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"Though  imme^i&tely  and  primtrlljr  written  ibr  the  merehantk,  thfa  CommerclAl  Dictionary  will  b« 
of  use  to  every  man  of  bosinees  or  of  curiosity.  There  la  do  man  who  la  not  in  some  degree  a  in«r« 
chant ;  who  has  not  aometfaing  to  buy  and  something  to  aell,  and  wlio  does  not  therefore  want  such 
instructions  as  may  teach  him  the  true  valne  of  possessions  or  commodities.  The  deacrlptlona  of  the 
productions  of  the  earth  and  water  which  thia  voluane  contains,  anay  be  equally  pleasing  and  oseful 
to  the  speculatist  with  any  other  Natuml  Bistory.  The  descriptk>nji  of  porta  and  cities  may  instruct 
the  geographer  ae  well  as  if  they  were  found  In  books  appropriated  only  to  bla  own  science ;  and  the 
doctrines  of  fnmia,  insnrancea,  correooy,  momMotlea,  exchsngva,  and  dniiaa.  In  ao  aecesaary  to  the 
politician,  that  without  it  lie  can  be  of  no  iiaa  «itiiar  in  tiM  couneU  or  the  aeaaxa,  aor  can  apeak  or 
think  justly  either  on  war  or  trade. 

**  We,  therefore,  hope  that  we  shall  not  repent  the  labour  of  compiling  this  work,  nor  flatter  oor> 
seives  unreasonably,  in  predicting  a  fkvourable  reception  to  a  book  which  no  condition  of  life  can 
render  useless,  which  may  contribute  to  the  advantage  of  all  that  make  or  receive  lawa,  of  ail  that 
Duy  or  sell,  of  all  that  wish  to  keep  or  improve  tbeir  poaacaalona,  of  all  that  desire  to  be  rich,  and  all 
that  desire  to  be  wise." 
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PREFACE 

or 

THir  AMERICAN  EDITOR. 


In  offering  to  the  public  an  American  edition  of  Mr.  M'Cnlloch's  valuable 
Commercial  Dictionary,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  any  thing,  concerning  the  object 
and  plan  of  th^  work,  to  what  will  be  found  in  the  subjoined  extracts  from  the 
authoT^s  prefaces  to  the  several  editions  of  it  which  have  appeared  in  England. 

With  respect  to  the  labours  of  the  present  editor,  he  has  for  the  most  part  con- 
fined himself  to  matters  relating  to  his  own  country,  or  of  especial  interest  to  its 
citizens.  Considerable  information  of  this  nature  will  be  found  appended  to  the 
articles  Aliens,  Banking,  Coal,  Coins,  Cotton,  Importation  and  Exportation, 
Imports  and  Exports,  Iron,  Roads,  Silk,  and  Tariff,  as  well  as  others.  A  few 
articles  have  been  inserted  on  subjects  not  treated  by  the  authoi ;  such  as  Admi- 
ralty Courts,  Liverpool,  London,  &c. 

There  is,  generally  speaking,  an  extreme  difficulty  in  the  United  States  of 
procuring  statistical  information,  which  may  be  depended  upon  for  its  accuracy. 
Besides  the  reports,  from  time  to  time  made  to  Congress,  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  by  committees  of  that  body,  the  principal  sources  that  have  been 
consulted  for  the  purpose  are  the  commercial  newspapers  published  in  some  of 
our  large  cities,  particularly  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  List, — Mr.  Raguet's 
«<  Financial  Register, — and  the  <*  United  States  Commercial  and  Statistical  Re- 
gister," edited  by  Sakuel  Hazard.  The  former  of  the  two  workd  just  mentioned 
contains  a  greater  mass  of  facts,  mingled  with  much  valuable  disquisition,  respect- 
ing the  subjects  to  which  it  is  devoted,  than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Mr. 
Hazard*s  work  has  just  reached  the  close  of  its  first  volume.  It  is  published  in 
weekly  numbers,  abounds  in  useful  information,  and  is  deserving  of  extensive 
patronage.  . 

It  is  proper  to  mention  that  this  American  has  been  reprinted  from  the  last 
English  edition.  The  supplement  to  this,  however,  not  having  been  received  in 
time,  a  page  or  two  was  unavoidably  omitted  to  be  incorporated  with  the  rest  of  it 
in  the  body  of  the  work,  but  will  be  found  in  a  supplement  at  the  end  of  the 
fleeond  volume.  In  the  same  supplement,  too,  the  reader  will  find  further  addi« 
lions  by  the  American  editor ;  some  of  which,  relating  to  the  United  States,  (the 
article  Fish,  for  example,)  could  not  be  prepared  for  an  earlier  insertion;  and 
others,  again,  consist  of  the  statistics  of  the  commerce  of  certain  foreign  ports, 
l»roaglit  dom:B  to  a  later  date  than  is  given  by  the  aothor. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION 


iThwfaeeDOiewithoniw  Autbor  snd  Pabtuhen  of  Ikii  Woik»  that  it  ahoiiia  be  at 
•wtmuniy  Mefol  as  powiMa.  If  tbey  be  not  deceived  in  their  exjpectatione,  it  may  be 
ndvaalaiWiidSr  employed,  as  a  aoct  of  vade  metum,  by  merchanta,  traders^  ahip-ownera,  and 
abip-fBaMeii»  in  coiidaotiog  Ihe  deCaila  of  their  seqpectiTe  but ioeaMa.  It  ia  hoped,  however, 
that  Ifaia  object  haa  been  attained  without  omitung  the  consideration  of  any  topic,  incident 
to  the  aobjeety  that  aeemed  eakvktad  to  nwke  the  book  ganecally  aerviceable,  and  to  recom- 
mead  it  to  the  attention  of  aU  alaseea. 

Had  our  object  been  naie^  to  oonaidef  eommeaca  aa  a  flciencob  or  to  inveaUgate  its  priik' 
mplco»  we  dieald  noi  haw  aiioplod  the  ibnn  of  a  Dictionary.  Bnt  commerce  is  not  a 
aGMDceonlj,  but alao  an  ar^ of  the  ntmoat  pcaeticablo importance,  and  in  the  jn-oeecution 
of  which  a  very  Jaiga  pioportM  of  the  population  of  eveiy  civilised  eountrjr  ii  actively 
•ngagadi  Hence,  to  be  gMieia^y  uaeiul,  a  woik  on  commerce  should  combine  practice, 
theo^,  and  hkloiy.  Difierant  mdera  may  reaort  to  it  for  diflbrent  purpoeea ;  and  every 
opeahanld  be  riile  ta&ad  in  it  dear  and  aqcvate  inibrmation,  whether  his  object  be  to  make 
Umseif  fiuniliar  with  delaib^  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  principles,  or  to  learn  the  revolu* 
tiona  that  have  taken  plaea  in  the  various  departments  of  trade* 

The  following  short  ootlina  of  what  this  Work  contains  may  enable  the  reader  toestimata 
the  probability  of  ila  fidfitling  the  oljecta  for  which  it  has  been  intended:-* 

I.  It  contains  acooimta  ctf  the  vaneua  articlea  which  form  the  subject  matter  of  com- 
menaal  traiwactinna.  T\>  their  English  namea  are,  fiur  the  moot  part,  aubjolned  (heir  synony 
moua  appellatiopB  in  Fi«ach,  German,  Italian,  Russian,  Spanish*  Sue ;  and  sometimes,  also 
in  ArahK,  Hindoo^  Chinosa>  and  other  Eastern  languages.  We  have  endeavoured,  by  con- 
auHing  the  bast  autfraritio^  to  make  the  deacriptioas  of  oommoditiea  aa  accurate  aa  possible ; 
and  liave  pointed  out  the  teats  or  maika  by  which  their  goodness  may  bo  ascertained.  The 
places  where  they  aaa  prodBced  ana  abo  specified ;  the  qnantities  exported  from  such  places ; 
and  the  dtfiaient  regukliomi  duties,  dec  affecting  their  importation  and  exportation,  have 
bean  carsfnl^atale^  and  their  inftHenna  examined.  The  prieea  of  most  articles  have  been 
^ven,  sometimaa  ht  a  langthanad  perimL  Historical  notices  an  maerted  illustrative  of  the 
rise  and  pBogwss  of  the  trade  in  the  meat  important  articles ;  and  it  is  hoped,  that  the  ijv 
formation  embodied  in  thaaa  notioea  will  be  found  to  be  as  autbentie  as  it  is  interesting. 

H.  The  Worit  eontaina  a  general  article  oo  Coxxxncx^  axplanatoiy  of  ita  nature,  prin- 
ciplea,  and  objects^  and  embracing  an  inquiry  into  the  policy  of  lestxictions  iutended  to  pro- 
mote indnstiy  at  homa^  or  to  ndvaooa  the  pnbiic  interests  by  excluding  or  restraining  foreign 
competition.  Ebielaaive,  however,  of  thia  general  article,  we  have  aeparately  examined  the 
operation  of  the  existing  restrictions  on  the  trade  in  particnlar  articles,  and  with  particular 
CBvntne^  in  the  aoeounti  of  theee  aitidB%  and  of  the  great  se»*port  towns  belonging  to  the 
countiiea  refoned  tob  Than  must  of  couiae,  be  mora  or  leas  of  aameness  in  the  discussion 
of  such  points^  the  principle  which  runs  through  them  being  identicaL  But  in  a  Dictionary 
this  is  of  no  consaqneDoeb  The  reader  aeldom  conaults  mora  than  one  or  two  articles  at  a 
time ;  and  it  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  to  bring  the  whole  subject  at  once  before  him, 
than  to  aeek  td  avoid  the  appeamnoe  of  repetition  by  refornng  from  one  article  to  another. 
In  this  Work  auch  refoiMMBa  aie  made  aa  aeldom  as  poaaible. 

lU.  The  articlea  whidi  mom  paiticulaiiy  refer  to  cammefcial  na?igation  are  Ateeaob, 
Biua  or  Lamvo,  BomoxsT,  Ca*aTXHPAnTX,  Fnateirr,  Mastxb,  Natioatioh  Laws, 
Owxana,  RaoisTmr,  Saltaob,  Ssaxkit,  Ships,  WnxcK,  dee.  These  articles  embrace  a 
pretty  lull  expoaitfon  of  the  law  as  to  ahipping :  we  have  particularly  endeavoured  to  exblhit 
the  privileges  e^^oyed  by  British  ships;  the conditiooa  and  formalitiea,  the  observance  of 
which  ia  neeeasary  to  the  aequiaitiof  and  preservation  of  such  privileges,  and  to  the  trans- 
fonnee  of  property  in  ahipa ;  the  responsibilities  incurred  by  the  masters  and  owners  in 
thcir«Bpaqty  U  pahhc  taniera;  and  the  reciprocal  dutiea and  obligationa  of  owners,  maa* 
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tera  and  smbmil  In  this  department,  we  have  made  considerable  use  of  the  treatise  of 
Lord  Tenterden  <m  the  Law  of  Shipping, — a  work  that  reflects  very  great  credit  on  th« 
learning  and  talents  of  its  noble  author.  The  Registry  Act  and  the  Navigation  Act  are 
given  with  very  little  abridgment  To  this  head  may  also  be  referred  the  articles  on  the 
Cod,  Hirrino,  Pilchard,  and  Whaix  fisheries. 

lY.  Tike  principles  and  practice  of  commercial  arithmetic  and  accounts  are  unfolded  in 
the  articles  Book-kksfivg,  Discocitt,  Exchahsb,  Iittsrxst  aitb  Ahkvities,  &c  The 
article  BooK-KstPiiro  has  been  furnished  by  one  of  the  official  assignees  under  the  new 
bankrupt  act  It  exhibits  a  view  of  this  important  art  as  actually  practised  in  the  most 
extensive  mercantile  houses  in  town.  The  tables  for  calculating  interest  and  annuities  are 
believed  to  be  more  complete  than  any  hitherto  given  in  any  work  not  treating  professedly 
of  such  subjects. 

V.  A  considerable  class  of  articles  m<y  be  regarded  as  descriptive  of  the  various  means 
and  devices  that  have  been  fallen  upon  for  extending  and  facilitating  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion. Of  these,  taking  them  in  their  order,  theartides  Baksj,  Brokxrs,  Buots,  Cahals, 
Carayaits,  Carrisrs,  Coiks,  CoLoiriSB,  CoxPAHixs,  CovsuLs,  CoHvoT,  Docks,  Fac- 
tors, Fairs  asd.Mirkbts,  Liobt-houses,  MoirxT,  PiRTirxvsBip,  Pilotaox,  Post- 
Office,  Raii^roads^  Hoads,  Treat*sb  (Ooxicebcial^,  Weights  avd  Measures,  Ac 
are  among  the  most  important  In  the  article  Baitks,  tne  reader  will  find,  besides  an  ex- 
position of  the  principles  of  banking,  a  pretty  full  account  (derived  principally  from  official 
sources),  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  private  banks  of  London,  and  the  English  provincial 
banks ;^the  Scotch  and  Iridi  banks;  uid  die  most  celebrated  foreign  banks :  to  complete 
this  department,  an  account  of  Savings'  Banks  is  subjoined,  with  a  set  of  rules  which  may 
be  taken  as  a  model  for  such  institutions.  There  is  added  to  the  article  Coivs  a  Table  oC 
the  assay,  weight,  and  sterling  value  of  the  principal  foreign  gold  and  silver  coins>  dedtu»!d 
from  assays  made  at  the  Lotidon  and  Paris  mints,  taken,  by  permission,  f^om  the  last  ediiion 
of  Dr.  Kelly's  Cambitt,  The  article  Coloities  is  one  of  {he  most  extensive  in  the  work : 
it  contains  a  sketch  of  the  ancient  and  modem  systems  of  colonisation ;  an  examination  of 
the  principles  of  colonial  policy ;  and  a  view  of  the  extent,  trade,  population,  and  resources 
of  the  colonies  of  this  and  other  countries.  In  this  article,  and  in  the  articles  Gafh  of 
Good  Hope,  Haiifax,  QtrsBEC,  8tdhbt,  and  Yak  Dixmeh's  Lahd,  recent  and  authentic 
information  is  given,  whidi  those  intending  to  emigrate  will  find  worthy  of  their  attention. 
*  *  *  The  statements  in  the  articles  Lioht-houses  and  PtLOTiftx  havebeeji  mostly  fhr> 
Dished  by  the  Trinity  House,  or  derived  from  Parliamentary  papers,  and  may  be  impUeitly 
relied  upon.  In  the  article  Weights  avd  Measures  the  reader  will  find  tables  of  the 
equivalents  of  wine,  ale,  md  Winchester  measures,  in  Imperial  measure. 

VI.  Besides  a  general  article  on  the  constitution,  advantages,  and  disadvantages  of  Com- 
panies, accounts  are  given  of  the  principal  associations  existing  in  Great  Britain  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  commercial  tmdertakings,  or  undertakings  subordinate  to  and  coi>> 
nected  with  commerce.  Among  others  (exclusive  of  the  Banking  and  Dock  Companies 
already  referred  to)  may  be  mentioned  ttie  East  Ikdia  Coxpant,  the  Gas  CoxPAjrrxay 
ibe  Inscrakce  Coxpakixs,  the  MiKiiro  Coxfavibs,  the  Water  Companies,  dec  The 
article  on  the  East  India  Company  is  of  considerable  length ;  it  contains  a  pretty  complete 
i^etch  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  present  state  of  the  Briti^  trade  with  India ;  a  view  of  the 
revenue,  population,  &c.  of  our  Indian  dominions ;  and  an  estimate  of  the  influence  of  the 
Company^s  monopoly.  We  have  endeavoured,  in  treating  of  Insurance,  to  supply  what  we 
think  a  desideratum,  by  giving  a  distinct  and  plain  statement  of  its  principles,  and  a  brief 
notice  of  its  history ;  with  an  account  of  the  rules  and  practices  followed  by  individuals 
and  companies  in  transacting  the  more  important  departments  of  the  business ;  and  of  the 
terms  od  which  houseii;  Kves,  dec  are  commonly  insured.  The  part  of  the  article  which 
peculiarly  respects  marine  insurance  has  been  contributed  by  a  practical  gentleman  of  much 
knowledge  and  experience  in  that  branch. 

VII.  In  addition  to  the  notices  of  the  Excise  and  Customs  regulations  afiecting  particular 
commodities  given  under  thdr  names,  the  reader  will  find  articles  under  the  heads  of  Cus- 
toms, Excise,  Ixportattoh  ahd  Exportation,  Licbitbes,  Smugoiivo,  Warbrovsiho, 
&c  which  comprise  most  of  the  practical  details  as  to  the  business  of  the  Excise  and  Cus- 
toms, particularly  the  latter.  The  most  important  Customs'  Acts  are  given  with  very  little 
abridgment,  and  being  printed  in  small  letter,  they  occupy  comparatively  little  space.  The 
article  Tariff  contains  an  account  of  the  various  duties,  drawbacks,  and  bounties,  on  the 
importation  and  exportation  cH  all  sorts  of  commodities  into  and  from  this  oountiy.— (See 
Preface  to  Second  Edition.)  We  once  intended  to  give  the  tarift  of  some  of  the  prindpal 
Continental  states ;  but  from  the  frequency  of  the  changes  made  in  them,  they  would  very 
soon  have  become  obsolete,  and  would  have  tended  rather  to  mislead  than  to  instruct  But 
the  reader  will  notwithstanding  find  a  good  deal  of  information  as  to  foreign  duties  under 
the  articles  Cadis,  Davtxic,  Havre,  Naples,  New  York,  Triebtb,  dtc 

Vm.  Among  the  articles  of  a  miscellaneous  description,  may  be  specified  Altbvs,  Av 
nxKTicE,  AccTioKBEiiy  Bax^kcb  OF  Tradb,  Barbiruptcx,  CoBT&AaAiriiy  Caxsra 
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Havsxatic  Leaous,  Imports  ihh  Ettorts,  Ixfrvssxss^t,  Ioxtiit  IsxAirBSf  Martttmi 
Law,  Fateitm,  Pawwrrokiho,  Piracy,  Popclatioh,  Prbciodb  Mstals,  Prtcbs,  Pri- 

TATBBR8,    PtTBLICAKS,    QUARAVTIirV,    RbyBHVS    AlTD    EZPERTDITURB,    TaLLT    TraSS, 
TSlVCK  8t8TBM,  &C 

IX.  Accounts  are  given,  uncler  their  proper  heads,  of  the  principal  emporiums  with  which 
6iis  coontvy  has  any  immediate  intercourse;  of  the  commodities  usualiy  eiported  from  ax^d 
imported  into  them ;  of  their  monies,  weights,  and  measures ;  and  of  such  of  their  institu- 
tions, customs,  and  reguhitions,  with  respect  to  commerce  and  navigation,  as  seemed  to  de> 
serve  notice,  There  are  occasionally  subjoined  to  these  accounts  of  the  great  sea-ports, 
pretty  full  statements  c^  the  trade  of  the  countries  in  which  they  are  situated,  as  in  the  in* 
stances  of  AiBXAin>RiA,  Amsterdam,  Bordsavz,  Cadiz,  Calcutta,  Caittox,  Copeit- 
■AOBir,  Bavtcic,  Hatarvar,  Havre,  Naples,  New  York,  Palermo,  Pbterssuror, 
Rio  DE  jAiiEiR0,8MTRirA,  Trieste,  Vera  Crus,  &c.  To  hav«  attempted  to  do  this 
systematically  would  have  increased  the  size  of  the  work  beyond  all  reasonable  limits,  and 
embarrassed  it  with  details  nowise  interesting  to  the  Bnglish  reader.  The  plan  we  have 
adopted  has  enabled  us  to  treat  of  such  matters  as  might  be  supposed  of  importance  in  Eng^ 
land,  and  to  reject  the  rest  We  believe,  however,  that,  notwithstanding  this  selection,  those 
who  compare  this  work  with  othera,  will  find  that  it  contains  a  much  larger  mass  of  au- 
thentic information  respiecting  the  trade  and  navigation  of  foreign  countries  than  is  to  be 
found  in  any  other  English  publication. 

The  reader  nkay  be  inclined,  perhaps,  to  think  that  it  must  be  impossible  to  embrace  the 
discussion  of  so  many  subjects  in  a  single  octavo  volume,  without  treating  a  large  propor- 
tion in  a  very  brief  and  unsatisfactory  manner.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  this  single  octavo 
contains  about  as  much  letter-press  as  is  contained  in  two  ordinary  folio  volumes,  and  more 
than  is  contained  in  Macpherson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  in  four  large  volumes  quarto,  pub- 
lished at  BL  8s.?  This  extraordinary  condensation  has  been  efiect«l  without  any  sacnfice 
tither  of  beauty  or  distinctness.  Could  we  suppose  that  the  substance  of  the  book  is  at  all 
equal  to  its  form,  there  w6Uld  be  little  room  for  doubt  as  to  its  success. 

Aware  that,  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  aocuiRcy  in  matters  of  fiiet  is  of  primary  import- 
ance, we  have  rarely  made  any  statement  without  mentioning  our  authority.  Except,  too, 
in  the  ease  of  books  in  every  one's  hands,  or  Dictionaries,  the  page  or  chapter  of  the  works 
referred  to  is  generally,  specified  ;  experience  having  taught  us  that  the  convenient  practice 
of  stringing  together  a  list  of  authorities  at  the  end  of  an  article  is  much  <^ner  a  cloak  for 
ignorance  than  an  evidence  of  research. 

Our  object  being  to  describe  articles  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  ofCmed  for  sale,  we 
have  not  entered,  except  when  it  was  necessary  to  give  precision  oroleamess  to  their  de- 
scription, into  any  details  as  to  the  processes  followed  in  their  manulacture.    •     •     • 

8uch  is  a  rough  outline  of  what  the  reader  may  expect  to  meet  with  in  this  Dictionary. 
We  do  not,  however,  (latter  ourselves  with  the  notion  that  he  will  consider  that  all  that  has 
been  attempted  has  been  properly  executed-.  In  a  work  embracing  such  an  extreme  range  and 
diversity  of  subjects,  as  to  many  of  which  it  is  exceedingly  diflScult,  if  not  quite  impossible, 
to  obtain  accuiRte  information,  no  one  will  be  oiTended  should  he  detect  a  fow  errors.  At  the 
same  time  we  can  honestly  say  that  neither  labour  nor  expense  has  been  spared  to  render  the 
work  worthy  of  the  public  confidence  and  patronage.  The  author  has  been  almost  incessantly 
engaged  upon  it  for  upwards  of  three  years ;  and  he  may  be  said  to  have  spent  the  previous 
part  of  his  life  in  preparing  for  the  undertaking.  He  has  derived  valuable  assistance  from 
some  distinguished  official  genUemen,  and  from  many  eminent  merchants;  and  has  en- 
deavoured, wherever  it  was  practicable,  to  build  his  conclusions  upon  official  documents. 
But  in  veiy  many  instances  he  has  been  obliged  to  adopt  less  authentic  data ;  and  he  does 
not  suppose  that  he  has  had  sagacity  enough  always  to  resort  to  the  best  authorities,  or  that, 
amidst  conflicting  and  contradictory  statements,  he  has  uniformly  selected  those  most  worthy 
of  being  relied  upon,  or  that  (he  inferences  be  hss  drawn  are  always  such  as  the  real  circum- 
stances of  the  case  would  warrant  But  he  has  done  his  best  not  to  be  wanting  in  these 
respects.  .Not  being  engaged  in  any  sort  of  business,  nor  being  under  any  description  of 
obligation  to  any  political  party,  there  was  nothing  to  induce  us,  in  any  instance,  to  conceal 
or  pervert  the  truth.  We  harve,  therefore,  censured  freely  and  openly  whatever  we  consi- 
dered vrrong ;  but  the  grounds  of  oar  opinion  are  uniformly  assigned  ;  so  that  the  reader 
may  always  judge  for  himself  as  to  its  correctness.  Our  sole  object  has  been  to  produce  a 
work  that  should  be  generally  useful,  particularly  to  merchants  and  traders,  and  which  should 
be  creditable  to  ouraelves.  Whether  we  have  succeeded,  the  award  of  the  public  will  show ; 
and  to  it  W9  submit  our  labours,  not  with  ''  firigid  indifference,*'  but  with  an  anxious  hope 
that  it  may  be  found  we  have  not  misemployed  oar  time,  and  engaged  in  an  undertaking 
too  vast  for  our  limited  means. 

The  following  notices  of  some  of  (he  most  celebrated  Commercial  Dictionaries  may  not, 
peihape,  be  unacceptable.    At  aS  events,  they  will  show  that  there  is  at  least  room  for  the 
present  attempt 
'  The  Chrand  IHdiomudre  dt  Cmnmeree,  begun  and  principally  executed  by  M.  davny^ 
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Inspector  of  CiMliow  at  P«ni»  sad  oorapktod  by  his  brother,  the  Abb^  Sa^nry,  Canon  cf 
8t  Maur,  was  polished  ak  Paris  in  1723,  in  two  t^Iupms  folio :  a  supplemental  Tolume 
being  added  in  17fD.  This  was  the  6cst  work  of  the  kind  that  a(^>eared  in  modern  Europe ; 
and  has  furnished  the  principal  part  of  the  materials  for  most  of  those  bjr  which  it  has  bean 
followed.  The  undertaking  was  liberaUy  patronised  by  Ike  French  government,  who  justly 
considered  that  a  Commercial  Dictionary,  if  well  executed,  woukl  be  of  national  importanoiw 
Hence  a  considerable,  and,  indeed,  the  most  ▼aluable,  portion  of  M.  Savvy's  worii  is  com- 
piled from  Memoirs  sent  him,  by  order  of  government,  by  the  inspectors  of  manufoctures  in 
France,  and  by  the  French  consuls  in  foreign  eountrie^  An  anlaiged  and  impmved  edition 
of  the  Dietionnaire  was  published  at  Geneva  in  1760,  in  mx  folio  volumes.  But  the  best 
edition  is  that  of  Copenhagen^  in  Awe  volumea  folio;  the  fint  of  which  am^eared  in  1769, 
and  the  last  in  1766. 

More  than  the  half  ef  this  work  oonasts  of  matter  altogether  foreign  to  its  proper  objeck 
It  is,  m  fiict*  a  sort  of  Dictionary  of  Manufoctnies  as  well  as  of  Commeroe;  descriptions  being 
given,  which  are,  neeeasarily  perhaps,  in  most  instantns  esoeedingly  incomplete,  and  which 
the  want  of  plates  ofien  readers  nnintelligible,  of  the  methods  •folkwwd  in  the  mann&ctur* 
of  the  commodities  described.  It  is  also  fiUed  with  lengthened  articles  on  subjedi  ef  natural 
history,  on  the  bye  lawa  and  privilegea  of  difloreni  corporations,  and  a  variety  of  subjects 
nowise  connected  with  commercial  pursuits.  No  one,  however,  need  look  into  it  for  any 
development  of  sound  principles,  or  for  enlarged  views.  It  is  valoahle  as  a  repertory  of  focts 
relating  to  commeroe  and  mannfiiotures  at  the  eommencement  of  last  century,  collected  with 
laudable  cars  and  industry ;  but  the  ^iiit  which  pervadas  it  U  that  of  a  customs  officer,  and 
not  that  of  a  merchant  or  a  philosopher.  **Souvei9i  dans  set  rdJUxiona,  il  lend  phU&t  d.  igorer 
set  kcUun  qu*d  In  tonduire,  ei  da  maxime§  nmmbiu  au  progre»  du  eutnmeree  et  de 
i^mdtuln'e  obliennent  pre$que  toujoun  ses  dhget  et  won  approbatiwu^ 

The  preceding  extract  is  from  the  Prospectus,  in  one  volume  octavta,  published  by  tbi 
Abb6  Morellet,  in  1769,  of  a  new  Commercial  Dictionary,  to  be  oompletoid  in  five  or  pro* 
bably  six  volumes  folia  TThis  Prospectus  is  a  work  of  sterling  merit ;  and  from  the  ao- 
kiK>wledged  learning,  talnnts^  and  capacity  of  its  author  for  labooous  exertion,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  had  the  projected  Dictionary  been  completed,  it  would  have  been  infinitely 
superior  to  that  of  Savaiy.  It  appears  (Prospectus,  pp^  368-^73.)  that  Morellet  had  been 
engaged  for  a  number  of  years  in  prsparations  for  this  great  work ;  and  that  he  had  amassed 
a  laige  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts  rslative  to  the  commerce,  navigation,  cokmies, 
arts,  dec.  of  France  and  other  countries.  The  enterprise  was  bagun  under  the  auspices  of 
M.  Trudaine,  Intendant  of  Finance,  and  was  patroniaed  by  Messrs.  L'Avuidy  and  Berlin, 
Comptrollers  GeneraL  But  whether  it  were  owing  to  the  gigantic  nature  of  the  under* 
taking,  to  the  author  having  become  too  much  engraased  with  other  pursuits,  the  want  of 
sufficient  encouragement,  or  some  other  eause»  no  part  of  the  proposed  Dictionary  ever  ap- 
peared. We  are  ignorant  of  the  fote  of  the  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts  mnde  by  tba 
Abb^  Morellet.    His  books  were  sold  at  Paria  within  these  fow  yeers. 

A  Commercial  Dicrionary,  in  three  volumes  4tOy  forming  part  of  the  EneyehpidU 
Milhodique,  was  published  at  Paris  in  1783.  It  is  very  unequally  executed,  and  contains 
numerous  articles  that  might  have  been  advantageously  left  out.  The  edilon  acknowledge 
in  their  Preface  that  they  have,  in  most  instances,  been  obliged  to  borrow  from  Savary.  The 
best  parts  of  the  work  ars  copied  firom  the  edition  of  the  TVaUd  Gdndral  de  Commerce  of 
Ricard,  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1761,  in  two  volumes  4to. 

The  earliest  Commercial  Dictionary  published  in  Sngland,  was  compiled  by  Malachy 
Postlethwayt,  Eaq.,  a  diligent  and  indefotigable  writer.  The  first  part  of  the  first  edition 
appeared  m  1751.  The  last  edition,  in  two  enormous  folio  vohvnes,  was  published  in  1774. 
It  is  chargeable  with  the  same  defects  as  that  of  M.  Savary,  of  which,  indeed,  it  is  for  the 
most  part  a  literal  translation.  1^  author  has  made  no  efibrt  to  condense  or  combine  the 
statements  under  different  articles,  which  are  frequently  not  a  little  contradiotoiy ;  at  the 
same  time  that  many  of  them  ane  totally  unconnected  with  commerce. 

In  1761,  Richard  Rolt,  Esq.  published  a  Commercial  Dictionary  in  one  pretty  large  folio 
volume.  The  best  part  of  this  work  is  its  Preface,  which  wee  contiibuted  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
It  is  for  the  most  part  abridged  from  Postlethwayt;  but  it  contains  some  useful  original  ex* 
tides,  mixed,  however,  with  many  alien  to  the  subject 

In  17C6,  a  Commercial  Dictionaiy  was  published,  in  two  rather  thin  folio  volumes,  by 
Thomas  Mortimer,  Esq.,  at  that  time  Vioe>Consul  for  the  Netherlands.  This  is  a  more 
commodious  and  better  arranged,  but  not  a  more  valuable  work  than  that  of  Postlethwayt 
The  plan  of  the  author  embraces,  like  that  of  his  predeoessors,  too  great  a  variety  of  objects; 
more  than  half  the  work  being  filled  with  geographical  articles  and  articles  describing  the 
processes  carried  on  in  different  departments  of  manufacturing  industry  ;  there  are  also  ar« 
tides  on  very  many  subjects,  such  as  architecture,  the  natural  history  of  the  ocean,  the  land- 
tax,  the  qualifications  of  surgeons,  dec,  the  relation  of  which  to  commerce,  navigatioi^  oi 
inanufactures,  it  acema  difficult  to  discover. 

In  161i\  a  Commercial  Dictionaiy  was  puUiahed,  in  one  thick  octavo  volume,  poiporting 
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to  te  bj  Mr.  Mortiner.  We  uiMSentend,  however,  that  he  had  bat  little,  if  any  thixig,  to 
do  wi&  ile  compilation.  It  is  quite  unworthy  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  epodi  when  it 
i^peiied.  It  hM  aH  the  fiiulte  of  tboee  by  whkh  it  was  preceded,  with  but  few  peculiar 
flwrks.  Beinf  noCooiy  a  Dictionaiy  of  Commerce  and  Navigataoa,  but  of  Manufacture^^ 
it  eontdiis  aeeeuiilB  of  the  difiSvrent  art^ ;  but  to  describe  these  in  a  satisfactory  and  really 
iiwiftil  maimer,  would  require  aereml  Yolumes»  and  the  co-operation  of  many  individuals : 
•o  thU^  while  tha  ascounts  celenfed  to  are  worth  very  litHe,  they  occupy  so  large  a  space 
thai  Mom  has  mit  been  left  for  the  ^per  discussion  of  those  subjeets  from  which  alone  the 
wmk  derives  whatever  value  it  pessesiM.    Th«s,  ihere  is  an  aitids  of  twenty-two  pages 

'  'r  describing  tha  vaiiogs  proeesess  of  the  art  of  painting,  while  the  general  article 
cee  iaoooipiised  in  lam  than  two  psfes^  The  articles  on  coin  and  money  do  not 
mr  oecnpy  fmr.pages,  being  conadenbly  leas  than  the  jpaoe  allotted  to  the  artioles  on 
engraving  and  etching.  There  is  not  a  woid  said  as  to  the  circumstanoss  which  determine 
-the  oewrse  of  wrnhangi »  and  tfia  important  subject  of  credit  is  disposed  of  in  less  than  two 
SntMi  Psifaaps,  however,  tha  greatest  delect  m  the  work  is  its  total  want  of  any  thing 
like  seienea.  No  altompt  is  ever  made  to  esplain  the  prmctples  on  which  an^  operatioa 
dependa.  Every  thing  is  treated  as  if  it  were  empirical  and  arbitmiy.  Except  m  the  legal 
;at6elea,  no  anthotities  are  qnotedyso  that  very  little  defwndenoe  can  be  placed  on  the  state- 
snants  advanced. 

In  another  Commsraal  Dietionary,  republished  within  these  few  yeaii^  the  general  article 
•tik  coammeB  consisis  of  a  discussion  with  zcqiect  to  simple  and  compound  demand,  and 
«imple  and  donUe  competition :  luckily  the  article  does  notJUl  qnito  a  page;  being  cona- 
deraUy  shorter  than  the  description  of  the  kaleidoscope. 

Under  these  ciinnmstanoes,  we  do  think  that  there  is  room  for  a  new  Dictionaiy  of  Com- 
aeree  and  Commercial  Navigation :  and  whatever' maj  be  thou^  of  our  work,  it  cannot 
lie  said  that  in  bringing  it  into  the  field  we  are  encroachmg  on  ground  already  fully  occupied. 
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Tns  firrt  imprepeton  of  this  Dictionary,  censistmg  of  S^OOO  copies,  was  entirely  sold  off 
in  less  than  nine  months  from  the  date  of  its  publicatian.  We  .feel  very  deeply  indebted  to 
the  public  for  this  unequivocal  proof  of  its  approbation ;  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  evince 
oar  gntitude,  by  labouring  to  render  the  work  less  undeserving  a  continuance  of  the  &voar 
with  which  it  has  been  honoured.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  object,  we  can  truly  affirm  we 
have  grudged  neither  labour  nor  expense.  We  have  subjected  every  part  of  the  work  to  a 
careful  revision ;  have  endeavonred  to  eradicate  the  errors  that  had  crept  into  it ;  to  improve 
those  parte  that  were  incomplete  or  defective ;  and  to  supply  such  articles  as  had  been 
omitted.  We  dare  not  flatter  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  we  have  fully  succeeded  in  theee 
objects.  The  want  of  recentand  accurate  details  as  to  several  importent  subjects,  has  been 
an  obstacle  we  have  not,  in  all  cases,  been  able  to  overcome;  but  those  in  any  degree  femiliar 
with  such  investigations  will  no^  perhaps^  be  disposed  severely  to  censnm  our  deficiencies  in 
this  respect 

The  changes  in  the  law  bearing  upon  commercial  transactions  have  been  carefully  speci- 
fied. Copious  abstiacte  of  all  the  late  Customs  Acto  are  contained  in  the  articles  CouMrias 
AMit  CoMHT  TaAJDX,  IxponTATxov  AMU  ExponTATf oocy  Natiaatxoji  Laws^  RaoiSTmr^ 
Sxueauuia,  WAaaaovsure,  dec. 

The  abolition  of  the  East  India  Company*s  commercial  monopoly,  and  the  great  and 
growing  interest  that  has  in  consequence  been  excited  amongst  all  classes  as  to  the  com- 
Snercial  capabilities  and  practices  of  India,  China,  and  othsr  Eastern  countries,  haile  made 
na  bestow  peculiar  attention  to  this  department  The  articks  Bajtokok,  BaTATiAt  Bok- 
BAT,  Busuna,  Bussoba,  CALcirttA»  Cajitoh,  Coluxbo,  East  Ixdia  Coxtast  axb 
East  lamas,  laniao,  Macao,  HUnKis,  Maxilla,  Mocha,  Muscat,  Na»oasaoki,  Bast- 
•eov,  8i«eAPona»  Tatta,  Tsa,  dec  contain,  it  is  beliefod,  a  greater  omss  of  lecent  and 
well-authenticated  details  as  to  Um  conwierco  of  the  vast  countries  stretching  torn  the 
Arabic  Gulf  to  the  Chinese  Bea^  than  is  to  be  Ibund  in  any  other  En^irii  pnblicatioa 
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In  compiling  these  and  other  artfclet,  we  dexived  mqch  valuable  amtance  from  Mr 
"Crawfurd,  Esq.  / 

The  article  B^KKjira  is  moctly  new.  Besides  embodying  the  late  act  prolojuging  Hm 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  more  important  details  given  in  the  Report  of  tii« 
Select  Committee  on  the  Kenewat  of  tin  Bank  Charter,  this  artiele  oontaina  soom  novel 
and  important  information  not  elsewhere  to  be  met  ^itfa.  No  accotmt  of  the  iMoee  of  tii# 
Bank  of  England  has  hitherto  been  published,  that  mtends  farther  hock  than  1777.  But 
this  deficiency  is  now,  iur  the  fiinst  time;  supplied ;  the  Directofs  having  obli^ngly  InmisfadI 
ns  with  an  acconnt  of  the  iasaes  of  tile  Bank  on  the  t^th  of  Febmary  and  the  8l8t  of 
August  of  each  year,  fhnn  169S,  within  ^om  years  of  il»  eetabKshjnent,  down  to  the  pussealt 
time.  We  have  also  procured  a  statement,  firom  authority,  of  the  mode  of  transactiiig  bus^ 
uess  in  the  Bank  of  Scodand ;  and  have  been  able  to  supply  seveml  additional  particokuM^ 
both  with  respect  to  British  and  to  foreign  banks. 

We  have  made  ipanv  additions  to,'  and  alterations  in,  the  numfefotts  artieles  descriptive 
of  the  various  commodities  that  form  the  materials  of  cottmefce,  and  the  hislorioel  notices 
by  which  some  of  them  are  accompanied.  We  hope  they  will  be  immd  mere  -accoiate  and 
complete  than  former^. 

The  Gazetteer  department,  or  thai  embracing  aocotukts  of  (he  pHndpft]  forsigin  emporicnna 
with  which  this  countrv  maintains  a  direct  iiitercourse,  was,  perhaps,  the  most  defective  at 
the  old  edition,  if  it  foe  no  longer  in  this  predicament,  the  improveitient  has  been  princi- 
pally owing  to  official  co-operation.  The  sort  of  information  we  desired  as  lo  the  great  sea- 
port towns  cDold  not  be  derived  from  books,  nor  from  any -sotirces  aocessiMe  to  the  public  z 
and  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  aet  about  exploring  others.  In  this  view  we  drew  up  « 
series  of  queries,  embrachig  an  investigation  of  imports  and  exports,  commercial  and  ship- 
ping regulations,  port  charges,  duties,  £c.,  that  might  be  transmitted  to  any  port  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  There  would,  however,  m  many  inHances,  have  been  much  diiSonhy  ia 
getting  them  answered  with  the  requisite  care  and  attention  by  private  individuals;  and  the 
scheme  would  have  had  but  a  very  partial  success,  had  it  not  been  for  the  friendly  and 
effectual  interference  of  Mr.  Poulett  Thonoson.  Alive  to  the  importance  of  having  the 
queries  properly  answered,  he  voluntarily  undertook  to  use  his  inHuence  with  Lord  Paliner- 
ston  to  get  them  transmitted  to  the  Consuls.  This  the  Noble  Lord  most  readily  did  ;  and 
answers  have  been  received  from. the  greater  number  of  these  functionaries.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  considerable  inequality  amongst  them ;  but  |hey  almost  all  embody  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  information,  and  some  of  them  are  drawn  up  with  a  degree  of  skill  and  sagacity, 
and  display  an  extent  of  research  and  a  capacity  of  observation,  that  reflect  the  highest 
credit  on  their  authors. 

The  information  thus  obtained^  added  to  what  we  reeeived  through  •other,  but  not  less 
authentic  channels^  supplied  us  with  the  means  of  describing  twice  the  number  of  foreign 
sea-ports  noticed  in  our  former  edition ;  and  of  enlarging,  amending,  and  correcting  the 
accounts  of  such  as  were  noticed.  Besides  much  fuller  details  than  have  ever  been  previ* 
ously  published  of  the  nature  and  extent  qf  the  trade  of  mar\y  of  these  places,  the  re^er 
will,  in  most  instances,  find  a  rnhnute  account  of' the  regtridtions  to  be  observed  respecting 
the  entry  and  clearing  of  ships  and  goods,  with  'Statements  of  the  different  public  charges 
laid  on  flipping,  the  rates  of  conmii«sioi|  and  brokerage,  the  duties  on  the  principal  goods 
imported  and  exported,  the  prices  of  provisions,  (he  legnlations  as  to  quarantine,  the  pracdee 
as  to  credit,  banking,  Ac,  with  a  variety  of  other -particulars.  We  have  also  described  the 
ports ;  and  have  specified  their  depth  of  water,  the  course  to  be  steered  by  vessels  on  entering, 
with  the  rules  as  to  pilotage,  and  the  fees  on  accounts  of  pilots,  light'houses,  dec  As  it  is 
very  difficult  to  convey  a  sufficiently  distinct  idea  of  a  sea-port  by  any  description,  we  have 
given  plans,  taken  from  the  latest  and  best  authorities,  of  about  a  dozen  of  the  principal ' 
foreign  ports.  Whether  we  have  succeeded,  is  more  ^an  we  can  venture  to  say  ;  but  we 
hope  we  have  said  enough  to  satisfy  the  reader,  that  we  have  spsred  no  pains  to  furnish 
him  with  authentic  information  on  thrfs  important  department 

The  Tariff,  or  Table  of  Duties  on  Imports,  6cCf  in  this  edidon,  is  highly  impovtant  and 
valuable.  It  is  divided  into  three  columns:  thoirrBt  containing  an  account  of  the  existing 
duties  payable  on  the  importation  of  foreign  products  for  home  nse,  as  the  satoe  were  fixed 
by  the  act  of  last  year,  8  &  4  Wifl.  IV.  cap.  66.  Vhe  next  column  exhibits  the  duties  pay- 
able on  the  same  articles  in  18)9,  as  fixed  by  the  Act  59  Oeo.  UI.  cap.  62. ;  and  the  third 
and  last  column  exhibits  the  duties  as  they  were  fixed  in  17€i7  by  Mr.  Pittas  Coneohdation 
Act,  the  t7Geo.  HI.  cap.  13.  The  dntiee  are  rated  throughout  in  fmperial  weights  and 
measures ;  and  allowances  have  been  made  fbr  dififerences  in  the  mode  of  charging,  &c 
The  reader  has,  therefore,  before  him,  and  may  compare  together,  the  present  customs' 
duties  with  the  datiet  as  ifa^  stood  at  the  end  of  the  late  wat,  ahd  at  its  commencement. 
No  simifsr  Table  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  work.  We  are  indebted  f>r  it  to  J.  I). 
Hume,  Esq.,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  at  whose  suggestion, and  under  whose  direction,  it  haa 
been  prepared,    hs  compihitioA  wa^  a  work  of  great  labour  and  difficulty ;  arui  could  not 
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kave  been  aecompliched  by  any  one  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  costoms  acts,  and 
the  yarioas  changes  in  the  mode  of  assessing  the  duties.    Its  accuracy  may  be  relied  on. 

The  article  Slatu  and  Slays  Tbasx  contains  a  full  abstract  of  the  late  important 
statute  ibr  the  abolition  of  slaveiy. 

Among  the  nf  w  articles  of  a  niiseellaiMQiUfl  deseiiption,  may  be  specified  those  on  Alixits, 
loviAir  Islands,  PoFULATiotr,  Txhtt  Teaia,  Tuxtxtk  Ststkv,  &c 

On  the  whole^  we  trust  it  will  be  found,  that  the  work  has  been  improved  throughout, 
either  by  the  eorrection  of  mistaXes,  or  by  the  action  of  new  and  useful  matter.  Still, 
however,  we  are  well  awara  that  it  is  in  various  respects  defective ;  but  we  are  not  without 
hopes  that  those  who  look  into  it  will  be  indulgent  enough  to  believe  that  this  has  been 
owing  as  mncfa  to  the  extreme  difficulty,  or  rather,  perhaps^  the  impossibtiity,  of  obtaining 
accurate  information  respecting  some  of  the  subjects  treated  of,  as  to  the  want  of  care  and 
attention  on  our  part  Bven  as  regards  many  important  topios  connected  with  the  commerce 
and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  we  have  had  to  regret  the  want  of  authentic  details, 
and  been  obliged  to  grope  our  way  in  the  dark.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  exceed  the  accuracy 
and  huomoos  armngiNiieatof  theewtoau  aoco«nts  furnished  by  the  Inspector  General  of 
Imports  and  JBxports.  But,  owing  tA  the  want  ef  any  delaile  ae  t»  the  cross^channel  trade 
between  Groat  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  value  of  these  aeeounto  is  much  -diimnished.  The 
condition  and  habits  of  l^e  people  qi  Ireland  and  of  Qeeat  Britain  are  to  v^ry  different,  that 
oonchisions  dedui^ed.from  eonsideriog  IIm  trade  or  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom  en 
masae,  are  generally  of  vecy  litUe  value ;  and  may,  indeed,  unless  eai^ully  sifted,  be  the 
most  fsliadoua  imaginable  f  while,  owing  to  the  want  of  any  aceount  of  the  trade  between 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  empii«^  it  is  not  poasiblB  aoeuntely  tu  estimate  the  oonsiimp- 
tion  of  either,  or  to  obtam  any  sure  means  of  judging  of  their  respective  progress  in  wealth 
and  industiy.  As  respecti  manufactures,  there  is  a  still  greater  deficiency  of  trustworthy, 
comprehensive  dcftsik.  We  submitted  the  artkies  rebttng  to  tbem  in  this  work,  to  the 
highest  practical  authorities ;  so  thai  we  incline  to  think  they  a»e  about  m  accurate  as  they 
can  well  be  rendered  in  tlw  abseooa  of  official  retnma.  It  ie  flir,<howeverj  from  creditable 
to  the  country,  that  we  should  be  obliged,  in  matleit  of  such  importance,  to  resort  to  private 
and  irzesponsible  individuals  Ibr  the  meana  of  eoming  at  the  truth,  dtattstical  science  in 
Great  Bntain  is,  indeed,  at  a  very  lew  abb:  and  we  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who 
suppose  that  it  wiU  ever  be  materialtjr  improved;  unless  goveroment  beoome  more  sensible, 
t\uLn  it  has  hitherto  shown  itself  to  be,  of  its  importattca,  and  set  machineiy  in  motion, 
adequate  to  proeiue  ootreet  and  oomprehenalve  rstuma. 

The  statistical  Tahlee  published  by  the  Boavd  of  Trade  embrei^  the  substance  of  hun- 
dreds of  aocountB^  scattered  Qver  a  vast  mass  of  Parliamentary  papers.  thiBy  seem  to  be 
compiled  with  great  care  and  judgment,  and  are  a  vary  valuable  acqmsltSon.  We  have  fr&- 
^oently  been  lai^gely  indebted  to  thetn.  But  their  arrangement,  and  their  constantly  in- 
Greasing  number  and  bulk,  make  them  quite  unfit  fbr  being  readily  or  advantageously 
Opnsulled  by  practical  men.  Most  part  of  the  returna  relating  to  «&e  principal  articles  given 
in  this  work,  go  back  to  a  inoch  move  dSstant  peiied  than  tfaoae  published  by  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

We  have  seen  tw  leasoa  to  modify  or  alter  any  Parveivix  or  eoxurraot ai  poLtCT  ad- 
vianced  in  our  former  edition.  In  seme  inslahoes,  we  have  varied  the  exposition  a  Httle,  but 
that  is  alL  In  every  casc^  however,  we  have  neparatod  the  practieal,  legal,  and  historical 
atatements  from  those  of  a  epecuUtive  Aature  s  eo  that  those  most  disposed  to  dissent  from 
our  theoretical  notions  will,  we  hope,  be  ready  to  admit  that  they  have  not  been  allowed  to 
detract  from  the  practical  utility  of  the  work.    •     •     • 

The  important  serviee  done  to  us,  or  hUher  to  the  publie,  by'  Mr.  Podlelt  Thomson,  in  the 
obtaining  of  the  Cansuhr  Beturas,  ie  a  part  only  of  what  we  owe  to  that  gentleman.  We 
never  applied  to  him  iur  any  sort  of  infbrmatioa  which  it  was  in  his  ]power  to  supply,  that  he 
did  not  forthwith  place  at  oar  ftee  disposal.  That  system  of  cemmerieial  policy,  of  which 
the  Right  Honourable  gentleman  is  the  enlightened  and  eloquent  defender,  has  nothing  to 
lear  from  publicity.  On  the  contrary,  the  better  informed  the  public  become,  the  more  fully 
the  real  facts  and  etrcumstances  relating  to  it  are  broii^t  before  them,  the  more  WiU  they 
he  aatisfled  of  the  soundness  of  the  measures  advocated  by  Mr.  Thomson,  and  of  their  being 
eminently  well  fitted  to  promote  and  consolidate  the  commereial  greatness  and  prosperity 
of  the  empire. 

It  is  proper,  alsO|  to  state,  that  besides  the  Board  of  Trad^  all  the  elher  departments  of 
government  to  which  we  had  occasion  to  apply,  discovered  every  anxiety  to  be  of  use.  to  us. 
We  have  been  particularly  indebted  to  Mr.  Spring  Bice;  Sir  Henry  Pamell;  Mr.  Wood, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Stamps  and  Taxes;  Mr.  Villierf,  Ambaamdor  at  Madrid:  and 
Mc  Mayer,  of  the  Colonial  Officer 
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In  this  editioA  att  tfa»BiofB  impettaot  ntmiM  md  aeooiBito  m  to  ftoTB^vs,  NAn«A 
Tiov,  aiid  C#iiiii7XFr!oir  of  Chmil  Biitaia  and  other  countiiei^  Iuito  been  brougtit  down 
to  tile  lalMt  peiiod*  l»  tooo*  iMkuttnm,  too^  ifao  fbmof  tho  wiumo  hao  boen  changed,  end 
new  ones,  drawn  «p  on  »  mom  comywhoniwe  plan,  and  eoobfacing  various  additional  parti- 
culan,  have  been  inbatitntod  for  Ihooa  pravtoaaly  enibodiod  in  iIm  woifc.  In  illaatration  of 
tlu%  the  reader  iareftmd  to  the  taUee  now  given  nndBr  tiie  arlide  Iwpom  and  Bxpoktb  ; 
they  win.  It  in  believed*  be  fiDOnd  to  eontain,  wilbin  a  brief  B|>aoe^  the  eompletest  view 
hUherto  laid  before  ibM  pnUk  of  the  veeent  tiade  of  the  empin.  A  few  articlefl  have  abo 
been  »writt«Q»  among  which  magr  bn  ipecified  Ihoae  on  LionvnovaBe,  Bokbat,  Malta, 
Sydhbt,  dto. 

The  SoBruMSBT  given  with  thie  editioo  ha»  been  gteally  enlaTged,  and,  it  is  hoped, 
materially  improved.  It  cenftaina  an  much  matter  a*  would  fiM,  if  printed  with  types  of 
medium  eize,  a  laige  eetavo  volumer  and  embiaoee  a  good  deal  of  important  information 
not  ebewheve  to  be  met  with*  IVeither  fadKiur  nor  expense  hee  been  spared  to  render  it  in* 
straetive  and  tmetwortby.  k  emhodiea  the  prindpel  part  of  the  dQpjpiement  issued  in  De- 
cember, 18361,  and  hae,  ^mcmg  olhei%  artioisa  on  the  Ibllowing  subjeets;  via.  Avstbti9 
Tabivt,  and  CoiaiBmciA&  Ijibatt  with  AvsmiA ;  Jonn^STOiiK  Baitks,  embracing  a 
complete  list  of  these  eatabiishmenta^  with  an  eiaminadon  of  the  principles  on  which  itef 
should  be  fbnnded ;  Nbw  Cvstohs  Act  for  BttiraAi ;  Nnw  ConrAox  Of  Ambbica  and 
InsiA ;  State  of  tho  BniTian  Oottob  Mahvtactvbb  firatn  l^lfl  to  1998,  both  inchisive  ; 
Tables  showing  the  extent  of  the  PonKioar  Tbabb  of  the  Ceontry  daring  each  of  tho  fen- 
yean  ending,  with  1838^  with  nmarfca;  Tbasb  with  FnmniA,  PtivsstAif  CovstBBcxAi 
LxAOux  and  TAnnr*  Raii^wasb  and  R^lxiwat  LBOTeLirTfoiF ;  CLJkseiFioATioir  of 
Ships  ;  State  of  the  Svoab  Txabb?  AunBATfoim  fai  the  BBmen  and-  RtosstAir  TABirts ; 
CojfXBBciAB  Tbbatt  wMi  Tvbxbv  ;  with  netieea  of  Citvpa  VBecsiA,  Qabacz,  Gtjaiw 

A^UIL,  POBT  LaXAB,  MoVTBTinBO,  BfoVUIBBir,  KsWOOTC,  Ae. 

The  author  has  been  able  to  avail  himaelf^  in  preparing  this  edition,  of  some*  vei^ 
valuable  eoaimnnieation&  In  Aia  raspeet,  fae  k  under  especial  obMgalions  to  the  govern- 
ment ol  Prussia.  With  a  tiberyity  of  fttkh  there  «e  a  few  (if  any)  examples,  it  has  not 
merely  teken  peine  to  supply  him  widi  ampler  and  authentie  details  as  to  the  Commerce, 
Population,  Finances,  Ac.,  of  that  iomiahing  kingdom,  but  has  anthorised  htm  to  make 
any  use  he  pleased  of  the  infonmtion  m  CDununieated,  without  stipulation  or  condition 
of  any  kind. 

We  have  alsa  been  indebted  to  varioas  private  and  official  gentfemen,  at  heme  and  abroad, 
for  many  useful  bints  and  Taluahfe  atatementn  Msv  Foitor,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  allowed 
ns  the  use  of  several  UBpublMhed  retnnis  belonging  to  hie  department;  Mr;  Wood,  Ghair- 
man  of  the  Board  of  Bjuiae,  an4  Mr«  Mayer,  of  the  Cokmial  Office,  gav«  ne  every  sfisist* 
ance  in  their  psrwer;  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Hell,  late  viee-eonsnl  for  tho  republic  of 
Uruguay,  at  Liveipeol,  and  of  Mr.  Kieeft,  eonaul  for  Meekienborg,  has  enabled  us  t»  finish 
the  commerdal  worlA  with  accurate  detaila  as  to  the  ports  of  Montevideo,  Rostock,  Ac ; 
and  gentlemen  resident  in  Bombay,  Csicntto,  Malta,  Singapore,  Ac,  have  suppfied  im- 
portant information.  We  are  sony  that  our  lioiita  will  not  permit  of  our  speeifytng  tfie 
diffisrent  parties  to  whom  we  have  been  indebted ;  but  we  beg  them  to  accept  our  bert 
thanks  for  their  attentions  We  aw  moot  anxuMis  to  havie  the  means  of  corroding  the 
errom  into  whidi  we  vamy  have  feUen,  and  of  landering  our  book  ae  accurate  as  poerible. 
Thi%  however,  ean  only  be  efiected  by  gentiemen  apprising  n»  of  the  changes  that  are  con- 
stantly taking  place  in  the  iegnlatk»s  under  which  coaMnerce  is  conducted,  and  in  thb 
channels  in  which  it  is  carried  on.  This  information,  so  important  to  the  mereanlila  worid 
might,  sometimes,  be  communicated  without  mudi  trouble,  and  will  always  be  most  grata 
folly  received  by  ua, 
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COMMERCE 

COMMERaAL  NAVIGATION. 


./jlAM,  Avx,  or  A«v,  a  metmue  for  fiqitid8,  used  at  AiMterdam,  Antwerp,  Hajnlmrg)i« 
FnnkfiNrt)  A&  At  AoMtardam  it  is  necriy  equal  to  41  Englith  wtDe  gallons,  at  Antwerp 
to  2^  dittos  at  Hamburgh  to  38i  dittov  and  at  Frankiiyrt  to  39  ditto. 

ABANDONMENT,  in  comnieroe  and  naTigation,  is  used  to  expieai  the  abandoning  or 
oanaBdering  of  the  ship  or  good*  inaored  to  the  inanrer. 

It  ta  held,  by  the  law  of  Engfand,  that  the  insured  has  the  right  to  abandon,  and  to  compel 
Ihe  ineuren  to  pay  the  whole  Tahie  of  the  thing  insured,  in  every  case  **  where,  by  the 
happening  of  any  of  the  xniefbrtnnes  or  perils  insured  against,  the  voyage  is  lost  or  not  worth 
pursuing,  and  the  prcjeeted  adventure  is  frustrated ;  or  whero  the  thing  insured  is  so  damaged 
and  qpoiied  as  to  he  oif  little  or  no  valoe  to  the  owner ;  or  where  the  salvage  is  very  high ; 
or  where  what  is  saved  is  of  leas  value  ^n  the  freight;  or  where  further  expense  is 
neoesBaiy,  and  the  insurer  will  not  undertake  to  pay  that  expense,*'  dcc^-^^Marshail,  book  L 
cap.  1&  ^  1.) 

Abandomttent  very  frequently  takes  place  in  cases  of  capture ;  the  loss  is  then  total,  and 
BO  questtott  can  arise  in  respect  to  it  In  eases,  however,  in  which  a  ship  and  cargo  are 
leciiiturBd  wUhin  muk  m  time  thai  the  obfeet  of  tke  wnfoge  i*  not  kmt,  the  insured  is  not 
entiUed  to  abandon.  The  mere  ntranding  of  a  ship  is  not  deemed  of  itself  such  a  loss  as 
wiU  justify  an  abandomnent.  If  by  some  fbrtunate  accident,  by  the  exertions  of  the  crew, 
or  by  any  bocrawed  aaristanoa,  the  ship  be  got  ^flf  and  rendered  eapable  of  continuing  her 
voyage,  it  is  not  a  total  loss,  and  the  insurers  are  only  liable  Ux  the  expenses  occasioned  by 
the  stranding.  It  is  only  where  the  stranding  is  followed  by  ahipwrtck,  or  in  any  other  way 
noders  the  ship  incapable  of  prosecuting  her  voyage,  that  the  insured  can  abandon. 

It  has  been  decided,  that  damage  sustained  in  a  voyage  to  the  extent  of  forty-eigh^  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  diip^  did  not  entitle  the  insured  to  abandon.  If  a  cargo  be  damaged 
in  the  ooune  of  a  voyage,  and  it  appean  that  what  has  been  saved  is  less  than  the  amount 
of  freight,  it  is  held  to  b«  a  total  loas.^  PorAc  on  Insurance,  cap.  9.) 

Whan  by  the  occmreiioe  of  an^  of  tiie  perils  insunsd  again^  the  insured  has  acquired  a 
right  to  abandon^  ha  is  at  liberty  either  to  abandon  or  not,  as  he  ^nks  proper.  He  is  in  no 
case  bound  to  abandon ;  but  if  he  make  an  election,  ipd  resolve  to  abandon,  he  must  abide 
by  his  resolution,  and  has  no  longer  the  power  to  claim  for  a  partial  loss.  In  some  foreign 
tiouBtries  specific  periods  are  fixed  by  law  withm  which  the  insured,  afrer  being  informed  of 
the  hssst  must  elect  either  to  abandon  or  not.  In  this  country,  however,  no  particular  period 
is  fixed  for  this  purpoae;  hot  thorule  is,  that  if  the  insured  dctermUie  to  abandon,  he  must 
intimate  such  determination  to  the  insurers  within  a  rtaeonable  period  after  he  has  got  intelli- 
genee  of  the-  \omt  and  unneeeHmy  delay  in  making  this  intunation  being  mterpreted  to 
mean  diat  he  haa  decided  not  to  abandon. 

No  partjcnlar  form  or  oolemnity  is  requtred  in  giving  nolioe  of  an  abandonment  It  may 
be  givsB  either  to  the  underwriter  himself  or  the  agent  who  subicribed  for  him. 

The  eflact  of  an  abandonment  is  to  vest  all  the  rights  of  the  insured  in  the  insurers.  The 
.  kHar  beoomo  the  legal  ownan  of  the  ship,  and  as  such  are  liable  for  all  her  luture  outgoings 
•ad  entitled  to  her  friture  eaninga.    An  abandenment,  when  onea  made,  is  irrevocable. 

In  esse  of  a  shipwreck  or  other  ndsfoct«n%  the  captaia  and  crew  are  bound  to  exert  thenn 
selves  to  Ifaa  utmost  to  aavoaajauch  property  as  poaribie :  and  to  enable  tbem  to  do  this  without 
pa9a£o0loth<«ri|^«fahaadaQBaBt,oarpolieMspreiidotkMt»«>incasaofan^  diia- 
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fortune,  the  insured,  their  factors,  servants,  and  assigns,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  sue  and  labooj 
about  the  defence,  safeguard,  and  recovery  of  the  goods,  and  merchandises,  and  ship,  icc^ 
without  prejudice  to  the  iosurance ;  to  the  charges  whereof  the  insurers  agree  to  oontzibute, 
each  according  to  the  rate  and  naantl^  ff 'his  suliscxjIptioQ.". 

**  From  the  nature  of  his  mtuation,^  says  Mr.  Seijeant  Marshall, "  the  captain  has  an  im- 
plied authority,  not  only  from  the  insured,  but  also  from  the  insurers  and  all  others  interested 
in  the  ship  or  cargo,  in  case  of  misfortune,  tbHo  whatever  he  thinks  most  conducive  to  tht 
general  interest  of  all  concerned ;  and  tfaey  are  all  bound  by  his  acts.  Therefore,  if  the  ship 
be  di8ablcd.by  stress  of  weather,  or  any  odier  peril  of  the  jsea,  the  captain  may  Jiire  another 
vessel  tdr'ihe  transpdrt  of  the.  goods  tbltlieir  port  of  BeetinaliDii;  if  he4hiilL  it  for  tte  interest 
of  all  eonftmed  that' he  shmilfl  do  stf:  dr.he  m||^,'Upon  a  lia^tare,  appeal' againkt  a'sentenoe 
of  condemnation,  or  carry  on  any  other  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  the  ship  and  cargo, 
provided  he  has  a  probable  ground  for  doing  so ;  or  he  may,  upon  the  loss  of  the  shipi 
invest  the  produce  of  the  goods  saved  in  sitber  goods,  which  he  nay  ship  for  his  original 
port  of  destination ;  for  whatever  is  recovered  of  the  effects  insured,  the  captain  is  accountable 
to  the  insurers.  If  the  insured  neglect  to  abandon  when  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  so,  he 
adopts  the  acts  of  the-eaptaiui  and  he  is  bound  by  th«m«  If,  en  ^»  other  hand,  the  insurers, 
afier  notice  of  abandonment,  sufibr  the  cap&in  to  continue  in  the  OTMiagwnent,  he  becomes 
their  agent,  and  they  are  bound  by  hia  acts." 

As  to  the  sailors,  when  a  misfortune  happens,  they  are  bound  to  save  and  preserve  the 
merchandise  to  the  best  of  their  power ;  and  while  they  are  so  employed,  they  are  entitled  to 
wages,  so  far,  at  least,  as  what  is  saved  will  allow :  but  if  they  refuse  to  assist  in  this,  they 
shall  have  neither  wages  nor  reward.  In  this  the  Rhodian  law,  and  the  kwa  of  Oleron, 
Wisby,  and  the  Hanse  Tovrna,  Agree. 

The  policy  of  the  practice  of  abandonment  ^eema  very  ijneBtionable.  The  object  of  an 
insurance  is  to  render  the  insurer  liable  for  whatever  Kmm  or  damage  may  be  ineuired.  Bnt 
this  object  does  not  seem  to  be  promoted  by  compelling  him  to  pay  aa  for  a  total  loaa,  When, 
in  fact,  the  loss  is  only  partial.  The  eaptidn  and  crew  of*the  ahip  are  selected  l^  the  owneo^ 
are  their  servants,  and  are  responsible  to  them  fur  their  proceedings.  But  in  the  erent  of  a 
ship  being  stranded,  and  so  damaged  that  the  owneTs  are  entitled  to  abandon,  the  captain 
and  crew  become  the  servants  of  the  underwriters,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  ap- 
pointment, and  to  whom  they  are  moat  probably  altogether  unknown.  It  is  admitted  that  a 
regulation  of  this  sort  can  faaidly  foil  of  leading,  and  has  indeed  freqaently  led,  to  veiy  great 
abuses.  We,  therefore,  are  inclined  to  think  that  nhnndoament  oilght  not  to  be  sdlowed 
where  any  property  is  known  to  exist;  but  that  such  propoly'ehould  continue  «t  the  dis- 
posal of  the  owners  and  their  agenta,  and  that  the  underwriters  should  be  liaUe  only  for  the 
damage  really  incurred.  The  first  case  that  came  before  the  British  courts  with  respect  to  an 
abandonment  was  decided  by  Lord  Hatdwicke,'in  1744.  Mr.  Justice  Buller  appear*  to  have 
eoncuned  in  the  opinion  now  etaied,  that  abandonment  should  not  have  been  allowed  in  caaea 
where  the  loss  is  not  total 

For  further  information  as  to  this  eubmct,  see  the  excellent  worics  oTMr.  Seijeant  Marshall 
(book  L  cap.  13) ;  and  of  Mr.  Jnatioe  Park  (eapw  0)  on  the  Law  of  Ineonnoe. 

[  The  law  of  abandonment  has  been  pronounced  by  Lord  JGUon  to  be  one  of  the  moat 
uncertain  branches  of  the  law ;  and  Mr.  Benecke,  in  his  work  on  Indemnity,  expresses  the 
opinion — en  opinion  sanctioned  by  OhaneeHor  Kent-'^hat  little  leliance  is  to  be  put  on  any 
general  prindplea  in  determining  what  that  law  is  in  a  partieukr  case,  bat  that  recourse 
must  be  had,  for  this  purpose,  to  actual  decisions.  8se  Kmft  Commenimiet,  Lecture  46. 
— ilm.  Ed.] 

ABATEMENT,  or  RxBAtx,  is  the  name  somMiraes  giwn  tors  discoont  allowed  for  prompt 
payment ;  it  is  also  used  to  express  the  dedaotion  that  is  soaedmee  liiade  at  the  eustomhouBe 
fincMD  the  duties  chaigeable  upon  soch  goods  as  are  damaged.  This  aUowanoe  is  regulatsd 
by  the  6  Qto,  4  c.  107.  §  S8.  No  tbaisnent  is  madb  from  the  dntiai  charged  on  coflee^ 
currants,  figs,  lemons,  oranges,  raisins,  tobaeco,  and  wine. 

(  No  abatement  is  to  be  nnde,  on  account  of  damage  on  Aie  wyjn^  from  die  duties  pay* 
able  on  the  foBowing drugs,  vis:  eantharides,  coeeulus  Indieus,' Guinea  grams, 'ipeoacuanlUy 
jalap,  nuz  vomioa,  opium,  rhaboiiH  eaisapoiiUa,  and  aenna^*^  d^  6  WilL  4.  c  €9,  §  5.— 
hup.) 

I  In  the  United  Slatea,  in  respect  to  all  articles  impeitad,- that  hove  been  damaged  during  the 
voyage,  whether  subject  to  a  duty  ad  valorem,  or  whtdi  are  chargeable  with  a  speriiic  duty, 
eidier  by  number,  weight  or  measure,  the  apprtaaen  (appointed  for  the  pnrpose)  shall  as- 
certain and  certify  to  what  rate  or  per  cenloge  the  said  yoods,  wares,  or  merehaindisa,  are 
damaged,  and  the  rate  or  per  eentage  of  damage,  so  aseerteinedand  certiiSed,  shlU  be  deducted 
from  the  original  amount  subject  ton  duty  ad  valorem^or  from  the aMnal  or  original  number, 
weight,  or  measarev  on  whieh  epedtte  duties  woukl  have  beenoampoied :  Prmnded  that  no  al- 
lowance for  the  damage  4>n  any  goods,  wares,  and  merchandiBe,  that  have  bsen  entered,  and  on 
which  the  duties  have 'been  paid,  or  aeeured  to  be  paid,  and  for  wfaidh*a  perndt  haa  been 
granted  to  the  owner  on  ceqsi^ee  tfaeno^  and  whith  may,  on  examining  4he  ^auSt^pioveito 
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lie  imaged,  rfiall  be  mada,  nnlMs  proof,  to  ascortain  such  damage,  shall  be  lodged  in  the 
eastomhouae  of  the  port  or  place  where  each  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  have  been  landed, 
within  ten  days  after  the  landing  of  such  merchandise.  And  every  person  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  ascsartain  the  damage,  during  the  voyage,  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise, 
shall  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  or  affirmation  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties 
assigned  lum.  See  Act  2d  VLuth,  1799,  "  to  regulate  the  caUection  of  duties  on  imports 
«nd  tonnage,*  sec  53,  where  the  ibim  of  the  oath  or  affirmation  just  mentioned  may  be> 
found. 

The  mode  of  apprttsement  is  pointed  out  in  the  act  of  March  Is^  1823,  supplementaiy  to 
that  of  March  2d,  1799^*.ilfn.  Ed.] 

ACACIA.    See  Gvx  Akabic. 

ACAPULCO,  a  celelurated  seaport  on  the  western  coast  of  Mexico,  in  lat  le*'  50}'  N., 
kmg.  99**  49^  W.  Population  nnceitain,  but  said  to  be  from  4,000  to  6,000.  The  harbour 
of  Acapiiloo  is  one  of  the  finest  In  the  world,  and  is  cap^Ie  of  containing  an^  number  of 
ships  in  the  most  perfeet  sa£aty.  Previously  to  the  emaneipaticn  d  Spanish  Amenca,  a  galleon 
or  lafge  ship,  richly  laden,  was  annuafly  sMit  ^m  Aeapulco  to  Manilla,  in  the  Philippine 
Islands :  and  at  her  return  a  fair  was  held,  Which  was  much  resorted  to  by  strangers.  But 
this  sort  of  intercourse  is  no  longer  carried  on,  the  trade  to  Manilla  and  all  other  f^aoes  being 
now  c<mducted  by  pnv&te  individuals.  The  exports  conaist  of  bullion,  eochineal,  cocoa, 
vrool,  indigo,  4cc  The  imports  principally  consist  of  cotton  goods,  hardware,  articles  of 
jewellery,  raw  and  wrought  silks,  qncee,  and  aromatios.  Aeapulco  is  extremely  unhealthy ; 
and  though  it  be  the  principal  port  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexieo,  its  commerce  is  not  very 
considerable.  The  natigatioo  finom  Aeapulco  to  Guayaquil  and  Caliao  is  exceedingly  tedious 
and  difficult,  so  that  there  is  but  little  intercourse  between  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  moneys, 
weights,  and  measures,  are  the  same  as  those  of  Spain ;  for  which  see  Cadiz. 

[Ruschenberger,  who  visited  Aeapulco  in  1836,  states  its  population  to  be  about  3000 ; 
and  this  he  asserts  to  be  greater  than  it  ever  was  previous  to  the  separation  of  Mexico  from 
Spain. — Am.  Ed."] 

ACIDS  are  a  class  of  compounds  which  are  distinguished  from  all  others  by  the  following 
properties.  They  are  generally  possessed  of  a  very  sharp  and  sour  taste ;  redden  the  infu- 
sions of  blue  vegetable  colours;  are  oflen  highly  corrosive,  and  enter  into  combination  with 
the  alkalies,  earths^  and  metallic  oxides ;  forming  compounds  in  which  the  characters  of  the 
constituents  are  entirely  destroyed,  and  new  ones  produced  differing  in  every  respect  from 
those  previously  existing.  The  quality  or  strength  of  an  acid  is  generally  ascertained,  either 
by  its  specific  gravity,  which  is  found  by  means  of  the  hydrosaeter,  if  the  acid  be  liquid,  or 
by  the  quantity  of  pure  and  dry  subcarbonate  of  potass  or  soda,  or  of  carbonate  of  lime 
(marble^  which  a  given  weight  of  the  acid  requires  for  its  exact  neutralization.  This  latter 
process  is  termed  Acidimetry,  or  the  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  f«a/  acid  existing  in  any  ot 
the  liquid  or  otystallized  acids. 

The  principal  acids  at  present  known  are,  the  Acetie,  Benaoic,  Boracic,  Bromic,  Carbonic, 
Citric,  Chbric,  Cyanic,  Fluoric,  Ferropmssic,  OalKc,  Hydrobromic,  Hydriodic,  Iodic,  Lactic, 
Malic,  Margaric,  Meconic,  Muriatic  or  Hydrochloric,  Nitrous,  Nitric,  Olinc  Oxalic,  Phospo- 
ric,  Prussic  or  Hydrocyanic,  Purpuric,  Saccholactic,  Suberic,  Sulphurous,  Sulphuric,  Tartaric, 
Uric,  and  many  others  which  it  would  be  auperfluous  to  detaiL  It  is  the  most  important 
only  of  these,  however,  that  will  be  here  treated  of,  and  more  particularly  those  employed  in 
the  arts  and  manu&ctures. 

Acetie  or  wirtlifnaeM  a«ld.— TbJs  acid,  in  Its  pare  and  concentrated  form,  Is  obtained  fVoni  the  fluid 
matter  which  paates  over  In  distillation,  when  wood  is  exposed  to  heat  in  close  iron  cylinders.  This 
4nid  Is  a  mixture  of  acetie  acid,  tar,  and  a  very  volatile  ether ;  from  these  the  acid  may  be  separhted, 
after  a  second  distillation,  by  saturating  with  challL,  and  evaporating  to  dryness ;  an  acetate  of  lime 
Is  thus  procured,  which,  by  mixture  with  sulphate  of  soda,  (Glauber's  salt,)  is  decomposed,  the  re- 
sulting oompnunds  being  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime,  simI  a  very  soluble  aostate  of  soda ;  these  are 
easily  sefNtrated  flrora  each  other  by  solution  In  water  and  filtration ;  the  acetate  of  soda  being  ob- 
tsinad  in  the  cnrstalline  form  by  svaporation.  F^on  this,  or  the  acetate  of  lime,  some  manufHcturers 
emploving  the  rormer,  others  the  latter,  the  acetie  acid  is  obtained  by  distiUalion  with  sulphuric  acid ; 
(oil  of  vitriol ;)  as  thus  procured.  It  Is  a  colourless,  volatile  fluid,  having  a  very  pungent  and  refresh- 
ing odoor,  and  a  strong  acid  taste.  Its  strength  should  be  ascertained  oy  the  quantity  of  marble  re- 
quired for  its  neutralixstioii,  as  Its  speclfle  gravity  does  not  give  a  correct  indication.  It  is  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  the  acetate  of  lead  (sugar  of  lead)  in  many  of  the  phaipufcceudcal  compounds, 
and  also  as  an  antiseptic. 

Vinegar  is  an  impure  and  very  dilute  acetie  acid,  obtained  by  exposing  either  weak  wines  or  In- 
ftuioos  of  nnalt  to  the  air  and  a  slow  fermentation ;  it  contains,  besides  the  pure  acid,  a  large  qnantity 
of  colouring  matter,  some  mucilage,  and  a  little  spirit }  from  these  It  is  readily  separated  oy  distilla- 
tion. The  Impurities  with  which  this  distilled  vinegar  is  sometimes  adulterated,  or  with  which  it  Is 
accidentally  contaminated,  are  oH  of  vitriol,  added  to  increase  the  acidity,  and  oxides  of  tin  or  copper, 
arising  from  the  vinegar  having  been  distilled  through  tin  or  coppe;'  worms.  These  may  be  easily 
detected ;  the  oil  of  vitriol  by  the  addition  of  a  little  solution  of  muriate  of  bsrytes  to  the  distilled 
Tlnegar,  which,  should^tKe  acta  be  present,  will  cause  a  dense  white  precipitate }  and  the  oxides  of  tin 
OS  copper  by  the  addition  of  water  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Vinegar  is  emplnyed  ip 
■sany  cnlhiary  and  domestic  operations,  and  also  very  largely  in  the  manufocture  of  the  carbonate  of 
lead,  (white  lead,)  -^         ^ 

Aiazflie  csU^xlsts  aatenOy,  fbrmed  in  the  gam  bensoin,  and  may  be  procured  either  by  sub- 
■dUiBg  t^  bsasoia  in  ftas  powder  to.repaatsd^wWiaatioas,  oi  hy  digestii|g  it  with  lime  and  water. 
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Rtrainlng  off  the  clear  solntkni,  and  adding  nnrlatio  add,  wblcb  enters  faito  comblnatkni  witli  the 
lime,  and  the  bensoie  aeU,  being  nearly  insolnMe  In  water,  faHe  as  a  white  powder ;  Uiis  may  be 
further  purified  by  a  sublimation.  Benzoic  acid  la  of  a  beautiAil  pearly  white  colour  when  pure,  haa 
a  very  peculiar  aromatle  odour,  and  an  acrid,  acid,  and  bitter  taste ;  it  is  used  in  making  pastilles  and 
perAimed  incense.  This  acid  also  occurs  io  the  balsams  of  Tolu  and  Peru,  and  in  the  nrine  of  the 
horse  and  cow. 

Boradc  add-An  found  in  an  nncombined  state  in  many  of  the  hot  springs  of  Tuscany,  as  also  at 
Sesso  in  the  Florentine  territory,  ttoxa  whence  it  has  received  the  name  of  Sessolin.  In  Thibet,  Per- 
sia, and  South  America,  It  oecurs  In  combinaHoB  with  soda,  and  is  imported  flrom  the  former  place 
into  this  countrv  In  a  crystalline  form,  under  the  name  of  Tincal.  These  crystals  are  coated  with  a 
rancid,  fatty  substance,  and  require  to  be  purified  by  repeated  solutions  and  crystaUiaations ;  after 
which  it  is  sold  under  the  appellation  of  bom  ;0>i-^onte  of  soda ;)  f^om  a  hot  solution  of  this  salt  the 
bnracir.  acid  is  readily  obtained,  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  in  alight  excess ;  sulphate  of  soda  Is 
formed,  and  the  boraclc  acid  cryaiaUizee  as  the  solution  eools.  When  pure,  these  crystals  are  white, 
and  have  an  unctuous  greasy  reel ;  they  are  soluble  In  alcohol,  communicatinf  a  green  tinge  to  its 
flame ;  when  Aised  h  fbrcM  a  transparent  glass,  and  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Faraday  to  unite  with  the 
oxide  of  lead,  producing  a  Yery  uniform  glass,  free  from  all  defects,  and  well  adapted  for  the  purpose 
of  telescopes  and  other  astronomical  instruments.  Borax  is  much  employed  in  the  aru,  particularly 
in  metallurgk  operations  as  a  flux ;  also  in  enamelling,  and  In  pharmacy. 

Carhonk  a«U.>-Thls  acid  oecurs  very  abundantly  In  natitre,  combined  with  Ime,  ttamesia,  barytes, 
aerial  acid,  fixed  air,  mephitic  add;  frooa  any  of  theso  k  is  easily  separated  by  the  addition  of  neerly 
any  of  the  other  adds.  In  its  uncombined  form.  It  is  a  transparent,  gaseous  fluid,  having  a  density 
of  1-53,  atmospheric  air  being  unity ;  It  is  absorbed  to  a  considerable  extent  by  water,  ana  when  the 
water  Is  rendered  lightly  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda«  and  a  large  quantity  of  gas 
forced  Into  it  by  pressure,  It  forms  the  well-known  refreshing  beverage,  soda  water.  This  sas  is  also 
formed  in  very  large  quantities  during  combustion,  reapiration,  and  fermentation.  Carbonic  acid  gas 
is  destructive  of  animal  lilb  and  combustion,  and  from  its  great  weight  accumulates  In  the  bottoms  of 
deep  wells,  cellars,  caves,  Itc,  whieh  have  been  closed  for  a  long  period,  and  numerous  fbtal  accidents 
arise  freqpently  to  persons  entering  such  phtces  ineautloiiely  \  the  precaution  should  always  be  taken 
of  introducing  a  llKnted  candle  prior  to  the  descent  or  entrance  of  any  one ;  for  sliould  the  candle  be 
extinguished,  It  would  be  dangerous  to  enter  until  properly  ventilated.  The  combinations  of  carbonic 
acid  with  the  alkalies,  eartba,  and  metallic  oxides  are  termed  carbonates. 

Citric  cieid— exists  la  a  fVee  state,  in  the  juice  of  the  lemon,  lime,  and  other  fruits,  combined  how- 
ever with  mucilage,  and  sometimes  a  Itlile  sugar,  which  renders  it,  if  required  to  be  preserved  for  a 
long  period,  very  liable  to  ferment ;  on  this  account,  the  cryiitallized  citric  add  is  to  be  preferred.  It 
is  prepared  by  saturating  the  lemon  juice  with  chalk ;  the  citric  acid  combines  with  the  lime,  forming 
an  insoluble  compound,  while  the  carbonic  acid  is  liberated  ;  the  insoluble  citrate,  after  being  well 
washed,  w  to  be  acted  upon  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  forma  sulphate  of  lime,  and  the  citric  acid 
enters  into  solution  in  the  water;  by  filtration  and  evaporation  the  citric  acid  is  obtained  in  rolmirlcss 
transparent  crystals.  The  diief  uses  to  which  it  is  applied  are  as  a  preventive  of  sea  scurvy,  and  in 
making  refreshing  acidulous  or  eflbrvescing  drinks ;  for  which  latter  purpose  it  is  peculiarly  fitted 
f^om  its  very  pleasant  flavour. 

J^Morie  Mtrf— -Is  found  In  the  well-known  mtneral  fluor  spar  In  combination  with  lime ;  from  which  it 
is  procured  In  the  liquid  fom,  by  dlstillatton  wHb  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  a  leaden  orailver  retort;  the 
receiver  should  be  of  the  same  material  as  the  retort,  and  kept  cool  by  ice  or  snow. 

This  acid  is  gaseous  in  Its  pure  form,  highly  corrosive,  and  intensely  acid  ;  it  is  rapidly  absorbed  by 
water,  communicatinf  its  properties  to  that  fluid.  Its  chief  use  is  for  etching  on  glass,  which  it  cor- 
rodes with  sreat  rapidity.  For  this  purpose  a  thin  coating  of  wax  is  to  be  melted  oii  the  surface  of  the 
glass,  and  the  sketch  drawn  by  a  fine  hard-pointed  instrument  through  the  wax ;  the  liquid  acid  is 
then  poured  on  it,  and  after  a  short  tfane,  on  the  removal  of  the  acid  and  coating,  an  etching  wUl  be 
found  in  the  substance  of  the  glass.  A  very  excellent  application  of  this  property,  possessed  by  fluoric 
acid,  is  in  the  roughinc  the  shades  for  table  lamps.  All  the  metals,  excepi  sil  vec,  lead,  and  platina,  are 
acted  upon  by  this  add. 

{Mlic  acid.— The  source  f^om  which  this  acid  Is  generally  obtained  Is  the  nut  gall,  a  hard  protube- 
rance produced  on  the  oak  by  the  puncture  of  Insccto.  The  most  simple  method  of  procuring  the  acid 
in  its  pure  form.  Is  to  submit  the  galls  in  fine  powder  to  sublimation  ia  a  retort,  taking  care  that  the 
heat  be  applied  slowly  and  with  caution ;  the  other  processes  require  a  very  long  period  for  their 
completion.  When  pure,  gallic  acid  has  a  white  and  silky  appearance,  and  a  highly  astringent  and 
slightly  acid  taste.  The  nut  galls,  which  owe  their  properties  to  the  gallic  add  they  contain,  are  em- 
ployed very  extensively  in  the  arts,  for  dyeing  and  staining  silks,  cloths,  and  woods  of  a  black  colour ; 
this  is  owing  to  its  forming  with  the  oxide  of  iron  an  intense  black  precipitate.  Writing  ink  is  made 
on  the  same  principle ;  a  very  excellent  receipt  of  the  late  Dr.  Black's  Is,  to  take  3  oc.  of  the  best 
Aleppo  galls  in  fine  powder,  1  ox.  sulphate  of  Iron,  (green  vitriol,)  1  ox.  logwood  finely  rasped,  1  os. 
ffum  arable,  one  pint  of  the  best  vinegar,  one  pint  of  soft  water,  and  8  or  10  cloves ;  in  this  case  the 
black  precipitate  Is  kept  suspended  by  the  gum. 

JFTydritf (f ic  <if  id,— a  compound  of  Iodine  and  hydrogen,  in  its  separate  form  is  of  very  little  Importance 
In  the  arts ;  iu  combinations  with  potass,  soda,  and  other  of  the  metellic  oxides,  will  be  treated  of 
hereafter. 

Malie  iicid— exists  in  the  Juices  of  many  fhiits,  particularly  the  apple,  as  also  in  the  berries  of  the 
service  and  mountain  ash. 

Mtconic  add^Ui  found  in  opium,  in  combination  with  morphia,  forming  the  meconate  of  morphia,  on 
which  the  action  of  opium  principally  depends. 

Muriatic  acid,  or  gmrits  of  goU^.—TxAA  acid  (the  hydrochloric  of  the  French  chemists)  is  manufactured 
fi-om  the  chloride  of  sodium  (dry  sea  salt)  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  (oil  of  vitriol.)  Tlie  moat 
economical  proportions  are  90  pounds  of  fosed  salt,  and  SO  pounds  of  oil  of  vitriol  previously  mixed 
with  an  equal  weight  of  water;  these  are  placed  in  an  iron  or  earthen  pot,  to  which  an  earthen  head 
and  receiver  are  adapted,  ^nd  submitted  to  distillation ;  the  muriatic  acid  passes  over  in  the  vaporous 
form,  and  may  be  easily  condensed.  The  liquid  add  thus  obtained  should  have  a  specific  gravity  of 
M7,  water  being  equaf  to  100 ;  it  has  a  strong  acid  taste,  and  a  slight  yellow  colour ;  this  is  owing  to 
a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron.  By  redistillation  in  a  glass  retort  at  a  low  temperature,  it  may  bo 
obtained  perfectly  pure  and  colourless.  It  sometimes  contains  a  little  sulphuric  arid ;  this  Is  detected 
by  a  solution  of  muriate  of  barytes.  Hnriatks  acid,  in  its  uncombined  state.  Is  an  invisible  elastic  gas, 
having  a  very  strong  afllnity  fomrater ;  that  fluid  absorbing,  at  a  temperature  of  40^  Fahrenheit,  400 
times  Its  volume,  and  the  resulting  liquid  add  has  a  densltv  of  131.  8o  great  is  this  attraction  for  water, 
that  when  the  gas  is  liberated  into  the  air,  it  combines  with  the  moisture  always  present  in  that  me- 
dium, forming  dense  white  vapours.  Its  combinations  with  the  alkalies,  kjc.  are  termed  muriates ;  those 
of  the  greatest  importance  are,  the  mnrtates  of  tin,  ammonia,  barytes,  and  sea  salt.  The  test  fbr  the 
presence  of  muriatic  add  In  any  liquid  is  the  nitrate  of  silver,  (lunar  caustic,)  whkh  causes  a  cardy 
white  precipitate. 

A^ttrk  acid,  ersfuqftftis.^This,  which  If  one  of  tlw  miBt  wafol  achis  with  which  Ike  ehembt  li 
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teqnalotad,  !■  prepared  by  acting  upon  aaltpetre  (nitre  or  nitrate  cf  potass)  with  oil  of  vitriol ;  th« 
proportions  beet  suited  for  this  purpose  are,  three  parts  l>v  weiffht  of  nitre  and  two  of  oil  of  vitriol  i 
or  100  nitre,  and  60  oil  of  vitriol  previonslj  diluted  with  SO  of  water;  either  of  these  proportions  will 
produce  a  verv  ezcelleni  aeid.  when  submined  to  distillation,  whiol  should  be  conducted  in  earthen 
or  glass  vessels,  the  nitric  acid  passes  over  in  the  form  of  vapour,  and  a  bisulphate  of  potass  (sal 
siizum)  remains  in  the  retort. 

Nitric  acid  of  commerce  has  usually  a  dark  orange-red  colour,  giving  olT  copious  fumes,  and  having 
K  specific  gravity  of  150,  water  being  100.  It  is  strongly  aeid  and  higiily  eorrosive.  It  may  be  obtained 
perfectly  colourless  by  a  second  distillation,  r^ecting  the  first  portion  that  passes  over.  It  is  much 
employed  in  the  arts,  for  etching  on  copper-plates  for  engraving ;  also,  for  the  separation  of  stiver  fVom 
cold,  in  the  process  of  quartation.  In  phnrmacy  and  snrgery  it  is  extensively  used,  and  is  employed 
for  destroying  contagious  efilnvia.  Combined  with  muriatic  acid,  it  forma  aqua  regia,(niiro-inuriatie 
acid,)  used  as  a  solvent  fbr  gold,  platina,  &.c.  This  acid  is  frequently  contaminated  with  the  muriatic 
and  niphnric  acids  *,  these  may  be  detected  by  th^  following  methods.-— A  portion  of  the  suspected 
acid  trtiould  be  diluted  with  three  or  fhur  times  iu  volume  of  distilled  water,  and  divided  into  two 
glasses;  to  one  of  whioh  nitrate  of  silver  (lunar  caustic  in  solution)  is  to  be  added,  and  to  the  other, 
nitrate  of  barytes ;  if  murlnti«^  acid  be  present,  a  white  curdy  prccipitats  will  be  thrown  down  by  the 
farmer :  and  !f  sulphuric,  a  white  granular  precipitate  bv  the  latter. 

Oxalic  acfii— occurs  in  combination  with  potass  as  binoxalate  of  potass  in  the  diflTerent  varieties 
of  sorrel,  from  whence  the  binoxalate  of  potass  has  been  termed  salt  of  sorrel.  This  acid  is 
ttsuallv  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  sugar,  evaporating  the  solution,  after  the  action  has 
eeased,  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  and  redissolving  and  recrysialliaing  the  crystals  which  kretbus 
procured. 

It  is  sold  in  small  whitd  aeicular  crystals,  of  a  strongly  acid  taste  and  highly  poisonous,  and  some- 
times  in  its  external  appearance  bears  a  strong  similarity  to  Epsom  salts,  (sulphate  of  magnesia,)  which 
It  has  bten  unfortunately  frequently  mistaken  fbr.  It  m  instantly  distinguished  fVom  Epsom  salts  by 
placing  a  small  crystal  upon  the  tongue;  when  its  strong  acid  taste,  compared  with  the  nauseous 
bitter  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  will  be  quite  a  sufficient  criterion.  In  cases  of  poisoning,  however, 
by  this  acid,  lime,  or  chnlk,  mixed  with  water  to  form  scream,  should  be  immediately  administered, 
the  eorobinattons  of  oxalic  add  with  these  substances  being  perfectly  inert.  It  is  employed  In  removing 
iBk  stains,  Iron  moulds,  ^c.  from  linen  and  leather ;  the  l^t  proportions  for  these  purposes  are.  1  oa. 
of  the  acid  to  a  pint  of  water.  The  most  delicate  test  of  the  presence  of  oxalic  aeid  is,  a  salt  or  lime 
or  lime-water,  with  either  of  which  it  forms  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
aelds.    Its  combinations  are  termed  oxalites. 

PkMpk»rit  sdd^is  of  very  little  imnortanee  in  a  eommercial  point  of  view,  except  as  forming 
with  lime  the  earth  of  bones,  (phosphate  of  lime.)  It  is  prepared  bv  heating  bones  to  whiteness  in  a 
fhrnace ;  from  this  phosphoric  acid  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  still  combined,  how- 
ever, with  a  small  quantity  of  lime.  The  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  phosphorus,  the  latter  being  added 
gradually  and  in  small  pieoes,  yields  this  acid  in  a  state  of  purity ;  iu  combinations  axe  termed 
phosphates. 

Prvusic  atid^  or  kydroeyttnie  ee<d.— This  acid,  which  is  the  most  virulent  and  poisonous  acid  known, 
is  contafated  in  peach  blossoms,  bay  leaves,  and  many  other  vegetable  productions,  which  owe  their 
peculiar  odour  to  the  presence  of  prussic  acid.  For  tJie  purposes  of  medicine  and  chemistry,  this  acid 
n  prepared  either  by  distilling  one  part  of  the  cyannret  of  mercury,  one  pKrt  of  muriatic  acid  of  specific 
gravity  1*15,  and  six  parts  of  water,  six  parts  of  prussic  acid  being  collected ;  or,  by  dissolving  a 
certain  weight  of  cyanuret  of  mercury,  and  passing  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the 
solution,  until  the  whole  of  the  mercury  shall  be  precipitated  ;  if  an  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
should  be  present,  a  little  carbonate  of  lead  (white  lead)  will  remove  it;  on  filtering,  a  colourless 
prussic  acid  will  be  obtained.  By  the  first  process,  which  is  tho'  one  followed  at  Apothecaries'  Hall, 
the  acid  has  a  density  905,  water  being  equal  to  1,000 ;  by  the  latter,  it  may  be  procured  of  any  required 
strength,  depending  on  the  quantity  of  cyanuret  of  mercury  dissolved.  The  best  test  for  the  presence 
of  this  acid  is,  first  to  add  a  small  quantity  nf  the  protosulphate  of  iron  (solution  of  green  vitriol,) 
then  a  little  solution  of  potass,  and  lastly  diluted  sulphuric  acid  ;  if  prussic  acid  be  present,  prussian 
blue  will  be  formed.  Its  combinations  are  called  pruasiates  or  bydrocyanates ;  when  in  its  concentrated 
Ibrm,  it  is  so  rapid  in  its  effects  that  Inrse  aiumals  have  been  killed  In  the  short  space  of  80  seconds, 
or  ft'om  a  minute  to  a  minute  and  a  half. 

Smlpkurvua  .ddd—Is  ftirmed  whenever  solphur  is  burnt  in  atnospherfe  air :  It  Is  a  sufiTneating  and 
pungent  gas,  strongly  acid,  bleaches  vegetable  colours  with  great  rapidity,  and  arrests  the  process  of 
vinous  fermentation.  For  these  purposes  it  is  therefore  very  much  employed,  especially  in  bleaching 
woollen  goods  and  straws.  Fermentation  may  be  immediately  arrested  by  burning  a  small  quantity 
of  snlphur  in  casks,  and  then  racking  off  the  wine  while  still  fermenting  into  them ;  this  frequently 
gives  the  wine  a  very  unpleasant  taste  of  sulphur,  which  is  avoided  by  the  use  of  sulphate  of^potasa, 
made  by  impresnating  a  solution  of  potass  with  sulphurous  acid  gas. 

Sulphuric  aeid^  or  oil  of  vitriol-~tai\\ed  Oil  of  vitriol  from  its  having  boon  formerly  manufactured  from 
treen  vitriol, (sulphate  of  iron.)  In  some  parts  of  the  Continent  this  process  is  still  followed.  The 
jnethod  generally  adopted  in  this  country,  is  to  introduce  nine  pans  of  sulphur,  intimately  mi.Ted  with 
one  part  of  nhre,  in  a  state  of  active  combustion,  into  large  leaden  chambers,  the  bottoms  of  which 
are  covered  with  a  stratum  of  water.  Buiphurous  and  nitrous  acid  gases  are  generated,  whlrh  enter- 
ing into  combination  form  a  white  crystalline  solid,  which  fsHs  to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber ;  the 
Instant  that  the  water  comes  in  contact  with  it,  this  solid  is  decomposed  with  a  hissing  noise  and  ef- 
fervescence, sulphuric  acid  combines  with  the  water,  and  nitrous  gas  is  liberated,  which  combining 
witli  oxygen  fr'om  the  air  of  the  chamber,  is  converted  into  nitrons  acid  gas,  again  combines  with  sul- 
phorotis  acid  ^as,  and  again  fUle  to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber:  this  process  continues  as  long  as  the 
combustion  of  the  sulphur  is  kept  up,  or  as  long  as  atmospheric  air  remains  in  the  chamber ;  the  nitrous 
acid  merely  serving  as  a  means  for  the  transference  of  oxygen  from  Uie  atmosphere  to  the  sulphurous 
acid,  to  convert  it  into  sulphuric  acid.  The  water  is  removed  from  the  chamber  when  of  a  cf^rtnitt 
Strength,  and  reidaced  by  fresh.  These  aeid  waters  are  then  evaporated  in  leaden  boilers,  and  finally 
concentrated  in  rlass  or  platina  vessels.  As  thus  manufactured,  sulphuric  acid  is  a  dense  oily  fluid, 
colouriess,  intensely  acid,  and  highly  corrosive,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1,846,  water  being  equal 
lo  1,000.  This  aeid  is  the  most  important  with  which  we  are  acquainted  ;  it  is  employed  In  the  ninna- 
fecture  of  the  nitric,  muriatic,  acetic,  phosphoric,  citric,  tartaric,  and  many  other  acids ;  also  in  the 
preparation  of  chliirine,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  bleaching  powder, (oxymurfaite  of  lime  or  rhluride 
of  lime,)  for  the  preparation  of  sulphate  of  mercury,  in  the  manufhcture  of  calomel  and  corrosive  sub- 
limate,  and  In  innumerable  other  chemical  manufactures.  In  tlie  practice  of  physic  It  is  also  very 
much  employed.  It  usuallv  contains  a  little  oxide  of  lead,  which  is  readily  detected  b;'  dUutins  tha 
acid  with  alKiut  four  times  its  volume  of  water,  and  allowing  the  sulphate  oflead  to  subside.  Its  com- 
blnatlona  are  denominated  sulphates.  The  filming  sulphuric  acid,  as  manufactured  at  Nordliauseii, 
contains  only  one -half  the  quantity  of  water  in  its  composition. 

Tartaric  aeid.— This  acid  is  procured  from  the  cream  of  tartar,  (Utarirate  of  potass,)  obtained  by 
pnrifyhi^  the  crust  which  separates  during  the  fermentatioQ  of  winet  by  solution  and  crvstaliization 
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SVhtn  this  purified  bitartrate  is  diaaolved,  and  lime  or  carbonate  of  lime  lidded,  ma  ineoluble  tartr&tfl 
of  lime  falls,  whkh  after  washing  should  be  acted  upon  by  sulphuric  acid ;  sulphate  of  lime  is  thus 
formed,  and  the  tartaric  acid  enttrs  into  solution,  and  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation  and  crystalli- 
rat  ion.  It  is  employed  very  mucn  in  the  arts.  In  calico-printing,  as  also  in  making  effervescing  draughts 
and  povders  in  pharmacy. 

Uric  aeiri—ia  an  animal  aefd  of  very  little  Importance,  except  in  a  scientific  point  of  view ;  it  ezlsti 
in  the  excremente  of  serpents,  to  the  amount  ot  05  per  centi,  and  forms  the  basis  of  many  of  the  urinary 
calculi  and  gravel. 

N.  B.  This  artieU,  and  that  an  alkaUes,  Aa«s  »«m  furmshei  »y  an  abU  waetkal  ehemiat. 

ACORNS  (Ger.  Eichdn,  Eckerm  Fr.  Gland»g  It  Gkumde,  Sp.  BeUoUu  f  Rut» 
SchedudHi  Lat  Olandes),  the  seed  or  friutof  the  o«k.  Aeoms  fonned  a  poitof  the  food  of 
man  in  early  ages,  and  frequent  allonion  is  made  in  the  daasics  to  this  drcuinstance.  (  Virgil^ 
Georg.  lib.  i.  Iki.  8. ;  (hnd.  Met.  lib.  L  tin.  106,  Ax.)  In  some  countries  they  are  sUU  used« 
Ib  periods  of  scaraty,  as  a  sobstitate  for  bread.  With  m  they  are  now  rarely  vised  except  for 
fiatening  hogs  and  podltiy.  They  are  said  to  make,  when  toasted,  with  the  addition  of  a  Ut> 
tie  iieBh  butler,  one  of  the  best  substitutes  lor  cofiea.    Thm  taste  is  astzingent  and  bitter. 

ACORUS  (CtUamtu  aromaiicut)^  sweet  flaf,  or  sweet  nidi,  a  red  or  knotty  root,  about 
the  thickness  of  the  little  finger,  and  aereral  inches  long.  '*  'Vhn  root  of  the  sweet  flag  has  a 
pleasant  aromatic  odour,  similar  to  that  of  a  mixture  of  cinnamon  and  allspice.  The  taste  is 
warm,  pungent,  bittensh,  and  aromatic"-«-(77ioi?Mfm's  Difpengatory,)  The  root,  which  is 
used  in  medicine,  was  formerly  imported  from  the  Levant,  but  it  is  now  obtained  of  an  equally 
good  quality  frvm  Norfolk* 

ACRE,  a  measure  of  land.  The  Imperial  or  standard  English  acre  oontains  4  roods,  each 
food  40  poles  or  perches,  each  pole  S72^  square  feet;  and  consequently  each  acre— 43,560 
square  feet  Previously  to  the  introduction  of  the  new  system  of  weights  and  measures  by 
^  act  5  Geo.  IV.  cap.  74,  iSbe  acres  in  use  in  different  parts  of  England  varied  considerably 
fit)m  each  other  and  from  the  standard  acre ;  but  these  customary  measures  are  now  abolish- 
ed. The  Scotch  acre  oontains  four  roods,  each  rood  40  fialls,  end  each  fell  36  ells;  the  ell 
being  equal  to  37*06  Imperial  inches.  Henoe  the  Imperial  is  to  the  Scotch  acre  neariy  as  1 
to  lj[,  one  Scotch  acre  being  equal  to  1*261  Imperial  acres.  The  Irish  acre  is  equal  to  1  acre 
8  roods  and  I9^^pcltm ;  80^  Irish  being  equal  to  40  Impeiia]  acres. 

[The  standard  English  acre  is  the  acre  in  use  in  the  United  Stales. — Am,  EdJ] 

ADAMANTINE  SPAR  (Hind.  Corundum)^  a  stone  so  called  from  its  hardneas,  found 
In  India,  Ava,  China,  Ac,  crystallized,  or  in  a  mass.  It  is  ascertained  to  be  a  species  of  sap* 
phire.  The  Indian  variety  is  the  best  Colour  gre^,  with  sh&des  of  green  and  light  brown ; 
fracture  foliated  and  sparry,  sometimes  vitreoils.  It  is  brittle^  uid  k>  hard  as  to  cut  rock  crystal 
and  most  of  the  gems.  Specific  gravity  frvm  3-71  to  4*18.  The  Chinese  variety  differs  from 
the  Indian  in  containing  grains  of  magnetic  iron  ore  disseminated  through  it,  in  being  gene- 
rally of  a  darker  colour,  and  having  externally  a  ehaiayani  lustre ;  its  specific  gravity  is 
greater,  and  its  hardness  somewhat  inferior.    It  is  employed  to  polish  gems. 

ADJUSTMENT,  in  commercial  navigation,  (he  settlement  of  a  loss  incurred  by  ths 
insured. 

In  the  case  of  a  total  kws,  if  the  policy  be  an  open  one,  the  insurer  is  obliged  to  pay  the 
goods  according  to  their />nme  cos/,  that  is,  the  invoice  price,  and  all  duties  and  expenses  in- 
curred till  they  are  put  on  board,  including  the  premium  o(  insiwanoe.  Whether  they  might 
have  arrived  at  a  good  or  a  bad  market,  is  held  by  the  law  of  England  to  be  immaterial.  The 
insurer  is  supposed  to  have  insured  a  constant  and  not  a  variable  sum ;  arid  in  the  event  of  a 
loss  occurring,  the  insured  is  merely  to  be  put  into  the  same  situation  in  whi<^  he  stood  b^ 
fore  the  transaction  began.  If  the  policy  be  a  valued  one,  the  practice  is  to  adopt  the  valua- 
tion fixed  in  it  in  case  of  a  total  loss,  unless  the  insurers  can  diow  that  the  insured  had  a 
colourable  interest  only,  or  that  the  goods  irere  greatiy  overvalued.  In  the  case  of  all  partial 
losses,  the  value  of  the  goods  must  be  proved. 

"  The  nature  of  the  contract  between  the  insured  and  insurer  is,"  says  Mr.  Justice  Park, 
^  that  the  goods  shall  come  safe  to  the  port  of  delivery ;  or,  if  they  do  not,  that  the  insurer 
will  indemnify  the  owner  to  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  goods  stated  in  the  policy.  'Wher- 
ever then  the  property  uMured  is  lessened  in  value  by  damage  received  at  sea,  justice  is  done 
by  putting  the  merchant  in  the  same  condition  ^relation  being  had  to  the  prime  cost  or  value 
in  the  policy)  in  which  he  would  have  been  had  the  goods  arrived  free  from  damage ;  that 
is,  by  paying  him  such  proportion  of  the  prime  cost  or  value  in  the  poUsy  as  oorTesponds 
with  the  proportion  of  the  dimhiution  in  value  occasioned  by  the  damage.  The  question 
then  is,  how  is  the  proportion  of  the  damage  to  be  ascertained  1  It  certainly  cannot  be  by 
any  measure  taken  from  the  prime  cost;  but  it  may  be  done  in  this  way  ,*^-*Where  any  thing, 
as  a  hogshead  of  sugar,  happens  to  be  spoiled,  if  you  can  fix  whether  it  be  a  third,  a  fourth, 
or  a  fiflh  worse,  than  the  damage  is  ascertained  to  a  mathematical  certainty.  How  Lb  this  to  be 
found  out  1  Not  by  any  price  at  the  port  of  shipment,  but  it  must  be  at  the  port  of  delivery, 
when  the  voyage  is  completed  and  the  whole  damage  known.  Whether  the  price  at  the  lat- 
JBT  be  high  or  low,  it  is  the  same  thing ;  for  in  either  cass  it  equally  shows  whether  the 
damaged  goods  are  a  third,  a  fourth,  or  a  fiftti  worse  than  if  they  had  come  sound;  conse- 
ttuettUv,  whether  the  injuiy  sustained  be  a  third,  fonr^  or  fifth  of  the  value  of  the  thin^ 
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4nd  as  tbe  insurer  pays  the  vfcole  prime  oo8t  if  the  thing  be  wholly  lost,  so  if  it  be  only  t 
third,  fourth,  or  fifth  worse,  he  pays  a  third,  fourth,  or  fifth,  not  of  the  value  for  which  it  is 
sold,  but  of  the  value  eiaied  in  the  policy  And  when  no  valuation  is  stated  in  the  policy, 
the  invoice  of  the  cost,  with  the  addition  of  all  charge,  and  the  premium  of  insurance,  shall  be 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  loss  shall  be  computed." 

Thus,  suppose  a  policy  to  be  efiected  on  goods,  the  prime  eost  of  which,  all  expenses  in- 
ehided,  amounts  to  1,000/.;  and  suppose  fux^r,that  these  goods  would,  had  ^ey  safely 
nached  die  port  of  delivery,  have  brought  1,200/.,  but  diat,  owing  to  damage  they  have  met 
with  in  the  voyage,  they  only  fetch  800/.;  in  this  case  it  is  j^n,  infumuch  as  goods  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  worth  1,300/.  are  only  worth  800l;  that  they  have  been  deterior- 
afed  one^hird,  and  hence  it  follows,  confiMrmably  to  what  has  been  stated  above,  that  the  in* 
sQier  must  pay  one-third  of  their -pn'me  eost  (1,000/.),  or  363^  6».  8c/.  to  the  insured. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  goods  at  the  port  oC  delivery,  ths  ^rois  acui  not  the  neti  proceeds 
of  the  sales  are  to  he  taken  as  the  standard. 

A  ship  is  vahied  at  the  s«m  she  is  wocth  tl  the  time  abe-saSs  .on  the  voyage  insured,  in- 
cluding the  expenses  of  rspairs,  the  value  of  her  furniture,  proviflions^  and  stores,  the  money 
advMiced  to  the  sailors,  and,  in  general,  every  expense  of  dieoutfit,  to  which  is  added  the  pre- 
mium of  insurance. 

When  an  adjustment  is  made,  it  is  usnal  for  the  insurer  to  endoarse  upon  ^  policy  **  ad* 
justed  this  loss  at  (so  miieh^  per  cent,,*'  payable  ni  &  given  lime,  generally  a  month,  and  to 
sign  it  with  the  initials  of  hw  name.  This  is  considered  as  a  note  of  band,  and  as  such  is 
primA  faeie  evidence  of  the  debt,  not  to  be  shaken,  but  by  proving  that  fraud  was  used  in  oIh 
tabling  it,  or  that  there  was  some  miaooneeption  of  the  law  or  the  foct  upon  which  it  was 
made.  See,  for  a  further  discussion  of  this  subject,  the  actiole  MAmura  Imsvaascs,  Park^ 
<m  the  Law  oflneuranee  (cap.  6.),  and  MqrehoU  (book  i.  cap.  14.). 

[See  also  kenCe  Commenfaries,  Lecture  iS.-^Am,  Ed.] 

ADMEASUREMENT.  SeeToNiiAOB. 

[ADMIRALTY  COURTS  have  authority  to  try  and  determine  aU  maritime  causes,  or 
wch  injorics,  which,  though  they  are  in  fhrir  nature  of  common  law  cognizance,  yet,  being 
committed  on  the  high  seas,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  oidinaiy  courts  of  justice,  are  therefore  to 
be  remedied  in  a  peculiar  court  of  their  own.  When  the  court  of  admiralty  has  not  original 
jurisdiction  of  the  cause,  though  there  should  arise  in  it  a  qurstlon  that  is  proper  for  the 
cognizance  of  that  court,  yet  thu  does  not  alter  or  take  away  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
ordinaiy  courts  of  law.  And  so,  vice  verea^  if  it  has  jurisdiction  of  the  original,  it  has  also 
jurisdiction  of  all  consequential  questions,  though  properly  determinable  at  common  law. 

If  port  of  any  contract,  or  other  cause  of  action,  arises  upon  the  sea,  and  part  upon  the  land, 
the  common  law  excludes  the  admiralty  court  from  its  jurisdiction.  Seamen's  wages,  how- 
ever, though  the  contract  for  them  be  made  upon  land,  as  is  nearly  always  the  case,  are  re- 
garded as  a  proper  object  of  the  admiralty  jurisdiction ;  that  is,  [provided  the  contract  be  to 
receive  their  wages  in  the  usual  manner,  and  be  not  under  seal. 

The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty  courta,  as  well  in  England  as  in  the  United 
States,  has  been  conferred  upon  them  by  eiatute,'  in  the  former  country  by  the  act  of  the  28th  » 
of  Henry  VIII.  c.  15. ;  and  in  the  latter  by  the  judiciary  act  of  1789,  and  other  subsequent 
acts,  explaining  or  enkurgiog  its  provisions.  By  one  of  dicse  additional  acts  (that  of  ISS.*)), 
the  jurisdiction  in  question  is  made  to  comprehend  all  ofiencas  which  **  shall  be  committed  on 
hoard  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  belonging  to  any  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United  Stales,  while 
lying  in  a  port  or  place  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  foreign  state  or  sovereign,'*  by  any  per- 
son whose  oflenqe,  if  committed  on  board  of  such  ship  or  vessel  on  the  high  seas  would  be 
cognizable  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States ;  provided,  **  that  if  such  offender  shall  be  tried 
for  sudi  ofienoe,  and  acquitted  or  convicted  thereoi|  in  any  competent  court  of  such  foreign 
stale  or  sovereign,  he  shaU  not  be  sul^ect  to  another  trial.*'  This  act  also  provides  that  the 
admiralty  jurisdiction  shall  extend,  or  it  is  perhaps  more  proper  to  say  that  it  assumes  that  such 
jurisdiction  does  actually  extend,  to  certain  crimes  copimitted  "  in-  any  arm  of  the  sea,  or  in 
any  river,  haven,  creek,  basin,  or  bay  "  of  the  United.  States,  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
particular  state. 

In  case  of  prizes  in  time  of  war  between  our  own  oation  and  another,  or  between  two 
other  nations^  which  are  taken  at  sea  and  brought  into  our  ports,  the  courts  of  admiralty  have 
aa  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  same  according  to  the  law  of  nations.  1'he  prize 
juriadidion  extends  alao  to  capturea  made  in  foreign  ports,  and  to  all  captures  made  on  land 
by  any  force  or  armament,  should  a  portion  of  it  partake  of  a  qaval  chankcter. 

The  court  of  admiralty  in  England  is  held  before  the  brd  high  admiral,  or  his  deputy, 
who  is  called  the  judge  of  the  court,  for  the  trial  of  civil  causea^  which  are  determined  by  the 
jjodge  without  the  aid  of  a  jury.  The  proceedings  bear  much  reBemblance  to  those  of  the 
dvil  law,  but  are  not  entirely  founded  thereon ;  and  the  couit  lik/ewise  adopts  and  makes  une 
of  other  laws,  as  occasion  requires ;  such  as  the  Rhodian  laws  and  the  kiws  of  Oleron ;  the 
vhcto  being  oonectod,  altered,  and  amended,  \q.  acl«  of  parUament  sod  common  usage«  and 
a  body  of  jurisprudenoe  being  thnsfoimed,,  whiah  owes  ita  anthorit;^  only  to  its  reception  bjr 
oonaent  of  the  crowB  and  people. 
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For  the  trial  of  persons  charged  with  tlie  commis-sion  of  crimefl,  three  or  foar  c 
(aiDODg  whom  two  common  law  judges  are  urjally  appointed)  are  added  to  the  admiral  or 
his  deputy ;  and  an  indictment  being  fint  found  by  a  grand  jury  of  twelve  men,  they  are  to 
be  tried  by  a  petit  jury.    The  proceedings  ahouUl  be  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Admiraljy  jurisdiction  in  the  United  States  is  vested  in  the  federal  oonrts^  and  is  exercised 
by  them  on  prmciples  altogether  analogous  to  those  by  which  the  English  courts  of  adminUty 
are  guided.  By  the  act  of  1789,  before  refi^red  to,  the  trial  of  all  causes  shall  be  by  jury, 
excepting  civil  causes  of  admiralty  or  maritime  jurisdicticn.  See  Muketon^s  Commenic^ 
ries*,  book  3.  c.  5  and  7.  and  book  4.  c.  19.  Also  Ken^9  CommerUanes,  Lectuje  17.-^.^. 
Eff,] 

ADVANCE  impliee  money  paid  before  goods  are  deUvered,  or  upon  consignment.  It  is 
usual  with  merdiants  to  advance  firam  a  half  to  two4hirds  of  the  value  of  goods  consigoed 
to  them,  on  being  requited,  oa  their  reoeiving-  invoice^  bill  ^of  IiidiBg,  orders  to  insure  them 
from  sea  risk,  &c. 

ADVERTISEMENT,  in  its  geiienl  sense,  is  way  information  as. to  any  fact  or  cirram!- 
stance  that  has  occurred,  or  is  expeeted  to  oceur;  but,  in  a  oommenaal  sense,  it  is  under- 
stood to  relate  only  to  specific  intoaalioM  v^ith  fespeci  to  the  sale  of  articles,  the  formatioa 
and  dissolution  of  partnerships,  bankruptcies,  meetings  of  creditors,  &c.  Untii  last  year,  a 
duty  of  Sb,  %d.  was  charged  upon  every  advertisemeiit,  Umg  or  short,  inserted  in  the  Gazette, 
or  in  any  newspaper,  or  litsraiy  work  publkhed  in  parts  or  numbers.  This  doty  added 
about  100  per  cent  to  the  coift  of  advertisiag,  for  the  oharge  (exclusive  of  the  ^uty)  for 
inserting  an  advertisement  of  the  ordinary  length  in:  the  newspapers  ravely  exoeeds  Ss. 
or  4«.    In  1832,  the  du^  prodwsed  166,40U  in  Qieat  Britain,  and  15,349/.  in  Ireland. 

Last  yoar  (I83S)  the  doty  oa  advertisements  was  redaoed  to  I«.6tf.;  arid  fMs,  we  have  no  doatit,  will 
occasion  auch  an  increaae  of  advertising  as  to  pceveot  the  revenue  (torn  bein^r  mnterially  Ujarfd  by 
the  reduction.  But,  instead  of  being  iDMllfied  merely,  this  is  a  duty  that  ouelit  to  be  wholly  repealed. 
Its  operation  is  necesearily  most  unequal,  and,  in  many  instances,  most  oppressive.  Can  any  thing 
be  more  glariiifly  unjust  than  to  impose  the  same  duty  on  a  notke  of  the  publication  of  a  sixpesny 
pamphlei,  or  of  a  servant  being  oat  of  place,  as  on  ao  intimation  of  the  sale  uf  a  valuable  netate  1  But 
as  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  impose  the  duty  on  an  ad  valorem  princijUp,  this  ]rv)ufitice  caimnt  be 
obviated  so  long  as  it  Is  maintained.  In  a  commercial  country,  a  duty  on  advertisements  is  peculiarly 
objectionable,  inasmucb  as  U  cheeks  the  circulation  of  information  or  much  importance  to  mereantiw 
men.  We,  therefore,  hope  that  this  unjust  and  impolfcUc  tax  may  be  speedily  giveu  up.  Its  abandon- 
ment  would  not  cause  any  dimbiution  of  revenue  ;  A)r  it  is  abundantly  certain  that  its  loss  would  be 
more  than  made  up  by  the  increased  productiveness  of  the  duties  on  paper  and  newspaper  stamps 
For  an  account  of  the  operation  of  tbs  sttmpituty  on  Uteiamrs,  see  BoO&s. 

ADVICE  is  usaally  given  by  one  merchant  or  banker  to  another  h^  Utta-j  infonning 
him  of  the  bills  or  drafls  drawn  (ti  him,  with  all  particulars  of  date,  or  sight,  tlie  sum,  to 
whom  made  payable,  Ac  Where  bills  appear  for  acceptance  or  payment,  they  are 
frequently  refused  to  be  honoured  for  want  of  advice,  '  It  is  also  necessary  to  give  advice, 
as  it  prevents  forgeries :  if  s  merchant  accept  or  pay  a  bill  for  the  honour  of  ady  other 
person,  he  is  bound  to  advise  him  thereof  and  this  should  always  be  done  under  an  ad  of 
honour  by  a  notary  public. 

AGARIC,  a  fungus  growing  on  the  trunks  of  trees.  That  produced  in  the  Levant  from 
the  larch  is  accounted  the  best  It  is  brought  Into  the  shops  in  irregular  pieces  of  different 
magnitudes,  of  a  chalky  whiteness,  and  very  light  The  best  is  easily  cot  with  a  knife,  is 
friable  between  the  fingers,  and  has  no  hard,  gritty,  or  coloured  v^a.  It  is  used  in  medicine 
and  dyeing. — (Lewist  Mat.  Med,) 

AGATE  (popularly  CoavsLii.ir),  (Ger.  Aehaf;  On,  Aehaati  Pr.  A^tde,-  It  A^ata; 
Rus.  Agat/  Lat  Achates).  A  genus  of  semi-pellucid  gems,  so  called  from  the  Greek 
AytTK,  because  originally  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  that  name  in  Italy.  It  is  never 
wholly  opaque  like  jasper,  nor  transparent  as  quartz-crystal ;  it  takes  a  very  high  polish, 
and  its  opaque  parts  usually  present  the  appearance  of  dots,  eyes,  veins,  aones,  or  bands. 
Its  colours  are  yellowi^  reddish,  bluish,  milk-white,  honey-orange,  or  ochre-vellow,  Hesh- 
blood,  or  brick-red,  reddish-brown,  violet-blue,  and  brownish-green.  It  is  found  in  irregular 
rounded  nodules,  fh>m  the  size  of  a  pin*s  head  to  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter.  The 
lapidaries  distinguish  agates  according  to  the  colour  of  their  ground;  the  finer  semi-trans- 
parent kinds  being  termed  oriental.  The  mosf^heautiful  agates  found  in  Great  Britain  are 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Scotch  pebhlen^  and  are  met  with  in  different  parts  of 
Scotland,  but  prlndpally  on  the  mountain  of  Cairngorm;  whence  they  are  sometimes 
termed  Cairngorms.  The  German  agates  ere  the  largest  Some  very  fine  ones  have  been 
brought  from  Siberia  and  Ceylon.  They  are  found  in  great  plenty  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  settlement  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  are  still  met  with  in  ludy.  But  the 
principal  mines  of  agate  are  situated  in  the  little  principality  of  Rajpepla,  in  the  province  of 
Gujrat,  fourteen  miles  distant  fiom  the  city  of  Broach,  where  they  are  cut  into  beads, 
crosses,  snufi^boxes,  &c.  They  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities  to  other  parts  of 
India,  and  to  this  country;  and  hence,  perhaps,  tfie  jewellers'  term  **■  broach." 

AGENT.    See  Factok. 

AGIO,  a  term  used  to  express  the  diflbrence,  b  point  of  value,  between  metallic  oai 
paper  money;  or  between  one  sort  of  metallic  money  and  another. 
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ALABASTER  (Ger.  Ahbatterf  It  AkJxutrof  Fr.  Alb&trtt  Rus.  Alabcuir/  Lat 
AhhaabritU),  A  land  of  attme  reiembling  marbte,  but  loiUr.  Under  this  name  are  con- 
fooaded  two  mmeralay  the  gtfpaeow  and  ealcanauB  alabasters ;  they  are  wholly  di&tinct 
firom  each  other  when  pore,  baft  in  some  of  the  varieties  are  oceaaionally  xoixed  together. 
The  former,  when  of  a  white,  or  yeikiwiah,  or  greenish  colour,  semi-transparent,  and  capable 
ef  receiving  a  potish,  is  empbyed  by  statuaries.  It  is  very  easily  worked,  bat  it  is  not 
aofloeptible  of  a  polish  equal  to  marble.  Calcareous  alabaster  is  heavier  than  the  former; 
it  is  not  so  hard  as  msorblerbut  is  notwitfislaBdiiig  susceptible  of  a  good  polish,  and  is  more 
used  in  statuary.  The  elatnaries  distinguish  alabaster  into  two  sorts,  the  common  and 
snentaL  Spain  and  Italy  yield  (he  beat  alabaster.  That  produeed  at  Montania,  in  the 
papal  states,  is  in  the  highest  esteem  fer  its  beautiful  whiteness.  Inferior  sorts  are  found  in 
Franee  and  (}emany.    Alabaster  is  wrought  into  tables^  vases,  statues,  chimney-pieces,  disc 

ALCOHOL  (AmuBHT  spibit),  (Fr.  &iprit  de  Vin  /  Ger.  Weingeut  /  It.  Bptrito  ardente, 
Spmh  di  VinOf  Aetitumente),  the  name  given  to  the  pure  spirit  obtainable  by  distillation, 
and  subsequent  rectifl&catiDn,  from  all  Uquors  tiiat  have  undergone  the  vinous  fermentation, 
and  from  none  but  each  as  are  suseepiible  of  it  It  is  light  transparoat  colourless,  of  a 
sharp,  penetrating,  agreeable  smell,  and  a  warm  stimulating  taste.  It  is  quite  the  same, 
wbedier  pbtained  from  brandy,  wine,  whiskey,  or  any  other  fluid  which  has  been  fermented. 
The  spedfic  gravity  of  ak<^ol  when  perfeetl}^  pure  is  from  '792  to  -SOO,  that  of  water  being 
1,000;  but  the  strongest  spirit  afforded  by  meie  distillation  is  about '820;  alcohol  of  the 
shops  is  about  *635  or  ^840.  Alcohol  earaiot  be  froaen  by  any  known  deg^e  of  cold.  It 
boils  at  174^.  It  is  the  only  dissolvent  of  many  resinous  substaaees ;  and  is  extensively  used 
in  medicine  and  the  arts.^ — i^Dn*  A,  T.  Thomson,  Urt,  4'<^.) 

ALDER,  the  BeHda  cdnos  of  botanists,  a  forest  tree  abundant  in  En^and  and  most 
parts  of  Europe.  It  Arives  best  in  marshy  giounds,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  It  rarely 
attains  to  a  very  gieat  mm ;  its  wood  is  extremely  durable  in  water  or  in  wet  ground ;  and 
hence  it  is  mueh  used  -for  piles,  phmkiDg,  pumps,  pipes,  sluices,  and  generally  for  all 
purposes  where  it  is  kept  constantly  wet  It  soon  rota  when  exposed  to  the  weather  or  to 
damp ;  and  when  dry,  H  is  much  subjeet  to  worms.  •  The  colour  of  the  wood  is  reddish 
yellow,  of  diflforent  shades,  and  nearly  uniform.  Texture  vevy  uniform,  with  larger  septa 
of  the  same  colour  ae  the  wood.    It  is  soft,  and  works  easily.^  Trec^/tf's  Principla  (f 


ALB  and  BEER,  well-known  and  exteaavely  used  fermented  liquors,  the  principle  of 
which  is  extracted  from  several  soits  of  grain,  but  most  commonly  from  barley,  after  it  has 
undergone  ^  process  termed  malting. 

1.  HUtorieal  Notice  of  Ak  and  Beer, — ^The  manufacture  of  ale  or  beer  is  of  very  high 
antiquity.  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  owing  to  the  want  of  wine,  the  Egyptians  drank  a  liquor 
fermented  from  barley  (lib.  iL  cap.  77.).  The  use  of  it  was  also  very  anciently  introduced 
into  Greece  and  Italy,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  very  extensively  used  in 
these  countries.  Mead,  or  methegHn,was  probably  the  earliest  intoxicating  liquor  known  in 
the  North  of  Europe.  Ale  or  beer  wa%  however,  in  common  use  in  Germany  in  the  time 
of  Tadttts  (Jliorik  Germ.  cap.  23.}.  **  All  the  nations,**  says  Pliny,  **  who  inhabit  the 
West  of  Europe  have  a  liquor  with  which  they  intoxicate  themselves,,  made  of  com  and 
water  {fittge  madida).  The  manner  of  making  this  liquor  is  somewhat  diilerent  in  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  other  countries,  and  it  is  ealled  by  many  various  names ;  but  its  nature  and  pro- 
pertiee  are  everywhere  the  same.  The  people  of  Spain,  in  particubr,  brew  this  liquor  so 
well  that  it  will  ke^  good  for  a  long  time.  So  exquisite  is  the  mgenuity  of  mankind  in 
gratifying  their  vicious  appetite^  that  they  have  thus  invented  a  method  to  make  water 
itself  intoxicate." — (/fia/.  Nat,  lib.  xiv.  cap.  22.)  The  Saxons  and  Danes  were  passion- 
ately fend  ^beev;  and  the  drinking  of  it  was  supposed  to  form  one  of  the  principal  enjoy- 
mento  of  the  heroes  admitted  to  the  hall  of  Odinw---(^ai/a/V  Northern  Antiqwiiiesy  cap.  6, 
dec.)  The  maAufecture  of  ale  was  early  introduced  into  England.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  laws  of  Ina,  King  of  Weasex ;  and  is  particularly  specified  among  the  liquors  provided 
fer  a  royal  banquet  in  the  reign  of  ESdward  the  Confessor.  It  was  customary  in  the  reigns 
of  the  Norman  princes  to  regulate  the  price  of  ale ;  and  it  was  enacted,  by  a  statute  passed 
in  1272,  that  a  brewer  should  be  a]Iowe<ito  aell  two  gallons  of  ale  fer  a  penny  in  aties,  and 
three  or  feur  gallons  for  the  same  price  in  tfie  country. 

The  use  of  hops  in  the  manofecture  of  ale  and  beer  seems  to  have  been  a  German 
nventson.  They  wera  used  in  the  breweries  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  till  200 
years  aAerwanls,  or  till  the  beginning  of  the  nxteenth  century.  In  1A80,  Henry  VTIl. 
enjoined  brewers  not  to  put  h(^  into  their  ale.  It  would,  however,  appear  that  but  little 
attention  was  paid  to  this  order;  for  in  1659  hop  plantations  had  begun  to  be  fonned. — 
(Beckmann*8  Hist.  Invent,  vol.  iv.  pp.  836 — 341.  Eng.  ed.)  The  addition  of  hope  renders 
ale  more  palatable,  by  giving  4t  an  agreeable  bitter  tasto,  wlnle,  at  the  same  lime,  it  fits  it  for 
being  kept  much  longer  without  injury.  Generally  speaking,  the  English  brewers  employ 
a  much  larger  quantity  of  heps  than  the  Scotch.    The  latter  are  in  the  hsl  k  of  usn'tg,  in  brew 
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ing  the  fine  EcUnbuigb  tie,  £rom  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a  lialf  of  bops  for  evai^p  \mAd  of 
inah. 

2.  DhtincUon  between  Ale  and  Beer,  or  Porterj^-^Thaa  di«lindiott  has  been  ably  eluci- 
dated by  Dr.  Thomaa  Thurason,  in  his  valuable  artiide  on  Bcewing,  in  the  Siqypleinant  to 
the  Bncyclopsdia  Britannioa  :~-^  Both  ala  and  beeropa  in  Qntd.  Britain  obtained  by  fiar-^ 
mentation  froni'  the  malt  of  barley ;  but  they  diAs:  from  each  othen  in  eaveral  particularflk 
Ale  is  light-cobored,  briak,  and  sweatiih,  or  at  lisaat  free  from  bitter ;  whila  beer  it  datk* 
coloared,  bitter,  and  mock  lees  briak.  What  ie  caDad  pmitr  in  Eng^land  ie  a  ipeciefl  of 
beer ;  and  the  term  *'  porter*'  at  preaent  eigmfiea  what  was  formerly  called  ettwng  beer* 
The  original  difTerenoe  between  ^  and  beer  was  owing  to  the  malt  from  which  they  were 
prepared.  Ale  malt  was  dried  at  a  very  low  heat,  and  eonaeqaently  was  of  a  pale  colour ; 
while  beer  or  porter  malt  was  diied  at  a  higher  tempetatare,  and  had  of  conseqiMftoe  acquired 
a  brown  colour.  This  incipisnt  charring  had  developed  a  pacuUar  and  agreeable  bitter 
taste,  which  was  communioatad  to  tiia  bear  along  with  the  dark  oolouiv  Tikis  bitter- 
taste  rendered  beer  more  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  leas  injacioaa  to  the  oonatiintioo  than 
ale.  It  was  condequently  manufactured  in  greater  quantitiea,  and  aona  became  the  ooramon 
drink  of  the  lower  ranks- in  England.  Whan  malt  became  high  pcieed,  in  consequence  of 
the  heavy  taxes  laid  upon  it,  and  the  gnat  hkcrease  in  the  price  of  baiAqr  vdiich  took  place 
during  the  war  of  the  French  rsvokition,  the  brewers  fooad  out  that  a  greater  qMantity  of  wort 
of  a  given  strength  could  be  prepared  firnn  pale  malt  than  from  brown  mak.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  pale  mak  was  substituted  for  brown  malt  in  the  brewing  of  porter  and  beer. 
We  do  not  mean  that  the  whole  mak  employed  was  pale,  bnt  a  oensi^rabla  proportion  of 
it  The  wort,  of  course,  was  much  paler  than  before;  and  it  wanted  that  agraeahle  bitter 
flavour  which  characterized  porter,  and  made  it  so  nmch  relished  by  moat  palates*  The 
porter  brewerg  endeavonaad  to  reaoedy  these  defects  by  aeveiai  artificiai  additioiiflk  At  (ho 
same  time  various  subatitates  were  tried  to  supply  the  place  of  the  agreeable  bitter  com- 
municated to  porter  by  the  use  of  brown  mdt  Quaaaa,  eoccnlos  indicus,and  we  believo 
even  opium,  were  employed  in  suecesaion :  but  none  of  tbear  was  Sb^utd  to  answer  the 
purpose  sufficiently.  Whether  the  use  of  these  sufastanoes  be  atiU  peraevesed  in  we  do  not* 
know ;  but  we  rather  believe  that  they  are  not,  at  least  by  the  London  porter  breweu." 

3.  AdttUeration  of  Ale  and  Beer^^-^ubmitution  of  Raw  Grain  fvr  Mall. — ^l^he  use  of  the 
articles  other  than  malt,  referred  to  by  Dr.  Thomson,  has  been  expressly  forbidden,  under  heavy 
penalties,  by  repeated  acts  of  paiiiamont  The  act  66€ieo.  3.  a  68,  has  the  foUbwing  clauaes  .*— 

**  No  brewer  or  il«a>«r  is  or  retailor  of  beer  ehsH  receive  or  hiive  is  hie  poassseion,.ornuiJic,  or  use, 
or  mix  with,  or  put  into  iiny  worts  or  beer,  any  liquor,  extrmot,  ealx,  or  other  aiaterlul  or  prcpjiiation. 
for  tlw  ptirpoee  of  darkeuinf  the  colour  of  wortn  or  beer;  or  any  liquor,  extract,  c;Ux„or  otiiur  niRte- 
rial  or  preparatlan  other  tlian  brown  malt,  ground  or  anground,  as  commonly  need  fa)  brewiRg ;  or 
slmil  receive,  or  have  in  hie  poeseeeion,  or  use,  or  mix  witJi,  or  put  into  any  wone  or  beer ^ any  mf»- 
Ia89«s,  honey,  Ui|unrice,  vitriol,  qunasia.  cooculua  indicua,  grains  of  paradiae,  Guinea  peppei,  or  opium, 
or  A«y  tixtrnct  or  pro(KirAtion  of  molasaes,  honey,  liquorice,  vitriol,  quassia,  coccutua  indlcns,  grains 
of  paradise,  Guinea  pepper,  or  opium,  or  any  article  or  preparation  wkatmootmr  for  oraoa  MMbotittae  for 
malt  or  kofo,  upon  pain  tluu  alt  such  liquor,  extract,  calx,  moiitsses,  honey,  vilriol,  qiiasaia,  eoeculus 
tndious,  grains  of  paradise,  6uin«a  pepper,  opium,  extract  article,  and  preparation  aa  aforesaid,  and 
alHO  the  said  worts  and  beer,  shall  ba  forfeited,  to);eilier  with  the  casks,  veseeU,  or  other  packngea, 
and  may  he  SRized  by  any  otflc4>r  of  exciae ;  and  tueh  brewer  af,  dealer  ia,  or  retailer  of  hear,  ao  oflbod- 
ins,  shall  <t)r  each  offiinee  Airfek  SO(M. 

"  No  druggist,  or  vender  of  or  dealer  in  drags,  or  chemist,  or  other  person  whatever,  shall  aeD,  send 
or  deliver  to  any  lic^^nsed  brewer  of,  or  denier  in,  or  retailer  of  beer,  knowing  him  to  be  so  licensed,  or 
reputed  to  be  so  Hce9s«d,  or  to  any  oth«^  person  fbr,  or  oa  aeeoant  of,  or  in  trust  fbr,  or  for  the  use  of 
■ueh  brewer,  dealer,  or  telailer,  angr  cotoiirlng,  fr»m  whatsver  material  mads,  or  any  other  matexial 
or  preparation  oihiir  than  ungronnd  brovn  suUt,  for  the  purpose  of  darkening  the  colowr  of  worts  or 
beer ;  or  any  liquor  or  prepanuion  heretofore  or  hereafter  made  use  of  fbr  darkenlnf  the  eoloar  of 
worts  or  beer,  or  any  molasses  or  other  articles,  as  Mentioned  in  the  first  saction,  for  or  as  a  sufastitate 
for  malt  or  hope  respectively ;  and  if  any  druggist,  or  vender  of  or  dealer  In  dnin»  or  any  chemist,  or 
other  pnrson  whatever,  shall  ao  do,  all  such  liquor  called  colouring,  and  material  or  preparation  fhr 
the  purpose  aforesaid,  and  liquor  and  preparation  v>ed  for  darkening^  the  colour  of  worts  or  beer,  rao* 
lasses,  and  article  or  preparation  to  be  used  as  a  suhatitute  fbr  malt  or  ho|a,shBti  be  fonfetledi  andms]^ 
bf)  s^xed  by  any  ofRcer  of  exeiss ;  and  the  druggist,  venik»r»  daalsr,  chemist*  or  other  peiaon  so  otfonif- 
log,  shall  forfpil  500/.»' 

By  the  act  I  Will.  4.  c.  51,  fbr  the  repeal  of  the  ale  and  beer  duties,  it  It  enactsd  (^t7),  **'that  no' 
brewer  shall  have  in  his  brewery,  or  in  any  part  of  his  entered  premises,  or  id  any  wiUoonnscted  with 
such  brewery,  any  raw  or  uauialted  corn  or  grain ;  and  all  unroalied  corn  or  grain  which  shall  be 
found  in  such  brewing  premises  or  mill„and  all  malted  corn  or  grain  with  which  such  unmalted  com 
or  grain  may  have  been  mixed,  shall  be  forfeited,  and  may  be  Mrlsed  by  any  of5eer,  tag allMr  with  all 
vessels  or  packages  in  which  such  raw  or  unmalted  asm  er  grain  shall  se  etmtained,  or  is  which  such 
unnwited  corn  or  grain,  and  the  malted  corn  or  grain  with  wtdch  the  same  may  have  been  nixed,  shall 
be  contained ;  and  every  brewer  shall  for  every  such  offence  n>rf)ett  80(M.*' 

4.  Descriplione  of  Ale  and  ^fifler^— Pkevioaaly  to  1823,  there  were  only  two  aorta  of  beer 
allowed  to  be  brewed  in  England,  viz.  ttrong  iesr,  that  is,  beer  of  the  value  of  16^.  and  up- 
wards the  barrel,  exclusive  of  the  doty  {  and  emali  beer,  or  beer  of  the  value  of  less  than 
16r.  a  barrel,  exclusive  of  the  duty.  In  1823,  however,  an  act  was  passed  (i  Goo.  4.  c  51,) 
authorizing  the  brewing,  under  certain  conditions,  of  an  iniermodiaie  beer.  But  this  sort 
oi  beer  was  either  not  suited  to  the  public  taste,  or,  which  ia  more  probable^  the  restrictions 
aid  on  the  brewers  deterred  (hem  from  engaging  eztensively  ia  its  manu£icture. 

This  limitation  and  daaaificatioa  of  the  ditferent  sorts  of  ale  and  beer,  according  to  their 
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strength,  originated  in  the  duties  laid  upon  them  ;  and  now  that  these  duties  have  heen  repeal- 
ed,  ale  and  beer  maj  he  brewed  of  any  degree  of  strength.    This  is  an  immense  advantage. 

ft.  Rcgulaiions  at  to  the  Manufacture  of  Alt  and  Bf^r.^-Since  Ae  abolitioii  of  the  beer 
duties  these  regulations  are  very  few  and  simple ;  and  comist  only  in  taking  out  a  license, 
SDtering  the  premises,  and  abstaining  from  tiie  use  of  any  article,  other  than  malt,  in  the 
preparation  of  the  beer.  A  brewer  using  any  place  or  inaah-tmi,  for  the  purpose  of  brewing, 
widiout  having  made  an  entiy  thereof  at  the  nearest  eidse  office,  ibrfeits  for  every  such  offence 
200/. ;  an«l  aHl  the  worts,  beer,  and  materials  for  making' the  same,  together  with  the  mash- 
tun,  are  forfeited,  and  may  be  seixed  by  any  officer.  Brewers  obstructing  officers  shall,  for 
evety  such  ofience,  forfeit  lOOiL— (1  WilL  4.  c  51.  §  i  15,  16.) 

6.  License  Duties. — Number  of  Brewers. — ^The  license  duties  payable  by  brewers  of  ale 
and  beer,  under  the  act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  81,  and  the  numbers  of  such  Hoenses  granted  daring  the 
years  1829  and  1832  are  as  follows :— 


Sums  charged 
for  Licenses. 

ciUBioer  or  ciceuvo* 

sranted. 

1010. 

lass. 

M     i.    d.   , 

0    10    0 

f,8M 

8,503 

1      9    6 

4,871 

6,M4 

1    10    0 

0,997 

9.ie« 

S     0    0 

11,5C3 

16,628 

3      0    0 

297 

019 

TWO 

2-0 

m 

11      &    0 

63 

134 

U      0    0 

U 

71 

30      0    0 

33 

80 

49     0    0 

5 

33 

MOO 

ft 

6 

75      0    0 

13 

10 

0    10    0 

M 

51 

1      0    0 

8 

0 

^     1    1ft   0 

13 

IS 

i    0  0 

111 

27 

5      5    0 

1,770 

50 

CommAii  brewers  of  strong  beer,  not  exceedlag  ^  b»nels 
Exceeding   30  and  not  exceeding  50  barrels     ... 


—        so 

«« 

100 

—          100 

.«. 

1/WO 

—      14»0 

.. 

3,000 

—      3.000 

— 

5.000 

—      5.00O 

^- 

7,500 

-      7,40i 

.M 

10.000 

—     10.000 

— 

30,000 

—     »»,000 

_ 

30,000 

-     30.000 

.— 

40,000 

Exceeding;       - 

- 

40.000 

firewers  of  table  beer  only,  not  exceeding  SO  barrels 
Exceeding  30  and  not  exceeding  50  barrels 

—        50  —  100     —  -       • 

Eweeding     ....UM)—  .. 

Uetatl  brewers  of  strong  beer    -        -        -       -       - 


The  great  increase  in  tlie  aanil»er  of' brewers  in  1638,  am  ceiupared  witli  1830,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
abolition  of  the  beer  duties  in  1630.    The  increase  since  1633  has  not  been  verv  innteriul. 

N.  B.  The  barrel  contains  38  vallons,  or  4  tirkins  of  9  xnilons  eacli.  IinperiRi  ineaiiire.  It  isonacted 
<1  Will.  4.  c.  51.  ^  7.),  that,  from  the  10th  of  October.  1830^  brewers  are  ta  pay  their  llreiise  duty  ac- 
eording  to  the  malt  used  by  tliem  in  brewing,  and  that  every  brower  shall  be  deemed  to  liave  bruwed 
•M  barrel  of  beer  for  every  two  biisheis  of  malt  used  by  such  brewer. 

Account  of  the  Number  of  firewerv.  Licensed  Vtetnntlcni,  Persons  licem>ed  fhr  the  sole  of  Beer,  to  be 
drunk  cm  and  offllie  Premises,  dtc;  with  tlie  Quantitrps  of  Malt  nied  bv  suihBrowiTS,  A:c.  in  Eng- 
faintf,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  during  the  Year  1835.^  (Pari.  Paptr^  fi».  359.  Sees.  TS30.) 


Bngland 
Scotland 
Ireland 


2,099  54.551 
243  17,036 
*»5- 


T^Sfi 


Tebs 
niak  « 


NoliotM 
mk 


35,530 


4,118 


Nusibcr  n4m  bww  thslr 
owa  Brcr. 


35,903 
335 


To  br    tNol  iM  Iw 

rfnwk  oaldnMk  oa 

tlM  ihf 

pTcBiPfetk  T  Pratt  itn. 


14,84« 


987 


tttUUot  MkllcanMBicd  by  eai* 
CI.W. 


l«,41ft,4409, 

908,800 

],639v5^ 


RcTWiM  lircaMd  to 


Tr.  l« 
dnit.k   OB 


Not  lobi 
(Inink  ai> 


1,531.797  3.708, 117|3l8,blfi 
110,3601 


UoWrtKip^Jof.   3.580  71.577    35,530,     4,118  36.2fT    14,840* 


087   10,330,627  9,671, r7l3.702.417  318,010 
— — ■ — *r 


It  it  enacted,  (I  Will.  4.  c.  51.,)  that  every  peseon  whe  shaH  sell  any  beer  or  ale  in  lets  quantities 
than  fbur  and  a  half  gs  lions,  or  two  dozen  reputed  quart  belt  lea,  te  be  druuk  else  where  than  w  tJie 
prsBilses  where  sold,  shall  be  deemed  a  dealer  i»  beer. 

7.  Progressive  Consuraptim  of  Ak  and  .B«dr.— Malt  fiquor  early  became  tothe  labouring 
elMKa  of  England  what  the  inferior  sorts  of  Wine  wo  to  the  people  of  Prance,  at  once  a 
neceesBiy  of  tile  and  a  luxury ;  the  taste  for  it  was  uxntersally  difitised.  There  are,  however^ 
BO  means  by  which  an  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  ^uantibr  actually  consumed  previousiy 
to  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  But  duties,  amounting  to  Sa.  6tf .  a  barrel  do  strong,  and  to  60*. 
a  barrel  on  small  ale  or  beer,  were  imposed,  for  the  first  timei,  in  166D.  These  duties,  being 
farmed  until  1684,  the  amount  of  the  revenue  only  ta  known ;  and  as  there  are  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  proportion  which  the  strong  bore  to  the  sm^  beer,  the  qnantiiics  that  paid 
doty  cannot  be  specified.  But,  since  the  collection  of  the  duty  was  intrusted  to  oflicers  ent- 
tloyed  by  government,  accurate  accounts  have  been  kept  of  the  quantides  of  each  sort  of 
b^r  on  which  duty  was  paid,  as  well  as  the  rate  of  duty  and  its  amount  Now,  it  aj  pears, 
that,  at  an  average  of  the  ten  yean  from  1684  to  1693  inclusive,  the  amount  of  ale  annually 
rharged  with  duty  was  as  follows :— Strong  ale        -        -        4,867,293  Iwrels. 

Smalt  do.         •       -        d,j^  6,278      do 
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Soon  after  the  ReroliiUon  several  temporary  duties  were  imposed  on  ale  and  beer;  bat  in 
1694  they  were  consolidated,  the  established  duties  being  then  fixed  at  4ts,  9d.  a  barrel  on  ^ 
strong,  and  at  U.  3dL  on  the  small  beer,  instead  of  2»,  6d.  and  6d^  which  had  been  the  rates 
previously  to  1690.    This  increase  of  duty  had  an  immediate  eflect  on  the  consumption,  the 
quantity  brewed  during  the  ten  years  from  1694  to  1703  being  as  follows: — 
Strong  ale        ...        3,374,604  barrels. 
SmaUdo.         -        -        -        2,180,764    do. 
^     The  whole  of  this  decrease  must  not,  however,  be  ascribed  to  the  increase  of  the  beer  duties 
enly  ;  the  duties  on  malt  and  hops  having  been,  ttt  the  same  tinie,  considerably  increased, 
operated  partly,  no  doubt,  to  produce  the  effisct 

During  the  five  years  ending  with  1750,  the  ale  brewed  amounted,  at  an  average,  to  3,803- 
580  barrels  of  strong,  and  2,169^540  barrels  of  smalL-*(/famt^a7i>  PrincipUs  of  Taxaiion^ 
p.  255.) 

The  ale  brewed  in  private  families  for  their  own  use  has  always  been  exempted  from  any 
duty ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  supposed  that  the  fidling  off  in  the  consumption,  as  evinced  by 
the  statements  now  given,  was  apparent  only,  and  that  the  decline  in  the  public  brewery 
would  be  balanced  by  a  propoitioiial  extension  of  the  private  brewery.  But,  though  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  quantity  of  beer  brewed  in  private  fiuniJies  was  increased  in  con- 
sequence of  the  peculiar  taxes  laid  on  the  beer  brewed  for  sale,  it  is  abundantly  certain  that  it 
was  not  increased  in  any  thing  like  the  ratio  in  which  the  other  was  diminished.  This  is 
establislied  beyond  all  dispute,  by  the  fact  of  the  oonsumption  of  malt  having  continued  very 
nearly  stationary ,  notwithstanding  the  vast  increase  of  population  and  wealth,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  last  century  down  to  1750,  and,  indeed,  to  1830! — (See  Malt.)  Had  the  fact, 
as  to  nudt,  been  different,  or  had  the  demand  for  it  increased  proportionally  to  the  increase  of 
population,  it  would  have  lAiown  that  the  effect  of  the  malt  and  beer  duties  had  not  been  to 
lewen  tlie  consumption  of  beer,  but  merely  to  cause  it  to  be  brewed  in  private  houses  instead 
of  public  breweries ;  but  the  long  continued  stationary  demand  for  malt  completely  negatives 
this  supposition,  and  shows  that  the  falling  off  in  the  beer  manufactured  by  the  public 
brewers  has  not  been  made  up  by  any  equivalent  increase  in  the  supply  manufiictured  at  home. 

I.  An  account  of  ths  Quanllty  of  the  dlflTerent  Sorts  of  nner  uiade  in  England  and  Wales,  In  each 
Year  front  1787  to  18S5,  both  indusive,  the  Rate  of  Duty,  and  the  total  Produce  of  tlie  Duties 
(English  Ale  Gallon*). 


Vsiim 

Sttniig  IkfifK 

i^mali  Htif-r. 

«Tidr(l 
Sth  July. 

BArr«li. 

Rate  of 

I>iiiy. 

Ssrriis, 

Itnrnfls. 

Total  atiM^unt  of 
l>uiy. 

1-S7 

H,l'ifi,1S'i 

a#.  M, 

i^,fm 

Zs.  (W, 

1.31^301 

U.  Ad. 

£1,033,!^    iCWty 

n&i 

4.3ij4,h!^ 

h%\,\1% 

/>3a'MH7 

I,*itiy,i60    17    4 

»£ 

4,137^1 

— 

5H,U0D 

— ' 

L2H,0i0 

— 

UM35,303     10    0 

4,£S^.!K^ 

' — 

Wfl.WBO 

— 

1,2^3,157 

^ 

l.tC7,7tW      3    8 

1791 

4,75l»6WlJ 

^ 

5T»J4S 

— 

i,3l7,OH8 

— 

S.<I7H,(M«      \    % 

I7M 

5,I)»S,^3 

— 

ftaa.aw 

^-^ 

l,4O|,tt70 

— 

tjmAH      4    0 

nyd 

fl,If^T.K50 

w 

«an,w7 

— 

l,4J4,355 

-p— 

4,a5^J.m    H    4 

n«4 

5,aH,3*J 

— 

6bO,Ml 

— 

1,440,939 

— 

a,lAs,973    14    0 

17»5 

hfiTi.mi 

.— 

570,464 

«> 

1,453,030 

*- 

3,196,400      5    4 

]7g6 

wm,\b'j 

.^ 

505,030 

•— 

1,479,130 

•.* 

3,385,334      7    4 

1797 

&.t*»,fl?7 

>— 

564,433 

— 

1,518,513 

— 

3,531,748      4    8 

1706 

A»7&i»*tf7 

.— 

033,004 

.— 

1,547,570 

— . 

3,510,307    14    6 

1799 

a,n-i,3i  L 

.^ 

011,151 

~. 

1,597,139 

— . 

3,507,873    19    8 

1800 

l,§31,303 

m^ 

574,995 

*- 

1,300,503 

— 

3,106,671     15    8 

1801 

4>7  35^74 

«. 

600,035 

-.. 

1,191,930 

— 

3,048,095     7    0 

180S 

6,315,S^ 

9    9 

993,033 

... 

970,787 

-* 

3,331,196      0    4 

1803 

5,^W$S,5|A 

~. 

1,WI0,9^ 

— 

8,783,303    13    4 

1804 

&,sni,*53 

10    0 

un^sj^-Q 

— 

2,810,766    10    0 

1805 

M  It,  131 

l,-:T6.gVT 

..- 

3,863,740      4    0 

A^8O0 

5,44,1,.'VOT 

.. 

L771.7M 

— 

3,896,930     8    0 

^Hrni 

5,577, I7ti 

_ 

1,730.710 

•^m 

3,901,669      0    0 

iSSe 

5,s:i,M0 

_ 

T,7m.!H3 

—^ 

8,950,704      0    0 

180^ 

5,fiMJ  1 1 

«. 

j,ftH3,g9g 

•^ 

3,934,815      6    0 

i8igf 

fi,733,3l9 

... 

l,fl35,WQ 

-^ 

3,040,318      0    0 

Ibll 

S.flU'J^JIOJ 

... 

],6tV,^4 

— 

9,116,407    18    0 

18)£ 

5,'^K),KfilJ 

... 

\,hna^ 

— .• 

3,089,774      0    0 

Mil 

5,37«,U»t> 

... 

1,455,759 

— 

8,837,046    18    0 

.1814 

a,6tJ,OI5 

«. 

1,434,7^ 

— 

3,955,360      8    0 

^1815 

«,I50.5^4 

~. 

l,Sie,3ii3 

— 

9,837,103      4    0 

1810 

5.i^.^y 

«. 

U^n.^yi 

— « 

3,143,070      4    0 

'      1817 

S.1Wft.MS 

... 

|,453,Wt10 

— . 

3,703,430      0    0 

1818 

5.3&1,OOU 

^^ 

1,434,043 

— 

3,885,408    14    0 

1810 

bA^$:ii^} 

.. 

1,4WI,M4 

■— 

8,960,044     8    0 

1620 

Sp^trnjoi 

._ 

l,441*ai»0 

•« 

3,792,779    10    0 

IsSl 

5*57a.s3n 

.. 

J,43U,^0 

— 

3,931,913      0    0 

1893 

^,-i-K^ 

.. 

i,4iK,sei 

— • 

3,005,090    13    0 

1      1833 

ft4"'Z7l 

~^ 

l.4Jy,^*^ 

— 

3,330,594      6    0 

1      18S4 

6,i«i,«n 

** 

lA^vsni 

Bti^t. 

3,334,237    13    0 

1839 

0.500,004 

-_ 

1.485,760 

— 

0,559 

6    0 

3,401,306    15    0 
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It  appears  from  the  foregoing  taUe,  that  the  quantity  of  strong  beer  manufactured  by  the 
public  brewers  had  increased  about  a  third  since  1787 ;  but  the  quantity  of  malt  consumed 
in  1787  was  quite  as  great  as  in  1828 ;  a  fact,  which  shows  conchisiyely,  either  that  the 
qtMdity  of  the  beer  brewed  in  the  public  breweries  baa  been  deteriorated  aince  1787,  or  that 
Kas,  comparatively,  \b  now  brewed  in  private  families;  or,  which  is  most  probable,  that  both 
eflects  have  been  produced. 

IL  An  aeeount  of  the  Qnantity  of  all  ttie  ditTerent  Sorti  of  Beer,  Hated  in  Bnrrels,  made  in  each  Year, 
from  5th  of  January  1825,  to  5th  of  January  1830;  the  Rates  of  Duty  per  Barrel  in  each  Year,  and 
Total  Amount  thereof  in  each  Year  in  England  and  fieotlaad.— (P««-L  Papmr^  No.  igo.  Sesa.  1830.) 


ENGLAND. 


Number  dT  Btfnh,  IiB{Mri«I  M« 


TM*. 

■rteiwr 

»,     d. 

».    4. 

9    10 

1,006,899 

1    11  f 

9      0 

1,010.730 

1      9, 

0    10 

5/«,9»7 

1     11 

9      0 

9e»,8S7 

1       9r 

0    10 

542,481 

1     11 

9      0 

077,908 

1      9 

9    10 

552,457 

I     11 

9      0 

879,879 

1      9 

9    10 

500,590 

1    11      1 

4,i7r, 

2,:.u!i 
2,^  LI. 


113 
^23 


.*i:tii 


tf.    4. 

4    11 


£  s.  4, 

3,492,779  10    4 

3,265,441  14    0 

3,128,047  9    0 

3,217,812  2  11 

2,917,898  8    4 


SCOTLAND. 


*.    d. 

tf.    d. 

133,903 

9    10 

2W,035 

1    11  r 

110,594 

9      0 

219,722 

1      9 

5,54* 

9    10 

51,613 

1      U; 

102,700 

9      0 

187,873 

1      9 

9,2J0 

9    10 

53,120 

1     11 

101.475 

9      0 

178,330 

1       9r 

17,218 

9    10 

6S.913 

1     11 

W,387 

9      0 

161,488 

1      9 

16,560 

9    10 

67,8y6 

1  m 

8.     d. 


£  ».  d. 

91,731  2    2 

79,981  4    7 

72,855  4    4 

76,885  9  11 

71,733  17    5 


K.  B.  The  dnty  on  beer  being  rej>ealed  in  1830,  there  are  no  later  accounts  of  the  quantity  brewed. 

IIL  Ab  aeconnt  of  the  Number  of  Barrels  of  Strong  Beer  exported  in  each  Year,  fron  5th  of  January 

1825  to  5th  of  January  1830. 


ri826       - 

1827       - 

Tears  aoded  5th  of  January       -         -j  1828       - 

11829  . 

11830  - 

Bzported /mm 

Enstand. 

Seothnd. 

Inslud. 

53,013 
42,602 
59,471 
71,842 
74,902 

1,827 
1,679 
2,509 
3.3W 
3,181 

9,855 
10,000 
11,261 
14,499 
15,207 

The  exports  ia  1832  were  70,190  barrels. 
It  baa  been  contended  by  some,  that  the  condition  of  the  bulk  of  tiie  people  has  declined 
flinoe  the  commencement  of  the  late  French  war ;  and  that  thia  decline,  and  not  the  duties 
and  restrictiona  on  the  manufacture  and  aale  of  malt  and  beer,  has  been  the  real  cause  that 
the  conaumption  of  mall  liquors  continued  stationary  during  the  thirty  years  ending  with 
1680.  But  nearly ///fir  millions  of  persona  were  added  to  the  population  of  England  and 
Walfa  during  the  eighteenth  oentuiy,  and  it  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  (he  condition  of 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  was,  at  the  same  time,  vaatly  improved.  Instead,  however,  of 
increaaing,  as  no  doubt  it  would  have  done  but  for  some  very  powerful  counteracting  cause, 
vfe  have  seen  that  the  consumption  of  tnalt  liquor  continued  stationary  during  the  whole  of 
kut  century t  so  that  the  fiur  presumption  ia,  that  it  contbued  stationary  during  that  period 
of  ihe  present  century  already  referred  to,  not  becauae  the  people  have  become  lesa  able  to 
pnrchaae  beer,  but  because  the  same  cauaea  which  formerly  prevented  the  inereaae  of  con- 
aumption have  continued  to  operate.  If  we  except  a  portion  of  the  peasantry  in  some  of  the 
aouthem  countiea,  where  the  pernicious  practice  of  paying  wages  out  of  the  poor*8  rates  baa 
been  introduced,  it  will  be  found  that  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classea  baa  been,  speak- 
hig  generally,  changed  very  much  for  the  better  during  the  hurt  thirty  yeara.  Their  health 
has  been  rcmariuibly  improved ;  a  reault  which  cotUd  hardly  have  taken  place  without  an 
improvement  in  their  habits  as  to  deanltnesB,  and  in  their  ordinary  accommodations ;  and, 
independent  of  thia  drcumstanee,  the  fiict  that  the  lower  classes  have  lodged  upwards  of  Jif- 
teen  millioiis  aterling  in  Savings'  Banks,  and  that  upwarda  of  a  million  of  them  are  membera 

*  The  ale  gallon  contains  282  cubic  inches,  and  the  Imperial  gallon  977^ :  the  latter  being  1  part  lesf 
than  ths  former.  *' 

Yobl^B 
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of  Friendly  Societies,  thmvi  pretty  clearly  Uuut,  though  they  may  not  be  anywhere  so  com 
iartable  as  could  be  wished,  and  though,  in  Kent,  Hampehire,  and  some  other  southern  cooi^ 
ties,  they  are  exposed  to  very  great  priTations,  their  eonditidn  is,  on  the  whole,  superior  to 
what  it  has  ever  previousjly  bMn.  It  has  farther  been  contended,  that  if  the  decline  in  the 
consumption  of  beer  cannot  be  asoribed  to  any  fiilling  off  in  the  condition  of  the  people* 
or  in  their  power  to  purchase  ■  malt  liquors,  the  fiur  inference  is,  that  it  has  originated  in  a 
change  of  taste ;  and  the  increased  eonsnmption  of  sfurituous  liquors  that  has  taken  place 
of  late  years  has  been  appealed  to  in  proof  that  such  is  the  ftndL  But  this  increase  has  been 
very  greatly  exaggerated :  admitting,  however,  that  the  cUciunstaiioes  are  really  such  as  have 
been  represented,  the  question  instuitly  recurs,  io  what  is  this  dkange  of  taste  owing  ?  How 
comes  it  that  the  people  of  England  should  be  less  partial  than  heretofore  to  that  palatable 
and  nutritious  beverage  to  which  thev  have  been  long  accustomed,  and  that  ^ey  ijiould  be 
resorting  to  ardent  spirits  and  other  deleterious  compounds,  deotroctive  alike  of  tbeif  health 
and  morals !  If  we  mistake  not,  it  will  be  Ibund  to  be  wholly  owing  to  the  duties  and  restrky 
tions  that  have  been  laid  on  the  manufariuw  and  sale  of  beer. 

8.  Dtttiea  on  Ale  and  Beer.-  old  Ueenamg  Sy8tem.^The  duty  on  malt  is  ftOs.  8(f.  a  quar- 
ter ;  on  hops  'id,  a  pound ;  and  on  strong  beer,  which  forms  five-tenths  of  the  whole  quantity 
brewed,  the  duty  was  d9»  KkK.  a  barrel.  It  is  commonly  estimated,  that  (torn  three  to  three 
and  a  half  barrels  of  beer  ace  manu&ctured  from  a  quarter  of  malt;  and  that  each  quarter  of 
malt  requires  twelve  pounds  o(  hops.  Now,  supposing  that  three  and  a  quarter  barrels  oT 
beer  are  produced  firom  a  quarter  of  malt,  the  duties  afiecting  it,  down  to  the  10th  of  October 
1830,  ^ 


«. 

d. 

20 

8 

31 

11 

3 

0 

Duty  laid  direelly  on  maH 

Beer  duty  on  thrae  and  a  quarter  barrels  - 

Hop  duty         ..••-- 

54*.  7d. 

and  dividing  this  sum  of  54«.  Id.  %y  3},  the  duties  affecting  each  barrel  of  beer  wi0 
be  \7s. 

Such  duties  are  obviously  oppressive.  The  price  of  barley  does  not  at  an  average  exceed 
S59.  per  quarter.  But  the  duties  on  matt  or  beer  produced  from  a  quarter  of  barley  (exclu- 
sive of  the  hop  duty)  amounted  to  53«.  7^,  being  equal  to  150  per  cent,  upon  the  cost  of  the 
barley  employed !  Need  we  seek  elsewhere  for  the  cause  of  the  stationary  demand  for  malt 
liquors  1  The  taxes  on  wine,  British  sfMrits,  tea,  and  coffee,  do  not,  in  any  ease,  exceed  100 
per  cent  Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  the  disproportianately  heavy  burden  that  baa  thus 
been  imposed  on  the  natural  and  healthy  beverage  of  the  lower  classes  has  principally  con- 
tributed to  lessen  its  consumption,  and  to  cause  fiiem  to  resort  to  less  salubrious  substitutes. 

In  another  point  of  view,  the  beer  duties  were  stUl  more  indefensible.  They  affected  only 
thsA  description  of  beer  which  was  brew^for  mile  ;  and  as  all  the  higher  classes  brewed  their 
own  beer,  the  duly  fell  only  on  the  lower  and  middle  ranks  of  the  community,  and  particularly 
the  former.  It  is  singular,  that  a  tax  so  grossly  unequal  and  oppressive  should  have  been  so 
long  submitted  to.  Should  the  public  necessities  require,  at  any  future  period,  that  an  effoi$ 
should  be  made  to  increase  the  revenue  from  beer,  the  &ir  and  proper  method  would  be  to 
increase  the  malt  duties.  They  affect  alike  those  who  brew  the  beer  which  they  consume, 
and  those  who  buy  it  from  a  public  brewer.  Their  increase  would  not  require  the  employ- 
ment of  any  additional  officers ;  for  it  is  obvious,  that  the  same  officers  and  regulations  that 
serve  to  collect  a  duty  of  30s.  8^.  would  equally  serve  to  collect  a  duty  of  30«. ;  and,  what  i|i 
most  important*  an  increase  of  this  aort  would  not  require  any  interference  with  the  process 
of  brewing. 

But  besides  the  obstacles  to  the  oonsnasption  of  beer  arising  firom  the  oppressive  duties 
with  which  it  was  burdened,  the  lystem  recently  in  force  of  granting  licences  for  its  sale,  op- 
posed obatades  that  were  hardly  kas  fonnidaUe.  Previously  to  1830,  no  one  could  open  a 
house  for  the  sale  of  beer  widiout  first  obtaining  a  Uoenoe  renewable  annually  from  the  magis- 
trates ;  and  as  these  functionacies  were  aceastoined  only  to  gmnt  licences  to  the  occupiers  of 
particular  Aot^MS,  the  beewers  natUEally  endeavoured,  in  order  to  ensure  the  sale  of  their  beer, 
either  to  buy  up  those  houses  or  to  lend  money  upon  them;  and  in  many  extensive  districts 
a  few  lai;ge  capitalisti  succeeded  in  angreesinf  most  of  the  public  houses ;  so  that  even  the 
appearance  of  eompetition  was  dealroyad,  and  a  ready  mackiat  and  good  prices  secured  for  the 
very  worst  beer ! 

We,  therefore,  look  upon  the  abolition  of  the  beer  duties,  and  the  ganting  permlaston  to 
all  individuals  to  retail  hser  upon  taking  out  an  excise  licence  costing  ZL^^ta  highly  advan- 
tageous measures.  The  repeal  of  theduty  has  put  an  end  to  the  unjust  distinction  that  previoua- 
ly  obtained ;  the  poor  man  is  no  longer  burdened  with  a  heavv  tax,  from  which  the  noble  and 
affluent  of  the  land  wore  exempted ;  but  all  classes  are  placed,  in  so  for  at  least  as  the  duties 
on  beer  are  concerned,  in  the  same  sltoation.  The  fell  of  price  caused  by  the  aboUtioQ 
of  the  duty,  by  rendering  beer  more  easily  obtainable,  will  do  much  to  chedi  the  oonsump- 
tion  of  spirits ;  and  will,  at  the  same  time,  powerfhlly  contribute  to  the  health  and  oomfort  ii 
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the  poor.  The  chango  in  the  mode  of  lioenang  hoQaes  fin-  the  tetail  of  beer  has  fntmdoced 
into  the  timde  that  a^stem  of  free  competitioD  that  is  so  advantageous.  It  ia  nojongerln 
the  power  of  any  comfaination  of  brewers  to  maintain  the  price  of  beer  at  an  unnatural  eleva- 
tion ;  and  the  pnhlic  maj  now  depend  on  being  supplied  with  malt  liquors  at  the  lowest  price 
thai  will  serve  to  indeimnfy  the  biewers. 

9.  Conwlaints  of  the  JnenoBt  of  Beer  SkopM.r^\n  despite,  however,  of  what  has  now 
been  slated,  it  is  stiennouflly  objected  to  the  late  measure  for  licensing  houses  for  the  sale  of 
b^er,  that  it  has  led  to  thefar  excessrre  multipiication  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  has, 
In  conseqnenoe,  had  a  most  pemicioos  influence  on  the  .public  morals:  but -there  do  not  seem 
to  be  air^  goad  grounds  for  sock  statements.  The  whole  iramber  of  puUic  houses  licensed 
for  tfke  sale  of  beer  and  ok  only  in  England  and  Wa]es»  daring  the  year  ended  31st  of 
March  1833,  was  4321 ;  while  47,286  houses  were  Koensed,  during  the  same  year,  for  the  sale 
of  beer,  ale,  and  spirits.^ (Poril  jPoper,  No.  426.  Seas.  1889.)  Whatsver,  therefore,  may 
be  (be  inoonveniencea  arising  from  the  number  of  the  latter,  it  does  seem  ludicrous  to  imagine 
that  they  can  be  materially  increased  by  the  opening  of  the  beer  shops.  On  the  oontraiy ,  we 
ahould  think  that  every  measure  which  has  a  tendency  to  substitute  beer  shops -for  spirit  must 
be  advantageous ;  and  such  is  the  precise  effect  of  the  act  1  Will.  4.  cap.  64.  Its  privileges  are 
acquired  by  those  only  who  confine  themselves  to  the  sale  of  beer;  and  until  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  drinking  of  beer  is  less  advantageous,  or  more  pernicious,  than  the  drinking 
of  spirits,  we  shall  not  be  inclined  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  complaints  so  frequently  put 
forth  as  to  the  number  of  beer  shops.  In  order,  however,  to  check  their  unnecessary  multi- 
plication, and  to  ensure  as  for  as  possible  the  maintenance  of  good  order  in  them,  it  might  be 
expedient,  peifamps,  to  increase  the  licence  duty,  and  the  security  required  from  those  apply- 
ing for  a  licence,  and  to  facilitate  the  suppression  of  disorderiy  houses :  but  we  protest  against 
any  attempt  to  lessen  the  number  of  public  houses  by  reviving  the  old  licensing  system,  with 
the  mjustice  and  jobbing  inseparable  from  it,  and  from  every  modification  of  it 

1 0.  Exiting  Regulatiane  with  rtupeei  to  the  Sale  of  Beer.^-The  sale  of  ale,  beer,  &,c  by 
retail  in  En^^imdy  £  now  regulated  by  the  act  1  Will.  4.  c.  64.,  of  which  we  subjoin  a  pfet^ 
fall  abeUact  , 

licenses  to  be  granted  by  commlssiosefB  of  excise,  or  by  persons  autiMnlsed  by  tbsm ;  to  cost  32.  S». 
a  year;  not -to  autborise  the  sals  of  wiiie  or  spirits :  not  to  be  granted  to  sberiin'  oflicers,  nor  to  any 
person  ezecuting  the  legal  process  of  any  court  of  Justice,  nor  to  any  person  not  being  a  householder 
assessed  to  tlw  parisb.— )  2. 

Hie  party  requiring  such  licence  to  enter  into  a  bond  to  the  commissioners,  with  one  sufficient  surety 
In  the  penslty  of  2(M.,  or  with  two  aufficient  sureties  in  the  penalty  of  10/.  each,  fbr  the  payment  of 
any  penaltv  or  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  such  SOf.  or  IQl.  respectively,  which  sbail 
be  ineucred  for  any  offence  against  tliis  act  by  the  party  to  whom  such  licence  shall  be  granted ;  and 
no  person  licensed  to  sell  beer  by  retail,  or  not  being  a  househokler  paying  the  poor  rates,  shall  he 
surety  in  any  such  bond.— ^  4  4, 5. 

Every  person  who  shall  be  licensed  under  this  act,  shall  cause  to  be  painted,  ia  letters  three  inches 
at  least  in  length,  in  white  upon  a  black  ground,  or  in  blaok  upon  a  white  ground,  publicly  visible  and 
legible,  upon  a  board,  to  be  piaced  over  tlie  door  of  the  bouse  in  which  suoh  person  shall  be  licensed, 
the  christian  and  surname  of  the  persnne  mentioned  ia  such  licence,  at  ftill  length,  together  with  the 
words  **  JUcensed  to  sell  Beer  by  Retail  ^**  and  every  such  person  shall  keep  up  such  name  and  words 
during  all  the  tlore  that  such  person  shall  continue  so  licensed,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  for  every  omis- 
sion l«.->«. 

No  person  to  eell  any  beer  by  retail,  under  this  act,  after  the  expirntion  of  any  licence  granted,  nor 
in  any  bouse  not  specified  in  such  licence ;  and  any  person  selling  beer  by  retail,  not  being  duly  Hcensed, 
as  the  keeper  of  a  common  inn,  ale-house,  or  victualling-bo«w«  t  or  if  any  such  person,  so  lieensed, 
shall  deal  in  or  retail  any  wine  or  spirits,  he  sliall,  fi>r  every  such  offence,  ibrfeit  Wf.,  half  to  go  to  the 
Informer  and  half  to  the  king ;  such  penalty  to  be  recovered  as  other  excise  penalties ;  and  the  powers 
of  the  excise  act  7  a&  8  G.  4  c.  53,  Ac.  extended  to  this  act.— ^  ^  7,  6,  0. 

Persons  trading  in  partnership,  and  in  one  house,  shall  not  be  obliged  to  take  out  more  than  one 
licence  in  any  one  year :  provided  also,. that  no  one  licence  shall  authorise  any  person  to  sell  beer,  in 
any  other  than  the  house  mentioned  in  such  licence. — ^  10. 

ui  cases  of  riot  or  expected  riot  or  tumult,  everv;  person  licensed  under  this  act,  and  keeping  any 
house  shoate  within  their  Jurisdictions,  shall  close  hishouseat  any  time  which  the  Justice  or  Justices 
shall  direct ;  and  every  such  person  who  shall  keep  open  his- house  at  or  after  any  liour  at  which  such 
Justices  shall  have  so  ordered  or  directed  such  home  to  be  closed,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  not  main- 
tained good  order  and  rule  therein,  and  to  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  the  tenor  of  his  license. — $  II. 

Every  person  licensed  to  sell  beer  by  retail,  ghsJl  sell  (except  in  quantities  less  than  a  Jialf  plat)  by 
^llie  nlkw,  qnart,  pint,  or  half  pin^slsasure,  sised  according  to  the  stsndard ;  and  in  default  thereof, 
be  shall  for  every  such  ofl^nee  forfeit  the  illegal  measure,  and  pay  notexoseding  40«.,  together  with 
tbe  costs  of  the  conviction,  to  be  recovered  within  thirty  days -next  after  that  on  which  such  offence 
was  conunittsd,  before  two  Justices ;  such  penally  to  be  over  and  al)ove  all  penalties  to  which  the  of- 
fonder  soi^  be  Uable  under  any  other  act.— ^  IS. 

Every  seller  of  beer  by  retail,  having  a  licence  ander  this  act,  who  shall  rpermh  any  person  to  lie 
guilty  of  drunkenness,  or  disorderiy  conduct.  In  the  house  mentioned  tn  such  licence,  >shaU' forfeit  the 
SQsns  foUowlne :  for  tbe  first  offence,  not  less  than  40«.  nor  more  than  5;.  as  the  Justices,  before  whom 
saeh  retailer  shall  be  convicted,  shall  adjudge ;  and  for  the  second  offence,  any  sum  not  less  than  5<. 
nor  move  than  lOi.;  and  for  tbe  third  oflbnce,  any  sum  not  less  than  901.  nor  more  than  QOl.i  and  it 
shall  be  lawftil  for  the  Jnstices,  before  whom  ainr  such  conviction  for  such  third  offenre  shall  take 
place,  to  adjudge,  if  they  shall  think  fit,  that  such  offender  shall  be  disqualified  ftom  selling  beer  bj 
.  retail  for  the  space  of  two  years  next  ensnSng  sneh  coaviaton,  and  also  that  no  beer  shall  be  sold  by 
retail,  by  any  person  In  the  house  mentioned  in  the  licence  of  such  offender ;  and  if  any  r 


licensed  shall,  knowingly,  sell  any  beer,  ale,  or  porter,  made  otherwise  than  ftom  malt  and.  hops,  or 
'  shsU  mix,  or  saves  to  bs  mixed,  any  drugs  or  other  pemicioas  ingredients,  with  ai^y  beer  sold  in  his 
house,  or  shall  fraudulently  dilate,  or  In  any  way  adulterate,  any  such  beer,  such  offender  shall,  for 
the  flsst  offense*  forfoit  not  less  than  1(M.  Jior  aqy  aaore  than9(U.,  aad  for  the  secQBii4«ehoihnee.«iifib 
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oAnd^r  flhall  b«  a^Jndfed  to  be  dteqaalilled  fkam  BeiHiif  beer,  de,  or  porter,  by  retaO,  for  the  term  of 
two  ye&ri,  or  to  forfeit  not  len  than  fKU.  nor  more  than  5(M.,  ami  ehaU  be  ■iafa||eQt  to  ft  like  penaltf  tt 
every  house  where  he  shall  eommlt  such  oflTence ;  and  if  any  person  shall,  during  any  term  in  which 
h  shall  not  be  lawftri  fbr  beer  ^o  be  sold  by  retail  on  the  premSses  of  any  offender,  sell  any  beer  by  re- 
Uil  on  such  premises,  knowing  that  Hwas  not  law  Ail  to  be  sold,  sachooender  shall  forfeit  not  less  than 
lOi.  nor  more  than  202.;  every  person  suffering  the  conditions  of  tbe  lioence  to  be  infringed  to  be 
deemed  fruilty  of  disorderly  conduct. — (  13. 

Retailers*  houses  not  to  ne  oyen  before  four  in  tbe  morning,  nor  after  ten  in  the  evening ;  nor  bo- 
tween  the  hours  often  in  the  forenoon  and  one  tat  the  aftemoon»  nor  at  any  time  between  the  hours 
of  three  nnd  five  in  the  aflernoon,  on  any  Sunday,  GSood  Friday,  Christmas-4ay,  or  any  day  appoinied 
for  a  public  fast  or  thanksgiving ;  and  any  person  ofllmding  herein  shall  forfeit  40«.  for  every  offence ;     ' 
every  separate  sale  to  be  deemed  a  separate  offence. — (  14. 

All  penalties  under  this  act,  exeept  for  selling  beer  by  any  petMn  not  dttiv  lleeSMd,  shaH  be  reeo- 
vered,  upon  the  information  of  any  person  before  two  Justices  in  petty  sessions }  and  every  s«eh  pe- 
nalty shall  be  prosecuted  for  within  three  calendar  months  next  after  the  offence ;  and  every  person 
licensed  under  this  act,  who  shall  be  eonvieted  before  two  Justices,  shall,  unless  proof  be  adduced  to 
tbe  satisfaction  of  such  Justices,  that  sueh  person  had  been  theretofore  convicted  before  two  Justices, 
within  the  space  of  twelve  calendar  months  next  preceding,  be  adjudged  by  such  jttsttoes  to  be  gitUly 
of  a  first  offence  against  this  act,  and  to  forfeit  and  pay  any  penaltv  by  this  act  imposed  for  socn  of- 
fence, or  if  no  speclAc  penaltv  be  imposed,  then  any  sum  not  exceeding  M.,  together  with  the  costs  of 
the  conviction ;  and  if  proof  be  adduced  to  the  aatlmetion  of  such  justleea,  that  such  person  had  been 
previotisly  convicted,  within  the  space  of  twelve  calendar  months  next  preceding,  of  one  such  offence 
only,  such  pi*rson  to  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  second  offence  against  this  act,  and  to  forfeit  and  pay  any 
penaltv  by  this  act  Imposed  for  such  offence,  or  if  no  specific  penalty  be  so  Imposed,  then  any  sum  not 
exreecfing  10/.,  together  with  the  costs  of  conviction;  and  if  proof  shall  be  aodneed  that  such  person 
had  been  previously  convicted  within  the  space  of  eighteen  calendar  months  next  preceding,  of  two 
such  separate  offences,  and  If  proof  be  adduced  that  such  person,  so  charged,  is  guilty  of  the  offence 
charged  against  him,  such  person  shall  be  adjudgsd  to  be  guilty  of  a  third  offence  a^ralnst  this  act,  and 
to  forfeit  and  pay  any  penalty  imposed  by  this  act,  lb  respect  of  such  offence,  or  if  no  such  specific 
lienalty  shall  be  Imposed,  then  to  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  501.  together  with  tile  cosU  of  coivvic- 
tion.— i  15. 

The  party,  convicted  of  any  such  third  offence,  nav  appeal  to  the  general  sessions,  or  quarter  sea- 
sions,  then  next  ensuing,  unless  held  within  twelve  flays  after  conviction,  and  in  that  ease,  to  the  then 
next  subs«>quent  seflsions ;  and,  in  such  case,  the  party  convicted  shall  enter  intoa  TecoguiKanr.e,  with 
two  surcti«>f ,  personally  to  appear  at  the  said  i;eneral  or  quarter  sessions,  to  abide  the  Judgment  of  the 
court  I  and  to  pay  such  costs  as  shall  be  by  the  court  awarded :  or,  ta  foilure  of  the  party  convicted 
entering  into  such  recognisance,  such  conviction  shall  remain  good  and  valid  i  and  the  said  justices 
who  shall  take  such  recoenizance  are  also  required  to  bind  the  person  who  shall  make  such  charges 
to  appear  at  such  generator  quarter  sessions,  then  and  thereto  give  evidence  agaiAst  the  person 
charved,  and,  in  like  manner,  to  bind  any  other  person  who  shall  have  any  knowledge  of  such  offence: 
and  It  shall  he  biwful  for  the  said  general  or  quarter  sessions  to  adjudge  such  peraon  to  be  guilty  or 
such  third  off3nce  against  this  act,  and  such  adittdication  shall  be  final :  and  it  shall  be  lawfuffor  such 
gbneral  or  quarter  sessions  to  punish  such  oflender  by  fine,  not  exceeding  100/.,  togetlier  with  the 
costs  of  snch  appeal,  or  to  adjudge  the  licence  to  be  forfeited,  or  that  no  beer  be  sold  bv  retail  in  tbe 
house  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  If  snch  licence  shall  be  adjndged  to  be  forfeited,  It  shall  hence- 
forth be  void ;  and  whenever,  in  snch  case,  the  licence  of  such  offender  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  void, 
•uch  offender  shall  be  deemed  incapable  of  selling  beer,  ale,  or  porter,  by  retaU,  in  any  house  kept  by 
him,  for  the  space  of  two  years,  to  be  computed  Irom  the  time  of  such  at^udication ;  and  any  licence 
granted  to  such  person  during  such  term  shall  be  void. — |  HI. 

In  default  of  payment  of  pena]ti:*s,  proceedings  mav  be  had  against  the  sureties. — ^  19. 

Any  person  summoned  as  a  witness,  who  shall  netlect  or  refose  to  appear,  and  not  make  snch  rea- 
fonabie  excuse  for  such  neglect,  ice.  as  shall  be  admitted  bv  such  Justices  of  sessions,  or  who,  appear- 
ing, shall  refuse  to  be  examined,  shall,  on  conviction,  forfeit  not  exceeding  lOt.— $  510. 

Offenders  refoshng  or  neglecting,  within  seven  days  after  conviction,  to  pay  the  penalty  Imposed, 
and  any  costs  assessed,  such  Justices  may  issue  their  warrant,  to  levy  the  amount  by  distress  and  sale, 
together  with  the  costs  of  distress  and  sale ;  a^d  in  every  toali  case,  such  offenders,  if  in  custody,  shall 
be  forthwith  discharged  ;  but  if  the  goods  and  chattels  are  not  sufficient,  such  Justices  may  commit  the 
offender  to  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction  for  not  exceeding  one  calendar  month,  if  tbe  pe- 
nalty shall  not  be  above  51. ;  for  not  exceeding  three  calendar  months,  if  the  penalty  shall  be  above  51. 
and  not  more  than  IM.  s  and  for  not  exceeding  six  calendar  months,  if  the  penalty  shall  be  above  lOl.s 
provided,  that  whenever  such  offender  shall  pay  to  the  gaoler  or  keeper,  or  to  whomsoever  such  Jus- 
tices shall  have  appofnted,  the  penalty  and  costs,  together  with  all  the  costs  of  apprehension  and  con- 
veyance to  gaol,  at  any  time  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  such  offender  shall  have 
been  committed,  such  offender  shall  be  forthwith  discharged. — (  2L 

No  conviction  under  this  act,  nor  any  atyudication  made  upon  appeal  therefrom,  shall  be  quashed 
for  want  of  form,  nor  removed  by  certioran. — >  S7. 

Every  action  against  any  Justice,  consuble,  or  other  person,  for  any  thing  done  in  execution  of  his 
duty  under  this  act,  to  be  commenced  within  three  calend&r  months,  and  not  afterwards ;  and  If  any 
person  be  sued,  he  may  plead  the  general  issue,  and  give  the  special  matter  in  evidence.— 9  38 

This  act  not  to  affect  the  two  universities,  nor  the  vintners'  company  in  London;  nor  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  beer  at  fbirs,  as  heretofore. 

11.  Scotch  Alt  and  Beer  DutieB^—ThA  datiM  on  ale  and  beer  in  Scotland  have  been  fiyr 
a  lengthened  period  the  aame  as  in  England. 

At  the  union  in  1707,  the  SngUsh  duties  on  ale  and  beer  were  introduced  into  Scotland. 
But,  besides  strong  and  small  beer,  the  Scotch  had  an  intermediate  species,  which  they  odied 
tioo^nnyj  and  which  was  their  favourite  beverage.  The  duty  on  this  description  of  beer 
was  fixed,  at  the  union,  at  2«.  l^dl  a  barreL  For  thirty  years  after  its  imposition,  the  quan- 
tity of  two-penny  that  paid  duty  was  always  above  400,000,  and  sometimes  exceeded 
600,000  barrels  a  year.  But  in  1760  the  du^  on  two-penny  was  increased  to  3«.  4^(2.  ai^ 
the  consumption  immediately  fell  off  to  between  lOO^OOO  and  800,000  barrels!  The  quan- 
tity that  paid  duty  in  1800  amounted  to  149,803  barrels.  The  manufacture  of  this  speciea 
of  beer  ceased  entirely  in  1802. 

No  account  has  been  kept  of  the  quantity  of  beer  brarwed  b  Ireland  since  1809,  when  it 
amounted  to  960,300  barrels.— (M>reii«otf  en  Intoxicating  Liquorgf  p.  353.)  Perhaps  ir 
nuQT  now  amotint  to  from  1,000,000  to  1,900,000  barreb. 
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IS.  R^iMimn  into  ike  E^BpcrUOion  of  Beer, — Ale  or  beer  exported  to  fimign  perta  m 
mMrJiHndMB  is  allowed  a  drawback  of  6t.  the  barrel  of  86  gallone,  Imp.  nieae.  But  before 
any  debenture  for  the  above  drawback  diall  be  paid,  the  exporter  or  bia  principal  deik  or 
manager  ahall  make  oath  thereon,  betbre  the  pioper  officer  of  exdae,  that  euch  ale  or  beer 
waa  put  on  board  the  exporting  diip  aa  merchandise  to  bi  aent  beyond  aea%  and  no  part 
thereof  for  the  diip'a  uae ;  and  that,  aooofding  to  the  beet  ol  hia  knowledge  and  belief  the 
•ame  haa  been  brewed  wholly  fnmi  malt  which  haa  been  charged  with  and  paid  the  dn^  of 
2«.  7dL  a  lHnhel,and  ahall  also  ipecify  in  aoch  oath  the  time  when  and  the  ^ice  where ;  artt 
the  brewer,  being  an  entered  and  Bcenaed  brewer  for  lale,  by  whom  audi  beer  or  ale  waa 
brewed,  and  that  the  qnantitj  of  malt  ueed  in  brewing  waa  not  leea  than  two  budiela  Qm^ 
meaa.)  for  every  36  gaUona  of  such  beer  or  ale.  Persona  makmg  folae  atatements  foifoit  the 
Mm  of  tM.  and  the  debentnie  ia  Toid^l  mU.  4.  cap.  61.  %  1 1.) 

In  oonaecjuenoe  of  the  oomplaintB,  whether  well  or  ID  founded,  of  the  inconvcnienoea  aridng 
fiom  the  incTMae  of  beer  ahopa— (aee  Did,  p.  14),  a  material  change  haa  been  made  in  the 
node  of  Uoenamg  houaea  for  the  aale  of  beer.  Under  the  act  1  Witt.  4.  c  64. — {Diet,  p.  14), 
dke  commieaionera  of  exdae,  or  other  persona  duly  authoriaed,  were  bound  to  grant  licenaea, 
coating  2iL  S*.  a  year,  to  all  perMna  not  excepted  in  the  act,emDowering  them  to  aell  ate,  beer, 
porter,  cider,  &c  to  be  drunk  indiffereniljg  either  on  or  off  the  premiset.  Bat  the  act  of 
1834,  4^5  Will  4.  c.  86.  made  the  obtaining  of  a  licence  to  retail  beer  to  be  drunk  on  the 
|«emiaea  contingent  on  the  appUoant  being  aUe  to  produce  a  certificate  of  good  trader, 
aubacribed  by  certain  perK>na  rated  at  a  certain  amount  to  the  poor:  it  haa  alao  raiaed  the 
eoet  of  anch  lioenoe  to  8iL  S«. ;  and  reduced  the  coat  of  a  licence  to  aell  beer  not  to  be  drunk 
on  the  prenuaea  to  XL  Ic    We  aubjohi  a  fuU  abstract  of  the  act : — 

P«riMM  «fr<9^f  Ar  « Iktme  tm  $01  Bht  I#  he  irmUt  on  tk*  PrmnUn,  U  impuHB  m€§Hiytmi9tf  gv^i 
ChmnatTy  4e<~Everv  persoo  applying  for  a  llcencs  to  sell  beer  or  elder  by  retaU,  to  be  drank  in  tbe 
home  or  on  the  prennes,  iball,  m  addfclon  to  tbe  Bppltcatton  vettinf  forth  tbe  partionlare  veauired  by 
the  act  1  wot.  4.  c.  64.,  arniaally  produce  to  and  deposit  with  the  eonnieeioners  of  exdae,  collector,  or 
other  peraon  aathorieed  to  gram  such  licence  wttliln  the  parish  or  place  in  which  the  person  applyiaf 
IntendB  to  sell  beer  or  cider  by  retail,  a  certttteate  signed  by  •  persons  residing  in  and  being  and  de- 
aeribing  themseWes  to  be  inhabitants  of  such  parish,  place,  4fce.  and  respectiTeiy  rated  therein  to  the 
floor  at  not  less  than  (U.,  or  occnpying  a  house  therein  rated  to  the  poor  at  not  less  than  01.,  none  of 
whom  shall  be  nattsters,  eoninon  brewers,  or  persons  licensed  to  sell  sidritaous  liquors  or  beer  or  el- 
der  by  retail,  nor  owners  or  proprietors  of  any  houses  licensed  to  sell  Hquoia,  beer,  or  elder  by  retaH, 


Btattaa  that  the  pefion  amdylnc  for  the  licence  is  of  good  character ;  and  at  the  foot  of  such  certillcata 
one  of  the  orerseersof  the  (larlsh,  township^  or  place  shall  certify  (ft  the  Ihct  be  so)  that  such  6  per* 
aona  are  inhabitants  respectirely  rated  as  aforesaid ;  and  such  certificate  shall  respectiTeiy  be  fai  the 
Jbrm  of  the  schedule  annexed  to  this  set :  provided  alwars,  that  hi  any  parish,  township,  or  district 
nMUntalning  its  own  poor.  In  which  there  are  not  10  inhabinnts  rated  to  their  rallef  to  the  amount  of 
41.  each,  or  not  occnpying  houses  respectiTeiy  rated  to  the  poor  at  <M.  each  (not  being  maltsters,  com* 
mon  brewers,  or  oersons  licensed  to  sell  spirituous  liquor*  or  beer  or  cider  br  retaH,)  the  certlficaU 
of  the  naiorlty  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  parish,  township,  or  district  maintaining  ita  own  poor,  aa  ara 
rated  to  the  amount  of  Ot  each,  ahall  be  deemed  to  be  a  suflelent  certiflcata  for  the  purpoaea  of  thia 
act.— ^1 

Frnofty  9%  Ousrswrs.— Any  ovarseer  who  shall,  withoat  due  cauae,  reltaae  to  eertUy  that  the  persona 
who  haToaicned  the  eertifleata  are  respectiTeiy  rated  to  the  poor's  rata  aa  albrentd,  ta  forfeit  not 
"  nM^" 


S. 

Betr  irwnk  im  8iuds.-^Kuj  person  Ikenaed  under  the  act  1  Will.  4.  e.  64.,  ta  aell  beer,  eidar,  *».  not 
to  be  consumed  on  the  ivemiaes,  who  s!)aU  employ,  permit,  or  eutfbr  any  person  or  person*  to  take  or 
carry  any  beer.  Its.  fttna  his  house  or  premises,  to  he  drunk  or  consumed  for  his  benefit  or  profit,  la 
any  other  house,  tant,  shed,  ite.  belonging  to,  or  hired,  u»ed,  or  oeeupled  by  such  llcanaad  person,  such 
heer,  4kc.  shall  be  held  to  huTe  been  consumed  on  the  premise*,  and  the  pMson  aelliag  the  same  shall 
he  suli)ect  to  the  like  forfr  Hares  and  penalties  as  if  It  bad  been  actually  drunk  or  eonsumad  ia  a ' 
or  upon  premises  lieensed  only  for  the  sale  thereof.—^  4. 


he  suli)ect  to  the  Uke  forfr  Hares  and  penalties  as  if  H  bad  been  actually  i 
V  upon  premises  lieensed  only  for  the  sale  thereof.—^  4. 

BtUMttMf.—Viff^iBUm*  for  billettlng  soldiers  under  mutiny  acts  to  extend  only  to  t 
aell  beer  or  cider  to  he  drunk  la  the  house  or  on  the  preniaea,  and  not  ta  extena  ta  ikaaa  Ikensed  to 


thoaa  licensed  ta 

nreniaea.  and  not  ta  extend  to  r 

aell  beer  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  —i  5. 

JmMtk€9  te  rfnUU  tks  Opmhtg  mnd  CUtkmg  tf  HtutitJ^Jntltkw  la  petty  aeasions  are  authorised  to 
fix  the  hours  at  which  houses  and  premises  licensed  to  sell  beer  under  this  act  ahaU  be  apened  and 
'"  '*     "       **  "      ■       ay  appeal  at  any  tiuM,  within 

I  Justices  naaklna  the  order  14 
r  sessions  shall  ae  final :  pro- 

, , ^ ^      ,  tin  any  case, be  earlier  than* 

e'docfc  in  the  morning,  nor  for  eloaing  the  same  later  than  11  o'clock  at  nigbt,  or  before  1  o'clock  In 
the  afternoon  on  Sunday,  Good  Friday,  Chrlstmae-Day,  or  any  day  appobted  for  a  public  fast  or 

thankagfrlnci       **      ' 

dktiona,  shell 

the  same  had  been  specfailly  appointed  by  It.— ^  6. 

CensteMM,  ^.  t»  HtH  Uesased  JTeussf .— All  constable*  and  ofltoera  of  police  ara  autheritad  to  enter 
lata  all  houaea  lieensed  to  s^  beer  or  spirituous  liquors  to  be  consumed  upon  the  premlaea  whenever 
they  shall  thfaik  proper ;  and  if  any  person  llceased  as  aforesaid,  or  any  servant  or  penoa  in  his  em* 
ploy  or  by  Ma  dlreetkin,  shall  reAiee  to  admh  such  eonataUes*  Ike.  Into  such  houae  or  pramtoes,  the 
person  taaTing  the  licence  shall  for  the  first  ofiknce  forfeit  and  pay  any  sam  not  exceeding  M.,  together 
arkh  the  casta  of  conTktIon,  to  be  recoTered  whhin  90  days  befiire  one  or  mon  jnstkes j  and  It  shall 
be  la wftil  for  any  two  or  more  Justices,  upon  any  person  being  couTlcted  of  such  oflbnee  fer  the  second 
"""  ....  --.  ...  .  ^ji^jj  „g^j|er  be  disqualified  from  selling  beer,  ale,  portar,  cl- 
r  such  conTktion,  or  for  sueh  ahoitar  spu^a  aa  dNy  nuty  think 

fsaeVff /jT  mahfay  er  wting  fiOm  Cfn(#estts.— Penona  earti<yhig  any  matter  haTlnc  raferenoa  to 
iMsact  aa  irna,  who  kaow  the  same  to  be  falsa,  or  using  any  eertificata,  knowing  the  ssme  to  be 
fofffad,  Shan,  on  conviction  of  such  oflhnee  beTure  3  or  more  Justices,  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  IOC.]  and 
every  Meenee  granted  to  any  person  making  use  of  any  eertificata  to  obtatai  the  same,  anch  parson 
^       wliaBftttiatetohafoi|ad»arihaBMmanaartMadthafatai  tohafelia,abal|>iT9Mte  hS 


noon  on  Sunday,  Good  Friday,  Chrlstmae-Day,  or  any  day  anpobted  for  a  public  fast  or 
ring ;  and  the  hours  so  fixed  by  tiie  Justices,  with  reference  to  the  distikta  withtai  their  Jark- 
iheU  be  taken  to  be  the  houra  to  be  observed  and  complied  with  under  this  act  aa  ttiXiy  as  if 


tiata,  to  adjudae  <if  they  thfaik  fit)  that  such « 
dsr,  or  perry,  by  ntaM,  for  fi  years  after  such 
proper.— 17.  ^       _      ^ 
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fntents  and  porpowv;  and  any  peraon  luinc  such  certificate  aheU  be  dtaqnallfled  for  eyer  flrom  ob. 

taininiE  n  licence  to  sell  beer  or  cider  by  retail. — $  8. 

Jto  litentB  to  b»  granttd  tnOumt  a  Certifieatt.—fio  licence  fbr  the  sale  of  beer  or  elder  by  retail  to  b« 
eonramed  or  drank  in  tbe  bouse  or  on  the  premises  shall  be  vranted,  except  upon  tbe  certificate  hereby 
required :  provided,  that  in  all  extra-parochial  places  tbe  certificate  required  by  thin  act  may  besinied 
and  fiiven  by  inhabitants  rated  to  the  poor  at  6{.  in  any  adjoininr  parish  or  parishes.— 9  9. 

Retailert  to  prodwce  IhHr  Licentea  en  Requintion  ft/S  Ma^^istraie*. ^In  case  any  complaint  be  laid  be* 
Ibre  3  justices  aiptinst  any  licensed  person  for  an  offence  aitainst  the  tenor  of  his  licence,  or  affainst 
tbis  act  or  the  act  1  Will.  4.  c.  M.,  the  said  jusiices  may  require  such  person  to  produce  his  licence  be< 
lv«  them  for  their  examination  ;  and  if  he  wilfully  neglect  or  refuse  so  to  do,  he  shall  forfeit  for  such 
offence  any  sum,  not  exceeding  M.,  the  said  Justices  shall  think  proper ;  and  snch  person  may  be  con- 
victed, proceeded  against,  and  dealt  whh  for  snch  offence  in  the  same  manner,  tmttutu  mutumdis^  as  is 
directed  by  the  act  1  Will.  4.  e.  M.  with  regard  to  persons  guilty  of  a  first  offence  against  said  act ; 
and  the  penalty  imposed  for  such  otfbnce  is  to  be  applied  in  the  manner  that  a  penalty  for  a  first  of- 
ftnce  airainst  said  act  Is  directed  to  be  applied.^  10. 

Continnanet  of  Powers,  ^c— The  powers,  proTlnions,  and  penalties  of  1  Will.  4.  e.  64.  to  apply  to 
peraoDs  licensed  under  this  act,  and  to  their  sureties,  &c.— ^  11. 

^et  1  JVill.  4.  e.  fii,  to  continue  in  force,  except  as  hereby  altered.—^  19. 

Duties  on  Botr  lAcence*  Un4or  th$  1  H^iU.  4.  c.  64.  repealed,  and  new  Dtitieo  fromiei  in  litsm.  thorwof.-^ 
From  and  after  tbe  passing  of  tbis  act,  tbe  duties  payable  on  excise  licences  Tot  the  sale  of  beer  by  re- 
tall  under  tbe  act  1  Will.  4.  c.  61.  shall  cease,  and  in  lieu  of  such  duties  there  shall  be  paid  upon  tbe 
licences  hereby  authorized  to  be  granted  the  duties  following;  viz. : 

Par  and  upo*«*«r7  Hepnep  lo  be  taken  oat  bjr  any  ponoo  ftir  tha  )  for  ami  apon  wvfrj  lioraoa  to  %«  taken  oat  bv  any  povm  far  As 
al'  of  li««r  by  rrsail,  not  to  be  dnink  or  eomumad  In  or  apon  |  aate  of  beer  bv  rvtail,  to  be  dronk  or  coraumad  in  nr  upon  ttm 
ibebDaHwpreauMwhainiQU.IbnaMUMaaMBinf  IL  U  |     kouM  er  pmbiaoi  wkare  m>M,  ilw  anuiai  Mat  of  31. 3ii-->W  Ul 

The  duties  to  be  nnder  the  manarement  of  commissioners  of  excise,  and  to  be  recovered  and  ae<* 
eonnted  for  under  tbe  provtaions  of  i  be  act  1  Will.  4.  c  (M. — ^  14. 

A/it  to  offset  Ihitm  0%  Licences  to  Retail  Cider  and  Perry. — Nothing  in  this  act  shall  affect  the  ainoan( 
of  duty  payable  under  tbe  1  Will.  4.  e.  64.  on  llcennos  to  retail  cider  and  pprry ;  but  every  such  licence 
shall  specify  whether  it  be  Itranted  for  the  sale  of  cider  and  perry  by  retail  not  tohe  dnmk  In  tbe  house 
or  premises  where  sold,  or  for  tbe  reUQ  of  tbe  same  to  be  drunk  in  tbe  bouse  or  promises  where  sold. 
-^15.  • 

IJeenees  mtdortUo  Act  not  to  anihoviite  Persona  to  seU  JVlno.-^So  licence  granted  under  the  act  1  Will. 
4.  C.64.  and  this  act  shall  authorise  any  person  to  take  out  or  hold  any  licence  for  the  sale  of  wine, 
spirits,  or  sweets  or  made  wines,  or  mead  or  metheglin  ;  and  if  any  person  licensed  under  the  act  I 
Will.  4.  c.  64.  and  this  act  shall  penult  or  suffer  any  wine,  spirits.  Sec.  to  be  brought  into  his  bouse  or 
premises  to  be  drunk  or  consumed  there,  or  shall  suffer  them  to  be  druok  or  consumed  in  his  house  or 
premises,  be  abalU  over  and  above  any  excise  penalties  to  which  be  may  be  sttbject,  forfeit  20/.—^  16 
Penalty  en  uiUieensed  Psrsons.— Such  persons  selling  beer  and  elder  by  retail  to  be  drunk  off  tbe  pre- 
mines,  1<U. ;  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  301.—^  17. 

Board  over  the  i>o«r.— Bvexy  person  licensed  to  sell  beer,  elder,  or  perry,  by  retail,  under  the  antho- 
Ttty  of  the  act  I  WiU.  4.  c.  6i.  and  this  act,  shall,  on  the  board  required  by  the  former  act  to  be  placed 
over  his  door,  paint  and  K^ep  thereon,  after  tbe  words  **  licensed  to  sell  beer  or  cider  by  retail,*'  tbe 
additional  words  **  not  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,**  or  *'  lo  be  drunk  on  the  premises,'*  as  the  caso 
may  he,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  tbe  penalty  Imposed  by  such  act  for  not  havtaig  such  board  over  tlie  door, 
—♦18. 

fVkat  U  fseotiMf  o/  B^er^  J-c— Every  aale  of  beer,  or  of  cider  or  perry,  in  any  less  quantity  than  44 
gallons,  shall  be  deemed  and  Uken  to  be  a  sale  by  retail.—^  19. 

PenaMeofor  s'lUng  Spirits  or  fVino  without  ttcfucs.'-Persons  licensed  to  sell  beer  or  cider  under  the 
act  1  Will.  4.  c.  6i.  and  this  act,  who  sell  spirits  or  wine,  sweets,  &c.  without  being  licensed,  are  lia- 
ble to  the  penaltlea  iropoaed  by  the  laws  of  oxcIbo  for  aeUing  spiriu  or  wine,  sweeU,  dtc.  without  li- 
eenoe.^  S6. 

CertifieaU  not  to  ho  required  for  Souses  in  certain  Situations,  if  Popvlation  exeeed  5,000,— Tbe  before* 
mentioned  rerttfioafe  shall  not  be  required  as  to  any  house  situated  within  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster,  or  within  any  parish  or  place  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  nor  within  any  city  or  town 
corporate*  nor  within  the  distance  of  1  mile  from  the  place  used  at  the  last  election  as  the  place  of 
election  or  polling  place  ofany  town  returning  a  member  to  parliament,  prrivided  that  the  population. 
Iletermined  aecordbig  to  the  laat  parliamentary  census  taken  in  such  city,  town,  &c.  shall  exceed 
6,600 :  provided,  that  ao  licence  fi>r  the  sale  of  beer,  ale,  porter,  cider,  or  perry  by  retail  on  tbe  pr'^mi- 
see  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  or  in  any  parish  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  or  in  any 
■Qch  city  or  town  corporate,  or  town  returning  a  member  to  parliament  as  before  nioiiiinned,  shall  be 
granted  after  cbe  Mh  day  of  A.prU»  1836,  unless  the  house  or  premises  specified  aa  those  in  which  beer 
or  cider  is  intended  to  be  sold  shall  be  of  the  value  of  10/.  per  annum.— $  31. 

S«rvfes«/SiaaeiMs.--8afflmoDMa  or  orders  Bot  legally  served,  unless  by  some  constable  or  other 
peace  otBoer.**^  9B. 
CMiMnMstMMt.— A«t  ahaU  eommence  and  take  eflbct  fVom  and  after  the  lOtb  day  of  October,  ldd4.— 

♦a. 

Fvnn  of  Cert{fieaU  referrsi  to  i»  ^  3. 

Wa,thamdcr«icMd,baiiC<^lHMtiB(iorQie  pariA  [or  tDvnsblp,  at  rJta  nm  tnajr '«)  of  sjif 

f«apectivslYr»tod  totbepoorat  AflA  leai  than  ft  per  annam,  and  nonanf  n»  bcinc  aalWefi,  eamoMm  bivwen,  «r  poHosi  Heasaal  In  laB 
apiritaooi  liqnDN, «•  bahif  lieaaaad  ta aiil  bMTor  cidar  by ntaU,  do  h««by  eertify.  thai  J.  JB.,  d wnlUof  is  rtnn 

(L.^,.^aa.-.-.^4.1l.ta..a«jgJ^a«jj^ 

kK.    {[BasHottUnmUmmi^mehsfamptr^ 

X.  .V.  f     MM  itgnuif.^ 

N.0.\ 

I dffbnrtby  e*<iy; Tbsk  sB  lla  1111111  mimBbsiI  fomeo  n^em  snsaa  aic  nriMriifaed  10  thla  cntJOnta  a»  bknMtaab  of  HmdhI* 
|»'towBriaiskB.]«r  ntidk»4LtolhnialM«f  ttaponrof  UtaMudiaruli.  T 

fOwTawr  et  \hb  pnrhh  er  Iswirfilft  fcc] 
J)ei»t 

Sttp.) 
[Ale,  porter,  and  beer,  are  made  in  the  TTnited  States  in  large  qoanthiei ;  and  their  ooih 
■umptton  appears  to  be  steadil j  iacrsasing. 

The  early  ein%rant9  from  Qreai  Britain  brought  with  them  their  tastes  and  habits ;  and 
we  find,  at  an  early  period,  that  breweries  were  established  on  a  small  scale  in  all  the  prind 
pal  aeapom.    Thdr  auoeeis  to  fbe  aouth  of  tlie  Potomac  was  prarentad  by  the  heat  of  th# 
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dhnate,  together  with  the  ahort  duration  of  the  winter.  Tn  Baltimore,  Pbilftdelphia,  New 
York,  and  Boston,  however,  they  have  succeeded,  and  continue  to  flourish.  Breweries  are 
also  to  he  found  in  large  numbers  throughout  the  stale  of  New  York ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
village  in  it  where  good  ale  cannot  be  procured.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  river,  almost 
every  town  has  one  or  more  breweries,  and  some  of  these  are  of  a  considerable  size.  At  AJ« 
hany,  the  business  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  Beer  was  brewed  in  Philadelphia  previous 
to  tlio  revolutionary  war.  The  manu&cture  of  porter  was  introduced  here  after  the  peace ; 
which  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  ale.  These  two  articles  are  now  generally  roaim- 
fiictured ;  and  beer,  properly  so  called,  is  rapidly  going  into  disuse.  A  continued  extension  of 
the  business  of  brewing  has  been  taking  place  in  Pennsylvania,  and  throughout  the  western 
country.  We  find  breweries  at  all  the  principal  towns  along  the  banks  of  tlie  Ohio.  '  At 
Pittsburg,  Wheeling,  and  Cincinnati,  there  are  a  number,  which  not  only  supply  those  places 
and  the  surrounding  country,  but  furnish  large  quantities  for  export  down  the  Ohio  and 
the  Mississippi.  And  large  quantities  are  exported  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  states 
generally,  where  their  consumption  is  fast  taking  the  place  of  that  of  ardent  spirits. 

The  quality  of  the  malt  liquors  manufactured  in  the  United  States  has  improved  in  the  last 
few  years,  and  will  now  not  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  the  best  foreign.  From  the  great  abun* 
dance  and  low  price  of  the  staple  articles  from  which  they  are  made,  no  temptation  exists  to 
adulterate  them.  The  public,  consequently,  are  furnished  with  a  pure  and  wholesome 
beverage. 

Near^  all  the  beer,  ale,  and  porter,  which  are  imported  in  the  United  States,  is  brought  to 
tis  from  Great  Britain.  A  small  portion  of  what  is  imported  is  reexported,  for  the  most  part 
to  the  island  of  Cuba.  The  countries  to  which  the  corresponding  articles  of  domestic  pro- 
duction are  chiefly  exported,  we  have  no  means  of  stating  with  any  accuracy ;  since  they  are 
classed  together  with  eider  in  the  annual  statements  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
made  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  We  may  mentipn  tliat  this  class  of  our 
product*  is  chiefly  exported  to  the  British  North  American  Colonies,  Cuba,  Texas,  the  Bri- 
tish West  Indies,  and  Mexico. — Am,  Ed,] 

ALEXANDRIA,  so  called  from  its  founder,  Alexander  the  Great,  the  principal  sea-port 
of  Egypt,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  situated  about  12  miles  W.  of  the  Canopic 
mouth  of  the  Nile ;  the  Pharos  being  in  lat.  81^  12}  N.,  long.  29^  63}'  E.  The  situation 
of  this  fkmous  city  was  most  admirably  chosen.  Until  the  discovpty  of  the  route  to  India 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Egypt  formed  the  natural  seat  of  the  commerce  between  the 
eastern  and  western  worlds ;  and  Alexandria  was  placed  in  the  most  favourable  position  in 
Egypt  for  an  emporium.  It  is  the  only  port  on  the  whole  northern  coast  of  that  country 
where  there  is,  at  once,  deep  water,  and  security  for  shipping  throughout  the  year.  The 
ports  of  Rosetta  and  Damietta,  the  former  on  tlie  west,  and  the  latter  on  the  eastern  arm  of 
tfie  Nile,  are  both  difflcult  of  entrance,  each  having  a  bar,  upon  which  there  is  always  a 
dangerous  Bur£  Ships  bound  for  Alexandria  avoid  this  serious  inconvenience ;  and  by  means 
*f  an  artificial  navigation,  stretching  from  the  city  to  the  western  branch  of  the  Nile,  it  has 
for  a  while  at  least,  almost  the  same  facilities  of  internal  navigation  that  are  enjoyed  by  the 
cities  referred  to. 

'  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  mention  that  this  artificial  communication  with  the  Nile 
has  not  always  been  open.  It  existed  in  antiqui'y,  but  fell  into  decay  during  the  barbarism 
of  more  modem  times.  AfWr  being  shut  up  for  some  centuries,  it  has  been  re-opened  by 
Mohammed  Ali,  who  has  dug  a  canal  from  Alexandria  to  Fodah  on  the  Nile,  about  27  miles 
above  Kosetta.  This  important  work  is  48  miles  in  length,  90  feet  in  breadth,  and  from  15  to 
18  feet  deep.  It  was  opened  in  1819 ;  but  owing  partly  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  partly 
to  some  defects  in  its  construction,  and  partly  to  the  mud  deposited  by  the  water  of  the  Nile, 
U  is  difiicult  to  keep  in  rejmir;  and  cannot  now,  it  is  said,  be  navigated  except  during  the 
period  of  the  inundation.  Its  free  navigation  at  all  periods  would,  however,  be  of  the  greatest 
advantage,  not  to  Alexandria  only,  but  to  all  Egypt;  and  it  is  believed  that  this  might  be 
secured  by  facing  the  canal  "with  brick,  and  putting  it  otherwise  into  good  order. 

Ports,  ^c— The  ancient  city  was  thoated  a  little  more  inland  than  the  modsm  one,  opposite  to  the 
smnll  i^lnnd  of  Pharoa,  on  whkh  was  erected  the  Uffhthoifoe,  so  celehrnted  in  antiquity. — {Ctraur  d» 
BtUaCivUi^  lib.  iii.  cap.  113.)  This  ii^lnnd  was,  partly  by  artificial  means,  and  partly  by  natural  causes, 
gradually  joined  to  the  land  by  a  monnd,  and  on  this  the  new  town  is  principally  built.  The  Isth- 
BJUH  And  island  have  now  the  form  of  a  T,  its  head  belnfr  N.  E.  and  B.  W.  A  square  cR«tIe  or  tower, 
built  on  a  sinall  Islet  or  rock,  at  the  eiXtreiiirty  of  a  mole  projecting  from  the  north-east  an^le  of  the  city, 
b  still  called  (he  Pharos,  and  a  light  is  regularly  exhibited  upmi  it.  On  each  nide  of  the  city  there  is 
a  port.  That  on  the  western,  or  African  side,  called  the  Old  Port,  fs  by  far  the  Inrgest  and  befti.  U 
stretches  from  the  town  westwards  to  Marabout,  about  six  miles,  and  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  wide. 
It  if  hounded  on  the  north,  partly  by  the  western  tongtie  or  anftle  of  the  Island  on  which  the  city  is 
partially  built,  and  partly  by  rocks  and  sand  banks.  It  has  three  entrances.  The  firpt,  or  thai  nearest 
Cfae  city,  having  17  feet  water,  is  about  two  miles  S.  W.  from  the  largo  building,  situati^d  a  little  to  the 
westward  of  the  town,  called  the  palace ;  bnt  it  Is  too  narrow  and  dilficnlt  to  be  nttempted  b^  any  one 
not  thorouf  hly  acquainted  with  the  port.  The  eastsm  side  of  the  second  or  middle  entrance  is  marked 
by  buoys  which  lie  about  two  miles  and  thiee  quarters  8.  W.  (Vom  the  palace ;  it  is  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  wide,  and  has,  where  shallowest,  77  feet  water.  Tlie  third  or  Wf  »tern  entrance  has  its  vett- 
•m  boundary  withtai  about  three-eighths  of  a  mile  fl[>om  the  cast  end  of  Marabout  Island ;  it  is  about 
kalfa  Bile  wide,  aiid  tea  from  SS'tatr  fbet  water  iir  Its  sliaUoiresft  ftocas.    TJUs  last  is  tha  i)csi  en* 


so 
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tf«ae«.  Bbipi,  when  In,  may  aodior  elote  to  tlie  town  In  from  SS  to  10  feet  water,  and  there  b  good 
anchorage  in  deep  water  all  aloof  the  eliore.  Forelgnera  were  formerly  excluded  from  thia  port ;  but 
tbifl  prohibition  no  lonrer  exieta. 

The  new  or  Aciatlc  harboar  ia  on  tlie  eastern  side  of  the  town.  A  rock  called  the  Diamond  Hea  a 
Ihtle  to  the  east  of  the  Pharos  tower ;  and  ahipa  entering  the  port  ought  to  have  thia  rock  about  a  ca- 
ble's lensth  on  the  riirht.  If  they  get  mnch  fiirther  to  the  left,  they  will  come  in  contact  with  a  ahoal 
which  stretches  westward  fVom  the  Pharillon,  or  little  tower,  on  the  east  side  of  the  port.  The  water 
immediately  within  the  port  S.  W.  from  the  Pharos  ia>from  90  to  40  feet  deep ;  but  the  space  for  an- 
chorage is  very  limited,  and  Is  exposed  to  the  northerly  gales ;  and  the  ground  being  fbul  and  rocky, 
hempen  cables  are  very  apt  to  cbafb,  and  several  accidenta  have  happened  in  consequence  to  ships  un- 
provided with  iron  cables.  Ordinary  tides  rise  %  fbet ;  but  during  the  overflow  of  the  Nile  the  rise  ia 
4  fdet.    Variation  13^  west.— (8ee  PSIan  ^MezandriOy  bv  Lieut.  Falbe.) 

jSneient  and  Modem  Ct/y.— Under  the  Ptolemies  and  Romans,  Alexandria  was  the  first  commercial 
rity  in  the  world.  It  sutTered  greatly  by  its  reduction  by  the  Saracens  in  040;  but  it  continued  to  be 
a  place  of  considerable  commercial  importance  till  the  despotism  of  the  Mamelukes  and  Turks,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Bope,  completed  its  ruin.  Under  the  Ptolemies, 
the  popnlstton  la  believed  to  have  amounted  to  about  900,000,  and  the  chy  was  adorned  by  avast  nnn»- 
ber  of  magnificent  structures.  At  present  the  population  varies  with  the  seasons  of  Uie  year,  but, 
when  greatest,  it  la  not  supposed  to  exceed  35,000;  and  may  vary  between  this  amount  and  10,000  or 
19.000.  The  appearance  of  the  modem  town  ia  moat  unpromising.  **  It  may  be  justly  said,  that  in.th« 
ntw  city  of  Alexandria  we  find  a  poor  orphan,  whose  sole  inheritance  has  been  the  venerable  nama 
of  its  fhther.  The  vast  extent  of  the  ancient  city  is  contracted  in  the  new,  to  a  little  ne<dE  of  land  be- 
tween the  two  porta.  The  moat  auperb  temples  are  change<i  into  plahi  mosqaes ;  the  most  magnificent 
palaces  into  houses  of  a  bad  structure ;  the  royal  seat  is  become  a  prison  for  slaves ;  an  opulent  and 
numerous  people  has  given  way  to  a  small  nnmber  of  foreign  traders,  and  to  a  mnltitude  uf  wretches, 
that  are  the  servants  of  those  on  whom  they  depend :  a  place  formerly  so  fkmova  for  the  extent  of  its 
commerce,  ia  no  longer  any  thing  m<^e  than  a  mere  place  of  embarking,  in  fine,  it  is  not  a  phmnix  that 
rertves  from  its  own  ashes,  it  is,  at  moat,  a  reptile,  sorung  from  the  dirt,  the  dust,  and  corruption  with 
which  the  Alcoran  has  infected  the  whole  country."— (AVrdm'a  TVaoefa,  Bng.  trans.  8vo  ed.  p.  87.) 
There  is  reason,  however,  to  think  that  this  striking  deacription,  though  accurate  at  the  time  when  it  waa 
written  (1737) ,  conveys  ton  un  fii vourable  an  Idea  of  the  present  state  of  Alexandria.  The  v  igorous  go- 
vernment of  Mohammed  All,  by  Introducing  comparative  security  and  good  order  into  Egypt,  has  lat- 
terly revived  the  commerce  of  Alexandria,  which  haa  again  becoma  a  place  of  conaidmrahle  iinportaaca 
in  the  trading  world. 

Tnd^i^  jSUxandtia.^Tha  importa  principallv  consist  of  cotton  stuilb,  timber,  hardware,4mn  and 
tin,  tobacco,  machinery,  ammunition,  silk  goods,  woollens,  staves,  Ax.  The  exports  consist  of  raw 
cotton,  wheat  and  barley,  rice,  linen,  flax,1fnseea,  sngar,  ooflbe  (flrom  the  Bod  Sea), drugs,  gums,  sal- 
ammoniac,  saffron,  wax,  Itc. 

The  principal  articles  of  importation  into  this  country  fhun  Egypt  are  cotton,  flax  and  linseed,  senna, 
and  gum.  Of  these,  cotton  ia  by  far  the  moat  important.  We  began  to  import  it  in  18S3;  and  aiiioa 
then  the  importa  have  been  aa  follows  :— 


Yeara. 


1834 
1895 
1090 


Bales. 


98,099 
111,099 
47,091 


Years. 


1897 
1998 
1899 


Bales. 


99,450 

82,889 
94,730 


Yeara. 


1830 
1831 

1899 


Bales. 


14,753 

98,134 
.  41,189 


In  1833,  the  Prench  Imported  95.807  hales  of  Egyptian  cotton ;  the  Imports  at  Trieste  during  the  «am« 
year  were  about  50,000  balea ;  and  thoae  at  Legnom  and  Genoa  were,  together,  abotit  the  aame  aa  at 
Trieate.  The  bain  of  Egyptian  cotton  weigiia  about  990  Iba.  Thia  important  trade  owea  ita  exiatenea 
almoat  entirely  to  the  exertiooa  of  the  Pacha,  by  whom  the  cotton  planutlona  hava  been  eaubliahed. 
The  cotton  exported  ia  all  long-atapie,  but  of  two  aorta :  one  called  in  Egypt  roakko,  and  In  England 
common  Egyptian ;  the  other,  the  produce  of  aea-laland  seed,  called  in  Egypt  Sennaar,  and  in  England 
aea-hiland  Egypth&a.  Besides  these  two  daacriptiona,  Egypt  prodaeea  from  15,000  to  90,000  bales  of 
ahnrt-stapis  cotton,  similar  in  quality  to  that  or  Smyrna,  and  chiefly  consumed  in  the  country.  Tha 
cotton  brought  from  Egypt  ia  found  to  be  amongst  the  moat  naefUl  that  ia  grown :  that  raised  from  sea- 
island  aead  ranks  next  to  Americaa  sea-island.  The  exports  from  thU  country  to  Egypt  principaHy 
consist  of  cotton  goods  and  twiwt,  earthenware,  fron  and  steel,  anna  and  amaninitioa,  itc.  Their  real 
value  amounted,  in  1831,  to  193,8991. ;  but  beaides  what  goes  direct,  a  good  deal  of  British  produca 
finds  its  way  to  Egypt  at  second-hand  from  Malta,  Smyrna,  Slc.  Constantinople  and  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago  are  the  great  markets  for  the  wheat  and  other  grain  exported  fh»m  Egypt,  the  quantity 
sent  to  them  being  sometimes  very  large.  The  supplies  are,  however,  extremely  uncertain.  Every 
thing  in  Egypt  depends  on  the  Nile ;  and  when  it  does  not  rise  to  the  iiauaJ  height,  the  crops  are  very 
much  below  an  areraca.  Beans  are  extenalTely  cultivated,  and  have  sometimes  been  brought  to 
England,  but  rarelv,  if  ever,  with  advantage  to  the  importers.  They  are  very  inferior  to  EingliBh 
beana,  and  are  peculiarly  aubject  to  the  worm.  No  oata  are  raised  in  Egypt,  the  horsss  being  entire^ 
f^d  upon  barley.  Besides  cotton,  the  Pacha  has  turnad  hia  attention  to  the  culture  of  sugar,  indigo,  tat. 
The  first  haa  long  been  raiaed  in  Egyiit,  but  the  exporta  are  not  very  conalderable.  Silk  ia  grown  to 
aome  extent.  The  date-palm  thrives  in  every  part  of  Egypt,  and  the  fk-uit  is  fairgely  exported.  It  la 
singular,  that  notwithstanding  the  luxuriance  of  many  of  its  vegetable  productkms,  Egypt  should  ba 
entirely  destitute  of  timbar.— (i^iinb'  Rtftt «/ 1837,  on  Os  Prke  if  JWdgi»  0am,  JlSa.  tf  £rtd.  p.  130., 
and  privaie  huff/rmation.) 

In  1891,  there  entered  the  port  of  Alexandria  1,315  ahipa,  of  the  burden  of  106,890  tons.  Of  these, 
tha  Austrian  were  the  moat  numerona;  nest,  tha  English  and  Ionian  i  and  than  the  French,  Sardi- 
nian, Spaniah,  itc 

.Mmay.— Acoounta  are  kept  at  Alexandria,  aa  at  Cairo,  in  carreni  piaatrsa,  each  plaatre  being  equal 
to  40  paras,  or  medini,  and  each  medino  to  90  aapera.  The  medino  ia  also  divided  Into  8  borM,  or  0 
fbril.  A  purse  conulna  35,000  madini.  Tha  plaatrea  atruek  In  183S  contain  a  great  deal  of  alloy ;  15i 
or  10  plaatrea  «  I  Spaniah  dollar  t  hence  1  piaatre  "  3)d.  sterling,  vary  nearly.  Payments  in  tranaac- 
tiona  of  any  Importance  are  generally  made  In  Spaniah  dollars. 

HTotfktM  •md  .¥aaa«r«a.— The  yard,  or  pO,-  96-8  Bngliah  inchea;  heaea  100  ptka- 74-438  BngHaa 
yarda.  Tha  maaaurea  Ibr  oom  are  tha  rkdMe^  and  the  aatUoC  or  Uaiax ;  the  C)rmer«4-904  English 
boahela,  the  latter  -  4*790  ditto.  The  eaatara  or  f  aintal  «>  100  rvttoU,  but  the  roitolo  haa  different  namea 
and  weighte:  1  reClalo/oi/ora-  -0347  lb.  avolrdnnoia;  1  rotuio  latdlna-  1-995  lb.  ditto:  1  rvttsif  saart 
ori«re«*3*07  iba.  ditto ;  1  rottala  mi«a«  1-07  lb.  diuo.— (JVaaaal  UwivonM  dt  Jfakonbrtekn-.) 

Datisa.— With  the  exceptton  of  the  commercial  monopoliea  of  the  Pacha,  and  the  arbitrary  principlas 
on  which  he  Axea  tha  priceaof  eommoditiaa,  there  ia  nothing  otijactionable  in  hia  policy  aa  to  commeroo. 
The  dutlea  on  Importe  are  only  9  per  cant.  Wa  believe,  however,  thai  a  amall  iacreaae  of  the  cuatoma 
duty  would  companaate  the  Pacha  for  the  abolition  of  moat  of  hia  monopoUaa :  and  there  can  be  Uttia 
Ip^bliM hit wil^acla  would hf  mMerMtty  hanaftad  by  tha changa. 
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FuBcy  of  ike  Paeha, — ^It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mohammed  Ali,  who,  in  many  napecta, 
U  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  persons  of  the  age,  should  have  no  just  idea  of  the  principles^ 
hy  the  adoption  of  which  his  plana  of  improvement  might  be  ^rpetaatod,  and  industry  bo 
lendered  really  flourishing.  He  leaves  nothing  to  the  discretion  and  enterprise  of  individuals. 
Be  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  the  sole  proprietor,  manu&ctnrer,  farmer  genera],  and  whole- 
sale merchant  of  Egypt  He  has  monopolised  the  entire  foreign  trade  of  the  country ;  and  has 
fixed  the  price  to  be  paid  for  every  article  to  the  cultivator,  and  the  price  at  which  it  is  to  be 
sold  to  the  foreigner.  Hence  the  extension  of  cultivation,  and  the  growth  of  commerce  and 
manufactures,  have  been  of  no  real  advantage  to  the  bulk  of  the  nation ;  and  hence,  also,  the 
risk,  in  the  event  of  the  reins  of  government  falling  into  less  vigorous  or  able  l^ands,  that  the 
fiibrie  of  apparent  prosperity  which  the  Pacha  has  been  attempting  to  raise,  may  fall  to 

g'eces :  but  we  would  fein  hope  that  the  influence  ^of  the  many  intelligent  Europeans  now  in 
gypi,  and  the  observations  which  the  Egyptians  sent  to  England  and  Frsnce  by  the  Pacha 
cannot  fail  to  hanre  made  upon  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  security  of  property  and  the 
freedom  of  industry,  may  be  instrumental  in  paving  the  way  for  the  gradual  introduction  of 
a  more  enlarged  and  liberal  system. 

Ancient  Trade  of  Alexandria, — As  already  femariced,  Alexandria  was,  for  a  long  series 
of  yeara, — first  under  the  Greek  successors  of  Alexander,  and  subsequently  under  the  Ro- 
mans,— the  principal  entrepdt  of  the  ancient  world.  Most  part  of  the  traffic  between  Asia 
and  Europe  that  had  at  a  more  early  period  centered  at  Tyre,  was  gradually  diverted  to  this 
new  emporium.  An  intercourse  between  the  ports  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Egypt,  and  those 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia,  had  subsisted  from  a  veiy  esrly  period.  That  between 
Egypt  and  India  was  more  recent  It  was  at  first  carried  on  by  ships,  which  having  sailed 
down  the  Red  Sea  from  Myos  Hormos  and  Berenice,  coasted  along  the  Arabian  shores  till 
they  reached  Cape  Rasselgate,  whence  a  short  course  brought  them  to  India  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Indus.  This  was  the  course  followed  during  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies : 
but  about  80  years  afler  Egypt  had  been  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire,  Hippalus,  the  com- 
mander of  an  Egyptian  ship  trading  to  India,  having  observed  the  regular  shifting  of  the  trade 
winds,  ventured  to  sail  with  the  western  monsoon  from  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb  right 
across  the  Arabian  Ocean;  and  was  fortunate  enough,  after  a  prosperous  voyage,  to  arrive  at 
Musiris,  in  that  part  of  India  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  MaUbar  coast  Having  taken 
on  board  a  cargo  of  Indian  produce,  Hippalus  returned  in  safety  with  the  eastern  monsoon  to 
Egypt  Tliis  discovery  was  deemed  of  so  much  importance,  that  the  name  of  the  discoverer 
was  given  to  the  wind  which  had  carried  him  across  the  ocean  to  India :  and  how  trifling  so- 
ever this  voyage  may  now  appear,  those  who  consider  that  Hippalus  bad  no  compass  by  ' 
which  to  direct  his  course,  and  that  owing  to  this  circumstance,  and  the  ^MherwiM  imperfect 
state  of  the  art  of  navigation,  the  ancients  seldom  ventured  out  of  sighf^of  land,  even  in  seas 
with  which  they  were  well  acquainted,  will  be  forward  to  admit  that  his  e'nterprise  and  dar- 
ing were  nowise  inferior  to  his  success;  and  that  he  was  well  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  his 
eontemporaiiea  and  the  respect  of  posterity. 

From  the  epoch  of  this  discovery,  fleets  traded  periodically  from  Egypt  to  Mnsiris,  conveys 
ing  the  products  of  Europe  to  India,  and  con^'ersely.  The  Indian  goods  having  been  landed 
at  Myos  Hormos  and  Berenice,  were  thence  conveyed  by  caravans  to  Goptoe  (the  modem 
Kenn4),  on  the  Nile,  where  they  were  put  on  board  lighters  and  sent  to  Alexandria,  whence 
they  were  distributed  all  bver  the  western  world.  The  goods  sent  to  India  were  convoyed 
to  Myos  Hormos  and  Berenice  by  the  same  route.  Myos  Hormos  was  situated  on  the  shore 
of  the  Arabian  gulfl  about  a  degree  to  the  north  of  the  modem  port  of  Cosseir.  The  dis- 
tance from  it  to  Coptos,  in  a  straight  line,  is  about  70  English  miles.  Berenice  was  situated 
a  g^ood  way  further  to  the  south,  being  nearly  under  the  tropic  It  was  built  by  Ptnlemy 
PHIadelphus.  Its  distance  from  Coptos  is  stated  by  Pliny  at  258  Roman  miles ;  the  different 
resting  places  on  the  road  were  determined  by  the  wctls,  and  thb  journey  occupied  about  1% 
days.  Ptolemy  seems  to  have  preferred  this  station  to  Myos  Hormos,  though  the  land  carv- 
riage  to  Coptos  was  so  much  further,  from  its  greater  proximity  to  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb^ 
and  its  lessening  the  voyage  up  the  Red  Sea. 

Pliny  says  that  the  cost  of  the  Indian  commodities  brought  to  Rome  through  Alexandria 
was  increased  a  hundred  fold  {eentuplicuto  veneant)  by  the  expence  of  carriage,  &c  We 
suspect  that  this  is  a  rhetorical  exaggeration,  meaning  merely  that  their  price  was  very  ma- 
terwlly  enhanced.  If  the  increase  was  to  any  thing  like  the  extent  mentioned,  it  must  hove 
been  owing  to  the  impotsition  of  oppressive  tolls  and  duties,  for  it  could  not  possibly  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  mere  expenses  of  conveyance.* — {PKrt,  Hist  Nat  lib.  vi.  cap.  2^i 
AmeiUum,  Commerce  des  Egyptiena,  pp.  161 — 176.  dee. ;  IU>beriion*8  AncierU  India,  note 
20.  &c.^ 

BesiiJes  this  important  traffic,  which  supplied  Rome  and  the  western  world  with  the  silks, 

*Id  the  ](tth  cenrory,  the  cost  of  Indian  commodities  brought  to  Western  Europe  by  way  of  Alex- 
andria and  Aleppo  was  about  three  times  the  cost  of  those  broufrht  by  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope.— (See 
fnttt  Kast  Iif  DI4  CoMPAiTY,  Historfftf.)  But  Bfrypt  was  then  occupied  by  the  Mnmi'luk^^  and  Turks, 
who  tbrsw  every  sort  of  obstacle  lu  tl^  way  or  coinfflsrce,  and  loaded  it  with  the  most  oppr»«<<iv« 
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spicra,  praciom  stones,  and  athm  prodncto  of  Arabia  and  India,  a  great  tzade  in  cam  was 
carried  on  from  Alexandria  to  Rom«k  Egypt,  for  a  lengthened  period,  constituted  the  granary 
from  which  Rome,  and  afterwards  Constantinople,  drew  the  principal  part  of  their  supplies; 
and  its  possession  was,  on  that  account,  reckoned  of  the  utmost  consequence.  Aue^ustus 
employed  merchantmen  of  a  larger  size  than  any  that  had  previously  traded  in  the  Meditep- 
ninean,  to  convey  the  com  of  Egypt  to  Ostia.  They  were  escorted  by  ships  of  war.  The 
fleet  received  the  names  of  sacra  and  feiix  embole  «•  and  enjoyed  several  peculiar  privileges. 
The  ships  belonging  to  it  were  the  only  ones  authorised  to  hoist  the  small  sail  called  tup- 
parumt  when  they  drew  near  the  coasts  of  Italy.  Some  of  the  fast-sailing  vessels  attached 
to  the  fleet  were  sent  on  before,  to  give  notice  of  its  approach ;  and  a  deputation  of  senators 
went  down  to  Ostia  to  receive  the  ships,  which  anchored  amid  the  acclamations  of  an  im- 
mense number  of  spectators.  The  captains  were  obliged  to  make  oath  that  the  com  on 
board  their  ships  was  that  which  had  been  delivered  to  them  in  Egypt,  and  that  the  cargoes 
^were  entire  as  shipped^— (ifue/,  Commerce  et  Navigation  da  Anciens^  cap.  xlviii. ;  Seneem 
JSpist.  cap.  IxxviL  6uu) 

Intercourse  wit/i  India  by  Alexandria, — ^These  few  details  will,  peiiiaps,  serve  to  give  a 
faint  idea  of  the  importance  of  Alexandria  in  the  commerce  of  antiquity.  It  is  impossible, 
indeed,  for  any  one  to  glance  at  a  map  of  the  world,  or  of  the  ancient  hemisphere,  and  not 
to  perceive  that  Egypt  is  the  natural  enlrepdi  of  the  commerce  between  Hindostan  and 
Europe.  Nothing  but  the  barbarism  in  which  it  has  been  so  long  involved,  could  make  the 
intercourse  with  India  and  the  East  be  wholly  carried  on  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
ditficulty  of  navigating  the  Red  Sea  seems  to  have  been  much  exaggerated.  Generally 
speaking,  its  western  side  is  shallow  and  infested  with  coral  reefs ;  but  on  the  Arabian  side 
the  water  is  deep  and  unobstnicted ;  and  vessels  availing  themselves  of  the  proper  seasons 
for  sailing  up  and  down  the  sea,  may  navigate  it  expeditiously,  and  in  perfect  safety. — (See 
Captain  Cheaney'e  Report  in  Papers  reiating  to  India^  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  August  16,  1832.)  We  have,  therefore,  little  doubt  that,  in  the  event  of  good 
order  and  civilisation  being  again  established  in  Egypt,  some  considerable  portion  of  the 
Indian  trade  will  revert  to  its  ancient  channel.  There  is  not,  we  apprehend,  much  reason  to 
think  that  the  project  entertained  by  the  Ptolemies,  of  cutting  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  will  ever  succeed.  The  distance  is  not  great,  but,  notwithstanding  this  drcumstanoe, 
and  the  flatness  of  the  ground,  the  fact  of  its  consisting  almost  wholly  of  moveable  parched 
sand,  presents  obstacles  to  the  undertaking,  that  Volney  {Vhyage  en  SyriCy  ^bc.  cap.  xiv.) 
and  other  good  judges,  have  declared  insuperable.  The  route  by  Cosseir  (nearly  the  same 
as  that  by  Myos  Hormos)  seems,  all  things  considered,  to  present  the  fewest  obstacles.  The 
water  in  the  port  of  Coaseir  is  deep,  and  the  anchorage  pretty  good. — (Chesney*s  Heport,) 
The  distance  from  Cosseir  to  Kenne  (Coptos)  nuiy  be  taken  at  about  70  English  miles ;  and 
it  would  not  be  very  diflacult  to  construct  a  road  between  these  points.  After  reachingKenn^ 
the  goods  would,  as  of  old,  be  embarked  on  the  Nile  for  Alexandria,  &c  Hence  the  im* 
portance,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  of  the  civilisation  of  Egypt  Even  were  it  productive 
of  no  other  consequences  than  the  facilitating  of  the  correspondence  between  Europe  and 
the  East,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  overrate  its  importance ;  but  the  fiiir  presumption  undoubt* 
odiy  is,  that  other  results  would  fi>Ilow ;  and  that  the  Mediterranean  ports  would  in  future 
-derive  the  principal  part  of  their  Indian  commodities  by  way  of  Alexandria.  The  more 
westerly  European  ports  would  oontinue,  we  believe,  to  use  Uie  present  channel  of  inter- 
course with  Inidia. 

Whether  these  anticipations  are  ever  destined  to  be  realised,  it  is  imposdble  to  say;  but 
the  progress  alrea%  maide  by  Mohammed  Ali  in  introducing  a  better  order  of  things  into 
Egypt,  and  the  present  state  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  which  seems  fast  falling  to  pieces,  would 
appear  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  important  changes  may  be  expected  in  the  East  At 
all  events,  the  brief  statements  now  made,  can  hardly  be  deemed  out  of  place  in  a  work  in- 
tended to  exhibit,  however  imperfectly,  the  histoiy,  principles,  and  channels,  as  well  as  the 
details  of  commerce. 

ALICANT,  a  sea-port  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  in  lat  dH^  W  A\^  N.,  long.  0®  9(/ 
W.  Population  about  14,500,  and  declining.  The  port  is  an  open  and  spacious  bay, 
between  Cape  de  la  Huerta  on  the  north-^ast,  and  Isla  Plana  on  the  south,  distant  from  each 
other  S.  W.  and  N.  E.  about  10  miles.  Ships  may  enter  on  any  oonrse  between  these 
points,  steering  direct  for  the  castle,  which  stands  on  an  eminence  about  400  feet  high. 
Those  of  considerable  burden  moor  N.  and  S.,  distant  from  |  to  1  mile  from  shore,  in  from 
4  to  8  fathoms  water;  they  are  exposed  to  sJl  winds  from  E.  N.  E.  to  S.  by  W. ;  but  the 
nolding  ground  is  good,  and  there  is  no  instance  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  a  ship  having 
been  driven  from  her  moorings.  Small  craft  lie  alongside  the  mole,  which  is  already  330 
yards  in  length,  and  is  to  be  projected  still  further  into  the  86a.  There  are  no  pilots.  The 
trade  of  Alicant,  though  etiJl  considerable,  has  declined  much  within  the  last  few  years ;  a 
consequence  partly  of  tiie  emancipation  of  America  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  but  mora  of  the 
oppressive  duties  laid  on  the  importation  of  most  articles  of  foreign  produce  in  Spain— (see 
Babckloxa),  and  the  extensive  smuggling  carried  on  from  Cadis  and  Gibraltar.  Its  exports 


€ODfliflt  princi|MtlIy  of  baiiUa,  almonds,  wine,  and  misinef  with  small  quanddee  of  olives,  olive 
oil,  brandy,  figa,  salt,  wool,  silk,  anise,  dec  The  barill%of  Alicant,  which  is  of  the  Bnest 
qnatity,  is  almost  wholly  taken  off  by  England.  The  exports  amount  to  from  60,000  to 
80,000  quintals.*  The  celebrated  sweet  wine,  tent  (vino  iinlo),  is  exported  from  this  port, 
principaUy  for  Brazil;  a  little  dry  wine  goes  to  Gibraltar.  Almonds,  of  which  about  10,000 
quintals  are  exported,  go  mostly  to  Hamburgh.  The  raisins  are  not  of  the  finest  quality ; 
fliose  brought  to  England  are  principally  used  in  confectionary.  Oil,  which  was  formerly 
sent  in  large  quantities  to  South  America,  is  now  comparatively  neglected.  Dates  are  ex' 
ported,  and  ara  not  unfrc quently.  sokl  here  as  Barbary  dates.  The  imports  consist  princi- 
pally of  linen,  salted  fish,  tobacco,  grain,  iron,  timber,  sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  cochineal,  cotton 
and  cotton  stufis,  &c.  The  linens,  of  which  from  350,000  to  500,000  yards  are  annually 
imported,  are  furnished  almost  wholly  by  France  and  Genoa.  In  1881,  there  entered  the 
port  of  Alieant  157  foreign  Teasels,  of  the  burden  of  16,715  tons ;  of  these  were  British  54, 
burden  5,719  tons;  French  45,  burden  8,080  tons;  Sardinian  40,  burden  4,166  tons; 
Swedish  5,  burden  1,350  tons,  &c. 

It  was  stated  in  the  former  edition  of  (his  work,  that  large  quantities  of  Benicarlo  wine 
Were  shipped  at  Alicant  Ibr  Cette :  but  (hia  is  a  mistake ;  almost  all  the  Benicarlo  being 
■hipped  from  the  northern  ports  of  Valencia,  and  principally  from  Benicarlo,  whence  it  haa 
its  n9me.-^(lnglu8*s  Spain  in  18.30.  j .  .*)42.) 

Shipfing^  C*flr^«.— Theee  vnrv  iir*TiHf«i|f  to  the  Imrden  of  the  ship,  snd  the  eonjifry  to  which  she 
belong*.  On  a  slup  of  300 tons  unUiailing  and  loading  mixed  cargoes,  they  would  be,  uicluding  cotuiul* 
age,  as  follows :  — 


Rpanish 
British 
French 
Danish 


£     9.     d. 

.    6    •   4 

Swedish 

U  19    41 

Russian  - 

-  15    7  10 

Dutch 

15  16  lOf 

American 

£    s    4. 

15  1  lOf 
14  11  lOf 
13  19  6} 
13  17  lOf 


Onstom-Ifou**  Re^uUthms.'-A  manifest  of  the  carjro,  the  ship's  tonnsge,  and  nnmh«>r  of  crew,  mnst 
be  presented  wlthio  S4  hours  after  pratique  being  given,  when  two  officers  sre  put  on  board  to  prevent 
smaggling.  The  consignees  then  make  entry  or  the  articles  consigned  to  them,  and  obtain  an  order  to 
land  and  bring  them  to  the  Custom-bouse,  where  they  are  Inspected,  and  the  duties  ascertnincd ;  but 
before  obtaining  this  order,  the  eonsignees  must  produce  a  e9rt{fi€4U$  oftrijrin  from  the  Spanish  consul 
at  the  port  of  lading,  if  it  be  in  a  foreign  country,  for  whhout  this  the  entry  is  not  allowed,  and  the 
goods  are  deposited  in  the  Custom-house  until  it  be  obtained.  When  th<>  disdiarge  is  completed,  the 
tessel  is  searched  by  the  surveyor,  who  reports  having  done  so  to  the  collector.  To  load  the  whole 
or  part  of  an  outward  carso,  the  master  has  to  report  his  intention  to  the  collector,  who  gives  his  order 
pernaittiog  gooda  to  be  shipped,  and  the  shippers  make  their  specific  entries.  When  the  vessel  is 
loaded,  the  waiting  officers  make  their  return  to  tiie  collector;  who,  on  being  presented  with  the 
receipts  of  the  captain  of  the  port  and  of  the  Pratique  office  for  their  respective  charges,  grants  bis 
clearance,  iq>on  which  a  bill  of  health  is  obtained,  and  the  vessel  la  clear  for  sea. 

ffarekeiuing  Sg«<eia.— Goods  that  may  be  legally  imported,  may  be  deposited  in  bonded  warehonses 
for  twelve  months,  paying,  in  lieu  of  all  charges,  2  per  cent,  ad  vaUrem^  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  they 
matt  be  either  taken  for  home  consnmption  or  re-shipped.  The  9  per  cent,  is  charged,  whether  the 
eoods  lie  for  a  day  or  the  whole  year.  In  charging  duties,  no  allowance  is  made  for  wusfe  or  damage 
m  the  warehouses. 

Sates  of  CmnmUswn  are  usually  %k  per  cent,  on  sales  and  purchases ;  i  per  cent,  is  commonly  charged 
on  the  negotiation  of  bills.  Goods  are  commonly  sold  at  three  months'  credit.  Ordinary  discount  at 
the  rate  of  6  par  cent,  per  annum. 

Alicant  is  not  a  favourable  place  for  repairing  ships,  and  provisions  of  all  sorts  are  scarce  and  dear. 

Vessels  with  Ibul  bills  of  health,  or  coming  ^om  an  inCrcted  or  suspected  place,  though  with  clean 
bills,  are  usually  ordered  to  Port  Muhon  to  perform  quarantine.  But  vessels  coming  with  clean  bills 
obtain,  under  ordinary  eircumstances,  immediate  pratique. 

JKraey.— Accounts  are  kept  at  Alicant  in  Itbras  of  20  sueldos ;  each  siieido  containing  It  dineros  ; 
the  libra,  also  called  the  peso,-  10  reals :  and  a  real  of  Alicant »  27-2  maravedis  of  plate,  or  51 '2  nia- 
ravedis  velloa.    The  libra  may  be  valued  at  3s.  Cd.  sterling,  and  the  real  at  4id.  ditto. 

HVg-ktt  snd  JWmmuibs.— The  cargo  »  2i  quintals  « 10  a rrobas.  The  arroba  consists  either  of  21  large 
ponnib,  or  of  30  small  ditto ;  the  latter  having  12  Castilian  ounces  to  the  ponnd,  the  former  18.  The 
arroba »  87  lbs.  0  oz.  avoirdupois ;  but  at  the  Custom-bouse  the  arroba  »  2.*^  lbs.  of  16  os.  each. 

The  principal  corn  measure  is  the  cahiz  or  caffise,  containing  12  barchiUas,  66  medios,  or  193  quar- 
tiUos.    The  cahi«=  7  Winch,  bushels,  nearly. 

The  principal  liquid  measure  is  the  cantaro  of  8  medios,  or  16  quartUlos.  The  cantaro»  8*05  Eng* 
fish  wine  gallons.    The  tonnelada  or  ton  contains  2  pipes,  80  arrobas,  or  100  caniaros. 

The  yard  or  vara,  divided  into  4  palmos,  la  »  29*96,  or  very  nearly  30  English  inches. 

iCansnl^sAnnosrts  Cirtttlar  q,uerus ;  Ingliss's  Spain  in  1^,  vol.  ti.  p.  304. Blc.i  KeUf's  CawMst,  Ite.) 

ALIENS.  According  to  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  com- 
mon law,  all  individuals  bom  out  of  the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  England  {alibi  natut) 
are  aliens  or  foreigners. 

It  ia  obrions,  howefver,  that  this  strict  interpretation  ooald  not  be  maintained  without  very 
great  inconvenience ;  and  the  necessity  of  maiung  exceptions  in  favour  of  tbe  children  liom 
{^native  parents  resident  fai  foreign  countries  was  early  recognised.  The  25  Edw.  3  stat  3. 
enacts,  that  all  children  bom  abroad,  provided  both  the  parents  were  at  the  time  of  their 
buth  in  allegiance  to  tfie  king,  and  the  mother  had  passod  the  seas  by  her  husband's  con- 
sent, might  inherit  as  if  bom  in  England.  And  this  relaxation  has  been  carried  still  fur- 
titer  by  several  modem  statutes :  so  that  all  children  bom  out  of  the  kingfa  legiance,  whose 
Others,  or  grandfiithers  by  the  &ther*s  side,  were  natural  bom  subjects,  are  now  deemed  to 
be  themselvea  natural  bom  subjects;  unless  their  anoeators  were  outlawed,  or  banished 

a  Tliis  is  tha  consars  stateiaant.    Mr.  lagUss  sepresems  the  experts  as  considersbly  greater* 
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beyond  sea  for  high  tpeaflon,  or  were  at  the  Mrth  of  inch  chiUlreii,  in  the  eenrioe  of  aprfaict 
at  enmity  with  Great  Britain.       • 

MitmruUmUi»n  ef  MUiu.'-AMefM  may  be  imtnniMted  hy  act  of  partfament,  wMch  frata  them  In  exactly 
the  lanie  crniditinn  as  natural  born  aufilects,  except  that  they  are  incapable  of  betnf  membera  of  the 
Privy  Council,  of  being  eleetod  to  eerve  la  parliament,  or  of  boldlng  any  ofllce  ot  trust  under  Um 
crown. 

A  denittn  la  nn  alien  bom,  who  hat  obtained  letters  patent,  ex  Awn^UmB  regit,  to  make  him  an  Bnf- 
TIsh  subject.  He  occupies  a  kind  of  middle  station  between  a  natural  bom  subject  and  an  alien.  He 
mny  acquire  lands  by  purchase  or  device,  but  not  by  inheritance ;  and  may  transmit  such  lands  to  hie 
children  born  after  his  denization,  but  not  to  tbnae  born  before.— {ir2a«JbfojM*«  Cow.  book  L  cap.  10.) 

An  alien  may  also  be  natnralised  by  sertin^  on  board  any  of  his  Moiesty*s  ships  of  war,  in  time  ot 
war,  for  three  yeara,  or,  If  a  praclamation  has  been  Issuea  to  that  ellect,  ft>r  two  years.~(<l  G*s«.  4. 
cap.  100.  >  )  16, 17.) 

hkfiuenet  of  the  Buidtntt  ofAlieiu, — ^There  can  be  no  doabt  thM,  fenerally  ^Making, 
tlia  reaon  of  foreigners  to  a  countiy,  and  their  rendence  in  it,  are  highly  conducive  to  its 
iniexesta.  Those  who  emigrate  in  onler  to  practise  their  caUiog  in  an  old  settled  country, 
are  pretty  uniformly  dlstinguiahed  for  activity,  enterpriae,  and  good  conduct  The  native 
inhabitants  have  so  many  advantages  on  their  sidst  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
foreigners  shouU  ever  come  into  any  thing  lika  sucoessfo)  competition  with  them,  uidess 
they  were  acquainted  with  some  branch  of  trade  or  manufiu:ture  of  which  tha  others  were 
ignorant,  or  possessed  superior  skill,  industry,  or  economy.  But  whether  aliens  practise  new 
arts,  or  introduce  more  perfect  processes  into  the  old,  or  display  superior  economy,  ikc^ 
their  influx  cannot  &ii  to  be  of  the  very  greatest  advantagSL  Tbij  practically  instruct  those 
among  whom  they  reside  in  what  it  moat  concerns  them  to  know,  that  ia,  in  those  depart- 
ments  c^art  and  science  in  which  they  are  inferior  to  others;  and  enable  them  to  avail 
themselves  of  whatever  foreign  sagacity,  akiH,  or  practice  has  produced  that  ia  most  perfect 
It  is  not  easy,  indeed,  to  overrate  the  benefits  oonferred  on  most  countries  by  the  resort  of 
aliens.  Previously  to  the  invention  of  printing  there  was  hardly  any  other  way  of  beooming 
acquainted  with  foreign  inventions  and  discoveries ;  and  even  now  it  is  far  easier  to  leam 
any  new  art,  method,  or  process,  from  the  example  and  instruction  of  those  familiar  with  its 
details,  than  from  the  best  possible  descriptions.  The  experience,  indeed,  of  every  age  and 
coontiy  shows  that  the  progress  of  nations  in  the  career  of  arts  and  ciyitisation  depends 
more  on  the  freedom  of  commerce,  and  on  the  tiberaihy  with  which  they  have  treated 
foreigners,  than  on  almost  any  thing  eUe. 

English  Legislation  aa  to  Aiieru^^BuU  notwithstanding  what  has  been  stated  above,  an 
antipathy  to  resident  foreigners  seems  to  be  indigenous  to  all  rude  and  uncivilised  nations. 
Whatever  is  done  by  them  appears  to  be  so  much  taken  from  tho  employment  and,  conse- 
quently, from  the  subsistence  of  the  citizens;  while  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  new 
arts  or  improved  practices  they  introduce,  for  ihe  most  part  manifest  themselves  only  by  slow 
degrees,  and  rarely  make  any  impression  on  the  multitude.  Uenoe  the  jealousy  and  aver- 
sion with  which  foreigners  are  uniformly  regarded  in  all  countries  not  &r  advanced  in 
civilisation.  The  early  Greeks  and  Romans  looked  upon  stmngen  as  a  species  of  enemies, 
with  whom,  though  not  actually  at  war,  they  maintained  no  sort  of  friendly  intercourse. 
**  HostiSf^  says  Cicero,  **apud  majoret  nostros  is  eUceifatur,  quern  nunc  peregrinum  diei' 
mut," — (De  Off,  lib.  i  cap.  12.)  It  liay,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a  striking  proof  of 
the  good  sense  and  liberality  of  those  Irf  whom  it  was  framed,  that  a  clause  is  inaeried  in 
Magna  Charta  which  has  the  encouragement  of  commerce  for  its  object;  being  to  the  effect, 
that  '<  all  merchants  (if  not  openly  prohibited  before)  shall  have  safe  and  sure  oondact  to 
depart  out  of  and  to  come  into  England,  to  reside  in  and  go  through  England,  as  well  by 
land  as  by  water ;  to  buy  and  sell  without  any  manner  of  evil  tolls,  by  the  old  and  rightful 
customs,  except  in  time  of  war ;  and  U^  they  be  of  a  land  making  war  against  us,  and  such 
be  found  in  our  naiion  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  they  shall  be  attached  vriihout  harm  of 
body  or  goods,  until  it  be  known  unto  us,  or  our  chief  justice,  how  our  merchants  be  entreated 
in  the  land  making  war  against  us ;  and  if  our  merchants  be  weU  entreated  there,  shall  be 
so  likewise  here." 

But  until  the  era  of  Edward  I.  the  stipulation  in  the  Great  Charter  as  to  foreign  mer- 
chants seems  to  have  been  little  attended  to.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  previously  to  his  reign, 
they  could  either  hire  houses  of  their  own,  or  deal  except  through  the  medium  of  aome 
Englishman.  But  this  intelligent  prince  saw  the  advantage  that  would  result  to  the  trade 
and  industry  of  his  subjects  from  the  residence  and  intercourse  of  Germans,  Flemings, 
Italians,  and  other  foreigners,  who,  at  that  time,  were  very  superior  to  the  English  in  most 
branches  of  manufactures  and  commerce.  He,  therefore,  exerted  himself  to  procure  a  repeal 
of  some  of  the  more  oppressive  restrictions  on  aliens,  and  gave  them  a  charter  which  con- 
veyed considerable  privileges.*  I>own,  however,  to  the  reign  of  Ekiward  III.,  it  continued 
to  be  customary  to  arrest  one  stranger  for  the  debt,  and  even  to  punish  him  for  the  crimes 

*  This  charter  was  eonflrmed  by  Edward  TIL  In  1398.  AiaoDg  other  clauses,  U  has  the  foUowInf  , 
viz :  Ist,  That  on  any  trial  between  fnreiffners  and  Englishmen,  the  jury  shall  be  half  foreifners ;  93, 
That  a  proper  person  shall  be  appointed  in  I^ndon  to  be  Junticiary  for  foreiirn  merchants :  and  Sd, 
That  there  shall  be  but  one  weight  and  measuce  thcpnghout  the  tciafflom.-^ija%d$r9o%,  anno  1309:) 
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iod  miBdcBenora  of  o  ben  I  It  may  appear  oxtnunndinaiy  tbat  the  gron  injustice  of  this 
baiijaroQs  regulation  ever  permitted  it  to  be  adopted ;  and  yet  it  was  probably,  at  one  period, 
the  common  Uw  of  moet  European  states.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  foundations  of  good 
Older  and  ciTiliaation  began  to  be  laid,  its  operation  was  seen  to  be  most  pemidous.  In 
13S6,  BdwBid  IL  entered  into  a  oonTention  with  the  Venetians,  in  which  it  was  expressly 
stipelated  that  they  Atmld  have  full  liberty  to  come  to  England  to  boy  and  sell  commodities, 
without  being  liable  for  the  debts  or  crimes  of  othens.  Conventions  to  the  same  effect  were 
entered  into  with  other  forsigners.  At  length,  in  1363,  this  disgraceful  practice  was  put  an 
end  to  by  37  Edward  3.  stat  iL  cq».  17.;  it  being  provided  in  this  statute,  not  only  that  no 
stranger  shaS  be  impeached  ibr  the  trespass  or  Mt  <^  another,  but  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
war  breaking  ont  with  any  foreign  power,  its  subjects,  residing  amongst  us,  shall  be  warned 
thneof  by  ]»oc]amation,  add  be  allowed  forty  days  to  arrange  their  af&iis,  and  to  depart  out 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  tint,  under  special  circumstances,  this  term  may  be  extended.  There 
are  fisw  acts  in  the  statute-book  that  reflect  more  credit  on  their  proposers,  or  that  have  been 
more  advantageous  than  diia 

In  oonseqoenoe  of  the  encouragement  given  by  Edward  m.  to  such  of  the  woollen 
manufacturers  of  Flanders  as  chose  to  immigrate  to  England,  a  good  many  came  over ;  and 
it  is  from  their  immigration  that  we  may  date  the  improvement  and  importance  of  the 
woollen  manu&cture  in  this  oountiy.— (See  Wooluk  MAKimcTUBx.}  But  this  policy, 
however  wise  and  judicious^  was  exceedingly  unpopular.    The  foreigners  were  openly  in-  y 

salted,  and  their  fives  endangered,  in  London  and  other  large  towns ;  and  a  few  of  them  in 
consequence  returned  to  Flanileri.  Edward,  however,  was  not  to  be  driven  firom  his  purpose 
by  an  unfounded  clamour  of  this  sort  A  proclamation  was  issued,  in  which  every  person 
aecDsed  of  diatuibing  or  attacking  the  foreign  weavers  was  ordered  to  be  committed  lo  New- 
gate, and  threatened  with  the  utmost  severity  of  punishment  In  a  parliament  held  at  York, 
in  1335,  an  act  was  passed  for  the  better  protection  and  security  of  foreign  merchants  and 
others,  hj  which  penalties  were  inflicted  on  ail  who  gave  them  any  disturbance.  This  seems 
to  have  had  the  iSket,  for  a  while,  at  least,  of  preventing  any  outrages. 

The  corporations  of  London,  Bristol,  and  other  great  towns,  have  been  at  all  times  the 
principal  enemies  to  tiie  immigration  of  foreigners.  Perhaps,  indeed,  they  were  not  more 
hostile  to  themlhan  to  such  of  their  own  oountiymen,  belonging  to  another  part  of  the  king- 
dom, as  shoaU  have  attempted  to  settle  amongst  them  without  being  firee  of  their  corporation. 
Bat  in  denonnchig  Ibfeigners  they  had  the  national  prejudice  on  their  side ;  and  their 
attempts  to  eonfinn  and  extend  their  monopolies  by  their  excludon  were  regarded  as  the 
noblert  efforts  of  patriotism !  Edward  III.  was  fhll^  aware  of  the  real  motives  by  which 
they  were  actuated,  and  steadily  resisted  their  pretensions.  But  in  the  reigns  of  his  succes- 
sors they  soooeeded  better :  some  of  these  were  feeble  and  unfortunate,  wbflst  others  enjoyed 
the  crown  cmly  by  a  diepoted  title,  and  in  defiance  of  powerful  competitors.  The  support 
of  the  great  towns  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  such  princes,  who,  whatever  might  be 
&eir  own  opinion  ae  to  its  policy,  could  hardly  venture  to  resist  the  solicitations  of  such 
powerful  bodies  to  exclude  strangers,  and  to  impose  restrictions  on  eommeme.  From  the 
death  of  Edward  III.  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  progress  made  by  the  country  was  not 
>  inconsiderable,  but  it  was  little  promoted  by  legiidative  enactments.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  this  pexiod,  the  influence  of  corporations  seems  io  have  predominated  in  all  matters 
relating  to  trade  and  the  treatment  of  foreigners;  and  our  legislation  partook  of  the  selfish* 
mpDopolinng  chameter  of  the  source  whence  it  was  principally  derived.  Were  the  acta 
and  proceedings  as  to  aliens  the  only  memorials  of  our  policy  from  1377  to  1560,  we  should 
certainly  aeem  to  have  retrograded  materially  during  the  interval.  Some  of  these  acts  were 
passed  with  so  little  consideration,,  and  were  so  very  absurd,  that  they  had  to  be  immediately 
repealed.  Of  this  sort  was  the  statute  of  the  8  Hemy  6.  cap.  24.,  to  iA  effect  "  that  i^ 
Enghshman  shaO  within  this  realm  sell,  or  cause  to  be  soM,  hereafter,  to  any  merchant  alien, 
any  manner  of  merchandises,  but  only  for  rsady  payment  in  hand,  or  else  in  merchandises 
for  merchandises,  to  be  paid  and  contented  in  hand,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  same." 
But  as  an  enactment  of  this  sort  was  very  speedily  found  to  be  more  injurious  to  ourseWes 
tiian  to  the  forogner,  it  was  repealed  in  the  following  sessions. 

The  more  tyrannical  their  conduct  in  other  respects,  the  more  were  our  princes  disposed 
to  humoor  the  national  prejudice  against  foreigners.  If  not  a  cheap,  it  was,  at  least,  an  easy 
method  of  acquiring  popularity.  In  the  very  first  pariisment  after  the  accession  of  Richard  III., 
a  statute  was  passed  full  of  Uie  most  ridiculous,  contradictory,  and  unfounded  allegations  as 
to  the  injniy  sustained  by  the  influx  <^  foreigners,  and  laying  them  under  the  most  oppressive 
restndntsu  Considering,  indeed,  the  sort  of  treatment  to  which  alieos  were  then  exposed,  it 
may  excite  surprise  that  they  should  ever  have  thought  of  visidng  the  country ;  and,  in  point 
of  feet,  it  appears  that  the  resort  of  foreign  merchants  to  our  ports  was  materially  impaired 
by  the  statutes  referred  to,  and  others  of  the  same  description.  This  is  evident  frum  the  act 
19  Henry  7.  cap.  6.,  where  it  is  stated  that  **  woollen  cloth  is  not  sold  or  uttered  as  it  hath 
been  in  divers  perts,'*  and  that  **  foreign  oommodities  and  merefaandises  are  at  so  dear  and 
exceeding  high  price,  that  the  buyer  cannot  Hjp  thereon."  But  in  despite  of  this  authorita 
Vot.  1  *0  i 
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tive  expootion  of  the  mischiefii  azising  from  tfaio  restraintB  op  atiens,  and  oa  trade*  they  were 
both  increased  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  And  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that 
the  pretensions  of  the  corporations  seem  to  have  been  disregardedi  and  an  attempt  made  to 
act,  not  by  starts,  bat  consistently,  on  the  policy  of  Edward  III. 

The  influx  of  foreigners  during  the  rei^n  of  Elizabeth  was  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  per- 
secutions of  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  the  Spaniards  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  friends  of 
the  reformed  religion,  which,  at  the  time,  was  far  from  being  firmly  established,  and  the 
government,  were  glad  to  receive  such  an  accession  of  strength ;  and  firom  the  superiority 
of  the  Flemings  in  commerce  and  manufactures,  the  immigrants  contributed  materially  to 
the  improvement  ot  the  arts  in  England.  It  would  aeem,  however,  that  the  ministers  of 
Elizabeth  contented  themselves,  perhaps  that  they  might  not  excite  the  public  prejudice, 
with  declining  to  enforce  the  laws  against  aliens,  without  taking  ax^  very  active  steps  io 
their  favour. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  oorporatioG  of  London  renewed  with  increased  earnestness 
their  complaints  of  aliens.  In  1632,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  evidently  written  by  James 
himself  in  which,  under  pretence  of  keeping  "  a  due  temperament''  between  the  interests  of 
the  complainants  and  those  of  the  foreigners,  he  subjects  the  latter  to  fresh  disabilities. 

Since  the  revolution,  more  enlarged  and  liberal  views  as  to  conduct  to  be  followed  with 
respect  to  aliens  have  continued  to  gain  ground :  several  of  the  restraining  statutes  have 
fallen  into  disuse,  while  others  have  been  so  much  modified  by  the  interference  of  the  courts^ 
which  have  generally  been  inclined  to  soften  their  severity,  that  their  more  offensive  provi- 
sions are  become  inoperative.  In  1708,  an  act  was  passed,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous 
opposition  of  the  corporations,  for  the  general  naturalisation  of  ail  foreign  protcstants ;  but 
the  prepidice  against  them  was  still  so  powerful  that  it  was  repealed  within  about  three  years. 
Some  unsuccessful  attempts  have  since  been  made  to  carry  a  similar  measure.  One  of  these, 
about  the  middle  of  last  century,  occasioned  the  publication  by  Dr.  Tucker  of  two  excellent 
pamphlets,  in  which  the  policy  of  the  naturalisation  act  is  most  ably  vindicated,  and  the  argu- 
ments against  it  successfully  exposed.*  But  no  such  statute  has  hitherto  been  passed,  and 
aliens  still  continue  subject  to  various  disabilities. 

Dis<U>UUiet  of  Alunt.^-The  principal  of  these  regards  tbo  poraessioo  of  fixed  property.  It  is  rulo4 
tbnt  lands  purchased  by  an  alien  for  bi<  own  use,  may  be  seized  by  the  kinf;.  "  If,''  says  Blacketone, 
**he  eoald  acquire  a  permanent  property  In  lands,  he  must  owe  an  alleeiano,  eqnally  permanent  with 
that  property,  to  the  king  of  England ;  which  would  probably  be  inconeiateot  with  that  which  ha  owes 
to  hU  own  natural  liege  lord ;  besides  that,  thereby  the  nation  might  in  blm  be  subject  to  foreign 
influence,  and  feel  manv  other  inconveniences.  Wherefore  by  the  civil  law  such  contracts  were  made 
void,  but  the  prince  had  no  such  advantage  of  forfeiture  thereby  as  With  us  in  England." — (CasMim- 
tsrtef,  book  1.  cap.  10.) 

An  alien  cannot  take  a  beneflcs  without  the  king's  consent,  nor  can  he  enjoy  a  place  of  trust,  or 
take  a  grant  of  lands  from  the  crown.  Aliens  may,  however,  acquire  property  in  money,  goods,  or 
other  personal  estate,  and  may  have  houses  for  the  purpose  of  their  habitation,  and  for  carrying  on 
their  business.  They  may  bring  actions  as  to  their  personal  effects,  and  may  dispose  of  them  by  will. 
The  droit  d*aubaine  (ju$  tUbinatuSt  \.  e.  aiibi  natiu),  or  the  right  of  the  crown  to  succeed  to  the  effects 
of  an  alien  at  his  deaih,  so  long  the  custom  in  France,  never  obtained  in  England.  If  an  alien  abroad 
die  Intestate,  his  whole  property  here  Is  dlstribated  according  to  the  law  of  the  country  where  be 
resided ;  but  such  residence  must  have  been  stationary,  aad  not  occasional,  otfaorwlse  the  foreign 
municipal  rerulatlons  will  not  apply  to  the  property. 

Aliens  may  trade  as  fTeely  as  natives ;  and  for  these  many  years  past,  the  duties  of  pecka^e  and 
9tM)a^t  in  the  port  of  London,  repsaled  in  1833,  were  the  only  peculiar  duties  with  which  they  wers 
burdened.  The  statutes  of  Henry  VIII.  restrainini;  alien  anificeis  from  working  for  themselves,  are 
understood  to  have  been  repealed  by  the  Stat.  5  Elis.  cap.  7.;  and  tUey  are  quite  at  liberty  to  employ 
themsslves  as  they  please. 

Aliens  indicted  for  fielony  or  misdemeanor  ars  tried  by  a  jury  of  which  half  are  foreigners ;  a 

Srivilege  they  have  eajoyed,  as  already  seen,  with  some  partial  interruptions,  from  the  reign  of 
dward  I. 

Condtthna  of  AMuI^iies.— During  the  late  war,  aliens  were  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
police ;  they  were  otAiged  to  send  frequent  reports  of  their  residence,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  they 
were  employed ;  a#A  were  llahle  to  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  at  any  moment  by  an  order  from  the 
sebretary  of  state.  The  conditions  under  which  they  now  reside  amongst  us  are  embodied  in  the  7 
Geo.  4.  cap.  54. 

This  act  requires  every  master  of  a  vessel  arriving  tram  foreisn  parts  to  declare  in  writing  the  names, 
rank,  occupations,  &c.  of  all  aliens  on  board  such  vessel,  or  who  have  been  landed  from  it  any  whifre 
within  the  realm.  Such  declaration  to  be  made  immediately  on  arrival :  neglecting  or  refusing  to 
make  it,  or  maklns  a  fblse  one,  is  punished  by  the  forfeiture  of  M/.,  and  a  farther  sum  of  101.  for  each 
alien  in  such  veese'l,  or  landed  from  it  within  the  realm.  Aliens  A^ns/^  employed  ^  the  navigatioa 
of  the  vessel  are  excepted.—^  1. 

The  act  then  goes  on  to  lay  down  the  conditions  of  residence,  which  are  merely  thai  every  alien  Is 
required  to  make  a  declaration  and  registry,  renewed  half  yearly,  or  oitener  if  requhred  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  of  his  name,  abode,  and  occupation.  Aliens  neflfiecting  to  make  such  declaration,  or 
making  a  false  one,  are,  for  every  such  offence,  to  forfeit  any  sum  not  exceeding  502.,  or  be  imprisoned 
any  time  not  exceeding  six  months,  at  the  discretion  of  two  Justices. 

Policy  of  the  Lowb  as  to  Aliens. — ^The  reasons  assigned  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  and 
others  tor  preventing  aliens  from  acquiring  fixed  property  seem  to  be  very  unsatisfactory. 
In  small  states  there  might  be  gpronnds,  perhaps,  for  fearing  le^  the  easy  admission  of  aliens 
to  the  rights  of  citizenship  should  give  them  an  improper  bias ;  but  in  a  country  like  Engt- 
land,  such  apprehensions  would  be  quite  futile.    In  this  respect  the  example  of  Holland  seems 

♦  Hbtorical  remarks  on  the  late  Naturalization  Bill,  17S1 ;  Queries  occasioned  by  the  lata  NaturalU 
cation  BiU,  1753. 
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quite  decisive.  Notvichetending  die  oompantdvely  limited  popolatioD  of  that  country,  it 
wae  "  the  constant  poUcy  of  the  republic  to  make  Holland  a  perpetual,  safe,  and  secure 
asylum  for  all  peieecuted  and  (^pressed  strangers ;  no  alliance,  no  treaty,  no  regard  for, 
nor  aolicitation  of  any  potentate  whatever,  has  at  any  time  been  able  to  weaken  or  destroy, 
or  make  the  state  recede  from  protecting  those  who  have  Bed  to  it  for  their  own  security 
and  aelf^preaervation.*' — {Propotah  for  amending  the  Trade  qf  HoUatid,  printed  by  authon* 
ty.    Lend.  1751.)  ^ 

A  short  reaidenee  in  the  coontry,  and  a  small  payment  to  the  state,  was  all  that  was  re- 
quired in  Holland  lo  entitle  a  foreigner  to  every  privilege  enjoyed  by  a  native.  And  it  is  pf 
importanoe  to  remark,  that  it  has  not  been  so  much  as  insijiuated  that  this  liberal  conduct 
was  in  any  instance  productive  of  a  mischievous  result.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  highest 
authotities  consider  it  as  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  eztraordinaiy  progress  made  by  the 
lepoblic  in  wealth  and  commmce.  It  is  said  in  the  official  paper  just  quoted,  tliat  **  Through- 
out the  whole  cocnse  of  all  the  perseeutions  and  oppressions  that  have  occurred  in  other 
countries,  the  steady  adherence  of  the  republic  to  this  fundamental  law  has  been  the  cause 
that  many  people  have  not  only  fled  hither  fi>r  refuge,  with  their  whole  stock  in  ready  cash, 
and  their  moat  vahiable  efleeta,  hut  have  also  settled  and  established  many  trades,  fabrics, 
manu&ctUTM^  arts,  and  sciences,  in  this  country ;  notwithstanding  the  first  materials  for  the 
said  &hrica  and  manufiutures  were  almost  wholly  wanting  in  it,  and  not  to  be  procured  but 
at  a  great  expense  from  foreign  parts."  (Ibid,) 

With  anch  an  example  to  appeal  to,  we  are  warranted  in  affirming  that  nothing  can  be 
more  ridiciiloiis  than  to  suppose  that  auy  number  of  foreigners  which  it  is  at  all  likely  should 
ever  come  to  England  under  the  most  liberal  system,  could  occasion  any  political  inconve- 
nience ;  and  in  all  other  respects  their  immigration  would  be  advantageous.  A  general  natn- 
nlisation  act  would,  th«»£ore,  as  it  appears  to  us,  be  a  wise  and  politic  measiu^.  It  might 
be  enacted,  that  those  only  who  had  resided  three  or  four  years  in  the  country,  and  given 
pK)o&  of  their  peaceable  conduct,  should  be  entitled  to  participate  m  its  advantages. 

(Some  parts  of  this  article  have  been  borrowed  from  the  TreaiiM  on  Covaurtt  written  fur  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  by  the  author  of  this  Work.) 

(The  act  7  Geo.  4  cap.  54.  referred  to  in  the  Dictionary  (p.  26.),  has  been  repealed  by 
the  act  6  WilL  4.  cap.  11.,  which  enacts  in  its  stead  some  new  regulations  of  which  the 
principal  are,  that-— 

BT<try  master  of  a  ship  arriving  from  foreign  paru  shall,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief^ 
Immediately  declare,  in  writing,  to  the  chief  officer  of  customs,  the  name  or  names,  rank,  occupation, 
&c.  of  any  alien  or  aliens  on  board  his  ship,  or  who  may  have  landed  therefrom  at  any  place  within 
the  realm,  under  a  penalty  of  902.  for  omission  or  false  declaration ;  and  of  10/.  for  every  alien  omitted 
In  the  daclaratkm:  this  regulatioB  4oes  not,  boweyer,  extend  to  foreign  mariners  navigating  the 
vessel.-^  a. 

On  arrival  In  this  country,  the  alien  is  to  declare  bts  name,  description,  &e.  and  to  produce  his  pass* 
port ;  which  declaration  is  to  be  registered  by  the  oftcer  of  customs,  who  is  to  deliver  a  certificate  to 
the  alien.  A  copy  of  this  declaration  is  to  be  transmitted,  within  two  days,  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
or  (if  the  alien  land  in  Ireland)  to  the  chief  secretary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  The  original  certificate 
given  to  the  alien  is  to  be  transmitted  to  the  secretary  of  state  on  his  leaving  the  country.  New  cer- 
tifirntes  to  be  granted  hi  lieu  of  such  as  may  be  lost,  without  fee,  under  a  penalty  of  901.  Forging 
ceftificatea,  or  falsely  personating  aliens,  punishable  by  imprisonment,  not  exceeding  three  months, 
or  by  fine,  not  exceeding  100^.— |  ^  3,  4, 5,  &c.— Sup.) 

[There  are  no  denizens  m  the  United  States.  Eveiy  inhabitant  of  the  country  is  either  • 
citizen  or  an  alien. 

Citizens  are  either  natives,  or  such  persons  as  have  become  chizens  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  which  have  been  enacted  by  Congress  on  the  subject  of  naturalization. 

Native  citizens  agaui  are,  first,  all  persons  who  have  been  bom  witbin  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Uniled  States  since  the  declaration  of  American  Independence,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776 ;  and 
secondly,  every  peison  who  was  a  native  of  th«  territory  of  the  United  States  previous  to  that 
date,  provided  he  remained  in  the  oounlry  afterwards- 
Naturalized  citizens  are,  in  the  first  place,  all  persons  who  fulfil  or  comply  with  the  con* 
^itions  prescribed  in  the  acts  of  CongresSy'concerning  naturalization,  of  the  years  1802,  1804, 
1813,  1816,  18^,  and  1888.  Theae  conditions  are,  first,  that  the  person  applying  to  bu  na- 
turalized  be  a  free  white  person,  of  the  age  of  2 1  years  or  more.  Secondly,  he  must,  on  oath 
or  affirmation,  before  some  federal  or  state  court,  or  its  clerk,  two  years  at  least  preTious 
to  his  sj^lication  to  become  a  citizen,  have  declared  his  intention  to  take  this  step ;  un- 
less he  has  been  a  resident  in  the  United  States  before  and  ever  since  the  18th  day 
of  June,  1812,  the  date  of  the  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain;  or  unless  he 
has  resided  here  during  the  last  three  years  of  his  minority,  with  the  intention,  during  the 
last  three  years  of  his  reaidenee,  of  becoming  a  citizen.  Thirdly,  he  must  have  resided  with- 
in the  United  States  five  years  at  least,  and  within  the  state  or  territory,  where  the  court  to 
^Uch  he  applies  is  at  the  time  held,  one  year  at  least ;  but  the  oath  of  the  applicant  shall, 
in  no  esse,  be  allowed  to  prove  his  residence.  Fourthly,  he  most  cause  it  to  appear  to  the 
■sUsfaotion  of  the  eoort  that,  during  the  time  of  his  residence,  he  has  behaved  as  a  man  of  a  good 
inoral  character,  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  well 
^^poted  to  the  good  oide^  and  ha^^^vs  of  the  same.  Fifthly,  he  must  renounce  every  title  or 
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order  of  nobOity  which  h<8  may  have  heU  fai  the  kingdom  or  etate  from  wfaidbi  he  came. 
Sixthly,  he  most  make  oath  or  affirmation  that  he  wilt  rapport  Ae  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  renounce  and  abjure  all  allegiance  to  any  foreign  soverdgn  or  states  No  alien, 
however,  who  shall  be  a  native  dtben,  deninn,  or  subject,  of  any  sovereign  or  state,  with 
whom  the  United  States  shall  be  at  war,  at  the  time  of  his  application,  diali  be  tl^n  admit- 
ted to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Besides  the  persons  who^nay  have  complied  with  or  ftilfilled  the  oonditioDS  above  enume- 
rated, their  children,  as  also  the  children  of  such  persons  as,  previous  to  the  passing  of  any 
law  on  the  subject  by  the  government  ^f  the  United  States,  may  have  become  citizens  of  any 
one  of  the  said  states,  under  the  laws  thereof  being  under  the  age  of  21  yeara,  at  tiie  time  of 
their  parents  being  so  naturaliied  or  admitted  to  the  rights  of  dtizensbip,  shall,  if  dwelling  in 
the  United  States,  be  considered  sa  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  and  Ae  chiMren  of  persona 
who,  on  or  before  the  14th  day  of  April  1803,  were  dtisens  of  the  Untied  States,  shall, 
though  bom  out  of  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  be  oonsiderad  sa  eitizena 
of  the  United  States. 

And  agam,  it  is  enacted  that  if  any  perMn,  who  shall  have  made  the  prefiminary  dedam- 
tion  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  as  requffed  by  law,  shall  die  before  he  is  actually  natu- 
ralized, his  widow  and  children  shall  be  considered  as  dttzens  of  the  United  States ;  and  they 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  rights  and  privileges  sa  such,  upon  taking  the  oaths  which  the  law  pro- 
scribes. 

Every  dtizen  of  the  United  States  enjoys  Ae  same  rights  and  privileges;  excepting  on^f 
that  a  naturalized  dtizen  must  have  been  such  for  seven  years  to  be  eligible  as  s  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  wad  for  a  period  of  nine  years  to  be  eligible  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  of  the  Union,  and  that  none  but  a  natural  bom  dtisen,  or  a  dtiaen  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  can  be  elected  to  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  Governor  in  some  of  the  states. 

^  Aliens  cannot  act  as  jurors ;  they  have  not  Ae  right  of  votmg  at  electionp ;  and  tiiey  are 
disabled  from  holding  any  office,  either  in  the  states,  or  under  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  In  many  of  Uie  states  (chiefly  the  oIde«ones)  they  are  incapable  of  acquiring  and 
holding  any  real  estate.  If  an  alien  purchase  land,  or  take  it  by  devise,  it  is  at  once  liable  to  be 
forfeited  to  the  state.  His  rights  to  and  power  over  personal  or  moveable  property  are  the 
same  precisely  as  those  of  dtisens.  (See  Kenfa  Comrneniarief,  Lecture  25.)  The  general 
reader  may  also,  for  an  abstract  of  the  Taw  relating  to  aliens,  as  it  reganis  thdr  right  of  holding 
and  conveying  property  in  the  different  states  of  the  Union,  consult  the  **  Ammean  Abnanae," 
lor  iSSB^Am.  Ed,] 

ALKALIES.  The  dietinguishmg  characters  of  these  bodies  are,  a  strong  acrid  and  power- 
fully ceustie  taste ;  a  oorrodve  action  upon  all  animal  matter,  destroying  its  texture  with  ooo- 
uderable  rapidity ;  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  when  in  their  caustic  state,  they  absorb  car- 
bonic add  with  great  rapidity,  and  become  carbonated  (or  mild).  Thdr  action  upon  vegeta- 
ble colours  also  aSords  us  means  by  which  the  presence  of  an  unoombined  or  carbonated 
alkali  may  be  detected ;  the  yeltew  colour  of  turmeric  is  changed  to  a  red-brown  tint  fvhen 
immersed  into  solutions  containing  them ;  the  blue  colour  of  the  litmus,  after  bdng  reddened 
by  an  acid,  i»  again  restored;  the  infusions  of  the  red  cabbage^  the  violet,  and  many  other 
purple  vegetab^  cobura,  are  converted  to  green.  Litmus  paper  reddened  by  carinmic  add 
is,  however,  the  most  delicate  test  of  the  presence  of  an  alkalL  With  the  various  adds  they 
also  combine,  forming  the  very  important  and  extensive  dass  of  compounds  generally  called 
salts ;  a  salt  being  any  compound  formed  by  the  union  of  an  acid  with  an  alkali  or  a  melallie 
oxide. 

Mkalhiutrf.-^'nkB  method  by  which  the  value  of  the  slkalies,  or  cnrbonated  alkalies,  is  determhied, 
beinv  of  consldorable  importance  In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  we  thai!  here  treat  U  somewhat  hi 
detail.  It  is  an  ettabUahed  ftct,  tluit  4fl  narU  by  weifrht  of  oO  of  vitriol  of  the  apeciflc  gravity  1*8480. 
are  exactly  equivalent  to  the  neatraliaatlon  of  70  parts  by  weisht  of  pure  carbonate  of  potash,  or  48 
of  pure  potass,  or  M  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  3S  of  soda ;  and  that  70  parts  of  oil  of  vhriol  will  there- 
fore  be  necessary  to  neutralise  100  parts  of  carbonate  of  potass ;  hence,  by  eraployiag  a  glass  tube 
of  about  two  oooces*  capacity,  and  accurately  divided  into  100  equal  parts,  taking  70  grains  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  diluting  it  with  water,  to  make  the  100  measures  complete,  every  measure  of  this  dilute 
acid  must  be  eaual  to  a  grain  of  piire  carbonate  of  potass.  The  per  centage  of  real  carbonate  of 
potass  existing  in  any  sample  of  pearlash  may  be  at  once  ascerUined  by  taking  100  grains  of  the  sam- 
ple, dissolving  It  in  hot  water,  straining,  and  adding  by  degrees  100  measures  of  the  test  acid  above 
mentioned ;  the  point  of  neutralisation  (when  It  ceases  to  affbct  litmus  paper  or  reddened  litmus) 
being  accurately  ascertained,  the  residual  acid  will  give  the  per  centage  of  impurities :  for  instance, 
say  that  75  measures  of  the  dilute  acid  have  been  employed  to  render  100  grains  of  a  sam|rie  of  pearl* 
ash  perfectly  neutral,  then  we  have  ascertained  that  it  contains  95  per  cent,  impurities.  The  same 
process  of  course  must  be  followed  in  examining  samples  of  barilla  or  kelp,  except  tliat  the  alkalt 
contained  in  them,  being  carbonate  of  soda,  00'75  of  oil  of  vitriol  must  be  employed  instaad  of  70. 
The  process  recommended  by  Mr.  Faraday,  and  in  which  lie  uses  only  one  test  acid,  is  as  follows  :— 
Into  a  tube  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  nine  and  a  half  long,  and  as  cylindrical 
as  possible  throughout  iu  whole  length,  1,000  grains  of  water  are  to  be  weighed,  and  the  space  occu- 
pied marked  on  the  tube  by  a  flne  file  ;  this  space  Is  then  divided  firom  above  downwards  into  100 
equal  parta.  At  S3-44,  or  70*50  parts  flrom  the  bottom,  an  extra  line  shoald  be  made,  and  soda  marked 
opposite  to  it ;  at  48'M  potass  shouid  be  marked  in  the  same  way ;  at  54*43,  carbonate  of  soda ;  and 
at  05,  carbonate  of  potass.  A  diluted  acid  is  now  to  be  prepared,  which  shall  have  a  specific  gravity 
1187 1  and  this  is  qtade  by  mixing  intUnately  together  10  paitt  by  weight  of  oil  of  vkriol,  simI  81  «^ 
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wtter.  Tte  metkod  to  be  Mlowed  In  the  emplojmeBt  oT  this  ecM  U  u  feUowe  ^-Tbe  dilate  tcM  to 
to  be  neerared  In  the  tube  up  to  the  line  oppoelte  to  which  the  alkali  aouiht  for  is  marked  ;  if  barilla, 
whleh  eontaine  carbonate  of  soda,  54*03  meaaures  are  to  be  Uken.  The  100  measures  are  then  made 
«p  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  to  then  ready  for  use,  foUowin;  the  method  before  stated. 

The  alkalies  are  foor  in  nmnber,  namely ,  ammento  (or  Tolatile  alkali),  poUts  (or  vecetable  alkali), 
•oda  (or  mineral  alkali),  and  lltbla ;' which  laat  to  of  so  iktle  importance  that  we  shall  not  treat  of  It 
hsre. 

The  eonbinattone  of  theee  alkaUea  with  the  varioaa  acids,  wheneyer  they  form  compounds  of  any  ^ 
hnportanee,  will  be  noticed.  * 

^fcMMSM,  er  Spirits  •/  l/srtsAem,  #r  F^UHU  Mlutti— in  hs  nneomblned  form,  to  an  elastic  gaseoiia 
body,  having  a  very  pungent  and  snflbcating  odour,  destroys  animal  life,  converts  the  yollow  of  tur- 
neiie  paper  to  a  brown,  which,  from  the  volatility  of  the  alkali,  to  again  restored  by  a  gentle  heat  to 
lis  original  colour.  Thto  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water,  which  takes  into  solution  about  780  times 
its  volume,  fonnlng  the  liquid  amroonto,  or  what  is  commonly  called  hartshorn.  Ammonia  to  liberated 
whenever  any  of  the  compounds  of  tnto  alkali  are  acted  upon  by  potass,  soda,  l!roe,  and  many  other 
alkaline  eaiths.  Lime,  from  its  being  the  most  economical,  is  generally  employed :  the  best  propor> 
tioQS  for  its  preparationa  are  equal  weights  of  sal  ammoniac  (murtote  of  ammonia),  and  fresh  slaked 
lime.  When  these  are  latrodaoed  into  a  retort,  and  heat  applied,  ammonia  is  liberated  in  the  gaseous 
form,  and  to  conducted  by  a  Wetter's  safety  tube  Into  a  vessel  of  water,  bv  which  the  gas  is  instantly 
absorbed,  ■uriate  of  lime  remains  in  the  retort :  sometimes  water  to  added  to  the  mixture,  and  then 
dtotiHed.  As  thus  obtained.  It  has  a  speciflc  gravity  of  -930  or  MO,  water  being  equal  to  1000.  The 
■loit  concentrated  scdution  of  ammonia  has  the  speciflc  gravity  '875. 

Cmrt^mat*  tf  ^dssiMto,  er  F»UiiU  SsU,  or  SmbcarhanMU  •f  wfsiswiito.^Thto  salt,  which  to  very  much 
employed  in  varlons  processes  of  the  arts,  was  formerly  obuined  by  the  action  of  chalk  (carbonate 
of  lime)  upon  mnrtohe  of  ammonto ;  a  doubto  decompoeition  takes  ptoce.  Carbonic  acid  and  ammo- 
nto  are  sublimed  in  vapour,  and  murtote  of  lime  remains  in  the  vessel.  A  much  less  expensive  pro- 
eem  to,  however,  now  followed,  namely,  from  the  waste  gas  liquors  obuined  in  the  puriflcaiioii  of 
coal  gas ;  these  are  evaporated,  and  the  Mack  impure  sulphuric  acid  added.  By  thto  means  a  sulphate 
of  ammonto  to  formed,  and  the  carbonate  procured  from  It  by  the  action  of  powdered  chalk,  as  in  the 
fonner  pcoeeas. 


Its  uses  are  principally  In  formiag  other  compounds  of  ammonia,  as  smelling  salto ;  and  It  to  like- 
wise emploved  rather  extensively  by  pastry-cooks  for  making  light  pastry,  which  to  caused  by  the 
V(rfatile  carbonate  of  ammonto  escaping  and  ratoing  up  the  pastry  by  the  heat  of  the  oven.  It  to  en« 
tlrely  dissipated  during  the  baking,  so  that  no  ill  effect  can  arise  from  its  use. 

BiHh  thto  compound  and  the  preceding  act  as  violent  stimntonts  oa  the  animal  system. 

JHuriais  tf  Jtmm^ni^t  tr  8iU  4sHs««ase--was  formerly  brought  to  thto  conntrv  from  Egypt,  where  h 
was  procured  by  submitting  the  soot  of  cameto'  dung  (there  employed  for  fuel)  to  sublimation  in 
doaed  vessete  s  it  to,  however,  at  present  maniiActured  In  very  large  quantities  in  thto  country  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  llie  most  economical  processes  are  either  submitting  sulphate  of  ammonto  mixed 
iTitfanately  whh  murtote  of  soda  (sea  salt)  to  sublimation,  or  by  suhetituting  the  bittern  of  sea  water, 
which  consists  chiefly  of  muriate  of  magneato,  for  the  sea  salt.  In  the  nrst  process  a  sulphate  of 
aoda  to  formed,  and  the  murtote  of  ammonto,  which,  being  volatile,  rises  In  the  vaporous  form,  and  to 
condensed  In  the  cool  parts  of  the  apparatus :  In  the  latter  process,  a  sulphate  of  magnesto  (Epsom 
ealto)  resulu.  It  to  generally  from  this  salt  (muriate  of  ammonia)  that  the  liquid  ammonia  to  mann- 
foctured :  It  to  atoo  employed  In  tUining  and  soldering,  to  preserve  the  metals  from  oxidation.  It  to  a 
semi-transparent,  tough  salt,  having  an  acrid  and  cool  taste,  and  to  usually  met  with  In  the  form 
of  hemtopherfeal  masses.  8al  ammoniac  to  made  at  Calcutta,  and  to  thence  exported  to  Great  Brl- 
toto,  the  United  States,  and  the  Arabton  and  Persian  gulia.  In  iaM-t5,  the  exports  amounted  to 
114  tons. 

SmlpkmU  e/  Aisiinls.—The  preparation  of  the  saliihate  has  been  already  given  under  the  head  of 
ammonto;  it  to  employed  In  the  maaufhcture  both  of  the  carbonate  and  murtote. 

^ertsto  ^f  Amm»mi».r~Thm  spirit  of  NInderenia  to  obuined  by  acting  upon  the  carboimte  of  anmo- 
ato  by  acette  acid  f  the  earbonle  acid  escaoes  with  ellbrvescence,  and  an  aceute  of  ammonto  to 
formed  s  h  to  employed  in  modfciae  as  a  fobrlftige. 


AH  these  saho  of  ammonia  have  the  following  properties  ;--they  are  volatile  at  a  low  red  heat ;  tht 
ixed  alkallee  decompoee  them,  combhiing  with  their  acid,  and  the  ammonte  to  liberated. 

When  combined  with  a  fixed  acid,  such  as  the  boracie  or  pitosphorie,  they  are  decompoeed,the  an* 
■oato  atane  being  votatlltoed,  and  the  acid  remaining  pure.  7%to  piewss  was  dtscrAtd  /or  eketeis^ 
para  pknpktrk  add. 


Pttaa^  #r  FcfstsMs  jftteli.— The  original  source  of  thto  alkali  to  in  the  vegeMble  kingdom,  whence 
to  derived  lis  inune  of  vegeuble  alkali.  When  wood  to  burnt,  and  the  ashee  llxivtoted  whh  water, 
belled,  strained,  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  an  Intensely  alkaline  mass  to  obuined,  whtoh  to  known 
by  the  name  of  potash,  from  thto  process  being  conducted  in  Iron  pott.  It  to  then  removed  to  a  re- 
verberatory  Aimaee,  and  submitted  to  heat,  and  a  current  of  air.  Thto  bunts  out  extractive  matter 
and  other  ImpnrHlea,  and  the  salt  assumes  a  pearly  white  colour,  and  to  hence  called  pearisshes. 
Care  shonld  be  taken,  during  thto  process,  that  the  potaahas  do  imC  eMer  into  fruion,  as  thto  would 
destroy  the  frill  effect  of  the  operation. 

FMfis«Jhss.-^Pearlashe«  generally  eonUln  about  from  00  to  83  or  84  per  cent,  of  pure  carbonate  of 
potass.  lu  aeea  in  manuftuctures  are  numerous  and  imporUnt.  It  to  employed  In  making  flint-glass, 
of  whtoh  It  consiitntes  about  one-sixth  of  the  matoriato  employed  i  in  soap-makfaig,  espedally  for  the 
aoftcr  kinds  of  soap :  for  this  purpose,  however,  h  to  first  rendered  caustto  by  means  of  Ibne.  In  the 
raetificatlon  of  spirits,  large  quantities  are  employed  to  combine  with  the  water  prevtously  in  onio« 
with  the  spirit. 

SakarlMMto  ^  PHt$$,  er  Bait  tf  TWfm^to  vsed  In  preparing  the  snbcarbonate  of  potass  of  tho 
Pharmacopttla  (carbonate  of  potass  of  the  chemical  nomenclature),  and  likewise  In  rendering  hard 
•pring  waters  iolL  and  In  cleansing  snbeunees  from  grease »  It  to  semetbnee  called  salt  of  worm- 
wood. When  made  by  the  deflagration  of  two  paru  of  tartar  of  argol  and  one  of  nhre,  it  to  called 
Mack  flux,  and  to  need  exunehrely  in  metallurgfc  operations. 

From  the  snbetrbonate  of  poush  the  pore  and  nncomblned  pecass  to  obtained,  by  addtaig  an  equal 
wsighl  of  fresh  bonf  lime,  prevtonslv  elaked,  and  boUlns  them  with  half  their  weight  of  waur.  By 
Ihto  procees  the  Ibne  eomhtnee  with  the  carbonic  acid,  and  the  potass  remalne  In  solution  In  iu  caustto 
Hate;  Wj  boiling  the  dear  aolutlon  npidly  In  Iron  vessels,  and  submlttlnf  h  to  fheion,  we  obtain  tha 

If  Itbereqntoed  perfoetly  pan  for  ehemteal  purposes,  h  btiecenary  to eraporate  In  iiiver  veeseis, 
tad  dissolve  in  strong  aleobol.  Thto  takes  np  the  pure  pousa,  and  leaves  any  portion  of  the  subcar- 
bonau  that  may  not  have  been  acted  open  by  the  lime ;  then  the  alcohol  to  to  be  distOled  off,  and  tho 
potass  Aised  at  a  red  heat,  and  poured  out  in  he  liquid  sute  on  a  cold  stob.  As  thus  procured,  it  to  a 
white,  bilitto  mass,  highly  deliqueecent,  absorbing  moisture  and  carbonto  acid  rapidly  from  the  atmos- 
phere. When  ovnporated  hi  Iron  veeeeto  it  has  a  dirty  colour,  and  lett  ikll  a  quantity  of  oxida  of 
Ion,  whsndtoaoWod  te  wntor* fron lia  havinf  acted  npm  the  iron holltn. 
cS 
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Potass  acts  with  great  rapidity  upon  anfanal  snbstfincfts,  destmylng  thnir  texture,  and  Is  on  tblt  Ac- 
count employed  as  a  caustic,  and  was  fonnerly  called  UpU  irfemalit. 

Carbonate  {or,  in  the  chemical  nomenclature,  Biearbonate]  of  Potam — Is  prepared  by  passtng  car- 
bonic acid  Kiia  through  a  solution  of  the  subcarbnnate :  and  evaporating  at  a  temperature  below  313", 
anri  crystallising.  It  is  used  in  making  effervescing  draughts.  It  loses  one  proportion  of  its  carbonic 
acid  when  hcMed,and  is  converted  into  the  subcarbonatc. 

Sulphate  of  PoUutt  or  Sal  Polfckrest,  or  f^itrialated  Tortor—iu  obtained  by  submitting  the  salt, 
which  remains  after  the  manufiicture  of  nitric  acid  ft-om  nitre  and  solphuric  acid,  to  a  red  heat,  or  by 
neutralising  the  excess  of  acid  contained  in  that  salt  by  subcarbonate  of  potass. 

BistUphate  of  Potass,  or  Sal  £inxvm.— This  Is  the  salt  mentioned  above,  as  the  residue  fW>m  tne 
process  for  obtaininK  nitric  acid.  It  Is  employed,  in  very  large  quantities.  In  the  manufkei nre  of 
alum ;  also  in  tinning  Iron,  for  pickling,  as  It  is  termed  ;  it  Is  sometimes  also  used  as  a  flax. 

J\rUrate  of  Potasht  JVitr",  or  Saltpetre.— Tbn  salt,  which  Is  of  so  much  importance  In  every  branch 
of  thn  arts,  Is  found  native  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  especially  In  the  Bast  Indies.  It  is  obtained 
from  soils  composed  of  decomposing  granite,  the  felspar  of  which  gives  rise,  as  is  supposed,  to  the 
potass.  The  nitric  acid  is  not  so  easily  accounted  for,  except  ft  Is  by  a  union  of  the  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  gases  in  the  atmosphere  taking  place  in  those  hot  climates;  for,  from  authenticated  accounts, 
no  decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matter  exists  in  the  nitre  districts  of  India.  By  lixivlation  with 
water  the  nitre  ia  dissolved  from  the  soil,  which  is  again  thrown  out  into  the  air,  to  be  washed  the 
following  year;  so  that  it  is  formed  continually.  These  lixiriations  are  then  evnpomte<^  and  when 
of  a  certain  strength,  a  quantity  of  common  salt  separates,  which  Is  removed  as  It  falls;  and  the 
nitre  is  then  crystaJlisad  and  imported  to  this  country,  always  containing  a  certain  quantity  of  tm- 
pnriiies,  which  are  deducted  in  the  purchase  of  large  quantities  of  the  artiile,  b<*ing  termed  its  refrac- 
tion. It  is  generally  us<;d  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  and  pure  nitric  acid,  refined  or  recrys- 
tallised. 

Nitre  may  be  also  made  artiflcialty,  in  beds  of  decaying  vegetable  or  animal  substances,  mixed  with 
old  mortar,  or  other  refuse  calcareous  earth ;  tiiese  are  watered  occAsionally,  too  much  nioisture  bein$ 
hurtful ;  after  a  certain  period,  depending  on  the  rapidity  with  which  the  process  has  gone  on,  tho 
whole  is  submitted  to  lixiviation  together  with  wood-ashes,  which  contain  subcarbonate  of  potass. 


and  which  decomposes  any  nitrate  of  lime  formed,  of  which  thero  is  generally  a  considerable  quantity. 
AAer  the  lixiviation  Is  complete,  which  takes  some  time,  the  solution  is  separated  and  boiled  down  ; 
the  salt  separates  as  in  the  other  prnce^o,  and  the  nitre  is  then  crystollised.    It  was  from  this  sourr« 


that  the  whole  of  the  nitre,  Uiiarly,  employed  by  the  French  during  the  long  protracted  war  with  ib« 
continental  powers,  was  obtained. 

Niue  1ms  a  cold,  penetrating,  and  nauseous  taste  ;  enters  Into  Igneous  fusion  at  a  gentle  heat,  and 
Is  then  moulded  Into  roiuid  cakes  called  sal  prunella.  It  Is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  nitiio 
acid ;  of  gunpowder,  which  is  composed  of  75  parts  by  weight  of  nitre,  W  of  charcoal,  and  9  of  si>l  <• 
phur  (the  nitre  for  this  purpose  should  be  of  great  puritV);  and  In  the  manofticture  of  oil  of  vitrl<  I . 
as  a  flux  it  is  one  of  thMHost  pDwerful  we  poHSt'ss;  it  is  also  used  for  the  preservation  of  anintal 
fbod,  and  in  making  fri^'oriSc  mixtures :  1  oz.  of  nitre  dissolved  in  5  oz.  of  water  lowers  Its  tempeia  « 
ture  15  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  lliermometer.— (See  Saltpetrk.) 

Oxalate  and  BinoxaleUe  of  Potass.— Th^i  binoxalatc  of  potnss,  or  salt  of  lemon,  or  sorrel,  bylnlti 
which  last  names  it  is  very  commonly  known,  Is  procured  from  the  Juice  of  the  common  sorrel  (Ro- 
mex  Ac'^'iosa),  or  the  wood  sorrel  (Oxalis  AceioseUa),  by  crystallisation,  after  the  feculent  matter  hit 
been  separated  by  stunding  a  few  days.  Its  chief  uses  are.  In  removing  ink  spots  or  iron  nfODids ; 
and  aUo  as  a  refreshing  beverage  when  mixed  with  sugar  and  water. 

ThH  neutral  oxalate  Is  obtained  from  the  salt  by  combining  the  excess  of  acid  whteh  It  oontalna  w  Hh 
a  solution  of  subcarbonate  of  potass.  Is  very  much  used  in  chemistry,  as  the  beat  test  of  the  pr0p«nr« 
oCiime. 

Tartrate  and  Bifartrate  of  Psfii«s.— Bitartrnte  of  potass,  nr  cream  of  tartar,  Is,  when  In  It*  crtid.^anJ 
impure  state»  called  argoI,aud  Is  deposited  in  the  interior  of  wine  casks  during  fermentation,  and  frna 
this  source  the  whole  of  the  cream  of  tartar  is  obtained.  It  is  generally  of  a  very  dark  brown  c«ilott*, 
but  may  be  purified  and  rendered  perfectly  white  by  solution  and  crystallisation.  It  is  employe.l  verf 
ejctensivcly  in  dyeing,  hat-making,  and  in  the  preparation  of  tartaric  acid,  and  many  of  the  compoaitds 
of  tartaric  acid,  as  tartar  emetic,  soluble  tartar  (tartrate  of  potass) :  when  heated  to  redness  H  sern- 
yerteJ  into  carbonate  of  potass  and  charcoal ;  mixed  with  half  Its  weight  of  nitre  and  thrown  Intn  a 
red  hot  crucible  it  forms  the  black  flux,  and  with  its  own  weight  of  nitre  the  white  flux,  both  of  wMcti 
are  very  much  employed  in  metallurgic  operations.  The  tartrate  is  made  by  the  addition  of  sabonr- 
bonare  of  potass  to  a  solution  of  the  bitartrate  until  perfectly  neutral :  it  ia  used  in  medicine  as  a  mdi 
purgative. 

FerrocyanaU  or  Pruasiate  of  Potass. — ^This  salt  Is  obtained  by  the  action  of  subcarhoimte  of  potaM, 
St  a  low  red  heat,  upon  refuse  animal  matter,  such  ns  hoofs,  horns,  skin,  &c..  In  the  proportion  of  titt* 
of  subcarbonate,  to  four  or  five  of  the  animal  matter.  But  the  process  recommended  by  M.  Uaini«>r 
is  pret'itrable ;  he  finds,  that  when  animal  matter  is  heated  with  nitre.  It  yields  a  much  larger  q.iantiif 
of  the  ferroprussiate  than  when  either  potass  or  subcarbonate  of  potass  are  employed ;  the  proportions 
he  find«  most  economical  arc,  1  part  by  weight  of  nitre,  3  parts  of  dry  blood,  and  iron  scales  or  filing* 
equal  to  a  fitlieth  of  the  blood  employed. 

The  coagulum  of  blood  is  lulxed  Intimately  with  the  nitre  and  Iron  filings,  and  dried  by  exposara  la 
the  air;  they  are  then  submitted  to  a  very  low  red  heat,  in  deep  iron  cylinders,  as  long  as  vapoot« 
continue  to  be  liberated;  when  cold,  the  contents  are  dissolved  in  13  or  IS  times  their  weigut  aiiA 
strained.    On  evaporation,  till  of  the  specific  gravity  1*284,  and  allowing  It  to  cool,  a  large  quaiititj^  if 


bicar.'xmate  of  potass  crystallises,  and  by  further  evaporation  till  of  the  speciflc  gravity  1*306,  t!te  f"t^ 
rr>pruH8iate  ot' potass  crystnilises  on  cooling.  This  is  to  be  recrystallised.  It  is  a  beanliful  yell>>«r 
salt,  very  tough,  having  a  tenacity  similar  to  spermaceti,  and  is  decomposed  at  a  red  heat.    It  is  ttin- 


ploycd  very  extensively  in  dveinf  blues,  and  In  calico  printing;  also  in  the  manufhctnre  of  Prisstait 
blue,  which  is  a  compound  of  the  ferroprusslc  acid  and  oxide  of  Iron,  prepared  by  adding  I  part  of 
the  ferroprussiate  of  potass  dissolved  in  water,  to  one  part  of  copperas,  and  4  parta  of  sium  in  »o« 
lution. 

ChratnaU  of  Potass.— This  salt  Is  obtained  f^om  the  native  chromate  of  iron  by  the  action  ofnttva  at 
a  full  red  heat  In  equal  proportions.  By  solution,  filtration,  and  eYaporntion,  a  beautlAil  lemon  yei* 
low  coloured  salt  results.  It  is  very  much  employed  lo  dyeing,  calico  printing,  and  calico  maKittib 
ttiitn  its  producing  bright  yellow  precipitates  with  solutions  of  lead. 

J^hromaU  of  Potass— is  prepared  from  the  above-mentioned  salt,  by  the  addition  of  nitric  ackl  ta 
the  yellow  solution  obtained  from  the  heated  mass  by  the  action  of  water;  on  evaporating  tliis,  a 
dark  red  coloured  salt  crystallises,  which  is  the  bichromate.  This  Is  also  very  largely  employed  b3r 
the  calico  printers,  and  when  mixed  in  solution  with  nitric  acid,  possesses  the  property  of  (lesuo)  inf 
vegetable  colours ;  on  this  account  it  is  of  great  importance,  as  it  at  the  stmc  time  removes  a  v<'f  vtn* 
hie  c<1our,  and  forms  a  base  for  a  yellow  dye. 

Chlorate  or  HypsrozymuriaU  of  Potass.—^hB  preparation  of  this  ealt  is  attended  with  aouo  I4t*e 
difficulty,  and  requires  a  great  aesl  of  nicety.    It  \a  obtained  by pssotaff  n  con«nt  of  cbloriiio  fois 
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throneli  a  totvtloii  of  eauitle  potass ;  tlien  boilinr  and  eraporatlnfr ;  the  first  salt  that  separates  to 
tlw  chlorate  of  potass ;  and  by  further  evaporation,  muriate  of  potass  is  obtained.  It  is  used  in 
maJEiog  matches  for  instantaneoas light  boxes,  which  are  prepared  by  first  dipping  the  wood  in  melted 
•iifphur.  and  then  into  a  thin  paste, Tornied  of  i  parts  chlorate  of  potasn,  2  parts  starch,  and  a  little 
rermilioD  ;  with  sulphur  it  forms  a  very  explosive  compound,  generally  employed  for  filling  the  per- 
CQsftion  caps  of  fowlmg-pleces. 

S(m/«,  or  JOnenl  jSlkali.—The  sonrces  of  this  alkali  in  nature  are  various.  It  is  obtained  in  corobi- 
nation  wiih  carbonic  acid,  when  plants  which  grow  by  the  sea-side  arc  burnt.  The  ashes  thus  ob- 
tainipd  are  called  barilla  and  kelp ;  and  also  in  some  countries  it  is  fonnd  as  an  efflorescence  upon  tha 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  is  called  nitrum  or  natron;  this  occurs  particularly  in  Egypt  and  South 
America.  Trona  is  also  another  native  carbonate  of  snda,  and  is  exported  frcni  Tripoli.  In  combi- 
nation with  muriatic  acid  it  is  also  fnund  in  immense  abundance,  forming  the  rock  salt,  and  sea  salt, 
or  mnriate  of  soda.  It  Is  obtained  ftom  the  carbrnate  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  potass  is  obtained 
from  iu  carbonate,  namely,  by  boiling  it  with  fresh  burnt  lime  previously  slaked,  decanting  the  clear 
Aolntlon.  and  evaporatine  and  fhsing.  It  Is  a  white  brittle  substance,  and  by  exposure  to  the  air  be- 
comes converted  into  a  dry  carbonate.  Its  uses  in  the  arts  and  roar ufactu res  are  of  considerable  im- 
portance. In  Boap-making  it  is  employed  in  verv  large  quantities,  and  for  this  purpose  is  generally 
procur«td  from  barilla  or  kelp,  by  mixing  them  with  lime,  and  by  the  inAjslon  of  water  procuring  a 
caustic  soda  ley ;  thu  is  mixed  with  oil  and  fiitty  matters  in  various  pn)portions,  and  boiled ;  the  sa* 
poniScation  nf  the  fktiy  matter  takes  place,  and  the  soap  formed  rises  to  the  snrfhce ;  the  ley  is  then 
drawn  from  beneath,  and  fresh  leys  added,  until  the  snap  is  completely  free  from  oil ;  it  is  then  aliow^ed 
to  dry.  Boda  is  also  employed  In  the  manufacture  of  plate,  crown,  and  bottle  glass,  though  for  Lhia 
purpose  it  is  generally  in  the  form  of  carbonate  or  sulphate. 

SHbrarkonete  of  Soda.  (In  the  chemical  nomenclature  it  is  called  carbonate.)— This  is  generally 
prepured  from  barilla,  which  contains  about  from  It  to  24  per  cent.  Barilla  is  procured  by  incinerat- 
Inir  the  BoUela  soda^  and  other  sea-side  plants;  It  is  made  in  Inrge  quantities  on  the  coni^t  of  Bpain. 
Kelp  is  another  impure  carbonate  of  soda,  but  does  not  contain  more  than  4  or  5  per  cent. ;  it  is  the 
nitbes  obtained  from  sea  weeds  by  Jncinemtion,- and  is  made  on  tlie  northern  shores  of  ScoUand. 
Prom  these,  the  crystallised  carbonate  (or  subcarborate,  as  it  is  more  frequently  called)  is  made  by 
tlia  addition  of  a  smalt  quantity  of  water,  boiling,  straining,  evapi:mtiiig,  and  skimming  off  the  com« 
mon  salt  ««  it  Ibrma  on  the  surihce  ;  on  cooling,  the  Bubcarboiiato  of  soda,  crystallises.  Another  me- 
thod is  by  heating  the  sulphate  of  soda  with  carbonate  of  lime  and  charcoal,  and  then  diBSolving  out 
the  soluble  carbonate ;  also,  by  the  action  of  carbonate  of  potass  (pearlash)  upon  solutions  of  sea 
•alt.— (See  Bakilla  and  Kelp.) 

BtearlMmate  of  Soda— is  procured  by  driving  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  through  solutions  of  the 
carbtmate,  and  then  evaporating  at  a  temperature  below  212*  Fahrenheit ;  it  is  chicflv-  employed  in 
maklnr  soda  water  powders.  This  is  the  carbonate  of  imda  of  the  PharmacopoDia.  By  the  applica* 
tion  of  a  red  heat  it  loses  carbonic  acid,  and  is  converted  ihto  the  siil^carbonate. 

Sulphaf  ofS0dA,  or  Olambtr  Smltg.^ThiB  salt,  which  has  received  the  nauie  of  Glauber,  from  iu  dia- 
eoverer,  is  the  residue  of  a  great  many  chemical  procespts  ;  for  instance,  when  muriate  of  soda  is 
acted  upon  by  oil  of  vitriol,  muriatic  arid  and  sulphate  of  snda  result ;  in  ninkirif  chlorine  gas  for  the 
BBanufactnre  of  the  chloride  of  lime,  or  bleaching  powder,  sulplmte  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  manganese 
result ;  the  materials  employed  being  sea  sail,  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  and  black  oxide  or  man- 
ganese ;  also.  In  the  preparation  of  acetic  acid  iYoir.ihe  acetate  of  soda,  and  in  the  preparation  of  mu- 
ylate  of  ammonia  from  sea  salt  and  snlphate  of  ammonia.  i$u1phate  of  soda  is  a  colourless,  trana- 
parent  salt,  efiloresces  readily  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  becomes  converted  into  a  dry  powderi 
tt  has  a  cold,  bitter  taste.  It  is  used  for  the  prepnraticm  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  as  a  medicine.  It 
la  found  native  in  some  countrioa,  paniculaily  in  Persia  and  South  America— Arequentty  as  an  efih>« 
reacence  upon  new  walls. 

Jfkrute  o/£fldff.— This  salt  is  fonnd  native  in  some  parts  of  the  East  Indtea,  and  to  called  from  Its 
square  form,  cubic  nitre ;  it  is,  however,  very  little  used. 

JHuriaie  of  Soda^tr  Sea  Soit.— This  compound  is  found  in  immense  quantities  in  the  earth,  and  to 
called  from  this  circumstance  rocXsalt,  or  sal  gem.  The  mines  of  Cheshire  and  Droit wich,  In  thto 
country,  and  those  in  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Spain,  and  many  others,  afford  immense  quantities  of 
thto  compound.  It  to  atoo  obtainedby  the  evaporation  of  soa  water,  both  spontaneously  in  pits  formed 
for  the  pnrpose,  and  hi  large  iron  milers ;  the  uncrystallisahle  fluid  is  called  tiie  bittern ;  basket  salt 
to  made  by  placing  the  salt  after  evaporation  in  conical  baskets,  and  passing  through  it  a  saturated 
-  solution  of  salt,  which  dissolves  and  carries  olf  the  murtote  of  magnesia  or  lime.  Pure  salt  should 
not  become  moist  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  it  decrepitates  when  heated ;  it  Is  employed  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  muriatto  add,  carbonate' ef  soda,  imiriate  of  amroonto,  and  tnanjf  other  operations;  also  in 
f  taxing  Btone-ware,  pottery,  dbc;  and  from  iu  great  antiseptic  properties,  u  used  largely  for  the  pre- 
servation of  animal  food ;  as  a  flux  atoo  in  met8ilurg>'. 

BoraU  of  Soda,  ar  BorMT.— Thto  salt  to  found  In  Thibet  and  Per^n,  deposhed  from  saline  lakes;  it  to 
called  tincal,  and  to  importcMl  into  this  coantry,  where  it  is  purified  by  sotgtion ;  the  fhtty  matter  with 
which  the  tincal  to  always  coated  being  removed  ;  and  the  solution  evaporated  and  crystallised :  its 
principal  uses  are  as  a  flux,  from  hs  actiiig  very  powerfully  upon  earChy  substances. 

ALKANET,  OB  ANCHU8A  (Gcr.  Orkamtf  Da.  Osaetong ,-  Fr.  Oreanetfer  It  An- 
eusa  /  8p.  Arctmda),  a  species  of  bugloM  (Anchtua  tindoria  Lin.).  It  has  been  culti- 
vated in  England ;  bt2t  is  Ibund  of  the  finest  quality  in  Silieria,  Bpain,  vtd  more  particularly 
in  the  south  of  Prance,  in  the  vicinity  of  Montpellier.  The  roots  of  the  plant  are  the  only 
parts  that  are  made  use  of.  When  in  perfectipo,  they  are  about  the  thickness  of  the  finger, 
hanng  a  thick  bark  of  a  deep  purplish  red  colour.  Thie^  when  separated  firom  -the  whitLsh 
woody  pith,  imparts  a  fine  deep  red  to  alcohol,  oils,  wax,  and  all  unctuous  substahcea.  To 
water  it  gives  only  a  diill  brownish  hue.  It  is  principally  employed  to  tint  pomatums  and 
tmgueota,  wax  used  iu  the  making  of  fiuicy  candles,  oils  employed  in  the  ibwisiiig  of  map 
haiBisxy,  rosft-wood*  4cc^  The  oUcanet  brought  fiMun  Constantinople  yields  a  more  beautiful 
but  less  permanent  dye  than  the!  of  France.— (L^tdx**  Mat,  Med,  /  Magnient  Didionnairt 
iea  Produeipona,) 

The  daty,  which  was  prerloiwly  Very  oppressive,  was  reduced  in  1SS9  to  Ss.  a  cwt.  In  that  year  it 
produced  1,7871.  4s.  a<.  Thto,  supposing  It  to  have  been  all  charged  wiUl  the  Ss.  duty,  shows  a  con- 
sumption  of  17,879  cwt.    The  price  varies  from  S7s.  to  3S«.  a  cwt. 

ALLOWANCES,  TARES,  dcc^  In  selling  goods,  or  io  paying  duties  upon  them,  cm«- 
toin  deductions  are  made  from  th^r  weights,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  packages  in 
which  they  are  enclosed,  and  whieh  are  regulated  in  moot  instances  by  the  custom  of  mer- 
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chants,  and  the  Tides  loid  down  by  pnbUcoffioei.    These  alWwaness,  ss  tfaejr  on  tenned,  ara 
disttnguished  by  the  epitheto  I>raft^  Tare^  TrtU,  and  Chff. 

Dtvjt  U  a  dodactlon  from  the  orifiaal  or  groM  welglit  of  goods,  and  Is  lubtncted  before  the  tare  is 
taken  off. 

TATt  Sm  an  allowance  fbr  the  weight  of  the  bag,  box,  cask,  or  other  package,  in  which  goods  aia 
weighed. 

Real  or  0^»  tarv  is  the  actnal  weight  of  the  package. 

CtutamArf  tart  is,  es  Its  name  implies,  an  eetablished  allowance  for  the  weight  of  tiie  package. 

C&mfuUd  tam  is  an  estimated  allowance  agreed  upoa  at  the  time. 

Avtnge  tart  is  when  a  few  packages  only  among  several  are  weighed,  their  mean  or  average  taken, 
and  the  rest  tared  accordingly. 

Svper-ture  is  an  additional  aitowaace,  or  ure,  where  the  commodity  or  package  exceeds  a  certain 
wei((iit. 

When  ure  is  allowed,  the  remainder  is  caUed  the  nett  weight!  bat  if  trett  be  allowed,  it  is  called 
the  svtUt  vmg-ht. 

Trtu  is  a  deduction  of  4  lbs.  from  everj  101  lbs.  of  suttle  weight 

This  allowanee,  which  is  said  to  be  for  dust  or  sand,  or  for  the  waste  or  wear  of  the  commodity,  was 
formerly  made  on  most  foreign  articles  sold  by  the  pound  avoirdupois ;  Irat  it  is  now  nearly  discor« 
tinued  by  merchants,  or  else  allowed  in  the  price.  It  is  wholly  alKrfished  at  the  East  Inoa  ware- 
houses in  London ;  and  neither  trett  nor  draft  is  allowed  at  the  Custom-house. 

Clofft  or  daufk,  is  another  allowance  that  is  nearly  obsoleu.  It  is  stated  in  arithmetical  books  to 
be  a  deduction  of  2  lbs.  from  every  cwt  of  the  taeond  nOtU ;  that  is,  the  remainder  after  trett  Is  sub- 
tracted $  but  merchanU,  at  present,  know  cloif  only  as  a  small  i}eduction,  like  draft,  from  the  original 
weight,  and  this  only  from  two  or  three  articles.— (See  KMf*»  Cambist,  art.  *' London.'*) 

For  an  account  of  the  tares  and  allowances  at  London,  see  TiJis;  for  the  ures  and  aiiowancas  at 
the  great  foreign  trading  towns,  see  their  names. 

ALMONDS  (Qer.  Mandeln  f  Thi.  Amandelen;  Tt.Amandea;  li.  Mandodi/  Sp.M 
mendra,-  Poet  Amendog  Rue.  iCndalt  Let  AmvgdabB  amarm,  dukea)^  s  kind  of  niedi- 
dnai  fruit,  contained  in«hard ehell,  that  n  enclosed  in  a  lougfa  sort  of  cotton  skin.  The 
tree  (Amvgdalut  eommunU)  which  producee  this  fnut  nearly  reeembles  the  peach  both  in 
leaves  and  bloeeome ;  it  grows  spontaneously  only  in  warm  counthee,  as  Spain,  and  pai^ 
ticulariy  Barbery.  It  flowers  early  in  the  spring,  and  produces  fruit  in  August  Almonds 
ore  of  two  soits,  sweet  and  bitter.  They  are  not  dislinguisbable  from  each  other  but  by  the 
taste  of  the  kernel  or  fruit  ^  The  Valentia  almond  ie  sweet,  large,  and  flat-pcnnted  at  one 
extremi^,  and  compressed  in  the  middle.  Tiie  Italian  almonds  are  not  so  sweet,  smallery 
and  less  depreoeed  in  the  middle.  The  Jordan  almonds  come  from  Malaga,  and  are  the  beet 
sweet  aimonde  brought  to  England.  They  are  longer,  flatter,  lees  pointed  at  one  end  and 
lees  round  at  the  other,  and  have  a  paler  cuticle  than  those  we  have  deeciibed.  The  sweet 
almonds  are  imported  in  mats,  cadu,  and  boxes;  the  bitter,  which  oome  chiefly  from  Mogip 
dore,  arrive  in  boxee." — (  Thommm^B  Ditpenaetory.) 

▲n  Account  of  the  difl'erent  Descriptions  of  Almonds  hnpoitad  into  the  United  Kingdom  la  the  Tears 
1831  and  1839,  the  Rates  of  Duty  thereon,  the  Produce  of  the  Duties,  with  the  countries  from  wiience 
the  Almonds  were  brought,  and  spaclfViDg  the  Quantities  brougttt  from  eaeh.— (Obtaiasd  fh>m  the 
CsetMi-Aeass  for  this  Work.) 


QuantiUes  Imported.                                           | 

Countries  vfom  whkh 
Imported. 

SktarAliM^ 

Aimo^tiMmwif*.        j 

1831. 

1839. 

.1831. 

1839. 

1881. 

1839. 

Germany 

The  Netherlands      - 

Ptance      -       -       - 

floAin        .       -       - 
Gibraltar  •       -       . 
Imly         ... 
Halu        .       -       - 
Turkey     -       -       - 
TrhpolC  Barbery,  and) 

QapeofOoodHope*  - 
East  Indies       -       - 
cr.  States  of  America 
Isles   of  Ooeraseytl 
Jersey,  and  lUa    J 

Total 

ftaMfMsaOBwMw 

|lMlpnMM«fteD«ttHL 

96    I  99 

1    991 

1    9   6 
193    9   7 
99   9   9 

•       ^ 

9,119    9  9« 

99?  9 
91    994 
49    19« 

9   9  19 
18   9  M 

9,607    0  91 

101    9  13 

1    910 

9^1    9   9 

130    0  93 

0   9    0 

0    1    6 

*       • 
w. 

0    1    9 

1,993    9  11 

^0  18 

0   0   9 

0  0   6 

1  197 

103    9    9 

§50    099 

931    995 

9,618    9  10 

939    092 

151    9  15 

0    097 

0    0  13 

9,138   9  11 

0  0    0 

1  093 

7    0    1 

6^   8 

0    1    0 

9«0    1  19 

390   9   9 

1,835    9  17 
86    1  19 
140   0    5 

6,019   9  15 

0    0  14 

0    1  94 

95    9  14 

9,999    1    6 

9,968    0  15 

9,404    0  19 

1,395    9  10 

9.135    9    0 

9,609    0  90 

Rates  of  Duty  per  Cwt.                                        | 

«  a.  d. 

1  11    8 
0  19  10 

9,939   0   9 

£  s.  4. 
0   4    0 
0   4   0 

1,068  17    1 

£  s,  4, 

4  15    0 
9   7    0 

7,830   9  11 

(£    JL    d. 

*9   0   0 
1    0   0 

5^   0   0 

£  «.   d. 
9    7    6 
9   7    6 

7,860  17   6 

£  9,  4. 

1    0    0 
1    0  0 

5,466   9   7 

fheBntlBli  trnxitr;  boi  the  subjoined  lUteinent  tbowa  that  the  dutiei  were  then  materially  reduced. 
It  Anther  apoMn  tram  ft,  that  though  the  duty  on  bitter  almonds  in  1882  amounted  to  only  about  one- 
eighth  part  of  ka  aiKMiBt  in  1891,  the  rereaae  derlyed  from  them  did  not  AU  off  mora  than  about  half, 
abowinf  thattbe  eonsumption  had  Increased  in  a  fourfold  proportion !  The  revenue  from  Jordan 
almonds  in  Igl  waa  7,830?.  >  and  in  1832, 5,09a. ;  though  the  duty  in  the  latter  year  was  leas  than  half 
what  it  ted  been  te  tlie  «n«wr.  The  resnlta  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  other  sorts  of  almonds  are 
«neUy  aimllAr.  This,  ttenfoto,  is  a  striking  fanUnce  of  the  benellcfal  influence  of  feaaonaUe  duties. 
The  fftir  Meeompuon  ia,  that  m  a  few  years  the  rarenue  httm  almonds,  under  the  present  moderate 
mtiee,  will  be  much  greater  than  it  has  ever  been  under  the  hic^  duties. 

AlsBMida  wera  worth,  inbond,  in  the  London  market,  ia  August  W3«,  Jordan,  7«s.  to  lOOt.  per  ewt.; 
Sarbery  (bitter),  n».  per  ditto  j  Valencia  (sweet),  72».  to  7a».  per  ditto. 

[Ahnoadfl  are  ehleflr  imported  into  the  United  States  firam  the  Mediterranean  porta  of 
France  and  Spain;  and  only  an  inconaiderable  amouBil  is  le-eaEpotled,  fiir  tbe  most  part  to 
Mexico.r->^n.£i^]  '^ 

ALOES  (Bo.  Aheg  Fr.  JJoi9f  Ger.  and  Lit.  Moeg  Raa.  Sabirg  Sp.  Aloit  AraK 
Mfut&ar),  a  bitter^  gummy,  imiboiis,  inspissated  jnice,  obtained  fnm  the  leaves  of  the  plant 
of  the  same  name.    There  am  knt  sorts  of  aloes  met  with  in  oommeroe :  viz*  Soea^inen 

I.  SoeoMn^-mo  called  fh>m  the  Island  offlocofra,  in  the  IhdiBB  Ocean,  not  very  distant  fWnn  (^pe 
pi^rdafui,  where  the  plant  iAlMspkmUO,  of  which  tbisspeclea  is  the  produce,  grows  abundantly.  It 
la  In  pieeea  of  a  reddish  hrown  colour,  glosST  as  if  varnished,  and  in  some  degree  pellucid.  When 
reduced  to  powder,  it  is  of  a  bright  golden  colour.  Its  taste  is  extremely  bitter ;  and  it  has  a  peculiar 
Momatte  odeur,  not  unlike  ttet  of  the  russet  apple  decaying.    It  softens  in  the  hand,  and  Is  adhesive ; 

tet  is  sufficiently  nulverulent.  It  Is  Imported  by  way  of  Smyrna  and  Alexandria,  in  chests  and  casks, 
nt  is  Tery  scarce  in  England. 

1.  HepeMe.— The  real  hepatic  aloea,  ao  called  firom  Its  fiver  colour,  is  believed  to  be  the  produce  of 
^M0e  petfaUai*,  which  grows  la  Yemen  in  AraUa,  Ihnn  which  it  Is  extorted  to  Bombay,  whence  it 
finds  Its  way  to  Europe.  It  is  duller  In  the  colour,  bitterer,  and  haa  a  less  pleasant  aroma  than  the 
(Bocotrine  aloes,  *~       ^.  ^  -  ....._.. 


passed  off  for 
Iprttf. 


vu  M:t^MM\tffv.  «»  m  uHucr  m  iu«  cuiuiv,  uiit«i«r,  bbu  warn  m  icss  picBsafli  nroma  inaa  me 
«,  fhr  which,  however,  ft  is  sometimes  substttuted.  Barbadoes  aloes,  which  is  often 
the  hepatic.  Is  the  produce  of  the  Mot  vnUarit.    It  Is  brought  home  in  calabashes,  or 


prce  gourd  shells,  containing  f^om  60  to  70  Ibe.  It  is  duskier  in  its  hue  than  the  Bombay,  or  real  he- 
patic aloes,  and  the  taste  is  more  nauseous,  and  intensely  bitter.  The  colour  of  the  powder  is  a  dull 
oUve  yellow. 

3.  GaMlM,  Of  ITtfrac,  JtsateeepM  to  be  merely  the  eoaraett  spedes  or  reftwe  of  the  Barbadoes 
aloes.    It  is  used  only  fai  Tsterinary  medicine ;  and  is  easily  distinguished  by  lu  rank  fintld  smell. 

4.  CsM  Moo$  ie  the  pi«Khice  of  the  JUo*  opmttoy  which  Is  found  hi  great  abundance  in  the  interiot 
of  the  Cape  colony,  and  ia  Helinda.  The  latter  Punishes  the  greater  part  gT  the  extract  sold  in  Eu- 
rope  under  the  name  of  Bocotrine  aloes.  The  odour  of  the  Cape  aloes  is  stronger  and  more  disagree. 
able  than  that  of  the  Socotrine ;  they  have,  also,  a  yellower  hue  on  the  outside ;  are  less  glossy, 
softer,  and  aiore  pUaMe  t  the  colour  of  the  powder  Is  more  like  that  of  gamboge  than  that  of  tlie  true 
fiocotrtae  aloea.— (.Mnftts**  Mat,  /Miss ;  Tkmt9im*»  IMntmrniorf  and  Mat.  Mtdita.) 

UMt  year  the  duty  on  aloes  was  reduced  to  U.  per  lb.  on  those  from  a  British  possession,  and  to 
M.  on  those  from  a  foreign  country.  The  duty  produced  l,810f.  Ss.  Id.  of  nett  revenue ;  but  as  the  old 
tatesof  duty  eahaed  dawaf  a  part  of  the  year,  It  does  aei  afford  the  meaaa  ef  determining  the  cen- 


ALOE8UWOOD  (Ger.  iiMM^/  Bn.  Ah^nui,  PmaMhm,  Tf.BmttT  AMb,  It 
Legi%odi  Alotf  9p.AloiMwf  Let  JJgmtm  Alee§g  Dsns.  Agunsf  Malay,  AgUof 
Mm.  ISma),  tfie  prodnee  of  a  laife  forest  tiee»  to  be  firand  in  most  of  the  oountrjes  be* 
tiween  Chiaa  and  India,  from  the  SMtli  degiee  of  noith  latitude  to  the  equator. 

It  seeais  to  be  the  rasah  of  a  diseased  acUon  confined  to  a  small  part  of  a  few  trees,  of  which  the 
rnt  of  the  wood  is  wholly  valueleas.  It  appears  to  be  more  or  less  fireqnent  according  to  soil  and 
^limatp,  and  Awn  the  same  causes  to  differ  matertaUy  in  qaality.  It  ta  produced  both  ia  the  greatest 
enantiiy  and  perfection  In  the  countries  aiul  islands  on  the  eaat  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Slam.  Thn  article 
b  in  high  repute  for  fumigations,  and  as  incense,  in  all  Hindu,  Mohammedan,  and  Catholic  countries. 
It  formerly  brought  a  very  high  price,  being  at  one  time  reckoned  nearly  as  vahmfale  as  gold,  it  is 
now  comperatively  cheapo  thouth  the  llneet  specimens  are  still  very  dear.  The  aecounts  of  this  ar- 
ticle In  most  books,  even  of  food  authority,  are  singnlarly  cositradtetory  and  Inaccaraie.  Thto  Irmore 
surprising,  as  La  LoubSre  has  distinctly  stated,  that  K  conalated  only  of  **etruim  sndrvto  4orrompn9 
•drnnt Set  mr^rm d'ans ssffetns  sfp^s*.  TnU*  ortrs  ds csits aiftes «'«»  a pse;  M  tomm fat  sn  Mit,  ns  let 
tmt  pmt  UU9  9m  mkmt  «wif««.*'— (RoyaMae  de  Blom,  t.  i.  p.  46.  ISmo  ed.)  TIm  dilllcalty  of  finding  the 
trees  which  happea  to  be  dlseaaed,  and  of  geUing  at  the  diaeaaed  portion,  has  fivea  rise  to  the  fhbles 
that  have  been  onrrentas  to  He  erlfla.  The  kite  Dr.  Roxburgh  introduced  the  tree  which  yields  this 
production  into  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Calcutta,  Arom  the  hHls  to  the  eastwaid  of  Bylhet,  aad  de- 
^ribed  it  under  the  aasM  of  Jtfi(atorie.df/«Mla. 

ALUM  (Ger.  JisM/  Dii.J(ftMa/  Fr.  Ahmf  ItASmmef  6p.  ABuMmhrtt  Rtn.  KwanaSLf 
Lat  AJtumen  g  Arab.  AM)*  a  salt  of  gpreat  importanee  in  the  arti»  oonsjetiiig  of  a  ternary 
-eompoiind  ofqftnnwnMn,  or  pom  argiliaoeons  earth,  polass,  and  su^phurio  add.  Alum  ia 
aometames  fornid  native ;  but  by  for  the  greater  part  of  that  whioh  is  naet  with  in  commerce 
is  artifidaDy  pepaied.  The  best  alrTi  is  the  Roman,  or  that  which  ismantiAMftured  near 
Civita  Vooohia,  hi  the  Papal  lenitory.  It  is  in  inegiilar,  ocktahedral,  crystalline  maase% 
about  the  siae  of  a  wafamt,  and  is  imttap^^  being  eoverad  on  the  surfiitee  with  a  foriiiaoeoiis 
dBoreacenee.  The  Lenmt»  or  Roctt  alimi  is  in  fragmenti,  about  the  sise  of  the  fbrmei,  but 
IB  wfaidi  tba  cnystittiae  Inm  k  mois  obecare;  it  is  eitemally  of  a  diity  losoi^eloar,  and 
iBlemaUy  exhibits  the  asms  tinge,  but  dearer.  It  Is  asvally  shipped  Ibr  Snrope  from 
Smyrna;  but  it-STM  anoiently  made  at  Roeeha,  or  Edessa,  in  Syria;  and  henes  ito  nams^ 
Hoch  alum.  English  alum  is  in  lai^  Icregultr,  semi-tiansparent,  colourless  masses,  having 
a  .glassy  firacturs ;  not  effipnscent,  and  considenbly  beider  than  the  othm    It  i«  veiy 
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inferior  to  either  the  Roman  or  Rodi  alum.  The  princSpal  use  of  alam  is  in  the  art  of 
dyeing,  as  a  mordant  for  fixing  and  giving  permanency  to  colours  which  otherwise  would 
not  adhere  at  all^  or  but  for  a  very  short  time ;  but  it  is  also  used  for  a  great  variety  of  other 
purposes. 

ficckmann  has  thown  (ffi^tory  a/  licoci*£t0fr«,  vol.  L  art.  *^  Alum'*)  that  the  aneients  were  anae- 
quainted  with  alum,  aad  that  the  substance  which  tbej*  deetgnatert  ea  such  was  merely  vitriolic  earth. 
It  was  first  discovered  by  the  Orientals,  wtio  established  alum  works  ia  Syrio  in  the  thirteenth  or 
fotirteenth  century.  The  oldest  alum  works  in  Europe  were  erected  about  tiie  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabetht  Sir  Tfaomaa  Chaloner  estaUisb^'d 
the  first  alum  work  in  England,  near  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire,  where  the  arlDoipal  works  of  the  sort  in 
this  country  are  still  carried  on.  There  is  a  large  alujn  work  at  Hurlett,  near  Paisley.  Alum  is 
lar^Rly  manafhctured  in  China,  and  is  thence  exported  to  all  the  western  Asiatic  countries.  In  I8S1, 
11,779  piculs  (7d5  tons)  were  exported  from  Oantoa. 

AMBER  (Get,  Semstein  t  IDn,  BamsUen  ;  "D^  Benuteen,  Rao,  i  Ft.  Amhi^jaune  ; 
It  Ambra  giaftat  Spi  Ambar  ;  Ras.  JmUar:  Pol.  Bxmztifn  ;  Lat^  iS^fOcznum,  Eledrum), 
a  brittle,  light,  hard  substance,  usually  nearly  tianaparent,  aometimes  nearly  oolourlessy  but 
commonly  yellow,  or  even  deep  brown.  It  has  considerable  lustre.  Specific  gravity  1*065 
It  is  found  ia  nodules  or  rounded  masses,  varying  from  the  size  of  coarse,  sand  to  that  of  a 
man*s  hand.  It  is  tasteless,  without  smell,  except  when  pou*^ded  or  heated,  when  it  emits  a 
fragrant  odour.  It  is  highly  electric.  Most  authors  asseu  that  amber  is  bituminous  ;  but 
Dr.  Thomson  states,  that  ^  it  is  undoubtedly  of  a  vegetable  origin ;  and  though  it  differs  from 
resins  in  some  of  its  properties,  yet  it  agrees  with  them  in  so  many  others,  that  it  may  with- 
out impropriety  be  referred  to  them."-»(CAemis/r^,  vol.  iv.  p.  147.  5th  ed.) 

Pieces  of  aniber  ocoaaionally  enclose  parts  of  toads  and  insects  in  their  substance,  which  are  beau* 
tlfuUy  preserved.  It  is  priw'ipally  found  on  the  shores  of  Fonierania  and  Polish  Prussia ;  but  it  ia 
sometimes  dug  out  of  the  eirlh  in  Ducal  Prussia.  It  is  also  nicl  with  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Gia- 
rctta,  in  Sicily.  Sometimes  it  is  found  on  the  east  coast  of  Britain,  and  in  gravel  pits  round  Lon- 
don. The  largest  mass  of  amber  ever  found  was  got  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  Litliuauia« 
It  weighs  18  lbs.,  and  is  preserved  in  the  royal  cabinet  at  Berlin.  Mc>et  of  the  atnbcr  imported  into 
this  country  come?  from  the  Baltic,  but  a  small  qnantity  comes  from  Sicily.  Amber  was  in  very  high 
estimation  among  the  ancients,  but  is  now  comparatively  neglected. 

AMBER-GRIS,  on  AMBER-GREASE  (Ger.  Amber;  Du.  Amber f  Fr.  Ambergris t 
It  Ambra-grigia  /  8p.  Ambar-gris  /  Lat  AmbrOy  Ambra  griseay^  a  solid,  opa  ;ue,  gene- 
rally ash-coloured,  fatty,  inflammable  substance,  variegated  like  marble,  remarkably  Kght, 
rugged  and  uneven  in  its  surface,  and  has  a  fragrant  odour  when  heated ;  it  does  not  eSer- 
vesce  vdth  acids,  melts  freely  over  the  fire  into  a  kind  of  yellow  resin,  and  is  hardly  solubla 
in  spirit  of  wine.  It  is  found  on  the  flea-coa.«t,  or  floating  on  the  sea,  near  the  coasts  of  India, 
Africa,  and  Brazil,  usually  in  small  piecoe,  but  sometimes  in  masses  of  50  or  100  lbs.  weight, 
**  Various  opinions  have  been  entertained  respecting  its  origia.  Some  affirmed  that  it  was 
the  concrete  juice  of  a  tree,  others  thought  it  a  bitumen  ;  but  it  is  now  considered  as  pretty 
well  establiiiied  that  it  is  a  concretion  formed  in  the  stomach  or.inteatines  of  the  Pkyseier 
mticrocephdkt9j  or  speroiaoeti  wha]e.-^(Ti&omsDn'5  ChemUtry,)  Ambergris  ought  to  be 
chosen  in  large  pieces,  of  an  agreeable  odour,  entirely  grey  on  the  outside,  and  grey  with 
little  black  spots  within.  The  purchaser  should  be  veiy  cautious,  as  this  article  is  easilj 
C(H>nterfcited  with  gums  and  other  drugs. 

AMETHYST  (Ger.  Amethyst  g  Ft,  AmeChysie ;  It  Aniaiista;  Sp.  AmcHsto;  Lat. 
Amethystua),  a  precious  stone,  of  which  there  are  two  species  difiering  widely  in  quality 
and  value. 

The  Oriental  Amethftt  Is  a  gem  of  thonoet  perfect  violet  colour,  and  of  extraordinary  brilliancy  and 
beauty.  It  ia  said  to  be  as  hard  as  the  sapphire  or  ruby,  with  which  it  nlso  corresponds  in  its  form 
and  speciAo  gravity— (See  SAPraiBE),  differing  in  colour  merely.  It  has  been  met  with  in  India,  Per- 
sia, Siam,  and  other  countries ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  scurce.  That  found  in  India  is  said  by  Pliny  to 
be  the  best.  (Prineipatum  avu^kysti  IndUio  fenoat.— Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxxvii.  cap.  9.)  Mr.  Ma  we,  says 
he  had  rarely  seen  an  oriental  amethyst  offered  for  sale,  unless  small  and  inferior  lu  colour.  Mr. 
Hope,  the  author  of  Anastasius,  had  in  bis  cabinet  the  finest  gem  of  this  sort  in  Europe.  This  exqui- 
site specimen  exceeds  an  inch  in  its  greatest  diameter;  in  daylight  it  exhibits  the  most  beautiful  vio« 
let  colour,  while  by  candle-light  it  is  a  decided  blue. 

The  Occidental  amethyst  is  merely  coloured  crystal  or  quarts. — "When  perfect,  its  colour  resembles 
that  of  the  violet,  or  purple  grape ;  but  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  tinge  is  confined  to  one 
part  of  the  stone  only,  whQe  tba  other  Is  left  almost  colourless.  Wlien  it  possesses  a  richness,  clear- 
ness, and  uniformity  of  hue,  it  ia  considered  a  gem  of  exquisite  beauty ;  and  as  it  occurs  of  consider- 
able size,  it  Is  suited  to  all  ornamental  purposes.  In  specific  gravity  and  hardness  it  bears  no  com- 
parison with  the  oriental  amethyst ;  it  is  also  ftiferior  in  beatity  and  lustre;  though  I  have  often  seea 
the  common  amethyst  offered  for  sale  as  oriental.  Brasil,  Siberia,  and  Ceylon  prodsoe  very  fine  ame- 
thysts :  they  are  found  in  rolled  pieces  in  the  alluvial  soil,  and  finely  crystallised  in  fissures  of  rock. 
From  the  first  of  thfse  localities,  they  have  lately  been  imported  in  such  quantities,  as  considerably 
to  diminish  their  value :  but  as  they  are  Che  only  eoinnred  stones,  except  garnets,  that  are  worn  with 
mourninr,  tliey  still  retain,  when  perfect^  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  precious  gems.  The  pre- 
sent price  of  inferior  light-coloured  stones,  in  the  rough  state,  is  about  20^.  per  pound,  while  those  of 
good  quality  sell  at  IQs.  or  lia.  per  Aunce.  Amethysts  calculated  fbr  brooclieg  or  seals  may  be  pur- 
chased at  Horn  15s.  to  two  or  three  gnlneas  each,  for  which,  tan  yeuv  ago,  treble  that  sum  would  have 
been  given."— (JtfaiM  #«  Diamond$,  dded.  pp.  115>>U7.) 

AMIANTHUS,  ASBESTOS  ok  MOUNTAIN  FLAX,  a  mineral  of  which  there  ara 
several  varieties,  all  more  or  less  fibrous,  flexile,  and  elastic  It  is  inconsuamble  by  a  high 
degree  of  heat ;  and  in  antiquity  the  art  was  diacoven^d  of  drawing  the  fibres  into  thieada^ 
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•nd  then  weaving  them  into  doih.  Pliny  wys  that  he  had  eeen  napftins  made  of  this  sub- 
stance, which,  when  soiled,  were  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  that  they  were  better  cleaned  by 
this  means  than  they  could  have  been  by  washing !  Hence  it  obtained  from  the  Gieeks 
the  name  otA/Morrot  (undefiled).  Its  principal  use,  as  stated  by  Pliny,  was  to  wrap  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  previously  to  Uieir  being  exposed  on  the  funeral  pile,  that  the  ashes  of  the 
coipse  might  not  be  mixed  .with  those  of  the  wood.  And  in  corroboration  of  this  statement 
we  may  mention^  that  in  1702,  askn1I,some  caldned  bones,  and  a  quantity  of  ashes,  were 
found  at  Rome,  in  a  doth  of  amianthus  nine  Roman  pahns  in  length  by  seven  in  width.  Its 
employment  in  this  way  was,  however,  confined  to  a  few  of  the  very  richest  families,  incom- 
bastible  cloth  being  very  acaroe,  and  bringing  an  enormously  high  price*  Rarum  tnveniu, 
difficUt  textu  propter  bretniaium*  Cum  invenittm  eat  aguaipretia  excellentium  tnargO' 
r»terufn^-*-(Phn.  Hist  Nat  lib.  xix.  cap.  1.)  The  disuse  of  the  practice  of  cremation,  or  of 
burning  the  dead,  caused  the  manufiicture  of  amianthine  doth  to  be  neglected.  Several 
modems  have,  howevei^  succeeded  in  making  it ;  but,  if  it  be  not  lost,  the  art  is  now  rarely 
practised. — (For  furth^rparticuIarB,  see  Rees^a  Cyclopsedia.) 

AMMONiACUM  (Fr.  Gomme  Ammoniaouef  It  Gimma  Ammoniaeo ;  Sp.  Gtmia 
Ammoniaeo  /  Lat  Ammonzacum  ;  Arab.  Fesnook),  a  concrete  resinous  juice  obtained  from 
a  plant  resembling  fennel,  found  in  the  north  of  Africa,  Arabia,  Persia,  the  East  Indies,  &;c 
Pliny  says  that  it  derived  its  name  from  its  being  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon  in  Africa. — (Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xiL  cap.  23.)  It  has  a  faint  but  not  ungrateful 
smell ;  and  a  bitter,  nauseous,  sweet  taste.  The  fragments  are  yellow  on  the  outside  and ' 
white  within,  brittle,  and  break  with  a  vitreous  fracture ;  their  spedfic  gravity  is  1*207. 
The  best  ammoniacum  is  brought  from  Persia  by  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  packed  in  cases 
and  chests.  It  is  in  large  masses,  composed  of  small  round  fragmef^ts  or  tears,  or  in  separate 
dry  tears,  which  is  generally  considered  a  sign  of  its  goodness.  The  tears  should  be  white 
internally  and  externally,  and  free  from  seeds  or  other  foreign  substances.  Reject  that  which 
is  soft,  dark-coloured,  ami  fouL  It  is  used  principally  in  the  materia  medica,  and  the  quan- 
tity imported  is  but  small — (Rees^a  Cychpacdiag  Thomaon^a  DUpenaaiory  g  MUburrCa 
(kient.  Com.^rc) 

AMMONIAC  (SAL).    See  Alkaltes  (Muriate  ofAmmomay 

AMMUNITION,  a  term  expressive  of  the  various  implements  used  in  war. 

No  ammunition  can  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  by  way  of  merchandise,  except 
by  licence  from  his  Majesty,  and  such  licence  is  to  be  granted  for  fuiliishing  his  Majesty's 
stores  only,  under  penalty  of  forfdture.-*(6  Geo*  4.  c.  107.)  His  Majesty  may  forbid,  by 
order  in  council,  the  exportation  of  any  saltpetre,  gunpowder,  or  any  sort  of  ammunition. 
Any  master  of  a  vessel  exporting  ammunition  when  so  forbidden,  shall  for  every  such  offence 
forfeit  lOOi—  (29  Geo,  2.  c.  16.) 

AMSTERDAM,  the  principal  city  of  Holland,  situated  on  the  Y,  an  arm  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  in  lat  62^  25'  N.,  and  long.  4®  40^  £.  From  1580  to  1760,  Amsterdam  was,  per- 
haps, the  first  commercial  city  of  Europe;  and  though  her  trade  has  experienced  a  great 
falling  off  since  the  last-mentioned  epoch,  it  is  still  very  considerable.  In  1785,  the  popula- 
tion is  said  to  have  amounted  to  235,000;  in  1814,  it  had  declined  to  180,000,  but  at  present 
it  exceeds  200,000.  The  harbour  is  spacious  and  the  water  deep ;  but  on  account  of  a 
hank  (the  Pampus)  where  the  Y  joins  tbe  Zuyder  Zee,  large  vessels  going  or  coming  by 
that  sea,  are  obliged  to  load  and  unload  a  part  of  their  cargoes  in  the  roads.  The  navigation 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee  is*  also,  by  reason  of  its  numerous  shallows,  very  intricate  and  diflicult ; 
and  as  there  were  no  hopes  of  remedying  this  defect,  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  other 
means  for  improving  the  access  to  the  port  Of  tbe  various  plans  suggested  {or  this  pur- 
pose, the  preference  viras  given  to  the  scheme  for  cutting  a  canal  capable  of  admitting  the 
laigest  daas  of  merchantmen,  from  the  north  side  of  the  port  of  Amsterdam  to  Newdiep, 
opposite  to  the  Texd,  and  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Heldcr.  This  canal  has  fully  answered 
the  views  of  the  projectors,  and  has  proved  of  signal  service  to  Amsterdam,  by  enabling 
ships  to  avoid  the  Pampus,  as  well  as  the  difficult  navigation  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  where 
thc^  were  frequently  detained  for  three  weeks,  and  to  get  to  Newdiep  without  any  sort  of 
risk  in  less  than  .24  hours.  The  canal  was  beguu  in  1819,  and  completed  in  1825.  The 
ground  between  its  .extremities  being  neariy  level,  it  has  only  a  lock  at  each  end ;  and  the 
dues  and  charges  on  account  of  towing,  dec  are  very  moderate.  At  Newdiep  tbe  water  is 
deeper  than  in  any  other  port  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  and  ships  are  there  in  the  most 
fiivourahle  position  for  getting  expeditiously  to  sea. — (See  Cakals.)  The  import"  princi- 
pally consist  of  sugar,  cofiee,  spices,  tobacco,  cotton,  tea,  indigo,  cochineal,  wine  and  brandy, 
wool,  grain  of  all  sorts,  timber,  pitch  and  tar,  hemp  and  fiax,  iron,  hides,  linen,  cotton  and 
woollen  stufis,  hardware,  rock  salt,  tin  plates,  coal,  dried  fish,  &^  The  exports  consist 
partly  of  the  produce  of  Holland,  partly  of  the  produce  of  her  possessions  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies  and  other  tropical  countries,  and  partly  of  commodities  brought  to  Amsterdam, 
as  to  a  eonvenient  entrepot,  from  different  parts  of  Europe.  Of  the  first  class  are  cheese  and 
batter  (very  important  articles),  madder,  clover,  rape,  hema  and  linseeds,  rape  and  linseed  oils, 
Butch  linio^dtc*    Qenava  kpirindpaUy  exported  from  Schiedam  and  Bottezdam;  oak  bai^ 
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«uidp«]|ffromili0lattir.  OfthenooiiddaMaieqncflayMoeliaand  Jamoofin;  migarof 
Javm,  Braxil,  and  Gnba;  oochineal,  indigo,  cotton,  tea,  tobacco,  and  aU  lOfts  of  Eaatem  and 
eokmial  products.  And  of  tba  third  dan,  all  kiiida  of  grain,  lincM  from  GSannany,  timber, 
and  all  «orti  of  Baltic  produce;  Bpaniih,  Oennan,  and  Engliah  wool*;  French,  Rhenish, 
and  Hungarian  wines»  brandy,  dec  The  trade  of  AnateidaBi  may,  indeed,  be  said  to 
eompriee  every  artide  that  enters  into  the  conmieroe  of  Europe.  Her  meRhante  ynm 
formerly  the  most  extensive  dealeis  in  bills  of  exchange.  And  though  London  be  novr,  in 
this  respect,  hr  superior  to  Amstesdam»  the  latter  st&  enjoys  a  lespectabte  share  of  tlua 
buttnesA 

The  Bank  of  the  Netherlands  vvas  established  at  Amsterdam  in  1B14«  It  b  not,  like  the 
old  Bank  of  Amsterdam,  which  ceased  in  1796,  merely  a  bank  of  deposit,  but  a  bank  of 
deposit  and  circulation  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Bank  of  Eoglandd — (See  BASKSy 
FomBiox.) 

For  an  account  of  ^  Dutch  fisheries,  see  the  articles  Hamnnia  Fiaatmr  and  Wbaxk 

FiSHBBT. 

Ships  entering  tb«  pott  of  Asisterdam  during  tUs  three  T)eara  eadlng  vrlth  18S1,  spseUyiog  the  Conn- 

tries  whenee  tbef  came. 


Countries. 


1699. 


1830. 


1831. 


Ports  of  Norway  and  North  Sea 
Baltic  and  Arehangel  ... 

Mediterranean,  France,  Spain,  and  PortBfal 
South  America        .  «  •  • 

North  America        •       r  - 
WeetTndiet  .  .  -  - 

Great  Britain  .... 

East  Indies  and  China        •  .  * 


1,194 

m 

7 

ie 

?9 
81 
18 


"% 


fi65 
09 

10 

40 

77 

too 

99 


Total 


1,073 


1,990 


1,834 


There  are  no  means  of  asoertalninf  tlM  tonnafe  and  the  crews  of  these  vesseb.  Abont  990  or  tSO 
large  ships  beionf  to  Ansterdara ;  tliex  are  enttlnyed  in  the  East  and  West  India  trades,  and  in 
trading  to  the  Baltic,  the  Mediterranean,  ice.  There  is  comparatively  little  coasting  trade  at  Am- 
•terdam,  the  communication  with  most  other  ports  In  the  vicinity  tteing  principally  liept  up  by  canals, 
and  that  with  Priestand  by  regular  padcets.  The  total  number  of  ships  of  all  sorU  aawiBlly  sntering 
tlis  iK>rt  amounta,  at  an  average,  to  about  9,800. 

Aceonnt  of  soras  of  the  principal  Articles,  specifying  their  anantltles  and  Valnss,  ivpoftsd  Into 
Amsterdam  by  Sea  during  the  Years  18U|,  1830,  and  1831. 


Oaring  the  year  ]8n,  there  were  shipped  from  France  for  Holland,  accoolfng  to  the  oAclat  aeeonnai 
giten  br  the  French  Custom-house,  5,488,671  iitree,  or  1,879,188  wine  gallons  of  wine.    The  total  inT 

g^^A^^^  *?.  ^'  "•  cstimntod  In  the  .Ax*lDct  da  OssMSsres  (torn.  i.  p.  988.),  at  89,l8tt.70S 
S£r.L^»^%!?SLiI?"l?"l^'  nnd  the  exports  at  79,780,000  francs  (9,910.«0«.^  stw[u«>.    During  I88K 
584  lbs.  tBngHA)  of  cheese,  380  tons  of  en  cake,  9,189  tons  of  oalc  bark,  and  a,l00  quarters  of 
p^^«wssa«o«a«ftMi  AasterdasiftrarsMMtaiu.   The  eipsris  Wflaglnlef  buttsk,  SaS 
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■ad  tow,  eloTW  and  ttatBMg*  ^f  wbkb  trtlelea  t]i«  D«tch  kave  a  noBopoljr),  tnaltB,  IbieM,  hiOm, 
4kc.  were  very  eonaidermbla. 

EtpenMB  •f  8kip0  ts  JSwuterdrnm.—TbB  exiieitaes  of  a  ship  of  100  Enflteh  tons,  or  158  Dutch  laitf, 
With  a  mixed  carfo  on  board,  taiwanb  and  outwards,  eoming  and  departing  by  the  canal,  were,  in 
I83S,  as  follows  f 


Lock  dues  fai  the  canal,  and  eharfea-4nwards 

Ditto  ...  ou*wardf 

Bfeasurtns  the  ship  .... 

Tonnage  dues,  inirards  and  outwards    • 
A  eharfa  called  Port  money        .  •  • 

Haven  money        -  .  •  -  • 

Quay  or  Itcy  money  .... 

Permit  to  consume  provisions  free  of  exeise  dues 
Clearaace  ..... 

Expanses  of  clearing,  fees,  Jte.    .         •         • 

Total 


Arriving  ftom 
Great  Briuin. 


£ 
4 
fi 

I 

ti 

1 

0 

0 
0 
8 


£41      0      0 


Arriving  Arom  the 
Mediterranean 


£    : 

U    10 


85    18 
8     0 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 


£46    10     0 


There  is  besides,  the  merchanu'  and  brokers'  commission  on  recovering  and  procuring  freights, 
f  enerally  settled  by  agreement. 

The  Unnmgs  dutf  Is  45  cenu  (M.)  the  Netherlands  ton  (neariv  equal  to  the  British)  towards,  and 
tha  same  outwards,  with  the  addition  of  the  Syndicate  tax  of  13  per  cent.  It  is  payable  opiy  •«««  • 
M«r  by  ships  bearing  the  following  flags,  viz.  Netherlands,  Britisb,  North  American,  Danish,  Hanover- 
laB,  Hamburgh.  Bremen,  Lubeek,  Mecklenburs,  Oldenburg,  Russian,  Portuguese,  Austrian,  Syrian, 
Balonica,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  Prussian,  Turkish,  Rio  da  hi  Plata.  Others  pay  57^  cents  (Hid.)  par 
ton  inwards,  and  the  same  outwards  every  voyage. 

The  charge  called  Port  money  is  pavabie  half  on  entry,  and  half  on  departure ;  and  that  called  ha. 
Ten  money  the  same.  The  hire  of  a  horse  for  towing  along  the  whole  line  of  the  canal  amounu  to 
12  flor.  40  cents,  or  about  W.  Is. 

^mrmnthu.—The  quarantine  station  is  at  the  island  of  WIerengen,  near  the  Helder. 

C9mmUtion.—The  usual  rate  of  commission  or  fbctorage  on  the  purchase  or  sale  of  goods  is  8  per 
cent.,  and  on  bill  transactions  \  snd  f  per  cent,  aecordlng  to  their  nature. 

Profvislons  of  all  sorts  are  abundant  at  Ameterdam,  and  reasonably  cheap.  The  wages  of  ships' 
tnrpenters  vary  fkora  1 1k>r.  80  cents  to  1  flor.  80  cents  s  that  is  from  abont  2«.  to  Ss.  a  day. 

For  an  account  of  the  prices  of  corn  at  Amsterdam,  see  Conn  Taans  ahb  Ooan  Laws. 

Cuttom-hcuf  RtfHlation»,—CKptAlnM  of  ships  are  bonnd  to  make,  within  34  hours  of  their  arrival 
at  Amsterdam,  or  any  Dutch  port,  a  declaration  in  writing  of  the  goods  of  whieh  their  cargo  consists. 
If  the  captains  be  not  ncqualntad  with  the  goods  of  which  the  car^o  consists,  they  must  make  their 
declaration  under  the  general  term  orsMrckssdiM,  and  exhibit  the  bills  of  lading  along  with  the  decla- 
ration.  The  Custom-house  officers  are  instructed  to  inform  the  captains  of  all  formalities  required 
by  law.  ^ 

AH  goods,  whether  (br  home  consumption  or  transit,  may  be  deposited  in  bonded  warehonses.  If 
ce-exported  by  sea,  they  pay  no  duty  ;  but  if  re-exported  by  canals  or  otherwise  fbr  the  interior,  they 
are  snl^eet  to  a  transit  duty.  The  warehouse  rent  chargeable  per  month  on  a  quarter  of  wheat  (Imp. 
mess.)  is,  on  an  upper  loR,  1  8-5thd.,  on  an  under  do.  l^d.i  on  a  ton  (Bng.)  of  sugar  in  casks,  tiit 
Charge  is  8d.;  in  chests  or  mats,  td. 

The  business  of  insurance  is  extensively  practised  at  Amsterdam  {  the  premiums  are  moderate, 
and  the  security  unexceptionable.  The  high  duty  Imposed  in  this  country  on  policies  of  insurance  has 
contributed  to  the  increase  of  this  business  in  Holland. 

Credit,  Disftint,  ^-c— Holland  is,  and  has  always  been,  a  country  of  short  credit.  A  discount  Is 
■sMlly  given  for  prompt  payment,  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent,  for  six  weeks,  and  of  two  per  cent,  fbr 
two  months ;  but  the  terms  of  credit  on  most  articles,  and  the  discount  allowed  for  ready  monev,  have 
been  fixed  by  usage,  and  are  refrarded  as  essential  conditions  in  every  bargain.  Some  of  the  more 
important  of  these  terms  and  discounts  are  specified  in  the  following  table.  In  consequence  of  the 
preference  given  in  Holland  to  ready  money  transactions.  It  is  not  a  country  in  which  adventurers 
without  capital  faavs  much  chance  of  speedily  making  a  fortune.  **  RIen,  en  effet,  de  plus  focile  que 
de  s'dtablir  ft  Amsterdam ;  mais  rtsn  d«  plu$  d^fidl*  f m  d«  s*y  •wUnir  sens  aos  frMdu  re4»0urtes. 
Dans  cette  ville,  oA  Targent  al>onde,  oO  on  le  pr#te  contre  dee  sAre t^  ft  si  bon  march^,  U  est  pAnr- 
UfU  imposMU  d*f*«n  froemrmr  h  eridit ;  et  sans  argent  il  n'y  a  plus  de  posslbilitd  d*y  travailier,  que 
de  tronver  qaelqo*un  qui  veuille  de  se  chareer  d^un  papier  nouveau  qui  na  seroit  pas  appiiy^  d'nn 
crMit  que  ropininn,  la  protection,  ou  des  effets  r^els  fbroient  valoir  n  la  bourse.  Les  Hollandols  aui- 
vent  Ift-dessas  de«  maximcs  trds  austCres,  mftme  ft  I'^gard  des  maisons  d*une  certaine  consideration.** 
—(fiMpcWctfe  Methodiunt,  Commtret,  t.  ii.  p.  650.)  But  this  mtittmitf  Is  not  a  disadvantage,  but  the 
reverse.  It  prevents  commerce  from  degenerating,  as  it  has  too  often  done  in  other  places,  into  gam* 
Mine  adventures,  and  places  it  on  a  comparatively  solid  foundation.  And  it  abould  be  mentioned  to 
the  ttonour  of  the  Dutch,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  excellence  of  this  system,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
distress  and  loss  of  trade  occasioned  by  the  invnsiou  and  occupation  of  their  country  by  the  French, 
the  bankruptcies  in  1703  and  subsequent  years  were  not,  comparatively,  so  numerous  as  in  England 
in  ordinary  ssasonsl  The  reguiatioas  In  the  Code  Napoleon  as  to  bankruptcy  are  enforced  in 
Holland. 

It  has  long  been  the  practice  in  Holland  to  make,  on  selling  articles,  considerable  deductions  from 
their  weight,  particulaHy  from  those  of  large  bulk,  as  eompared  with  their  value.  These  tares  and 
drafts,  as  they  are  termed,  are  now  fixed  by  ancient  usage :  and  the  most.  imporUnt  amongst  theas 
are  here  speculed. 
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CoMoB,  Sunt  uid  Itaqfd 

all  other  kiikSi    • 
CottDD  yarA  twtet  •    •   • 

ladlgo,  BflBfal  •   •  •  - 


Spareaitf.  • 
6pcrent.  • 


Siilbi. 


GaiiM,SeM)^  • 
Rartiuy  - 
Anbic    • 


Fwtic 

Hides,  Bueoot  Ajra%  fcc 

Uoeoa,  Flemiah 


ih\    .... 

R  ce,  Carolina  • 

£au  India 

Sa)tp«ti«  .    .    - 

Liqoorice      -   . 


eibcornibt.   . 

I     \H.      .    .    .    . 

I41ba.ora0iba.'. 
Sand  3  per  cent  • 
SperoMU  .   .    ■ 

21ta.pa-lu<le.   • 


•  *  >8  par  wnL  ud  1 
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1  per  eent. 
1  per  cent  S  per 
oeat  and  1  par 
cent 
^4  pavwnt.   ang- 

1  per  cent,  deduct. 
I  e  per  ceoL  and  2 


^8  per  cent  and  S 


Butmep     «  • 

,  Uarliaiqae  - 
St.  Domii«B  • 

SLCroU  .  • 
Surinvn  *  • 
Entlith  ooloDiaa 


Berbice  -  •  • 
EMeouibo  .  • 
Snxii,  wbilB  • 

Ditto,  MiocoTido 


2  per  cent 
5  a  per  rcot  and  1 
\      percent 
1 3  per  cent,  and  1 

1  per  cent 


wjdfaw.  ...   .  72  percent,  aod  8 

«  «» per  cent. 
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100. 
.  1  per  cent. 
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M8pero«at 
[20p8roaat. 


(•ISpwo 


8pareaitf. 


,8  per  eent.  tad  8 
'^     perecat 
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eoant,   2  per 
cent  and  8p«r 
^^     cent 
'8  per  cent,  and  8 

percent. 
Ipttce^ 


n 


I  percBBt 


H  per  cent,  aad  I 
per  cent,  da* 
uaged,  and  1 
per  rent. 

I  per  cent. 

81    mootb^    di^ 


mibfc    «      percent. 

t  per  cent. 

5 10  Ibk  p«r  caak, 

(      and  2per  cent 

?1  per  cent.  2  per 

oent.    •  \      cent,  and  2  per 
\,      cent 

—  none. 
—m  8  and  1  per  eent 

—  8  per  eeaL 

—  IpercenL 

Tbe  above  are  (be  naloRmTy  (area  aad  eflier  altofwanQc  niMh  bf 
the  mercboBla  in  their  tmnactlnat  with  each  other.  Bat  in  payingr 
^e  import  diiHet  »x  tbe  Cmtom-bmae,  tbe  tare  b^  food*  poyinK 
AaVf  bj:  weifbt  ia,  with  the  eaeeptiooa  wodetmeDtioiied.  fixed  at  15 
per  cent,  for  nch  as  are  in  caidcs  or  barrels,  aol  at  8  per  cent,  ibr 
■ucb  n  are  in  piu-kigcca,  canisters,  nwM,  baslteta,  te.  bTerrbanb 
dissallified  with  these  allowanoei  Bay  pa*  tbe  dotr  aeeordfaiK  to  the 
y  the  curtami  dtioera  at  their  eoqjtnse. 


de  and  tuviey,  as  Inllows,  vis. 

Coming  fmiB  England,  the  norlheni  poll  of  Europe,  aad  Fnaea^ 
bjr  inland  navi^tloo,  6  per  cent 

From  France  by  sei,  and  froiD  other  ooontxiea  by  the  riven  BUob 
and  Waal,  12  per  eent 

From  any  other  port  or  place,  14  per  cent. 

riaaUy,  froin  whatever  place  the  aane  nay  eoa^  uptm  tain  oiL 
12  per  cent. ;  blubber.  6  per  cent 

In  case  liquids  shall  have  ezp«rieoced,  npna  tbe  voyaee,  such  leak* 
age  a*  shall  cuise  the  importer  to  be  dissatufled  with  tBe  allowaaen 
before  spccifieJ,  he  is  permitted  In  pay  the  doty  upon  tbe  actual 
quantity,  to  be  aacertaiued  by  Ihe  oiBoen  at  the  iasporter^  ezpene. 

Jtfbrwy.— Arcnonti  need  to  be  k«pt  at  AmtterdaBi  bv  Ihe  pomrf 
FI«iDiab«6  flariaa«  20  BebUTiBCiatUW  t^' "'"  ' " — 


paaaion  But  in  1820,  the  decimal  system  waa  introdaoed.  b 
Older,  bowever,  to  cause  as  little  iaeooveoienceas  poesiblejbe  Aoria 
ceIi.  gfd.  sterlind;,  was  made  the  unit  of  the  new  system.  The  floria 
"  '*  "   '• into  100  e^  parts  or  cents;  aad  tbe  of 


1^— In  18X1,  tbe  Frand)  mfrm  o 
eed  ialo  the  Netbarkaih,  tbe  u 


•al. 


h  svpposed  to  be  d 

silver  coins  are  eoaal  moltjidea  or  sab-nraltiples  of' it  Tba  new 
gold  00(0  is  called  tlie  florin  piece,  aad  is  worth  lit.  6yU  nrjr 
neariv.  Bat  accmiati  are  stilt  aomelinies  kept  In  tbe  old  way  or  bf 
the  pound  FIcBitab.  Ptr  of  exchange  between  AimjiPrdMn  ud  Loo* 
doa  is  11  liar.  61  eaala  per  poaad  alertiat 

•fVtighUa 
And  mcasores  was  ifllrodaeed  L 
beinf  changed. 

The  yiond  is  tba  nait  of  weight  aad  answers  to  the  Freach  JUZo* 
gremmc    Its  Jivisioes  are  the  one,  lood,  wiKiJe,  sod  komt 

The  die,  which  Is  the  onit  or  eleneat  of  long  measara,  eqoals  tba 
French  m*4n.  lis  d«<oiaial  divUons  are  tbe  palai,  data,  aM  siraep  ; 
aad  its  decimal  multiples,  tbe  raede  aad  m|j]a. 

Tbe  vicrhanU  tlU,  or  sqoire  ell,  Is  tbe  uiut  of  soperficial  nsca* 
sore ;  and  answers  to  the  centiart  or  nAtre  cam  of  Frsoce.  Its  di> 
viaioas  are  the  vierkante  paba.  vieikaate  daira,  aad  the  viettaala 
Btraep ;  and  its  mahiples,  ihe  vierkante  roede  and  vierkaate  bnader. 

The  Auls'cAs  «0(  is  the  unit  of  mcMores  of  capacity ;  aad  equala 
tbe  French  Men,  Its  di  ptsioBa  -an  tbe  kubicke  jsaUa,  iubicke  daim, 
anrfkabic-kestrecp. 

Tbe  tern  sotsss  la  givoa  to  a  kabieka  elle  of  flcewood. 

The  kp  is  tbe  unit  of  mcMUR*  for  dry  wares,  aad  is  the  caba  of 
ihu  |iaJ« :  answering  to  the  Frmcb  lUrt,  Its  divisioo  is  the  maaMe, 
and  its  mallt(rlM  the  schrpel  and  modde :  tbe  latter  is  also  called  toa 
xak.  and  equila  tbe  French  hectolitre.    80  niuddea  auke  1  last 

The  tan  is  the  Bait  ibr  liquid  neae«re,^nd  is  the  cnbe  of  tba 
palm:  it  oormpondeto  the  Freochiilre.  IvdlvisHBiaanlbe  niaatja 
and  Tiitferboad,  and  100  kaas  aatke  a  vat  or  cask,  which  equak  tba 
French  becfolltre. 

The  apntb«cary^  aewjpoaad  h  18  oeaees,  8ediacbaM.SS8aeni* 
pies  or  fi^TGO  graiai}  aad aafwen  to 37$  gramme^  or  6^787  Ea^iab 
grains. 

Bf  tbe  oM  method  of  calciilatliig,  which  b  not  yeit  eafirely  supei^ 
snied,  the  pound  of  AmsHwIam  was  k  to  1*08  IbsL  avoirdupois,  or 
100  lbs.  AnMteidmu  »  I06-9S3  Ua.  avoindaaola. 

llw  iosl  or  njaosoia  tor  can  =27  mndden  a  10  qari.  6^  bosbeli 
Winchester  measure.  The  nam  liqtiid  measure  ss  4  aukeraaeiS 
steckitnsa:  21  vif^rlels  a  Q4  stonpa  or  stoppenas  188  Biagleisa  858 
pint*  >■  41  English  wine  callnna. 

Tbe  stoop  cnntaiua  5  l-8th  anits  Eai^tsb  wiae  BMaaure. 

100  foingles  are  equal  to  32  EoKlisb  wine  (alloos,  or  86  l-Sfh 
Enclish  beer  gallnnis  or  26  2.3d  Imrierial  galloaB. 

French  wine  is  sold  per  boKsbead  of IFO  a 


Spanish  aad  I^irtiignrsa  wine^  per  pipe  of  . 
French  br«ndy,  per  boshead  of    -    • 
Beer,  per  barrel  (cquaTto  (be  aam)  of 


849  ditto, 
aoviartela 

128  minglss 
120  ditto. 
10  ditto. 


Vei^table  oils,  per  aam,  of 

Whale  oil,       per  ditto 

Rem  is  sold  per  anker  of  2steckaaB  It^  Elfish  m 

The  fnot  nf  Amsterdam »  1 1  l-7lb  EagHth  iacbea. 

Tbe  RhioeLind  foot       cs  IS  ditto. 

Tlie  ell,  cloth  measure  e271-l2th       ditto. 

RiK*  Mtt  b  SOU  per  bondert  of  404  maatea,  aiiUag  80  toaa,  flt 
4,000  lbs.  Dutch. 

Pit  coat  u  sold  per  hoed  of  38  aiaatea  ;  nine  boeds  are  8ve  dul* 
dran^  nf  Newcastle,  or  six  hneds  are  fire  cbaldroos  of  Luodna. 

Bxitter  is  sold  per  barrel :  the  barrel  nf  Leydea  »  300  lbs.  nett— 
&lba.Bea- ' 


nDatch  banal  aseiba. 


rf  of  horinn  IS  reckoned  at  181 13.  or  14  banrdk 
a  of  piteh  n  12  harreh. 


that  of 
grosa. 

Ato«r  ^. 

Aidifof  tarlSbamb. 

A  twgof  seed  e  8  1-2  Whebesler  qoaHerm 

A  last  for  freight  u  rvcknned  4,000  lU.  equal  to  two  Saglbh  toai. 

Ei^bt  bncahea  's  ^or  oxhofts)  of  wiae 

Twelve  barrels  of  pitch 

Thirteen  borreb  of  far 

Twaaiy  cheeb  of  lemons,  &e. 

4,000  Ifaa.  of  iion,  eopper,  aad  erioehl  pndaoe 

4,000  lbs.  of  alomnds 

8,000  Ibt.  of  won!  or  ftafbera 

A  bst  of  wheat  b  eonaideiad  10  per  eent  higher  tfaaa  _ 
and  the  latter  20  1 4  per  cca*.  higher  lbaa<lat!^  and  10 per  cear.  hightr 
than  seed.  A  last  or  ballast  i»  only  2,000  K>s.— These  details  have 
been  derived  frum  the  answen  by  the  British  eoosul  to  the  circular 
qoerlea,  the  Dietiannain  du  Oommtnt,  (Airy.  AfAAodL)  teak  U. 
pp.  S64-«6a,  JEcUy't  Cambisit  privaU  tnfirmation,  ^ 


lofna, 


nal  weight,  ascertained  by 

fiaepliorub— TbataraopOBgraiaiiaporlad  laMcki  h  fixad  at  8 
percent. 
Ixrcelaio,  15  per  cent. 

^'^  {i'S2St«K?2t 

'cbeais  from  IbvaaBab,  18  par  canty  odMr  pbn*  flO  per 

cent, 
canisten,  !0  per  retft 
casks  aad  packMes.  ISand  Spareoit    The  bu«  spaa 

sugar  refined  in  the  interior  aad  exported,  b  18  per 
.    cent  per  barrel,  8  per  oaat.  par  paakage. 

MagnUttde  of  the  Commerce  of  Holland  in  the  seventeenth  Century, -^Causes  of  its 
Pro9penty  and  Decline. — We  believe  we  need  make  no  apology  for  emtmcing  this  oppor- 
tunity to  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  details  with  respect  to  the  commerce  and  com- 
mercial policy  of  Holland.  It  forms  one  of  the  most  instruetiTe  topics  of  investigation ; 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  attention  should  have  been  paid  to  it  in  this  country. 

Previously  to  the  commencement  of  tho  long-continued  and  glorious  struggle  made  by 
the  Dutch  to  emsncipate  themselves  from  the  blind  and  brutal  despotism  of  Old  Spain,  they 
had  a  considerable  marine,  and- had  attained  to  distiaction  by  their  fisheries  and  commerce ; 
and  the  war,  mstead  of  bong  injurious  to  the  trade  of  the  republic,  oootributed  powerfully 


AMSTERDAM.  ad. 

to  itfl  Extension.  After  the  eapttbre  of  Antwerp  by  the  Spaniards,  in  1585,  the  extensive 
commerce  of  which  it  had  been  the  centre  was  removed  to  the  ports  of  Holland,  and  prin- 
dpally  to  Ameteniun,  which  then  attained  to  the  distinction  she  long  enjoyed,  of  the  first 
oommerdal  city  of  Europe. 

In  1602,  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  was  formed;  and  notwithstanding  the  perni- 
cious influence  of  that  aasociation,  the  Indian  trade  increased  rapidly  in  magnitude  and 
importance.  Ships  fitted  either  for  commerdat  or  warlike  purposes,  and  having  a  consider- 
able number  of  soidien  on  board,  were  sent  out  within  a  few  years  of  the  estaltllshment  of 
the  company.  Amboyna  and  tiie  Moluccas  were  first  wrested  from  the  Portuguese,  and 
with  thete  the  Dutch  obtained  the  monopoly  of  the  spice  trade.  Factorie.-i  and  fortifications 
were  in  no  long  time  established,  from  Bussorah,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  along  the  coasts  and  ishinds  of  India  as  £ur  as  Japan.  Alliances  were  formed 
with  several  of  the  Indian  princes;  and  in  many  parts,  particularly  on  the  coasts  of  Ceylon, 
and  in  various  districts  of  Malabar  and  Coromaadel,  they  were  themselves  the  sovereignty. 
Batavia,  in  the  large  and  fertile  island  of  Java,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  been  con* 
quered  by  the  Dutdi,  formed  the  centre  of  their  Indian  commerce ;  and  though  unhealthy, 
its  port  was  excellent,  and  it  was  admirably  situated  for  commanding  the  trade  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  In  1651,  they  planted  a  colony  at  thft  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  had  been 
strangely  neglected  by  the  Portuguese. 

Every  branch  of  commerce  was  vigorecisly  prosecuted  by  the  Dutch.  Their  trade  with 
the  Baltic  was,  however,  by  far  the  most  extensive  and  lucrative  of  which  they  were  in. 
possession.  Guicdardint  mentions  that  the  trade  with  Poland,  Denmark,  Prussia,  <&c..  even 
before  their  revolt,  was  so  very  great,  that  fleets  of  300  ships  arrived  twice  a  year  at  Amster- 
dam from  Dantac  and  Livonia  only ;  but  it  increased  prodigiously  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries.  The  great  population  of 
Holland,  and  the  limited  extent  and  unfruitfili  nature  of  the  soil,  render  the  inhabitants 
dependent  on  foreigners  for  the  greater  part  of  their  supplies  of  corn.  I'he  countries  round 
the  Baltic  have  always  furnished  them  with  the  principal  part  of  those  supplies ;  and  it  is 
from  them  that  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  bringing  timber,  iron,  hemp  and  flax,  pitch 
and  tar,  tallow,  ashes,  and  other  bulky  articles  required  in  the  building  of  their  houses  and 
ships,  and  in  various  manufacturesk  Nothing,  however,  redounds  so  much  to  the  credit  of 
Ae  Dutch,  as  the  policy  they  have  invariably  followed  with  respect  to  the  trade  in  corn. 
They  have,  at  all  thnes^  had  a  large  capital  embarked  in  this  business.  The  variations 
which  are  perpetually  occurring  in  the  harvests,  early  led  them  to  engage  very  extensively 
in  a  sort  of  speculative  com  trade.  When  the  crops  happened  to  be  unusually  productive, 
and  prices  low,  they  bought  and  stored  up  large  quantities  of  grain,  in  the  expectation  of 
profiting  by  the  adronce  that  was  sure  to  take  place  on  the  occurrence  of  an  unfavourable 
year.  Repeated  efforts  were  made,  in  periods  when  prices  were  rising^  to  prevail  on  the 
government  to  proliibit  exportation ;  but  they  steadily  refused  to  interCiire.  In  consequence 
of  this  enlightened  policy,  Holland  has  long  been  the  most  important  European  enirepot  fot 
corn ;  and  her  markets  have  on  ail  occasions  been  furnished  wid)  the  most  abundant  supplies. 
Those  scarcities  which  are  so  very  disastrous  in  countries  without  commerce,  or  where  the 
trade  in  com  is  subjected  to  fetters  and  restraints,  have  not  only  been  totally  unknown  ii 
Holland,  but  become  a  copious  source  of  wealth  to  her  merchants,  who  then  obtained  a 
ready  and  advantageous  vent  for  the  supplies  accumulated  in  their  warehouses.  **  Amster- 
dam," says  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  **  is  never  without  700,000  quarters  of  com,  none  of  it  of 
the  growth  of  Holland;  and  r  'learth  of  only  one  year  in  any  other  part  of  Europe  enriches 
Holland  for  seven  years.  In  me  course  of  a  year  and  a  half,  during  a  scarcity  in  England, 
there  were  carried  away  from  the  ports  of  Southampton,  Bristol,  and  Exeter  alone,  nearly 
300,000/L ;  and  if  London  and  the  rest  of  England  be  included,  there  must  have  been 
9,000,000/.  morB."—-(O6s0rvetfM»w  touching  Ttadt  and  Commerce  with  the  Huliander, 
MiseeL  Works,  voL  ii) 

The  very  well  informed  author  of  the  lUehetae  de  la  HoUande,  published  in  1778, 
dbeerves,  in  allusion  to  these  circumstances,  ^  Que  fai  disette  de  grains  regno  dans  les  quatre 
parties  do  monde ;  vous  trouverez  du  froment,  du  seigle,  et  d'autres  strains  a  Amsterdam ; 
sit  n 'y  manqumt jamais** — (Tome  i.  p.  876.) 

The  Bank  of  Amsterdam  was  founded  an  1609.  The  principal  object  of  this  establish- 
ment was  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  and  uncertainty  arising  from  the  circulation  of  the 
coins  imported  into  Amsterdam  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  merchants  who  carried 
coin  or  bullion  to  the  bank  obtained  credit  for  an  equal  value  in  its  books :  this  was  called 
bank-money ;  and  all  considerable  payments  were  effected  by  writing  it  oflf  from  the  account 
of  one  individual  to  that  of  anortier.  This  establishment  continued  to  flourish  till  the 
invasion  of  the  French  in  1795. 

Between  the  years  1661  and  1672,  when  the  territories  of  the  republic  were  invaded  by 
the  French,  the  commerce  of  Holland  seams  to  have  reached  its. greatest  height.  Do  Witt 
estimates  its  increase  from  the  treaty  with  Spain,  concluded  at  Munster  in  1643,  to  1669,  ac 
lolly  a  haH    He  odds,  that  durfaig  the  war  with  HoUaod,  Spain  ioit  the  greater  part  of  her 
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DtTal  power;  that  rinee  the  peace,  the  Ddteh  hid  ebCaiiied  meet  of  the  tonda  to  dwt  eoimtr^ 
ivhich  had  been  previonriy  canied  oa  bj  the  Hanaeatic  meKhanCa  and  the  £ntli«h ;  that 
almost  all  the  coaatin;  trade  of  Spain  waa  carried  on  by  Dutch  ahtppin^;  that  Spain  bad 
even  been  ftrced  to  hire  Dutch  ahipe  to  sail  to  her  American  poaaeawma;  and  that  ao  great 
waa  the  exportation  of  gooda  from  Holland  to  Spain,  that  all  the  merchandiae  brooght  ftam 
the  Spanish  West  Indies  waa  not  aoffieient  to  make  returns  Ibr  tham. 

At  this  period,  indeed,  the  Dutch  engroaaed,  not  by  means  of  any  ailifieial  monopoly,  bol 
by  the  greater  mmiber  of  their  abipa,  and  their  superior  akill  and  eoooodiy  in  aU  that 
regarded  navigation,  ahnoet  the  whole  canying  trade  of  Europe*  The  vahie  of  the  gooda 
exported  from  France  in  Dutch  bottoma,  toward  the  middle  of  the  finiiteeath  century  exceeded 
40,000,000  lif  res ;  and  the  commeree  of  England  with  the  Low  Coontriaa  was^  fiir  a  iteiy 
long  period,  almost  entirely  carried  on  in  them. 

The  business  of  marine  insuranoe  wys  largely  and  apccearfully  pioaecated  at  Amatavdam  ; 
and  the  ordinances  published  in  ISftl,  1 693,  and  1670,  contain  the  moat  jadkiona  raguU* 
tions  for  the  settlement  of  such  disputes  aa  might  ariae  in  conducting  this  difficult  but  highly 
useful  buainesa  It  is  singular,  however,  notwithstanding  the  sagacity  of  the  Dutch,  and 
their  desire  to  strengthen  industrious  habits^  that  they  afaould  have  prohibited  insurance  upon 
Uvea.  It  was  leser^  for  England  to  show  the  advantages  that  might  be  dariv«id  fiiom  thin 
beautiful  application  of  the  adence  of  probabilitiea. 

In  1690,  Sir  WUiiam  Petty  estimated  the  shipping  of  Europe  at  about  8,000,000  (ona» 
which  he  auppoeed  to  be  distributed  aa  follows  >^via.  England,  500,000 ;  France,  100,000  ; 
Hamburgh,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Dantzie,  S50,000;  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Itely,  850,000; 
that  of  Ote  Seven  United  Provinces  amounting,  according  to  him,  to  000,000  lona,  or  to 
nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  tonnage  of  Europe !  No  great  dependence  can,  of  ooucas^ 
be  placed  upon  these  estimalea ;  but  the  probability  is,  that,  had  they  been  more  accurate^ 
the  preponderance  in  &vour  of  Holland  would  have  been  greater  than  it  appeara  to  be ;  for 
the  official  returns  to  the  circulars  addressed  in  1701  by  the  comnusrionem  of  customs  Uk 
the  ofBoers  at  the  diflerent  ports,  show  that  the  whole  mercantile  navy  of  England  amounted 
at  that  period  to  only  861,282  tone,  canning  37,196  nien.^(JkfagiAsrsof»'s  Annak  of  Com- 
merce, anno  1701,) 

It  may,  therefore,  be  fiedriy  concluded,  that,  during  the  aeventeentfa  centuiy  the  Ibreiga 
commerce  and  navigation  oi  Holland  waa  greater  than  that  of  all  Europe  besdea;  and  yel 
the  country  which  was  the  seat  of  tliis  vast  commerce  had  no  native  produce  to  export,  nor 
even  a  piece  of  timber  fit  for  ahip-building.  All  had  bean  the  fruit  of  indnatiy,  economy,  and 
a  fortunate  combination  of  drcumetances. 

Holland  owed  this  vast  commerce  to  a  variety  of  cauaea :  partly  to  her  peculiar  aituation« 
the  industry  and  economy  of  her  inhabitants,  the  comparatively  liberal  and  enlightened 
system  of  civil  as  well  as  of  commercial  policy  adopted  by  the  republic ;  and  partly  also  to 
the  wars  and  disturbances  that  prevailed  in  most  European  countriea  in  the  aixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  and  prevented  them  from  emulating  the  aucoMiful  career  of  the 
Dutch. 

The  ascendancy  of  Holland  as  a  commereial  state  began  to  dedina  from  about  the  ooo^ 
mencement  of  Ust  century.  Afler  the  war  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the  attention  of  the  government  of  Holland  was  forcibly  attracted  to  the  state  of  fhe  shif^ 
ping  and  foreign  commerce  of  the  republic  The  dwooveiy  of  means  by  which  their  dedina 
might  be  arrested,  and  the  trade  of  the  republic,  if  poeaible,  restored  to  its  ancient  flourishing 
condition,  became  a  prominent  object  in  the  apecnUtiona  of  every  one  who  fdt  interested  in 
thtf  public  welfare.  In  order  to  procure  the  moat  eonert  information  on  the  aubject,  the 
Stadtholder,  WilKam  IV.,  addressed  the  fallowing  ifueries  to  all  the  most  extensive  and 
intelligent  merchants,  desiring  them  to  &vonr  him  with  their  answers:-— 

**  1.  What  is  the  actual  state  of  trade  1  and  if  the  aame  should  be  found  to  be  dinunished 
and  fallen  to  decay,  then,  2.  To  inquire  by  what  methods  the  same  may  be  supported  and 
advanced,  or,  if  possible,  restored  to  its  former  lustre,  repute,  and  dignity  T" 

In  discussmg  these  questions,  the  merdumts  were  obliged  to  enter  into  an  examination^ 
as  well  of  the  causes  which  hadjaised  the  commerce  of  Holland  to  the  high  pitch  of  proa* 
pority  to  which  it  had  once  attained,  as  of  those  which  had  occasioned  iti  subsequent  do> 
dine.  It  is  stated,  that,  though  not  of  the  aame  opinion  upon  all  potnta,  they,  speaking 
generally,  concurred  as  to  those  that  were  most  important  When  their  answers  had  been 
obtained,  and  compared  with  each  other,  the  Stadtholder  had  a  dissertation  prepared  from 
them,  and  other  authentic  sourees,  on  the  commerce  of  the  republic,  to  which  ptoposak 
were  subjoined  for  its  amendment  Some  of  the  prindples  advanced  in  this  dissertation 
apply  to  the  case  of  Holland  only ;  but  most  of  them  are  of  universal  application,  and  aio 
not  more  comprehensive  than  sound.  We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  the  benefita  resulting 
from  religious  toleration,  political  liberty,  the  security  of  property,  and  the  freedom  of  in- 
dustry, have  ever  been  more  deariy  aet  forth  than  in  thia  dissertation.  It  begins  by  an 
enumeration  of  the  eauaes  which  contributed  to  advance  the  commerce  of  tha  republic  to  ita 
taner  unexampled  prosperity ;  thaaa  the  anthom  divide  into  thiea  riaaaoa,  embracing  undcv 
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<he  fint  ihxme  Aat  were  iwtanl  nd  fkkymoBi ;  under  th«  iwrni^,  Aom  Quy  denooitiMted 
moral;  and  under  the  thifd,  thoie  whieh  Ihey  eonadered  adrentiUoiie  and  eztemal;  n» 
naiUng  on  diem  in  eueoeenoB  ae  foOowe  »— 

**  L  The  nmtinml  and  phyvlcal  eaiMei  are  the  adTantagei  of  the  sitnation  of  the  country,  on  the  sea, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  eonaiderable  riven ;  Iti  shvation  between  the  northero  and  eouthern  parts, 
which,  by  beinc  in  a  aaanner  the  aenira  of  aH  Korope,  made  the  republic  become  the  general  market, 
whcta  the  iserahaaCfl  ob  both  sidaa  used  to  bring  thetr  auparfluoiia  commodities,  in  order  to  barter 
and  eichance  the  same  for  otlier  goods  they  wanted. 

**  Nor  have  the  barrenness  of  the  country,  and  the  neeessMes  of  the  natHrM  arising  fkom  that  cause* 
less  contributed  to  set  them  upon  ezartlnf  all  thair  applicatkkB,  tadoatry,  and  atmost  stretch  of  genius, 
to  letch  ftoB  fiualga  eoaatrlaa  wliat  Ihay  stand  la  need  of  in  their  own,  and  to  support  tbemselTea 
by  trade. 

**  The  abundance  of  ibh  la  the  nelghbourfaig  seas  put  them  tn  a  eondMon  not  only  to  supply  their  owa 
eecaslonst  but  with  the  overplus  to  carry  on  a  trade  with  fitreigners,  aad  out  of  the  produce  of  the 
Mwry  to  And  an  equivalent  Car  what  they  wanted,  through  the  sterility  and  narrow  boundaries  and 
aztent  of  their  owa  country. 

**II.  Among  the  moral  and  potitlcal  causes  ars  to  be  p1aeed,Ths  ttnalleiable  aiatim  and  ftinda- 
aiental  law  relating  to  the  free  eaereiae  of  different  religions  s  and  always  to  consider  this  toleratioq 
and  eonnivanoe  as  the  most  effectual  means  to  draw  foreigners  from  ac^acent  countries  to  settle  aad 
reside  here,  and  so  become  instrumental  to  the  peopling  of  these  provinces. 

''The  eoBstant  policy  of  the  republic  to  make  tnls  country  a  perpetual,  saft,  and  aeeure  asylum  for 
all  perseeuted  and  oppreased  strangers.  No  alliaaea,  no  treaty,  no  regard  for  or  soUcltation  of  any 
potentate  wlmtever,  baa  at  aay  time  been  able  to  weaken  or  destroy  this  law,  or  make  the  state  re« 
cade  from  protecting  those  who  have  fled  to  It  for  their  own  security  and  self-preservation. 

^Throughout  the  whole  course  of  all  the  persecutions  and  oppressions  that  have  occurred  ia  other 
eoanvies,  the  steady  adherence  of  the  repiublic  to  this  fuadamental  law  has  beea  the  cause  that 
BUiBy  people  have  not  only  fled  hither  for  reAige,  with  their  whole  stock  in  ready  cash,  and  their 
■Kat  valuable  effeots,  but  nave  also  settled,  and  establisbed  amny  trades,  flibries,  manufoctories, 
arta,  and  sdenees,  in  this  country,  notwithsundlng  the'flrst  maieriala  for  the  said  Ihbrks  and  manu-> 
Ihetorlas  were  eteeet  whdty  waoiiag  ia  it,  aad  not  to  be  pfooured  bat  at  agreat  expense  from  foreign 
parte. 

**The  constitution  of  our  form  of  government,  and  the  liberty  thus  aecming  to  the  citizen,  aie 
ftnther  reasons  10  irhleh  the  growth  of  trade,  and  its  establishment  la  tlm  republic,  may  fhiriy  be 
aanihed;  and  aU  her  poHcy  and  laws  are  put  upon  such  aa  equitable  footing,  that  neitber  life, 
aatates,  nor  dignities,  depend  oa  the  caprice  or  arbitrary  power  of  any  single  individual;  nor  is 
there  aay  room  for  any  person,  who,  by  care,  frurality,  and  diligence,  has  onee  acquired  an  af- 
tuent  fortune  or  estate,  to  foar  a  deprHratSoa  of  them  by  any  aa  of  vloleace,  oppressioii,  or  la« 
}uatice. 

**Tlie  administration  of  Justice  In  the  country  has,  in  like  manner,  always  been  clear  and  impar- 
tial, and  without  distinction  of  superior  or  inferior  rank, — whether  the  parttes  have  been  rich  or  poor, 
or  were  this  a  foreia ner  and  that  a  native  i  aad  it  were  greatly  to  be  wished  we  could  at  ihia  day 
boast  of  such  impartial  quickness  aad  despatch  ia  ail  our  legal  processss,  considering  how  great  aa 
iafluenoe  it  has  on  trade. 

**To  sum  up  all,  amongst  the  moral  aad  political  eausee  of  the  foraier  flourlshfaif  state  of  trade, 
ttay  be  likewise  plaeed  the  wisdom  aad  prudence  of  the  administration ;  the  intrepid  flrmnees  of  the 
coaaeils ;  the  foithfulness  with  which  treaties  and  engagrmenu  were  wont  to  be  fulAiled  and  ratified  i 
and  particularly  the  care  and  caution  pnctlsed  to  preserve  tranquillity  and  peace,  and  to  decline,  in* 
stead  of  entering  on  a  acene  of  war,  merely  to  granfy  the  ambitious  views  of  gaining  fruitless  or  ima- 
ginary conquests. 

**Bv  these  nfOral  and  political  maxima  was  the  alory  and  reputation  of  the  republic  so  far  spread, 
and  foreigners  animated  to  place  so  great  a  confidence  in  the  steadv  determinations  of  a  state  so 
wisely  and  prudently  conducted,  that  a  concourse  of  them  stodced  this  country  with  aa  angmenta- 
floa  of  inhabiuats  and  aaefU  haada,  whereby  ha  trade  and  opulence  ware  from  tiaie  to  time  la« 
ereaaed. 

'*in.  Amongst  the  adventitious  and  external  eauses  of  the  rise  aad  flourishing  state  of  our  trade 
ikoned-^ 
t  the  time  when  the  best  and  wisest  maxims  were  adopted  in  the  republic  as  the  means  of 


aiay  be  reckoned-^ 

**That  at  the  time  when  the  best  and  wisest  maxims  were  adopted  In  the  repub 
VMking  trade  flourish,  they  were  neglected  in  almost  all  other  countries  ;  and  any  one,  reading  the 
history  of  those  times,  may  eaaity  discovsr,  that  the  persecutions  on  account  of  religion  throughout 
ftpetn,  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  manv  other  states  and  Uagdons,  have  powerfolly  proaioted  the  eata- 
Mishment  of  commerce  in  the  republic. 

»  To  this  happy  result,  and  the  settling  of  manufacturers  In  oar  country,  the  long  continuance  of 
the  civil  wars  in  France,  which  were  afterwards  carried  on  In  Germany,  England,  aad  divers  other 
parts,  have  also  verv  much  oontrHmted. 

**  It  must  be  added,  in  the  last  place,  that  durhig  our  most  burthensome  and  heavy  wars  with  Spain 
aad  Portugal  (however  ruinous  that  period  was  for  commerce  otherwise),  these  powers  had  both 
neglected  their  navy ;  whilst  the  navy  of  the  republie,  by  a  conduct  directly  the  reverse,  was  at  the 
aame  time  formidable,  and  In  a  capacity  not  only  to  protect  the  trade  of  its  own  subjecu,  but  to  an- 
noy and  cruah  that  of  their  enemies  in  all  quarters."* 

We  believe  oar  readan  will  agree  with  ua  in  thinking  that  these  atatamente  reflect  the 
gieateet  eredii  on  the  merchanta  and  government  of  Holland.  Nothing,  aa  it  appears  to  iu^ 
could  be  oonoeived  more  judicioua  than  the  aceount  they  give  of  the  eausee  which  princi- 
pally contribnted  to  vender  Holland  a  gfeat  oonunaicial  oonunonwealth.  The  central 
altnatian  of  the  oonntiy,  ita  command  of  aome  of  the  principal  inleta  to  the  continent,  and 
tile  necevA^  under  which  the  inhabitants  have  been  placed,  in  consequence  of  the  barren- 
naai  of  the  eoil  and  its  liabili^  to  be  otverflowed,  to  exert  all  their  induetcy  and  enterpriee, 
are  aireamafaneea  that  eeem  to  be  in  a  great  degree  peculiar  to  Holland.  But  though  there 
can  be  no  donbt  that  their  influence  has  been  very  eonaiderable,  no  one  will  pretend  to  say 
that  it  ia  to  be  compared  for  a  moment  with  the  influence  of  thoae  free  institutional  which* 
fortnnatelj,  are  not  tbe  exdtiaive  attributee  of  any  particular  oountiy,  but  have  flouriahed  io 
Phmnifia,  Cheice,  £n|(land«  and  America,  as  well  ae  in  Holland. 

e  The  Dissertation  was  translated  into  English,  and  puhliifaed  at  London  in  1751.  We  have  quoted 
from  the  tranalatloB. 

ns  e 
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Many  JiflBertationa  have  been  written  to  aeoount  for  tbe  dedioe  of  the  commerce  of  Hol- 
land. But,  if  we  mistake  not,  its  leading  causes  may  be  classed  under  two  prominent  heads^ 
yiz.  iiret,  the  natural  growth  of  commerce  and  navigation  in  other  countries ;  and  second, 
the  weight  of  taxation  at  home.  During  the  period  when  the  republic  rose  to  great  eminence 
aa  a  commercial  state,  England,  France,  and  8pain,  distracted  by  civil  and  religious  dissen- 
sions, or  engrossed  wholly  by  schemes  of  foreign  conquest,  were  unable  to  apply  their 
energies  to  the  cultiTation  of  commerce,  or  to  withstand  the  competition  of  so  industrious  a 
people  as  the  Dutch.  They,  therefore,  were  under  the  necessity  of  allowing  the  greater'part 
of  their  foreign,  and  even  of  their  coasting  trade,  to  be  carried  on  in  Dutch  bottoms,  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Dutch  fitctors.  But  after  the  accession  of  Louis  XI V.  and 
the  ascendency  of  Cromwell  had  put  an  end  to  internal  commotions  in  France  and  EnglaiKi, 
the  energies  of  these  two  great  nations  began  to  be  directed  to  pursuits  of  which  the  Dutch 
had  hitherto  enjoyed  ahnost  a  monop(dy.  It  waa  not  to  be  supposed,  that  when  tranquillity 
and  a  regular  system  of  government  had  been  estahliahed  in  France  and  England,  their 
active  and  enterprising  inhabitants  would  submit  to  aee  one  of  their  most  valuable  branches 
of  industry  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  The  Dutoh  ceued  to  be  the  carriers  of  Europe, 
without  any  fault  of  their  own.  Their  performance  of  that  function  necessarily  terminated 
as  soon  as  other  nations  became  possessed  of  a  mercantile  marine,  and  were  ahle  to  do  fcr 
themselves  what  had  previously  bieen  done  for  them  by  their  neighbours.     '  ' 

Whatever,  therefore,  might  have  been  the  condition  of  Holland  in  other  respects,  the 
natural  advance  of  rival  nations  must  inevitably  have  stripped  her  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
commerce  she  once  possessed.  But  the  progress  of  decline  seems  to  have  been  considerably 
accelerated,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  eSorta  to  arrest  it  were  rendered  ineffectual,  by  the  ex- 
tremely heavy  taxation  to  which  she  was  subjected,  occasioned  by  the  unavoidable  expenses 
incurred  in  the  r».i^oIutionaiy  struggle  with  Spain,  and  the  subsequent  wars  with  France 
and  England.  The  necessities  of  the  state  led  to  the  imposition  of  taxes  on  com,  on  flour 
when  it  was  groand  at  the  mill,  and  on  bread  when  it  came  from  the  oven ;  on  butter,  and 
6fih,  and  fruit ;  on  income  and  legacies ;  the  sale  of  houses ;  and,  in  short,  almost  every 
article  either  of  necessity  or  convenience.  Sir  William  Temple  mentions  that  in  his  time— 
and  texes  were  greatly  increased  afterwards— one  flab  sauce  was  in  common  use,  which 
directly  paid  no  fewer  than  thirtu  different  duties  of  excise ;  and  it  was  a  common  saying  at 
Amsterdam,  that  every  dish  of  nab  brought  to  table  was  paid  £ar  mice  to  the  fisherman,  and 
six  times  to  the  state. 

The  pernicious  influence  of  this  heavy  taxation  has  been  ably  set  forth  by  the  author  of 
the  Richesse  de  la  Hotiande,  and  other  weU-informed  writers;  and  it  has  also  been  very 
forcibly  pointed  out  in  the  Dissertation  already  referred  to,  drawn  up  from  the  communica- 
tions of  the  Dutoh  merchants.  *'  Oppressive  taxes,"  it  is  there  stated,  *<mu8t  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  all  the  causes  that  have  co-operated  to  the  prejudice  and  discouragement  of  trade ; 
and  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  it  can  only  be  attributed  to  them  that  the  trade  of  this  country 
has  been  diverted  out  of  ite  channel,  and  transferred  to  our  neighbours,  and  must  daily  be 
still  more  and  more  alienated  and  shut  out  from  us,  unless  the  progress  thereof  be  stopped 
by  some  quick  and  effectual  remedy :  nor  is  it  difficult  to  see,  from  these  contemplations  on 
the  state  of  our  trade,  that  the  same  will  be  e£Eected  by  no  other  means  than  a  diminuiion 
of  all  duties, 

**  In  former  times  this  was  reckoned  the  only  trading  state  in  Europe ;  and  foreignen 
were  content  to  pay  the  taxes,  as  well  on  the  goods  they  brought  hither,  as  on  those  they 
came  here  to  buy ;  without  examming  whether  they  could  evade  or  save  them,  by  fetohing 
the  goods  from  the  places  where  they  were  produced,  and  carrying  others  to  the  places 
where  the^  were  consumed :  in  short,  they  paid  us  our  taxes  with  pleasure,  without  any 
fiirther  inquiry. 

**  But,  since  the  last  century,  the  system  of  trade  is  altered  all  over  Europe :  foreign 
nations,  seeing  tlie  wonderful  eflfect  of  our  trade,  and  to  what  an  eminence  we  had  risen 
only  by  means  thereof^  they  did  likewise  apply  themselves  to  it ;  and,  to  save  our  duties^ 
sent  their  superfluoos  producU  beside  our  country,  to  the  places  where  they  are  most  con- 
sumed ;  and  in  return  for  the  same,  famisfaiBd  themselves  from  the  first  hands  with  what 
they  wanted." 

But,  notwithstandmg  this  authoritativa  exposition  of  the  permdoos  effecto  resulting  from 
the  excess  of  taxation,  the  necessary  expenses  <^  the  state  were  so  great  as  to  render  it  im* 
possible  to  make  any  sufficient  reductions.  And,  with  the  exception  of  the  transit  trade 
carried  on  through  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  whidi  is  in  a  great  measure  independent  of 
foreign  competition,  and  the  American  trade,  most  of  the  other  branches  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  Holland,  though  still  very  considerable,  continue  in  a  comparatively  depressed  state. 

In  consequence  principally  of  the  of^pressiveness  of  taxation,  but  partly  too,  of  the  exces* 
sive  accumulation  of  capital  that  had  taken  ptace  whilo  the  Dutch  engrossed  the  carrying 
trade  of  Europe,  profiu  in  Holland  vrere  reduced  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  have  ever  since  continued  extremely  low.  This  circumstance  would  of  itaelf 
have  sajiped  the  foundatbns  of  her  commercial  greatness.    Her  capitalista,  who  could  hardlj 
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expeet  to  clear  more  than  two  or  three  per  ce&t  of  nett  profit  hy  any  sort  of  andertaking 
carried  on  at  home,  were  tempted  to  Test  their  capital  in  other  countries,  and  to  speculate  in 
loans  to  foreign  governments.  There  are  the  best  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  Dutch  were, 
until  yery  lately,  the  largest  creditors  of  any  nation  in  Europe.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to 
Ibrm  any  accurate  estimate  of  what  the  soma  owing  them  by  foreigners  previously  to  the 
late  French  war,  or  at  present,  may  amount  to;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  the  former 
period  the  amount  was  immense,  and  that  it  is  still  very  considerable.  M.  Demeunier 
(Dietionnaire  de  FEconomie  PolUtquCf  tome  iU.  p.  720.)  stetes  the  amount  of  capital  lent 
by  the  Dutch  to  foreign  governments,  exclusive  of  the  large  sums  lent  to  France  during  the 
American  war,  at  seoenty-ihrte  millions  sterling.  According  to  the  author  of  the  Rlchesse 
de  la  HoUafide  (ii.  p.  292. V  the  sums  lent  to  France  and  England  only,  previously  to  1778, 
amounted  to  1,500,000  hvies  toumois,  or  sixty  miUiona  sterling.  And  besides  diese,  vast 
sums  were  lent  to  private  individuals  in  foreign  countries,  both  regularly  as  loans  at  interest, 
and  in  the  shape  of  goods  advanced  at  long  credits.  So  great  was  the  difficulty  of  finding 
an  advantageous  investment  for  money  in  Holland,  that  Sir  William  Temple  mentions,  that 
the  payment  of  any  p6rt  of  the  national  debt  was  looked  upon  by  the  creditors  as  an  evil 
of  the  first  nu^itude.  **  They  receive  it,"  says  he,  '*  with  tears,  not  knowing  how  to  dis- 
pooe  of  it  to  interest  with  such  safety  and  ease." 

Among  the  subordinate  causes  which  contributed  to  the  decline  of  Duteh  commerce,  or 
which  have^  at  all  evente,  prevented  ito  growth,  we  may  reckon  the  circumstance  of  the 
commerce  with  India  having  been  subjected  to  the  trammels  of  monopoly.  De  Witt  ex- 
presses his  firm  conviction,  that  the  abolition  of  the  East  India  Company  would  have  added 
very  greatly  to  the  trade  with  the  East ;  and  no  doubt  can  now  remain  in  the  mind  of  any 
one,  that  such  would  have  been  the  case.*  The  interference  of  the  administration  in  regu- 
lating the  n>ode  in  which  some  of  the  most  important  branches  of  industry  should  be  car- 
ried on,  seems  also  to  have  been  exceedingly  injurious.  Every  proceeding  with  respect  to 
the  herring  fishery,  for  example,  was  regulated  by  the  orders  of  government,  carried  into 
effect  under  the  inspection  of  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Soma  of  these  regulations 
were  exceedingly  vexatious.  The  period  when  the  fishery  might  begin  was  fixed  at  five 
minutes  past  twelve  o'clock  of  the  night  of  the  24th  of  June !  and  the  mastec  and  pilot  of 
every  vessel  leaving  Holland  for  the  fishery,  were  obliged  to  make  oath  that  they  would 
respect  the  regulation.  The  species  of  salt  to  be  made  use  of  in  curing  different  sorts  of 
herrings,  was  also  fixed  by  law;  and  there  were  endless  regulations  with  respect  to  the  size 
of  the  barrels,  the  number  and  thickness  of  the  staves  of  which  they  were  to  be  made ;  the 
gutting  and  packing  of  the  herrings ;  the  branding  of  the  benels,  dec  &c — {Hisloire  dea 
Plchet,  ^c  Ams  les  Biers  du  Nord,  tom.  L  chap.  24.)  These  regulations  were  intended  to 
secure  to  the  Hollanders  that  superiority  which  they  had  eariy  attained  in  the  fishery,  and  to 
prevent  the  reputation  of  their  herrings  from  being  injured  by  the  bad  faith  of  individuaLs. 
out  their  real  efiect  was  precisely  the  reverse  of  this.  By  tying  up  the  fishers  to  a  system 
of  routine,  they  prevented  them  ftom  making  any  improvemeute ;  while  the  facility  of  coun- 
terfeiting the  public  marks  opened  a  much  wider  door  to  firaud,  than  would  have  been  open- 
ed had  government  wisely  declined  interfering  in  the  matter. 

In  d^ptte,  however,  of  the  East  India  monopoly,  and  the  regulations  now  described,  the 
commeroal  policy  of  Holland  has  been  more  Uberal  than  that  of  any  other  nation.  And  in 
consequence,  a  country  not  more  extensive  than  Wales,  and  naturally  not  more  fertile,  con- 
quered, indeed,  in  a  great  measure  from  the  aea,  has  accumulated  a  population  of  upwards 
of  two  millions ;  has  maintained  wars  of  unexampled  duration  ^ith  the  most  powerful 
monarchies;  and,  besides  laying  out  immense  sums  in  works  of  utility  and  ornament  at 
home,  has  been  enabled  to  lend  hundreds  of  millions  to  foreigners. 

During  the  occupation  of  Holland  by  the  French,  first  as  a  dependent  state,  and  subse- 
quently as  an  integral  part  of  the  French  empire,  her  foreign  trade  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed.  Her  cokmies  were  successively  conquered  by  England,  and  in  addition  to  the 
\oM  of  her  trade,  she  was  burdened  with  fresh  taxes.  But  such  was  the  vast  accumulated 
wealth  of  the  Duteh,  their  prudence,  and  energy,  that  the  influence  of  these  adverse  circum- 
stances was  far  less  injurious  tiian  could  have  been  imagined ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the 
losses  i^e  had  sustained,  and  the  long  interruption  of  her  commercial  pursuits,  Holland 
continued,  at  her  emancipation  fimm  the  yoke  of  the  French  in  1814,  to  be  the  richest  coun- 
try in  Europe !  Java,  the  Moluccas,  and  most  of  her  other  colonies  were  then  restored,  and 
she  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  foreign  trade.  Her  connection  with  Belgium  was 
an  unfortunate  one  for  both  countries.  The  union  was  not  agreeable  to  either  party,  and 
has  been  injurious  to  Holland.  Belgium  was  an  agricultural  and  manufacturing  country ; 
and  was  inclined,  in  imitation  of  the  French,  to  lay  restrictions  on  the  importations  of  most 
sorts  of  raw  and  manufoctured  produce.  A  policy  of  this  sort  was  directly  opposed  to  the 
interesta  and  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Duteh.  But  though  their  deputies  prevented  the 
lestrictive  system  firom  binng  canied  to  the  extent  proposed  by  the  Belgians,  they  were  un»- 

*  For  proofti  of  tbb.see  the  article  on  the  Commerce  of  Holland  in  the  Ediaburfh  Review,  No.  10&, 
fhim  which  aost  part  of  these  •tatoments  have  been  takea. 
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Blfl  to  prevent  it  from  being  tiarrlod  to  an  extent  tint  raaferiftllyirf&oted  the  trade  of  Hollui^ 
Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  conaefoeiioea  aa  to  Belgnun,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  late  eeparation  between  the  two  divkiona  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherhinds  wiU  redound 
to  the  advantage  of  Holland.  It  miuft  ever  be  fior  the  mtereat  of  England,  America,  and  all 
tiading  nations,  to  maintain  the  independence  <^a  atate  by  whooe  meana  tfieir  productiona 
find  a  ready  acoeea  to  the  great  continental  mailteta.  It  ia  lobe  hoped  that  the  Dutdi,  pro- 
fiting by  past  experience,  will  adopt  aaeh  a  Uberal  and  conciliatcny  eyetem  towards  the 
natives  of  Java,  as  may  enable  ffaem  to  avail  tfaemselvea  to  the  foil  of  the  vazioos  re- 
sources of  that  noble  iahnd.  And  if  they  do  this,  and  iireely  open  their  poits^  with  aa  few 
restrictions  as  possible,  to  the  ships  and  commodities  of  all  conntiies,  Holland  may  still  be 
the  centre  of  a  very  extensive  eoimnerec,  and  may  continue  to  preserve  a  reqiectable  placa 
among  mercantile  nations.  Even  at  this  moment,  after  all  the  vicissitudes  they  have  undeiw 
gone,  the  Dutdi  are,  beyond  all  question,  the  most  opulent  and  industrious  of  European 
nations.  And  their  present,  no  less  thui  their  former  stato,  shows  that  a  free  system  of 
government,  security,  and  the  absence  of  nstriotioos  on  industry,  oan  overcome  ahnosi  every 
obstacle ;  **can  convert  the  standing  pool  and  lake  into  £it  meadowy  covartbe  barren  rock 
with  vexdure,  and  make  the  desert  smile  with  itowera." 

CPrlactpal  articlss  of  Metthan41S6  Imported  lato  AmsterdBm  in  1834  and  1835,  with  the  Stocks  on  band 
on  the  Slst  December  each  year.— (Cirvnter  of  Lahowken  ^  Co.) 
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[The  principal  imports  from  Amsterdam,  as  also  from  "SUMesdmOt  into  the  United  I9ude% 
are  gin,  madder.  Unseed  oil,  nutmegs,  Rhenish  and  Moselle  whiea,  and  aailckith  or  dudL 
This  last  article  has  a  decided  superiority  to  the  eonesponding  article  of  any  other  countiy. 
We  may  make  the  same  remark  concerning  the  bolting  clottia  whieh  are  manufactured  in 
Holland.  Our  millers  give  Ihem  a  preference  to  all  others.  The  herrings  of  the  Dutch 
fisheries  have  long  been  accounted  superior  to  those  caught  eisewherB.  They  are  of  small 
size,  but  very  fat ;  and  the  Dutch  surpsas  all  other  nations  in  the  art  of  caring  them.  They 
are  well  known  to  epicures,  but  are,  nevertheless,  imported  into  the  Untied  Stales  only  in 
small  quantities.  The  cheese  of  Holland  is  another  article  in  much  repute ;  yet,  like  the 
herring  of  that  country,  it  is  imported  by  tis  only  to  a  very  limited  extent 

It  may  be  here  added  that,  while  we  export  a  certain  amount  of  co£fee  to  Holland,  we  also 
import  thence  a  quantity  of  old  Java,  commonly  called  **  government  coflfee."  The  wealthier 
portion  of  the  ii^abitants  of  our  large  cities  are  its  principal  consumers. 

Our  exports  to  Holland,  which  veiy  mach  exceed  in  v^oe  our  importa  from  that  country, 
are,  in  the  order  nearly  of  their  relative  importance,  tobacco,  cotton,  whale  and  other  fish 
oils,  rice,  brown  sugar,  teas,  coffee,  pot  and  peariash,  raw  hides,  dcc^ — Am,  Ed] 

ANCHOR  (Fr.  Ancrcf  Let  Angora  f  Gr.  Aywu^k^,  a  well-known  maritime  instru- 
ment used  in  the  mooring  w  fastening  of  ships.  It  constats  of  a  shank  having  two  hooked 
arms  at  one  end,  and  at  fiie  other  end  a  bar, or  stock,  at  rig^t  angles  to  the  arms,  with  aring 
to  which  the  cable  is  festened.  The  arms,  shank,  and  ring  ahould  be  made  of  Uie  very  best 
and  toughest  iron ;  the  stock  is  for  the  most  part  of  oak,  but  it  is  frequently  also,  especially 
in  the  smaller  anchors,  made  of  iron.  On  being  let  go,  or  cast  into  the  water,  the  anchor 
sinks  rapidly  to  the  bottom,  and  is  thrown  by  the  stock  into  audi  a  position  that  the  fidee, 
or  point  of  one  of  the  arms,  is  sure  to  strike  the  ground  perpendicularly,  and  being  kept  in 
that  direction,  unless  &e  bottom  be  particularly  hard  or  rocky,  sinks  into  it,  and  cannot  be 
dislodged,  where  the  ground  is  not  soft  or  ooi^,  without  a  violent  efibrt  "When  the  anchor 
is  dislodged,  it  is  said,  by  the  sailors,  to  come  Aoma. 

Seeing  that  the  safetjr  and  preservation  of  ships  and  crews  are  very  frequently  dependent 
on  their  anchors  and  cables,  it  is  needless  to  aay  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  these 
fhould  be  of  the  most  approved  quality  and  oenetniction. 

Every  ship  has,  or  ought  to  have,  thfee  principal  anchora ;  via.  1st,  the  shed  anehar,  the 
largest  of  all,  and  only  let  down  in  cases  of  danger,  or  when  the  vessel  ia  riding  in  a  gale  of 
wind ;  2d,  the  bcit  bower  anchor;  and  8d,  the  amall  bower  anchor.    There  are,  beaidei^ 
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r  anehon  far  maanog  in  riven,  portt,  A&  The  hvgeet  cImm  of  men-ol^war  haye  nt 
m*  sewn  anchora.  The  weight  of  an  anchor  ia  detanntnad  prindpaUj  by  the  tonnage ;  it 
being  naaal  to  aUow,  for  eveiy  SO  tone  of  a  ship's  boithen,  1  cwt  for  the  weight  of  her  beat 
howvr  anchor ;  ao  that  thia  anchor  in  a  ship  of  400  tone  ahonid  wei^  about  itO  ewt^  or  • 
ton. 

7^  OMf,  9r  let  go.  the  anekerf  It  to  let  the  aadior  An  from  the  «mp*t  bows  into  the  water,  te  that  H 
may  take  hoM  of  the  frouni. 

T»  drag"  iko  andkor.le  to  make  U  coaw  heme ;  that  K  to  4islo4ge  it  from  Im  bed,  and  to  drag  it  OTer 
•r  through  the  ground.  This  may  be  oeoasloned  by  the  anchor  being  too  light,  by  the  violent  ■tralii<» 
falgor  the  cable  in  a  storm  or  a  current,  by  the  too  great  hardness  or  softneea  of  the  ground,  fcc. 

7^  weigh  the  amcher,  is  to  dislodge  It  mm  its  hola,  and  heave  It  up  by  means  of  the  capstan.  See. 

hem  «s  teJimehare  lefi,  farted  frem^  4-c^-By  the  1  ^  ft  Geo.  4.  e.  75.,  pilots  and  other  persons  taking 
possession  of  anchors,  cables,  and  other  ship  materials,  parted  with,  cut  from,  or  le<\  by  any  vessel, 
Whether  In  distress  <»r  otherwise,  shall  ctve  notice  at  the  same  to  a  deputy  vice-admiral,  or  Ins  agent, 
wtthtai  fcvty^eight  %eovn,  on  peia  of  bemgeonsidsred  as  receivers  of  stidea  goods ;  and  if  any  persoa 
shail  luiowiBgly  and  wilfolly  purchase  eSff  such  aaeheir,  ^.  that  shall  have  been  so  obtained,  with- 
ent  Its  being  so  reported,  he  shall  be  held  to  be  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  and  suffer  the  like  punish- 
akent  as  Ibr  a  mbdemeaaour  at  common  law,  or  be  llaMe  te  be  transported  Ibr  seven  yean,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court.  Any  master  of  a  ship  or  vessel  ouCward4KiQnd  Hading  or  taking  on  board 
any  anchor,  k^.  shall  make  a  true  entry  of  the  circumstance  in  the  log-book  of  such  ship  or  vessel, 
Kportittg  th«  same  by  the  first  possible  opportunity  to  the  Trinity  House,  and  on  his  retam  shall  deli- 
ver the  article  to  the  deputy  vtce-adniral,  or  his  agent,  nearest  to  the  port  where  he  shall  arrive, 
ander  a  poaally  of  not  aM>re  than  1001.  nor  less  than  3(M.,  on  conviction  before  a  magistrate  on  the 
oath  of  one  witness ;  one  half  to  go  to  the  lnfbrmer,the  other  half  to  the  Merchant  Seaman's  Society, 
cstabliahed  hv  90  Geo.  S.  c.  38. :  he  shall  also  forfeit  double  the  vaine  of  the  article  to  the  owner. 
And  every  pilot,  hovaller,  boatman,  dee.  who  shall  convey  any  aacher,.  4bc.  to  any  foreign  harbour, 
port,  creek,  or  bay,  and  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same,  ahalt  be  guilty  of  IWlony,  and  be  transported  for 
aay  term  not  exceeding  seven  years.-^ (Bee  8 ALViioa.) 

JnoM^tim  qfiht  AneAoTd— Thia  metramenl,  admiiabfe  alika  iat  ita  ahnpliei^  and  efisdv 
b  ef  veiy  cooaideiable  antiquity.  It  waa  not|  however,  known  in  the  earlieat  agea.  Tha 
Prettdant  de  Gogoet  haa  sikown  tliat  it  waa  not  aaed  by  ^  Graelw  ttU  after  the  Trojan  war( 
nd  tliat  tbe J  were  then  aoauataaaed  to  moor  their  ^ipa  by  means  of  large  stones  cast  into 
the  aea,  a  panBtiee  which  etiU  anbeiate  in  aome  rode  national  C>rt]nn  of  ZiOioa,  voL  il  p.  830. 
fingb  trana.}  Pliny  ascrtbea  the  invention  of  the  anohor  to  the  Tyrrhenians. — {lUat  Nai. 
lib.  viL  cap.  56.)  At  fint  it  had  only  one  arm,  the  other  being  added  at  a  aubaeqaent 
pniod ;  boom  antiion  aay,  by  Anaoharsia  the  Scythian.— (Oh^  of  Lmu,  vol  L  p.  393.) 
Since  thia  remote  epoch,  the  Ibrm  and  conalraatieii  of  tba  inatnimant  aeem  to  ha^e  under* 
gone  foy  little  change. 

ANCflOBAGB,  on  ANCHORING  GROUND.  Good  anchoring  groond  ahould  nei* 
tfier  he  too  haid  nor  too  eoft ;  for,  in  the  firstcaae  the  anohor  ia  apt  not  to  take  a  aofficient 
hoU,nndiii  the  other  to  Sng.  The  beat  boOooi  ia  a  etifif  day,  and  next  to  it  a  firm  aand* 
In  a  rodrf  bottom  the  Utiii^  ^the  anchor  am  aoaaetiBiea  torn  awajFi  ud  hempen  cablee  am 
fiable  to  daafo  and  be  ent  thievigh.  It  ia  abp  eaamitial  to  a  good  anchorage  that  the  water 
baneidier  too  deep  nor  too  ahdiow.  When  too  deepi,  the  pnU  of  the  caUe,  being  neariy  pes* 
pendtmlitr^  is  apt  to  jerk  the  andior  out  of  the  gronnd;  and  when  too  shallow,  the  ahipia 
axpoaedt»  IIm  danger,  when  riding  mi  storm,  elakriking  the  bottom.  Where  a  eUp  ia  in 
miter  that  is  land<Jockad,  and  oat  of  te  tide^  (ha  Baton  «f  thn  g^roond  ia  of  oonqpamliTe^ 
fittfe  importance* 

Tte  aaetooracaef  ships,  especially  sMpe  of  war,  being  a  sal^ea  oC  great  importance  to  thenairal 
aad  eommereisl  interesU  of  the  kingdom,  ssveiml  statntes  have  been  enacted  with  respect  to  it.  the 
isst  which  It  Is  necessary  to  notice  here  is  19  Geo.  S.  e.  XI.  It  prohibits  masters  of  ships  f^om  casting 
eat  ballast,  or  mbbish  of  any  kind,  Into  any  harbour  or  channel,  except  on  the  land  where  the  tide 
feever  com(es>«n  pain  of  forfeitlag  not  more  than  M.  nor  less  than  90s.  on  eenviction  before  a  Jiistk:e 
en  view,  or  on  the  oath  of  one  witness,  or  of  being  committed  to  prison  Ibr  two  months.  {  which 
nenalty  is  increased  to  10(.,  over  and  above  the  expense  of  renmving  the  same,  by  54  deo.  3.  c.  159. 
In  pofmanee  of  the  same  object,  54  Geo.  S.  s.  15e.  enables  the  Loiis  ofnhe  Admiralty  to  establish 
I  ftir  the  {veserratlsn  of  the  king's  moorage  or  anchorage^  as  well  as  for  thoes  of  marcbani 


leaelBUeoa  tv  tneiireserTatlsn  of  the  king's  moorage  or  anchorage,  m  well  as  for  thoes  of  marcbani 
•hlpa.  In  all  the  ports,  harbours,  channels,  ite.  Ibc.  of  the  United  Kingddm,  as  far  as  the  tide  flows, 
WMre  or  near  to  which  his  Majesty  has,  or  may  hereafter  have,  any  docks,  dock-yards,  aneiwiB, 
wbarib  or  BMorings.  It  prohibhs  all  descriptloDs  ef  private  ships  flrom  baing  moored,  or  snchored,  at 
flaced  in  any  of  his  Majesty's  moorints,  4tc.  without  special  licence  obtained  from  the  Admimlty,  ef 
other  persons  appointed  to  grant  such  licenses,  on  pain  of  forlbitinf  not  exeeedieg  IM.,  one  moiety  to 
Ms  Mslesty,  the  other  to  the  Inlbrnwr,  on  seavktion  hefose  aay  Juithie  of  the  peace  or  ceaMiilmtouei 
afthsKa^. 

b  ftirther  prohibits  ths  breaming  of  prtrate  vessels  hi  such  pieces,  otherarlse  than  appothted  by  Che 
laid  authority  of  the  Adrnfralty :  and  the  receiving  or  having  gunpowder,  beyond  a  certate  limited 
^naatfcy,  under  a  penahy  of  51.  iat  every  flv<e  poaaite'  weight  of  sush  powder  beyoad  the  ^aaatiiy 
allowed.  It  prehi>lts,  likewise,  all  sack  private  ¥asselst  in  any  such  places,  having  aay  guns  o» 
board  shotted  or  loaded  with  boll,  as  well  as  firing  and  dlscharnng  anv  such  befbre  sun-rtnng  and 
attar  sun-setting,  under  a  penalty  oT  51.  Ibr  every  gun  so  shotted,  and  Ml.  for  every  fun  so  flked.  M 
ftirther  sives  to  every  offleer  of  vissaals  of  war,  to  harbour-mastaia,  and  others  in  Iheir  aid,  a  right 
ef  eeareh  In  all  private  vesesis  so  amored  ia  such  plasea»and  iaiUctsa  penally  of  IQI.  on  resJetanee. 

AveaDnans  alee  means  a  dn^  laid  on  ifaipa  ftr  the  nae  oflha  paic  or  harbonr. 

ANCHOVY  (Fr.  AnthoUi  It  Aosxof^i  LaL  Enawieoltif),  a  email  fish  iOkpm 
^mtmieoiui  Lin.),  common  in  the  Meditermnean,  rtnumUhtg  the  apmt  Thoea  hroi^|ht 
fima  Gorgona  in  the  Tuscan  Sea  am  eataemed  tbe  boM.  Tha^  ehonid  be  ehoean  emali 
ftttihpickled«  while onliida and  tidwiduli.    Thair  haihs|liBaULfaafMttd»    ThanrdiM^m 
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fish  which  Is  flatter  and  larger  thaii  &e  anchovy,  ia  frequentiy  anbadtated  for  it    Ahout 
r^OyOOO  lbs.  are  annually  entered  for  home  consumption. 

ANGE  J'TCA,  a  large  umbelliferous  plant  with  hollow  jointed  stalks,  of  which  there  are 
■everal  Taneties.  It  grows  wild,  and  is  cultivated  in  moist  places  near  London,  and  in  most 
European  countries  from  Lapland  to  Spain.  Its  roots  are  thick,  fleshy,  and  resinous ;  have 
a  fragrant  agreeable  smell,  and  a  bitterish  pungent  taste,  mixed  with  a  pleasant  sweetness 
glowing  on  the  lips  and  palate  for  a  long  time  i2ier  they  have  been  chewed.  To  preserve 
them,  they  must  be  thoroughly  dried,  and  kept  in  a  well-aired  place.  The  other  parts  of 
the  plant  have  the  same  taste  and  flavour  as  the  roots,  but  in  an  iniferior  degree.  The  leaves 
and  seeds  do  not  retain  their  virtue  when  kept.  The  London  confectioners  make  a  sweet- 
meat of  the  tender  stems.  The  faculty  used  to  direct  that  none  but  the  roots  of  Spanish 
angelica  should  be  kept  by  the  druggists.  In  Norway  the  roots  are  sometimes  used  as  bread, 
and  in  Iceland  the  stalks  are  eaten  with  butter.  Here  the  plant  is  used  only  in  confec- 
tionary and  the  materia  medica. — {Lewises  Mat.  Med,  .<•  Reea^s  Cydopaodia,  4t:.) 

The  daty  of  4«.  per  cwt.  on  Angelica  prodaeed,  in  1833,  S75{.  S«.  lOd.,  showing  that  1,375  ewt.  bad 
been  entered  for  home  eonsumption. 

ANISE,  OK  ANISUM  (Fr.  Anis/  It  Antce;  Lat  Aniaum),  a  small  seed  of  an  oblong 
shape.  It  is  cultivated  in  Germany,  but  the  best  comes  from  Spain.  It  is  also  a  product  of 
China,  whence  it  is  exported.  It  should  be  diosen  fresh,  large,  plump,  newly  dried,  of  m, 
good  smell,  and  a  sweetish  aromatic  taste. 

ANKER,  a  liquid  measure  at  Amsterdam.  It  contains  about  10}  gallons  English  wine 
measure. 

ANNOTTO,  OR  ARNOTTO  (Fr.  Roeou ;  Ger.  Orkan  /  It  Orianu),  a  species  of  red 
dye  formed  of  the  pulp  enveloping  the  seeds  of  the  BioM  oreHana,  a  plant  common  in  South 
America,  and  the  East  and  West  Indies ;  but  dye  is  made,  at  least  to  any  extent,  only  in  the 
first  It  is  prepared  by  macerating  the  podrf  in  boiling  water,  extracting  the  seeds,  and  leav« 
ing  the  pulp  to  subside ;  the  fluid  being  subsequently  drawn  off,  the  residuum,  with  which 
oil  is  sometimes  mixed  up,  is  placed  in  shallow  vessels  and  gradually  dried  in  the  shade.  It 
is  of  two  sorts,  viz.  flag  or  ccAe^  and  roU  annotto.  The  first,  which  Is  by  fiatr  the  most  im^ 
portant  article  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  is  furnished  almost  wholly  by  Cayenne,  and 
comes  to  us  prindpally  by  way  of  the  United  States.  It  is  imported  in  square  oakes,  weig^ 
ing  2  or  8  lbs.  each,  wrapped  in  banana  leaves.  When  well  made,  it  ought  to  be  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  of  a  good  consistence.  It  imparts  a  deep  but  not 
durable  orange  colour  to  silk  and  cotton,  and  is  used  for  that  purpose  by  the  dyers.  Roll 
annotto  is  prindpally  brought  from  Bradl.  The  rolls  are  small,  not  exceeding  2  or  3  ox.  in 
weight;  it  is  hard,  dry,  and  compact,  brownish  on  the  outside,  and  of  a  beautiful  red  colour 
within.  The  latter  is  the  best  of  all  ingredients  for  the  colouring  of  cheese  and  butter ;  and 
is  now  exclusively  used  for  that  purpose  in  all  the  British  and  in  some  of  the  continental 
dairies.  In  Gloucestershire  it  is  the  practice  to  allow  an  ounce  of  annotto  to  a  cwt  of  dieese ; 
in  Cheshire,  8  dwts.  are  reckoned  sufficient  for  a  cheese  of  60  lbs.  When  genuine,  it  neither 
afiects  the  taste  nor  the  smell  of  cheese  or  butter.  The  Spanish  Americans  mix  annotto  with 
tiichr  ehooolate,  to  which  it  gives  a  beautful  tint— (Gray's  SuppUment  to  the  PharmaoH 
poeias/  Loudon*s  Encyc  of  Agricxdturt^  zsoA,  privaie  informaiion.) 

At  an  averajre  of  the  three  years  ending  wHh  1891,  the  annotto  entered  fbr  bome  eensumpttea 
amounted  to  ]2B,528  lbs.  a  year.  Frovfoutily  to  1832«  the  duty  on  flag  annoito  was  18c,  8d.  a  cwt.,  anil 
on  other  sons  51.  I2a| ;  bnt  the  doty  Is  now  reduced  to  U.  a  cwt.  on  the  former,  and  to  4«.  on  the  lat- 
ter. This  judicious  and  liberal  reaoction  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  followed  by  a  considerable  in- 
crease of  consumption.  The  price  of  flag  annotto  varies  In  the  snarket  from  Od.  to  !«.  per  lb.,  and  of 
roll  from  U.  to  U.  Od. 

ANNUITIES.    See  IirrxBESr  akt»  AwinriTias. 

ANTIMONY  (Ger.  and  Du.  Spiesshs;  Tt,  Aniimoine  ;  \X.  Antimomo ,-  "Rva.  AriH' 
monia/  Lat  Antimonium)^  a  metal  which,  when  pure,  is  of  a  greyish  white  colour,  and 
has  a  good  deal  of  brilliancr^,  showing  a  radiated  fracture  when  broken ;  it  is  converted  by- 
exposure  to  heat  and  air  into  a  white  oxide,  which  sublimes  in  vapours.  It  is  found  in 
Saxony  and  the  Hartz,  also  in  Cornwall,  Spain,  France,  Mexico,  Siberia,  the  Eastern  Islands^ 
and  Martaban  in  Pegu.  We  are  at  present  wholly  supplied  with  this  metal  from  Singapore^ 
which  receives  it  from  Borneo ;  it  is  imported  in  the  shape  of  ore,  and  commonly  as  ballast. 
It  is  about  as  hard  as  gold ;  its  specific  gravity  is  about  6*7 ;  it  is  easily  reduced  to  a  very 
fme  powder;  its  tenacity  is  sucli  that  a  rod  of  •{'j^th  of  an  inch  diameter  is  capable  of  sup- 
porting  10  lbs.  weight  Antimony  is  used  in  medicine,  and  in  the  composition  of  metal 
types  for  printing.  The  ores  of  antimony  are  woh,  and  vary  in  colour  from  light  lead  to  dark 
lead  grey ;  their  specific  gravity  varies  from  4*4  to  6*6 ;  they  poasesa  a  metallic  lustre,  aiv 
brittle,  and  occur  in  the  crystallised  massive  fonn8^^(  7^0Mon*«  Chemistry ,  nnd  private 
tnformatUnu) 

ANTWERP,  the  principal  aea-port of  Belgium,  long.  4P  23'  £^  lat  61°  14'  N.  A  huge, 
well  built,  and  strongly  fortified  city,  situated  on  the  Scheldt  It  has  about  65,000  inhabi* 
tant8»  Pftvioasly  to  iti  eaptoveby  th«  Spuiiaids,  undar  FaroMi^  in  IftS^,  Antwerp  was  on* 
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of  iKe  greatest  commareia]  citlei  of  Europe ;  but  it  cufiered  much  by  thtt  event    In  1648, 

»l  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  it  was  stipulated  by  Spain  and  Holland,  that  the  navigation  of 

the  Sdieldt  should  be  shut  up ;  a  stipulation  which  was  observed  till  the  occupation  of 

Belgium  by  the  French,  when  it  wis  abolished.    In  1803,  the  improvement  of  the  harbour 

was  begun,  and  extensive  new  docks  and  warehouses  have  since  been  constructed.     Ships 

of  the  largest  burden  come  up  to  the  town,  and  goods  destined  for  the  interior  are  forwarded 

with  Che  greatest  facility  by  means  of  canals.    Almost  all  the  foreign  trade  of  Belgium  is  at 

prcaoit  censed  in  Antwerp,  which  has  again  become  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance. 

By  a  decree  issued  in  1814,  all  goods  are  allowed  to  be  warehoused  in  Antwerp  en  enirep&t, 

and  may  be  exported  on  paying  a  charge  of  A  per  cent  ad  valorem.     The  exports  chiefly 

ooDsist  of  com,  seeds,  linen,  lace,  carpets,  flax,  tallow,  hops,  dec    The  imports  principally 

consist  of  cotton,  wine,  hardware,  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  all  sorts  of  colonial  produce. 

Mmtff. — Accounts  are  now  commonly  kept  in  ftorin$  of  1616,  worth  U.  8|d.  tterlinf.  The  florin  Is 
diTid«(i  inlo  SO  sou*,  snd  the  sou  into  5  cent*.  Formerly  account*  were  kept  in  the  pound  Flemish  «  2^ 
Tix  doUars«6  florins «=90  scbillinf* « 120  stivers- 240  sroatsal.QSO  penning*.— (See  Table  op 
Cous.)    The  par  of  exchange  tMtween  Antwerp  and  I^ndon  Is  11  florins  58  cents  per  pound  sterling. 

H'tigkU  and  Meturtg. — By  a  law  of  lbl6,  tlie  French  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  adopted 
la  ibe  Netlterlaad*  on  the  IsC  of  January,  1820 ;  but  the  oid  denomination*  are  retained.    The  pimd^ 
i*  the  unit  of  weight,  and  answer*  to  the  French  kilogramme.— (8ee  Amsterdam.) 

0{  the  old  weights,  which  are  still  occasionally  referred  to,  the  qvintal  of  100  His.  i*  eqnal  to  IGSHbs. 
avoirdupois,  100  lbs.  avoirdupois  being  consequently  equal  to  06*8  lb*,  of  Antwerp.  A  schippound  is 
equal  to  3  quintals,  or  300  lb*. ;  a  stone  is  equal  to  B  lbs. 

Of  the  old  measures,  a  vienel  of  com  «4  macken ;  37f  viertels  «  last ;  and  40  vlertels  =»  \0\  Impe- 
rial quarters  very  nearly.    The  asm  of  wine  contains  50  stoopen,  or  36i  English  wine  gallons. 

Of  the  weisbts  and  metres  now  current,  50}  lbs.  =112  lbs.  Knglish;  100  lbs. »  100  kilogrammes 
of  France,  or  212^  Antwerp  old  weight.    Ofie  barrel  =.26^  giilluu*  Cnglit>b>  100  litre*  French. 

Cmgl0m-hom»9  Hf^nZstioirf.— Captains  of  ships  arriving  at  .Kiilworp,  or  any  of  the  Belgian  ports, 
nnstnake,  witltin  M  hours,  a  declaration  in  writing,  of  the  good*  of  which  their  cargo  con*i8t8; 
specifying  the  mark*  and  number*  of  the  bales,  parrels,  ice. ;  their  value,  according  to  the  current 
prrice  at  the  time  when  the  declaration  is  made  ;  the  name  of  the  *hip  or  vessel,  a*  well  a*  that  of  the 
captain,  and  of  the  country  to  which  she  belotigei,  &c. 

SJkippsR^.— The  ships  entering  the  port  of  Antwerp,  during  the  five  years  ending  with  1838,  hata 
keea  as  follows  :— 


Years. 

1824  - 
lS-25  . 
Id26    - 


Ships. 
661 

800 


Years. 
1S27    . 
1828    . 


tShips. 
892 


Of  the  800  ships  entering  Antwerp  in  1825,  114  were  from  LiverpooV,  119  fVom  London,  44  ttom 
Ball,  48  from  Havre,  41  from  Bordeaux,  24  from  Peter^burgh,  24  from  New  York,  25  from  Cuba,  26 
frooi  Rio  Janeiro,  11  fh>m  Batavia,  ft.c. — {BuUeHm  de*  Sciences  Geographlquesy  for  January,  1829,  and 
February  1826.) 

The  commerce  of  Antwerp  suffered  much,  in  1831  and  1632,  from  the  hostilities  between  the  Bel- 
I  and  Dutch.    In  1631,  there  were  only  388  arrivals  of  foreign  ships. 


OomparatlTe  statement  of  the  Import*  of  the  undermentioned  Goods,  at  Antwerp,  since  1897,  and 
of  the  Stocks  at  the  Close  of  each  year. 


Articles. 

Imports. 

Stock*,  Slat  December.           | 

uer. 

IMS.  1  IttS.  [  IS30. 

rtsi. 

1832. 

ISn.   1  182SL 

1829. 

183a 

1831.       1832. 

Aahei,U.S. 

.    .    bwn!t 

7,158 

9,«7l  11.^,     6,9m 

7,452 

8,006 

SOOl       800 

2,950 

814 

650     IJOO 

-  -      cuto^ 

1,501 1    S,»7I     1,639 

7«« 

3,Si«< 

l.OOO'       2D0 

1,200 

250 

850         750 

CoO^         .    . 

.   .        toot 

^\^ 

2i,«)0    23.OS0    21,110 

10,300 

14,700 

8,250 

8,650 

8,430 

4,000 

2,700      1,900 

Canom        -    - 

.    .      bate 

28,r(» 

1»,»J4    33.»«    2l.»4', 

13,720 

2'Sa-7 

4.420 

&,m 

6.13.5 

4,700 

1,060        900 

H.^a.A.    • 

Kfc 

211,94S 

Mi^a 

4Jom 

1350 

43^ 

82,500 

38,500 

92,000 

la&SO        .    . 

.    •       ClMilB 

1^7 

i.tM«,    \,ona 

43 

&19 

%7 

cot 

^ 

2S6 

175 

210 

5S9 

880 

725         206 

VX 

2V2 

247 

2C8 

360 

101 

65 

66 

Flawrto      .   • 

.   .       lap 

l,bl9 

1,870 

I^HO      2,220 

676 

662 

500 

500 

200 

100 

200 

900 

l^rrtf,maa- 

-  -     dT 

JB,14» 

J^ 

ll,i2«'  12,999 

e,-i(<6 

4,96C 

12,500 

e,ono 

8,400 

3.000 

4,000 

1,000 

■m 

14,605 

13,961 

18,712    23,221 

6.02S 

14,45« 

2,300 

1.200 

6,000 

4»5('0 

700 

300 

.  .     i«p 

16,807 

17,SW 

9K,«7;  41,530 

16,4)^1 

10. 1^ 

0,400    30,000 

13,600 

2.5^ 

S,fiOO 

1,0)0 

B^fMT 

.     .            lOM 

18,000 

24,7?0    10,511 

9,KC0 

12,200 

3.370      2,600 

8,050 

1,2V0 

MOO 

11460 

Tm 

:.'-SE 

l,5«4 

91 

IM      1 .2  J 

814 

3.77b 

2,2V,      1/CS 

1,333 

391 

156 

1,600 

1,101 

232S 

I,W2     «,2V1 

8.361 

12«2'i 

375         717 

2i-. 

40 

1,119 

3,200 

Locwood    .   - 

.    .        igaa 

TOt 

2^ 

855         952 

1J25(> 

1,200 

700        600 

36C 

130 

600 

^ 

FMk          .    . 

-    •         do. 

.  6^^ 

m 

1,6391     2,0a3 

236         315 

HO         360 

410 

670 

840 

23 

lafbc  lasporu  of  1831  sad  1832,  are  inelnded  those  received  through  Ontend  which  were  destined 
fikr  this  port.    The  stocks  of  these  goods  now  at  Ostend,  or  on  their  way  thence,  are  also  included. 

The  following  goods  were  imported  at  Antwerp  In  1832  from  all  places : 


Fteeas. 

CoAse. 

Supir. 

Hides. 

Cotton 

C^kM. 

Ikneb. 

B»SB. 

Caakfl. 

C.Bru. 

Bx.H»T. 

Can. 

Barrels 

»H". 

OxkCow. 

Balet. 

GratfBriate       •   •    •    . 
S.S»«naarfW.IadiH 
CaitadStatM       .... 

E,tro.;.i,- : : 

Total!    .   -   .   - 

211 
90 

MB 

101,285 
71,424 
60,102 
11,660 
19^ 

1^ 

^1 

982 
488 

8^03 

80,0«« 

86 

1,461 

449 

147 
208 

i6>ais 

13,602 

66,164 

903,756 

7,»16 

12,789 

i:fl2S 

13,754 

621 

SSI 

179 

84t,Ta» 

VM 

1,480 

40,299 

2,461 

1^  1   ai,980| 

se2,g» 

88.S97 

A» 


APPLES,  APFBBNTTCE. 


Placer. 

Ptpper. 

PtiMnto 

ABhM. 

RiM. 

IlldlfO. 

Tobac. 

Tea. 

Dyewooda.] 

Bw- 

Htg^ 

U.ftat. 

BlMlk. 

TicRe*. 

B.P. 

CiMilaJaerni. 

HlM^ 

FM. 

CTw. 

f.Ton^ 

QmtBriUiB  .... 

UoltodStetM  .   .   •   • 
ContinnitofEiiraM     • 
CHlIlldiM  -    ...    . 

Jcnqr  ndOmmmf    • 
T(ri«h    .  .   . 

980 

tii 

«9 

TO 

MM 

1^ 

1» 

I,*) 

•Ift 

•jn  i      m 

«.»• 

M» 

H«s 

•a 

M 

IS^ 

t,lJ 

i,t» 

816 

C0iitfiCi<m««(«ircr^«AieA  0«Mb  aivmU.— <Oii  giMdfl  feaenUy  S  per OMrt.  !■  aBired  for  yejiMit  ia  M 
days,  and  U  P«r  cent,  on  credit  of  0  weeks  or  S  loonthf .    On  cottons,  at  90  dan'  cxedll,  3  per  cent. 


are  allofred,  and  1(  per  e«tnt.  on  a  credit  of  t  or  S  montln, 
SO  4ayB,  and  H  per  oent.  for  S  OMmtte'  cralh.         / 


On 


cottons,  at  W  dan 
■■li6B»bidva,anasi 


■ttgarj  3  per  cent.  tb€ 


Tires.— West  India,  BrasU,  and  Java  coffee,  in  apigte  ban,  3  per  eant.,  and  HavanniA  la  Jonen,  k 
lb.  pcfr  ba;  extra.    Bourbon,  in  whole  bags,  H  ttw,,  and  In  |  d».  t|  Mw.    Pimento,  pepper,  Und  finger 

%noa. 


tai  ban,  9  per  cent. :  on  theee  artklea,  as  also 
and  clnnanion  In  bales,  10  per  cent.;  and  in  dhesta,  6 


I,  in  easks  and  barv^,  real  tare.    Cassia  lurnea, 

mtm  cmueiawu  m  u«iv*,  mm  yvw  cant.;  bhu  ni  vmsmvu,  v  tO  ^  Ibs.  DBT  cheSt.     Affiles,  13  pCT  cent.     Qoer. 

akron  baric,  10  per  cent.  Ootton  In  bales,  4  per  cant.*  axclmlire  ef  ropes  i  and  in  terone,  ^  lbs.  per 
■eron.  Horse  hair,  real  tare.  Indigo,  in  <die«la  or  barrels,  real  laape  t  ami  In  terons,  6i  to  7  lbs.  pcy 
aeroa.  Rica,  in  easks,  IS  per  cent.i  and  in  ban*  *  P^  Mnt.  3ftMcavado  sugars.  In  casks  and  barrefi£ 
and  Havannah  clayed.  In  boxes,  14  per  eent.;  BraaB,  In  eheats,  10  per  eent.}  Java  in  eanistera  aai 
baskets,  0  per  eent. ;  fliani  and  Manilla,  In  bags,  3  per  ea«t.|  Bengal,  ia  triple  bMS,  3 lbs.  eaeb :  Bour« 
V>n,  in  oiata,  0  per  seat.  Bohea  tea,  exdaslve  of  wtappen,  40  lbs.  per  chest,  94  Ibs.  per  |  ditto,  and 
IS  lbs.  per  i  ditto,  14^  lbs.  per  f  ditto ;  One  black  and  green  tea,  IS  te  13  tbs.  per  i  chest, 0  Hm.  per 
14hJi  ditto, 7 llM.  per  f  ditto,  b Ibsper  LlSm ditto,  3 Ibs. per  1-lOth dMo,  and  S  per  emt.  In  boxn. 
Toba^,  real  tare  t  no  draft  or  otber  deductioa  allowed.-~<Fron  th^Cianiisr  ^f  J^ttU,  CttMem, 

[Our  impoits  ftcMn  Belgium,  slUxwigh  theyhivs  been  gtotdily  ob  Ch*  laoraMt,  an  not  of 
much  moment  Their  aiuiiial  ▼aloe,  takmg  the  crefage  6f  five  yeaia,  amounto  to  no  mom 
llian  about  880,000  donan;  whieh  is  on\j  a  fonrlh  part  of  the  iraloe  of  the  export*  from  th9 
United  States  to  diat  eountij.  Few  of  (he  prodticta  of  Belgium  can  eompeta  in  our  marieals 
urilh  the  eiaiiar  praiueliof  Bagland,  Franee,  or  QeiiiiaDf« 

The  principal  artiele  imported  by  na  from  Antwerp  is  finarma,  and  these  chiefly,  if  ndt 
exclusiveW,  fowling  pieces  and  pistols,  maiiuftctured  at  liege.  Zinc,  for  roeAng,  is  another 
article  wbidi  may  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  Although  dbarer  than  th^  imported  from  Ham- 
burg, and  which  is  brought  to  that  place  from  Silesia,,  it  is  preferred  to  the  latter,  en  scoounk 
of  its  superior  pliabiiity.  To  these  articles  may  be  added  linoeed  oil,  window  glass,  and  cloths 
and  kersimerea,  the  finest  descriptions  of  which  ate  manufiKtured  at  Vervins.  Bnisads  and 
Mechlin  laces  come  to  tu  also  from  Antwerp,  but  <«ly  to  an  iaesiMidemUe  asMmnt 

We  export  to  Be]|pum  cotton,  pot  and  pearl  ash,  ooflfee,  tobaoeo,  whale  and  other  fidh  oil, 
taw  hides,  dee.-— ^m.  BeL] 

APPLES,  the  fruit  of  uie  Ptfnu  Maku,  or  apple  tree,  tt  is  Tory  extensively  cultivated 
In  most  temperste  dimatjes.  An  immense  variety  and  quanfci^  of  excellent  mles^ie  raised 
in  Bngland,  partly  for  (he  table,  «nd  partly  for  maonfooturing  iniD  cider.  Those  employed 
for  the  latter  puiposa  are  comparatively  haah  and  austeia.  The  principal  eider  eounties«Pe 
'Hereford,  Monmeoth,  Gfaucester,  Worcester,  Somemst,  and  Devon.  Mr.  Marshall  calculateg 
the  produce  of  te  flnt  four  at  30,000  hhda.  a  year,  of  whieh  Weteester  is  supposed  to  sup^ 
ply  10,000.  Half  ^  kogihsad  of  older  awy  be  ^Apectod,  in  ordinarily  fi^yumaMe  sBawH% 
onsard  In  frill  bearing.    The  nimiber  of  teees  on  -an  aors  varies  from 


fium  each  tree  in  an 

16  to  40,  ao  that  the  quantity  of  dder  must  vaiy  in  the  same 
hhds.    lite  produea  is,  however,  vury  fluctuating ;  and  a 
in  ^ree  yean.r»(l4tMfofi*f  En^fO,  of  AgntuUure^  4^) 


thatis,fiom5to80 
[mpusldomoocun  above  ODof 


B  eoBsomptioa  of  native  apples,  we  Impost,  for  the  table,  coneideraMe  pappnes 
can  apples,  eapeeially  the  former ;  the  entries  of  foreign  apples  for  home  con* 
samption  having  aaioaated,  at  an  average  of  the  three  years  eadtal  with  1831,  to  teiOlS  bnsbels  a 
—       -         -    .  -      --       .     'iel,  (hereean^l 


year.  Were  it  not  fbr  the  oppressive  duty  of  4*.  a  bushel,  (here  can^  little  doubt  that  the  imports 
wonid  be  decidedly  laiger.  The  apples  prodnoed  in  the  vicinity  otNew  York  are  universally  admitted 
to  be  the  finest  of  any »  bat  unless  selected  and  packed  with  earn,  Ibey  are  very  apt  to  spoil  before 
1.  The  exports  of  apples  from  the  United  States  daring  the  year  ended  Uia  flth  or 
'    *      ''^barreb,  valued  at  15,314  dotUrs.    Of  r  " 


reaching  Knstand. 


tgEl 
tber. 


-September,  lOA,  amounted  to'6,daS  1 


r  these,  1,370  barrels  were 


Jihipped  (hr  Bngtentf  .>-UV94>«  fM»fWM  »f  IIUBserd  ^  9V«ds,  «.  IM.;  frnfff*  Md  ^f^mCmtg^mm^ 
IStli  oCFebrnsjry,  1833.)  ^ 

(Duty  on  aj^plea  rednoed  from  4s.  to  S^,  a  bQBbeLr-(4  ^  9  W!L  4.  «•  09.  i  1 5.)—^.) 
[The  apples  in  most  esteem  are  the  various  sorts  of  pippins;  and  the  best  of  theaa  are  pm^ 
"dt^ed  in  New  York  and  New-Jeiasy.  From  an  average  olfo«r  yeaia,  ending  in  1887,  tfaf 
annual  oxpoit  of  apples  #»m  the  United  Stataa  may  be  «ited:to<kttiount  to  19,4et  harrel& 
valued  at  80,866  ddkOL  Of  this  quantitar,  9,387  bavreb wuirs^pped  for  England; 4,789 
won  sent  to  BiWrii  ^ort|i  Ameoeaii  dolonies;aad4M^l0  the  island  «f  G«ba^li«ii 

m\ 

APPRENnOB,  g  young  p«non  of  either  an,  bound  by  htdfnture  |o  serve  some  puilt 
eular  individual  or  oompany  of  lndividiigli»  lor  aspncifiad  tlasa^  in.oader  to  be  instructed  v^ 
same  art,  soienoe,  or  tsaae. 

According  to  fhe  common  law  of  England,  eveiy  ana  kii  « lA^  to  employ  himsalf  al 
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pliMUii  in  tfrary  ImwAil  trade.  But  tfak  sound  principle  wai  almoet  entirely  lubrerted  by  a 
etetate  peawd  in  the  fiith  year  of  the  leign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  commonly  oUled  the  Statute 
of  Apprantioeahip.  It  enacted  that  no  penon  should,  for  the  future,  ezeiciae  any  trade, 
cnft,  or  mystery^  at  that  time  ezerdaed  m  England  and  Walea^  unless  he  had  pie^usly 
aenred  to  it  an  t^ipraitiioeshqi  of  aeeen  yean  at  least;  so  that  what  had  before  been  a  bye-law 
of  a  kfw  corporations,  became  the  general  and  statute  law  of  the  kingdom.  Luckily,  how« 
efer,  the  courts  of  law  were  always  angularly  disinclined  to  give  eflfect  to  the  provisions  of  this 
statute;  and  the  rules  which  they  established  lor  its  interpretation  served  msteriaUy  to  mi- 
tigate its  injurious  operation.  But  thoag^  its  impolicy  had  been  long  apparent,  it  was  con- 
tinued till  1814»  when  it  was  repealed  by  the  M  Geo.  3.  c.  96.  This  act  did  not  mteifere 
with  any  of  the  existing  rights,  privileges,  or  bye-laws  of  the  difiereot  corporations;  botwher- 
ever  these  do  not  interpoee,  Uie  fbrmalion  of  apprantieeships^  and  their  duration,  is  left  to 
be  adjusted  by  the  paitiea  themselTesi 

The  regulations  with  respect  to  the  taking  of  apprentioes  on  board  ahips,  the  only  pert  of 
this  subject  that  properly  comes  within  the  scope  of  this  wonk,  aie  embodied  in  the  4  Geo. 
4kC.26.    Thsy  are  as  follows:^ — 

Viom  the  1st  of  Jaaaarr,  t&H,  every  msster  of  a  merelMUit  ship  ezeeeding  the  burden  of  80  tons 
•tall  have  on  board  hi*  ■bim  at  the  time  of  sueh  ship  clearins  out  nrom  any  port  of  the  United  Kbif- 
dom,  one  apiMreniice  or  apprentices,  in  the  foUowinc  propoillOB  to  the  number  of  torn  of  her  admea- 
Huement,  sccordiaf  to  the  certificate  of  regtotry  s  vu : 

For  every  veeeel  exceedlnf  80  tons,  and  oader  980  tons,  1  appreatlee  at  least, 

900       480    —    9       

u,  400       500    —    8       — 

too       700   —    4       

700  and  upwards    -    -  5      -— 

who  Shan,  at  the  parted  of  being  Indentured,  respectively  be  ender  the  age  of  17  yean  j  srovlded  that 
every  apprentice  ao  to  be  employed  on  board  any  vessel,  as  above  described,  shall  be  only  indented 
lor  at  least  Amr  yean ;  and  the  Indentvres  of  every  soch  appientice  shall  be  enrolled  with  the  collector 
and  comptroller  at  the  Custom-honse  of  the  port  whenca  each  vessel  shall  first  dear  oat  after  the 
execution  of  such  indentures.—^  9l 

Bvery  apptwitlee  so  enrolled  is  hereby  eiempted  ftom  servhig  In  bis  MaJestv*B  navy  until  he  shall 
have  attained  the  age  of  91  yean ;  provided  he  Is  reKslajly  serving  his  time  either  with  his  first  mas- 
ter or  ship-owner,  or  some  other  master  or  ship-owner  to  wliom  his  indentures  shall  have  been  rem- 
hify  traaobned ;  and  every  owner  or  master  neslecting  to  enrol  such  indentures,  or  who  shall  sufiTer 
any  such  apprentice  to  leave  his  service,  except  m  cose  of  death  or  desertion,  sickness,  or  other  una- 
voidable cause,  to  be  certified  in  the  log  book,  after  the  vessel  shall  have  cleared  outwards  on  the 
'^\o\     •     ... 

K»Ilowing ;  that  is  to  say,  ou 

tar  thereof,  to  be  levied,  neo 
person  to  whom  such  apprei 

f  wliich  such  person  may  b( 

appprantlce,lfBbove  17,  andif  andei     „, 

the  indentures  of  such  apprentlca,  by  endorsement  thereon,  to  any  other  penon  who  nay  be  the  mas- 


voyafe  upon  which  snch  vessel  may  be  bound,  shall  for  every  such  ofifeaee  ft>rfeit  IM.,  to  be  paid  in 
manner  following ;  that  is  to  say,  one  moiety  by  the  ownen  of  such  vessel,  and  the  other  moiety  by 
the  master  thereof,  to  be  levied,  recovered,  and  applied,  in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned. — ^  4. 

Every  person  to  whom  such  appnntice  shall  have  been  bound  rosy  employ  him,  at  any  time,  in  any 
vessel  of  wliich  such  person  may  be  the  master  or  owner ;  and  may  also,  with  the  consent  of  such  . 
•ntice.  If  above  17,  and  if  under  that  age,  whh  the  consent  of  his  parents  or  guardians,  transfer  * 


ter  or  owner  of  any  registered  vessd. — $  i. 
No  stamp  dutysball  be  chaned  on  any  sw  . 

And  by  o  Geo.  4.  c.  107.  ( 138.  it  is  enacted,  that  no  penoa  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  apprentice  for 


No  stamp  duty  shall  be  chaned  on  any  snch  tmnsfer  by  aadorsement.— ^  0. 


the  purposes  of  the  preceding  act  (4  Geo.  4.  c.  9S.),  unless  the  indenture  of  soch  apprentice  shall  have 
been  enrolled  wfohthe  c<41ectorand  comptroller  of  the  port  flrom  which  any  such  iqNHreatic  "~" 
first  go  to  sea  after  the  date  of  snch  indenture ;  or  in  defbult  of  such  enrolment,  until  toe  san 


have  been  enrolled  at  some  port  ftom  which  the  ship  in  which  such  apprentice  shall  afterwards  go  to 
sea  shall  be  cleared. 

Bystat.7Ac8Geo.4.c.66.  (7.  ttis  enacted  thai  no  higher  duty  than  9s.  shall  be  charged  upon  the 
tedenture  of  any  apprentlee  bound  to  serve  at  sea  in  the  merchant  serviee. 

[It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  rule,  diat  apprentioes  in  the  United  States  may  be  bound  to 
serve  aome  master  or  mistress,  if  a  male,  till  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  sand  if  a  female,  till 
the  age  of  eighteen.  Eveiy  penon,  however,  has  the  right,  in  acooidance  with  the  princ^)ies 
of  natural  equity,  as  well  as  of  the  common  law  of  England,  to  employ  himself  at  pleamjiu 
in  ewerj  Ivwfal  oooopation,  even  though  he  ahould  not  have  served  an  apprenticeship  to  it. 
This  ts,  at  least,  the  caae  in  all  but  a  very  few  occupations,  sudi  as  that  of  an  auctioneer,  and 
the  pro^feesions  of  law  and  medicine,  the  door  of  the  admission  into  which  is  guarded,  either 
by  requiting  a  previous  spprenticeship,  or  by  restrictions  and  regulations  of  a  diflerent  deecrip- 
lion,  and  is  thus  guarded  on  the  ground  of  securing  to  the  puUic,  in  the  most  effectual  man- 
oer,  the  doe  peHbrmaoce  of  the  servicee  to  be  rooidered^— iim.  StL] 

AQUA  FOSTIS.    See  Acin  (Nttrie). 

AQUAMARINE.    SeeBsmvL. 

AQUAVITiE.  (Gtr.AquoffUi  Tt.EmdevU  i  K  Aequo  vile ;  Bf,  Agua  dt  tidA  f  Rus. 
Wodka  :  LaL  Amta  vitm),  a  name  familiarly  applied  to  all  native  dutiDed  sjurits ;  equiv»> 
Int  to  die  eau  dt  et>,  or  brandy,  of  the  Frendi,  the  tMiSuy  of  the  Scotch  and  Iri^,  the 
pnaa  ai  the  Dutch,  dec  In  tfajs  way  it  is  used  in  the  excise  law  relating  to  the  distilleries. 

ARANGOEd,  a  species  of  beads  made  of  rough  cornelian.  They  are  of  various  fbrms^ 
as  barrel,  bell,  roimd,  dcc^  and  all  drifled.  The  barrel-shaped  kind,  cut  from  &e  best  stones, 
an  fiom  two  to  three  inches  long,  and  should  be  choeen  aa  dear  as  possible,  whether  re^  or 
while^  having  a  good  polish^  and  fires  from  flaws.  The  belKdiaiped  are  from  one  to  two  hi'cms 
long,  being  hi  aU  icapecte  inferior.    Considerable  quantities  were  fbnnerly  imported  fVom 
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Bombay,  for  re-ezportatioii  to  Afiica ;  btit  since  the  abolitioa  of  the  ala^  trade,  fhe  inqwiti 
and  exports  of  arangoes  have  been  eoDipamtively  trifling; — {MUburtCt  Orient,  Com.) 

ARCHANGEL,  the  principal  cotnmerdal  cit^  of  the  north  of  Russia,  in  lat  64*'  34'  N^ 
long.  88^  69^  £.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dwina,  about  80  English  miles 
above  where  it  falls  into  the  White  Sea.  Population,  7,000  or  8,000.  The  harbour  is  at 
the  island  of  SoUenbole,  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  DwioA 
has  generally  14^  feet  water ;  so  that  ships  drawing  more  than  this  depth  must  be  partially 
loaded  outside  the  bar  from  lighters.  The  Dwina  being  a  navigable  river,  traversing  a  great 
extent  of  country,  renders  Archangel  a  considerable  e/Urepdt.  It  was  discovered  in  1^4^ 
by  the  &mou8  Itichard  Chancellor,  the  companion  i^  Sir  Hngh  Willoughby  in  his  voyage 
of  discovery ;  and  from  that  period,  AaWh  to  the  foundation  of  Peterabuxgfa,  was  the  only  port 
in  the  Russian  empire  aecessible  to  foreignenk  Though  It  has  lost  its  ancient  importance,  it 
sttU  enjoys  a  pretty  extensive  commerce.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  grain,  tdlow, 
flax,  hemp,  timber,  linseed,  iron,  potash,  mats,  tar,  &c.  Deals  ficom  Archangel,  and  Onega 
in  the  vicinity  of  Archangel,  are  considered  superior  to  those  from  the  Baltic.  Hemp  not  so 
good  as  at  Riga,  but  proportionally  cheaper.  Tallow  is 'also  inferior.  Iron  same  as  at 
Petersburgh,  sometimes  cheaper  and  sometimeB  dearar.  The  quality  of  the  wheat  exported 
from  Archangel  is  about  equal  to  that  from  Petersburgh.  The  imports  are  not  very  exteo* 
sive.  They  consist  principally  of  sugar,  coffee,  spices,  salt,  woollens,  hardware,  dec.  The 
merchants  of  Archangel  are  said  by  Mr.  Coxe  to  be  distinguished  for  honesty  and  intelligence. 
(Dravela  in  the  North  of  Europe^  voL  iii.  p.  160.) 

Account  of  the  Qoantitiei  of  tbe  princip«l  Articles  exported  fyom  Archangel  daring  eacb  of  the  six 

Years  eading  with  1833. 


Articles. 

1827. 

1888. 

1629. 

1830. 

1831. 

I8S8. 

Flax      •    -    poods 

49,855 

64,877 

131,160 

162,383 

266.485 

120,719 

Grain,  Barley  cheu. 

3,670 

550 

11,705 

1,897 

8,657 

323 

Oats  -    do. 

JftS-SlO 

47,137 

352.792 

84,639 

226,109 

27,779 

Rve   -    do. 

Wheat   do. 

44,10S 

39,106 

96,460 

157,615 

174,102 

189,486 

2,017 

11,777 

113.738 

83,400 

104,037 

37,728 

Remp    -    -   poods 

46,979 

45,693 

57,317 

63,057 

53,855 

61,M2 

Iron    -    -    .    do. 

64,319 

65,013 

117,261 

116,372 

89,675 

47«360 

Linseed-    -  chets. 

78,612  ' 

131,804 

136,968 

142,156 

95,039 

103,494 

Mats    -    -    piuces 

1,363,334 

630,353 

631,438 

674,481 

424.119 

841,460 

Pilch-    -     barrels 

13.460 

9,973 

8,407 

17,917 

8,237 

13,434 

Potashes    -  poods 

10,166 

3,967 

3,209 

10,065 

12,823 

9,805 

Ta]low    -    .    do. 

100,63* 

186,126 

156,778 

135,157 

119,264 

100.263 

2,815 

3,432 

3,773 

4,756 

3,401 

2.937 

Tar    -    -    barrels 

91,226 

70,985 

87,761 

92,M8 

54,467 

68,014 

Train  oil    -   poods 

21,217 

17,001 

16,534 

19,169 

4,129 

8,080 

Wood,  Deals  pieces 

3«,2« 

916,526 

^^lli 

415,980 

938,660 

994,313 

Battens    do. 

81,745 

73,133 

75,335 

121,426 

63,176 

43,354 

Deal  ends  do. 

74,644 

96,620 

64,100 

101,285 

83,3M 

44,535 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  in  1931  was  estimated  at  14,750,756  rubles,  whUe  that  of  the  imports 
was  estimated  at  only  1,155,872  rubles.  During  the  same  year  there  arrived  at  Archangel  443  ships  i 
of  which  319  were  British,  12  Datch,  14  Prussian,  12  Mecklenburg,  ^fcc. 

Account  of  the  Number  of  Ships  that  sailed  ft-om  Archaagel  during  each  of  the  Six  Tears  endiiig 

with  1832. 


Tears         -       -    |       1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

Ships          -       .    1         386 

800 

450 

505 

446 

364 

Tbe  trade  of  Archangel  is  very  much  influenced  by  the  demand  from  the  more  southerly  parts  of 
Europe,  and  especially  from  England,  for  corn.  When  a  brisk  demand  is  anticipated,  oats  are 
brought  In  large  quantities  from  the  interior,  sometimes  even  from  the  distance  of  1,500  miles,  in 
covered  barks  capable  of  holding  several  hundred  quarters.  But  as  there  are  few  extensive  mercan- 
tile establishments  here,  the  supplies  are  scanty,  except  when  a  large  demand  has  been  expected  for 
some  time  previously  to  the  season  for  bringing  them  down. — (0(Uy'«  Europ$an  Comvuree,  and  jn^ 
vtUt  information.) 

Monti*,  WcigkUt  and  JUiMsttrss,  same  as  at  Petersburg ;  which  see. 

AR60L,  ARGAL,  oa  TARTAR,  (Ger.  Weinsidn;  Dtu  Wytuteen;  Fr.  IMrt,-  lu 
8p.  and  Port  Tartan  f  Ras.  Winnui  kamen;  Lat  TartanM)^  a  hard  cmst  formed  on 
the  sides  of  the  vessels  in  which  wine  has  been  kept;  it  is  red  or  white  according  to  the  colour 
of  the  wine,  and  is^therwise  impure.  On  being  purified,  it  is  termed  cream  or  erystaU  of 
tartar.  It  consists  principally  of  bitartrate  of  potash.  White  argot  is  preferable  to  red,  ^i 
containing  less  drossy  or  earthy  matter  The  marks  of  good  argol  of  either  kind  are,  its 
being  thick,  brittle,  hard,  brilliant,  aiyi  ^Ulo^  earthy.  That  brought  from  Bologna  is  reckoned 
the  best,  and  fetches  the  highest  price.  .  ^ijgo}  is  of  considerable  use  among  dyers,  as  serving 
lo  dispose  the  atufis  to  take  their  colours  the  .better.  Pure  ai)gol,  or  cream  of  taitar,  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  medicine.  It  has  an  acid  and  rather  unpleasant  taste.  It  ^is  very  brittle^ 
and  easily  redaced  to  powder:  specific  gravity  1-95. 

The  dutv  on  argol,  which  was  Jadieioiisly  reduced  hi  1833,  fVorn  %$,  a  cwt.  to  6d.  prodaoed  In  tlial 
year  ffTaf.  3s.  7d.  of  aeit  revenue.   This,  supposidg  t^e  whole  to  have  beea  charged  with  the  low  ^uty. 
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would  iliow  dnlmpoit'iTtoii  of  97,127  ewt.  The  priee  of  tfrgol  in  the  London  msrketVin  Angnst,'l8SS, 
Taried,  Bologna  from  5S«.  to  58*.  per  cwt.,  Leghorn  ABs,  to  SOs.  per  ditto,  Naples  4S«.  to  488.,  Rtaenisli 
ISf.to50«. 

ARISTOLOCHIA  (Tt.  Serpentaire ;  Ger.  Schlangmvourztl s  IL  Serpentaria ;  Lat. 
Arigtolodua  9trpentQria\  the  dried  root  of  Virginia  snake-root,  or  birthwort;  it  is  small, 
light,  and  bushy,  connsting  of  a  namber  of  fibres  matted  together,  sprung  from  one  com- 
mon head,  of  a  brownish  colour  on  the  outside,  and  pale  or  yellow  within.  It  has  an  aro- 
matic smell  something  like  that  of  valerian)  but  more  agreeable ;  and  a  warm,  bitterinh, 
pungent  taste,  very  much  resembling  camphor. — (^Ency,  Mdrop,) 
\nMQ.    See  Fir£-Akmb. 

ARQUIFOUX  (Qer.  Bleyghnzs  Fr.Arquifim/  It.  AreUfogUo  i  Lat  (To/^m),  a  sort 
of  fead  ore,  Y«ry  heavy,  easily  reduced  to  powder^  and  hard  to  melt;  when  it  is  broken,  it 
pazti  into  ahimng  aoales  of  a  whitbh  colour.  The  potters  use  it  \»  give  their  works  a  green 
varoisfa ;  and  in  England  it  ia  commonly  called  potterd*  ore.  Jrquifoax  is  exported  from 
England  in  large  lumps ;  it  should  be  chosen  heavy,  the  scalea  bright  and  lesembUng  tin- 


ARRACK,  o«  RACK  (Fr.  ^roc/  Ger.  Arraek,  Rack ;  Du,  Arak,  Rak  i  It,  Aram  f 
Sp.  Arak  ;  Port.  Araca;  Rus.  Arak),  a  spirituous  liquor  manufactured  at  different  places 
in  the  East 

Arrack  is  a  term  applied  in  most  parts  of  India,  and  the  Indian  islands,  to  designate  every 
sort  of  spirituous  liquor;  a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  the  discrepancy  in  the  state- 
ments as  to  the  materials  used  in  making  it,  and  the  mode  of  its  manufacture.  The  arrack 
of  Groa  and  Batavia  is  in  high  estimation ;  that  of  Columbo  or  Ceylon  has  been  said  to  be 
Inieriorto  the  former;  t>ut  this  is  doubtfuL  Goa  and  Columbo  arrack  is  invariably  made 
from  the  vegetable  juice,  toddy,  which  flows  by  incision  from  the  coconut  tree  (Cocos  nud* 
ftra).  After  the  juice  is  fermented,  it  is  distilled  and  rectified.  It  usually  yields  about  an 
eiglifh  part  of  pure  spirit  Batavia  or  Java  arrack  is  obtained  by  distilfation  from  molasses 
and  rice,  with  only  a  small  admixture  of  toddy.  When  wrell  prepared,  amck  is  clear  and 
tianspare&t ;  generally,  however,  it  is  slightly  stniw^oured.  Its  flavour  is  peculiar ;  but  it 
difiers  consideraUy,  no  doubt  in  oonseqnence  of  the  various  articles  of  vhich  it  b  prepared, 
and  the  unetiual  care  taken  in  its  manufacture.  In  England,  arrack  b  seldom  used  except 
to  give  flavour  to  punch :  formerly  the  imports  were  quite  inconsiderable;  but  they  have 
recently  increased  so  as  to  amount  at  an  avenge  of  the  years  1829  and  1830,  to  above 
30,000  gallons  a  year.  In  the  East  its  consumption  b  immense.  Itb  issued  to  the  soldiers 
in  India  as  part  of  the  established  rations ;  and  it  is  supplied,  instead  of  rum,  to  the  seamen 
of  the  royal  navy  employed  in  the  Indian  seas.  It  k  one  of  the  principal  products  of  Ceylon. 
Its  prime  cost  in  that  island  varies  from  8 J.  to  lOof.  a  gallon ;  and  from  600,000  to  700,000 
gallons  are  annually  eiported,  principally  to  the  presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bom- 
bay. It  is  sold  in  Ceyloii  by  the  legger  of  150,  and  in  Java  by  the  legger  of  100  gallons. 
In  1829,  the  first  quality  of  Java  arrack  sold  in  Batavia  at  160  florins  the  legger,  or  U.Sid. 
per  gallon.     The  second  quality  fetched  125  florins. 

Pariak-arraek  is  a  phrase  used  to  designate  a  spirit  distflled  ia  the  peninsalaof  India,  wbich  is  said 
to  be  often  rendered  unwholcsomo  by  an  admUture  of  ganga  {^Cannabis  aativa),  and  a  species  of  Da- 
titra,  in  the  view  of  increasing  its  intoxicating  power.  But  it  is  not,  dear  whether  the  term  pariah- 
arrack  be  meanv  to  imply  that  it  is  an  inferior  spirit,  or  an  adulterated  compound.  This  liqaor  is 
sometimes  disitUl^d  A'om  coco  nut  toddy,  and  sometimes  from  a  mixture  of  Jaggpry,  water,  and  the 
barlcs  of  various  trees.— (3ee  MUbwn*9  Orient.  Com.;  and  Mr.  MarskaJTs  valuable  Essay  on  the  Coco 
AVif  Tree,  p..  18) 

AKRO W-ROOT,  the  pith  or  starch  of  the  root  Maranta  arundinacea.  It  has  received 
its  common  name  from  its  being  supposed  to  be  an  antidote  to  the  poisoned  arrows  of  the 
Indians.  The  powder  b  prepared  from  roots  of  a  year  old.  It  b  reckoned  a  very  wholesome 
nutritious  food ;  it  b  often  adulterated,  when  in  the  shops,  with  the  starch  or  flour  of  pota- 
toes. It  b  a  native  of  ^outh  America ;  but  has  been  long  introduced  into  the  West  Indies, 
where  it  forms  a  pretty  important  article  of  cultivation.  An  excellent  kind  of  arrow-root,  if 
it  may  so  be  called,  b  now  prepared  in  India  from  the  root  of  the  Curcuma  dngustifolitu 
The  plant  b  abundant  on.  the  Malabar  coast,  where  the  powder  is  made  in  such  quantities 
as  to  be  a  considerable  object  of  trade.  Some  of  it  has  been  brought  to  England.  The 
Uaranta  arundinacea  has  been  carried  from  the  West  Indies  to  Ceylon,  where  it  thrives 
extremely  well,  and  where  arrow-root  of  the  flnest  quality  has  been  manufactured  from  it. 
{AuuUe'9  Mat.  Jndka,)  / 

At  aa  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1831,  the  arrow-root  entered  for  home  consumption 
amounted  to  441,550  lbs.  a  year.  Previousiy  to  last  year  (1832),  the  duty  on  arrow-root  from  a  British 
possession  was  9t.  Ad.  a  ewt. ;  but  as  it  is  now  reduced  to  In.  a  cwt.,  a  considerable  increase  of  con- 
sumption may  be  expeeted.  It  was  qaoted  fa  the  Loadon  marliet,  in  August,  1833,  at  fh)m  9tf.  to  U, 
lU.  »er  ib. 

ARaENIC  (Ger.  ArmOt}  ft.Artenit/  It  and  8p»  ^Irsembo  #  Rus.  MOgehjah/  Lat* 
Arfenieum).  Thb  metal  has  a  bluish  white  cok>ur  not  unlike  that  of  steel,  and  a  good  deat 
M  hrttUancy.  It  has  no  sensabte  smell  while  cold^  but  wh^  heated  it  emits  a  strong  odour 
cf*gm^  whicb  m  tciy  characleristic>  lil  b  the  softest  of  aU  the  aaetaUic  bodies^  and  so  brittia 
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"fliat  it  maj  earilj  be  reduced  to  a  reiy  Bob  powder  hj  trituntioci  m  a  mortar.    Itfi  epedSc 
grayityts5«76^--(7%c»iMon'f  CAamnfy;y.) 
Metallic  arsenic  is  Bot  qsmI  In  the  arts,  and  if  iMt,  therefore,  extracted  from  the  ore,  except  for  th« 


purposes  of  experiment  or  curiosity.  Ilie  arsenic  of  commerce  is  the  white  oxide,  or  orMnioiu  acid, 
of  chemists.  It  is  a  wMite,  brittle,  eonpact  sabatance,  of  a  flassy  appearance ;  is  inodorous ;  baa  a» 
acrid  taste,  leaTiog  on  the  tongae  a  sweetish  impression  {  and  is  hlf hly  corrosive.    In  its  meuaUc 


state,  arsenic  exerts  no  action  on  the  animal  system ;  but  when  oxidised,  It  is  a  most  virulent  poison. 
Tbe  arsenic  of  the  shops  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  white  sand,  chalk,  or  gypsum :  the  fraud  may 
be  detected  by  heating  a  small  portion  of  tbe  suapeotod  powder ;  when  the  arsenic  is  dissipated,  lear « 
Ini^  the  impurities,  if  there  be  any,  behind.  Though  the  most  violent  of  all  the  mineral  poisons,  tbe 
white  oxide  of  arsenic,  or  tbe  arsenic  of  tbe  shops,  is  yet,  whea  Judiciously  administered,  a  medicipe 
of  great  efficacy.  It  b  also  used  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts.  It  is  principally  imported  froic 
Saxony  and  Bohemia.^(7%MM«n*»  OiUmiflry;  A.  T.  Th9m*on*»  Di^peasst^ryO 

ASAFOBTIDA  (Ger.  Thifebdreehf  Do.  Duiwkdntk ,-  Pr.  Atmkfdidii;  8p.  Am 
ftiida  f  Lat  AM^fatida  /  Per.  Ungoozeh)^  a  gom  lenn,  conaetuig  of  tbe  iMpbatted  jaioe 
of  a  large  umbelUferoue  plant,  the  rerula  tuafoBiuia,  It  Is  produced  in  the  eontliem  pro^ 
▼incea  of  Penia,  and  in  the  tenitoiy  of  Sinde^  or  eoontry  lying  at  the  month  of  the  Indna. 

It  is  exported  from  the  Persian  gulf  to  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  whence  it  is  sent  to  Europe.  It  has  a 
nauseous,  somewhat  bitter,  biting  taste,  and  an  excessively  strong,  fetid,  alliaceous  smell ;  the  newer 
it  is,  it  possenes  its  smell  and  other  peculiar  properties  in  the  areater  perfoction.    It  is  tanported, 

Kclied  in  irregular  masses.  In  mats,  casks  and  cases }  the  last  being,  in  general,  the  best.  It  should 
chosen  clean,  fresh,  strong-scented,  of  a  pale  reddish  colour,  variegated  with  a  number  of  fine, 
white  tears  i  when  broken,  it  should  somewhat  resemble  marble  in  appearance ;  and,  after  being  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  should  turn  of  a  violet  red  colour.  That  which  is  soft,  black  and  foul,  should  be  re- 
jected. The  packages  should  be  carefully  examined,  and  ought  to  be  tight,  to  prevent  the  smell  froai 
injuring  any  other  articto.  In  18S5,  the  Imports  of  asafeetida  amonated  to  106,770  lbs.,  but  they  have 
not  been  so  large  since  i  and  in  1830,  only  8,7V  Iba.  were  imported.  We  have  not  teamed  the  qoaii- 
tity  cleared  for  consumption,  but  U  must  be  trifling.  In  this  country,  h  is  used  only  in  the  materia 
medica.  In  France,  it  U  used  both  in  that  way,  and  to  some  extent,  also,  as  a  condiment.  It  is  worth 
In  bond,  in  the  London  market,  from  SL  to  61.  per  cwt.— (JGttvra'f  OrinU.  Owm,;  PmtI.  Paptn;  and 
private  n^omurtion.) 

A8ARUM  (Pr.Atardf  Gm.  Hnehowrxd  f  Sp.  Atan  de  Europa),  the  root  or  dried 
leaves  of  the  asarabacca.  The  leavea  aie  neariy  inodoroue ;  their  taete  aligfatly  aromatic, 
hitter,  acrid,  and  naneeoQe.  The  powder  of  the  leaves  is  the  baais  of  most  cephalie  snaA^ 
A  good  deal  of  their  acrimony  is  loet  in  keeping :  they  ohould,  otmaequenHy,  be  naed  in  as 
recent  a  state  as  possible,  and  dried  without  the  application  of  much  heat  Aaanbaoca  grows 
in  several  parts  of  England,  particolarty  Lancashire  and  Weetmorrland. 

ASH  (COMMON),  the  Fraxmm  exeebior  of  botanists,  a  forest  tree  of  which  there  are 
many  varieties.    It  is  abundant  in  England,  and  is  of  the  greatest  utility. 

The  ash  Is  of  very  rapid  growth ;  and,  unlike  moat  other  trees,  its  value  is  rather  Inereaaed  than 
liminished  by  this  circumstance.  Like  thexhesnut,  tbe  wood  of  young  trees  is  most  esteemed.  It 
grows  on  a  great  variety  of  sofls,  but  is  best  where  the  growth  has  been  most  vigorous.    It  Is  faife- 


diminished  by  this  circumstance.  Like  thexbesnut,  tbe  wood  of  young  trees  is  most  esteemed.  It 
grows  on  a  great  variety  of  soils,  but  is  best  where  the  growth  has  been  most  vigorous.  It  Is  Infe- 
rior to  tbe  oak  in  stlftiess,  and  is  more  easily  split ;  but  Tn  toughness  and  elasticity  it  is  fkr  superior 
to  the  oak,  or  to  any  other  species  of  timber.  Hence  Its  universal  employment  in  all  those  parte  of 
machinery  which  have  to  aastain  sudden  shocks,  such  as  the  clrcumferenceL  teeth,  and  spokes  ot 
wheels,  ship-blocks,  ice.  and  in  the  nuinulKcture  of  agricultural  implements ;  In  the  latter.  Indeed,  H 
is  almost  exclusively  made  use  of.  The  want  of  prolonged  durability  is  ite  greatest  defect ;  and  It  la 
too  flexible  to  be  employed  in  building.  The  wood  of  old  treea  Is  qf  a  dark  brown  colonrjjoraatimea 
beauUftilly  figured  {  the  wood  of  young  trees  is  brownish  white,  with  a  shade  of  green.  The  texture 
is  alternately  compact  and  porous ;  where  the  growth  has  been  vigorous,  the  compact  part  of  the 
several  layers  bears  a  greater  proportion  to  tbe  spongy,  and  the  timber  is  comparatively  tough,  elas* 
tic,  and  durable.  It  has  neither  taste  nor  smell ;  and,  when  young,  is  difficult  to  work.  The  moun- 
uin  ash  {Pfnu  aucKvaria)  is  4|uite  a  dilferent  tree  from  the  common  ash,  and  iu  Anber  Is  flu  less 
valuable.— (7V«4^«U*«  iViaciplef  rf  CurpetUrf;  71isi*er  Trt$$  and  Frut$^  in  Lib,  of  KvUriahAmg 
KnowUdge^  l^e.) 

ASHES  (Pr.  Vedauef  Ger.  Wmdakfut  Bo.  Weedas;  Da.  Vceda$ke;  It  Feedalru- 
aatag  Bp,  Alumbn  de  hez  f  Rus.  Weidtueh:  Lat  Cineret  mfedorU),  die  residuum  or 
earthy  part,  of  any  substance  after  it  has  been  burned.  In  commerce,  the  term  is  ^plied  to 
the  ashes  of  vegetable  substances ;  from  which  are  extracted  the  alkaline  salts  called  potash 
pearlash,  barilla,  kelp,  dec ;  whidi  see. 

ASPHALTUM.    See  BiTuxiir. 

ASS  (Fr,  Antf  Ger.  Esd/  It  Amnof  Lat  Annus),  the  well-known  quadraped  of  diat 
name. 

ASSETS,  in  ooomieroe,  a  term  used  to  designate  the  stock  in  trule,  and  the  entire  prop- 
erty of  all  sorts,  belonging  to  a  merchant  or  to  a  trading  association*  It  is  also  applied  to 
goods  or  property  placed,  for  the  dischaige  of  some  particular  tnist  or  obtigation,  in  the 
hands  of  executors,  aarignees,  Ac 

ASSIENTO,  a  Spanish  word  sigidfying  a  contract  In  oommeroo,  it  means  the  contract 
X  agreement  by  which  the  Spanidi  government  ceded  first  to  a  company  of  French,  and 
afterwards  (by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht)  to  a  company  of  English  merchants^  the  right  to  im- 
port slaves  into  the  Spanish  colonies^ — (Brou^am*§  Cokmial  FoUey,  vol  L  p.  439.) 

ASSIGNEE,  a  person  amxnnted  by  oorapelent  authority  to  do»  act,  or  transact  some  bom* 
ness,  or  exercise  some  paiticobr  pRvilege  or  power^  fiir  or  on  aooount  of  eome  qweified 
individual  or  individoala 

Assignees  may  be  created  by  deed,  or  by  law :  by  deed,  where  the  leasee  of  a  &nn  a«iga» 
the  same  toaaotter;  by  law»  where  the  linr  makes  an  asrigniw  withovt  any  appointmeiit  oC 
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file  penon  entitled,  as  an  executor  is  assignee  in  law  to  the  testator,  and  an  administrator  to 
an  intestate.  Tbe  term  is  most  commonly  applied  to  the  creditors  of  a  bankrupt  appointed 
to  manage  for  die  rest,  and  who  consequently  have  the  bankrupt's  estate  assigned  over  to 
tbem.i — (See  BiFcaurr.) 

AS8IZ&    SeeBRKAD. 

ASSURANCE.    See  IwsTrmivcx. 

AUCTION,  a  public  sale  of  goods  to  the  highest  bidder.  Auctions  are  generally  notified 
by  advertisement,  and  are  held  in  some  open  plsoe.  The  biddings  may  Imb  made  either  by 
parties  present,  or  by  the  auctioneer  under  authority  given  to  him ;  the  sale  is  usually  termi- 
nated by  the  fiill  of  a  hanuner. 

AUCTIONEER,  a  person  who  conducts  sales  by  auction.  It  is  his  duty  to  state  the 
conditions  of  sale,  to  declare  the  respective  biddings,  and  to  terminate  the  sale  by  knockitig 
dawn  the  thing  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  An  auctioneer  is  held  to  be  lawfully  authorised 
by  the  purchawr  to  sign  a  contract  for  him,  whether  it  be  for  lands  or  goods.  And  his 
writing  down  the  name  of  the  highest  bidder  in  his  book  is  sufficient  to  bind  any  other  per- 
son for  whom  tbe  highest  bidder  purchased,  even  though  such  person  be  present,  provided 
he  do  not  objeot  brfore  entry, 

Erery  aectioiieer  must  Uke  oot  a  licence,  renewable  anniiallv  on  the  5th  of  July,  for  which  he  is 
cherged  5/.^  and  if  he  sell  goods  for  the  sale  of  which  an  exciae  licence  is  epeciaUy  required,  he 
must  also  take  oot  such  licence,  unless  the  goods  be  the  property  of  a  licensed  person,  and  sold  for 
his  behalf  and  oo  his  eatsred  premises,  in  which  case  such  additional  licence  is  not  required.— (0  Gto. 
4.C.6L) 

▲uctioiMars  within  the  limits  of  the  chief  excise  office  in  London  are  bound,  when  they  receive 
their  licence,  to  five  security  to  tbe  excise  by  bond,  themselves  in  1,000/.  and  two  sureties  in  9(KU. 
each,  to  deliver  In  within  twenty-eight  days  of  any  sale  a  true  and  (nxtUuIar  account  of  such  sale, 
and  to  pav  tbe  duties  on  the  same.  Aucuoneers  refusing  or  delaying  to  pay  the  duties  within  the 
specified  time,  forfeit  tlieir  bond  and  the  bonds  of  their  sureties,  and  double  the  anaount  of  the  duties^ 
—(10  Om.  S.  c  ».) 

Aactioneera  carrying  on  their  trade  without  ttie  limiu  of  the  bead  olBce  five  bond,  themselves  in 
SOOI.  and  two  auretlea  in  MM.  each,  to  render  an  account  of  the  duties  accruing  on  sales,  and  to  pay 
them  within  aix  weeks,  nader  the  penalties  already  mentioned.— (10  Geo.  S.  c.  50,  and  98  Om. 
I.  c.  54.) 

A  Ifceneed  auctioneer  going  from  town  to  town  by  a  public  stage  coach,  and  sending  goods  by  a  pub- 
lic conveyance,  and  selling  them  on  commission  by  reUil  or  auction,  is  a  tnding  ftrw  within  tlie 
50  Geo.  3.  e.  41.  ^  0.,  and  must  take  out  a  hawker's  and  pedlar's  licence. 


The  following  duties  are  payable  on  goods  sold  by  auction  :— 
Fori  --      -  -  .  .  .       ...-  --^- 


'or  every  ^«.  of  the  purchase  money  arising  or  payable  by  virtne  of  any  sale  at  auction  for  the 
benefit  of  the  growers  or  first  purchasers  respectively  of  any  sheep's  wool,  the  growth  or  produce  of 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  3d. 

For  every  SOa.  of  the  purchase  money  arising  or  pajrable  by  virtue  of  any  sale  at  aoctk>n  of  any  in. 
terest  in  possession  or  reversion  in  any  freehold,  customary,  copyhold,  or  leasehold  lands,  tenements, 
houses,  or  hereditaments,  and  any  share  or  shares  in  the  capiul  or  Joint  stock  of  anv  corporation  or 
chartered  eompany,  and  of  any  annuities  or  stims  of  money  charsed  tliereon,  and  of  any  ships  and 
vessels,  and  of  any  reversionary  interest  in  the  public  funds,  and  of  any  plats  or  jewels,  and  so  in 
proportion  for  any  greater  or  less  sum,7«(. 

For  every  SO*,  of  the  purchase  money  arising  or  payable  by  virtue  of  any  sale  at  anction  of  Aiml- 
tura,  Axturas.  pictures,  books,  horses,  and  carrbges,  and  all  other  goods  and  chattels  whatsoever,  and 
so  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  less  sum,  U. 

The  duties  to  be  poid  by  the  auctioneer,  agent,  factor,  or  seller  by  commission. 

By  Stat.  ^  Geo.  1  c.  63.  $  )  1, 1.,  no  duty  shall  be  paid  Ibr  piece  goods  sold  by  snctiott,  woveorfii- 
bricated  in  this  kingdom,  which  shall  be  sold  entire  in  the  piece  or  quantity  as  taken  from  the  loom, 
and  in  lots  of  the  price  of  20/.  or  upwards,  and  so  as  the  same  be  sold  in  no  otlier  than  entered  places, 
and  openly  shown  and  exposed  at  such  sale. 

And  the  auctioneer  shall,  besides  the  bond  given  on  receiving  his  licence,  give  a  farther  bond  hi 
5,000f.  with  two  sureties,  that  he  will,  within  lourteen  days  after  every  such  sale,  deliver  an  account 
thereof  at  the  next  excise  oflice,  and  will  not  sell  by  auction  any  goods  woven  out  of  this  kingdom, 
or  woven  in  thte  kingdom,  which  shall  not  be  sold  in  tbe  entire  piece,  without  payment  of  the  proper 
duty.    (0. 

By  Stat.  41  Geo.  8.  e.  91.  )  8.,  all  com  and  grain  of  every  sort,  fionr,  and  meal,  and  all  beef,  pork, 
haoM,  bacon,  cheese,  and  butter,  imported  into  Great  Britain,  shall  be  free  of  the  duty  on  tlie  first 
sale  thereof  by  auction  on  account  of  the  importer,  so  as  the  same  be  entered  at  some  custom- 
house at  the  port  of  hnportation,  and  the  sale  thereof  be  within  twelve  months  and  by  a  licensed 
auctioneer. 

By  sut.  30  Qto.  3.  c  ».,  all  goods  imported  by  way  of  merchandise  from  Yucatan,  and  by  39  Geo 
S.  c41.,  all  whale-oil  (and  by  41  Geo.  3.  c.  4S.,  all  elephant-oil,  produced  flroni  sea-cows  or  sea-ele- 
phants,  and  commonly  called  "elephant's  oil,")  whalebone,  araberrris,  and  head-matter,  and  all 
skins  of  ssala  and  other  animals  living  in  the  sea,  and  also  elephant's  teeth,  palm-oil,  d veing-wood, 
dnign,  and  other  articlea  for  dyers'  use,  and  all  mahogany  and  other  manulHctured  wood  for  the  use 
of  cabinet-makers  and  other  manufacturers,  imported  in  Bntiah  ships  from  Mfrica  and  (by  43  Geo.  S. 
c.  5tt.  9  a.)  Jhaarka,  or  any  British  settlement  abroad,  shnll  be  f^ee  of  the  excise  duty  on  the  first  sale 
thereof  at  anction  by  or  Ibr  the  account  of  the  original  Importer  to  whom  the  same  were  consigned, 
and  by  whom  they  were  entered  ai  the  Cusiom^bouse,  so  as  such  sale  be  made  within  twelve  months 
after  such  goods  are  imported,  and  the  same  be  sold  by  a  licenced  auctioneer. 

By  Stat.  19  Geo.  3.  c.  56.  ^  13.,  no  duties  shall  be  laid  (1.)  on  any  sale  by  auction  of  estates  or  chat- 
tels SMde  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  or  Exchequer,  or  courts  of  great  sessions  in  Wales :  (2.) 
on  any  sale  made  by  the  Ea*i  India  or  Huason^g  Bay  companies  e  (S.)  by  order  of  the  commissioners 
of  customs  or  excise :  (4.)  by  order  of  the  Board  of  ordnance :  (5.)  by  order  of  the  conimis»if»iiers  of 
the  navy  or  vietnalling  offices:  (6.)  on  any  such  snles  made  by  Ihe  sherlflT,  for  the  benefit  of  creditors^ 
in  execottoa  of  jadflmcnt;  (7.)  on  sales  of  goods  distrained  for  rent:  (b.)  on  sales  for  non-payment 
of  tithes:  (9.)  on  sales  of  effects  of  t)Bnkrnpts  sold  by  assignees :  (10.)  on  goods  imported  by  way  of 
merchandise  from  any  BritiMk  colony  in  Amerieay  the  same  being  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
f^nre  of  such  colony,  on  the  first  sale  thereof  on  account  of  the  original  importer  to  whom  they 
werecaasigned,  and  by  whom  they  were  entered  at  the  Custom-house,  so  as  such  sale  be  made 
Within  twelvo  months  after  importation  (see  59  <ieo.  3.  c.  51.  ^  3.):  (U.>  on  any  ships  or  their  cargoes 
b9 
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condemned  ai  prize,  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  captor:  (19.)  on  any  iUim  or  foods  wrecked  or 
stranded,  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  insarcrs  or  proprietors :  (13.)  on  the  lale  of  any  goods  damaged 
by  fire,  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  insurers  :  (U.)  on  any  auction  to  be  held  on  the  account  of  the 
V)rd  or  lady  of  the  manor  for  granting  any  copyhold  or  customary  messuages,  lands,  or  tenemenu  for 
the  term  of  a  life  or  lives,  or  any  number  of  years:  (15.)  on  any  auction  to  be  held  for  the  letting  or 
demising  any  messuages,  lands,  or  tenements  for  the  term  of  a  life  or  lives,  or  any  number  of  years 
to  l>e  creat'^d  by  the  person  on  whose  account  such  auction  shall  be  held :  (10.)  on  the  sale  of  any 
wood,  coppice,  produce  of  mines  or  quarries,  or  materials,  for  working  the  same ;  or  on  the  sale  of 
Any  cattle,  and  live  or  dead  stock,  or  unmanttfactured  produce  of  land,  so  as  such  sale  of  woods 
coppices,  produce  of  mines  or  qiuirries,  cattle,  com,  stock  or  produce  of  hind,  may  be  made  whilst 
they  continue  on  the  lands  producing  the  same,  and  by  the  owner  of  soch  lands,  or  proprietor  of  or 
adventurer  in  such  mines  or  quarries,  or  by  their  steward  or  agent. 

Hy  Stat.  53  Geo.  3.  c.  53.  $  1.,  all  cotfee  imported  in  any  Brtiisk  ship  from  any  British  colony  In  Ame- 
rica tniy  be  Rold  by  auction,  free  of  the  auf  lion  duty,  whilst  the  same  shaH  remain  in  warehouses  un* 
dcr  the  act  43  Geo.  9.  c.  133.  or  anv  other  act. 

Certain  articles  from  the  United  States,  as  regulated  by  the  act  59  Geo.  3.  c.  54.  (  3.,  and  goods  from 
Portugal  imported  under  stat.  51  Geo.  3.  c.  47.,  may  also  be  sold  by  auction  fVee  of  duty,  if  on  account 
of  the  original  importer,  and  within  twelve  months  of  their  importation. 

By  Stat.  19  Geo.  3.  c.  5ft.  9  9.,  the  auctioneer,  if  the  sale  be  within  the  limits  of  tlie  chief  office  of 
excise  In  Lond4ni,  shall  give  two  days*  notice  at  the  said  office,  elsewhere  three  days*  notice  to  the 
collector  or  at  the  next  excise  office.  In  writing,  signed  by  him,  specifying  the  particular  day  when 
such  sale  shall  begin  ;  and  shall  at  the  same  time,  or  within  twenty-four  hours  after,  deliver  a  writ- 
ten or  printed  catalogue,  attested  and  signed  by  such  auctioneer  or  his  known  clerk.  In  which  cata- 
logue  shall  be  particularly  enumerated  every  article,  lot,  parcel,  and  thing  intended  to  be  sold  at  such 
auction.  And  if  he  shall  presume  to  make  such  sale  without  delivering  soch  notice  and  catalogue, 
or  sell  any  estate  or  goods  not  enumerated  therein,  he  shall  forfeit  20i. 

By  Stat.  32  Geo.  3.  c.  11.,  every  auctioneer  who  shall  have  delivered  such  notice  or  catalogue  shaH, 
within  28  davs  (if  within  the  limits  of  the  chief  office  of  excise,  elsewhere  within  six  weeks)  after  the 
day  spcciiicd  in  such  notice  for  such  sale,  deliver  at  stich  chief  office,  or  to  the  collector  of  excise  in 
whose  collection  such  sale  has  been  or  was  intended  to  be,  a  declaration  in  writing,  setting  forth 
whother  or  not  any  such  sale  had  been  or  was  opened  or  begun  under  such  notice,  or  any  article,  lot, 
parcel,  or  thing  contained  in  9uch  catalogue  was  bid  for  or  sold  at  such  aui|tlon ;  and  such  auctioneer, 
or  person  acting  as  his  clerk  as  aforesaid,  shall  make  oath  to  the  truth  of  such  declaration  before  the 
said  commissioners  or  collector,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  501.  for  every  neglect  or  refusal  of  deliverinf 
such  declaration,  verified  as  aforesaid. 

The  real  owner  of  any  estate,  goods,  or  elTscts  put  up  to  sale  by  way  of  auction,  and  bought  in 
either  by  himself  or  by  his  steward  or  known  agent  employed  in  the  management  of  the  sale,  or  by 
any  other  person  appointed  in  writings  by  the  owner  to  bid  for  him,  shall  be  allowed  the  duties,  xtro- 
vidcd  notice  in  writing  be  given  to  the  auctioneer  before  such  bidding,  both  by  the  owner  and  person 
intended  to  be  the  bidder,  of  such  person  being  appointed  by  the  owner ;  and  provided  such  notice  be 
verified  by  the  oath  of  the  auctioneer,  at  also  the  Aiirness  of  the  transaction  to  the  best  of  his  know- 
ledge and  belief. — (19  Oto.  3.  c.  56.;  28  Geo.  3.  c.  .77.)  An  auctioneer  employed  in  a  case  of  this  sort, 
and  neglecting  to  take  the  proper  steps  to  prevent  the  duties  f^om  attaching,  may  be  obliged  to  pay 
them  himself.  (19  G§o.  3.  c.  56.) 

If  the  sale  of  an  estate  be  void  through  defect  of  title,  the  commissioners  of  exAiso,  or  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  in  the  county,  may,  on  oath  being  made,  grant  relief  for  the  duties  paid. 
Claim  must  be  made  within  twelve  months  after  the  sale,  if  rendered  void  within  that  time ; 
or  if  not  rendered  void  within  that  time,  within  three  months  after  the  discoveiy. 

The  auctioneer  is  hy  law  Hable  to  pay  Che  auction  duties,  but  he  may  recover  the  same 
from  the  vendor.  The  conditions  of  sale  usually  oblige  the  buyer  to  pay  the  whole,  or  a 
part  of  the  duties ;  and  upon  his  refusing  or  neglecting  to  pay  them,  the  bidding  is  void. 

An  auctioneer  who  declines  to  disclose  the  name  of  his  principal  at  the  time  of  sala^ 
makes  himself  responsible.  But  if  he  disclose  the  name  of  his  principal,  he  ceases  to  be 
responsible,  dther  for  the  soundness  of  or  title  to  the  thing  sold,  unless  he  have  expressly 
warranted  it  on  his  own  responsibility. 

If  an  auctioneer  pay  over  the  produce  of  a  sale  to  his  employer,  after  receiving  notice  that 
the  goods  were  not  the  property  of  such  employer,  the  real  owner  of  the  goods  may  recover 
the  amount  from  the  auctioneer. 

It  has  long  been  a  common  practice  at  certain  auctions  (called  for  that  reason  mock  auc- 
tions) to  employ  pufferSt  or  mock  bidders,  to  raise  the  value  of  the  articles  sold  by  their 
apparent  competition,  and  many  questions  have  grown  out  of  it  It  was  long  ago  decided, 
that  if  the  owner  of  an  estcUe  put  up  to  sale  by  auction  employ  puffers  to  bid  for  him,  it  is  a 
fraud  on  the  real  bidder,  and  the  highest  bidder  cannot  be  compelled  to  complete  his  contract 
— (6.  T,  Rep,  p.  642.)  But  it  would  seom  as  if  the  mere  employment  of  puffers  under 
any  circumstances  were  now  held  to  be  illegal.  "  The  inclination  of  the  courts  at  the  present 
time  is,  that  a  sale  by  auction  should  be  conducted  in  the  most  open  and  public  manner 
possible ;  that  there  should  be  no  reserve  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  and  no  collusion  on  the 
part  of  the  buyers.  Puffing  is  illegal,  according  to  a  late  case,  even  though  there  be  only 
one  puffer ;  and  it  was  then  decided  that  the  recognised  practice  at  auctions  of  employing 
such  persons  to  bid  upon  the  sale  of  horses  could  not  be  8Ustained.''-^(  Wo(^/ych  on  Com* 
mercml  Lmv,  p.  262.) 

A  party  bidding  at  an  auction  may  retract  his  offer  at  any  time  before  the  hammer  k 
down.  Another  clearly  established  principle  is,  that  verbal  declarations  by  an  anctioneefr 
are  not  to  be  suffered  to  control  the  printed  conditions  of  sale;  and  these,  when  pasted  up 
under  the  box  of  the  auctioneer,  are  held  to  be  sufficiently  notified  to  purchasers. 

Auctioneers,  like  all  other  agents,  should  carefully  observe  their  instructions.  Should 
those  who  employ  them  sustain  any  damage  through  their  carelessness  or  inattention,  they 
will  be  responsible.    They  must  edso  answer  for  the  oonsequenees,  if  they  aell  die  properly 
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iafroBtoi  to  their  cue  for  leai  than  the  price  set  upon  it  by  the  ovnun,  or  in  a  way  oontniy 
to.  order. 

An  auctioneer  who  has  duly  paid  the  licence  duty  is  not  liable,  in  the  city  of  London,  to 
die  penalties  for  acting  aa  a  brotcer  without  being  admitted  agreeably  to  the  6  Anne,  c  16. 

The  eetabliriunent  of  mock  auctionB  is  said  to  be  a  common  practice  among  swindlers  in 
London.  Persoos  are  frequently  placed  at  the  doors  of  such  auctions,  denominated  barken, 
to  invite  Btrangers  to  come  in ;  and  puffers  are  in  wait  to  bid  up  the  article  much  beyond  its 
value.  A  stranger  making  an  offer  at  such  an  auction  is  almost  sure  to  have  the  article 
knocked  down  to  him.  Plated  goods  are  often  disposed  oS  at  these  auctions ;  but  it  is  almost 
needlete  to  add,  that  they  are  of  very  inferior  quality.  Attempts  have  sometimes  been  made 
to  suppress  mock  auctiona,  but  hitherto  without  much  suooesa. 

We  subjoin 

An  acGOQiit  of  the  Nttmber  of  Auction  Licenses  granted  from  the  9th  of  Jannary,  1819,  with  the 
Amount  of  DiUf  received  on  Sales  by  Auction ;  distinguishing  each  Year,  and  specifying  thoM 
who  have  takea  out  such  Licenses  for  Town,  Country,  and  Town  and  Country,  down  to  1831. — 
{Pari,  Papers  No.  138.  Sess.  1631.) 


TcsnendMi 

Nwnteor 

Ammak  otputj  m«if«d  «n  ^Im 
^Auctioo. 

NanborofUc^UkenciiL                | 

SthoTJaaaarr. 

AiKtioa  LiecDMi. 

ForlVHni. 

rarCowtiy. 

For  Town  tad 
CooBtry. 

^ 

£        «.     d. 

1880  ' 

S.557 

2.%,534    10      9 

«7 

2,124 

100 

isn 

1,770 

235,030      5      9 

338 

2,323 

100 

1833 

S.fi39 

802,317    18      2i^ 

309 

2,523 

107 

1823 

2.897 

206,322      8      1 

343 

2,433 

121 

1824 

2,939 

223,835      4      9 

334 

2,493 

112 

1835 

3,M1 

279,204      1      9) 

338 

,     2,400 

107 

1896 

2,910 

3a8,.'S01    12      71 

357 

2.437 

110 

1887 

2,081 

225,061      9    11 

607 

2,325 

49 

1898 

8,119 

250,239    10      3 

2,*77 

542 

1899 

2,972 

235,447    18    10^ 

.... 

2,423 

550 

1830 

8,043 

235,258    11      4t 

— 

2^*^19 

524 

1831 

2,407 

203,090    17      0 

— 

2,478 

489 

Account  of  the  Produce  of  the  Auction  Duties,  Sn  each  of  the  Three  Years,  ending  the  Otli  of  Janu- 
ary 1833,  diatinguislifaig  the  Anounl  paid  under  aeparate  Heads. 


,  England  -  -  -  - 
Scotland  _  -  -  . 
Ireland         .       «       •       - 

Year  ended  5th  of  January,  1831. 


of  AiKtiQB  Duties  on  the  Sale  of 


Eatate9,BoiMit, 

Ajinui(i«i, 


£     «.  d. 

72,348  19    6 

7,150    0    7 

1,952  13    5 


gl,451  19    6 


tare,  Morac*, 

^rriam.  mid  a] 

other  Goddi 

ind  CtMttdi, 


SbMp^Wool. 


£      9.  d. 

128,18-t  13    1 

12,387  11    3 

9,004  18    8 


149,577    3    0 


£  9.    d. 

11  14  9 
0  19  9 
0   6    9 


13    1    3 


Foreign 
nodnce  (Find 
Syetbenot) 


£     9.  d. 

2,865  13  4 

85  10  11 


£  9.  d. 

203,411  0  8 

19,624  8  0 

10,957  18  10 


2,951  4  3 


233,993  8  0 


England  -  -  -  - 
{Scotland  -  -  -  - 
Ireland         -       -       -       - 

Year  ended  5th  of  Janoary,  1882. 


76,104  3  0 
4,863  9  7 
1,616    8    5 


122,088  8  11 
12.014  n  3 
8,847    2    7 


25  10  11 
0  10  0 
0    7    3 


2,857    3    8 

00    7    3 

1    7    5 


201,135  0  0 
10,948  4  9 
10,465    5    8 


82,644    1    0 


142,950    2    9 


96  14  n 


2,927  18    3 


t8,54d  16  11 


England  -  •  -  - 
Scotland  .... 
Ireland        .       .      «.      • 

Year  ended  5th  of  January,  1883. 


79,218  9 
5,438  13 
2,213    5    5 


126,198  15  2 
12,994  3  7 
8,180    5    4 


15  10    6 
12    2 


2,001  13    8 

136    0    2 

0  13    2 


208,055  9  0 
17,807  19  7 
10,304    3  11 


86,808    89 


146,601    4    1 


16  12    6 


2,831    7    0  236,317  12    6 


Ezelto  OAee,  London,  0th  of  Aagust,  183S. 

[Sales  at  public  auction,  in  the  United  States,  are  restricted  in  various  ways.  In  soine  of 
the  states,  a  limited  number  only  of  auctioneers  is  appointed  by  the  government ;  while  in 
others,  every  person  who  undertakes  to  act  as  an  auctioneer  is  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  sum 
into  the  public  treaauiy  for  a  license  to  entitle  him  to  do  so. — Am,  Ed,] 

AVERAGE,  a  term  used  in  commerce  and  navigation  to  signify  a  contribution  made  by 
<he  mdividuals,  when  they  happen  to  be  more  than  one,  to  whom  a  ship,  or  the  goods  on 
beard  it,  belong,  or  by  whom  it  or  they  are  insured ;  in  order  that  no  particular  individual 
or  iodividuals  amongst  them,  who  may  have  been  forced  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  the  preserv* 
•tion  of  the  ship  or  cargo,  or  both,  should  lose  more  than  others.  "  Thus,"  says  Mr.  Ser 
jcaot  Marshall,  **  where  die  goods  of  a  particular  merchant  are  thrown  overboard  in  a  storm 
to  save  the  ship  from  mnking ;  or  where  the  masts,  cables,  anchors,  or  other  furniture  of  the 
•bip,  are  Qat  away  or  destroyed  for  the  preservation  of  the  whole ;,  or  money  or  goods  are 
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^ren  as  a  eompOMlioD  to  pintos  to  Bave  the  rest;  or  an  exfMnae  is meamd  in  reclaiming 
the  ahip,  or  defending  a  nut  in  a  foreign  eourt  of  admiralty,  and  obtaining  her  diadiaige 
from  an  nnjnat  capture  or  detention ;  in  tfaeae  and  the  like  caee8»  where  any  aacrifioe  ia  de- 
liberately and  Toluntarily  made,  or  any  expense  fiiirly  and  bondjide  incurred,  to  prevent  a 
total  loei^  such  aacrifice  or  expenae  is  the  proper  flubjfect  of  a  general  oontribntion.  Mid  oogbt 
to  be  rateably  borne  by  the  ownen  of  the  ahip,  froght,  and  caigu,  ao  that  the  loaa  may  && 
equally  on  all,  according  to  the  equitable  maxim  of  the  civil  law—no  one  ought  to  be  en- 
riched by  another'a  loaa :  Nemo  debet  heupieiari-aHenAjaeiuta" 

Upon  thii  fidr  principle  ia  founded  the  doctrine  of  average  contributions ;  regulationt  with 
respect  to  which  having  been  embodied  in  the  Rhodian  law,  were  thenoe  adopted  iAto  the 
Roman  law ;  and  form  a  prominent  part  of  aU  modem  systems  of  maritime  jurispmdence. 
The  rule  of  the  Rhodian  law  ia,  that  **  if;  fix*  the  aake  of  lightening  a  ship  in  danger  at  sea, 
goeda  be  thrown  ovariMMini,  the  loaa  incurred  ior  the  sake  of  alCahall  be  made  good  by  a. 
general  contribution.**— (D^r*  lib.  14.  tit  2.  ^  1.;  SAomberg  on  the  MariHtne  Lowe  of 
Rhodes,  p.  60.) 

Formeriy  it  was  a  common  pnctice  to  ransom  British  abips  when  captured  by  an  enemy, 
the  ransom  being  made  good  by  general  average.  But  this  praotioe  having  been  deemed 
disadvantageoua,  it  was  abolished  by  atatute  32  Geo.  8.  c  25.,  which  declares,  **That  all 
contracts  and  agreements  which  shall  be  entered  into,  and  aU  bills,  notes,  and  other  secuii- 
ties,  which  shall  be  given  by  any  person  or  persons,  fer  ranaom  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  merw 
chandiae,  or  gooda,  eaptorad  by  the  suljects  of  any  state  at  war  with  his  Majesty,  or  by  any 
penon  committing  hostilities  against  his  Majesty*a  subjects,  sliall  be  absolutely  void  in  law, 
and  of  no  effect  whatever  ;'*  and  a  penalty  of  500/.  is  given  to  the  infonner,  for  eveiy  offenoa 
against  this  act 

Average  is  either  general  or poriieiUar  /  that  ia,  it  either  afieets  aU  who  have  any  inlereat 
in  the  ship  and  cargo,  or  only  some  of  them.  The  contributions  levied  in  the  cases  men« 
tioned  above,  come  under  the  first  dasa.  But  when  losses  occur  from  ordinaiy  wear  and 
tear,  or  from  the  perils  naturally  incident  to  a  voyage,  without  being  voluntarily  enooun* 
tered,  such  as  the  accidental  springing  of  masts,  the  loss  (rf*  anchors,  dec,  or  when  any  pecu* 
liar  sacrifice  is  made  for  the  sake  of  the  $hip  onhfy  or  of  the  earn  only,  these  losses,  or  this 
aacrifice,  must  be  borne  by  the  paitiea  not  immediately  intereatM,  and  are  conaequently  d^ 
frayed  by  a  parHtular  average. 

There  are  also  some  small  diargea  called  petty  ox  aeeustomed  averages ;  it  ii  usual  to 
charge  one  thud  of  them  to  Che  ahip  and  two  thirds  to  the  cargo. 

No  general  average  ever  takes  place,  except  it  can  be  shown  that  the  danger  was  imrai* 
nent,  and  that  the  si^rifice  made  uxtf  indispeneable,  or  auppoeed  to  be  indiepeneable,  by  the 
captain  and  officers,  for  the  safety  of  the  ship  and  cargo*  The  captain,  on  coming  on 
shore,  should  immediately  make  nis  protests ;  and  he,  with  aome  of  the  crew,  should  make 
oath  that  the  goods  were  thrown  overboard,  masts  or  anchors  cut  away,  money  paid,  or  other 
loss  sustained,  for  the  preservation  of  the  ship  and  goods,  and  of  the  lives  of  those  on  beaid» 
and  for  no  other  purpoae.  The  average,  if  not  aettled  before,  should  then  be  adjusted,  and  it 
should  be  paid  before  the  cargo  it  landed ;  for  the  owners  of  the  ship  have  a  lien  on  the 
goods  on  board,  not  only  for  &e  freight,  but  also  /()  anawer  all  averages  and  eontributiom 
that  may  be  due.  But  though  the  captain  should  neglect  his  duty  in  this  respect,  the  auf* 
ferer  would  not  be  without  a  remedy,  but  might  bring  an  action  either  against  him  or  tho 
owners. 

The  laws  of  difierent  statea,  and  the  opinions  of  the  ableat  jurists,  vary  as  to  whether  the 
loss  incurred  in  defending  a  ship  against  an  enemy  or  pirate,  and  in  the  treatment  of  the 
wounded  officers  and  men,  ahould  be  made  good  by  general  or  particular  average.  Tha 
Ordinance  of  the  Hanse  Towns  (art.  85.),  the  Ordinance  of  1681  (liv.  iU.  tit  7.  §  6.),  and 
the  Code  de  Commerce  (art  400.  %  6.),  explicitly  declare  that  the  charges  on  aocoont  oi 
medicine,  and  for  attendance  upon  the  ofiicers  and  seamen  wounded  in  defending  the  ship, 
shall  be  general  average.  A  regulation  of  this  sort  seems  to  be  founded  on  reason.  But 
other  codes  are  silent  on  the  subject;  and  though  tho  contrary  opinion  had  beei»  advanced 
by  Mr.  Seneant  Marshall,  and  by  Mr.  Justice  Park  in  the  earlier  editions  of  this  work,  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  has  unanimously  decided,  that  in  England  neither  the  damage 
done  to  a  ship,  nor  the  ammunition  expended,  nor  the  expense  of  healing  sailors  wounded 
in  an  action  with  an  enemy  or  pirate,  is  a  subject  of  general  average. — (^Abbot  on  the  Law 
ofSh^pingt  part  iiL  cap.  8.) 

Much  doubt  has  been  entertained,  whether  expenses  incurred  by  a  ship  in  an  intermediata 

Cin  which  she  has  taken  refuge,  should  be  general  average,  or  fiill  only  on  the  ship, 
on  principle,  at  least,  it  is  clear,  that  if  the  retreat  of  the  ship  to  port  be  made  in  order 
to  obviate  the  danger  of  foundering,  or  some  other  great  and  imminent  calamity,  the  ex 
penses  incurred  in  entering  it,  and  during  the  time  she  is  forced  by  stress  of  weather,  or 
adverse  winds,  to  continue  in  it,  ought  to  belong  to  general  average.  But  if  the  retreat  of 
the  ship  to  port  be  mads  in  order  to  repair  an  injury  occasioned  by  the  nnskilfulneas  of  the 
master,  or  in  consequence  of  any  delect  in  her  outfit,  such,  fi^r  example,  aa  deficienetea  oi 
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ir,  provinons,  nifo,  dec,  with  which  the  ought  to  ha^  been  mMdeniiy  mpi^iod  befino 
MJttfaig  out,  the  eziMOMf  shoiild  All  wholly  on  the  owners. 

When  a  ofaip  (espposed  to  be  teaufortky^  is  forced  to  take  lefiige  in  an  intermediate  port, 
beeaiue  of  a  Iom  oooBskmed  by  a  peril  of  the  eea,  as  the  ipiinging  of  a  mast,  4cc,  then,  as 
the  aoddnnt  k  not  asciibable  to  any  filnlt  of  the  master  or  owners,  and  the  retreat  to  port  is 
indispenflable  for  the  safety  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  it  woold  seem  that  any  extraordmary  ex- 
penat  iDcanred  in  entering  it  diould  be  made  good  by  general  average. 

Supposing,  however,  t^t  it  could  be  shown,  that  the  ship  was  not,  at  her  outset,  sea- 
worthy, (Mr  in  a  condition  to  withstand  the  perils  of  the  sea ;  that  the  mast,  for  example, 
which  has  sprang,  had  been  previously  damaged ;  or  supposing  that  the  misdiief  had  been 
occasioned  by  the  incapoci^  of  the  master;  the  whole  blame  would,  in  such  a  case,  be 
Bfloribable  to  the  ownen,  who  besides  defraying  ereiy  expense,  riiould  be  liable  in  damages 
to  the  freighters  for  the  dela^  that  would  necessarily  taJie  place  in  completing  the  voyage, 
and  for  whatever  damage  might  be  done  to  the  caigo. 

These,  however,  are  merely  the  conclusions  to  which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  those  must 
oome  who  look  only  to  principles.  The  law  with  respect  to  the>  points  referred  to,  differs 
in  difierent  countries,  and  has  djifered  in  this  country  at  difierent  periods.  **  A  doubt,"  says 
Lord  Tenterden,  **  was  formeriy  entertamed  as  to  tifie  expenses  of  a  ship  in  a  port  in  which 
she  had  Ulktn  refuge  to  repair  &e  damage  occasicmed  by  a  tempest ;  but  this  has  been  re- 
moved by  late  decisions.  And  it  has  been  held,  that  the  wages  and  provisions  of  the  crew 
during  such  a  period  mast  fell  upon  the  ship  alone.  But  if  a  ship  should  necessarily  go  into 
an  intermediate  port  for  the  purpose  only  of  repairing  such  a  damage  as  is  in  itself  a  proper 
object  of  general  contribution,  possibly  the  wages,  dec  daring  the  period  of  such  detention, 
may  also  be  held  to  be  general  average,  on  the  ground  that  the  aooessoiy  should  follow  the 
nature  of  its  prindpaL^^CLoto  ofSdppingj  part  iiL  cap.  8.) 

Pertiape  the  reader  who  reflects  on  the  vagueness  of  tfus  passage  will  be  disposed  to  con- 
cur with  Lord  Tenterden's  remark  in  another  part  of  the  same  chapter,  "•  That  the  determi- 
aations  of  the  English  courts  of  justice  furnish  less  of  authori^  on  this  subject  (average)  than 
on  any  other  branch  of  maritime  law." 

The  question,  whether  the  repairs  which  a  diip  undergoes  that  is  forced  to  put  into  an 
failermediate  port  ought  to  be  general  or  particular  average,  has  occasioned  a  great  diversity 
of  opinion  ;  but  the  principles  that  oo^t  to  regulate  our  decision  with  respect  to  it  seem 
pretty  obvious.  Injuries  vctoitarily  done  to  the  i^,  as  cutting  away  masts,  yards,  dfcc  to 
avert  some  impen^ng  danger,  are  universally  admitted  to  be  general  average.  It  seems, 
however,  hardly  leas  clear,  and  is,  indeed,  expressly  laid  down  by  all  the  great  authorities, 
that  injuries  done  to  (he  ship  by  the  violence  of  the  winds  or  the  waves  should  be  particular 
average,  or  should  fell  wholly  on  the  owners.  The  ship,  to  use  the  admirable  illustration  of 
tills  principle  given  in  the  civil  law,  is  like  the  tool  or  instrument  of  a  workman  in  his  trade. 
If  in  doing  his  woik  he  break  his  hammer,  his  anvil,  or  any  other  instrument,  he  can  claim 
no  satisfection  for  tiiis  from  his  employer^— (Z)i(^.  lib.  xiv.  tit  S.  ^  U.)  The  owners  are 
hound,  both  by  the  usual  conditions  in  all  cbarterparties,  and  at  common  law,  to  carry  the 
CMgo  to  its  datination ;  and  they  must  consequently  be  bound,  in  the  event  of  the  ship  sus- 
taining any  acddeutal  or  natural  damage  during  the  voyage,  either  to  repair  that  damage  at 
their  ovm  expense,  or  to  provide  another  vessri  to  forward  the  goods.  In  point  of  feet,  too, 
such  subsidiary  ships  have  often  been  provided ;  but  it  has  never  been  pretended  that  their 
hire  was  a  subject  of  general  average,  though  it  is  plain  it  has  quite  as  good  a  right  to  be  so 
considered  as  the  cost  (^  repairing  the  damage  done  to  the  ship  by  a  peril  of  the  sea.  Henoe, 
when  a  ship  puts  into  an  intermediate  port  for  the  common  safety,  the  charges  incurred  in 
entering  the  port,  and  down  to  the  earnest  time  that  the  wind  and  weather  hearm/e  fonowra- 
hk  for  leaning  it,  ought  to  be  general  average ;  but  th^repair  of  any  damage  she  ma^^  have 
sustained  by  wear  and  tear,  or  by  the  mere  violence  of  me  storm,  or  an  accidental  peril,  and 
the  wages  of  the  crew,  and  other  expenoes  incurred  after  the  weather  has  moderated,  should 
fiyi  wholly  on  the  owners. 

It  has  been,  however,  within  these  few  years,  decided,  in  the  case  of  a  British  ship  that 
had  been  obliged  to  put  into  port  in  consequence  of  an  injury  resulting  from  her  accidentally 
coming  into  collision  with  another,  that  so  much  of  the  repidr  she  then  underwent  as  was 
ahsoktteiv  rueeswrif  to  enalfk  her  to  per  f^rm  her  voyage  should  be  general  average.  The 
Judges,  however,  spoke  rather  doubtfully  on  the  subject;  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficiU  to 
discover  any  good  grounds  for  the  judgment— (Plummer  and  Another  v.  Wildman,  3  JIf.  4* 
&  482.^ — ^It  seems  directly  opposed  to  all  prinoi{rfe,  as  well  as  to  the  authority  of  the  laws 
of  Rhodes  (Dig,  14.  tit  2.),  of  Oleron  (art  9X  of  Wisby  (art  13.\  and  to  the  common 
law  with  respect  to  freight  Lord  Tenterden  has  expressed  himaelt  as  if  he  were  hostile  to 
the  judgment  It  is,  indeed,  at  variance  with  all  the  doctrines  he  lays  down ;  and  the  terms 
in  wfaidk  he  alludes  to  ii,  **  yet  in  one  case,"  appear  to  hold  it  forth  as  an  exception  (which  it 
certainly  is)  to  the  course  of  decisions  on  the  subject 

It  is  now  usual  in  this  country,  when  a  vessel  puts  into  port  on  account  of  a  damage 
hekmging  to  particttlar  average,  which  requires  to  be  repaired  before  she  can  safely  proceed 
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on  her  voyage,  to  aUow  in  geoeral  avenge  the  expense  of  entering  the  port  and  unloadingv 
to  charge  the  owners  of  the  goods,  or  their  underwriters  with  the  warehouse  rent  and 
expenses  attending  the  cargo,  and  to  throw  the  expense  of  reloading  and  departure  on  the 
freight. 

According  to  the  law  of  England,  when  a  ship  is  injured  hy  coming  into  collision  with 
or  running  foul  of  another,  if  the  misfortune  has  been  accidental,  and  no  blame  can  be 
ascribed  to  either  party,  the  owners  of  the  damaged  ship  have  to  bear  the  loss ;  but  where 
blame  can  be  fairly  imputed  to  one  of  (he  parties,  it,  of  course,  falls  upon  him  to  make  good 
the  damage  done  to  the  other.  The  regulations  in  the  Code  de  Commerce  (art  407.) 
harmonise,  in  this  respect,  with  our  own.  According,  however,  to  the  laws  of  Oleron  and 
Wisby,  and  the  famous  French  ordinance  of  1681,  the  damage  occasioned  by  an  accidental 
collision  is  to  be  defrayed  equally  by  both  parties. 

The  ship  and  freight,  and  every  thing  on  board,  even  jewels,  plate,  and  money,  except 
wearing  apparel,  contribute  to  general  average.  But  the  wages  of  seamen  do  not  contribute ; 
because,  hsd  they  been  laid  under  this  obligation,  they  might  have  been  tempted  to  oppose  a 
sacrifice  necessary  for  the  general  safety. 

Different  states  have  adopted  different  modes  of  valuing  the  articles  which  are  to  contri- 
bute to  an  average.  In  this  respect  the  law  of  England  has  varied  considerably  at  different 
periods.  At  present,  however,  the  ship  is  valued  at  the  price  she  is  worth  on  her  arrival  at 
the  port  of  delivery.  The  value  of  the  freight  is  held  to  be  the  clear  sum  which  the  ship  haa 
earned  after  seamen's  wages,  pilotage,  and  all  such  other  charges  as  come  under  the  name 
of  petty  averages,  are  deducted.  It  is  now  the  settled  practice  to  value  the  goods  lost,  as  well 
as  those  saved,  at  the  price  they  would  have  fetched  in  ready  money,  at  the  port  ofddivery^ 
on  the  ship*s  arrival  there,  freight,  duties,  and  other  charges,  being  deducted.  Each  persoirs 
share  of  the  loss  will  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  value  of  his  property,  that  the  whole 
loss  bears  to  the  aggregate  value  of  the  ship,  freight,  and  cargo.  The  necessity  of  taking 
the  goods  lost  into  this  account  is  obvious ;  for  otherwise  their  owner  would  be  the  only, 
person  who  would  not  be  a  loser. 

When  the  loss  of  masts,  cables,  and  other  furniture  of  the  ship,  is  compensated  by  general 
average,  it  is  usual,  as  the  new  articles  will  in  all  ordinary  cases  be  of  greater  value  than 
those  that  have  been  lost,  to  deduct  one  third  from  the  value  of  the  former,  leaving  twa 
thirds  only  to  be  contributed. 

But  the  mode  of  adjusting  an  average  will  be  better  understood  by  the  following  examj^e, 
extracted  from  Chief  Justice  Tenterden's  valuable  work  on  the  Law  of  Shippings  part  iii. 
cap.  8. 

"  The  reader  will  nippose  that  it  became  necessary,  in  the  Downs,  to  cut  the  cable  of  a 
ship  destined  for  Hull ;  that  the  ship  afterwards  struck  upon  the  Goodwin,  which  compelled 
the  master  to  cut  away  his  mast,  and  cast  overboard  part  of  the  cargo,  in  which  operation 
another  part  was  injured ;  and  that  the  ship,  being  cleared  from  the  sands,  was  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  Ramsgate  harbour,  to  avoid  the  further  effects  of  the  storm. 


AMODHT  or  LOSSBS. 


VALUE  OP  ABTICLBS  TO  CONTBIBUTB. 


£ 

Goods  of  A.  cast  overboard      -       -       -  600 

Damage  of  tbe  goods  of  B.  hj  the  Jettison  800, 

Freight  of  the  goods  cast  overboard        -  100 
Price   of  a  new  cable,  anchor,  and") 

mast £300}.  SOO 

Deduct  one  third       -       -       -       100  3 

Expense  of  bringing  the  ship  off  the  sands  60 
Pilotage  and  port  duties  going  into  the 
harbour  and  out,  and  commission  to  the 

agent  who  made  the  disbursements      -  100 

Expenses  there         -       -       .       -       •  S5 

Adjusting  this  average     •       .       -       -  4 

Postage     -------  1 

Total  of  losses         -       -       -         }£\,VSQ 


Goods  of  A.  cast  overboard  -  -  - 
Sound  value  of  the  goods  of  B.,  deduct- 

ins  freight  and  charges  .  .  . 
Goods  of  G.       _--.-- 

— ofD. 

ofB. 

Value  of  the  ship  -  -  -  -  - 
Clear  freight,  deducting  wages,  victuals, 

&o.    ------- 


£ 
500 

1,000 

500 
9,000 
5,000 
3,000 

800 


Total  of  contributory  values 


£11,800 


Then,  11,800/.  :  1,180/.  :  t  1001.  t  10/. 
"That  is,  each  person  will  lose  10  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  his  Interest  in  the  cargo,  ship,  or 
freight.  Therefore,  A.  loees  50/.,  B.  100/.,  C.  50/.,  D.  200/.,  E.  500/.,  the  owners  380/.;  in  all,  1,1601. 
Upon  this  calculation,  the  owners  are  to  lose  380/. ;  but  they  are  to  receive  firom  the  contribution  88Q/.| 
to  make  good  their  disbursements,  and  100/.  more  for  the  freight  of  the  goods  thrown  overboard ;  or 
480/.,  minus  380/. 

They,  therefore,  are  actually  to  receive     ---------        £300 

A.  is  to  contribute  50/.,  but  has  lost  500/. ;  therefore  A.  is  to  receive        -       •       .  490 

B.  is  to  contribute  100/.,  but  has  lost  300/. ;  therefore  B.  is  to  receive       -       -       -  100 

Total  to  be  actually  received        -        £750 

f  C.    £  50 

Gi  the  other  hand,  C,  D.,  and  E.  have  lost  nothing,  and  are  to  pay  as  before ;  vlz.<  D.      300 

(.B.      500 

Total  to  be  actually  paid      -       -        £73fl 
Which  Is  exactly  ei|aal  to  the  total  to  be  actually  received,  and  mast  be  paid  by  and  to  each  person  in 
rateaUs  proportion. 
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^'In  the  aboTe  csUmtte  of  lones,  I  have  included  the  fineight  of  the  goods  thrown  oveihoaid, 
itibich  appeaxB  to  be  proper,  as  the  freight  of  the  goods  is  to  "be  pdd,  and  their  supposed 
Taiue  is  taken  clear  of  freight,  as  well  as  other  charges.  In  this  coantry,  where  the  practioe 
of  insorance  is  very  general,  it  is  osual  for  the  broker,  who  has  procured  the  policy  of  insu-  - 
rmoe,  to  draw  np  an  adjustment  of  the  average  which  is  commonly  paid  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  insurers  without  dispute.  In  case  of  dispute,  the  contribution  may  be  recovered 
either  by  a  attit  in  equity,  or  by  an  action  at  law,  instituted  by  each  individual  entitled  to 
recdve,  against  each  party  that  ought  to  pay,  for  the  amount  of  his  share.  And  in  the  case 
of  a  general  ship,  where  there  are  many  consignees,  it  is  usual  for  the  master,  before  he  delivers 
the  goods,  to  tidce  a  bond  from  the  diflerent  merchants  for  payment  of  their  portions  of  tho 
average  when  the  same  shall  be  adjusted." 

The  subject  of  average  does  not  necessarily  make  a  part  of  the  law  of  insurance ;  Aough 
as  insurers,  from  the  terms  of  most  policies,  are  liable  to  indemnify  the  insured  against  those 
eontxibationa  which  are  properly  denominated  general  average,  its  consideration  vciy  fre* 
qneoUy  oocure  m  questions  os  to  partial  losses.  But  in  order  to  confine  assurances  to  that 
which  should  be  their  only  object,  namely,  an  indemnity  against  real  and  important  losses 
arising  from  a  peril  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  to  obviate  disputes  respecting  losses  arising  from 
the  perishable  <|uality  of  the  goods  insured,  and  all  trivial  subjects  of  difference  and  litiga- 
tioo,  it  seems  to  be  the  general  law  of  all  maritime  states,  and  is  expressly,  indeed,  provided 
by  die  fiimoos  Ordinance  of  1681  (see  liv.  iii.  tit.  6.  §  47.,  and  the  elaborate  commentaTy  of 
M.  Valin),  that  the  insurer  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  demand  on  account  of  average,  unless 
it  exceed  one  per  cent  An  article  (No,  408.)  to  the  same  effect  is  inserted  in  the  Code  de 
Commerce  /  and,  by  stipulation,  this  limitation  is  frecpiently  extended  in  French  policies  to 
three  or  four  per  cent  A  similar  practice  was  adopted  in  this  country  in  1749.  It  is  now 
eonstanUy  stipulated  in  all  policies,  that  upon  certain  enumerated  articles  of  a  quality  pecu- 
fiady  perishable,  the  insurer  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  partial  loss  whatever ;  that  upon  cer- 
tain othera  liable  to  partial  injuries,  but  less  diificult  to  be  preserved  at  sea,  he  shall  only  be 
ftable  for  partial  losses  vhoxefive  per  cent ;  and  that  as  to  all  other  goods,  and  also  the  ship 
and  freight,  he  shall  only  be  Uable  for  partial  losses  above  three  per  cent  This  stipulation 
is  made  by  a  memorandum  inserted  at  the  bottom  of  all  pdides  done  at  Lloyd*s  of  the  fol- 
lowing tenour: — ^N.  B.  Corn,  fish,  sak,  fruit,  floor,  and  seeds,  are  warranted  free  from 
average^  unless  general,  or  the  ^ip  be  stranded ;  sugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  flsix,  hides,  and  skins, 
■ra  warranted  free  from  average  under  6L  per  cent ;  and  all  other  goods  free  from  average 
mider  OL  per  cent,  unless  general,  or  the  ship  be  stranded." 

The  fonn  of  this  memorandum  was  univeraally  used,  as  well  by  the  Royal  Exchange  and 
London  Assurance  Companies  as  by  private  underwriters,  till  1764,  when  it  was  decided 
that  a  ship  having  run  aground,  was  a  stranded  ship  within  the  meaning  of  the  memoran- 
dom ;  and  that  aHhou^  she  got  off  again,  the  underwriters  were  liable  to  the  average  or 
partial  kMs  upon  damaged  com.  This  decision  induced  the  two  Companies  to  strike  the 
words  *'  or  the  skip  he  stranded,**  out  of  the  memorandum ;  so  that  now  they  consider  them^ 
selves  liable  to  no  losses  which  can  happen  to  such  commodities,  except  general  averages  and 
total  losses.    The  old  form  is  still  retained  by  the  private  underwritera. — (See  Stbakoivo.) 

The  reader  is  referred,  for  the  further  discussion  of  this  important  subject,  to  the  article 
MAaiKK  iNsraAKcx;  and  to  Mr,  Stecen^s  Essay  on  Avemge  t  Abbdt  on  the  Law  of 
Sharping,  part  iii.  cap.  8. ;  Marshall  on  Xnsuranee,  book  i  cap.  12.  a.  7. ;  Park  on  bisur^ 
aneej  cap.  7. ;  and  Mr.  BenMs  elaborate  and  able  work  on  the  PrineipUs  of  Indemnity  m 
Marine  htsuranee, 

[On  this  veiy  perplexed  subject  of  average,  see  also  Kenfs  Commentary  on  AmerieoM 
JjOOf  Lecture  47. — Anu  Ed] 

AVOIRDUPOIS,  a  weight  used  in  determining  the  gravity  of  bulky  oommodities.— See 
WzieBTs  Airn  Mxascilss. 


B. 


BACON  (Ger.  Speck  f  Du.  ^peft;  Fr.  Lard,-  It  Span.and  Pwt  Lardo;  Rus.  Solo; 
Lit  Lardum')  is  made  from  the  skies  and  belly  of  the  pig,  which  are  first  thoroughly 
impregnated  with  salt;  then  sufiered  to  remain  for  a  certain  period  in  brine;  and,  lastly, 
dried  and  smoked.  The  counties  of  England  most  oelebreted  for  bacon  are  York,  Hants, 
Berks,  and  Wilts.  Ireland  produces  great  quantities  of  bacon ;  but  it  is  neither  so  clean 
fed,  nor  so  well  cured  as  the  English,  and  is  much  lower  priced.  Of  the  Scotch  countien, 
Dumfries,  Wigton^  and  Kirkcudbright  are  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  their  bacon  and 
hams,  of  which  they  now  export  large  quantities,  principally  to  the  Liverpool  and  London 
mttkets. 

Tiie  impods  of  bacon  and  hams  from  Ireland  have  increased  nqodly  of  late  yean.    The 
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wenge  quantity  imported  daring  Ibe  three  yean  ending  the  25th  of  March,  1800,  only 
amounted  to  41»958  cwt;  whereas  during  the  three  yean  ending  with  1820,  the  aTerage 
imports  amounted  to  204,380  cwt ;  and  daring  the  three  yean  ending  with  1825,  they  had 
increaaed  to  838,218  cwt  In  1825,  the  trada  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  waa 
placed  on  the  footing  of  a  ooaating  trade ;  and  baoon  and  hama  are  imported  and  exported 
without  any  specific  entiy  at  the  Coatom-houae.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  imports  of 
these  articlea  into  Great  Britain  from  Ireland  amount,  at  present,  to  little  leas  than  500,000 
cwt  a  year.  The  quantity  of  bacon  and  hams  exported  from  Ireland  to  loreign  countries 
is  inoonsiderable ;  not  exceeding  1,500  or  2,000  cwt  a  year. 

The  duty  on  bacon,  being  28s.  the  cwt  is  in  effect  prohibitoiy.  The  duty  ^  hams  it 
the  same  as  on  bacon.  By  the  7  Geo.  4  c  48.  bacon  is  not  to  be  entered  to  be  warehoused 
except  for  exportation  onfy;  and  if  it  be  ao  warriioused,  it  cannot  be  taken  out  for  home 
use. 

baggage:,  in  commercial  navigation,  the  wearing  apparel  and  other  articles  destined 
for  the  sole  use  or  accommodation  of  Ae  crews  and  passengen  of  ships,  llie  following  are 
the  Custom-house  regulations  with  respect  to  baggage  :— 

Banaf  e  and  apparel  accompanied  by  the  proprietor,  worn  and  in  use  (not  made  up  for  the  purpose 
of  being  introduced  into  this  country),  exempted  from  all  doty  on  importation. 

Articlea  in  batgage  subject  to  dutv  or  prohibited  may  be  left  in  custody  of  the  offlcers  of  cnstoraa 
for  a  period  of  six  months,  to  give  the  party  aa  opportunity  of  paying  the  duty  or  taking  them  back. 
—iCwtonu  Order,  August  0.  1823.) 

If  unaccompanied  by  proprietor,  proof  must  he  made  by  the  party  that  it  Is  as  aforesaid,  and  not 
Imported  as  merchandise,  otherwise  it  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  SO  p»r  cent. 

If  not  cleared  at  the  expiration  of  six  months  fkom  the  date  of  landing,  it  is  Hable  to  be  sold  for 
duty  and  charges,  the  residue  (If  any)  to  be  paid  to  the  right  owner  on  proof  being  adduced  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  honourable  Board. 

One  fowling-piece  and  one  pair  of  pistols  aceompanyinf  the  party,  bcmA  JUe  ia  use,  flree  per  Ooa* 
toms  Order,  July  5. 1833. 

Spirits,  being  the  remains  of  passengers'  stores  may  be  admitted  to  entry. — (6  Gn.  4.  c.  107.  )  107.) 

One  pint  of  drinkable  spirits  of  whatever  strength,  or  half  a  pint  of  cordial  or  Cologne  water,  in 
baggage  for  private  use— Oee.— (TVsesury  Ord^,  October  30. 1830.) 

Carriages  of  British  manufiicture,  in  use— fVee.— (TVeoMry  Order,  September  96. 1817.) 

Glass,  In  dressing  or  medicine  cases,  of  British  manufacture,  free  upon  proof  that  no  drawback  has 
been  reeelred.— (TYsoMirir  Order,  December  9.  1831.)— (JVyrsaV  Tlablee.} 

KBngUek  Booke  rtfrinted  aftrM<f.— Not  more  than  a  eingU  een  of  each  work  is  allowed  to  be  lm» 
rted  In  a  passenger's  baggage,  and  for  the  private  use  of  the  party  himself.— (C««(mi«  Order, 
Lh  of  June,  1890.)— Such  works  are  absolutely  prohibited  to  be  Imported  as  merchandise.— (See 
Books.) 

Pueeengere  iemfing  iMving'  Fereign  Oeede  im  their  Pmssssimi.— The  following  clause  In  the  act  3  U 
4  Will.  4.  c.  53.  has  reference  to  tbb  subject : — **  If  any  passenger  or  other  person,  on  board  any  ves- 
sel or  boat,  shall,  upon  being  questioned  by  any  customs  officer,  whether  be  or  she  has  any  forein 
goods  upon  his  or  her  person,  or  in  his  or  her  possession,  denv  the  same,  and  any  such  goods  shall, 
after  such  denial,  be  discovered  upon  his  or  her  person,  or  In  nis  or  her  possession,  such  goods  shall 
be  forfeited,  and  such  person  shall  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  such  goods.'*— <  37. 

BAHIA,  OB  ST.  SALVADOR,  a  large  dty  (formerly  the  capital)  of  Brazit,  contiguous 
to  Cape  St  Antonio,  wliieh  forms  the  right  or  eastern  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  noble  bay 
of  Todos  oa  Santoa,  or  All-Saints.  Acoonling  to  the  observations  of  M.  Roussin,  the  light* 
bouse  on  the  Cape  is  in  lat  18<>  O'  30'^  S.,  long.  38^  90^  W.  The  <^po8ite  side  of  the  en- 
trance to  die  bay  is  formed  by  the  isknd  of  Taporica,  distant  from  Cape  St  Antonio  about 
Si  leaguea.  But  a  bank  along  the  ahore  of  the  island  narrows  thepassage  for  large  ships  to 
about  two  thirds  this  distance.  Another  bank  runs  8. 8.  W.  from  Cape  St  Antonio  about  1 1 
league.  Within,  die  bay  expands  into  a  capacious  basin,  having  several  islands  and  har- 
boun»  the  depth  of  water  varying  from  8  and  10  to  40  folhoms,  affording  ample  acoommo* 
dation  and  secure  anchorage  for  the  hirgeat  fleets. 

There  is  anotfier  entrance  to  the  bay,  ]^rtiy  exhibited  in  the  following  plan,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  island  of  Taporica ;  but  it  is  narrow,  intricate,  and  at  its  mouth  has  not  more  than  6 
feet  water.  Several  riven  have  their  embouchure  in  the  bay,  which  generally  occasions  a 
current  to  set  from  the  north  end  of  the  island  by  Cape  St  Antonio ;  when  the  rivera  are 
flooded,  this  current  is  sometimes  very  strong.  The  light-hotise  at  the  extremity  of  the  cape 
has  no  great  elevation,  and  cannot  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  more  than  3  or  3^  leaguea.  The 
usual  place  of  anchorage  is  abreast  of  the  city,  north  and  south  of  Fort  do  Mar. 
.  The  city  is  partly  built  on  the  beach,  but  principally  on  pretty  high  ground  immediately 
contiguous.  The  public  buildings,  particularly  ^e  churches,  are  numerous,  and  some  i 
them  magnificent;  but  the  streets  are  naxrow,  ill  paved,  and  filthy.  Population,  125,000 
The  city  is  defended  by  several  ports,  but  none  of  them  are  of  veiy  great  strength. 

The  trade  of  Bahia  ia  veiy  considerable ;  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  increase.  The 
average  exports  amount,  at  preaent,  to  about  45,000  chests  (13  cwt  each)  of  sugar;  35,000 
begs  (170  lbs.  each)  of  cotton ;  4,000  tons  of  ooflee,  with  hides,  tobacoo,  rice,  d^e  and  fancy 
woods,  bullion,  dec.  The  imports  are  similar  to  those  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred  for  some  account  of  the  commense  of  Brasil,  with  particulars  as  to  duties,  charge^ 
dkc.  There  are  several  private  building  yards  at  Tapagippe,  in  which  ahips  of  all  dimenibna 
are  built ;  they  are  handsome,  well  modcAled,  and  the  timber  veiy  suitable  for  the  purpose 
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Mnh»,  Frrfr»to,«rfjr«««mof  Bimsll  MmeM  those  of  Poitanl;  for  wWeli,  iw  Lmww.  The 
cinlcrt.  or  measttre  of  corn,  riM,  itt,  dlflTenin  dllfeient  proTlnces,  beinf  in  some  I -95  bushel  Winch, 
meat.,  snd  In  others  1  only.  At  Bahia  it  is  estlmaud  at  1.  Wine  and  olive  oU  pav  doty  on  being 
imported  by  the  pipe,  hotshead,  or  barrel  r  they  are  retailed  by  the  firasco  or  case  botUe-  4*6  pints 
Sngli«b  wine  measure.    In  189a,  ISS  British  ships,  carrying  S9,1M  tons,  entered  Bahia.^(4««iuMrt  d« 


O^mmtrte  MdHthu  Ibr  1833,  p.  S83.;  and  prnaU  n^onaadoB.) 

ptmi,— The  subjoined  wood-cut  conveys  a  clearer  and  better  idea  of  this  celebrated  bay  than  could 
be  acquired  from  any  description.  It  is  copied,  without  anv  reduction,  from  a  revised  edition  of  a 
Ponufuese  chart,  pubUshed  by  Mr.  Laurie  ;  andezhihita  thehanin,  sonadlBis,  anchorage,  dec. 


Scale  of  Nautlc  Leagues. 


f  u  tte  Ptam.—A^  Cape,  light-house,  and  fort  of  St.  Antonio }  B,  Fort  do  Mar 

D,Tapagippe;  E,  bla  do  Mar  i  F,  Xsla  dos  Frados»  €1,  Fort  Baaunont. 


u  JBHT  i  C,  Fort  St« 
The  flgnres  In  the 


flan  are  the  sonnifings  iafhthoms. 

BALACH0N6,  aa  article  ooniiatmf  of  poooded  or  Inroiwd  Ml  Small  flih,  with  pimwiii 
•DdBhrimpsy  are prindpaUjflmpkiyad  in  nuking iU  Tbao^UeiiAmdof&nan^toi^bnDgam, 
tfita  sabateace,  naed  aa  a  oonauDant  to  rioe»  ia  laigely  oonamiiad  in  all  tba  oomtriaa  to  the 
aaat  of  Bengal*  indndiiig  the  aoathem  provincea  of  China,  and  the  ialanda  of  the  Eaatam 
Arehipelasow    Ita  dialribotion  givea  liae  to  an  eitenAve  intenial  traffic. 

BALANCE,  in  aoooonta,  la  the  tenn  oied  to  9Xfnm  the  differenee  between  the  debtor 
and  creditor  aidea  of  an  aoooont. 

BALANCE,  in  oonuneroe,  ia  the  terai  oommonly  need  to  eipieaB  the  difierenee  between 
thevaloeofthe  ezportafromandimportaintoaooontij.  The  balanoe  ia  aaid  to  be  fiivonrap 
ble  when  the  vafaie  of  the  exporta  exoeeda  thai  of  the  imwurti,  and  onfii^oarable  when  the 
valoe  of  the  importa  exoeeda  that  of  the  exporta.  Aoconung  to  the  Cnatom-houae  retonay 
tiie  official  Tsloe  of  the  exporta  from  Great  Britain,  exdnaiTe  of  foreign  and  oommercial  mer  • 
cfaandin,  during  the  year  ending  5th  of  Januarj,  18^  amounted  to  64,562»087il ;  and  the 
VouL— F 
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official  vahie  of  Ifao  imports  during  the  sameyear  amoiinted  to  43,237,41 6il ;  leaving  a  favonv 
able  balance  of  21,344,621/. 

The  attainment  of  a  fitvourable  balance  was  formerly  leganled  as  an  object  of  the  greatest 
importance.  The  preciona  metals  early  acquired,  in  consequence  of  their  being  used  as 
nioney,  an  artificial  importance,  and  were  long  considered  as  the  only  real  wealtli  either  in- 
dividuals or  nations  could  possess.  And  as  countries  without  mines  could  not  obtain  supplies 
of  these  metals  except  in  exchange  for  exported  products,  it  was  concluded,  that  if  the  value 
■of  the  commodities  exported  exceeded  that  of  those  imported,  the  balance  would  have  to  be 
paid  by  the  importation  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  the  precious  metals ;  and  conversely.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  restraints  imposed  on  the  freedom  of  commeroe,  during  the  lart 
two  centuries,  grew  out  of  this  notion.  The  importance  of  having  a  fiivourabie  balance  be- 
ing uuiveFBally  admitted,  eveiy  effort  was  made  to  attain  it ;  and  nothing  seemed  so  effectual 
for  this  purpose  as  the  devising  of  schemes  to  fiicilitate  exportation,  and  hinder  the  importa- 
tion of  almost  all  products,  except  gold  and  silver,  that  were  not  intended  for  future  exporta* 
tion.  But  the  gradual  thinigh  slow  growth  of  sounder  opinions  with  respect  to  the  nature 
and  functions  of  money,  showed  the  futility  of  a  system  of  policy  having  such  objects  in 
view.  It  is  now  conceded  on  all  hands  that  gold  and  silver  are  nothing  but  commodities ;  and 
that  it  is  in  no  respect  necessary  to  interfere  either  to  encourage  their  importation,  or  to  pre- 
vent their  exportation.  In  Great  Britain  they  may  be  freely  exported  and  imported,  whether 
m  the  shape  of  coin  or  bullion. — (See  Coiv.) 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  theory  of  the  balance  of  trade  is  not  erroneous  merely  from 
the  &lse  notions  which  its  advocates  entertained  with  respect  to  money ;  it  proceeds  on  rtdi-. 
cally  mistaken  views  as  to  the  nature  of  commerce.  The  mode  in  which  the  balance  is  usu- 
ally estimated  is,  indeed,  completely  fallacious.  Supposing,  however,  that  it  could  be  cor- 
rectly ascertained,  it  woiUd  be  found  in  opposition  to  the  common  opinion,  that  the  imports 
into  every  commercial  country  generally  exceed  the  exports ;  and  that  when  a  balance  is  form- 
ed, it  is  only  in  certain  cases,  and  those  of  rare  occurrence,  tliat  it  is  cancelled  by -a  bullion 
|)ayment 

I.  The  proper  business  of  the  wholesale  merchant  consists  in  carrying  the  various  products 
of  the  different  countries  of  the  world,  from  the  places  where  their  \'alue  is  least  to  thoee 
where  it  is  greatest;  or,  which  is  the  same  .thing,  in  distributing  them  according  to  the  effect- 
ire  demand.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  there  could  be  no  motive  to  export  any  species  of  pro- 
duce, unless  that  which  it  was  intended  to  import  in  its  stead  were  of  greater  V8&ue.  When 
an  English  merchant  commissions  a  quantity  of  Polish  wheat,  he  calculates  on  its  selling  ibr 
so  much  more  than  its  price  in  Poland,  as  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  expense  of  freight,  in- 
surance, &C.,  and  to  yield,  besides,  the  common  and  ordinaiy  rate  of  profit  on  the  capital  em- 
ployed. If  the  wheat  did  not  sell  for  this  much,  its  importation  would  obviously  be  a  loss  to 
the  importer.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  no  merchant  ever  did  or  ever  will  export,  but  in  the  view 
of  importing  something  more  valuable  in  return.  And  so  far  from  an  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  being  any  criterion  of  an  advantageous  comrncrce,  it  is  directly  the  reverse ;  and  the 
truth  is,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  to  the  contrary,  that  unless  the 
value  of  the  imports  exceeded  that  of  the  exports,  foreign  trade  could  not  be  carried  on.  Were 
this  not  the  case — that  is,  were  the  value  of  the  exports  always  greater  than  the  value  of  the 
imports — ^noerchants  would  lose  on  every  transaction  with  foreigners,  and  the  trade  with  them' 
would  be  speedily  abandoned. 

In  England,  the  rates  at  which  all  artides  of  export  and  import  are  offidaliy  valued  were 
fixed  so  &r  back  as  1696.  But  the  very  great  alteration  that  has  since  taken  place,  not  only 
in  the  value  of  money,  but  also  in  the  cost  of  most  part  of  the  commodities  produced  in  this 
and  other  eountries(  has  rendered  thie  official  valuation,  though  valuable  as  a  means  of  de- 
termining their  quantity,  of  no  use  whatever  as  a  criterion  of  the  true  value  of  the  exports 
and  imports.  In  order  to  remedy  this  defect,  an  account  of  the  real  or  dtelared  value  of  the 
exports  is  annually  prepared,  from  the  declarations  of  the  merchants,  and  laid  before  parlia- 
ment ;  there  is,  however,  no  such  account  of  imports ;  and,  owing  to  the  difficulties  which 
high  duties  throw  in  the  way,  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  frame  one  with  any  thing  like  ac- 
curacy. It  has  also  been  alleged,  imd  apparently  with  some  probability,  that  merchants  have 
not  unfrequently  been  in  the  hahit  of  exaggerating  the  value  of  articles  entitled  to  drawbacks 
on  exportatbn;  but  the  recent  extension  and  improvement  of  the  warehousing  system, 
and  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  drawbadts,  must  materially  lessen  whatever  fraud  or 
inaccuracy  may  have  arisen  firom  this  sourcew  bideed,  as  most  articles  are  charged  with  an 
ad  valorem  duly  of  lQs»  per  cent  on  exportation,  we  should  consider  that,  if  any  thing,  their 
value  would  bo  rather  under  than  over-rated.  We  believe,,  however,  that  their  declared  value 
comes  very  near  the  truth ;  at  leasts  sufficiently  so  for  all  practical  purposes. 
•  Now  the  declared  value  of  the  exports  in  1832  was  only  36,046,027/.,  being  little  more 
than  half  "heir  official  value,  and  upwards  of  7fi(M,000L  under  the  official  value  of  the  im-^ 
ports.  What  the  excess  of  the  latter  might  be,  had  we  the  means  of  comparing  their  real  value' 
with  that  of  the  exports,  it  is  inqXMsible  to  say :  but  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt,  that,' 
yeaenlly  speaking,  it  wouU  be  vary  cooaideKiUe.    The  vakte  of  an  exported  commodi^  itf 
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«idiinted  at  ihe  moment  of  its  being  sent  abroad/ and  btfore  itg  value  » increased  by  the  ez 
incurred  in  transporting  it  to  the  place  of  its  destination ;  whereas  the  value  of  the 


commodity  imported  in  its  stead  Ls  estimated  afier  it  has  arrived  at  its  destination,  and,  con- 
sequentlj,  after  its  vahxe  has  been  enhanced  by  the  cost  of  freight,  insurance,  importer's 
profits,  &c. 

In  the  United  States,  the  value  of  the  imports,  as  ascertained  by  the  Custom-house  returps^ 
always  exceeds  the  value  of  the  exports.  And  although  our  practieal  politicians  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  considering  the  excess  of  the  former  as  a  certain  proof  of  a  disadvantageous 
commerce,  *'it  is  nevertheless  troe,"  says  Mr.  Pitkin,  **  that  the  real  gain  of  the  United  States 
has  been  nearly  in  proportion  a&  their  imports  kaoe  exceeded  their  exports  " — (Commerce, 
of  the  Vhiied  Statest  2deA,p,  880.)  The  great  excess  of  American  importa  has  in  part 
been  occasioned  by  the  Americans  generally  exporting  their  own  sniplns  produce,  and  con- 
sequently, receiving  from  foreigners  not  only  an  equivalent  for  their  exports,  but  also  for  the 
ooit  of  conveying  them  to  the  foreign  market  *<In  1811,"  says  the  aothor  just  quoted, 
"  flour  sold  in  America  for  nine  dollars  and  a  fudf  per  barrel,  and  in  Spain  for  fifteen  doU 
kn.  The  value  of  the  cargo  of  a  vessel  carrying  5,000  barrels  of  flour  would,  therefore,  be 
estimated  at  the  period  of  its  exportation  at  47,500  dollars;  bnt  as  this  flour  would  sell, 
when  carried  to  Spain,  for  75,000  doUars,  the  American  merchant  would  be  entitled  to  draw 
on  his  agent  in  Spain  for  27,500  doUani  more  than  the  floor  cost  in  America ;  or  than  the  sum 
for  which  he  oould  have  drawn,  had  the  flour  been  exported  in  a  vessel  belonging  to  a 
Spanish  merchant  But  the  transaction  would  not  end  here.  The  75,000  dollars  would  be 
vested  in  some  species  of  Spanish  or  other  European  goods  fit  for  the  American  market ;  and 
flie  freight,  insurance,  Sec.,  on  account  of  the  return  cargo,  would  probably  increase  its  value 
to  100,000  dollars ;  so  that,  in  all,  the  American  merchant  might  have  imported  goods  worth 
52,500  dollars  more  thaa  the  flour  originally  sent  to  Spain.**  It  is  as  impossible  to  deny 
that  such  a  transaction  as  this  is  SMlvantageous,  as  it  is  to  deny  that  its  advantage  consists  en- 
tirely in  the  excess  of  the  value  of  the  goods  imported  over  the  value  of  those  exported.  And 
it  is  equally  clear  that  America  might  have  had  the  real  balance  of  payments  in  her  fovour, 
though  snch  transactions  as  the  above  had  been  multiplied  to  any  eonceiviBble  extent 

IL  In  the  second  place,  when  a  balance  is  due  by  one  country  to  another,  it  is  but  seldom 
fliat  it  is  paid  by  remitting  bullion  from  the  debtor  to  the  creditor  country.  If  the  sum  due 
by  the  Brilish  merchants  to  those  of  Holland  be  greater  than  the  sum  due  by  the  latter  to 
them,  the  balance  of  payments  will  be  against  Britain ;  but  this  balance  will  not,  and  indeed 
cannot,  be  discharged  by  an  exportation  of  bullion,  unless  ImUion  be,  id  the  time,  theeheapest 
exportable  commodity ;  or,  which  is  the  same  Uiing,  wdess  it  may  be  more  aibantageousfy 
reported  than  any  thing  else.  To  illustrate  this  principle,  let  us  suppose  that  die  balance  of 
debt,  or  excess  of  the  value  of  the  bills  drawn  by  the  merchants  of  'Amsterdam  on  London 
over  thoee  drawn  by  the  merchants  of  London  on  Amsterdam,  amoonta  to  100,000^:  it  is 
the  bunnesB  of  the  London  merchants  to  find  out  the  means  of  discharging  this  debt  with 
die  least  expense ;  and  it  is  plain,  that  if  they  And  that  any  less  sum,  as  96,000/,  97,000A, 
or  99,000/L,  will  purchase  and  send  to  Holland  as  mudh  cloth,  cotton,  hardware,  colonial  pro- 
dace,  or  any  other  commodity,  as  would  sell  in  Amsterdam  for  100,0004  no  gold  or  silver . 
would  be  exported.  The  laws  which  regulate  the  trade  in  bullion  are  not  in  any  degree 
difierent  from  those  which  regulate  the  trade  m  other  commodities.  It  is  exported  only  vriieo 
its  exportation  is  advantageous,  or  when  it  is  more  valuable  abroad  than  at  home.  It  wouM, 
in  fact,  be  quite  as  reasonable  to  expect  that  water  should  flow  from  a  low  to  a  high  level, 
as  ft  is  to  expect  that  bullion  should  lea^e  a  country  where  its  value  is  great  to  go  to  one 
where  it  is  low !  It  is  never  sent  abroad  to  destroy,  but  always  to  find  its  level.  The 
beSanee  of  payments  might  be  ten  or  %  hundred  mtlliona  against  a  particular  country,  vrith- 
out  causing  die  exportation  of  a  single  ounce  of  bullion.  Common  sense  tells  us  that  no 
merchant  wiU  remit  lOOA  worth  of  bullion  to  diaeharge  a  debt  in  a  foreign  country,  if  it  be 
possible  to  invest  any  smaller  sum  in  any  spetSies  of  mercfaandin  which  would  sell  abroad 
for  100/.  exclusive  of  expenses.  The  merchant  who  deals  in  the  preoiotis  metals  is  as  much 
under  the  influence  o€ self-inierestt  as  he  who  deals  in  cofifee  or  indigo;  but  vi^iat  merchant 
would  attempt  to  extinguish  a  debt,  by  exporting  ooflee  which  eost  100/.,  if  he  could  efBoct 
his  oliject  by  sending  abroad  indigo -vdiich  cost  only  99JL1 

The  argument  about  the  balance  of  payment  is  one  of  thoee  that  contiadict  and  confute 
Aieraselve&  Had  the  apparent  exeese  of  exports  over  imports,  as  indicated  by  the  British 
Custom-house  books  for  the  last  hundred  years,  been  always  paid  in  bullioni  as  the  supporters 
of  the  old  theory  contend  is  the  eas^,  tfiere  ought  at  this  moment  to  be  dwnt  450,000,000  or 
600,000,000  of  bullion  in  the  country,  instead  of  50,000^000  or  60,000,000,  which  it 
H  sopposed  to  amount  to!  Nor  is  this  all  If  the  theory  of  the  balance  be  good  for  any 
<^>g--if  it  be  not  a  mere  idle  dehuiioi>-~it  follows^  as  every  country  in  the  wortd,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  United  States,  has  its  fovourable  balanee,  that  tfaey  must  be  paid  by 
an  annual  importation  of  bullion  from  the  mines  corresponding  to  their  aggregate  amount 
But  it  is  oertam,  that  the  entire  praduee  of  die  mines,  though  it  were  increased  in  a  tenfold 
INpoitiott,  wouldbairaniflkimtlarlhiapaipoael    Thk  r9ikMeUoadabmirdumiMdscm.^\ 
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of  the  degree  of  credit  fliat  ought  to^  attadied  to  the  condiimmi  mpeetiiig  Ae  flooriihing 
■tate  of  the  commerce  of  enj  countiy  dnwn  from  the  exoe«  of  the  exports  over  the  imports ! 

Not  only,  therefore,  is  the  common  theory  with  respect  to  the  balaixM  of  trade  enroneoii^ 
but  the  veiy  reverse  of  that  theory  is  true.  In  ^firgt  place,  the  value  of  the  commodities  irn* 
ported  by  every  country  which  carries  on  an  advantageous  commerce  (and  no  other  will  be 
proeecutod  for  any  considerBble  period),  mvariably  exceeds  the  value  of  those  which  she  ex- 
ports. Unless  sodi  were  the  eaae^  thane  would  plainly  be  no  fund  whence  the  msrchanls 
and  others  engaged  in  foreign  trade  could  derive  either  a  profit  on  their  capital,  or  a  return 
for  their  outlay  and  trouble;  and  in  the  ^earnd  p^ace,  whether  the  balance  of  debts  be  for  or 
against  a  countiy,  that  balance  will  neither  be  paid  nor  received  in  bullion,  unless  it  be  aft 
the  time  the  commodity  by  the  exportation  or  importation  of  which  the  account  may  be  moat 
profitably  settled.  Whatever  the  partisans  of  the  doctrine  as  io  the  balance  ma^  say  about 
money  being  a  preferable  product,  a  mar^andm  par  taxeOmee,  it  is  certain  it  will  never  ap- 
pear in  the  list  of  eiports  and  imports,  while  there  is  any  thing  else  with  which  to  cany  on 
trade,  or  cancel  debts,  that  will  yield  a  larger  profit,  or  occasion  a  less  expense  to  the  debtors 

It  is  difficult  to  ertimste  the  mischief  which  the  absoid  notions  relative  to  the  balance  of 
trade  have  ooeasiooed  in  almost  every  eommeictal  country  i — here  diey  have  been  particular- 
ly injurious.  It  is  principally  to  the  pravaknee  of  prejudkes  to  which  they  have  given  rise, 
that  the  restrictions  on  the  trade  between  this  country  and  Fiance  are  to  be  saeribed.  The 
great,  or  rather  the  only,  argument  insisted  upon  by  those  who  ptevailed  on  the  legiriature,  In 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  to  dedaxe  the  trade  wiA  Fruice  a  nuisanee,  was  founded  on 
the  statement  that  the  value  of  the  fanporta  fimn  that  kingdom  considerably  exceeded  the 
value  of  the  commodities  we  exported  to  it  The  balanoe  was  regarded  as  a  iribuU  paid  by 
England  to  France;  and  It  was  sagadoudy  aAed,  what  had  we  done,  that  we  should  be 
obliged  to  pay  so  much  money  to  our  natural  enemy?  It  never  occurred  to  those  who  so 
loudly  abused  the  French  trade»  that  no  merehant  would  import  any  commodity  from  France^ 
unless  it  brought  a  higher  price  in  this  eemitiy  than  the  commodity  exported  to  pay  it;  and 
that  the  profit  of  the  merchant,  or  the  national  gain,  would  be  in  exact  pn^rtion  to  this  exceas 
of  price.  The  very  reason  assigned  by  tiiese  persons  for  prohibitiog  the  trade  affords  the 
best  attainable  proof  of  its  having  been  a  hicrstiveane;  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  an 
unrestricted  freedom  of  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  would  still  be  of  the  greatest 
service  to  both. 

[There  are  some  ctreumstanoes  which  have  had  an  influence  in  determining  the  velatioa 
of  exports  to  imports  in  the  United  States,  and  which  axe  in  agreat  measure  peculiar  to  this 
country.  Theee  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  briefly  io  notice  hole.  Our  readers  will  bear 
in  miiid  that  we  use  the  terms  exports  and  imports  m  their  ordinary  and  mercantile  acoepla- 
tion,  as  including  all  sorts  of  eommodUiea,  specie  only  being  excepted. 

1.  While  the  exports  have  been  valued  at  the  exporting  port,  the  imports,  until  the  3d 
day  of  March,  1833,  wen  valued  ''by  adding  20  per  csnt  to  the  actual  cost  thereof  if  im- 
ported from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  finm  ai^  place  beyond  the  same:  and  10  per  cent 
on  the  actual  coat  thereof,  if  imported  from  any  other  place  or  country,  including  all  charges; 
comminions,  outside  packages,  and  ineorance,  only  excepted." 

3.  The  profltaof  ca|Mtal  being  hig^  in  the  United  States  than  in  most  other  countries 
of  the  oommercisl  worid,  it  foUows  that  capital  must  be  continually  flowing  nito  them  finm 
abroad;  thua  swelling  the  imports  beyond  the  amounft  they  would  otherwiM  be  at 

8.  The  owiier  of  the  capital,  imported  into  the  country,  in  many  cases  does  iMt  come  with 
his  property,  but  eonttnnes  to  rsside  where  he  did.  A  certain  amount  of  profits,  or  interest, 
on  die  foreign  capital  employed  m  the  United  States,  is  oonaequently  remhted  every  year  to 
other  countries.  It  must  hence  be  obvious  that  our  exports  will,  on  ihis  account,  be  rendered 
more  considerable  in  comparison  to  our  imports. 

4.  The  rapid  advances  of  the  country  in  population  and  wealth,  since  its  separation  firom 
Oreat  Britain,  and  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution,  haa  required  a  supply  <tf  the  pn- 
cious  motels,  for  the  most  part  firom  abroad,  much  greater  than  was  sufficient  to  replace  the 
consumption  of  those  metals,  either  as  coin,  or  in  tibe  arts.  Money  was»  therefore,  to  a  oerw 
tain  extent,  on  fliis  account,  imported  into  the  United  States,  in  oxchange  for  our  export^ 
instead  of  those  other  conunodities  which  are  ordinaril|y  designated  by  the  term  importa. 

6.  The  sttbstitntion,  in  a  degree  continually  greater  andgreater,  of  paper  money  for  a  gold 
and  silver  currenor,  whidi  haa  been  taking  place  during  the  same  period,  mustof  course  hava 
diminished  the  efbct  just  stated. 

If  we  now  put  these  diflbrent  drcumstanoes  together,  two  of  tham  operatiiig  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  the  other  three  in  the  opposite,  and  if  wo  compare  them  also  widi  tiioae  which  are  not 
peculiar  to  the  United  States,  but  belong  equdJy  to  every  country,  there  will  be  no  cause  fiw 
surprise  why  the  general  law  of  the  excess  of  importe  over  ozporte  should  almost  alwigr*  have 
held  good  among  ourselves.— iltn.  Ed."] 

BALE,  a  podc,  or  certain  quantity  ii  goods  or  merchandise ;  aa  a  hak  of  silk,  doth,  4co 

Bala  are  always  marked  and  numbemd,  diat  the  merebanta  to  whom  they  belong  may 
know  them;  and  the  maifca  and  BuabencamqpoBd  to  those  in  the  bills  of  lading,  dico.  SeUing 
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radar  llw  Bttfe,  or  imder  A«  emrtk^m^taaa  wad  in  fituiot  iii4  otflcr  oaniitf» lor  leiluf 
gooda  whoiaoataj  witlumt  sampla  or  pattani,  and  vnopenad. 

BALKS,  larga  piaoaa  of  ttmbar. 

B  ALIJ18T  (DiL  jBoOn^/ Fr.  Les^  /  Gar.  JSoZbil  /  It  S^^ 
a  qoantttf  of  iron,  atonaa,  aand,  gTatal,  or  any  dhar  haovj  matarial*  laid  in  a  afaip'a  hokl  in 
ovdar  tt>  mk.  lier  daapar  in  tha  walar,  and  to  lendear  bar  capabla  of  cairying  aail  without  b»> 
ing  overaet    Afi  ahipa  dealing  onttfaida,  having  no  gooda  on  board  othar  than  tha  paiaonal 
» of  tha  paaeangen^  aia  aaid  to  be  in  ballMt. 


Tlie  qmstitf  of  baUMt  rtquired  to  flt  liilpa  of  eqial  bnuien  for  s  Toyage,  b  oftan  matariaUy  dif- 
ferent :  the  proportioa  betauf  always  laai  or  nore,  aceoidlsf  to  tlie  ahaxpiieu  or  flatness  of  ths  ship's 
bottom,  called  by  ssamen,  the>U«r. 

Tba  proper  baiUstiog  of  a  slup  dsaerres  pseallar  atteatloa,  for,  although  It  be  known  that  sliips  in 
general  will  not  carry  saflkclent  sail,  till  tbey  are  laden  so  that  the  sarfbce  of  the  water  nearly  glances 
OB  the  extrene  breadth  nidshlps,  mare  than  this  genecal  knowledge  Is  required.    If  the  ship  have 


I  genecal  knowledge  Is  required.    Ifthesblpl 
a  great  weight  of  heary  ballast,  as  lemA,  Iron,  Jte.  in  the  bottom,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  too  low 
Ip  tiie  bold ;  this  no  doubt  will  enable  her  to  carry  a  press  of  sail,  but  it  wOl,  at  the  same  time,  make 

I  the  risk  of  being  " 


her  salt  heavily,  and  reM  so  violently,  as  to  ran  the  risk  of  being  disnsasted. 

The  ol^ect  in  ballaettng  a  ship  is,  therefore,  so  to  dispose  of  the  ballast  or  cargo,  that  she  may  be 
dnly  poised,  and  maintain  a  proper  equiUbrium  on  the  water,  so  as  neither  to  be  too  «ctf,  nor  too 
emaifc,  qualities  equally  pernicious.  If  too  stiff,  she  may  carry  much  sail,  bnt  her  veloetty  win  not  be 
nropordonaMy  increased ;  whilst  her  masts  are  endangered  m  sudden  Jerks  and  eioessive  labouring. 


If  tooemikt  she  will  be  milt  to  carry  sail  without  the  risk  ofoversetting. 

gClffliese  in  bsltosiing  is  occasioned  by  disposing  a  too  great  quantity  of  heary  ballast,  as  lead,  Iron, 
^.  In  the  hottom,  which  throws  the  centre  of  gravity  very  near  the  keel ;  and  this  being  the  eentfa 
about  whieh  the  vibratlone  are  made,  the  lower  it  is  plased,  the  saere  violent  Is  the  rolUag. 

Crankneae,  on  the  other  hand,  is  occasioned  by  having  too  little  ballast,  or  by  disposing  the  ship's 
huling  eo  as  to  raise  the  centre  of  gravity  too  high :  this  also  endangers  the  masts  when  It  blowa 
hard ;  tat  when  the  masts  cease  to  be  perpendicular,  they  strain  on  the  shrouds  in  the  aatars  of  a 
Isvor,  whteM  inereaees  as  the  eiae  of  their  obUqnitys  a^  it  is  snpaiflaoaa to  add,  tha^  a  ship  that 
loess  her  snasts  is  in  great  danger  of  being  lost* 

Hence  tha  ajt  of  baltasting  consisu  in  {Haclng  the  eeatre  of  graTlty  to  correspond  with  the  trim  and 
ahape  of  the  Tessel,  so  as  to  be  neither  too  high  nor  too  low;  neltberieofhr  iiorward,  nor  too  Atf  aft  $ 
and  tolado  the  ship  so  deep,  that  the  aarihce  of  the  water  may  nearly  rise  to  the  extreme  breadth 
midsUpa :  aha  win  then  carry  s  good  quantity  of  sail,  incline  but  little,  and  ply  wen  to  wbidwardv 
(flee  Mmmt's  JMkrws  DUHiiiMiPf.) 


tiievons  consequences  of  not  attendhig  to  the  cirenmeunees  new  meatiened  are  often 
assteased  hy  shlas  loadlag  baiUla.  hrhasloae,  and  sneh  heavr  articles,  on  the  coasts  of  SIcUt  i 
Spain.    The  hamt  there  Is  tocut  large  quantities  of  brushwood  and  ihggots,  and  to  spread  them  In 


violently ;  hot  It  very 


the 


,     ,  I  sores 

hold,  to  hinder  the  cargo  from  sinking  dw  centre  of  gravity  too  low,  and  caurtng  the  ship  to  labour 
eryn-equeody  happens  that  tbs  ppsesare  of  the  cargo  on  this  soft  of  dunnage  is  sp 
I  k  into  asaneh  aamller  space  than  eonid  at  first  have  been  supposed ;  so  that  shlpt 


iftes  fsttiog'to  sea  are  somsthnes  obliged  to  return  to  port,  to  unload  apart  of  their  cargo,  to  prevent 
their  fbnndering.    In  such  ^es,  Arm  dunnage,  such  as  oak  staves,  shoaU,  if  posstbls,  be  ahraya 


_  j.'^^t'See  •/ecassa  s  w^www^ss 
I  thsEt  have  cargoes  of  light 
I  to  the  greater  lUrfatness 
Qowed  to  Blilps  of  war : 


srss  ef  Hfcrfifirrssma,  pp.  IM— U&) 

( goods  en  board  require  a  quantity  of  bollast ;  increasing,  of  course. 

of  the  goods.   The  foUowfaig  table  shows  the  average  quantity  or 


BaUait  aDowed  to  the  Ibnowlng  Ships. 
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The  too* battnst  is  Orst  stored  fonairi  aft,  ftombnlk-hsad  tobaU-head;  then  the  aUngls  ballast 
Is  spread  and  levelled  over  the  iro*. 

The  soS  of  the  River  Thames  from  LondoaStidfe  to  «ha  sea  Is  vested  faiihe  Trinity  House  eorpo. 
lation,  and  a  snm  of  IOC,  is  to  be  paid  fbr  every  ton  of  ballast  taken  froaathe  channel  of  the  river 
whhoot  due  authority  from  the  said  oorponthNi.  Ships  may  receive  on  bearA  land  ballast  from  the 
quarries,  pits,  dec  east  of  Woolwich,  provided  the  quantity  taken  in  a  year  do  not  exceed  the  num- 
ber of  tone  notifled  to  the  Trinity  corporation.  Land  bollast  mast  be  entered,  and  Id.  paid  per  ton  on 
entering.  Ko  baHaet  It  to  be  pot  on  board  beOve  entry  at  the  ballast  oAca,  under  the  peoialty  of  H, 
a  UmTriie  Trinity  Corporatk>n  Is  authorised  by  the  S  Geo.  4.  c.  111.  to  chaige  the  IbUowlag  ntea  for 
an  ballast  deouinM  and  entered  at  the  ballast  ofllee,  vhi.  ;— 

For  every  ton  (90  cwt.)  of  baflast,  not  being  washed  baHast,  carrfed  to  any  ship  ar  vanal  eaipiaycd 
In  the  coal  trade,  the  sum  of  Is. 

For  every  such  ton  carried  to  any  other  British  ship  or  vessel,  the  sum  of  1a  Sdi  ' 

For  every  such  ton  carried  to  any  Ibreifu  ship  or  vessel,  the  sum  of  U.  7d. 

For  every  ton  of  washed  ballast  earrled  to  any  Ship  or  vessel  employed  in  the  eeal  trade,  tha  saa , 
af  ^. 

For  every  toa  of  washed  ditto  carried  to  any  other  British  ship  or  vessel,  the  snm  of  Is.  Od. 

For  every  ton  of  wsahed  ditto  carried  to  any  Ibrelga  ship  or  vessel,  the  sum  of  3s.  9d. 

And  for  every  ton  of  baUaat  delivered  In  or  unladen  from  the  Inward  West  India  Dock,  the  Itonher 
sum  of  lOd.;  aad  Ibr  every  to^  of  ballast  delivered  in  or  ualadea  from  the  Outward  Weet  India  Dock* 
the  farther  sum  of  4I.|  and  ibr  every  ton  of  baUast  deliveied  in  or  unladen  from  tha  London  Dochs» 
the  flttther  snm  of  4d.;  aad  fbr  every  ton  of  baUast  delirered  in  or  unladen  from  tl^e  Inward  East, 
India  Dock,  the  Author  sum  oi  lOd.;  aad  for  every  ton  of  baUast  delivered  in  or  unladea  from  the 
Ottwatd  &Mt  Ihdii  Dosk,  tha  tethir  aam  of  4d  f  aad  OM^averp  taa  of  battMt  deUaarad  la  or  a#* 
9%  9 
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laden  from  the  Cnmmf  rcial  Boek,  t1i«  ftuUier  nun  of  H.;  and  fbr  avery  ton  of  banaat  delhrend  ia  or 
unladen  flroni  tbe  Eaat  Country  Dock,  the  nirtheraum  of  4d.;  and  fbr  every  ton  of  bnlait  delivered  In 
or  unladen  from  tbe  City  Canal,  the  further  sum  of  id.;  and  for  every  ton  of  ballast  delivered  in  or 
unladen  from  the  Surrey  Canal,  the  Airlher  sum  of  4d.;  and  for  eveiy  ton  of  ballast  delivered  1b  ot 
unladen  ft-om  the  Regent's  Canal,  tbe  farther  sum  of  4d. 

Which  ftirther  ratea  or  prices  ataaU  be  payable  and  paid  over  and  above  the  respective  rates  first 
meniioned. 

In  1833.  the  gross  receipt  of  the  snms  paid  on  account  of  ballast  to  the  ballast  oOee,  on  the  Tbamea* 
amounted  to  35,290/.  Iftr.  4d.    The  expenses  amounted,  dtt/iag  the  same  year,  to  about  23,000f. 


The  ballast  of  all  shipe  or  vessels  coming  into  the  Thames  is  to  be  unladep  Into  a  lighter,  at  the 
harge  of  6J.  a  ton.  If  any  ballast  be  thrown  or  unladen  from  any  ship  or  vessel  into  the  Thamee, 
the  captain,  master,  &c.  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  202.    No  ballast  is  to  be  received  on  boavd 


Otherwise  than  from  a  lighter.  By  the  sUt  54  Geo.  3.  c  140.  it  is  enacted,  that  no  person  shall,  under 
a  penalty  of  lOJI.  over  and  above  all  expenses,  discharge  any  ballast,  rubbish,  dec  in  any  of  tbe  ports, 
harbours,  road.<tt6ads.  navigable  rivers,  Slc.  of  the  United  Kingdcun;  nor  take  ballast  from  any  place 
prohibited  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiraltv. 

The  masters  of  all  ships  clearing  out  in  ballast,  are  required  to  answer  any  questions  that  may  be 
put  to  them  by  the  collectors  or  comptrollers,  touching  the  departure  and  destination  of  such  ships.^ 
(3^4  mU.  4.  c.  53.  ^  80.) 

If  nforn^n  ship  clear  out  in  ballast,  the  master  may  take  with  him  British  manu&ctured  gooda  of 
tbe  value  of  301.,  the  mate  of  the  value  of  101.  and  51.  worth  for  each  of  the  crew. —  $  87. 

BALSAM  (Ger.  Balaam  /  Du. Bahemt  Fr.  Bourne ;  lU  and  8p.  Batsamo/  Lat  Baitamum), 
Buteama  are  ▼•getabl*  juices,  either  liquid,  or  which  ^MMitaneously  become  concrete,  condst- 
ing  of  a  subatanoe  of  a  resinous  natare,  combined  with  benranc  acid,  or  which  are  capable  of 
affimling  benzoic  acid  by  being  heated  alone,  or  with  water.  The  tiqaid  balsama  arecopaiva, 
opobalsam,  balsam  of  Peru,  storax,  and  Tola;  the  concrete  are  benzoin,  dragon's  blood,  and 
red  or  concrete  storax. — (.Dr.  Ure.) 

1.  CopaiDa  (Fr.  Bourne  de  Copahu ;  Ger.  Kopaiva  BaUam ;  6p.  Copayva\  obtained 
from  a  tree  (  Cttpaifem)  growing  in  South  America  and  the  West  India  ulands.  The  laigest 
quantity  is  furnished  by  the  province  of  Para  in  Brazil.  It  is  imported  in  small  casks  contain* 
ing  from  1  to  1  i  cwt  Genuine  good  oopaivaor  copaiba  balsam  has  a  peculiar  but  agreeable 
odour,  and  a  bitterish,  hot^  nauseous  taste.  It  is  dear  and  transparent ;  its  consistence  is  that 
of  oil ;  but  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  die  air  it  becomes  solid,  dry,  and  brittle,  like  resin.-^ 
{Thomson*8  Difperuatery,) 

2.  Opobalsam  (Fr.  Babamitr  de  la  Meemie  g  li,  Opcbabamof  Pat  Bakamtim  verwn 
album,  JEgt^iaeum,  Egypt  Balessan),  the  most  precious  of  all  the  balsams,  commonly 
called  Balm  of  Gilead.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  tree  (Amyris  GUeadensu)  indigenous  to 
Arabia  and  Abyssinia,  and  transplanted  at  an  early  period  to  Judea.  It  is  obtained  by  cut- 
Ung  the  bark  with  an  axe  at  the  time  that  the  juico  is  in  tha  strongest  circulmion.  The  tme 
balsam  is  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour,  clear  and  transparent,  about  the  consstence  of  Venice 
turpentine,  of  a  strong,  peneb^ting,  agreeable,  aromatic  smell,  and  a  slightly  bitterish 
pungent  taste.   By  age  it  becoiues  yellower,  browner,  aiid  thicker,  losing  by  degrees,  like 

^  volatile  oils,  some  of  its  finer  and  more  subtile  parts.  It  is  rarely  if  ever  brought  genuine  into 
this  country  \  dried  Canada  balsam  being  generally  substituted  for  it  It  was  in  high  repute 
$mong  the  ancients;  but  it  is  now  principally  used  as  a  cosmetic  by  the  Turkish  ladiea.— 
(Drs.  Ure  ind  Thomson.) 

The  Canadfi  balsam,  now  referred  to,  is  meilily  Jine  turpentine.  It  is  the  produce  of  the 
Pinus  Balsa^ea,  and  is  imported  in  casks,  e^ch  containing  about  I  cwt  It  has  a  strong, 
but  not  a  disagreeable  odour,  and  a  bitterish  tpste ;  is  transparent,  whitish,  and  has  tiie  con- 
sistence of  copaiva  bBl8am.^(See  TvRvsirrii^.)    . 

**  BsafVa  and  ^der  are  the' only  places  in  the  Hodjaz  where  the  balssm  of  Vecha,  or  Baleesan,  oaii 
be  procured  ia  a  pure  state,  llie  tree  from  whio)i  it  is  collected  grows  in  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, but  princ^lly  apon  DJebel  Sobh,  and  Is  called,  by  the  Arabs,  Beshem.  I  was  infbrmed  that  it 
lb  from  10  to  15  feet  high,  with  a  smooth  trunk,  and  thin  hnrk.  In  the  middle  of  summer  small  inci- 
sions are  made  in  the  bark;  and  the  Juice,  Which  Immediately  issues,  is  taken  off  with  the  thumb 
nail,  and  put  into  a  vessel :  the  gum  appears  to  be  of  two  kinds,  one  of  a  white,  and  the  other  of  a 
yellowish  white  colour ;  tbe  first  is  the  moat  esteemed.  I  saw  here  some  of  the  latter  sort  in  a  sooall 
sheep-skin,  which  the  Bedouins  use  ia  bringing  It  to  market :  it  had  a  strong  turpentine  smell,  and  its 
taste  was  bitter.  The  people  of  Bxafhi  usually  adulterate  it  with  sesamum  oil  and  tar.  When  they 
try  its  purity,  they  dip  their  finger  into  it  and  then  set  it  on  £re  ;  if  it  burn  without  hurting  or  leaving 
a  mark  on  the  finger,  they  Judge  it  to  be  of  good  quality,  but  if  it  burn  the  finger  as  soon  as  It  is  set 
on  fire,  they  oonslder  It  to  be  adulterated.  I  remember  to  have  read,  in  Bruce'a  Travels,  an  account 
nf  the  mode  of  trying  it.  by  letting  a  drop  fall  into  a  cup  Ailed  with  water ;  tbe  good  balsam  falling 
coagulated  to  the  bottom,  and  the  had  dissolving  and  swimming  on  the  surface.  I  tried  this  experi- 
ment, which  was  unknown  to  the  people  here,  and  found  the  drop  swim  upon  the  water ;  I  tried  also 
their  test  by  fire  upon  the  finger  of  a  Bedouin,  who  had  to  regret  his  temerity :  I,  therefbre,  regarded 
the  balsam  sold  here  aa adulterated  j  it  was  of  less  density  than  honey.  I  wished  to  purchase  some  ; 
but  neither  my  own  baggage,  nor  nny  of  the  shops  of  Bzafra  could  furnish  any  thing  like  a  bottle  to 
hold  it :  the  whole  akin  was  too  dear.  The  Bedouins^  who  bring  it  here,  usually  demand  two  or  three 
dollars  per  pound  for  it  wheq  quite  parei  and  the  Bzafra  Arabs  resell  it  to  the  hadjeys  of  the  great 
caravan  at  between  Sand  13  dollars  per  pound  in  an  adulterated  state.  It  Is  bought  up  principally  by 
Persians/*— (BMreUcntt^s  Trareb  m  wfruMo,  vol.  U.  p.  iStS.) 

8.  Balsam  of  Peru  (Fr.  Baume  de  Peru  $  Ger.  Penwianise^ier  Balaam  ;  Sp.  Bahama 
de  Quinquina  /  Lat  Balaamum  Penmanum)^  the  produce  of  a  tree  {Myroxyhn  Perui- 
ftarum)  growing  in  the  warmest  parts  of  South  America.  The  balsam  procured  by  ind- 
Mons  maSe  in  the  tree  is  called  wMie  liquid  balsam  t  that  which  is  found  in  the  shops  m 
obtained  by  beilittg  the  twiga  i|i  water ;  it  is  imported  in  jats,  each  containing  firom  20  to 
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40  Iba.  weight.  It  has  a  fragrant  aromatic  odour,  much  resembling  that  of  benzoin,  with  a 
warm  bitterish  taste.  It  is  idscid,  of  a  deep  reddish  brown  colour,  and  of  the  consistence 
of  honey d — {ThomsorCs  Dispensaiort/,) 

4.  Siarax  (Ft.  Storax;  Get.  Stryaxhroam ;  It  Storace  ;  Sp.  Azumbar;  Lat  Styrax; 
Arab.  Uatensk)^  the  produce  of  a  tree  (Styrax  officinale)  growing  in  the  south  of  Europe 
and  the  Levant.  Only  two  kinds  are  found  in  the  shops :  storax  in  tears,  which  is  pure, 
and  storax  in  the  lump,  or  red  storax,  which  is  mixed  with  sawdust  and  other  impurities. 
Both  kinds  are  brought  from  the  Levant  in  chests  and  boxes.  Storax  has  a  fragrant  odour ; 
and  a  pleasant,  sob-acidulous,  slightly  pungent,  and  aromatic  taste ;  it  is  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour,  and  brittle. — (Thomson^a  DispensatOTy,) 

6.  Tj/u,  Balsam  of  (Fr,  Baumt  de  Tolu ;  Ger.  Tolutatlheher  Balsam  ;  8p.  Balsamo  de 
To/tt).  The  tree  which  yields  this  balsam  is  the  same  as  that  which  yields  the  balsam  of 
Peru ;  it  being  merely  the  white  balsam  of  Peru,  hardened  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

6.  Benzoin,  or  Benjamin  (Fr.  Benzoin  ;  Ger.  Benzoe;  8p.  Bengui;  It  Belzuino;  Lat 
Benzoitwm  »•  Arab.  Liban  ;  Hind.  Luban  ;  Jav,  Menian  ;  Malay,  Caminyan)^  is  an 
article  of  much  greater  commercial  importance  than  any  of  thoito  balsams  ^eiriously  men- 
tioned. It  is  obtained  from  a  tree  {Styrax  Benzoin)  cultivated  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo, 
hat  particularly  the  former.  The  plants  produce  in  the  seventh  year.  The  balsam  is  ob- 
tained by  making  incisions  in  the  bark,  when  it  exudes,  and  is  scraped  o£  During  the  ^nst 
thpee  years,  the  halsam  is  of  a  clear  white  colour,  after  which  it  becomes  hrown.  Having  borne 
10  or  1 2  years,  the  tree  is  cut  down,  a  very  inferior  article  being  obtained  by  scraping  the 
wood.  The  balsams  procured  in  these  different  stages  are  disUnguished  in  conunerce,  and 
difier  widely  in  value.  Benzoin  has  a  veiy  agreeable,  fragrant  odour,  but  hardly  any  taste. 
It  is  imported  in  large  masses,  packed  in  chests  and  casks.  It  shoold  he  chosen  frill  of  clear, 
fight-coloured,  and  white  spots,  having  the  appearance  of  white  maihle  when  broken  t  it  is 
larely,  however,  to  be  met  with  in  so  pure  a  state,  but  the  nearer  the  approach  to  it  the  better. 
The  worst  sort  is  blackish,  and  full  of  impurities. — {MiBnim*s  Orvsnt.  Com,,  nnd  private 

Mr.  Gravmird  has  given  the  following  intemtiBg  and  authentic  details  with  respect  to 
this  article : — Benzoin,  or  frankincense,  called  in  commercial  language  Benjamin,  is  a  more 
geoeral  article  of  commerce  than,  camphor,  though  itf  production  be  confined  to  the  same 
islands.  Benzoin  is  divided  in  commerce,  like  camphor,  into  thiee  sorts  (head,  belly,  foot), 
according  to  quality,  the  comparative  valhe  of  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  figures  105, 
45,  18.  Benzoin  is  valued  in  proportion  to  its  whiteness,  semi-transparency,  and  freedom 
from  adventitioQs  matters.  Accoiding  to  its  purity,  the  first  sort  may  be  bought  at  the 
tmporia  to  whidi  it  is  brought  at  fron^  50  to  100  dollars  per  picul  (133^  lbs.) ;  the  second 
from  25  to  45  dollars;  and  the  worst  from  8  to  30  dollars.  According  to  Linschoten, 
benzoin,  in  his  time,  cost  in  the  maiket  of  Sonda  Catapaor  Jacatra,  from  19^^^  to  25 ^^tt 
Spanish  dollars  the  picaL  By  Niebuhr's  account  the  warst  benzoin  of  the  Indian  islands 
is  more  esteemed  by  the  Arabs  than  their  own  best  oUbanum,  or  frankincense,  'fn  the  Lon-* 
donmacket  the  best  benzoin  is  fbuxteen  times  more  valuable  than  oUbanum,  and  evenjCho 
VDiat  2|  times  man  valuable.  Benzoin  usually  sells  in  England  at  10s.  per  pound.  The 
quantity  generally  imported  into  England,  in  the  time  of  the  monopoly,  was  312  cwts.  The 
principal  use  of  this  commodity  is  as  incense,  and  it  is  equally  m  request  in  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  Catholics,  Mohammedans,  Hindus,  and  Chinese.  It  is  also  used  as  a  luxury, 
by  the  great  in  fumigatiqns  in  their  houses  ;  and  the  Japanese  chiefs  are  fond  of  smoking 
it  with  tohacco.  Its  general  use  among  nations  in  such  varioas  Rtates  of  civilisation,  aryl 
the  steady  demand  for  it  in  all  ages,  declare  that  It  is  one  of  those  commodities,  the  taste  for 
which  is  inherent  in  our  nature,  and  not  the  result  of  a  particular  caprice  with  any  individual 
people,  as  in  the  case  of  Malay  camphor  with  the  Chinese. — {Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  iii. 
p.  418.)  The  imports  of  benzoin,  at  an  average  of  the  throe  years  ending  with  18Q0,  were 
36,397  lbs.  a  year. 

.  An  inferior  description  of  benzoin,  the  produce  of  ft  different  tree  from  the  Styrax  benzom, 
is  produced  in  Siam.    It  is  comparatively  cheap  and  abundant 

.  7.  Dragon's  Blood  (Fr.  Sang-Dragon  /  Lat  Sanguis  Draeonis ;  Arab.  Damuldkhwain  ; 
Bind.  £kraduky),  the  produce  of  a  large  species  of  rattan  {Calamus  Draco)  growing  on 
the  north  and  north-east  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  in  some  parts  of  Borneo.  It  is  largely 
e;iported  to  China,  and  also  to  India  and  Europe.  It  is  either  in  oval  drops,  wrapped  up  in 
flag-leaves,  or  in  large  and  generally  more  impure  masses,  composed  of  smaller  tears.  It  is 
externally  and  internally  of  a  deep  dusky  red  colour,  snd  when  powdered  it  should  become 
of  a  bright  crimaon ;  if  it  ^  black,  it  is  worth  tittle.  When  broken  and  held  up  against  a 
strong  light,  it  is  somewhat  transparent :  it  has  little  or  no  smell  or  taste  ;  what  it  has  of 
the  latter  is  resinous  and  astringent  Dragon's  blood  in  drops  is  much  preferable  to  that  in 
cakes ;  the  tatter  bebg  more  friable,  and  less  compact,  resinous,  and  pure  than  the  former. 
Being  a  very  costly  article,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  adulterated.  Most  of  its  allays  dissolve  tike 
guns  in  water,  or  crackle  in  the  fire  without  proving  inflammable ;  whereas  the  genuine 
ilnigQii'a  Uood  imfity  malli  tad  catches  flam%  and  is'icarcely  acted  on  ty  watery  Eqnon. 
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It  atQg  in  flie  mazket  ot  Singapore  at  fttun  15  to  86  doUata  per  picul,  accordbg  to  qnalityi 
but  dxD  ChioeBe  have  the  art  of  purifying  and  refining  it,  \Hien  it  a^a  at  from  80  to  100 
doUare  per  picuL  The  price  of  the  beat  dn^n'a  blood  in  die  London  mailLat,  Tariea  from 
2Uto35Aper  cvti^-^(Milbum*»  Orient.  Cornet  Craufurd'a  East, Are/up,  f  va\pmatt 
information,} 
The  nettduty  on  bahama  importBd  into  Great  Britiun  in  1833  amounted  to  S,440il  8t.  lOd 
]9^^LTIM0RE»  a  large  and  opulent  dtj  of  the  United  Statei^  in  Maryland,  aituated  en 
the-  north  aide  of  the  Patapaco  riTer,  about  14  mika  abore  ila  entrance  into  Cheaapeake  baji 
in  lat  390  17'  N.  long.  1&^  36^  W.  Population  in  1830»  81,000.  The  harbour  la  apa- 
cious,  convenient,  and  the  water  deep.  The  eiporta  principally  conaiatof  tobacco,  wheat  iaaA 
whea^flour,  hamp  and  flai,  flaz-aead,  Indian  com,  and  other  agxieultuTBl  producta,  timber, 
iron,  dec.  The  Importa  principally  conaist  of  ooUona  and  woollena,  augar,  co£fee,  lea,  wim^ 
brandy,  aillc  gooda,  apicea,  rum,  dec  There  ware  in  1830  ten  banka  in  thia  city,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  6388,801  dollars ;  the  total  dtvidenda  for  the  aame  year  amounted  to 
862,118  doUara,  being  at  the  rate  of  5i  per  cent  There  were  alao  four  marine  inauranoe 
comyaniea,  with  a  ca|Htal  of  1,300,000  doUars,  produdng  a  dividend  of  nearly  16  per  cent 
oa  the  capital  paid  up ;  and  two  fire  inaurance  companiea,  one  of  which  ia  on  the  principle 
of  nxutuai  guarantee. — {Stattment  by  J.  H,  Goddatd,  Nem  York  Daiiy  AdgtertiuTf  29th 
of  ^uaiy,  1831.)  The  regiatered,  enrolled,  and  Uoenaed  tonnage  belonging  to  Baltxmon^ 
in  December,  1831,  amounted  to  43,263  tmia,  of  which  17,575  tona  were  employed  in  the 
coaating  trade.  The  total  value  of  the  articlea  imported  into  Maiyknd,  fai  the  year  adding 
the  30th  of  September,  1832,  was  4,629,303  doOara;  the  total  value  of  the  exports  during 
the  aame  year  being  4,499,918  do.  \Ptwer9  laid  before  CongresSt  16th  of  P^^»roazy,  1833.) 
In  Maryland  the  dollar  ia  worth  7«.  6c2.  currency,  \L  aterlmg  being— liL  13a.  id,  currenqr 
For  an  account  of  the  currency  of  the  different  ataftee  of  the  Union,  with  a  table  of  tha 
value  of  the  dollar  in  each,  aee  Nxw  Tobk  ;  and  to  it  alao  the  reader  ia  refened  fx  aa 
account  of  the  fi»eign  trade  of  the  United  Statea.  Wcig^ta  and  meaauiea  aame  aa  thoae  of 
England. 

Rxforutf  JTiw.— ValtUanealeoM  of  ike  yriacipal  iMtti  of  the  XvM»A  8tataa  for  the  export  of 
flouc.  Nona  ia  allowed  to  b«^  ■bipped  ftom  any  port  of  Uie  Union  till  it  has  been  inapected  by  pubUa 
offleera  appointed  for  the  purpoie,  and  its  qualily  branded  on  the  barrel.— <6ee  Naw  Tona.)  It  ap<* 
peari  ftom  tbe  reporte  of  theae  oiteeia  that  the  A»ttr  taiapeeied  at  Balttavoiie  dnrina  the  ftva  yeaia 
ending  with  1810,  was  as  foUowa .-—  \ 
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In  1833  there  were  Inspected  516,074  barrels,  and  17,544  half  barrels  of  wheat  fleer.  The  iaapae* 
tlons  of  tobacco  daring  tiie  same  year  aasoanted  to  11,150  hhda. 

[The  banking  capitd  of  Balthnova  had  increased  m  the  early  part  of  1837,  to  |8,811,8S9. 
Tbe  regiatered,  enrolled,  and  lioenaed  tonnage  belonging  to  it,  on  the  laat  day  of  September, 
1837,  waa  67,107  tona;  of  which  81»621  tona  were  employed  in  die  coaating  tnde,  and 
^8799  tona  in  ateam  navigation.  The  total  value  of  the  articlea  nnported  hito  Maiyland  during 
the  year,  ending  on  the  day  just  mentioned,  waa  $7,867,083 ;  and  the  total  vidne  of  the 
ezporta  for  the  aame  period  waa  ^789,917.— *ilm.  Bd'\ 

BAMQOO  (Fr.  Bambou,  Bambochie/  Ger.  indidUeober  Rokri  It  Bumibu/  Knd. 
Mamf  Malay,  B4il&k/  Jav.  Preng),  a  apedea  of  vum,  the  Bambot  arundinaeea  of 
botaniata.  It  growa  eveiy  where  within  the  tropica,  and  ia  of  the  greateat  ntifity :  atrficCly 
■peaking,  it  fe  a  gigantic  graaa  with  a  Itgneoua  aCem.  It  often  liaea  to  the  height  of  40  or  50 
to,  and  aometiQiea  to  even  doable  thoae  heighta.  Like  moat  plants  long  and  extenaitely 
cultivated,  it  divergea  into  many  varietiea.  8ome  of  theee  are  dwarfiah,  while  othera,  inatead 
of  beiog  hoUow  canea,  are  aolid*  The  bamboo  ia  of  rapid  growth,  and  in  lour  or  five  ^ean 
ia  fit  fbv  many  uaea,  but  doea  not  bear  fiuit  or  grahi  till  it  be  36  years  old,  after  which  it 
periahea^  The  grain  makea  tolerable  bread.  The  young,  but  gigantic  ahoota,  aa  they  apring 
f^om  the  earth,  make  a  tender  and  good  eaculent  vegetable.  The  mature  bamboo  ia  emjdoy* 
i3d  in  an  imoienae  variety  of  waya,  in  the  conatruction  of  houaea,  bridges,  boata,  agricultund 
implementa,  dec  Some  varietiea  grow  to  auch  a  aise  aa  to  b^  in  the  laxgeat  part,  near  two 
Inet  in  circuni£Branoe,  and  sngie  knaea  of  theae  are  used  aa  pails  or  buckets.  The  Chineos 
axe  believed  to  iabricaie  their  cheap  and  uaeful  paper  of  macerated  bamboo.  Tlie  eaaea  used 
yi  Europe  aa  walkmg  aticka  are  not  bambooa,  but  rattana  a  totally  dialinet  daaa  of  planto* 
Bamboos  are  never  uaed  for  that  puipoae.-— (Ph'tiate  information,) 

BANDANAS,  ailk  handkeichkfr,  generally  red  apotted  with  whitAi  They  were  formei^ 
manufactured  only  in  the  East  Indlea ;  but  they  are  now  manufiMfitured  of  a  veiy  good 
^jiAlity  at  GJMgpw  oAd  Qther  pbicea^ 
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BANIC— BANKING.  Banks  an  asCabluhmento  inteoded  to  aerro  for  the  safe  euatoclr 
^money ;  to  ftdlitata  Ha  paTmaat  I7  ona  individiial  t*  anothar  |  and,  aomatimea,  for  :Uio 
iccommndation  of  tha  poblie  with  loana. 

L    Baitkiko  (Gsksbak  PBiircTVLxa  •w)* 

n.     BaKK  OV  EHaLAlTD  (ACCOUKT  ov). 

m.  Basu  (Sva&zaB  Pkitatb  ▲>]>  FBorncxAXi). 

IV.  Bajiki  (Scotch). 

V.  Basks  ^aiaa). 

Yt  BAirxa  (Fo&sioir). 

VIL  Bavu  (dAVives). 


I.  Bajtxxhq  (Gibtibaii  Pbiitciplss  ov). 


Banka  an  wtanmltf  divided  into  tvvo  great  dasaes;  Iwika  of  depoait,  and  lianka  dT 
drculatioQ.  This  divirion  is  not,  however,  a  very  distinct  one ;  for  there  Is  no  bank  of 
deposit  thai  ia  not»  at  the  same  time,  abankof  ctrculataon,  and  fisw  or  no  banks  of  circulation 
that  ate  not  alao  banks  of  deposit.  But  the  term  banks  of  deposit  is  meant  to  designate  thoae 
wtuch  keep  the  money  of  individuals  and  circulate  it  only ;  while  the  term  banks  of  circaia- 
lion  is  apfriied  to  tiiose  which  do  not  thus  confine  their  circulation,  but  issue  notes  of  their 
•wn  payahle  on  demand.  The  Bsnk  of  England  b  the  principal  bank  of  circulation  in  the 
empire ;  bat  it,  as  well  as  the  private  banka  of  England  and  Scotland  Uiat  issue  notes,  is  also 
iLbank  of  deposit  The  private  banking  establishments  in  London  do  not  issue  notes,  and 
tbara  are  many  similar  ertablishments  in  Lancaahire,  and  other  parts  of  the  country. 

(1 .)  UKJtfy  of  Bank$.  Privaie  Banking  Companies  of  London, — The  eatablisfament  of 
banks  has  oontnbuted,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  to  give  aecurily  and  ftdlity  to  all  sorts  of  com- 
merdal  transactions.  They  affi>rd  safe  and  convenient  places  of  deposit  for  the  money  that 
Woiold  otherwise  have  to  be  kept,  ^  a  considerable  ride,  in  private  houses.  They  also  pre- 
tant,  in  a  great  measure,  the  necessity  of  carrying  money  from  place  to  place  to  make  pay- 
ments, and  enable  them  to  be  mad^  in  the  i^st  convenient  and  least  expenasve  manner. 
K  nerchant  or  tradesman  in  London,  for  example,  who  employs  a  baidLor,  keeps  but  very 
little  money  in  hu  own  hands,  makmg  all  his  considersble  payments  by  drafb  or  checks  on 
his  basiker ;  and  he  also  sends  the  various  checks,  bills,  or  drafts  payable  to  himself  in  Lon-  ' 
don,  to  his  bankers  before  th^  become  due.  By  this  means  he  saves  the  trouble  and  incon« 
venieiioe  of  counting  sums  of  money,  and  avoids  the  losses  he  would  othervrise  be  IiBl>le  to, 
and  woijld  no  doubt  occasionally  incur,  from  receiving  coins  or  Botes  not  genuine.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  great  advantage  derived  by  the  merchant  or  tradesman  from  the  employment 
of  a  banker,  consists  in  its  relieving  him  from  all  trouble  vrith  respect  to  the  presentation 
for  payment  of  due  bills  and  drafta.  Tlie  moment  these  are  transferred  to  the  banker,  they 
are  at  his  risk.  And  if  he  either  neglect  to  present  them  when  due,  or  to  have  them  properly 
noted  in  tha  event  of  their  not  being  paid,  he  has  to  anawer  for  the  consequences. 

**  This  drcnmstanoe  alone  must  cause  an  immense  saving  of  expense  to  a  mercantile  house 
m  the  course  of  a  year.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  merchant  has  only  two  bills  due  each  day. 
These  bills  may  be  payaUe  in  distant  parts  of  the  town,  so  that  it  may  take  a  slerk  half  a 
^  to  present  them ;  and  in  large  mercantile  establishments  it  would  take  up  the  whole  time 
of  one  or  two  derks  to  present  the  due  bUls  and  the  drafta.  The  salary  of  these  clerks  is, 
therefore,  saved  by  keeping  an  account  at  a  banker's:  besides  the  saving  of  expense,  it  is 
also  reasonable  to  suppose  that  fesses  upon  bills  would  sometimes  occur  from  mistakes,  or 
Oversights,  from  miaolcnlation  as  to  the  time  the  bill  would  become  due — ttom  errors  in 
marking  it  up— ^m  forgetfalness  to  present  it,  or  from  presenting  it  at  the  wrong  place. 
In  these  cases  the  indorsers  and  drawees  are  exonerated ;  and  if  the  acceptor  do  not  pay  the 
bin,  the  amount  is  lost  In  a  banking  house  such  mistakes  occur  sometimes,  though  more 
tarefy ;  but  when  they  do  occur,  the  loss  fells  upon  the  banker,  and  not  upon  his  customer.** 
— (Oilfrivf's  PraeHGoi  Otaervaiions  on  Banking.) 

It  is  en  other  grounds  particularly  desirable  for  a  merchant  or  tradesman  to  have  an 
account  with  a  banking  house.  He  can  refer  to  his  bankers  as  vouchers  for  his  respecta- 
bility :  and  in  the  event  of  his  wishing  to  acquire  any  information  with  respect  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, or  credit,  of  any  one  with  whom  he  is  not  acquainted,  his  bankers  will  render 
him  an  the  assistanoe  in  their  power.  In  this  respect  they  have  great  fectlities,  it  being  the 
common  pracfioa  amongst  the  bankers  in  London,  and  most  other  trading  towns,  to  com- 
municate information  to  each  other  as  to  the  credit  and  solvency  of  their  customers. 

To  provMe  for  the  public  security,  the  statute  7  ft  8  Oeo.  4.  c.  29.  )  40.  '*  fbr  the  pnninhment  of  em- 
hezttemeBt  committed  by  agents  intruvted  with  property,**  enacts,  **  That  if  any  money,  or  leciirtty 


in  the  paynMirt  of  noaey,  shall  b«  intrusted  to  any  banker,  merchant,  broker,  attorney,  or  other 
scent,  with  any  direction  munithu^  to  apply  fach  money,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  the  proceeds,  or  any 
pin  of  the  proceeds  of  such  security,  (or  any  purpose  specified  in  such  direction,  and  he  shall,  In  vio- 
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latlon  of  good  faith,  and  contrary  to  the  purpose  so  specified.  In  anf  wise  convert  to  hie  own  use  or 
benefit  such  money,  security,  or  proceeds,  or  any  parr  thereof  respeetivefy,  every  such  offender  ghall 
be  ^iJty  of  a  misdemeaBor,  and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  coiu% 
to  be  transported  beyond  seas,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years,  nor  less  than  seven  years, 
or  to  suffer  such  punishment  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  by  both,  as  the  court  shall  award ;  and  If 
any  chattel  or  valuable  security,  or  any  power  of  attorney  for  the  sale  or  transfer  of  any  share  or  in- 
terest in  any  public  stock  or  fnndt  whethesr  of  this  Icingdoro,  or  of  ^reiA  Britain,  or  of  Ireland,  or  of 
any  foreign  state,  or  in  any  fund  of  any  body  corporate,  company  or  society,  shall  be  intrusted  to  any 
banicer,  merchant,  broker,  attorney,  or  other  agent,  fbf  safe  custody,  or  for  any  special  purpose,  vitk- 
otu  anf  avthoritff  to  sell,  negotiate,  transfer,  of  pledge,  and  be  shaU,  ia  violation  of  good  faith,  and 
contrary  to  the  object  or  purpose  which  such  chattel  or  Kocnrity,  or  power  of  attorney,  shall  have 
been  intrusted  to  him,  sell,  negotiate,  transfer,  pledge,  or  in  any  manner  convert  to  his  own  use  or 
benefit  such  chattel  or  security,  or  the  proceeds  of  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  the  share  or  in- 
terest in  stock  or  fund  to  which  snch  power  of  attorney  shall  relate,  or  any  part  thereof,  every  sucli 
ofiTender  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  to  any  of  the  punishments  which  the  court  may  award  as  hereinbefore  last 
mentioned." 

This  act  is  not  to  affect  trustees  and  mortgagees,  nor  benken  receiving  money  due  upon  seceritiea, 
nor  securities  upon  which  they  have  a  lien,  claim,  or  demand,  entitling  them  by  law  to  seU,  transfer. 
Or  otherwise  dispose  of  them,  unless  such  sale,  transfer,  or  other  disposal  shall  extend  to  a  greater 
number  or  part  of  such  securities  or  effects  than  shall  be  requisite  for  satisfy  tug  such  lien,  claim, 
dec— $  50. 

Nothing  in  this  act  is  to  prevent,  impeach,  or  lessen  any  remedy  at  law  or  io  equity,  which  nay 
party  aggrieved  by  any  snch  offence  might  or  would  have  had,  had  it  not  been  passed.  No  banken 
merchant,  &c.  shall  be  convicted  as  an  offender  against  this  art,  in  respect  of  any  act  done  by  bim,  if 
he  shall  at  any  time  previously  to  hie  being  indicted  for  such  offence  have  dlsdosed  siieb  act  on  o«tli^ 
inconsequence  of  any  eompnlsory  process  of  any  eouit  of  law  or  equity.  In  any  action  lona/de  insti* 
tuted  by  any  party  aggrieved,  or  if  he  shall  have  disclosed  the  same  in  any  examination  or  deposition 
before  any  commissioner  of  bankrupt.—)  52. 

The  Bank  of  England,  and  the  private  banking  companies  of  London  as  well  as  some  of 
the  English  provincial  bulks,  charge  no  commission  on  the  payments  made  and  received  oil 
account  of  those  who  deal  with  them.  But  they  allow  no  interest  on  the  sums  deposited  ia 
their  bands ;  and  it  is  either  stipulated  or  distinctly  understood  that  a  person  employing  a 
banker  should^  besides  furnishing  him  with  sufficient  funds  to  pay  his  drafts,  keep  an  averagt 
balance  in  the  banker's  hands,  vaiyiog,  of  course,  according  to  the  amount  of  business  doao 
on  his  account ;  that  is,  according  to  the  numbeir  of  his  checks  or  drafls  to  be  paid,  and  the 
number  of  drafts  and  bills  to  be  received  for  him.  The  bankers  then  calculate,  as  well  as 
they  can,  the  probable  amount  of  cash  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  keep  in  their 
Gofi^rs  to  meet  the  ordinary  demands  of  their  customers,  and  employ  the  lialsnce  in  discount* 
ing  mercantile  bills,  in  the  purchase  of  government  securities,  or  in  some  other  sort  of  pro- 
fitable adventure ;  so  that  their  profits  result,  in  the  case  of  then:  not  issuing  notes,  fiom  th« 
difierence  between  the  various  expenses  attendant  on  the  manogament  of  their  establisb- 
ments,  and  the  profits  derived  from  such  part  of  the  sums  lodged  in  their  hands  as  they  can 
venture  to  employ  in  an  advantageous  way. 

The  directora  of  the  Bank  of  England  do  not  allow  any  individual  to  overdraw  his  account. 
They  answer  drafts  to  the  full  extent  of  the  fiinds  deposited  in  their  hands ;  but  they  will 
not  pay  a  draft  if  it  exceed  their  amount  Private  hankers  are  not  generally  so  scrupidous  ^ 
most  of  them  allow  re^iectabk:  individuals,  in  whom  they  have  confidence,  to  overdraw  their 
accounts ;  those  who  do  so  paying  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  or  whatever  stuns  they 
overdraw.  The  possession  of  this  power  of  overdrawing  is  often  a  great  convenience  to 
merchants,  while  it  is  rarely  productive  of  loss  to  the  banker.  The  money  which  is  ovei^ 
drawn  is  usually  replaced  within  a  short  period ;  sometimes,  indeed,  in  the  course  of  a  day 
or  two.  The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  decline  granting  this  facility  from  a  disin- 
clination on  their  part  to  come  into  competition  in  a  matter  of  this  sort  with  private  bankers, 
who  transact  this  kind  of  business  better,  probably,  than  it  could  be  done  by  a  great  esta* 
blishment  like  the  Bank, 

The  facility  which  banks  affind  to  the  pubKc  in  the  negotiation  of  bills  of  exchange,  or 
in  the  making  of  payment  at  distant  pkoe8>  is  very  great  Many  of  the  banking  companies 
established  in  different  districts  have  a  direct  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  they  have  all 
carreq)ondents  in  London.  Hence  an  individual  residing  in  any  part  of  the  country,  who 
may  wish  to  make  a  payment  in  any  other  part,  however  distant,  may  eficct  his  object  by 
applying  to  the  bank  nearest  to  him.  Thus,  suppose  A.  of  Penzance  has  a  payment  to 
make  to  B.  of  Inverness :  to  send  the  money  by  post  would  be  hazardous ;  and  if  there 
were  firactional  parts  of  a  pound  in  the  sum,  it  would  hardly  be  practicable  to  make  use  of 
the  post :  how  then  will  A.  manage  ?  He  will  pay  the  sum  to  a  banker  in  Penzance,  and 
his  debtor  in  Inverness  will  receive  it  fiiom  a  banker  there.  The  transaction  b  extremely* 
simple  :  the  Penzance  banker  orders  his  correspondent  in  London  to  pay  to  the  correspond- 
ont  of  the  Inverness  banker  the  svn  in  question  on  account  of  B. ;  and  the  Liverness 
banker,  being  advised  in  coufse  of  post  of  what  has  been  done,  pays  B.  A  small  oommissloA 
charged  by  the  Penzance  banker,  and  the  postage,  constitute  the  whole  expense.  There  is 
no  risk  whatever,  and  the  whole  afiair  is  transacted  in  the  most  commodious  and  cheapest 
manner. 

By  fiir  the  largest  proportion  both  of  the  inland  biHs  ni  dnculatioa  in  the  country,  and  also 
of  tho  foreign  bills  di^wn  upon  Great  Britain,  are  made  payable  in  London,  titie  gmnd  focus 
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to  wludi  all  the  pecuiuaiy  transactioiui  of  the  empire  are  ultimately  broogbt  to  be  adjusted. 
And  in  order  atlll  further  to  economiae  the  use  of  money,  the  principal  Innkexa  of  the  iua> 
trupoUa  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  a  clerk  each  day  to  Uio  clearing  house  in  Lombard-street, 
who  carries  with  him  the  various  bills  in  the  possession  of  his  house  that  are  drawn  upon 
other  bankers ;  and  having  exchanged  them  for  the  bills  in  poascasion  of  those  othecs  that 
are  drawn  upon  his  constituents,  the  balance  bn  the  one  side  or  the  other  is  paid  in  cash  or 
Bank  of  England  notes.  By  this  contrivance  the  bankera  of  London  are  enabled  to  settle 
transactions  to  the  extent  of  several  millions  a  day,  by  the  employment  of  not  more,  at  aXL 
average,  than  from  200,000/.  to  800,000^  of  cash  or  Bank  notes.— (See  Cleahihg  Hotjsc.) 
In  consequence  of  these  and  other  facilitiea  afforded  by  the  intervention  of  bankers  for  the 
settlement  of  pecuniary  transactions,  the  money  required  to  conduct  the  business  of  an 
extensive  country  is  reduced  to  a  trifle  only,  compared  with  what  it  would  otherwise  be. 
It  ia  not,  indeed,  possible  to  form  any  very  accurate  estimate  of  tl^  total  saving  that  is  thus 
«fiected ;  but,  supposing  that  50  or  60  miUions  of  gold  and  silver  and  bank  notes  are  at 
present  required,  notwithstanding  all  the  devices  that  have  been  resorted  to  for  economisbg 
money,  for  the  circulation  of  Great  Britain,  it  may,  one  should  think,  be  fairly  concluded, 
that  200  millions  would,  at  the  very  least,  have  been  required  to  transact  an  equal  extent  of 
.huaioeasbutfor  those  devices.  If  this  statement  be  nearly  accurate,  and  there  are  good 
grounds  for  thinking  that  it  is  rather  under  than  over  rated,  it  strikingly  exhibits  the  vast 
inqwrtancc  of  banking  in  a  public  point  of  view.  By  its  means  50  or  60  miUions  are  ren^ 
deied  capable  of  performing  the  same  functions,  and  in  an  infinitely  more  commodious  man- 
ner, that  would  otherwise  have  required  four  times  that  sum ;  and  supposing  that  20  or  30 
millions  are  employed  by  the  bankers  as  a  capital  in  their  establuihmenU,  no  less  than  120  or 
130  millions  will  be  altogether  disengaged,  or  cease  to  be  employed  as  an  instrument  of 
.circulation,  and  made  available  for  employment  in  agriculture,  manu&ctures,  and  com- 


(2.^  SuhdUution  of  Bank  Nates  for  Coins,  Means  by  vohiek  the  value  of  Bank  Notes 
meof  he  sustained* — -liot  only,  however,  does  the  formation  of  banking  establishments  enable 
the  boaineas  of  a  country  to  be  conducted  with  a  fiir  less  amount  of  money,  but  it  alao  enables 
a  large  portion  of  that  less  amount  to  be  fabricated  of  the  least  valuable  materials,  or  of 
paper  instead  of  gold.  It  would,  however,  alike  exceed  the  limits  and  be  inconsistent  with 
the  objects  of  this  article^  to  enter  into  lengthened  details  with  respect  to  the  mode  in  which 
this  Btibstitution  originally  took  place.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  it  naturally  grew  out 
.of  the  progress  of  society.  When  governments  became  sufficiently  powerful  and  intelligent 
to  enforce  the  observance  of  contracts,  individuals  possessed  of  written  promises  from  others 
that  they  would  pay  certain  sums  at  specified  periods,  began  to  assign  them  to  those  to  whom  • 
they  were  indebted ;  and  when  those  by  whom  such  obligations  are  subscribed  are  persons 
of  whose  solvency  no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  they  are  readily  accepted  in  payment  of  the 
debts  due  by  one  individual  to  another.  But  when  the  circulation  of  ohligationa  or  bills  in 
diis  way  has  continued  for  a  while,  individuals  begin  to  perodve  that  they  may  derive  a 
profit  by  issuing  them  in  such  a  feiin  as  to  fit  them  for  being  readily  used  as  a  substitute  for 
money  in  the  .oxdinaiy  transactions  of  life.  Hence  the  origin  of  bank  notea.  An  individual 
In  whose  wealth  and  discretion  the  public  have  confidence  being  applied  to  for  a  loan,  say 
«f  5^000^1,  gianta  the  applicant  his  bill  or  note  payable  on  demand  for  that  sum.  Now,  as 
this  note  passes,  in  c<msequence  of  the  confidence  placed  in  the  issuer,  currently  from  hand 
to  hand  as  cash,  it  is  quite  as  useful  to  the  bonower  as  if  he  had  obtained  an  equivalent 
Amount  of  gold ;  and  supposing  that  the  rate  of  interest  is  5  per  cent,  it  will  yield,  so  long 
as  it  continoes  to  circulate,  a  revenue  of  250il  a  year  to  the  issuer.  A  banker  who  issues 
juxa,  coins  as  it  were  his  credit.  He  derives  the  same  revenue  from  the  loan  of  his  vnitten 
promiae  to  pa^  a  certain  sum,  that  ho  would  derive  from  the  loan  of  the  aom  itwlf ;  and 
while  he  thus  mcreases  his  own  income,  he  at  the  same  time  contributes  to  increase  the 
wealth  of  the  society.  Besides  being  incomparably  cheaper,  bank  notes  are  alao  incompaiw 
abiy  more  commodious  than  a  metal  currency.  A  bank  note  for  1,000^  or  100,000/.  may 
be  carried  about  wiUi  as  much  facility  as  a  single  sovereign.  It  is  of  importance,  too,  to 
observe^  that  ita  loss  qr  destruction,  whether  by  fire,  shipwreck,  or  otherwise,  would  bo  of 
no  greater  importance  in  a  public  poiot  of  view,  than  the  loss  or  destruction  of  as  much 
paper.  No  doubt  it  might  be  a  serious  calamity  to  the  holder ;  but  whatever  the  extent  it 
mjured  him,  it  would  proportionally  benefit  the  issuer,  whereas  the  loss  of  c<Hn  is  an  injuiy 
lo  the  holder  without  being  of  service  to  any  one  else }  it  i^  in  fact,  so  much  abstracted  from 
the  wealth  o(  die  community. 

Promiasoxy  notea  issued  by  private  individuals  or  associations  circulate  only  because  those 
who  accept  them  have  full  confidence  in  Uie  credit  and  solvency  of  the  issuers,  or  because 
they  §asi  aaaured  that  they  wHi  be  paid  when  th^  beoome  doe.  Jf  any  circumstances  trana- 
pired  to  excdte  aospicions  aa  to  their  credit,  it  would  be  impoasible  for  them  to  circulate  any 
\  additional  notes,  and  those  that  tlury  had  issued  would  be  immediately  returned  for  paynr  ent 
Such,  however,  ia  not  the  case  with  paper  money  properly  so  called,  or  with  notes  thai  are 
dedaxed  legal  tender*    It  ii  not  neoeasary,  in  order  to  sustain  the  value  of  such  notes^  thai 
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Hwy  shoaia  be  ^jaUe  at  all ;  the  onff  ^ng  Ifaat  is  feqnired  fer  that  pufpoM  is,  ^t  ^bgf 
"ihoald  be  issued  in  Hmited  guanHHes,  Every  connliy  has  a  certain  number  of  exchanges 
to  make ;  and  whether  these  are  efiected  bj  tbe  emplojment  of  a  given  number  of  coins  of  a 
particular  denomination,  or  by  die  employment  of  the  same  number  of  notes  of  the  ssme 
denomination,  is,  in  this  lespeet,  of  no  importance  whatever.  Notes  which  have  been  made 
legal  tender,  and  are  not  payable  on  demand,  do  not  encolate  because  of  any  confidenBa 
phced  in  tfie  capacity  of  ^  tssuera  to  ntirs  diem;  neither  do  they  dieolato  beoeiiae  they 
ve  of  die  same  real  vdue  as  the  commodities  ibr  idiich  they  are  exdianged ;  but  they  choo* 
late  because,  havmg  been  selected  to  perform  die  functions  of  money,  they  are,  as  sudi, 
readily  leeeived  by  all  individuals  in  payment  of  their  debts.  Notes  of  ihb  desctiption  may 
be  regaided  as  a  sort  of  lidtete  or  eounters  to  be  used  in  eomputzog  the  value  of  property, 
and  in  transferring  it  from  one  individual  to  another.  And  as  they  are  no  wise  aflected  ij 
fluctuations  of  credit,  their  value,  it  is  obvious,  must  depend  entireiv  on  the  <juantity  of  them 
in  dreulation  as  compared  with  die  paymento  to  be  made  thitragn  dieir  instrumentality,  or 
tbe  buainem  they  hare  to  perform.  By  reducing  the  supply  of  notes  bdow  the  sopjply 
of  coins  that  would  drculato  in  thdr  place  were  they  withdrawn,  diexr  value  is  raised  abow 
die  value  of  gold ;  while,  by  increasing  diem  to  a  greater  extent,  it  is  proportionally  lowered. 

Hence,  supposing  it  were  possible  to  obtain  any  securi^  other  than  immediate  convert!" 
bility  into  the  precious  metals,  that  notes  dedared  to  be  legal  tender  would  not  be  issued  in 
eicess,  but  that  their  number  afloat  would  be  so  adjusted  as  to  preserve  their  value  as  com- 
pared with  gold  nearly  uniform,  the  dUigttiim  to  pay  diem  on  demand  might  be  done  away. 
But  it  is  needless  to  say  that  no  such  security  can  be  obtained.  Wherever  the  power  to 
ksue  paper,  not  immediately  convertible,  has  been  conceded  to  any  set  of  persons,  it  has  been 
abused,  or,  whidi  is  the  same  thing,  such  paper  has  uniformly  been  overwiaaned,  or  ita  value 
depreciated  from  excess.  It  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  indispensdile,  in  order  to 
prevent  injurious  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money,  that  all  notes  be  made  payable,  at  dw 
pleasure  of  the  holder,  in  an  unvarying  quantity  of  gold  and  siWer.  This  reaoderB  it  impos- 
sible for  the  issuers  of  paper  to  depredate  ite  vdue  below  that  of  the  precious  metab.  Tiiey 
may,  indeed,  by  over-iMoing  paper,  depress  the  value  of  die  whole  currency,  gold  as  well  u 
paper,  in  the  coundy  in  wMch  the  over-issoe  is  made ;  but  the  moment  that  they  do  this, 
gold  begins  to  be  sent  abroad;  and  paper  being  returned  upon  the  tasuersfor  payment,  they 
■are,  in  order  to  prevent  the  exhaustion  of  their  ceAers,  compelled  to  leasen  ihdr  issues ;  and 
thus,  by  ndslDg  the  value  of  the  currency,  stop  die  drain  finr  bullion. 

It  does,  however,  appear  to  us,  that  It  is  not  only  necesMuy,  in  order  to  prevent  die  over- 
issue of  paper,  to  enact  that  all  notes  should  be  payable  on  demand,  but  that  it  is  further 
' .  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  compliance  with  this  enactment,  to  prohibit  any  one  from  hSk^ 
ing  notes  until  he  haa  satisfied  the  government  of  his  abtli^  to  pay  diem.  The  dicnm- 
slances  that  exdte  public  confidence  in  the  iseuen  of  paper  are  often  of  the  most  deceitftil 
description ;  and  innumerable  instances  have  occurred,  cmT  the  population  of  extensive  <3Ss- 
tricte  having  suffered  severely  from  ihe  insdvency  of  bankers  in  whom  they  placed  die 
utmost  confidence.  In  1793,  in  1814,  1815,  and  18KI,  and  again  m  18S5,  m  very  hrga 
proportion  of  the  country  banks  were  destroyed,  and  produced  by  thdr  foil  an  extent  of  ruin 
that  has  hardly  been  equalled  in  any  odier  country.  And  when  sudi  disasteia  have  already 
happened,  it  is  surely  die  bounden  duty  of  government  to  hinder,  by  every  means  in  ite 
power,  dieir  recurrence.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  alfirm,  that  we  have  sustsined  ten  times 
more  injury  from  the  dreulation  of  worthless  paper,  or  paper  issued  by  perMms  without  die 
means  of  retiring  it,  than  from  the  iasue  of  spurious  coin.  It  is  said,  indeed,  by  those  who  are 
hostile  to  interference,  that  coins  are  legal  tenders,  whereas,  notes  bdng  destitute  of  that 
privilege,  those  who  suspect  them  are  at  liberty  to  refuse  them ;  but,  whatever  notes  nisy  be 
in  law,  they  are,  in  very  many  districts,  proeHeaOv  and  infact^  legal  tenders,  and  could  not 
)>e  rejected  without  exponng  the  parties  to  much  mconvenience.  It  should  also  be  observed, 
that  hbourars,  women,  minors,  and  every  sort  of  persons,  however  incapable  of  judging  of 
the  stability  of  banking  'Cstabli^menti,  are  dealers  in  money,  and  consequendy  liabte  to  be 
imposed  upon.  This,  then,  is  deariy  a  case  in  which  it  is  absolutely  imperative  upon 
government  to  interfere,  to  protect  the  intereste  of  those  who  ,$annot  protect  themselvea, 
cither  by  compelling  all  individuals  applying  for  stamps  for  notes,  to  give  security  for  their 
payment,  or  by  making  sure,  in  some  odier  way,  that  they  have  die  means  of  paying  dieuv 
and  that  the  dreulation  of  the  notes  will  be  a  benefit  and  not  an  injury  to  die  pubfic 

A  securi^  of  this  sort  lias  been  exacted  in  die  case  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  the 
whole  14,686,000/1  lent  by  the  Bank  to  government,  must  be  sacrificed  before  the  hdders 
of  her  notes  can  sustain  the  smallest  loss.  Her  stability  has,  therefore,  been  truly  said,  by 
Dr.  Smith,  to  be  equal  to  diat  of  the  British  government  The  system  of  taking  seeurities 
iiaving  been  found  to  answer  so  well  in  dte  case  of  the  Bank  of  England,  is  a  poweifril 
argument  bi  fovour  of  ite  extension.  Were  securities  taken  from  the  country  baidn,  their 
ttltimato  foilure,  in  tbe  capacity  of  banks  of  issue,  wouM  be  rendered  impossible;  and  a 
degree  of  sdidity  would  be  given  to  oar  money  system,  which  it  is  idle  to  expect  it  can  ever 
Attain,  so  long  as  it  continues  on  ite  present  footing. 
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It  k  exceedingly  diflicuU  to  prevent  Ae  iflsne  of  forged  notes.  Vaiioas  sdieines  hare  been 
taggested  far  this  purpose ;  and  though  it  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  tiiat  an  hamitabk 
nole  will  ever  be  produced,  it  is  contended,  that  by  judidously  combining  different  sorts  of 
engraving,  forgery  may  be  rendered  so  difficult,  as  to  be  but  rarely  attempted.  But  however 
this  may  be,  during  &e  period  from  1797  to  1819,  when  the  Bank  of  England  issued  \L 
notes,  their  foigery  was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  And  the  desire  to  chock  this  pracdoa. 
and  to  lessen  the  frequency  of  capital  punishments,  appears  to  have  been  amongst  the  most 
prominent  eircamstances  whidi  led  to  the  return  to  specie  payments  in  1891,  and  the  snp« 
imssion  of  \l  note9~(8ee  Table  t.) 

(3.)  Bank  €fEnefand  Notes  legal  /«miBr.-^Aecordmg  to  the  law  as  it  stood  previously 
to  the  present  year  ^834),  all  descriptions  of  notes  were  payable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
holder^  in  coin  of  the  standard  weight  and  purity.  But  the  policy  of  such  a  regulation  was 
very  questionable ;  and  we  regard  the  enactment  of  the  late  stat  3  &  4  WUl.  4.  c.  98., 
which  makes  Bank  of  Eng^nd  notes  legal  tender,  every  where  except  at  the  Bank  and  its 
blanches,  for  all  sums  above  6iL,  as  a  very  great  improvement.  8o  long  as  the  nutes  of  the 
Bank  are  themselves  convertible,  at  the  jpleasure  of  the  holder,  into  coin,  an  arrangement  of 
^is  sort  wilU  it  b  obvious,  eflectual^  prevent  any  over-issue  of  country  paper,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  free  from  many  very  serious  disadvantages  that  attached  to  the  former  plan. 
The  unjust  liabilities  imposed  upon  the  Bank  of  England  by  the  old  system,  placed  her  in  a 
situation  of  great  difficulty  and  hazard.  They  obliged  her  to  provide  a  supply  of  coin  and 
buUion,  not  for  her  own  exigencies  only,  but  for  those  of  d!?  the  country  banks;  and,  what 
is  harder  still,  they  exposed  her  to  be  deeply  injured  by  any  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the 
latter,  as  well  as  by  the  distress  in  which  they  might  accidentally  be  involved.  In  conse- 
qnence  her  free  action  has  been  at  ell  times  in  some  degree  impeded ;  and  her  power  to 
render  assistance  to  the  banking  and  mercantile  interests  in  periods  of  discredit  materially 
diminished.  The  country  banks  kept  but  a  small  supply  of  coin  in  their  eofkn.  They 
ivere  all,  however,  holders,  to  a  greater  or  lees  extent,  of  government  securities ;  and  whenever 
any  circamstanos  occurred,  to  occasion  a  demand  upon  them  for  coin,  they  immediately 
acid  or  pledged  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  their  stock,  carried  the  notes  to  the  Bank  to  be 
exchanged,  and  then  carried  the  specie  to  the  Country.  Hence,  when  any  suspicions  were 
entertained  oi  the  credit  of  .the  eountiy  banks,  or  when  a  panic  originated  amongst  the  hold- 
cra  of  their  notes,  as  vras  the  case  in  1793  and  1825,  the  whole  of  them  retreated  upon  the 
Bank  of  Engiaod,  and  700  or  800  conduits  were  opened,  to  draw  off  the  specie  of  that 
establishment,  which  was  thos,  it  is  evident,  exposed  to  the  risk  of  stoppage  without 
having  done  any  thing  wrong.  It  was  not  the  drain  for  gold  from  abroad,  but  the  drain  for 
gold  from  die  country,  that  nearly  eihausted  the  Bank's  coflfers  in  1S25,  and  forced  her  to 
iasoe about  a  milBon  oill  and  2t  notes.  The  curTen<7  eoojd  not  possibly  be  in  a  sound 
healthy  state,  while  the  Bank  of  England,  and,  through  her,  public  credit,  were  placed  in  so 
perilous  a  situation.  But  the  making  of  Bank  of  England  notes  legal  tender  at  all  places 
except  the  Bank,  wiH  tend  sialecially  to  protect  her  from  the  injurious  consequences  of 
panics  or  runs  among  the  holders  of  country  bank  paper ;  and  while  it  does  this,  it  will  not, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  in  any  wise  impair  the  securities  against  over-issue  or  depreciation. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  contended  during  the  discussions  on  the  late  act,  that  the  measure  now 
referred  to  would  lead  to  the  depreciation  of  provincial  paper ;  inasmuch  as  the  expense  of 
sending  notes  from  a  distance  to  London,  to  be  exchanged  for  gold,  would  prevent  any  one 
from  demanding  Bank  of  England  notes  fit>m  country  banks  in  good  credit,  till  the  value  of 
the  notes  isaued  by  them  was  so  much  depreciated  below  the  value  of  gold,  that  the  difference 
would  more  than  pay  the  expense  of  sending  men  to  London,  and  bringing  gold  back.  But 
this  notion  proceeds  on  a  radical  misconception  of  the  nature  of  the  old  as  well  as  of  the  new 
system  of  currency.  There  cannot,  in  point  of  fact,  be  the  least  difierence,  as  repects  valuo. 
in  the  provinces,  between  Bank  of  England  paper,  now  that  it  is  legal  tender,  and  gold. 
London  being  the  place  where  the  exchanges  are  adjusted,  the  value  of  money  in  every  part 
of  the  empire  must  depend  on  its  value  in  it ;  and  this,  it  is  plain,  cannot  be  in  any  degree 
affected  by  the  late  measure.  Formerly  the  provincial  currency,  gold  as  well  as  paper, 
might  be,  and,  indeed,  frequently  was,  depredated.  This  was  brought  about  either  by  an 
over-issue  on  the  part  of  the  country  banks,  generally  in  the  first  instance,  the  effect,  but 
always,  in  the  eiiid,  the  cause  of  a  rise  of  prices;  or  by  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
being,  in  consequence  of  an  adverse  exchange,  narrowed  sooner  or  more  rapidly  than  those 
of  the  eountry  banks.  In  either  case  the  provincial  carrency  being  redundant  as  compared 
with  that  of  me  metropolis,  there  was  a  demand  on  its  Iseuers  for  biUs  on  London ;  but  it  is 
material  to  observe,  that,  unless  theur  credit  was  suspected,  there  was  not  in  such  cases,  any 
demand  upon  them  for  gold.  It  is,  indeed,  obvious  that  a  redundancy  of  the  currency  is  a 
defect  thai  cannot  he  obviated  by  getting  gold  from  the  country  banks,  unless  (as  hoarding 
»  out  of  the  question)  it  be  intended  to  send  it  abroad;  and  that  may  always  be  done  better 
md  dueler  by  getting  fix>m  them  Bank  of  England  notes,  or  bills  on  London.  A  local 
redundancy  of  the  carrency  nu^  take  place  in  future  as  it  has  done  formerly,  and  its  occur- 
MDoe  cannot  be  ffevented,  even  though  paper  were  wholly  bimished  from  circulation,  sc 
Vol.  L-O  10 
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long  as  the  whole  currency  is  not  supplied  from  one  source,  and  as  London  is  the  focat 
where  the  exchanges  with  foreign  countries  are  adjusted.  But  the  statements  now  made 
show  tliat  it  is  a  radical  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  can  take  place  more  readily,  or  to  a  greater 
extent,  under  the  new  system  than  formerly.  In  this  respect  no  change  has  been  made. 
fiut  while  our  ancient  security  against  over-issue  is  maintained  unimpaired,  the  recent 
arrangements  increase  the  stability  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  consequently  improve  our 
wi^ole  pecuniary  system. 

if  any  doubt  could  possibly  remain  aa  to  the  operation  of  the  new  system,  it  would  be 
removed  by  referring  to  Scotland.  Gold  has  been  practically  banished  from  that  country 
for  a  long  series  of  years;  and  yet  no  one  pretends  to  say  that  prices  are  higher  in  Scotland 
than  in  England,  or  that  her  currency  is  depreciated.  The  Scotch  currency  is  kept  at  its 
pro|)er  level,  not  by  the  chock  of  gold  payments,  but  by  the  demand  for  bills  on  London ;  and 
it  is  as  effectually  limited  in  thia  way  as  it  could  be  were  the  banks  univcrsidly  in  the  hal)it 
of  exchanging  their  notes  for  gold.  On  what  grounds,  then,  is  it  to  be  apprehended  that  the 
obligation  to  give  Bank  of  England  notes  or  bills  on  London,  will  be  less  efibctual  in  restrain- 
ing over-issue  in  Yorkshire  or  Durham  than  in  Scotland  1 

A  banker  who  issues  notes  must  keep  beside  him  such  a  stock  of  cash  and  bullion,  as 
may  be  suffici^it  to  answer  the  demands  of  the  public  for  tbeir  payment.  If  the  value  of 
the  cash  and  bullion  in  liis  coffers  were  equal  to  the  value  of  his  notes  in  circulation,  be 
would  not,  it  is  plain,  make  any  profit ;  but  if  he  be  in  good  credit,  a  tliird,  a  fourth,  or  even 
a  fifth  part  of  this  sum  will  probably  be  suiBcient ;  and  his  profit  consists  of  the  excess  of 
the  interest  derived  from  his  notes  in  circulation,  over  the  interest  of  the  sum  he  is  obliged 
to  keep  dormant  in  his  strong  box,  and  the  expenses  of  managing  his  establishment.  The 
Bank  of  England,  as  will  be  afterwards  seen,  keeps  an  average  stock  of  coin  and  bullioa 
equal  to  a  third  of  her  liabilities. 

(4.)  Legal  Deaeription.of  Bank  Notes, — Bank  notes  are  merely  a  species  of  promlssoiy 
notes.  They  ace  subscribed  either  by  the  parties  on  whoae  account  they  are  issued,  or  by 
some  one  in  their  employment  whose  ngnature  is  binding  upon  them.  A  Bank  of  England 
note  for  6/.  is  aa  foUowa;^- 

3Sanlt  of  mnalnntt^ 

N*        J  promise  to  pay  to  Mr.  TTiomas  Bippon,  or  Bearer  ^        N*. 
on  Demand^  the  Sum  of  Jf  ftif  Pounds. 
1833.  September  9,  London,  9  September,  1833. 

For  the  Gotf  and  Comp'  of  the 
£SfOf  BANK  of  ENGLAND. 

A.  B. 

No  particular  form  of  words  is  necessary  in  a  bank  note.  The  essential  requisites  are^ 
that  it  should  be  for  a  definite  sum  (in  England  and  Wales  not  less  than  5/.,  and  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  not  less  than  !/.)«  that  it  should  be  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  and  that 
it  should  be  properly  stamped.  Promissory  notes,  though  issued  hy  bankers,  if  not  payable 
to  bearer  on  demand,  do  not  come  under  the  denommation  of  bank  notes:  they  are  not,  like 
the  latter,  taken  as  cash  in  all  ordinary  transactions;  nor  are  they,  like  them,  aasignable  by 
mere  delivery. 

The  circulation  of  notes  for  leas  than  5iL  was  restrained  by  kw  (stat  15  Geo.  S.  c.  51 .) 
from  1766  to  1797.  In  1808,  it  was  enacted  by  stat  48  Geo.  3.  c  88.,  that  all  bank  notes^ 
promissory  notes,  or  other  negotiable  instruments  for  less  than  20^.  should  be  absolutely 
void :  a  penalty  of  from  20«.  to  5iL,  at  the  discretion  of  the  justices,  being  imposed  oii 
their  issuers.  It  was  enacted  by  the  7  Geo.  4.  c.  6.,  that  the  issue  of  all  bank  notes  or  pro- 
missory notes  for  leas  than  5/.  by  the  Bank  of  England,  or  by  any  licensed  English  baidcera^ 
and  stamped  on  the  5th  of  February,  1826,  or  previously  (after  which  period  such  notes 
were  not  stampede  should  terminate  on  the  6th  of  April,  1829. 

The  stamp  dubes  on  bank  notes  or  promiasoiy  notes  payable  on  demand,  are— > 

£    s.  d.                                £   s.d.  £    s.  d. 

Not  exceeding    110-  -  -  •  --00S 

Exceeding         110  and  not  exeeedlng    <tO->  •  .  *00  10 

—  SftO  —                  560.  •  -  -019 

—  550  —  10  00-  .  -  -010 
-.  10  00  —  SOOO-  ^  -  .090 
«.  900t  MOO.-  •  •  .030 
-.               MOO  —                 MOO.  .  •  .050 

—  WOO  —  100    00.  .  -  -080 
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ll'liicli notes  maj  be  Poiasued  after  payment,  as  often  as  shall  be  thought  fit,  provided  thej 
be  bsoeJ  by  a  banker  or  person  who  haa  taken  out  a  licence,  renewable  annually,  and  cost- 
iflg  30/^  to  issue  notes  payable  to  bearer  on  demand.  Any  banker  or  other  person  issuing 
wch  re-ijssiiable  note*,  wiVhout  being  duly  licensed,  ahall  forfeit  100/.  for  every  o0*6ncc. — (56 
Ueo.Xe.  184.  §27.) 

These  conditiona  do  not  apply  to  the  Bank  of  England,  the  stamp  duties  on  the  notes 
of  that  establiBhfnent  being  compounded  for  at  the  rate  of  3,500^  per  million  of  its  notes  in 
drculatioii. 

Notes  or  bills  rtoi  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  are  not  re-issaable,  under  a  penalty  of  50/L 
—(For  the  aUmp  duties  affecting  them,  sec  Exchakoe.) 

By  the  9  Goo.  4.  c  23.,  English  bankers  not  in  the  City  of  London,  or  within  three  mileg 
dtereo!^  are  autborUed  to  issue  promissory  notes,  and  to  draw  and  issue  bills  of  exchange,  on 
unstamped  paper,  ibr  any  sum  of  5L  or  upwards,  expressed  to  be  payable  to  the  lieurer  oa 
demandfOr  to  order  at  any  period  not  exceeding  7  days  ader  sight  (biMs  may  ako  be  drawn 
at  any  period  not  exceetling  'Zi  day 9  after  date),  upon  obtaining  licences,  costing  30/.,  to  that 
edtct,  provided  such  bills  of  exchange  be  drawn  upon  bakers  in  London,  Westminster,  or 
Southwark ;  or  provided  such  bills  be  drawn  by  any  banker  or  bankers  at  the  place  where 
he  or  they  shall  be  licensed  to  issue  unstamped  notes  and  bills,  upon  himself  or  themselves, 
or  his  or  their  copartner  or  copartners,  payable  at  any  other  place  where  such  banker  or 
bankers  shall  be  licensed  to  icBus  such  notes  and  bills*  Bankers  having  such  licences,  are  to 
give  security  by  bond,  that  they  will  keep  a  true  account  of  all  promissory  notes  and  bills  so 
maesl,  and  aoconnt  for  the  duties  on  them  at  the  rate  of  Sj.  6(1  for  every  100/.,  and  also  for 
the  firactioaal  parts  of  100/!.  of  the  average  value  of  such  notes  and  bills  in  circuldilon.  Per- 
sons post-dating  unstamped  notes  or  hills  shall,  for  every  such  oiTcnce,  forfeit  100/. 

(5.)  Le^  Effed  of  the  Payment  if  Bank  AWe«.-— Notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  were 
not,  previously  to  the  act  3  dc  4  Will  4.  c.  98.,  like  bills  of  exchange,  mere  securities,  or 
documents  of  debt,  but  were  treated  as  money  or  cash  in  the  ordinary  course  or  trans- 
actioitt  of  business;  the  receipts  given  upon  their  payment  being  always  given  as  for  money. 
Now,  however,  they  are  legal  tender,  every  where  except  at  the  Bank,  for  all  sums  above 
^  All  notes  payable  to  bearer  are  assignable  by  deliveiy.  The  holder  of  a  bank  note  is 
prima  fucie  entiUed  to  prompt  payment  of  it,  and  cannot  bo  affected  by  the  previous  fraud 
of  any  former  holder  in  obtaining  it,  unless  evidence  be  given  to  show  that  he  was  privy  to 
•uch  fraud.  Such  privity  may,  however,  be  inferred  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  To 
Qac  the  words  of  Lord  Tenterden,  '*  If  a  person  take  a  bill,  note,  or  any  other  kind  of  secu- 
rity, under  circumstances  which  otight  to  excite  su^cion  in  the  mind  of  any  reasonable  man 
afapisintrd  with  the  onlinary  afiairs  of  life,  and  which  ought  to  put  him  on  his  guard  to  make 
ifae  Deoessary  inquiries,  and  he  do  not,  then  he  loses  the  right  of  maintainmg  possession  of 
the  instrument  against  the  lawful  owner."— (  Guildhall^  25th  October,  1 826.) 

Couniry  bank  notes  are  usually  received  as  cash.  But  though  taken  as  such,  if  they  be 
presented  in  due  time  and  not  paid,  they  do  not  amount  to  a  payment,  and  the  deliverer  of 
the  notes  is  still  liable  to  the  hokler.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  is  a  due  or  reasonable 
lime,  inssmncb  as  it  must  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  circumstances  of  each  particular 
case;  On  the  whole,  the  safest  rule  seems  to  be  to  present  all  notes  or  drafts  payable  on  de- 
aand,  if  recdved  in  the  place  where  they  are  payable,  on  the  day  on  which  they  are  received, 
eras  soon  after  as  possiUe.  Whfsn  they  have  to  be  transmitted  by  poa^.  for  payment,  no  un- 
necessary delay  should  be  allowed  to  intervene-— (CA£4/^*j  Commercial  Law,  vol  liL  p. 
590.,  and  the  art.  <<  Coxcx"  in  this  Pictionaiy.) 

IL  Bahk  or  EvoLAiTD  (AccouKT  op). 

(1.)  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Bank, — This  great  establishment,  which  has  long  been  the 
principal  bank  of  deposit  and  eirculatioii,  not  in  this  country  only,  but  in  Europe,  was  founded 
in  1694.  Its  principal  projector  was  Mr.  WilUam  Patexson,  an  enterprising  and  intelligent 
Scotch  gentleman,  who  was  aflerwards  engaged  in  the  ill-fated  colony  at  Darien.  Govern* 
aent  being  at  the  time  much  distreased  for  want  of  money,  partly  from  the  defects  and 
abuses  in  the  system  of  taxation,  and  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  borrowing,  because  of  the 
supposed  instability  of  the  revolutionaiy  establishment,  the  Bank  gix>w  out  of  a  loan  of 
1,200.000/1  fjr  the  public  servicBb  The  subscribers,  besides  receiving  tight  per  cenL  on  the 
sum  advanced  as  interest,  and  4,000/L  a  year  as  the  expense  of  management,  in  ail  100«000/1 
a  year,  were  incorporated  into  a  society  denominated  the  Governor  ctnd  Company  of  the 
Book  of  England.  The  charter  is  dated  the  27th  of  July»  1694.  It  declares,  amongst  other 
diiQgs,  that  tnsy  shall  "  be  capablein  law,  to  purchase,  enjoy,  and  retain  to  them  and  their  suo- 
eesiDiB,any  manors,  lands,  rents,  tenements,  and  possesaioBs  whatsoever;  and  to  purchase 
and  aoquire  all  sorts  of  goods  and  chattels  whatsoever,  wherein  they  are  not  restrained  by 
act  of  parliament;  and  idso  to  grant,  demise,  and  dispose  of  the  same. 

^  Tbat  the  nvu^agem^nt  and  government  of  the  corporation  be  committed  to  the  go^ 
Vy  d^Qi^  gQiBepv^y,  and  t«{9QilS*iw  direolor^  Kho  shall  be  elected  between  the  25tli 
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day  of  Maifvh  and  SGth  day  of  April,  each  year,  fitm  among  the  membera  of  the  Company 
duly  qualified. 

**  That  no  dividend  shall  at  any  time  be  made  by  the  said  Governor  and  Company,  aave 
only  oat  of  the  interest,  profit  or  produce  ariring  by  or  ont  of  the  eud  capital  stock  or  fund, 
or  by  such  dealing  aa  is  allowed  by  act  of  parliament 

MThey  most  be  natural  bom  subjects  of  England,  or  naturalised  aubjecla;  they  ahal 
have  in  their  own  name  and  for  theb  own  use,  severally,  viz* — the  goTemor,  at  least  4,000J1» 
the  deputy  governor  8,000iL,  and  each  director  d,OOOA  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  ooipo* 
ration. 

**  That  thirteen  or  more  of  the  said  govemon  and  directors  (of  which  the  governor  or  de- 
puty governor  must  be  always  one)  shall  constitute  a  court  of  directors,  for  Ihe  management 
of  the  aflairs  of  the  Company,  and  for  die  appointments  of  all  agents  and  servants,  which 
may  be  necessary,  paying  them  such  sahiies  as  diey  may  con«der  reaeonabie. 

**  Every  elector  must  have,  in  his  own  name  and  for  his  own  use,  500^  or  more  capital 
stock,  and  can  only  give  one  vote.  He  must,  if  required  by  any  member  present  take  th« 
oath  of  stock ;  or  the  declaration  of  stock,  in  caae  he  be  one  of  the  people  called  Quakeri. 

'* Four  genend  courts  to  be  held  in  every  year;  in  the  months  of  September,  December, 
April,  and  July.  A  general  oourt  may  be  summoned  at  any  lime,  upon  the  requisitton  of 
nine  proprietors,  duly  qualified  as  electors. 

"  The  majority  of  electora  in  general  courts  have  die  power  to  make  and  constitute  by-Iawa 
and  ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  corporation,  provided  that  such  by-laws  and  ordi* 
nances  be  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  be  confirmed  and  approved,  accord- 
ing to  the  statutes  in  such  caae  made  and  provided.** 

The  corporation  is  prohibited  from  engaging  in  any  sort  of  commeroal  undertaking  other 
than  dealing  in  bilh  m  exchange,  and  in  gold  and  silver*  It  is  authorised  to  advance  money 
upon  the  security  of  goods  or  merchandise  |Mged  to  it ;  and  to  sell,  by  public  auction,  su^ 
goods  as  are  not  redeemed  within  a  specified  time. 

It  was  also  enacted,  in  the  same  year  ia  which  the  Bank  was  established,  by  statute  6 
William  and  Maty,  c.  20.,  that  the  Bank  "  shall  not  deal  in  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchan- 
dise  (except  bullion),  or  purchase  any  lands  or  revenues  belonging  to  the  crown^  or  advance 
or  lend  to  their  Majesties,  their  heira  or  successors,  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  by  way  of 
loan  or  anticipation,  or  any  part  or  parts,  branch  or  branches,  fund  or  funds  of  the  revenue, 
now  gmnted  or  belonging,  or  hereafter  to  be  granted  to  their  Majesties,  their  heira  and  sue* 
cessors,  other  than  such  fbnd  or  funds,  part  or  parts,  branch  or  Ivanches  of  the  said  revemM 
only,  on  which  a  credit  of  loan  is  or  shall  be  granted  by  parliament**  And  in  1697  it  wai 
enacted,  that  the  **  common  capotal  and  principal  stock,  and  also  the -real  fund  of  the  Cover* 
nor  and  Company,  or  any  profit  or  produce  to  be  made  thereof,  or  arising  thereby,  shall  ho 
exempted  from  any  rates,  taxes,  assessments,  or  impositions  whatsoever,  during  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  Bank ;  and  that  all  the  profit  benefit  end  advantage,  from  time  to  time  arising 
out  of  the  management  of  the  said  corporation,  shall  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  aH  the  mem- 
bera of  the  said  corporation  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  rate- 
ably,  and  in  proportion  to  each  member's  part,  share,  and  interest  in  the  common  capital  and 
principal  stock  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company  hereby  established.** 

It  was  Ifarther  enacted,  in  1697,  that  the  fcRgery  of  the  Company's  seal,  or  of  any  sealed 
bill  or  Bank  note,  should  be  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  and  that  the  making  of  any 
alteration  or  erasure  in  any  bill  or  note  should  also  be  felony. 

In  1696,  during  the  great  recoinage,  the  Bank  was  involved  in  considerable  difficulties^ 
and  was  even  compelled  to  suspend  payment  of  her  notes,  which  were  at  a  heavy  discount 
Owing,  however,  to  the  judidoua  conduct  of  the  directors^  and  the  assistance  of  government 
the  Bank  got  over  the  crisLs.  But  it  was  at  the  same  time  judged  expedient  in  order  to 
place  her  in  a  situatf on  the  better  to  withstand  any  adverse  circumstances  that  might  afteiw 
wards  occur,  to  increase  her  capital  from  l,C0O,00OiL  to  8,20i,171iL  In  1708,  the  directott 
undertook  to  pay  off  and  cancel  one  million  and  a  half  of  Exchequer  bills  they  had  circu- 
lated two  yeara  before,  at  4^  per  cent,  with  the  interest  on  them,  amounting  in  all  to 
l,775,028i^ ;  which  increased  the  permanent  debt  due  by  the  pobtic  to  the  Bank,  inchiding 
400,000/1  then  advanced  m  consideration  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  to  3,875,038/1,  fn 
which  they  were  allowed  6  per  cent  The  Bank  capital,  was  then  also  doubled  or  increaaed 
to  4,402,343/.  But  the  year  1708  is  chiefly  memorable,  in  the  history  of  the  Bank,  for  the 
act  that  was  then  passed,  which  declared,  that  during  the  continuance  of  the  corporatioD  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  "  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any  body  politic,  erected  or  to  be  erected^ 
other  than  the  said  Grovemor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  for  any  other  per> 
sons  whatsoever,  united  or  to  be  united  in  covenants  or  partnership,  exceeding  the  number  of 
0  persons,  in  that  part  of  Great  Britafai  called  England,  to  borrow,  owe,  or  take  up  any  sum 
or  sums  of  money  on  their  bills  or  notes  payable  on  demand,  or  In  any  less  time  than  • 
months  firom  the  borrowing  thereoC**— Tliis  proviso,  which  has  had  so  powerful  an  opentioiii 
on  banking  in  England,  b  said  to  have  been  clidted  l^  the  Min»«dvaitnre  Company  hav^ 
Ing  commenoBd  banking  bttsineai^  and  begun  to  issue  notes. 
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It  bai  been  prettjr  generally  imagined,  from  the  prifate  Innking  compuiies  in  the  mctio- 
poIiB  not  iflsnlBig  notes,  that  they  were  legaUy  incapacitated  from  doing  so.  But  the  claosa 
in  the  act  of  11W»  which  has  been  the  only  restriction  on  the  issue  of  notes,  applied  gene- 
laily  to  all  England,  and  had  no  peculiar  reference  to  London.  The  &ct  that  bulks  with  6 
or  fewer  partners  have  not  issued  notes  in  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  in  the  provinces,  is, 
dierefine,  ascribable  either  to  their  being  awara  that  tMlHr  notes  would  obtain  no  considerable 
dreolation  eoneurrently  with  those  of  a  great  association  like  the  bank  of  England,  or  iirom 
thev  believing  that  their  issue  would  not  be  profitable. 

The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England,  when  first  granted,  was  to  continue  for  eleven  years 
oertaiD,  or  tiU  a  year's  notice  after  the  Ist  of  August,  1706.  The  charier  was  further  pro- 
iDOgad  in  1607.  In  1708,  the  Bank  havmg  advanced  400,000^  for  the  public  aervioe, 
without  interest,  the  exclusive  pri^^[es  of  the  corporation  were  prolonged  till  1733.  And 
in  osnsaquence  of  vaiious  advances  made  at  difiSmant  times,  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the 
Bank  have  been  oontfaMied  by  snceessive  renewatsi  till  a  year's  notice,  after  the  first  of  Au- 
gust, 186S«  under  tfie  proviso  that  they  may  be  cancelled  on  a  year's  notice  to  that  ei&ct 
beiog  given  on  the  Ist  of  August,  184^. 

We  subjoin  • 

A«  secoent  of  the  raeeeeajve  Eenewals  of  the  Charter,  of  th«  Condition!  under  which  the«e  Re- 
newals were  made,  and  of  the  Varfationa  in  the  Amnunt  and  lutereat  of  the  Permanent  Debt  due 
ky  GovenaMBt  to  the  Bank,  exclusive  of  the  Dead  Weight. 


abwemaadaLMd  1 
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Charter  granted  nnder  the  act  5  A  6  Will.  3.  c.  90.,  rpdeemable  npon 
the  expiration  of  IS  nontlM'  noiiee  after  the  lat  of  Anfart,  1705, 
UDon  payment  by  the  pubUe  to  the  Bank  of  the  demands  tbereia  ape- 

UnAer  tMs  aet  the  Bank  advaneed  to  the  puMIe  I,«)0,00(U.,  In 
consideration  of  their  receiving  an  annuity  of  lOO.OOOT.  a  year, 
vis:  8  per  cent,  interest,  and  4,00QI.'|br  manaflemcat 
Charter  continued  by  the  8  &  9  Will.  S.  c.  SO.  till  13  months'  notice 
after  lat  of  Auj^uat,  1710,  on  payment,  ice. 

Under  this  act  the  Bank  tnok  up  and  added  to  their  stock 
l,001,r7U.  Exchequer  bUls  and.ullifte. 
Ckarter  eontinoed  by  t  Anne,  c.  7.  till  IS  montlis'  notice  after  1st  of 
August,  1733,  on  payment,  Ike. 

Under  this  act  the  Bank  advaneed  40O,000t.  to  sovsnMnent 

without  interest ;  and  delivered  op  to  be  eanoelled  l,775,oe7i. 

YJa.  lOd.  Kxebeouer  bills,  In  consideration  of  their  receiving  an 

annuity  of  100,S0U.  ISt.,  being  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent. 

Charter  continued  by  19  Anne,  atat.  I.e.  ILdll  IS  months*  notice  after 

1st  of  August,  1749,  on  payment,  dec. 

In  1716,  by  the  3  Geo.  1.  c.  6.,  Bank  advanced  to  government, 
at5  per  cent.       ...... 

And  by  the  same  act,  the  Interest  on  the  Ezcheqvei  Mils  ca8< 
*  celled  to  1708  was  reduced  from  0  to  5  per  ocnt. 

In  mi,  by  8  Geo.  1.  c.  SI.,  the  South  Sea  Company  were  au 
thofised  to  sen  900,0801.  goverameni  amitilttea,  and  eorpomlions 
parebaaing  tlie  same  at  96  years*  purchase  w«re  antliorised  to  add 
the  amount  to  their  capital  atock.    The  Bank  purchased  the 
whole  of  these  annuities  at  90  years'  purchase 

ft  per  cent,  interest  was  payable  on  this  saa  to  Midsamawr, 
17S7,  and  thereafter,  4  per  ceat.       .... 

At  dillbrent  times  between  1797  and  1788,  both  Inclusive,  the 
Bank  rseeived  fnm  the  pabUe,  on  aceovnt  of  permanent  debt, 
S,97&,0S72.  17#.  lOd.^  and  advanced  to  it  on  aoooont  of  ditto, 
Dlftreaee     -  •  ..  • 


1,900,000   0   0 


%m,nr  n  lo 

9,000,000    0   0 
4,000,000   0    0 


0ft»6j097  17  10 


ttififa  17  10 


VMBL 


Debt  due  by  the 
Gkaiter  oonttaued  by  ' 


la  1789    ... 
Geo.  t.  e.  II.  iffl  Mmontim*  notice  al^  1 


11M. 


1781. 


of  August.  1704,  on  payment,  ite. 

Under  this  act  the  Bank  advanced  1,000,0001.  without  toterest, 
which  being  added  to  the  erigtaal  advance  of  1,900,0001.  and  the 
AKMXIOI.  advaneed  to  1710,  bearing  tatereat  at  0  per  eeat^  rsdaeed 
the  toterest  on  the  whole  to  8  per  cent.        ... 

In  1745,  under  authority  of  10  Geo.  1  c.  0.,  the  Bank  delivered 
up  to  becanceUed  880,0^1.  ef  Bxcheqaer  bfils,  to  eooskteiattoa 
or  an  annuity  of  80,47SL.  betog  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent. 

In  1749,  the  93  Geo.  1  c  6.  reduced  the  totcxaat  oa  the  #per 
cent,  annuities  held  by  the  Bank,  to  8|  per  cent.  Ibr  7  yean  (hwi 
the  mother  December,  1780^  mod  thereafter  to  8  percent. 
Charter  eoattoaed  by  4  Geo.  8.  c  Sft.  tUlUmoaths' notice  after  1st  ef 
August,  1788,  on  payment,  ite. 

Under  this  act  tbs  Bank  paid  toto  the  Kichsqner  IKMNNK.  free 
ofall  charge. 
Charter  conttooed  by  91  Geo.  8.  e.  60.  tiB  19  SMWths*  aollee  after  1st 
of  August,  1819,  on  payment,  he 

Under  this  act  the  Bank  advaneed  S.00IMn8I.iMr  the  piblkecr 
vice  for  8  years  at  8  percent. 
Charter  conttoued  by  40  Geo.  8.  c.  98.  tSl  IS  aionths  notice  after  1st 
efAngust,1833,onpay]nentt4c.  ^_,  ^,       ^ 

•  3 


0,100,000    0    0 

1,600,000   0   0 
0   0 


ll,l»0,000   0   0 
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An  Arrovnt  of  the  «uceeeslve  Renewal.^  of  the  Charter,  kc.—eontinnei. 


ntteof 
RenewaL 


1833. 


CoaditioM  under  whieb  B«m«^  wtn  aada,  and  Peniaanit  Debt  coolncM. 


Bmurtt  forwnrd 
Under  this  act  tb«  BaoJi  ftdvanced  to  govennneat  S,00(MXNK.  for 
f  years  without  iiitcreat ;  but  in  pursuance  of  ihc  ruconinMiMiu. 
tion  of  the  committee  of  1807,  the  advance  was  continued  with- 
out interest  till  0  montbi  after  the  tignature  of  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace. 

In  1816.  Ihc  Bank,  under  authority  of  the  act  56  Geo.  3.  c  96. 

advanced  at  3  per  cent.,  to  be  repaid  on  or  before  let  of  Auffnui 

1838.      -  -  .  .  -  -  - 

Chapter  conUnued  by  3  ^  4  WUl.  4.  c.  06.  UU  Uaw»otha'  notice  after 

l8t  of  AustiBt,  1855,  with  a  proviso  that  it  may  be  diHsoived  on  12 

months*  notice  after  Ist  of  Aitmst,  1845,  on  payment,  ftc. 

This  act  directs  that  in  future  the  Baolc  aliaU  dadnet  J«4XMr.  a 
yoar  from  their  charge  on  account  of  the  manageoient-of  tlie 
public  debt ;  and  that  a  fhurth  part  of  the  debt  due  by  the  public 
to  the  Bank,  or  3,ft38,9.'i(».,  be  paid  otT  •  -  - 

Permanent  advance  by  the  Bank  to  the  puUic»  bearing  interest 
at  3  per  cent.,  independent  of  the  advances  on  account  of  dead 
weieht  -  _  _  -  _ 


FciuiracBi  Iwbt. 


ll,686,<>r<0    0    0 


9,oeo,ono  o  o 


U,666;b00    0    0 


3,038,950    0    0 


u,(yis,5r'0  0  0 


For  further  details  as  to  this  subject,  see  the  ,Ajtpewlix  No.  \.  of  the  JRtjMtrt  0/1832  on  the  ReneuMl  ^f 
iht  Bank  Charier^  and  the  acts  of  parliament  reft^rred  to  in  it ;  see  also  Jwme^  PotUetkicapi's  JiuUnrff 
of  the  Rnenuey  pp.  301—310.;  and  FaWman  on  the  fitpd*,  7th  ed.  pp.  85—^.  &c. 

The  capital  of  the  Bank  on  which  dividenda  are  puid,  has  never  exactly  coincided  with, 
Uiough  it  has  aeldoin  difiered  very  materially  from,  the  permanent  advaoce  by  the  Bank  to 
the  public.  We  have  already  seen  that  it  amounted,  in  1708,  to  4^402,343/.  Betv^een  that 
year  and  1727  it  waa  increaeed  to  near  9,O0O»O00iL  In  1746,  it  amounted  to  10,780,000/. 
From  this  period  it  underwent  no  change  till  1782,  when  it  was  increased  8  per  cent,  or  to 
11,642,400/.  It  continued  stationary  at  this  mun  down  to  1816»  when  it  was  raised  to 
1 4,553.000/.  by  an  addition  of  25  per  conft.  from  the  profits  of  the  Bank,  tinder  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  56  Gea  3.  c.  96.  The  Ute  act  for  the  renewal  of  the  chartesr,  3  &  4  Will. 
4.  c.  98.,  directo  that  the  sum  of  3,638,250iL  the  portion  of  the  debt  due  to  the  Bonk  to  Iw 
repaid  by  the  public,  shall  be  deducted  from  the  Bank's  capital ;  which  willj  therefore,  be  in 
future  10,91 4,750/.— (/iJcpor/  on  Bank  Chart tr^  Appen.'So.  33.) 

.  The  Bank  of  England  hum  been  frequently  affected  by  panics  amongst  the  holders  of  its 
notes.  In  1745«  the  alarm  oecasioned  by  the  advance  of  the  Highlanders  under  the  Pre* 
tender  aa  far  as  Derby,  led  to  a  run  upon  the  Bank ;  and  in  order  to  gain  time  to  concert 
measures  for  averting  the  run,  the  directors  adopted  (be  device  of  paying  in  shilluiga  and 
sixpences !  But  they  derived  a  more  effectual  relief  from  the  retreat  of  the  Highlanders^ 
and  from  a  resolution  agreed  to  at  a  meeting  of  the  principal  merchants  and  traders  of  the 
city,  and  very  numerously  signed,  declaring  the  willingness  of  the  subscribers  to  receive 
Bank  notes  in  payment  of  any  sum  that  might  be  due  to  them,  and  pledging  themselves  Uy 
use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  make  all  their  payments  in  the  same  medium. 

During  the  tremendous  riots  in  June,  1780«  the  Bank  incurred  considerable  danger.  Had 
the  mob  attacked  the  establishment  at  the  commencement  of  the  riofs,  the  consequences 
might  have  provetl  fatal.  Luckily,  however,  they  delayed  their  attack  till  time  had  been 
afforded  for  providing  a  force  sufficient  to  insure  its  safety.  Since  that  period  a  considerable 
military  force  is  nightly  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  Bank,  as  a  protection  in  any  emergency 
tliat  may  occur. 

In  the  latter  pstrt  of  1792  and  beginning  of  1793,  there  was,  in  consequence  of  a  pre- 
vious ovor-issue  on  their  part,  a  general  run  on  most  of  the  private  banks ;  and  about  oit^ 
Uiird  of  tliese  establishments  were  foreed  to  slop  payment  This  led  to  a  considerable 
demand  for  coin  from  the  Bank. 

The  year  1797  is,  however,  the  most  important  epoch  in  the  recent  history  of  the  Bank. 
Owing  partly  to  events  connected  with  the  war  in  which  we  were  then  engaged-^to  loans 
to  the  Emperor  of  Germany — ^to  bills  drawn  on  the  treastny  at  home  by  the  British  agents 
abroad — and  partly,  and  chiefly,  perhaps,  to  the  advances  most  unwillingly  made  by  the 
Bank  to  government,  which  prevented  the  directors  from  having  a  sufficient  control  over 
their  issues, — the  exchanges  became  un&voorable  in  1795,  and  in  that  and  the  following 
year  large  stmis  in  specie  were  drawn  from  the  Bank.*     In  the  latter  end  c»f  1796  and 

*  Bo  early  as  December,  17M,  the  court  of  direetors  reiiresented  to  government  their  uneasiness 
on  account  of  the  magnitade  of  the  debt  due  bv  the  government  to  the  BanlK,  and  at)zloti6ly  requested 
a  repayment  or  at  least  a  considerable  part  of  what  had  been  advanced.  In  January,  1795,  they  re- 
solved to  limit  their  advances  upon  treasurv  bills  to  50Q,000<. ;  and  at  the  sams  time  they  informed 
Mr.  Pitt  that  it  was  their  wish  that  he  woeld  adjust  bis  measures  for  the  year  in  eveh  a  mmnner  U9  »#l 
fe  depend  on  any  further  awistaneefrvm  them.    On  the  11th  of  Pcbroary,  1<96,  they  rrsoTved,  **Tbat  It 


Solved  to  limit  their  advances  upon  treasury  bills  to  50Q,000<.;  and  at  the  same  time  they  informed 

*"     "' t  was  their  wish  that  he  woQid  ■  "  -     ..  .  . 

lyfm  ^  ...       , 

ifi  the  opinion  of  this  court,  founded  upon  the  experience  of  the  late  Imperial  loan,  that  if  any  fWthef 
lf>an  or  advance  of  money  I 
of  affairs  take  place,  it 

directors  do,  therefore,  i  ,      .  .  .  -  - 

ftrotef  t  agaiitst  any  reeponsiMllty  for  ttae  calamhstts  coaseqatsess  that  asay  follow  thereupon."    llvl 


money  to  the  emperor,  or  to  any  of  Ihe  foreign  states,  should  in  the  present  slate 
e,  it  wni,  fn  all  probability,  prove  fttul  to  the  Bank  of  Bngland.  The  court  of 
bre,  most  earnestly  deprecate  the  adoption  of  any  such  measure,  and  they  sclennly 
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heffvmng  of  1T97,  considerable  apprphensionn  were  entertained  of  inTanon,  and  rumonrB 
were  propt^prtad  of  descents  having  been  actually  made  on  the  coast  In  oonsequence  of 
the  fears  that  were  thus  excited,  mns  were  made  on  the  provincial  banks  in  different  parts 
of  the  country ;  and  some  of  them  having  failed,  the  panic  becanae  general,  and  extended 
itself  to  London.  Demands  for  caah  poured  in  upon  the  Bank  from  all  quarters ;  and  on 
Satnnlsj,  the  25th  of  February,  1797,  she  had  only  l,272,000il  of  cash  and  bullion  in  her 
eofiers,  with  everr  prospect  of  a  violent  run  taking  place  on  the  following  Monday.  In  this 
emergency  an  older  in  council  was  issued  on  Sunday,  the  26th,  prohibiting  the  directors 
from  paying  their  notes  in  cash  until  the  sense  of  parliament  had  been  taken  on  the  subject. 
And  sfter  parliament  met,  and  the  measure  had  been  nrach  discussed,  it  was  agreed  to  conti- 
nue the  restrictioA  till  six  months  after  the  signature  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace. 

As  soon  as  the  order  in  council  prohibiting  payments  in  cash  appeared,  a  meeting  of  the 
)mQcipal  bankers,  merchants,  traders,  &c.  of  the  metropolis,  was  held  at  the  Mansion-house, 
when  a  n^olution  was  agreed  to,  and  very  numerously  signed,  pledging,  as  had  been  done 
in  1746,  those  present  to  accept,  and  to  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  cause  Bank  notes 
to  be  accepted  as  cash  in  all  transactions.  This  resolution  tended  to  allay  the  apprehensions 
that  the  restriction  had  excited. 

-  Parliament  being  sitting  at  the  time,  a  committee  was  hnmediately  appointed  to  examine 
into  the  afl^rs  of  the  Bank ;  and  their  report  put  to  rest  whatever  doubts  migiit  have  been 
entertained  with  respect  to  the  solvency  of  the  establishment,  by  showing  that  at  the  moment 
when  the  order  in  council  appeared,  the  Bank  was  possessetl  of  property  to  the  amount  of 
15.513,690/.,  after  all  claims  upon  it  had  been  deducted. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  with  respect  to  the  policy  of  the  restriction  in 
1797;  but,  considering  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  it  took  place,  its  expediency 
seems  abundantly  obvious.  The' run  did  not  originate  in  any  ovcr-issuo  of  Bank  paper; 
but  grew  entirely  out  of  political  causes.  8d  long  as  the  alarms  of  invasion  continued,  it 
was  clear  that  no  Bank  paper  immediately  convertible  into  gold  would  remain  in  circula- 
tion. And  as  the  Bank,  though  possessed  of  ample  funds,  was  without  the  means  of  in- 
stantly retiring  bcr  notes,  she  might,  but  for  the  interference  of  government,  have  been 
dbliged  to  stop  payment ;  an  event  which,  had  it  occurred,  must  have  produced  consequences 
h  the  last  degree  fiital  to  the  public  interests. 

'  It  had  been  generally  supposed,  previously  to  the  passing  of  the  Restriction  Act,  that 
Bank  notes  would  not  circulate  unless  they  were  Immediately  corrrertible  into  cash :  but  the 
event  showed,  conformably  to  principles  that  have  since  been  fully  explained,  that  this  was 
not  really  the  case.  Though  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  not,  at  the  passing 
of  the  Restriction  Act,  publicly  declared  to  be  leglB  tender,  they  were  rendered  so  in  prac- 
tice, by  being  received  as  cash  in  all  tnmsactions  on  account  of  government,  and  of  the  vast 
majority  of  individuals.  For  the  first  three  years  of  the  restriction,  their  issues  were  so 
moderate,  tiiat  they  not  only  kept  on  a  par  with  gold,  hut  actually  bore  a  small  premium.  In 
the  latter  part  of  1800,  however,  thrir  quantity  was  so  much  increased  thW  they  fell  to  a 
discount  of  about  8  per  cent  as  compared  with  gold,  but  they  soon  ailcr  rose  nearly  to  par ; 
and  if  was  not  until  1808  that  the  decline  of  their  value  excited  any  considerable  attention. 
Early  in  1810,  they  were  at  a  discount  of  about  13 J  per  cent ;  and  this  extraordinary  fall 
having  attracted  the  attenti6n  of  the  legislature,  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  by  which  it  had  been  occasioned.  The  committee 
examined  several  witnesses ;  and  in  their  report,  which  was  drawn  up  with  considenibic 
ability,  they  justly  ascribed  the  fiUl  to  the  over-issue  of  Bank  paper,  and  recommended  that 
the  Bank  should  be  obliged  to  restune  cash  payments  within  two  years.  1^\a  recommenda- 
tion was  not,  however,  acted  upon ;  and  the  vahie  of  Bank  paper  continued  to  decline,  as 
compared  with  gold,  till  1814. 

At  the  period  when  the  restriction  on  cash  payments  took  place  in  1797,  it  is  supposed 
that  there  were  about  280  cotmtry  banks  in  existence ;  but  so  rapidly  were  these  establish- 
ments nraltiplied,  that  they  amounted  to  above  900  in  1813.  The  price  of  corn,  influenced 
partly  by  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  and  the  facility  with  which  discounts  were  ob- 
tained, but  far  more  by  deficient  harvests,  and  the  unpitcedented  difficulties  which  the  war 
threw  in  the  way  of  importation,  had  risen  to  an  extraordinary  height  during  the  five  years 
ending  with  1813.  But  the  harvest  of  that  year  being  unusually  productive,  and  the  inter- 
course with  the  Continent  bebg  then  also  renewed,  prices,  influenced  by  both  circumstances, 
sustained  a  very  heavy  fidi  in  the  latter  part  of  1813,  and  the  beginning  of  1814.    And  this 


aolwUbMaDding  these,  and  maBV  other  similar  remonstrances,  fresh  advaaces  of  money  were  made 
to  our  foreign  aJIiefl,  and  fresh  demandi  apon  the  Bank ;  the  dircciors  reluctantly  abandoning  ibcir 
mrn  better  Judgment  to  what  they  truly  termed  the  **f7raHng'  soUeUationB'*  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Bttfeatiier,  ana  their  desire  to  avert**  the  probabte  distress  which  a  reftisftl  <on  rhefar  part)  might 
oecasioD,  in  the  then  alarming  sitoation  of  public  affairs.*'    But  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of 


the  Bank  were  greatly  aggravated  by  that  conduct  on  the  part  of  government  against  which  the  di' 
rectors  had  ao  stronffy  protested,  she  eoiild  hardly,  In  any  state  of  her  afllhirs,  have  got  safely  over 
the  erisie  of  1797.    The  run  upon  the  Bank  that  then  took  plaee,  was  occaaloned  by  alarms  of  inva- 


sioQ ;  and  it  is  clear,  aa  rematked  in  the  text,  that  wlulo  thny  cootiuued,  no  paper  imaiediateljr  6-m  • 
vertiUe  into  gold  eoald  remain  in  drculiitlon. 
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fiUl  haTing  proved  nunons  to  a  considenble  onmber  of  fiiTinen,  and  prodnoad  a  gentnl 
want  of  conndenoa,  tuch  a  destruction  of  provincral  paper  took  place  as  Imw  rare^  been 
paralleled.  In  1814»  1815,  and  1816,  no  fewer  than  240  country  banks  slopped  payment; 
and  eighty-nine  oommisnona  of  bankruptcy  were  issoed  against  these  estabtiahmeots,  being 
at  the  rate  of  one  commiasbn  against  every  ten  and  a  luJf  oi  the  total  number  of  banks 
existing  in  1813. 

The  great  reduction  that  had  been  thus  suddenly  and  violently  brought  about  in  th« 
quantity  of  country  bank  paper,  by  extending  the  firid  for  the  circulation  of  Bank  oC 
England  paper^  raised  its  value  in  1817  nearly  to  a  par  with  gold.  The  return  to  cash  p^yv 
ments  being  thus  facilitated,  it  was  fixed,  in  1819,  by  the  act  69  Geo.  3.  c  78. ;  oobira<mly 
called  Mr.  Peel's  act,  that  they  should  take  place  in  1833.  But  to  prevent  any  future  ovev> 
issue,  and  at  the  same  time  to  render  the  measure  as  little  buxdensoma  as  possible,  it  was 
enacted,  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  suggested  by  the  late  Mr.  Ricardo,  that  the  Bank  should  )m 
obliged,  during  the  interval  from  the  passing  of  the  act  till  the  return  to  qiecie  payments,  to 
pay  her  notes,  if  required,  in  bars  of  standard  bullion  of  not  less  than  sixty  ounees'  weight. 
This  plan  was  not,  however,  acted  upon  daring  the  period  allowed  by  law ;  for,  a  laig« 
amount  of  gold  having  been  accumulated  at  the  Bank,  the  directors  preferreil  recommencing 
specie  payments  on  the  1st  of  May,  1831.^— (See  Table  IV.  for  an  account  of  the  piioa  or 
buIUon»  the  depreciation  of  paper,  dec.  firom  1800  to  1831.) 

A  great  diversity  of  opinion  has  been  entertained  with  respect  to  the  policy  of  the  retnna 
to  the  old  standanl,  in  1619.  By  one  party  it  has  been  represented  as  a  wiM  and  polita^ 
measure:  they  contend  that  Mr.  Peel's  Act  not  only  put  an  end  to  thoee  fluctuations  in  tho 
value  of  money,  which  had  previously  been  productive  of  great  mischief^  and  gave  efiect  to 
the  solemn  engagements  into  which  the  public  had  entered  with  the  national  creditor,  but 
that  it  did  thu  without  adding  any  thing  material  to  the  national  burdens.  But  anotbert. 
and,  perhapa,  a  more  numerous  party,  take  a  totally  different  view  of  this  measure :  thegr 
conteod  that  the  public  was  not  really  bound  to  return  to  cash  payments  at  the  old  standard 
at  the  termination  of  the  war ;  that  the  return  has  veiy  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  tha 
currency ;  and  that  thii  enhancement,  by  adding  proportionally  to  the  fixed  burdens  laid  oa 
the  industrious  claasefl,  haa  been  most  injurious  to  tbdr  interests.  It  will,  however,  b« 
found  in  this,  as  in  most  eases  of  the  sort,  that  the  atatementa  of  both  parties  are  exagger- 
ated; and  that  ii^  on  the  one  hand,  the  measure  baa  not  been  ao  advantageous  as  its  apo» 
Ipgists  represent^  neither,  on  the  other,  has  it  been  ueaxi^  so  injuiious  aa  its  enemiea  woulA 
have  us  believe. 

In  discussing  this  question,  it  is  material  to  observe  that  tiie  value  of  p^>ct,  which  had 
been  m  1815  and  1816  about  16|  per  cent  below  that  of  gold,  rose  in  1817  and  1818,  froaa 
the  causes  already  mentioned,  without  any  inteiierence  whatever  on  the  part  of  govern- 
nient»  to  within  little  more  than  2^  per  cent  of  the  value  of  gofal ;  and  tiMt  in  1819  thia 
depreciation  only  amounted  to  4^  per  oent»-^(aee  Table  IV.)  It  is,  tberefora,  quite  ludi* 
crous  to  ascribe  to  the  act  of  1819,  as  is  <^n  done,  the  whole  rise  that  has  taken  piaoe  la 
the  value  of  the  correnqy  since  the  peace,  seeing  that  the  cnxrency  had  been  for  Mree  yeorsa 
previously  to  ite  enactment  from  12^  to  14}  per  cent  above  its  value  in  1815,  and  fiooi  21 
to  33  per  cent  above  its  value  in  1814 !  The  main  olject  which  the  promoters  of  the  act 
of  1819  had  in  view*  was  to  sustain  die  value  of  the  cunmu^  at  the  point  to  which  it  had 
recovered  itseU^  without  legislative  inteiforenoe.  Tins,  however,  could  not  be  done  without 
recurring  to  spede  payments;  and  the  difierenoe  of  4)  per  cent  that  obtained  in  1810 
between  the  value  of  gold  and  p^>er,  was  not  deemed  sufliciently  owudderahle  to  warrant  a 
departure  from  the  old  standard,  and  from  the  acta  engaging  to  veatora  it 

But  it  is  alleged,  that  thoae  who  suppose  that  the  act  of  1819  added  only  4^  per  cent  to 
the  value  of  the  currency,  mistake  altogether  the  eflbct  of  the  measure.  It  is  admitted,  ii^ 
deed,  that  paper  was  then  only  4}  pec  cent  kas  valnaUe  than  goU ;  but  by  reverting  to 
q)ecie  payments,  we  made  an  unexpected  puicfaase  of  ikiriy  nUOionB  of  gold ;  and  it  ia 
affirmed,  that  this  novel  and  large  demand,  aoncuning  simultaneously  with  the  contractioii 
of  paper  in  several  of  the  continental  states,  and  with  a  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  buUioa 
from  the  mines,  had  the  efiect  of  adding  var^  greatly  to  ti»e  valne  of  gold  itself^  and  oonaa- 
quently  to  that  of  the  currency.  It  ia  very  difficult,  or  rather,  per bapa,  imposable,  to  deteiw 
mine  the  precise  degree  of  credit  that  ou^  to  be  attached  to  this  statement;  bat  while  wa 
incline  to  think  that  it  is  well  founded  to  a  certain  extent,  wa  sea  no  grounds  for  believing 
that  it  is  so  to  any  thmg  like  the  extent  that  has  bean  atated.  The  gold  inq>orted  into 
Great  Britain,  to  enable  the  Bank  to  resume  specie  payments,  was  not  taken  from  any  paiw 
tfcular  oountiy  or  district  but  was  drawn  from  the  market  of  the  worid ;  and  considering 
tho  vast  extent  of  the  supply  whence  it  waa  derived,  it  is  againat  all  season  to  suppose  that 
its  vahia  could  be  malerially  influenced  by  ourpnrchaasa.  We  dsabt,  too,  whether  .the  ce»> 
traction  d  the  paper  currency  of  some  of  the  conttnental  states,  and  the  subatitiition  of 
specie  in  its  stesd,  was  not  more  than  bahneed  by  the  cessation  of  the  demand  for  qiecie  for 
the  militaiy  chests  of  the  ^fierent  armiea,  by  the  stoppage  of  the  pnetiee  of  hoarding,  and 
the  greater  aecwi^  eoDseqntnt  to  the  ratam  of  peanu    And  ivilh  Kspcct  to  the  foHuig  alT 
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m  dw  soppEtti  firom  die  minea,  it  w  Dot  ib  cheuimtenre,  luppasing  it  to  hm  bad  a  ttmmaf^ 
able  inflocnoe,  tbat  perUament  ooold  take  into  account  It  conld  neither  detennine  the 
extent  to  whidi  bnl&on  had  been  faiaed,  nor  at  what  point  die  riae  would  atop^nor  bow  aoon 
it  mi^t  a^aiB  begin  to  declines  The  dimtnntion  in  the  anpply  of  bullion  had  then  conti- 
nued for  too  abort  a  period,  and  fta  influence  on  the  vahie  of  gold  waa  much  too  uncertain^ 
la  nahe  it  a  ground  Ibr  interfering  in  any  degvee  with  the  8tan<bid. 

The  dedine  in  the  prioe  of  moat  arttelea  tliat  haa  taken  pbee  ainoe  the  peace,  baa  bean 
eften  lefened  to,  aa  aeonduaiYe  proof  of  die  great  enhanoement  in  the  Taloe  of  bullion. 
But  thaiinfeienee  ia  bj  no  meana  ao  certain  aa  hut  been  rapraaented.  The  prioea  of  com- 
moditiea  aie  aa  muoh  albeted  by  changea  in  thb  ooat  of  their  production,  aa  by  changea  in 
the  <|uaBtil^  of  money  afloat  Now,  ttiere  ia  baidly  one  of  the  great  articlea  of  oomneroe* 
tm  eeet  of  which  haa  not  been  con^derably  reduced,  or  which  haa  not  been  aupplied  from 
near  aooroee,  within  the  laat  few  yeara.  Tlie  growUi  of  oem,  for  example,  haa  been  vaatly 
txteoded  in  Franee,  Pniaaia,  and  generally  throu|^out  the  Continent,  by  the  apHttbg  of 
hoge  eetatee,  and  the  eonplete  aubreraioii  of  the  feudal  ayatem ;  and  the  nduction  i  its 
mke  in  thia  eountry  ia,  at  leaat^  aa  much  owing  to  the  exttaoidiaDaiy  iuuwaae  of  importa 
vom  Ireland,  aa  to  any  other  cauaa^  The  feU  in  the  price  of  wool  ia  moat  aatiafectorily  ae- 
cotrntad  fer  by  dm  intaodtietion  and  rapid  multiplication  of  Merino  afaeep  in  Germany, 
whave  they  aeem  to  auceeed  «ven  better  than  in  Spain;  and  by  the  growing  importa  from 
Near  Hollaad  and  eiaawhefa.  And  a  t«iy  large  poition,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  fell  in  the 
priee  of  eolonial  produeta,  ia  admitted,  on  all  faanda,  to  be  owing  to  the  deatruction  of  the 
aoDopoly  ayatem,  and  the  vaat  extension  of  euldvation  in  Cuba,  Braxil,  Louiaiana,  Dene- 
fan,  Ac  Although,  therefore,  tre  do  not  deny  that  the  feJling  off  in  the  aupp^  of  bullion 
from  the  minaa  moat  have  had  aome  indoence  on  prioea,  we  hold  it  to  be  the  graataat  iaoagi- 
naUa  enur  to  aaerfte  to  it  the  entite  fell  tbat  haa  titken  place  aInoe  the  peace.  Wem  ite 
efieet  rated  at  10  per  oaat  we  belies  it  vrooM  be  very  oeaaderably  oveiatatedw— (See  art 
Psanetoira  Mavi&a.) 

OBlhewhola^thamar^weara  dlapoaed  to  approve  ef  the  oonduat  of  thoea  who  framed 
Ihe  Mt  of  1819.  That  it  idded  to  the  bndena  of  the  indualrioua  daaaea,  and  haa  been  in 
aa  fer  heatiia  to  the  pnUie  intawata,  it  aeema  hnpoaaihle  to  doubt;  but  it  haa  not  done  thia 
in  any  tfaiiw  liha  the  degree  wtadi  ita  eneariaa  rapeaetat  The  period,  too,  when  it  waa 
paamt,  ieaow  ao  diatant,  that  die  exiatiog  engagemenia  aAmngatindindnaia  have  afanoat  all 
been  fenned  with  lefawnce  to  thealtaied  value  of  the  eununey ;  eo  that  whatever  injury  it 
may  have  oeoaaloned  in  the  fiiat  inataaoe,  mnat  be  naariy  gone  by.  To  modify  or  ehaiigo 
the  alandavd  at  thia  lata  periods  would  not  be  to  repair  injuatioe,  but  to  commit  it  afraah.  At 
tfm  and  of  the  war,  tbectrenmataneea  wewcen«derably  differant  The  atandaid  had  been 
laa^y  ahandonod  fer  the  pievieaa  18  yean;  and,  perhapa,  we  may  now aay,  that  it  would 
have  been  better,  aA  thmga  conrfdarad,  had  the  mint  prioe  of  bulUon  been  miaad,  in  1816, 
•a  tfae'mailEetpflea.  Bot  having amrmoontad  all  the  diffieoUiaa  attendant  upon  the  realora- 
lion  of  the  old  atandaid,  and  maintained  it  eince  1881,  it  would  be  in  the  feat  degree  hnpoii* 
liete  antjact  it  in  new  altetadima.  Shouldthe  country  become,  at  aawfriturepenad,  unable 
to  aaakB  goad  ita  angagementa^  it  wfll  better  oonault  lU  hooeur  and  ifie  imneat,  by  feiriy 


J  with  ite  cradiloBB,  than  by  endeavouring  to  alip  from  ita  anga^ementa  by  leaort- 
feiff  to  the  diahoneet  expedfent  of  cttfeebUng  the  atandard. 

The  price  of  cam,  vrhich  had  been  very  nroeh  depreaaed  in  18S1  and  1822,  rallied  in 
1823 ;  and  thia  drenmatance  contributed,  along  with  othera  peculiar  to  that  period,  to  pro- 
mole  an  extraoidlnaiy  rage  fer  apecnlation.  The  iaanea  of  ibe  eounlrv  banka  bong  in  con- 
aeqoaoee  hx  too  mncii  extended,  the  cumncy  becametedundant  in  the  autumn  of  1824 ; 
and  tlie  axcfaanfoa  having  bean  depreaaed,  a  drain  fer  gold  began  to  operale  upon  the  Banli 
ef  Engfend.  But  the  directoca  of  the  Bank  hafving  entaied,  in  the  early  part  of  that  year, 
intn  an  angageaaent  with  government  to  pay  off  aneh  hoUen  of  4  per  cent  atock  aa  migb^ 
;  from  ita  eonveiaion  into  a  8|  per  eent  etock,  thef  were  oUiged  to  advance  a  oon- 
le  earn  on  thia  eeoonnt  after  the  depieaaion  of  the  exchangOi  Thb  tended  to  ooun- 
t  tiia  elfeelof  the  drain  en  die  Bank  fer  gold;  and,  in  coneequenoe,  the  London  cttr> 
mncy  wm  not  vwy  materially  dhniaiahed  till  Beptember,  1826.  MHien,  however,  the 
eontinned  denmid  of  the  poblio  on  the  Benk  for  gold  had  rendered  money  ecaioe  in  the 
meUupolia,  the  pwaaam  apeedlly  extended  to  the  oountiy.  8och  of  die  provincial  banka— 
and  they  wcae  a  numaNua  diaa  at  had  been  originally  eaiabliafaed  without  anfficient  eapi« 
fel,erfaad  eondnctad  their  buaineae  upon  erraneoua  prineipfea,  began  to  give  way  the  moment 
iiey  experiaaeed  an  incnaaed  difficulty  of  obtaiiung  pecuniary  aecommodationa  in  London. 
The  afaMRn,  once  aBcited,aoon  became  general;  and  ooafidenoe  and  credit  weve^  fer  a  while, 
ahneat  wholly  euapendad.  in  dib  abart  apaoe  of  6  weeka,  above  70  banking  eatahiighmenta 
vrate  deatiuyed,  netwithatanding  dia  very  large  advanoea  made  to  them  by  the  Bank  of 
Bn^^afid;  m  dm  ran  upon  the  Bank,  fer  caah  to  aupply  theexigendeeof  the  country 
hai^  waa  ao  heavy,  diat  ahe  wee  weUnigh  drained  of  all  Um  coin  in  her  eoflen,  and 
nbtigad,  aaalmady  mmaikiri,  to  fenm  abent  •  mittiqn  of  U  and  2^  notm^ 

In  oidct  to  guard  agafatal  a  mcvranoa  of  dto  waiaapwad  miacbief  and  ntt%  produoad  bv 

a  ..  .  M    ^     •.  . 
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this  imd  (he  pvHoatf  bankrapteieB  of  the  country  baidu^  H  Was  mnlvefl,  m  1830,  mAt&m* 
mat  of  the  Bank  of  BnglaikfiC  to  make  a  change  in  the  law  of  1748,  limiting  the  number  of 
partners  in  banking  eataUiahinents  to  6  only.  And  it  was  accordingly  eiia^ed,  that  Iheooo- 
focth  any  nomber  of  pftrtners  might  fonm  themaelveB  into  aaaociationai  to  carry  on  the  buai* 
n^Bfl^f  banking,  iocluding  the  issue  of  notes,  any-  wheara  not  williin  eixty-Jhe.  rrUka  of  Lon- 
don. The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  came,  at  the  eame  time»  to  the  resohitioaof . 
QstafalishiAgr branches  in  some  of  the  principal  towns;  and,  at  this  moment,  branch  baoks 
are  esiabliahod  in  Gloucester,  Manohestec,  Birmingham,  Laeds^  Liveipool,  BxiHol,  Ezfitar,. 
Newcaatlo-upon-Tyne,  Hull,  Norwich  dtc  • 

The  branch  bank  cannot  faU  of  being  highly  uaeful;  but  we  believe  th»t  the  benefit 
msoUtng  froni  the  formation  of  joint  stock  baniM  will  not  be  nearly  so  great  as  has  beea 
anttdilated.— (Seep08<»  Bah^s  (ENOdLisn  PaoTiKd^it)*)  So  kMig  aae^ry  one  is  aUewed 
to  iaaue  notes  without  any  sort  of  check  or  oootfol,  a. thousand  devices  may  be  iallen  upoa 
to  insare  a  certain  arcnUtion  to  those  that  are  most  worthlesfk  At  best,  tUs  measuxe  ia  biii^ 
e  &eUe  peUialiAFe  of  ikiyeterate  difiordei^  It  is  quite  iUowry  m  expect  to  make  any  real 
improTcment  upon  die  system  of  country  banking  in  Engtand,  by  the  mere  introduction  of  a^ 
plan  for  aHewing^wikmg  establishments  with  Iwge  capitals  to  be  set  on  fixiL  There  have 
always  been,  ond  are  jat  this  moment,  a  great  numbed  of  such  estabfahments  in  England* 
What  is  really  wanted,  is  the  adoptkm  of  a  system  that  will  exslude  the  possibility  of  not(« 
being  discredited,  by  yrevenimg  all  iadtviduals  or  associations  from  issuincr  auch  as  hate  not 
been  prenonsly  guaranteed. 

Besides  attempting  to  lessen  the  frequency  of  bankruptcy  among  the  country  banks,  Iqr 
repealing  the  law  limiting  the  number  of  pertmns,  it  was  further  lesoWed  in  1826,  to  pro* 
hibit  the  future  issne  of  11  notes.  Ilie  policy  and  efllecti  of  this  measure  have  given  rise  to 
much  dilate.  It  seems  clear,  that  it  has  gone.ikr  to  shut  up  one  of  the  most  conYenisiit' 
channels  by  Vrhieh  the  inferior  dess  of  countiy  battban  conlnved  to  get  their  notes  iot* 
circulation,  and  must,  in  so  &r,  do  good.  But  there  are  many  other  abanneb  still  open  toi 
tbem;  eadtoimftgtae^thiU  this  meeanre  wiH  pites  tiie  provinoiai  carrency  on  tiiat  soiid 
oasis  en  whidi  it  onghtio  be  placed,  is  t|uite  visionary*  There  were  no  notes  under  &L  im 
sircnlation  in  1792 ;  aohd  yet  £ally  one  third  of  the  ooantiybenks  tkte  in  ezistence  became 
bankmpt!  The  trntkia,  as  already  stated,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against  loss  and 
firaud,  from  the  pTectedings  of  the  coentry  bankers*  otherwise  than  by  oempeUing  tham  l» 
give  security  for  their  Issues ;  and,  as  security  may  as  easily  be  given  Ibr  ll  Holes  .as  te 
Uioee  of  €il,  the  suiipressiQn  of  the  former  does  notappear  to  hatve  been  at  all  sassntiaL  N« 
doubt  can,  however,  be  enterteined,  that  the  rspMsenUitiona  as  to  the  extftine  iigazy  oca^ 
aioned  fay  die  withdrawal  of  the  Unotea  have  keen  very  greatly  eiaggeiated ;— though  it  is«t 
the  same  time  obrioiis,  that  the  means  cf  the  banlmrs  to  make  advances,  as  wett  as  the  pcofit 
derived  from  making -them,  must  both  have  been  diminished  faj  the  sopplessimi  of  the  t 
notes;  and  it  wouU  be  fiiolishto  deny  that  this  cirmmshmce  must  have  occanMsed  t 
loss  and  inoonvenienoe  to  many  indtviduaisk 

These  remi|ikB  are  maant  to  apply  onW  to  the  case  of  the  ooimtry  banks.  The  extraoiN 
dinary  extent  to  which  the  forgery  of  the  IL  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  wee  canied» 
afibrds,  perhaps,  a  sufficient  vindicatbn  of  i  the  policy  of  their  suppieesion.  But  the  ooes^ 
paratively  limited  circulation  of  the  country-  bsnkSyand^. perhaps- we  may  add,  thegrsater. 
attention  paid  iA  the  manner  in  which  their  notes  vrere  engmved,.  hindered  their  forgery  from 
becoming  inhnioosly  pvevalent 

(2.)  Cati  kept  by  the  Bank,  HegulaHam  of  her  J8M^.^-4X  late,  theBaidc  direetoift 
have  endeawmmd,  as  a  general  rule,  to  have  a$  f9tuch  coin  amd  baUion  in  their  coffers  oe 
mav  tocher  0nmmtf  whin  the  exchange  ia  at  part  to  a  third  vart  of  the  BofUde  UabiUtieep. 
inmukngdmoeiteae  well  a*  issues  i  so  that,  in  the  event  of  the  notes  afloat  and  the  pubtie 
apd  private  depoots  m  the  coffera  of  the  Bank,  amoontiDg  to  S7^0O,AO0iL  or  ao,000,000£p 
tney  would  not  consider  the  establishment  in  a  perfectly  satisfactasy  smte,  unlem  she  was^ 
genemlly  speaking,  posseased  of  about  »,000,00(M.  or  10,000^800iL  of.com  and  bulhoiu 
Such  a  supply  seems  to- efibrd  every  lequiaite  seemlty ;  and  now  that  tiie  notes  of  the  Benfe 
are  made  legd  tender,  and  that  she  must  be  feek  expaead*  than  foimeriy  to  dnins  dminf 
panics,  it  may,  probably,  be  found  to  be  unneeassarily  hege. 

The  issues  of  the  lUink  are  wholly  governed,  at  Jeaat  in  sfl  csdinary  caeea,  hy  what  Me. 
Horsley  PahneT  expresabely  calls  **  the  action  of  the  publie :"— tfmt  Ui  ibey  are  ineraesed 
during  a  favourufaie  exchan^  or  when  bnliton  is  sent  to  ^  Beidt  to  be  exchanged  fev 
notes,  and  diminSahed  during  an  unfevDumbie  exchange^  of  when  notee  are  sent  to  theBenk 
to  be  paid*  If  the  exchange  vrere  eo  fevounhle  that  the  Bank  was  aeeomaUting  coosidei^ 
ably  mom  bullion  tlianwas  equivalent  to  the  thbd  part  of  her  liabiltti^  the  dirsctom  wouki 
seem  to  be  justified  in  adding  to  the  eunencj  fay  baying  a  hvgor  dmonnt  of  government 
SBCurilies,  or  by  increasing  their  disoorniti,  dec ;  and  conversely,  if  the  exchange  were  at 
anfevonrable  as  te  deprees  the  npply  of  cofai  and  buttien  eonslderaidy  below  theavera0g 
jmiportbn.    But  the  most  imelligent  djusctam  saam  tethinkthiAthis  vtooU  be  en  undat 
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and,  m  afl  but  exttaordinar^  cases,  the  rale  of  the  Bank  is,  to  iaUow  the  public 
toregttlate  ike  currenejf  for  itself  through  the  action  of  the  exchange.* 

It  i«  frequently  aaid  Uiat  the  value  of  money,  and,  oonaequently,  that  the  price  of  all  sorta 
of  property,  depends  on  the  fiat  of  the  Bank;hy  which  it  is  capriciously  elevated  at  one  time  and 
depreaaed  at  another.  But  the  account  now  given  of  the  mode  in  which  the  issues  of  the 
Bank  aie  wgulated  qompletely  disproves  auch  statements ;  and  independent^  of  this,  every 
one  who  knows  that  the  Bank  must  pay  her  notes  in  coin  when  presented,  and  that  coin 
may  be  at  aU  times  obtained  from  the  Mint,  without  any  charge,  in  exchange  for  bullion, 
most  know  that  the  ^ery  supposition  of  their  being  true  involves  a  contradiction. 

(9.)  Bank  of  England  in  its  Cormeetion  with  Government  and  the  Public — ^The  Bank 
af  Bngbuid  conducts  the  whole  banking  business  of  the  British  government  "  It  acts  not 
aoly,"  aaya  Dr.  Smith,  **  as  an  ordioaiy  bank,  but  as  a  great  engine  of  state.  It  receives  and 
pays  the  greater  part  of  the  annuities,  whieh  are  due  to  the  creditors  of  the  public ;  it  circu- 
lates Exchequer  bills ;  and  it  advances  to  ii^oveniment  the  annual  amount  of  the  land  and 
■lalt  taxes,  which  are  frequently  not  paid  till  some  yeaxs  therea^r.*' 

(4.)  Advances  by  the  Bank  in  Discounts,  i^c.— The  greater  pert  of  the  paper  of  the  Bank 
las  generally  been  iasued  in  the  way  of  advances  or  loans  to  government,  upon  security  of 
certain  branches  of  the  revenue,  and  in  the  purchase  of  Exchequer  bills  and  bullion  ;  but 
her  isBoes  through  the  medium  of  dtscoonts  to  individuals  have,  notwithstanding,  been  at  all 
timea  considfrnble,  while,  during  war  and  in  periods  of  distress,  they  have  been  oocasionally 
very  great  Generally  speaking,  however,,  the  directors  do  not  timk  it  advisable  to  enter 
into  competition  with  private  bankers  in  the  transacting  of  ordinary  banking  business,  or  in 
the  discounting  of  mercantile  paper.  Mr.  Horsley  Pala)er  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  alt 
banking  business,  apart  from  the  issue  of  notes,  is  better  trauaafited  by  private  bankers  thaw 
by  public  bodies.— (A6*n.  of  Evidence,  p.  37.)  He  also  thinks,  that  were  the  bank  to  come 
£driy  into  competitiQn^  fX  all  times,  with  the  private  baidters.  and  other  individuals  in  dia- 
eoonting,  it  would  ba  very  apt  to  lead,  every  now  and  then,'to  an  excess  of  the  currency, 
and  a  ftll  of  the  exchange^  producing  tfuctuationa  that  could  not  fail  to  be  most  injurious. 
At  present,  therefore,  and  generally  since  tbe  peace,  the  rate  of  interest  charged  by  the  Bank 
for  looni  has  beeil  aanewhat  above  the  market  rate.  The  consequence  is,  that,  in  ordinary 
pvioda,  vCTf  few  app&eationa  are  mado  to  her  for  diacbunts.  But,  at  the  same  time,  every 
one  who  has  any  reasonable  security  to  oflfer,  knows  where  t^ey  may  always  be  had ;  while 
te  rate  oCmteieit  chongad  by  the  Bank  necessarily  forms  a  maximum  rate  which  no  other 
artahKshmept  ean  exceed.  When,  however,  any  circumstances  occur  to  occasion  a  pressure 
■a  tba  money  maikel,  or  a  difficuk^  of  obtaining  recommendations  in  the  usual  channels, 
Ihe  maffcet  rate  of  interest  iramed^teiy  rises  to  the  rate  fixed  by  the  Bank ;  and  on  such 
<iocasbns,  the  private  bankers,  and  the  public  generally,  resort  to  the  Bank  for  aid.  She  then 
becomes,  as  it  were,  a  bank  of  support ;  and  has,  as  such,  on  many  trying  occasions,  par- 
tieolarly  in  179S,  1815  and  11)16,' and  1625-96,  rendered  thejnoat  essential  service  to  public 
caedit,  and  to  theoemmercial'intecesta  of  the  country.  The  usual  limited  amount  of  the 
Bank's  discounts  does  not,  therefore,  proceed,  as  has  been  absurdly  enough  staled,  firom  any 
iodispoeition  on  the  part  of  the  directors  to  render  every  assistance  in  their  power  to  the- 
eommerdal  classes,  but  is,  in  fact,  the  effect  of  such  disposition.  They  consider,  and  wa 
believe  justly,  that,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances,  the  business  of  discounting  and 
bonkiiig  Is  best  conducted  by  private  parties ;  and  that,  by  abstaining  from  coming  iuto 
eompetition  with  them,  they  are  better  able  to  act  as  a  bardi  of  support — ^that  is,  to  sustain 
pobUe  and  private  credit  by  making  extraordinary  advances  in  seasons  of  distresa  and  difii* 
eoity.  This  is  not  to  neglect  the  interests  of  the  mercantile  dasaoi,  but  to  promote  them 
itt  i^z  beat  and  moat  efficient  manner,  even  though  it  should  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
Bank. 

No.  XIV.  of  the  accounts  subjoided  to  this  article  shows  the  average  aimual  amount  of 
«oaraierciaI  paper  discounted  by  the  Bank  in  London,  firom  l7d5  down  to  1831.  But  the' 
aabjoinod  account  wUI  probably  be  deemed  still  mora  interesting,  from.its  exlijbitingin  detail 
dM  variations  ip  file  discounta  by  the  Bank  during*  the  17  years  ending  with  1831.  The 
and&n  inereaae  and  immense  amount  of  the  discounts,  in  the  last  quarter  of  1825  and  the 
first  quarter  of  1836,  ahow  the  vast  important  of  tiie  assistance  then  rendered  by  the  Bank 
«» the  trading  intereata.  Had  this  assistance  been  withheld,  or  the  Bank  not  been  in  a  situa- 
tion to  render  it,  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  consequences. 

The  annual  average  loss  by  bad  debto  on  the  discounts  of  tl^  Bank  of  England  in  Lon- 
dOD,  from  1791  to  1831;  both  inclusive,  has  been  31,69d/.--r(4f»p«»*  l^  ^^'  ^  ^^'^ 
Ckarter,  No.  fiO.) 

*  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer's  evidsaee  before  the  Iste  committee  of  tbe  House  of  Oommons  on  the 
■aakciiarter  ebntsdiks  brUrtb*  beia  exposMon  ever  given  to  the  public,  of  themode  in  which  the 
fcMJauas  of  tbe  Bank  or  Bngka^  is  coa^aoled.  It  Is  also  hlsMy  desarvlas  of  attention,  fyom  Its' 
geoenl  abUity,  and  tbe  strong  and  steady  light  which  it  throws  on  the  prmciplos  of  banking  and 
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Aeeovnt  of  tlie  AvtnfB  Aineant  af  BtUi  and  NotM  diMmuitad  bv  the  Btnk  of  Snglaiid,  ta  mdk 
Quarter  of  each  of  tta  Seve&toen  Tean  «iuUn(  wUh  l93L—{ja^pmu  U  Bef.  mi  Aia*  Cterftr, 
No.  M.) 


Tarn. 

''STSiSS' 

-as'ffis?' 

SifTSiSSS, 

«ansia? 

£ 

M 

■£, 

it 

1815 

13,611,508 

13346,500 

16,613,800 

15,717,300 

181« 

M.J1J,«0 

13,390.400 

10,569,400 

7,309.800 

1817 

5^883,500 

<a48,300 

3,380,300 

8,541800 

1818 

8,976.900 

8,847,800 

4,610,400 

6,8e»,700 

1810 

8,363.700 

6,633,300 

6,081,600 

5,048,800 

laao 

1'21?'IS 

8,605,500    . 

3,997,600 

s^iXtoo 

1881 

J'S'S! 

V15,100 

8,804,100 

8,459,300 

182$ 

3,137,000 

3,816,500 

3,388,700 

3,784,600 

18» 

4,107,800 

8,838,200 

8,801,400 

8,334,800 

104 

8,886,800 

8,558,500 

8,449,800 

8,848,900 

1895 

JJS'SSS 

3,973,700 

7,839,500 

18M 

9,586,700 

5,037,400 

8;om|500 

fSSIS 

18J7 

8,198,600 

1,286,400 

1,107,500 

1888 

1,898.406 

1,165,600 

1,170,800 

8.157,800 

1889 

3,M8,900 

3,868,700 

8,611,800 

8,158,700 

1880 

1,860.500 

1.414,600 

1,875,000 

1,930,700 

1831 

8.549,H» 

3,840.800 

3;429;500 

3,771,500 

(6.)  Advaneb9  by  the  Bank  1o  GotemrnenL-^ThneMSe  made  on  account  of  theprodoco, 
of  tazea  not  yet  recored,  and  on  die  fleenrity  of  Exeheqaer  bflla,  dtc.  They  varied,  from 
ITfitt  down  to  1810,  from  about  10,000,000/.  to  aboot  16,000,000/.  During  the  remainder 
of  Ae  war,  and  down  to  1820,  they  were  a  good  deal  larger ;  they  were,  at  an  average  of 
each  of  the  7  yean  ending  wi£h  that  last  mentioned,  aa  foHows: — 


1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 


£ 
30,140,000 
86,404,010 
83,544,000 

r,847,060 


1818 
1819 


88,09,000 
84,636^073 
ai,915,88» 


Bat  in  these  are  included  about  l,O0O,00OiL  a  year  paid  to  govBmiMBt  out  of  tba  aams 
iHued  on  account  of  the  dindends*  but  nol  claimed.  Thia  can  handly  be  nganM  aa  an 
advance  by  the  Bank. 

In  1819,  provision  waa  mode  for  redodDg  the  aqMiimtof  tbooe  advanooi;  nd  they  do 
not  at  preeent,  excluding  the  permanent  advance  on  aeeonat  of  the  dead  weiglic,.  exceed  • 
third  of  their  amount  in  1830.  They  are  rapreaented  by  the  Bxeheqner  faiUi«Ml  dcft< 
dency  bills  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank ;  and  the  avaraflo  amoiinl  of  th^ae  in  her  possssmoa 
during  the  4  yean  ending  with  1881,  was  as  follows  ;— 

£  I  £ 

1898  ....         9,367,630     1     1830  ....        0,T8S,78D 

1890  ....         8;664,080     |     1831  ....         6,733,860 

iJ9ppin.  U  JUp.  M  Bmt  Charter,  If  o.  04.) 

(6.)  Babmeet  ofFubEc  Money, ^-^  point  of  fact,  however,  a  very  large  part  of  Ifaen 
advances  has  been  nominal  only,  or  has  been  virtually  cancelled  by  the  balances  of  pnUio. 
money  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank.  Thus,  from  1808  to  1810,  both  inclusive,  the  aveaft 
advances  to  government  amounted  to  li,492,970JL  But  the  average  balance  of  public  mooef 
m  possession  of  the  Bank  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  about  1 1,000,000.;  so  thai, 
the  real  advance  vras  equal  only  to  the  difierence  between  these  two  sums,  or  to  abont 
3,600,0001  This  statement  completely  negatives,  as  Mr.  Tooke  has  justly  stated,  the  s«|^ 
position  so  commonly  entertained  and  reason^  upon  as  a  point  beyond  doubt,  that  the  Bank 
was  randered,  by  the  restriction,  a  mere  engine  in  the  hands  of  government  forfihcilitating  it* 
financial  operations^ — {Fini  Letter  to  Lard  GrenviUe,  p.  64.) 

The  Bank  being  enabled  to  employ  the  greater  part  of  the  balances  of  public  money  ia. 
her  bands  as  capital,  die^  have  formed  one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  profit  she  has  deii««d 
from  her  Innsacttons  with  the  public  This  subject  was  brought  veiy  prominently  forward 
in  die  Second  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Public  Expenditure  in 
1807.  And  it  was  agieed  in  the  same  year,  that  the  Bank  should,  in  consideratioa  of  tbo 
advantages  derived  ftom  the  public  balances,  continue  the  loan  <^  8,000,000/L  made  ta 
government  in  1800  for  6  years,  without  interest,  on  the  same  terms,  till  8  months  after  tba 
signature  of  adefinitive  treaty  of  peaoe.  >  In  1816,  this  sum  was  finally  incorporated  with  the 
d^  due  by  govenunent  to  the  Bank,  at  an  interest  of  8  per  cent  In  1818,  the  pnblio. 
balances,  had  Men  to  about  7,000,000/. ;  and  they  have  been  still  further  reduced,  in  oonaa* 
quence  of  measures  that  wera  then  adopted.  They  amounted,  at  an  avenge  of  the  8  yeaia 
ending  with  1831,  to  4, 157,570^1— (See  Table  XILj 

A  part  of  the  puUic  babmces  is  formed  of  the  mvidsods  payable  at  the  Bank,  but  im^ 
claimed.  The  lialanoe  arising  firam  this  source  has  somelimeo  amounted  to  above  1,000,000£| 

e  TbMs  an  the  averagss  of  the  total  advaasss  on  the  a6ch  of  Psbraary,  sad  the  80tli  of  Avgasit' 
eachyeat 
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tat  io  1806  and  1811,  amiigemeiiUi  were  made  by  which  the  baknoee  growing  oat  of  thia 
luod  have  been  much  xeduoed. 

(7 A  Managemtni  of  PuhUe  Debt-^TrenooMlj  to  1786,  the  Bank  leoetved  an  aUowanee 
on  Hum  aocotmtH--that  is,  (or  trouble  in  paying  the  dividends,  luperintendtng  the  tranafer  of 
atock,  dbc.— of  5621,  lOa.  a  millioa.  In  1786,  thia  alkmance  was  reduced  to  460L  a  million, 
the  Bank,  being,  at  the  eame  time,  entitled  to  a  oonaiderable  allowance  for  her  trouble  in 
-CBooniV  eonlnlmtiaiia  on  loana,  lottariee,  dee.  Tbia,  however,  though  k>ng  regarded  as  a 
^nrj  ifloprovident  ammgement  on  the  part  of  the  pnbUc,  was  acquiesced  in  ^  1808,  when 
the  allowance  en  aeooont  of  management  was  reduced  to  840A  a  million  on  600,000,000/. 
joi  Ae  pwhlie  debt;  and  to  300/1  a  aaiilion  on  aD  that  it«xceeded  that  sum,  exclusive  of 
•one  aepaimte  allowances  for  annuities,  ice  The  impression,  however,  was  stilt  entertained, 
Ihaft  the  aOowaneea  for  management  should  be  further  reduced ;  and  the  act  8  dt  4  Will  4. 
c  98.,  for  the  lenewal  of  the  charter,  has  divected  that  120^,000/.  a  year  shall  be  deducted 
fnm  their  amoant  During  the  year  ended  the  0th  of  April,  1 833,  the  Bank  received  25 1 ,46 1  iL 
for  die  management  of  the  public  debt,  and  anndliea.  This  item  may  therefore,  be  taken 
for  the  futvie  at  about  L30,000A  a  year.*-^(/iepof^  on  Bank  Charter,  Appen.  p.  35.) 
•  It  AoM  be  ofaaerved)  tiiat  the  responnbitity  and  expense  incurred  by  the  Bank  in  manag- 
ing the  public  d^  are  very  great.  The  temptation  to  'the  commission  of  fraud  in  tran»- 
forring  stock  from  one  individual  to  another,  and  in  ihe  payment  of  the  dividends,  is  well 
known ;  and  notwithstanding  the  akilfally  devised  system  of  checks  adopted  by  the  Bank  for 
its  prevention,  aha  has  frequently  sustained  very  great  losses  by  forgery  and  otherwise.  In 
1808,  the  Bank  lost,  through  a  fraud  committed  by  one  of  her  principal  cashiers,  Mr.  Astlett, 
AO  leas  tiian  840,000/1 ;  and  the  forgeries  of  Fauntleroy  the  benker  cost  her  a  still  larger 
«oim !  At  an  aveiage  of  the  10  yean  en&ig  with  1831,  the  Bimk  lost,  through  forgeriee 
on  the  pubMc  fiinds,  40,304/1  a  year.f— (J2»orf  on  Bank  Charftr,  Appen,  p.  165.) 

The  total  sum  pi^  by  the  public  to  the  Bank  on  account  of  the  toans  raised,  Exchequer 
hills  fonded,  transfer  of  8}  per  cent  stock,  ^cc  from  1793  to  1830,  both  included,  amounted 
to  436,795/1  Is.  \\d,^Pat4.  Ptmer,  No.  8U  Seiis.  1833.) 

(8.)  Dead  Weig>A/«— Besides  tne  transactions  alluded  to,  the  Bank  entered,  on  the  30th 
«f  Mareht  1833,  into  an  engagement  with  government  wkh  respect  to  the  public  pensions 
and  annuities,  or,  as  they  have  been  more  commonly  termed,  -tiie  dead  weight  At  the  end 
of  the  war,  the  naval  and  military  pensions,  superannuated  allowances,  iie,  amounted  to 
above  5,000,000/1  a  year.  They  would,  of  course,  have  been  gradually  lessened  and  ulti« 
inatdly  extinguished  by  the  death  of  the  paities.  But  it  was  resolved,  in  1833,  to  attempt 
Io  spread  the  burden  equally  over  the  whole  period  oiforlu-five  years,  during  which  it  was 
cakaitotert  the  anouitiea  would  continue  to  decrease.  T^  effect  this  purpose,  it  was  supposed 
that,  upon  government  offering  to  pay  3,800,000/.  a  year  for  45  years,  capitalists  would  be 
found  who  would  undertake  to  pay  the  entire  annuities,  according  to  a  graduated  scale  pre- 
viously determined  upon,  making  the  first  year  a  payment  of  4,900,0001  aod  gradually 
decfeaiBing  the  paymenia  until  the  forty-fifut  and  last  year,  when  they  were  to  amount  to 
only  800,000/1  This  auppoifition  was  not,  however,  realised.  No  capitalists  were  found 
trilhsg  to  enter  into  such  distant  engagements.  But  in  1838  the  Bank  agreed,  on  condi- 
tioQ  of  receiving  an  annuity  of  585,740^  for  ftjriy-four  years,  commencing  on  the  6th  of 
April  1833,  to  pay^  on  account  of  tiie  pensions,  d&c,  at  different  speei6ed  periods,  between 
the  ymn  1833  and  1838,  both  inehisive,  the  sum  of  1.3,089,419/1 — (4  Geo,  4.  c  83.) 

•  9e«  Table  VI.  for  an  account  of  tbe  sums  paid  by  the  public  to  the  Bank,  foi  the  management  of 
the  pttUie  debt  durin;  the  year  1829: 

t  Ws  snbjote  aa  absttaei  of  the  prineliial  provisions  la  the  late  sUtote  with  respect  to  the  forgery 
of  bank  notes,  powers  of  aitoney,  4tc. 

It  ia  enacted,  1  Will.  4.  c.  66.,  tbut  if  any  person  shall  forge  or  alter,  or  shall  ofTer,  utter,  dispose  of, 
or  put  oH^  knowinf  the  same  to  be  forged  or  altered,  sny  Kxcheqner  bill  or  Exchequer  debenture,  or 
aay  endocaement  on  or  assignation  of  any  such  biU  or  debenture,  or  any  East  India  bond,  or  indorse- 
aoent  upon  or  assignation  of  tbe  same,  or  any  note  or  bill  of  the  Bank  or  England,  or  a  bank  post  bill, 
4>r  any  indorsement  on  or  assignment  of  any  bank  note,  bank  bill  of  exchange,  or  bank  poHt^blll,  with 
intent  to  defraud  any  person  whatsoever,  lie  shall  be  guilty  of  felpny,  and  shall  upon  conviction  suffer 
ieath  as  a  feloo.-^  a. 

Persons  making  false  entries  io  the  books  of  tbe  Bank  of  England,  or  other  books  in  which  accounts 
jf  public  stocks  or  funds  are  kept,  with  intent  to  defraud,  shall  suffer  death  as  felons.--^  5. 

By  tbe  same  act,  the  forging  ot  any  transfer  of  any  share  of,  or  hiteresl  tn,  or  dividend  upon,  any 
paMic  stock*  or  of  a  power  of  attorney  to  tiaaslhr  the  same,  or  to  receive  dividends  thereon,  is  made 
^piul.  If  any  person*  fhlsely  personating  thi*  owner  of  any  share,  interest,  or  dividend  of  any  o€ 
Jbe  public  funds,  thereby  transfer  such  share,  4bc.,  and  receive  the  money  due  to  the  lawful  owner,  he 
shaH  apon  eonvletlen  suffer  death  as  a  felon.'— (  5.       « 

And  any  porsoa  •mdmvomnng  by  such  fkbe  psrsonatioa  to  procnre  tlie  transfer  of  any  share,  in- 
terest, Ac.  in  the  public  funds^  may,  vpon  conviction,  be  transported  beyond  seas  for  life,  or  for  any 
•erm  act  less  than  serea  years,  or  he  Imprisoned  for  any  term  not  more  than  four,  nor  leas  than  two 
fearm.— <|  7. 

Tbe  forgery  of  tbe  atlestatioB  to  any  power  of  attorney  for  the  transfer  of  stock  Is  to  be  punished 
ey  transportation  for  seven  years,  or  by  in)|>risonfflem  lor  not  more  than  two  and  not  less  than  one 
year.— ♦  8. 

Cterfcs  or  servama  ofthe  Bank  of  Bngland  knowingly  making  out  or  delivering  any  dividend  war- 
nm  for  a  greater  or  less  amount  than  the  p^rty  In  whose  beJialf  such  warrant  is  made  out  is  en  titled 
to,  mav,  upon  conviction,  be  transported  beyond  seas  for  tbe  term  of  seven  yean,  or  imprisoned  fo' 
not  morp  than  two  nor  laas  thaa  one  yeor.--^  9. 
Vol.  I— H 
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(9.)  Rate  of  Diseauni^^Tbe  Bank  discoimted  private  tnlb  at  5  pereetit  dnmig  neiilf 
the  whole  penod  from  her  establishment  till  1824,  when  the  rate  was  reduced  to  4  per  cent 
In  1825,  it  was  raised  to  ft  per  cent ;  but  was  kgain  reduced  to  4  per  cent,  ia  1827|  at 
which  it  continuei.  It  may  well  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  rate  of  discount  on^fat 
not  to  be  more  frequently  varied,  as  occasion  may  require.  When  the  corraney  happen^ 
from  any  cause,  to  become  redundant,  its  contmctbn,  always  %  matter  of  some  difficolty,  ia 
to  be  e&cted  only  by  the  sale  of  bullion  or  public  aeenritics  by  the  Bank,  er  by  a4liQun»> 
tion  of  the  usual  discounts^  or  alL  But  were  the  Bank  to  throw  any  conaideraUe  amoimC 
of  public  seeurities  upon  the  market,  the  drcumslmice  would  be  apt-  to  ezeile  alftnn ;  an4 
even  Uioug^  it  did  not,  it  woidd  be  didGBeuU  to  dispose  of  them  without  a  heavy  hm, 
Hence«  when  a  reduction  is  determined  upon,  it-  is  most  eeramonly  cActed  pardy  by  • 
contraction  of  discounts ;  and  it  is  plain,  that  such  oootraction  cannot  be  made  except  by 
rejecting  altogether  some  o(  the  biHa  sent  in  for  diwsount,  or,  which  is  in  effiwt  the  same 
thing,  by  shortening  their  datea,  or  by  raising  the  rate  of  interest,  so  tbatfcwer  may  be  wet^ 
in.  Of  these  methods,  the  last  seems  to  be  in  every  respect  the  most  expedient  When 
bills  are  rejected  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  currency  may  be  comraoicd,  the  greaieat 
injury  is  done  to  individuals,  who  entertaining  no  doubt  of  getting  thdr  osoal  aecoinmoda- 
tions  from  the  Bank,  may  have  entered  into  transactions  which  they  an  thus  deprived  of 
the  means  of  completing.  Were  the  reduction  made  by  missing  the  nte  of  intefest,  it  wouM 
principally  aflect  those  who  are  best  able  to  bear  it;  at  the  same  time  that  iU  opcfution, 
instead  of  being,  like  the  rejectiim  of  bills,  aihitiary  and  ccumcious,  wooU  he  uaifonn  audi 
impartial.  It  does»  therefore,  seem  that  the  Bank  should  never  throw  out  good  ttUa  thft 
she  may  contract  her  issues;  but  that  when  die  has  resolved  upon  such  a  measure^  dw 
should,  provided  the  contraction  cannot  be  made  by  the  sale  of  buihon  and  puhlic  aecuii|iea» 
raise  the  rate  of  discount  The  Bank  could  not»  howevert  ad  in  the  way  now  suggested^ 
-until  the  usury  laws  were  modified ;  but  the  act  8  dc  4  Will*  4.  cap^  SQ.  has  exempted  all 
bills  not  having  more  thaa  8  months  to  run  from  ^ir  operation ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  thii 
this  serious  inroad  on  these  antiquated^  unjust,  and  impotitie  lawa  may  be  followed  by  tficv 
total  repeal 

The  dividends  on  Bank  stodc,  from  the  eatahlkhment  of  the  Company  to  the  pmeMt 
time,  have  been  as  follows :— - 


Tcm. 

WfidMd. 

T<M. 

Difited. 

1094 

S  per  cent. 

Michactmas 

-    17» 

5^  per  ceat. 

1607 

9     — 

Udy.4lay     * 

-    174? 

A       — 

1708^ 

ir«5 

Varied  from  0  to 

Dittb  -    -    - 

-    1753 

H    — 

5k  per  cent. 

Michaelmas 

-    1764 

5       — 

Lady-dny     - 
MlcUclmas 

.    17*0 

»     - 

Intto  »    -    - 

-    1767 

5*      - 

.    1730 

H  - 

Pino  •   •   . 

-    1781 

•       — 

Lady-dny     - 
Michaelmas 

-    1731 

t    — 

Lady-day     - 

-    1788 

7       — 

-    1781 

5i    - 

Ditto  -    -    - 

-    1607 

It)       — 

Lady-day     - 

-    17« 

•     — 

Ditto  ... 

.   isais 

8       — 

Previously  to  17&9,  the  Bank  of  England  issued  no  notes  for  leas  than  301  She  beg^ 
to  issue  lOiL  notes  in  1759 ;  &A  notes  in  1793 ;  and  U  and  2iL  notes  in  March*  1797.  Th« 
issue  of  the  latter  ceased  in  1821. 

(10.)  Interest  on  DeposUs.'^The  Bank  of  England  does  not  allow,  ehher  in  London,  ot 
at  her  branches,  any  interest  on  deposits ;  but  it  would  be  exceedingly  desirable  if  ahe  could 
safoiy  make  some  alteration  in  this  respect  The  want  of  the  power  readily  to  Invest  small 
sums  productively,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  perfect  security,  tends  to  weaken  the  motives 
to  save  and  accumulate.  Nothing  has  contributed  more  to  diffuse  a  spirit  of  economy,  and 
a  desire  to  saTe,  amongst  all  classes  of  the  population  of  Scotland,  than  the  readiness  with 
which  deposits  of  small  sums  are  received  by  banks  of  undoubted  solidity  in  ^t  part 'of  the 
country,  and  the  allowance  of  interest  upon  them.^-(8ee  Baitks  (Scotch).)  Thin  tdran* 
tage  is  in  some  degree,  indeed,  secured  in  England  by  the  institution  of  savings  banka. 
These,  however,  are  but  a  very  inadequate  subsdtute.  They  are  not  open  to  all  classes  of 
depositors ;  and  of  those  to  whom  Uiey  are  open,  no  one  can  deposit  more  than  80/.  in  a 
year,  and  l^L  in  all. — (See  Bakks  (Savings).)  But  it  is  desirable  that  every  facflitj 
should  be  given  to  safe  and  profitable  investments;  **  Were  the  English  banks,  like  tkie 
Scotch  banks,  to  receive  deposits  of  lOl  and  upwards,  and  allow  interest  upon  them  at  about 
I  per  cent,  less  than  the  market  rate,  t^y  would  oonfor  an  immense  advantage  upi»a  the 
communHy,  and  open  a  souree  of  pTo6t  to  diemaelves.  This  is,  in  foct,  a  pert  of  the  proper 
business  of  a  bank.  A  banker  is  a  dealer  in  capital,  an  intermediate  party  between  the  bor« 
rower  and  the  lender.  He  borrows  of  one  party,  and  lends  to  another;  and  tho'difiereoca 
between  the  terms  at  which  he  t>oRowa  and  those  at  which  he  lends  is  the  source  of  his  profit. 
By  this  means,  he  draws  into  actlTe  (^ration  those  email  aums  of  money  which  were  pto- 
viouKly  unproductiTe  in  the  handa  of  private  individuals,  and  at  the  saoae  time  fnmiskea 
accommodation  to  another  class,  who  have  occasion  for  additional  capital  to  cany  on  their 
curampfcial  transactions."-^(See  GUbatCs  Pradicd  Observations  ott  BanJUng,  p.  52.) 
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In  furtber  conrobomtion  of  what  hat  now  boftD  stated,  it  may  be  mentiofied'tbatit  was 
catamated  by  a  Teiy  weU-iafixmed  witness  (8ir  J.  G.  Craig),  before  the  Lords'  Committee 
on  Sc6tch  and  Iriiii  Banking,  in  1826,  thAt  the  depoaU  in  the  Scotch  banks,  at  that  period, 
amounted  to  about  24,O0O,000iL,  of  which  more  than  a  half  consisted  of  sums  from  10/.  to 
PiOL  I  This  is  a  most  satisfiwtory  proof  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  system.  Perhaps  it  Is 
not  going  too  fiu*  to  affirm,  that  bat  for  the  receiving  of  deposits  by  the  banks,  and  the 
allowing  of  interest  upon  them,  not  one  third  of  the  sums  under  200/.,  and  not  one  half  of 
those  above  it,  woold  eier  hate  been  aoeumulatod. — (See  Banks  (Scotch).} 

We  are  not,  howeverj  able  to  say  whether  the  Bank  of  England  could  ofier  interest  on 
deposits  without  having  so  large  a  som  forced  upon  her  as  might  endanger  her  stability. 
And  it  were  better  that  the  system  should  eontioue  as  at  present,  than  that  any  risk  of  tliia 
lort  should  be  incurred* 

Since  1826,  the  private  deposits  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  have  nearly  doubled.  TliPtr 
inerease  is  mainly  aacribable  to  the  preceding  panic,  and  the  loss  that  was  then  occasioned 
by  the  &ilura  of  private  banks. 

The  compositioD  paid  by  the  Bank  at  the  rate  of  3,500/.  per  million,  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  stamp  duty  on  her  notes,  amounts,  at  an  average,  to  about  70,0001  a  year. 

(11.)  Method  of  conducting  Business  at  the  Btmk,-^M\  accounts  kept  at  the  Bank  with 
individuals  are  termed  drawing  accounts  ;  those  with  whom  they  are  opened  being  entitled 
to  draw  checks  upon  them,  and  to  send  the  bills  and  drafts  in  their  fiivour  to  be  presented  by 
the  Bankt  exactly  as  if  they  dealt  with  private  bankers.  There  is  no  fixed  sum  with  which 
«n  individual  must  open  a  drawing  account ;  nor  is  there  any  fixed  sum  which  the  Bank 
requires  him  to  keep  at  his  credit  to  indemnify  them  for  their  trouble  in  answering  hia 
drafts,  d^  Mr.  Honley  Patmer  gave  in  his  evidence  the  Ibilowhig  statamant  as  to  tha 
ftciUties  granted  by  the  Bank  in  drawing  accounts  since  1825  »>* 

I.Ths  Bank  receive  dlvidpiidsbv  powerofattnrney  forsll  persons  hsvhis  drawing  accounts  attkeBank. 
9^  Dividsiul  warrants  are  rsoelvsd  at  the  Drawing-office  for  dhto. 

3.  Bicbequer  bUls  and  other  securittes  are  received  for  ditto ;  the  bills  exchang ed,  the  interest  re- 
ceived, and  the  ainoont  carried  to  their  respective  accoanta. 

4.  Checks  may  be  drawn  for  Sf.  and  upwards,  Instead  of  101.  as  heretofAre. 

6u  Cnsh  boxes  taken  in,  eoatenis  unknown*  for  stirh  parties  as  keep  aeeoiintaat  the  Bank. 

0.  Bank  notes  ara  paid  at  the  counter,  inatead  of  drawing  tickets  for  them  on  the  pay  clerks  as 
heretofore. 

7.  Checks  on  city  bankers  paid  in  by  three  o'clnek  may  be  dnwn  for  between  fow  and  five  j  and 
•Kieft  paid  la  before  four  will  be  received  and  passed  to  account  ihi<  same  evening. 

&  Checks  paid  in  after  Ihur  are  sent  out  at  nine  o'clock  the  following  morning,  received  and  passed 
la  account,  and  may  be  drawn  for  as  soon  as  receiv<^d. 

0.  Dividend  wanmnts  uken  in  at  tbe-Drawink-oSce  until  five  la  the  afterpooa,  instead  of  three  as 
heretofore. 

10.  Credits  paid  into  account  are  received  without  the  Bank  book,  and  are  afterwards  entered 
therein  without  the  party  clalmlnf  tbem. 

11.  Bills ^f  exchange  aecepted  payable  at  the  Baak  are  paid  with  or  withovt  advice}  heratafora 
with  advice  only. 

19.  Notes  of  country  bankers  payable  in  Tendon  are  sent  out  the  same  day  for  payment. 
13.  Ctiecks  are  given  out  in  books,  and  not  in  sheets  as  heretofore. 

A  person  having  a  drawing  account  may  have  a  discount  account ;  but  no  person  can 
have  the  latter  without,  at  the  same  time,  having  the  former.  When  a  discount  accohnt  is 
opened,  the  signatures  of  the  parties  are  entered  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  powers 
of  attorney  are  granted,  empowering  the  persons  named  in  them  to  act  for  their  principals. 
Ko  bin  of  exchange  drawn  in  the  country  ie  discounted  by  the  Bank  in  London  under 
30/.,  nor  London  note  under  100/.,  nor  for  a  longer  date,  under  existing  regulations,  than 
three  months. 

The  number  of  holidays  formerly  kept  at  the  Bank  has  recently  been  reduced  about  a 
hali^  in  the  view,  as  stated  bj  the  directors,  of  preventing  the  interruption  of  business.  There 
•re  no  holidays  in  the  months  of  March,  June,  September,  and  December,  excepting  Christ^* 
mas ;  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday  are  no  longer  kept 

We  subjoin  an  account  of  the  days  for  tnin^rring  stock,  and  when  the  dividends  are  due 
at  the  Bank,  the  South  Sea  House,  and  the  £ast  India  House  :— 

TVamtfur  Dsyw  at  <As  JhmA. 
Bank  Stoek.— Tuss.  Thurs.  and  Vrld. 
3  per  Cent.  Bed.— Tues.  Wed.  Thuis. 

and  PrM. 
^  per  Cent.  1818.— Toes.Thprs.and  Frld. 

Sper  Cent.  1790.— Toes,  and  Thurs. 
per  Cent.  Cons.— Toes.  Wad.  Thurs. 
aadFtid. 
3i  per  Cent.  Bed^— Taes.  Wed.  Thurs.' 

andFrid. 
l«ong  Aonnit.  to    Jan.  1880.— Mond. 
Wed.  and  Bat. 


4  per  Cent.    1890.— Mend.  Wed,  and 

Frid. 
IVew  3^  per  Cent.  AnaUlL— Tvss.  Wed 

Thnrs.  and  Frid. 
!Cew  5  per  Osnt.  Annnlt.— Taes.  Wed. 

andFrid. 


ApiHS. 
Oet.  10. 

Jan.  5. 
^ulyA. 

AprflS. 
Oct.  10. 

Jan.5u 
'July  ft. 


y1  April*. 
**•  f  0?t.  10. 


Annult.  for  Terras  of  Years,  ending 

10th  of  Oct.  1859,  pursuant  to  10  Geo, 

4.— Toss.  Thuw.  aail  Sat. 
Annuit.  for  Terms  of  Years,  ending  5th  #  «._  & 

of  Jan.  I860,  pursuant  to  10  Geo.  4.—  >{„?'  %' 

Taes.  Thnrs.  and  flat.  S^^f  *• 

lifo  Amnit.,  if  tiaasferrsd  between' 

Jan.  5.  and  April  4.,  or  between  July  5. 

and  Oct.  9. 
LMb  Annvlt.,  ft  traaafenrsd  betwann 

April  6.  and  July  4.,  or  betwaea  Oct. 

I0«  and  Jan.  4. 

At  tkt  South  8m  Hna^         .       . 
n  per  Cents.— Mond.  Wed.  and  Frld.    |  J Jjy  j; 
S  per  Cent.  Old  AnnaiL— Mond.  Wed.  f  AprU  5 

aadfrkt  I  Oct.  10. 


tJan.  5. 
^Jttly5. 

(April  5. 
f  Oct.  in 
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t  per  Cent.  New  Annuit^Tnea.  Thnrs.  1  j^^  ^ 

and  8»t.  > ,  ./  ,' 

3  per  Oeul.  1751.— Tuet.  and  Thnra.      J  ^^^^  ** 


India  Stock.— Taet.  Tbun.  and  Sat.     {  j^J* 
Interest  on  India  Bonds,  dne  n|  ^^  ^ 


Tickets  for  preparing  transfer  of  stock  must  be  given  in  at  each  office  liefore  one  o*clock :  at  tlie 
Bast  India  liouse  before  two  o'clock.  Private  tmRsfers  may  tie  made  at  other  times  timn  as  alKive« 
tlie  books  not  being  sbnt,  by  paying*  at  the  Bank  and  India  Ilouse,  9s.  dd.  extra  for  each  transfer ;  at 
the  South  Sea  House,  3«.  6d. 

Transfer  at  the  Bank  must  be  made  by  half-past  two  o*eiock :  at  the  India  novae,  liy  tliree :  at  th« 
South  Sea  House  bv  fwo :  on  Saturday,  by  one.  ; 

Expense  of  transfer  in  Bank  Stocky  for  2&/.  and  nnder,  0«. ;  above  that  sum,  I9«.  | 

India  Stock,  for  10/.      -      V.  lOs.        -        -        U.  14s.  ' 

Sooth  Sea  Stock,  if  anderlOOf.    .    t*.  U.    .       .      I«s. 

Powers  of  attonev  for  the  sale  or  transfer  of  stock  to  be  left  at  the  Bnnk,  4cc.  for  examination,  one 
day  before  they  can  be  acted  upon ;  if  for  receiving  dividends,  present  tlieni  at  the  time  the  first  divi- 
dend is  iwyable. 

The  expense  of  a  power  of  attorney  la  M.  Is.  W.  tat  each  stock ;  bvt  fett  Bank,  Indhi,Bn4  South  Sea 
stock,  1/.  I  Is.  <U.  If  wanted  for  the  same  day,  half  past  twelve  o'clock  la  the  latest  time  for  receiving 
orders.    The  boxes  for  receiving  powei^s  of  attorney  for  sale  close  at  two. 

Probates  of  wills,  letters  of  adniinist ration,  and  other  proofb  of  decease,  mutt  be  left  at  the  Bank, 
dec.  for  registration,  ft-om  two  or  three  clear  days,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

Stock  eaniiot  be  added  to  any  account  (whether  single  or  joint)  in  which  the  decease  of  the  indi- 
vidnal,  or  one  or  more  of  a  joint  party,  has  taken  place ;  and  tlie  decease  to  be  proved  as  soou  at 
practicable.    Powers  of  attomcv,  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  party  or  parties  eranting  It,  become  Void. 

The  unaltered  jioasession  of  dwtf.  or  upwards  Bank  Stock,  for  six  months  dear,  gives  the  proprieteff 
a  vote. 

(12.)  Branch  Banki  of  the  Bank  of  Ene^lantL^The  Bank  of  Eagland,  as  already 
obaervdd,  has  within  these  few  yosrs  estaolisbed  brtnch  hanks  at  ssveral  of  the  mosL  coop 
siderable  towns  throDd^ont  the  country.  The  OKide  and  teims  of  conductbg  business  at 
these  establishments  have  been  described  as  follows  :— 

**  The  branch  bonk  (of  Swansea,  and  the  same  is  tnie  of  those  estaliliabed  in  otiier  places) 
is  to  be  a  secure  place  of  deposit  for  persons  having  occasion  to  make  use  of  a  bank  for  that 
purpose ;  such  persons  are  said  to  have  drawms  aceounta :  to  facilitate  to  the  roercantiJft 
and  trading  classes  the  obtaining  discounts  of  good  and  uneicepdonable  bills,  founded  upon 
real  transactions,  two  approved  names  being  reqtiired  upon  eveiy  bill  or  note  discounted; 
these  are  called  discount  accounts.  The  application  of  parties  who  deiire  to  open  discotmt 
•ocounts  at  the  branch  are  forwaided  evorj  Saturday  to  the  parent  estabUshment  for  ap- 
proval, and  an  answer  is  generally  received  in  about  ten  days.  When  approved,  good  billB 
may  be  discounted  at  the  branch  without  reference  to  London.  Bille  payable  at  Swansea, 
Tiondon,  or  any  other  place  where  a  braneh  is  established,  are  discounted  under  this  r^^Ia- 
tion.  The  dividends  on  any  of  the  public  funds,  which  are  payable  at  the  Bank  of  Bn^- 
land,  may  be  received  at  the  branch,  by  persons  who  have  opened  *  drawing  accounts,'  after 
signing  powen  of  attorney  for  that  porposa,  which  the  branch  will  procure  from  London. 
tio  charge  is  made  in  this  case,  except  the  expense  of  the  power  of  attorney  and  thepostagesi 
Purchases  and  sales  of  every  description  of  government  securities  are  eifected  by  the  branch 
at  a  charge  of  i  per  cent,  which  includes  brokerage  in  London,  and  all  expenses  of  post- 
age, dec  A  charge  of  \  per  cent  is  also  made  on  paying  at  the  Bank  of  Endand,  bills 
accepted  by  persons  having  drawing  accounts  at  Swansea,  such  bills  to  be  advi^  by  tho 
branch ;  also  for  granting,  lettera  of  credit  on  London,  or  on  the  other  branches.  The  branch 
grants  bills  on  liondon,  payable  at  21  days*  dat^  wiUiout  acceptance,  for  sums  of  10^  and 
upwards.  Persons  having  drawing  accounts  at  Swansea  may  order  money  to  be  paid  at 
the  Bank  in  London  to  tlieir  credit  at  this  place,  and  vice  versa,  without  expense.  The 
branch  may  be  called  opcKi  to  change  any  notes  issued  and  dated  at  Swansea ;  but  they  do 
not  change  the  notes  of  the  Bank  in  London,  nor  receive  them  in  piyment,  unless  as  a  maXr 
ier  of  courtesy  where  the  parties  are  known.  Bank  post  bills,  which  are  accepted  and  due, 
are  received  at  the  branch  from  parties  having  drawing  accounts,  and  taken  to  account  with- 
out any  charge  for  postage;  but  tuiacoepted  Bank  post  bills,  which  must  be  sent  to  London, 
are  subject  to  the  charge  of  postage,  and  taken  to  account  when  due.  No  interest  ia  allowed 
on  deposits.  No  advance  is  made  by  the  branch  upon  any  description  of  landed  or  other 
property,  nor  is  any  acoount  allovfed  to  be  ovenlrawn.  The  notes  are  tho  same  as  those 
issued  by  the  parent  establishment,  except  being  dated  Swansea,  and  made  payable  diere 
and  m  I^ndon.  No  note  issned  exceeds  the  sum  of  M)Oi!.  and  none  are  for  a  less  amount 
than  6/." 

(13.)  Ad  for  the  Renewal  of  the  ChMer^^We  subjoin  a  full  abstract  of  the  act  3  &  4 
Will.  4.  c  98.,  oontinoiBg  the  chairter,  and  reguUiting  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Bank 
of  England. 

The  first  section,  alkar  referring  to  the  acts  S0  Ac  40  Geo.  S.  c.  S8.,  and  the  7  Geo.  4.  c.  48.,  goes  on  to 
declare  that  tt  is  expedient  tlmt  ceruin  exclusive  privileges  of  banklnfc  be  continued  to  the  Govprnor 
and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  fingtand,  tot  the  period,  and  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  hereioaaar 
nienllnned. — ^  1. 

AV  Banking  Company  of  mor$  than  6  Per»on$  t9  wue  Ifote§  payaHe  en  DemOMd  tdthht  /.sudnti,  or  415 
JW/«  fAerefl/.— That  during  the  continuance  of  the  said  privilege,  no  body  iwlitic  or  corporate,  and 
ne  society  or  company,  fur  penOns  iinite<i  or  to  be  uuited  in  covenants  or  partnerships,  exceeding  6 
persons  shall  uuike  or  issue  in  Loudon»or  witMa  65  uiUcs  thereof,  any  bill  of  exchange  or  prouiissory 
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I  iHiCe,  or  engmcement  tat  the  psynent  of  motj  on  denmnd,  or  npoa  wMeta  any  peraoii  holdlnr  tlM 
nine  amy  otoain  pavracnt  on  demand :  provMod  always,  that  mrthlog  heroin  or  In  the  eaM  act  of  the 
7  Geo.  4.  c.  46.  contained  shall  be  conatraed  to  preveot  any  body  poUtks  or  corporate,  or  any  society  or 
•ompanT,  or  Incorporated  company  or  corporatlon,atr  co>partnenhlp,  carryinf  on  and  transacting  bank- 
ing business  at  any  greater  dlsunce  than  6ft  miles  firom  London,  and  not  having  any  house  of  bust- 
sera  or  estabUshment  as  bankers  In  London,  or  within  65  miles  thereof,  (ezeepc  as  hereinafter  roen- 
tkmed,)  to  make  and  issue  their  bills  and  notes,  payable  on  demand  or  otherwise,  at  the  place  at  wlikh 
the  same  aliaU  be  issued,  l»eing  more  than  65  miles  firom  London,  and  also  in  London,  and  to  have  an 
agent  or  agents  In  London,  or  at  any  other  place  at  wtiich  such  bills  or  notes  shall  be  made  payable, 
Ibr  the  purpose  of  payment  only,  but  no  such  bill  or  note  shall  be  for  any  sum  less  than  61.,  or  be 
re-issued  in  London,  or  within  65  miles  thereof.^  f . 

C^mpmnies  er  Pmrtn^nkipt  sMy  enrrj  on  Banking  in  London,  or  wteMi»66  MUot thtroqf. —knd  whereaa 
the  intention  of  this  act  is,  that  the  Bank  of  Bngtand  should,  during  the  period  stated  in  this  act  (sub- 
Ject  nevertlieless  to  such  redempthm  as  Is  described  in  thb  act),  continue  to  hold  andei\Joy  all  the 
exclusive  privileges  of  banking  given  by  the  act  IB  ^  40  Geo.  S.  c.  93.  as  regulated  by  the  act  7  Geo.  4^ 
e.  46,  or  any  prior  or  subsequent  act  or  acts  of  parliament,  but  no  other  or  furthfCr  exclusive  privilege 
of  banking :  and  whereas  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  the  oonstruetiott  of  the  said  acts,  and  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  sMch  exclusive  privilege ;  and  it  is  expedient  that  aU  such  doubts  should  be  removed,  be  it 
thcreibre  declared  and  enacted,  that  any  body  politic  or  corporate,  or  sooiety*  or  company,  or  partner- 
•bip,  although  consisting  of  more  than  •  pereons,  may  carry  oa  the  trade  or  buainess  of  banking  in 
I/indcui,  or  within  65  miles  thereof,  provided  that  such  body  politie  or  corporate,  or  society,  or  oora- 

Eny,  or  partnership,  do  not  borrow,  owe,  or  toke  up  in  England  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  on  their 
la  or  notes  payable  on  demand,  or  at  any  less  time  than  6  monttis  from  the  borrowing  tltereof, 
during  the  continuance  cf  the  prlvilegee  granted  by  this  act  to  the  said  Governor  and  Oompany  of  the 
Bank  of  England.—^  3. 

^0  Bunk  of  KofUnA  Jfotuottyahh  an  Domand  itoued  ont  of  LvoA^n  p«mN«  a<  ik»  Plueo  wkoro  ioonad^ 
^c— From  and  after  the  Itt  or  Auinist,  18S4,  all  promissory  notes  payable  on  demand  of  the  Governor 
and  Oompany  of  the  Bank  of  England  issued  at  any  place  In  Bni{1and  out  of  London,  where  the  trade 
and  business  of  Imnking  shall  be  carried  on  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company, 
rtwll  be  made  payable  at  the  place  where  such  promissory  notes  shall  be  issued ;  and  it  shall  not  be 
Inwfti]  Ibr  the  sam  Governor  and  Company,  or  any  committee,  agent,  cashier,  oOcer,  or  servant  of 
the  same,  to  issue  at  any  place  out  of  London,  any  promissory  note  payable  on  demand  not  made 
payable  at  the  place  where  the  same  ehall  be  Issued,  any  thing  In  the  said  act  7  Geo.  4.  c.  46.  to  tha 
contrary  notwithsUndlng.-^  4. 

£xeirfsie<  Ihrimlegco  to  ond  upon  Ono  Ttar'g  Ifatito  ot  tko  ond  of  10  Fasrt  qflor  Jimgnoi^  1834.— Upon 
one  year*s  noth:e  given  within  6  months  after  the  expiration  of  10  years  f^om  the  1st  of  Augatt,  18S4y 
and  upon  repayment  by  parliament  to  the  said  Governor  and  Company,  or  their  tuccessors,  of  all  prin- 
•ipal  money,  interest,  or  annuhles  which  may  be  due  from  the  public  to  the  said  Governor  and  Com- 
pany at  the  time  of  the  expiration  of  such  notice,  as  Is  hereinafter  stipulated  and  provided  in  the 
event  of  such  notice  being  deferred  nntil  after  the  let  of  August,  I6M,  the  exaiuslve  privileges  of  tank- 
ing granted  by  this  act  snail  cease  and  determine  at  the  expiration  of  such  year's  notice ;  and  any 
Tote  or  resolutioa  of  the  House  of  Commons,  signified  by  the  Speaker  of  the  said  house  in  writing, 
•nd  delivered  at  the  public  oAee  of  the  said  Ooveraor  and  Company,  or  their  successors,  shall  o^ 
deemed  and  adjudged  to  be  a  sufllclent  notice.— $  9. 

Bank  JWte*  iobea,  UgtU  Vtndor^  oze^tpt  at  f  A<  Bank  omd  Branek  Banko. — Prom  and  after  the  Ist  of  Au- 
gust, 1831,  unless  and  until  parliament  shall  otherwise  direct,  a  tender  of  a  note  ot  notes  of  the  Go- 
vemor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  expressed  to  be  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  shall  be 

1  legal  tender,  to  the  amount  expressed  In  such  note  or  notes,  and  shall  be  taken  to  be  valid  as  a  tcn- 
T  to  such  amount  for  all  snms  above  df.  on  all  oocasioas  on  which  any  tender  of  money  may  bo 
'      *■  "  ..-.-- .  .......  Binfegai 


legally  nrade,  so  long  as  the  Bank  of  England  shall  continue  to  pay  on  demand  their  said  notes  in  legal 
coin ;  provided  always,  that  no  such  note  or  notes  shall  be  deemed  a  legal  tender  of  payment  by  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  any  branch  bank  of  the  said  Governor  and  Com- 


•t  any  branch  bank  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company,  any  irote  or  notes  of  the  said  Governor  and 
Cbmpany,  not  made  speciAlIy  payable  at  such  branch  bank ;  but  the  said  Governor  and  Company  shall 
be  liable  to  pay  and  satisfy  at  the  Bank  of  England  in  London  all  notes  of  the  said  Governor  and 
Oompany,  or  or  any  branch  thereof -H  ^' 

Bitlo  not  having  more  than  3  Months  to  rmii  not  onk^Mt  to  Uomy  Lamo.—So  bill  of  exchange  or  pro- 
missory note  made  payable  at  or  within  3  months  after  the  date  thereot  or  not  having  more  than  3 
months  to  run,  aball,  by  reaaon  of  any  interest  takea  thereon  or  secured  thereby,  or  any  agreement 
to  pay  or  receive  or  allow  interest  in  discounting,  negotiating  or  transferring  the  same,  be  void,  nor 
shaH  the  llahility  of  anv  party  to  any  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note  be  nifeoted  by  reason  of  any 


matnte  or  law  In  fbrce  for  the  prevention  of  usury ;  nor  snail  any  person  or  persons  drawing,  accept- 
hig,  lodorstnf ,  or  aigning  any  auch  MH  or  note,  or  lending  or  advancing  any  money,  or  uking  moro 
than  the  present  rate  of  legal  interest  in  Great  Britain  and  Indand  respectively  fbr  the  loan  of  money 


en  any  snch  bill  or  note,  be  subject  to  any  penalties  under  any  sUtuu  or  law  relating  to  usury,  or  any 
ether  penalty  or  forfeiture ;  any  thing  in  any  law  or  statute  relating  to  usury  in  any  part  of  the 
vnited  Kingdom  to  the  contrary  notwithatanding.— $  7. 

JteeoumU  of  BnlOon  and  of  Jfoteo  in  Circulation  to  h€  oont  wooklf  to  the  Chaneollor  of  the  £aek«f  imt.— 
An  account  of  the  amount  of  bullion  and  securities  in  the  Bank  of  England  belonginx  to  the  said 
Oevernor  and  Company,  and  of  notes  in  oireulatlon,  and  of  deposlta  la  the  said  banK,  ahall  be  trans- 
mitted weekly  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Ibr  the  time  being,  and  such  accounts  shall  be  con- 
nolidated  at  the  end  of  every  month,  and  an  average  smte  of  the  Bank  accounts  of  the  preceding  3 
months,  made  from  such  consolidated  aocounu  as  afbreaaid,  shall  be  published  every  month  in  the 
next  sacceeAng  London  Gasette.— ^8. 

PubUe  tonamtko  Bank  i  PnH  of  14,686,80QI.-^One  fourth  part  of  the  debt  of  14,686,8001.,  now  dno 
from  the  puDlie  to  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  shall,  and  may  be  repaid  to  the 
Ciid  Governor  and  Company.—^  ft. 

Cofital  Stock  of  tko  Bank  maf  fte  retfaoMl.— A  gen«ral  eourt  of  proprietors  of  the  said  Governor  and 
Oompany  of  the  Bank  of  England  shall  be  held  sonm  time  between  the  passing  pf  this  act  and  the  5th 
ef  October,  1634,  to  determine  upon  the  propriety  of  dividing  and  appropriating  the  sum  of  3,638,*i50/. 
eat  of  or  by  mean*  of  the  sum  to  be  repaid  to  the  skid  Ctovemor  and  Company  as  before  mentioned, 
•r  out  of  or  by  m^ns  of  the  fUnd  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose  anK>ngst  the  several  persons,  bodies 
^Ititc  or  eorporate,  who  may  be  proprietor*  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company 
en  the  aaid  5th  of  October,  1834.  and  upon  the  manner  and  the  time  fbr  making  such  division  and  ap- 
propriation, not  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  fbr  that  purpose  herein  tonuTned  ;  and  in  case  such 
general  court,  or  any  adjourned  general  court,  ahaO  determine  that  It  will  be  proper  to  make  auch  di- 
tMoo.  then,  but  not  otherwise,  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company  shall  be,  and  the 
•ame  is  hereby  declared  to  be  reduce^  from  the  snm  of  14,558,000/.,  of  which  the  ffme  now  consists, 
to  the  sum  of  10,014,7601.,  making  a  rednetinn  of  diflferenee  of  ajftl8,%0l.  sapiul  stock,  and  snch  re 
dnetk>tt  shall  take  place  ftem  and  after  the  5th  of  October,  1634;  and  therovpoa,  out  of  or  by  meant 


«*  BINE  OF  ENGLANB. 

•f  th6  «nin  to  be  rapaM  to  tbo  tald  Goremor  oiid  Gompony  m  boreia-before  mentioned,  or  out  of  or  tar 
means  of  the  fund  to  be  proTlded  Ibr  that  purpose,  tbe  eum  of  3,ftS8,350/.  sterling,  or  luch  proportiofa 
of  tb^  said  fund  ■•  ahali  represent  the  same,  shaU  be  aptn-oprlated  and  divided  amongst  toe  several 
persons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  who  may  be  proprietors  of  tbe  said  siuu  of  1 1,553,000/.  BanX  stock 
on  the  said  5th  of  October,  18S4,  at  the  rate  of  25f.  sterling  for  every  100/.  of  BanlE  stock  which  sucb 
persons,  bodies  politic  and  corporate,  may  then  be  proprietors  of,  or  shall  have  standing  in  tbeir 
respertlve  names  in  tbe  books  liept  by  the  said  Governor  and  Company  for  the  entry  and  transfer  or 
■uch  stock,  and  so  In  proportion  n>r  a  greater  or  lesser  sura.— $  10. 

Governor^  Depittf,  or  Director*  not  to  ho  dio^vmliJUd  k^RodHction  of  tkeir  SJutre  eftke  Capifal  Stoekr^ 
The  reduction  of  the  share  of  each  proprietor  ia  the  capital  stock  of  tbe  said  Governor  and  C<>nipaDj 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  by  the  repayment  of  such  ^  part  thereof,  aiiall  not  disqualify  the  present  go- 
vernor, depmy  governor,  or  directors,  or  any  or  either  of  them,  or  any  governor,  deputy  governor,  or 
director  who  may  be  chosen  in  the  room  of  the  present  goverpor,  deputy  governor,  or  directors  at  an« 
time  before  the  general  court  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company  to  m  held  between  the  25tb  or 
March  and  the  25th  of  April,  1835 :  provided  that  at  the  said  general  court,  and  from  and  after  tbe 
same,  no  governor,  dopoty  governor,  or  director  of  the  said  corporation  shall  be  capable  of  being 
chosen  such  governor,  deputy  governor,  or  director,  or  shall  continue  in  his  or  their  respective  offices, 
unless  he  or  they  respectively  abaU  at  the  time  of  such  choice  have,  and  during  such  bis  respectiva 
office  continue  to  have,  in  his  and  their  respective  namei  in  his  and  their  own  right,  and  for  his  ami 
tbeir  own  use,  the  respective  sums  or  shares  of  and  in  tbe  capital  stock  or  the  said  corporation  in  and 
by  the  charter  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company  prescribed  as  the  qualification  Of  governor,  deputy 
governor,  and  directoni  respectively. — k  !>• 

Proprietora  not  to  te  disf  aa/i)lsd.>-Provided  also,  and  be  it  enacted,  that  no  proprietor  shall  be  die-* 
qnalijled  f^om  attending  and  voting  at  any  general  court  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company  to  b« 
held  between  the  said  5th  of  October,  1831,  and  the  25th  of  April,  18.15,  in  conseouencc  of  the  share  of 
such  proprietor  of  the  capital  stoefc  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company  bavins  been  reduced  by  sticH 
repnyment  as  aforesaid  below  the  sum  of  500/.  of  the  said  capital  stock  {  provided  such  proprietor  had 
In  his  own  name  the  full  sum  of  OOOf.  of  tlie  said  capital  stock  on  the  said  5th  of  October,  IS34:  pur 
shall  any  proprietor  be  reqmred,  between  tbe  said  5th  of  October,  lb34,  and  tbe  SStb  of  April,  1835,  to 
take  the  onth  of  qualification  in  tbe  said  charter.-—^  12. 

Bank  to  doduct  190,000/.  from  Sitm  oUotood  for  Mamtvoment  of  AWioaa/  /)e&/.— From  and  after  the 
let  of  August,  1834,  the  said  Governor  and  Oompany,  m  consideration  of  the  privileges  of  exrlusiva 
banking  given  by  this  act,  shaU,  dniingtbe  continuance  of  such  privileges,  but  no  longer,  deduct  from 
the  sums  now  pavable  to  them,  for  the  Charges  of  management  of  the  public  unredeemed  debt,  the 
annual  sum  of  130,000/.,  any  thing  in  any  act  or  aots  of  parliameDl  or  agreement  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding:  provided  always,  that  such  deduction  shall  in  no  respect  prejudice  or  aflect  the  rigbl 
of  the  said  Governor  and  Oompany  to  be  paid  for  the  management  of  the  public  debt  at  tbe  rate  and 
according  to  tbe  terms  provided  by  the  aet  48  Geo.  3.  c.  4.,  intituled  '*  An  act  to  authorise  the  advanc- 
ing for  the  public  Service,  upon  eertain  Conditions,  a  Proportion  of  tbe  Balance  remaining  in  the 
B»nk  of  England  for  Payment  of  onclairoed  Dividends,  Annuities,  and  Lottery  Frizes,  and  for  regu* 
lating  the  Allowances  to  be  made  for  the  nuinagement  of  the  National  Debt."— d  13. 

Provisions  of  Aet  of^Hf  40  Oss.  8.  to  rssiata  t»  force,  •xeopt  os  altertd  by  Uis  JSot.—M}  the  powers, 
authorities,  fhmehises,  privileges,  and  advantages  given  or  recognised  by  the  said  recited  act  of  tbe 
30  it  40  Geo.  3.  c.  28.  aforesaid,  as  belong ing  to  or  enjoyed  by  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  or  by  any  subeeqtient  act  or  acts  of  parUament,  shall  be  and  tbe  same  are  hereby  declared^ 
to  be  in  full  (brce,  and  continued  by  this  act,  except  so  far  as  the  same  are  altered  by  this  act,  subject 
nevertheless  to  such  redemption 'upon  the  terms  and  conditions  following ;  (that  is  to  say,)  that  at  any 
time,  upon  19  months'  notice  to  be  given  after  the  1st  of  August,  1855,  and  upon  repayment  by  par- 
liament to  the  said  Governor  and  Company,  or  tbeir  successors,  of  tbe  suns  of  11,015,100/.,  being  tbe 
debt  which  will  remain  due  from  the  public  to  tbe  said  Governor  and  Company  after  tbe  payment  of 
tbe  i  of  the  debt  of  I4,fl86,;8D4l.  as  berein-beibre  provided,  wilbont  any  deduction,  discount,  or  abate- 
ment whatsoever,  and  upon  payment  to  the  said  Governor  and  Company  and  their  successors  of  all 
arrears  of  the  sum  of  100,0001.  per  annttjn  la  tbe  said  act  of  39  A^  40  Geo.  3.  aforesaid  mentioned,  to- 
gether with  the  Interest  of  annuities  payable  upon  the  said  debt  or  ia  respect  thereof,  and  also  upon 
repayment  of  all  the  principal  and  interest  which  shall  be  owing  unto  tbe  said  Governor  and  Compaq 
ny  end  tbeir  successors  upon  all  such  tallies,  exchequer  orders,  exchequer  bills,  or  parliamentary 
funds  which  the  said  Governor  and  Company,  or  their  successors,  shall  have  remaining  In  tbeir  ban<fa 
or  be  entitled  to  at  the  time  of  each  notice  to  be  given  as  Last  aforesaid,  then  and  in  soch^ase,  and 
not  till  then,  (unless  under  the  prevlso  herein-before  contained,)  tbe  said  exclusive  privileges  of 
hanking  granted  by  tbhl  aet  shall  eeaee  end  delermiae  at  tbe  expiration  of  such  notice  of  12  montbs. 
—^14. 

TaiUs  stkaitinr  «  n<»  ^  the  OremiatUn,  Deposits,  JPrqfits,  l^c.  of  tks  Jktnk  of  Englami, 

No.  1.— A  return  of  the  Number  of  Peieons  convicted  of  Forgery,  or  passing  forged  Notes  and  Poit 

Bills  of  the  Bank  of  England,  In  each  Year,  Avmbb  ifOl  to  1620,  Inclusive. 
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The  Bank  of  Bittland  does  not  poseees  tbe  bmaos  of  stating  or  distinguishing  tbe  punlsbmonte  \Mr 
aicted  for  tbe  Mid  ci^Biee . 
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•» 


!To.  H  ~A  Retura  of  the  Ksmber  of  P«rtmis  eosTlcted  of  FoFg^ry  on  the  Bank  of  England  coi 
neeted  with  the  Publie  Funds,  BilU  of  Exchange,  or  otharwiae,  except  Bank  Notei,  &c.,  in  eac 
Tear,  from  1791  to  1829,  incluaiTe. 


Cfank6om. 

Coorietiom. 

CoDvIdion. 

CODTktioiM. 

1790    -   .    1 

1800    •   -   1 

1810    .   -  nU. 

1791    -   •  aU. 

1801    .   -  nil. 

1811    .   .   3 

1703    .   .   9 

1803    -   -   1 

1819    .   .  nil. 

1829    -   -   1 

1793") 

1803    ..   1 

18ia    -   -   2 

1823    -   -  nU. 

nwf.  -   .  nil. 

1804    -   .   1 

W14    -   .   1 

1894    -   -•   1 

u«> 

1805    ..   1 

1816    -   -  ntt. 

18S25T  . 

1796    .   -   « 

1806    .   .  nil. 

1816    .   .   9 

1826           ., 

1797    -   -  nil. 

1807    .   -   1 

1817    -   -   3 

1897  r  ■   ■  "^• 

1798    .   -   3 

1808    -   .  nil. 

1819/   -   •  ™- 

1826 

1799    -   -  nil. 

1809    -   .   1 

1829    .   -   9 

The  Bask  of  Eit  gland  does  not  possesi  tbo  moana  of  alatliig  or  4iialaaiUBhlBg  the  nuniahaaanta  in 
flicted  for  the  faid  Crimea.— (90Qi  of  Uay,  1330.) 

No.  ni.^Aecottttt  of  tha  Debti  and  Aaaeia  (exaluaiTa  of  the  Bank  Capital)  of  the  Bank  of  England 
«xhibitiiifv-oo  the  one  hand,  the  Amount  of  Bank  Notei,  Poat  BUlat  A«.  in  Circulation,  and  of  ib 
poMic  and  prirate  Deposits  In  tha  Bands  of  the  Bank ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  Amount  of  th 
Varioua  public  and  private  Securities,  and  of  the  Bullion  held  by  the  Bank,  on  the  31st  of  Augu^ 
in  each  Year,  fram  1778  to  1831  inciuatTa.'-(From  the  ^pp^ndix,  Jto.  5.  d/  RepoH  9%  Banli  Charter, 


31  Angoat,  1778. 
Ciraulatio*    - 
Dapoaiu        -       w 

31Anfnat,'l770* 
CiffCttlatlon    - 
Depoaita 

31  Anguat,  17S0. 
CirfBlatioB    - 
Depoaita        -       «• 

31  Angnit,  1781. 
CticoUtioB    - 
Depoaita 

31  Angnat,  1783. 
CirealaUoa    - 
Depoaita 

30  AQfoat,  1783. 
drculation    - 
DapoaHa         -       - 

91  Angnt,  1784. 
dmilatiiMi    *       * 
Depoaita 

31  Aognst,.  1785. 
CivavMioB    -       • 
Depoaita         -       * 


31  AngBat,  1786. 
Clreidadoti    * 


£ 
6.758,070 
4,716,580 


11,473,650 


7,976,540 
5,201,040 


19,477,580 


6,341,600 
6.666,8da 


19,097,400 


6,309,430 
5,991,630 


19,931,060 


6,750,310 
6,759,450 


13,518,760 


6»307,r0 
6,106,650 


19,412,990 


0,593,510 
6,907,130 


.  11,859,640 


^570,650 
6,958,030 


19,89ajB80 


8,184,830 
g,ag7,910 

14,05M70 


31  Auanst,  1778. 
a«^«»i.i—  fPwblie         -       6,540,433) 

Secnritiea     -    jpriv«e      -       S,fl87;537| 
Bnflion        ..... 


...    Rest,  1,383,7402. 

31  Angiiat,  1779. 
8.curhle.  -  {^^  \ 
BuBkn 


7,498,649') 
3;«56,19i; 


Securiciea 
Bullion 


Rest,  1,355,560{. 
31  Auguat,  1780. 


p  Public 
L  Private 


6,740,5147 
3,805,0905 


Securities 
Boltkm  ' 


Rest,  1,597,5101. 

31  Angnat,  1781. 
^Poblic 
L  PrivJM       - 


6,600,457  } 
•4;«P1,953} 


Rest,  1,743,040^ 
31  August,  1789. 


f  PuUic 
"i  Private 


Securbiaa 
BvUkm 

-   -    -    Rest,  1,931,6801. 

80  August,  1T8S. 


8.987,978  > 
4,496,9175 


Beenritiea 
BuUkm 


-( Publie 
( Private 


9,566,037  > 
4^5,7635 


Real,  3,018,960/. 
31  August,  1784. 


rPnMie 

[.Private 


Secoritiaa 
BnUioa 

-   -   -   Reat,3,90i,57Ci. 


8,485,777') 
4,068,6033 


Seenrltlea 
BaBlen 


31  Augnst,  1785. 
;#Bblic 


•{ 


Private 


6,795,891  7 
3,318,6795 


.   -   ..   Reat,S»698.93Q|. 

81  Aogttat,  178(1. 

«*»«««  -  {tS^   : 

BnllkNi 


,5393 


9,627,970 
8,198,420 


12,756,380 


9,849,840 
8,963,300 


13,833,140 


10,945,540 
4,179,370 


14,524,910 


11,110,510 
3,663,590 


13,V73,100 


13,483,790 
1,056,560 


15,440,340 


13,841,800 
500,060 


14,431,880, 


12,534,380 
1,539,830 


14,064,210 


9,944,570 
5,487,040 


15,431,610 


10,378,780 

6,311,050 

L-: — ! 

16^9,630 


M 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 


AaMwmt  of  Wotei  in  OrenlatkMi,  >ad  Pgnwif,  md  gecwtttea  htM  by  die  ^tk-^t^itihuui. 


SI  Aufiut,  1787. 
CtreulatioB    - 
Deposlto 

aO  Aiigttit,  1788. 
ClrcaUUoa    - 

Deposiu 

SI  Attguit,  1789. 
Circulatioa    •» 
Depoaiu 

SI  Aufttst,  1700. 
ClreuIfttioB    • 
Depotlti 

SI  Aaguflt,  1791. 
CtreolatioB    -. 
Deposits 

SI  Anguft,  179S. 
Circulation    - 
Depoaiu 

SI  Aucnst,  1703. 
CircalatloB    • 
Dapotita 

80  AvffUft,  1791. 
Circttlatioa    - 
Depoaiu 

31  AQffuet,  1799. 
Circalation    - 
Depoaiu 

81  AofUBt,  1796. 
Cinulation    • 
DeposiU        -      - 

SI  ADfiuL  1797. 
drcolatioB    • 
Depoaiu 


SI  AufQflt,  1798. 
dreulatioa    • 
DepoelU 

81  Aofuit,  1790. 
dreulatloii    • 
Depoeiu 


£ 

0,tt9,790 
5,031,940 


15,817,800 


6,088,040 


15,931,990 


11,181,800 
0,409,490 


17,^990 


H,483,M0 
6,199,900 


17,632,940 


11,67B;S90 
0,437,730 


16,110,090 


11,000,800 
5,596,480 


16,539,780 


10,669,090 
0,449,810 


17,807,880 


10^286,780 
5,939,710 


16,939,400 


10.809,900 
8,194,980 


10,017,160 


»,fl0,790 
6,696,890 


19,903,110 


11,114,190 
7,769,390 


18,879,470 


19,180,010 
8,800,790 


90,481,880 


13,889,490 
7,049,940 


91,081,780 


81  Aufuat,  1787. 

«-«««*•  -  \?k^  : 

BuUion         ... 

-    •   •   Sen,  9,899^4001. 

80  Aiigvet,  1788. 
'  Public 
Prirata      - 


Secarltiet    •    ^pWte 


Bullion 

-   -   Beat,9,»7,96tt. 


SI  Auruft,  1780. 

CPuWIe 
•    1  Private      - 


BttlUpn 


9,819,87Q{. 


81  AuKns^  1790. 
BecuriUe.  -  {^W^.  ; 
Bullion         ... 

-    -    -    Best,  9,797,S10{. 

81  Aufost,  1791. 

<^^  -  {Si'JS.  : 

BuUlon         ... 

•    -    *    Best,  9,769,400(. 

31  Aufust*  1799. 
BecuriUe.  -  {J^^J^^^  ; 
Bullion         ... 


...    Bast,9,780,51Q{. 

31  August,  1798. 
Seeuritlea  .  {^^j^^  ; 
Bullion        ... 


Bullion 


Rest,  9,893,8301. 

80  August,  1794. 
5  PuWic 
(.  Private 


BeenrlUes    -    {?""'*' 


Beat,  9,994,0801. 


SI  Angost,  1795. 
Bullion         ... 


•    .    -   Rest,  8,109,09Q{. 

81  August,  1796. 

BuUlon         ... 


-   -    -    Rest,  3,849,8101. 

31  August,  1707. 

8~»*^  -  {p?*t.   : 


Bullion 


•    -   -    Rest,  8,471,8901. 

81  August,  1708. 

— *^  •  {?^^„  : 

BoUion        •         . 


S,414,410L 

81  August,  1799. 
'  Pnblie 
Private 


CPnbUe 


BulUoQ 
•   •  •   Reat,S.899,490L 


£ 
8,066,3031 
8,787,3975 


1^} 


9,661,899) 
9,035,901  J 


10,047,987) 
1,050,968 1 


10,811,800) 
1,898,040/ 


10,719,641 1 
3,100,800  j 


10,881,638  > 
4.487,8485 


8,868,048) 
8,583,419] 


18,990,0047 
8.739,0165 


10,875,847  > 
6,190,1935 


8,765,394  > 
0,«9.W6j 


10,980,038) 
0,419,6085 


0,4B%0957 

7,in,4a55 


£ 
11,858,800 
6,993,000 


18,140,000 


11,970,888 
6,899,160 


18,409,4^ 


11,697,700 
8,045,880 


90,343,090 


19,003,590 
8,386,330 


90,389,690 


19,810,040 
8,056,510 


90,875,450 


13,905,910 
5,857,380 


10,963,900 


14,800,680 
6,399,010 


90,131,690 


19,440,400 

0,770.110 


19,910,570 


10,989,980 
5436,890 


99,196,970 


174^5,470 
9,199.980 


10,148,490 


18,961470 
4,080,080 


99,350.790 


17,349,640 
6,540,100 


98,895,740 


16,080,440 
7,000,760 


93,031,990 


BANK  07  ENGLAND.                               M 

10  Aofttflt,  1800. 
GhorifttSoD    -       • 
D^oiU        •      - 

31  Asfwt,  1801. 
OtaMtaOoB    •      • 

OtfMte          .        • 

'31A«giitt,1803. 
GIradMlon    •       • 
vDtpodU        -      . 

31  Aofoft,  1808. 
OimUAtiM    •       • 

31  Augut,  1804. 
Orenlfttkn    «      . 

31  AvfiMt,  1800b 
CImlfttioa    •      • 

31  AQffiurt,  1800. 
OrMlftUoB    .      . 
Oepotiu        •      • 

31  Aofiist,  1807. 
GlNiilfttiim    .       . 
Otporii.        .    .. 

SlA«foit,1809. 
Om^itkni    •      • 
Dtpo«llf        .      - 

SI  A«fwt.  1800. 
Olmlfttkw    •      • 

31  Aftfut,  1810. 
amdfttiM    •      - 

3lAiifl«t,18U. 
angbdott    -      . 

SlAocutflOU 

£ 
15,047,180 
8,335,000 

50  Auinut,  1800.              £ 
BulliQB        •          .          •          .          • 

51  Avf lut,  1801. 
A«««ritw          iPuMIc         .     11,098.8737 
Beeurlttet    -    -JpHyat.      -     loi»10O7  5 
BuUlott         •»-•.. 

.    -   -   BMt,1804,80QL 

31  Aufost,  1803. 

BalUoA 
^   -   •    BMt,1108,POr. 

31  Ancvf  t,  1803. 

•-^^  -  {V^^^   :  ag;S?} 

BulUo»         ♦          ^          •          •    X     - 

•  -   -   Bart,4,710,77flt 

31  Auffiltl,  1804. 

--«-  -  {??."?.?.   :  \i;Z^} 

BulUoft        «         .          •         .       •  . 

.   •   ..   Bert,4,881460r. 

31  Anfoat,  1805. 
fbniHflM    *    iP«faile        -     11,413,9001 
Seo^rlte         Ip^j^^^^       ,     io;«w:584| 

•  •  •   BMtrl000,87Ot. 

31  A«Ki|at«  1800. 

2^ :«:.  :  \^] 

-  .    .   B«t,10O4,S90r. 

SI  AvfUflC,  1897. 

...   Beft,4,001740f. 

31  Aarut,  1808. 
SfcwItiM    .    { £■."*•        •     14.0B13O4  > 
r^^^         \Tt\nU      -     14;«7,0005 

.   .   -   BMt,A181930l. 

MAiici»t,1808. 

^^  •  \^u  :  113253} 

...   B0tt,19OO,8OOr. 

31  A«gMt,  1810. 

^^^  -  iPrtf«.  ^  -    MlTwSaJ 

-  •   •   B«rt,-1701110L 

31  Aufttt,  1811. 

-  .   .' BflivMM.07«. 

31  AnffMt,  1811 

•-«-  -  {a?!!.   :  SiS^} 

Bulkm        •         -         •          .         . 

^                             ^B^^P%y  V^VvV^M^^^A 

£ 
91131490 

1151450 

33,383,840 

97,981870 

14,300,110 
-  8,133,830 

91900,570 
4,331900 

83,080,040 

91544.830 

17VN7,030 
0.730,140 

17,111300 
1801,780 

«0,830,77» 

31,001140 

15,083,330 
«,8n,»40 

91011840 
1501900 

35,800.570 

30,511,340 

17,158,800 
1714,530 

91831080 
1870,100 

90,800,430 

31,705370 

10,388,400 

H,04ioeo 

97.771800 
7394,000 

30.430.480 

35307330 

tl,0»7,470 
.   0,038,330 

91473,100 
1911090 

30,003,800 

31081130 

10,078,380 
11,780,300 

90,030,050 
1481850 

31307,500 

31491300 

n,iii,soo 

13,011510 

91944,000 
1011040 

31133,800 

33300,000 

[ 

10,974,180 

11107,180 

31435,970 
1809,480 

S1,831M 

r,0e7,750 

•4.701000 
llOlTjfllO 

40,971770 
11013S0 

31411,510 

44,105,090 

simaso 

11,071000 

97381980 
1941300 

34,301510 

40,830,680 

33,090,880 
11341010 

S1171190 
10003'9 

34,871780 

41371300  i 

M 


BkXiK  OF  ElfFGi:.ANp; 

Amomit  of  KoU«  to  Cfrcid«Hoii»  tad  D»p<witt,  md  SeciiTittea  held 


bytbe 


SI  AugUBt, 
Cbrculatkm 
Depotlto 

31  Aaguit, 
OeposlU 

81  Aufiist, 
OrallaUoii 
Depofiu 

31  August, 
(nrcnlnUan 
Depoatts 

90  August, 
Gkrcutatiim 
Deposits 


31  August, 
dreolAtion 


31  August, 
OlrmilatlBii 
Depodts 

31  August, 
Oifeulttkm 
Dcpositf 

31  August, 
Ofnutatlim 
Dcpoito 


31  August,  WSL 
ObvaHrtloik    * 


.813. 


814. 


815. 


816. 


1817. 


818. 


1819. 


1890. 


821. 


30  August,  1813. 
Oireutaaoii    • 
Dspoolts        »    . 

81  August,  ISU. 


81  Augost,  18K. 


iC 
94,828,130 
11,150,730 


35,967,850 


83,368,t90 
14,849,040 


43,318,230 


a7,M8,(rro 

13,096,^)00 


39,914,670 


^,758,720 
11,856,380 


38,«15,t00 


90,543,780 
9,(m^90 


38,688,370 


96,903,150 
7,037,730 


34,139,880 


95,953,600 
6,804,160 


81,556,850 


91,809,340 
4,490^910 


88,730,990 


90,995,300 
.   5,8*18,450 


96,118,750 


17,484,790 
.    6,899,440 


93,664,980 


19,»1,940 

.   7,a{7,!UO 


87,056,590 


90,138,190 
.    9,679,810 


99,811,930 


.19,396,840 
^  fl,4tO>5<0 


31  Auituat,  1813. 
BulHoB         •  .  . 


85,591.336  V 
14,514,744/ 


B«st,«,8a0,600l. 

31  August,  1814. 
'Public 
Private 


Sseuritles.    -    p«M*« 


BulUoft 
•    -    -    BMt,7,9B5,4]01. 

81  August,  1815. 


^K} 


-     1S»363,' 


fiulUott 


94,194,066) 
90,660,094/ 


*    -    •   Rwt,S,ai8,650f. 

31  August,  1SI6. 

BulIio»         •  »  . 


f6,0fr7.131  \ 
1,183,109/ 


-    «  .B«flt,4,397,8S0f. 

80  August,  1817. 
'  Public 
Private 


SeciiTitlee    -    {**""^*^ 


BulUo» 


•   It6et,<5,645,5S(S. 

31  August,  1818. 
IF  ^ 


\  Public 
I  Private 


Securities 
BuUioM 

•  -    •  Jtest,^6O4,040l. 

31  August,  1819. 

■BulUoB        «         •  . 

•  -    -   Rest,<8,779,06ai. 

"  81  AugUflt,  1830. 

»~«w«  -  {iS'J.li   : 

^ulliOB  «  .  » 

•  .   *  Beet,  8,8a6,060r. 

31  August,  1881. 


r.09e,238  \. 
5,507,398/ 


«7,9»7.013\ 
5,113,748/ 


95,4)9,148  ) 
6,391,408/ 


49.173,997  7 
4,079,1935 


.  .15.23,958?, 
9,798,5675 


-  -   -   Ileil,^,505,B80l 

81  August,  1898. 

«•»'»«-  -  jlrtiU   : 

^ullioB         •         .  • 

•    -   •    ]Ustr9,594,940L 

80  August,  1833. 

«-»*'-  -  {?si:s,  : 

3ullioM         •  .       . 
.  *   -   •   Reflt«'S,Off7/)9|gL 

81  August,  1894. 

«~-*«-  -  {fSfiU   : 

^uUkm         •  .     '     • 

-  -   •  ']UetrS»880j930l. 

81  August,  1895. 

flMMfMs*      >      /Public 

9e«iiWe»    .    ^Private       - 


'iK} 


6,(94,603 


} 


'^S^} 


17.414^W67 
7,601,4645 


£ 
4Q»1€9,680 
8^19,970 


43,818^0 


-40,849,960 
9,007^0SO 


50,443,640 


44,854.180 
<  3|400,«i0  » 


46,363,330 


'9^,9f9,540 
7^M8,7W 


44,843,330 


98,605,680 
11,068,960 


44.973,890 


6,86S;i00 


88,733,930 


81,740,550 
8,595,860 


35,335.910 


98,840,190 
8;911,060 


89,057,900 


^§,4T5,5^0 
11,988,500 


99,709,130 


17,990.510 
10,09fr.060 


97,388,470 


17,407,870 
1I^«90,JM0 


30,195,610 


9O,O04,9O» 
11,797,480 


39,691,960 


'98^1O0;0l0 
88,740,350 


B&NE  OF  ENOLANB. 


Aamm  of  Nam  1o  Chariatisa,  m<  IMpoais,  and  BeenritlM  bcl4  by  the  Baak-tmtbiiMt. 


81  August,  18M. 
ChmlatloB    - 
Saporils        .      • 

81  Aagnit,  1997. 
01re«latlon    -       - 
Depottta        -      • 

aOAa«att,1888. 
Gboiiaikm    -      • 
Depoflfta        -      - 

91  AuTMt,  1899. 
Gfrematlon    - 
Depoaita 

80  Aufuat,  1830. 
Cbcolatlon    - 
Depoiita        -       . 

SI  Aoffait,  1891. 
Circulation    - 
Dapoaiu        -       - 

£ 
91,563,560 
7,199,800 

31  August,  1890.              £ 
AernrftiM      -      5  P»Wic           -       17,713,881  > 

0ecuriti««          JpriTate      -       7;3e9;74»/ 
BulBoB         •          •          .          .          . 

-  -    -   Heet,  3,074,44W, 

31  Auguit,  1697. 
fi«e«»iyM    -     C  Public         -      19,809,596  \ 
Seearttlea    -    ^Pfivato      -       8  389.726/ 
BuUioa.        •         -         •         .         . 

-  .    .    Ilaet,9»a83,40(b. 

i      30  August,  1888. 
fl*e«rl(W    *    C  Public         -     90,689,776  \ 
Sacaritte^    *    i  Private    .  -      8i29?754i 
BaUioB         •          .          .          .          • 

-  -    .    Rc«,9,gl5.690r. 

81  August,  1820. 
fl.«iritl«.     -    ^PtiWic         -      90,079,4401 
ascurJtiea    -    \^ji^^^      .       4,58^370/ 
Bunioti        -         -         -        ■-         . 

-  .    -    »e«t,9,874,890r. 

80  Aurast,  1630. 
SAcnrfti*.            i  Public          -      90.911,616 ") 
Securftiet    .    ^^xU^X^      -       3,6M^074/ 
Bullion         "          ... 

-  -    .    Rest,9,630,69M. 

31  August,  1831. 
HftcnHtW     -    /Public          .      19,056,559  \ 
Securities         ^  Private       -       5  848  478/ 
BUlllOB 

-  -    r    Rest.  9,736,850k. 

£ 

25,083,630 
6,754,230 

98,763,490 

31,837,860 

9B.74J,600 
8,051,090 

93,199,390 
10,463,770 

30,799,690 

33,663,090 

9l,357,«» 
10,901,290 

93,905,530 
10,496,880 

31,558,700 

34,404,410 

19,547,380 
9,035,079 

94,661.810 
"6,793,530 

18,582,450 

31,457,340 

91,464,700 
11,680,840 

94,565,690 
11,150,480 

SS;085,540 

85,716,170 

18,538,630 
8^089,810 

23,905,030 
6,489,760 

97,607,940 

90,344,790 

(AfMNUt  tii  the  Issues,  Securities,  and  Bullion,  of  tbo  Bank  of  SngHnd,  as  published  in  the  Gazette* 
from  the  Oomaeneemeot  of  tbe  PuMieatlon  to  the  Present  Time;  distinguishing  Gold  £rom 
Silver. 


Afw«i  ta  fh»<^«tM«alliff 

CbnliAm 

"^" 

■enoWM 

1 

OeU. 

SIlvw. 

iOfniT,         IS8*    - 

£ 
19,110,000 

!5,«fi,fl80 

£ 
98,589,000 

8.147.060 

£ 

451,000 

9BAogvit,        -      - 

18,147,000 

15.384,000 

98,679,000 

7,930,000 

849,000 

19.196.000 

14,75#,000 

98,691,000 

7,460,000 

935,000 

91  October,      —      - 

18,014.000 

18,614,000 

97,840,000 

6,951,000 

172,000 

18.6iN,000 

13,609,000 

97,ISS,O0O 

6,589,000 

192.000 

MDecemUE,  -.      - 

18,8044)00 

13.956,000 

96.?62,000 

6,49p,000 

221,000 

13  January,     1835    - 

18,012,000 

12,585,000 

96,390,000 

6,489.000 

252,000 

!•  February,    —      - 

18,099,000 

19,535,000 

96,482,000 

6,431,000 

962,000 

lOMareh,         —      . 

18,311,000 

12,281,000 

26,657,000 

6,274.000 

262,000 

\^     z  : 

18,591,000 

11,389,000 

96,228,000 

6,064,000 

265,000 

*«'*S»8S2 

W,79MO0 

95,764,000 

5,998,000 

.    909,000 

9Jaae,           —      - 

18,460,000 

10,568,000 

95,562,000 

6,675,000 

375,000 

lOJaae,           ^      . 

18,315,000 

10.954,000 

25,678,000 

5,935,000 

984,000 

IB  July,             —      - 

18,389,009 

11,561,000 

96,244,000 

5,095,000 

988.000 

95  August,        —      - 

^'^^SS 

12308,009 

26.964,000 

6,039,000 

887,000 

980elober,       —      - 

18,940.000 

13.236,000 

27,888,000 

5,087,000 

974.000 

17,030,000 

M,987,000 

28,661,000 

6,918,000 

968,000 

47  November,  —      «. 

n!549«000 

16,180,000 

30i069.089 

5,908,000 

807.000 

15  December,  -      - 

"^ 

17.729,000 

31,048,000 

6,957.000 

369.000 

19  January,    1808    - 

19,169,000 

31,954,000 

6,695.000 

***'552 

VCST'  z  : 

\1%Z 

m^ 

81,02au»0l 
20,800,000 

6,967,000 
7,153,000 

614.000 
648.000 

SfiS^     ::  : 

I%0ft3ifl09 

14,751,000 

37,097,000 

7,910,000 

502.000 

}^;8S 

13,7«7,000 

37,(M2,000 

7.914.000 

568,000 

^IMay,            -      . 

13,973,000 

96,534,000 

7.fl88»000 

675,000 

98JaM,           -      . 

ITJwO^QOO 

13,810,000 

27,158,000 

6,784,000 

578,000 

ttJoly,            -      . 

I?i04d^OQO 

14,495,000 

98,315,000 

0.351,000 

675,000 

93Ang«sl,       -      - 

18^81,000 

S 

99,346.000 

6,766,000 

659.000 

5S3SSr*=  : 

iro&oS 

99^406^000 
98:845,000 

6^11,000 
4^10,000 

606,000 
447,000 

JSJfovember,  —     - 

17;543;08ft 

19,682,000 

98,134,000 

4358,000 

375,000 

n,86l,000 

13,880,000 

98,971,000 

4^ 

>,000 

*V^ 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 


Ko.  IV.— An  acwMttt  of  Um  Arenfe  Market  Prfee  of  BaaUon  is  eaeb  Year,  firom  18tl0  to  IttI  (Mam 
from  oiBclal  Doeamenta),  of  the  Aveiuf e  Value  per  Cent,  of  the  Cnrrencf,  efltimaced  by  the  Mar* 
ket  Price  of  Gold  for  the  eaine  Period,  and  of  the  Average  Deprectatloo  per  Cent. 


Ymn. 

^ssnKi-' 

ttaBCnrraiejr. 

dSSVrSSi 

Twn. 

AmraMMnor 
aol7|Nr«. 

IvnaftparOMH. 

iSS'^.fSS. 

£9.  4. 

£     a.   4, 

£».   4, 

£^4. 

£     9.    4, 

£  9.   4. 

1800 

SITlOi 

100    0    0 

NU. 

1811 

4    4    6 

OB    3    9 

7  16-10 

1801 

01  19    4 

8   7    6 

1819 

4  15    6 

70    5    3 

90  14    0 

1803 

0114    t 

7    5  10 

1813 

6    1    0 

77    9    0 

9116    0 

1803 

tr  6  10 

S13    9 

1614 

6    4    0 

74  17    6 

95    9   0. 

1804 

07    6  19 

9  IS    9 

1819 

4  13    6 

86    6    0 

16  14    3 

1805 

07    6  1« 

9  13    9 

1616 

4  13    6 

83    5    0 

16  14    t 

1800 

97    6  10 

9  13    9 

1817 

4    0    0 

07    6  10 

9  13    9 

1807 

Vr    6  10 

9  13    9 
9  13    9 

1616 

4    0    6 

07    6M 

9  13    9 

1808 

97    6  10 

1819 

4    1    6 

05  11    0 

4    0    0 

1800 

97    6  10 

9  13    9 

1690 

8  10  11 

or  «  0 

9  19   0 

1810 

4  10    0 

86  10    6 

13    0    6 

1891 

.  3  17  10» 

100    0    0 

NU. 

Ko.  v.— An  Aeeouat  of  tho  total  Amoant  of  Oatatandlvff  Demande  on  the  Bank  of  Bngland,  ui4 
likewiao  the  Fundi  fmt  dlacbarginff  the  lame ;  30Ui  January,  1810. 


Dn. 


TheBankt 


To  Bank  Notea  out  -       •       - 
To  other  debte ;  tIz. 

Drawlnir  aeoounta 

Audit  roll       .       .       .       . 

Exchequer  btlle  depoalted     • 

And  ▼arious  other  debta 


Balanee  of  eunlua  In  fltvoor  of 
the  Bank  or  Sni 


Snflaad,  oiclu- 
iebt  fVom 


alTe  of  the  debt  fVom  gorom- 
ment,  at  3/.  per  eent. 

ieil,686.800 

knd   the   adranee  to  fovvm- 

ment,  per  66  Geo.  3.  cap.  06.  at 

3<.pef 


96,004,430 


7,800,190 


33,801,580 


5.909,390 


iE30,006,000 


Bank  of  Bnofond,  W  of  February,  IMft. 


90th  January,  1810. 
By  advances  on  govemniat  ae- 
euritieet  via. 

On  Exchequer  bills,  on  malt, 
^.1818     .... 
Bank  loan.  1808     «       .       • 
Snpidv,  1816,  at  41.  per  cent.  • 
Growing  produce  of  the  conso- 
lidated fVind  to  5th  of  ApriL 
1810^  and  Interest  due,  and 
loans  to  government  on  nn- 
elalBMd  dbldende      •       . 
By  all  other  credits,  via. 
Cash  and  bullion  - 
Exchequer  bills  purchased,  and 
interest      *       .       .      • 
Bills  and  notes  discounted    - 
Treasury  hlUs  for  the  service 
of  Inland  -       -       .       • 
Money  lent,  and  vailoas  other 
articies       .       «       •       • 


By  the  permanaat  debt  due  fron 
government,  for  the  capital  of 
the  Bank,  at  S.  per  cent,  per 


KBiiain  -        .        .        • 

By  the  advance  to  government, 
per  act  96  Qoa.  3.  cap.  06»«t3l. 
<per  cent,  per  annum 


Ca. 

£ 


fllt4iWifW0 


30,698,940 


iC3D,006,000 


William  Dawbs,  Accountant  General. 


No.  VI.— An  Account  of  Money  paid  or  payable  at  the  Bank  of  Bngland,  for  the  Management  nf 
the  PnbUe  Debt,  In  the  Tear  1890,  together  with  an  Aeeoant  of  all  the  Allowances  made  by  the 
Public  to  the  Bank,  or  charged  by  the  Bank  against  the  Public,  for  traasactlng  any  Public  Servica 
in  the  Tear  18S0  s  describing  th^  Nature  of  the  Service,  and  the  Amount  charged  thereon  In  ilm 
aald  Tear,  and  inclttding  any  Snm  under  the  Denomination  of  House-money,  or  Howe  Bxpeneea  i 
and  also,  any  Bum  under  the  Denomination  6f  Ohaifes  of  Management  on  S<mtli  Sea  Stock,  aad 
Slating  the  aggregate  Amount  of  the  whole. 


Charge  fot  manafsment  of  the  unredeemed  pnblle  debt  for  one  year,  ending  the 

Othof  April,  IdO,  being  the  annual-^  ' —  - 

as  directed  by  the  aet  A  Geo.  3.  c  4. 


,  being  the  annual  period  at  which  the  acoovnto  are  made  up. 


Ditto,  ditto,  for  one  year  endtaig  dkto,  on  eundry  annuities,  t ransforred  to  the  Oftm- 
mlssloners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  for  the  pnrehate  kA  life  an- 
nuities per  act  48  Cteo.  3.  and  subsequent  acta 
Charges  of  management,  being  part  of  an  entire  yearly  fond  of  100,0001.  alloyed 
by  the  Goveraor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  or&ngluul,  originally  by  th6  act  of 
the  9th  and  flth  of  Wmiam  and  Mary,  e.  90^  conflrmedto  the  said  Governor  and 

lastly  by  the  Act  of  the  SOth  and  40ih 

inrabie  House  of  Commons,  on  the 

Ditto,  ditto,  on  4,000,6661.  South  Sea  stock,  pnrchMed  by  the  Governor  and  Cbm- 
pany  of  the  Baufc  of  Bngland  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  and  transferred  by 
them  to  the  said  Governor  and  Company,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  the  8lh  Geo. 
1.  c.  31.^  and  which  chanea^of  management  were  assigned  by  the  said  South 
Sea  Company  to  the  said  Governor  and  Company,  out  of  a  sum  of  6,3071,  Osl  6d. 
per  annum  then  paid  by  the  public  to  the  said  (South  Sea  Company  for  ehal-ges 
of  management  on  their  fonps,  as  per  Return  made  to  the  Hononrnbis  flousb  of 
commons,  on  the  91at  of  June,  1816 


Company  by  several  subsequent  acts,  and  lastl 
Geo.  3.  e.  98.,  as  per  Return  aude  to  the  Hohou 
91st  of  June,  1810 


£       %  4. 

946,41717  91 

9»0»11  0 

4,660   t  t 

1,090    9  6 


i?997JD8l9    H 


Bank  of  Engiaad,  Uth  oC  March,  1810. 


T.RtfMK,  Chief  Cashlar. 
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Wo.  TIL— Tb«  IbBoirHiff  to  u  iuoeoaat  «f  All  IMrtribntkiM  made  \j  tlM  Bank  of  England  amongkC 
the  Proprietors  of  Bank  Stock,  whether  by  Money  Paymente^Tranefer  of  ft  per  Cent.  Annoltlea,  or 
ochenrtoe,  vnder  the  Heads  of  Bonne,  Inereaae  of  Dividend,  and  Inereaee  of  Capital,  betwixt  iho 
19th  of  Pebmary,  1797,  and  91st  of  Mareh,  1839,  In  addHlon  to  the  ordinary  Annual  DlTldend  of  7 
per  Cent,  on  the  Capital  Stock  of  that  Corporation,  existing  in  1707,  Ineludlnf  therein  the  whole 
DiTldoad  paid  eince  June,  181«,  on  their  Inereaeed  Ohpltal  i  atatiuf  the  Period  when  sneh  DIstrlhii. 
we  ande,  and  the  aggregate  Amount  of  the  whole.*-(4ppm.  Mo.  M.) 


D  Md  IMOl  flf  DirtiltatlM. 


In  Jane,  1790:  101.  pereeM.  honna  Up  9  per  cents.  17V7,  on  Il,0«l,d00i.  ie 
May,  1801 :  91.  per  cent  ditto,  In  Navy  9  per  cents,  ditto     -  .  • 

NoTenhar  1801:  %.  lOe.  per  cent,  dltio,  ditto,  ditto  .  .  . 

October,  1854:  91.  per  cent,  ditto,  ca«h,  ditto  •  -  .  . 

Oetober,  1819 1  91.  per  cent,  ditto,  ditto,  ditto  •  .  .  . 

October,  1808:  91.  per  eent.  dHto,  ditto,  dhto  •  .  .  . 

Pirom  April,  1807,  to  Oct.  \    Inereaee  of  dividends  at  the  rate  of  II.  par 

1898,  both  incIaaWe       /annnni  on  11,049,4001.,  is,  10  years       - 
Piom  April,  189S,  to  Oct  1    Increase  of  dirldend  at  the  rate  of  U.  per 

1819^  both  faiclnslva      iamiian  on  "  '""  "^    "    " 

In  June,  1810     - 
mm  Oct.  1816,  to  Oct. 

1999,  both  inelwhre 


cent,  per 


1831. 


11,049,4001.,  to,  7  yearn 
of  capital  at  95  per  cent.,  to 
[    Dividend  at  the  rate  of  IM.  per  cent,  per 
f  9,010,000<.  taicreaeed  eapltnl.  to,  0«  ynain 
[    DiTidead  at  the  rateof  81.  percent,  par 
t9,010,000LhMreased  capital,  is,  0  years 

Aggregate  aaoont  of  the  whoto 


Annnal  dhrUeHl  payable  OB  Bank  Stock  tai  1707,  on  a«apltal of  ll«fttt,dOOI.  at  the 
rate  of  7i.  per  cent,  par  annum      -.....- 

Annual  dividend  payable  ibiee  June,  1810,  on  a  capital  of  14*999,0001.,  to  October, 
1899,  Induaive,  at  the  rate  of  HX.  per  cent,  per  annum    .  «  .  . 

Annual  difldead  payable  fh>m  April,  1088,  to  the  91st  of  March,  lOM;  botk  laclu. 
sive,  on  a  capllal  of  14,998,0001.,  at  the  rate  of  81.  per  eent.  per  annum 


1,104,M0 
989,190 
901,000 
989,190 
989,190 
9e9»l90 

9,988,998 

8144M8 
9,010,900 

1,801,800 

9,005,039 


iei7,818,0r0 


ieSl  1,908 


£U 


iBl,104,940 


Bank  of  Bnglaod. 
STthoT  Jane,  IflHL 


William  SHn, 
Dep.  Acct. 


Ho.  Tin.— An  Aceoont  of  the  ProAte  of  the  Bank  of  Bngland,  in  the  Tear  endlnglOth  of  Pebnoury, 
1889;  sutlnc  the  Deeerlptlon  of  the  Securities  held  by  tte  Bank,  and  the  sources  tnm  whieh  the 
•aid  ProOtahave  aosrued.— (AV.  19.  Jlff^m,  U  JlipertO 


interest  on  Bxchequer  biBa  •-•..••• 
Annuity  fbr  49  yeaia  (the  dead  weight  account)  «..-•« 
Intereet  on  capital  recelTcd  ftom  government         -  .  •  •  • 

AUowanee  received  fbr  maaagemeni  of  the  puMte  deM  •  •  •  • 
Interest  on  fcwas  OB  mortmne  ...••.. 
Interest  on  atoek  te  the  pabOc  ftinda  «.•••• 

Interest  on  private  loana       -  •         *         -_- 

Ploet  on  bulUoB,  conuntasion,  rent,  receipts  on  discounted  btts  unpaid,  manage- 
ment of  ttoa  hnsfaieas  of  the  Baakn  of  Irelaad,  of  Scotland,  and  B^  Bank  of 
Scotland,  and  sundry  Itema  ....... 


£ 
190,009 
104,100 

951,890 
00,084 
15,075 
90,041 

71390 


£1,080.170 


Ifo.  IX.—] 


of  the  Bank  of  Baglaad,  ftrtha  Tear  ending  90th  of  Pobmary,  1899. 


Dm. 
National  ioht  department     .      • 
Baaknotaa 

lM,t4S 
100,009 
00,109 

Ca. 
Salaries  and  peneiona    ... 
House  expensee     .... 
Directors'^  allowanca  .... 

Kant 

Knwnsee  at  eleven  bnmehea,  artotaig 

Expensee  attendkig  the  eitciUatieB  of 
9,900,0001.  of  branch  Bank  of  Bag. 

£ 

918,003 

90.187 

8.000 

40,000 

9.7P9 
98,908 

«MA4M 

£339»400 

1      -                                       

I  AMOBBt  of  ProAt  derived  by  the  Bank  from  GbculatloB  of 
and  from  Oovemmaat  Biuliiasiw— (id^Mu.  ^>  tL) 


Notea, 


•       -       •   90uQ00^O99 
idiVOilta    •     d.QQO.000 


T.t.L-1 


HOOO,000,orwhtohtwo  tfabii  an  eatImatadtDbelBfWte4tei0Mriito«, 

andoBOlhiidlnbtflSOQ.  .-^nr-r  ... 

*8 
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Table  X.'-<mihmaA, 


Securities  of  16,000,000/. ;  vis. 
9,000,000  Exchequer  bUls       ... 

809,000  ttock  .... 

1,000,000  advaneet  for  eirculaUoa  on  diMOunt 

500,000  country  duoouni     .          .           • 
4,700,000 


at  3^  per  cent. 
—3       — 
—3        — 
—  3( 


:Ji  - 


15,000,000 


Deduct, 

Expense  of  Circulation    ..-«••. 
Expense  of  government  deposits  .  .  •  •  . 

Stamp  duty  on  circulation  .  •  -       '    - 

1  per  cent,  on  capital  (held  by  goTemment  at  3  per  cent.) 

The  Public  Debt. 

Amount  received  from  gnvernment  for  managemant  of  the  pubHc  debt, 

for  the  year  ending  5th  of  April,  1832,  iBCluding  life  anniiUlss 
Management  of  life  annuities,  supposed  to  be  tninslbrred 

Deduct, 
Expenses  for  management  of  the  national  debt  ... 

Average  of  forgeries  per  annwn,  during  the  last  ten  years     -  » 


202,500 
24,000 
30,000 
17,500 

193,875 


106,000 
10,000 
70,006 

147,000 


S5U000 
3,000 


164,000 
40,000 


487,875 


933,000 


148^000 
»4,Q0a 


Estimated  profit 


134,975 


44,000 


.      £178.875 


No.  XI.— Biate  of  the  Aflfkirs  of  the  Bank  of  England,  S9th  of  February,  1639. 


Da. 
To  Bank  noies  oatsUnd- 

Ing     -        -        .        . 

To  public  deposits,  viz. 
Drawing  accounts 
Balance  of  audit  roll 
Life  annuities  unpaid 
Annuities  for  terms  of 

years  ulipaid   - 
Bxcheq  oer  bills  deposhsd 

To  private  deposits,  vis. 
Drawing  accounts 
Various  other  debts    - 

To  the  Bank  of  England 
for  the  capital    - 

To  balance  of  surplus  in 
fhvour  of  the  Bank  of 
England 


2,031,700 
5.'S0,5.'i0 
85,030 

38,360 
490,000 

5,683,870 
54,560 


/5 
18,051,710 

.    8,196,730 

■   5,738,480 
14,553,000 

t,037,7fl0 


£44,179.630 


Cn. 

By  advances  on  govern- 
ment securities  ;  by  Ex- 
chequer bills  on  the 
growing  produce  of  the 
consolidated  fund  in  the 
quarter  ending  5th  of 
April,  1832  -        -        .      3,428,840 

Ditto,  5th  of  July,  1639  097,000 

Exchequer  biUs  on  «np- 
plicB,  1825  -       -       -  7,600 

Do.  A)r  10,500.0007.  for  1825         9,000 

By  the  advances  to  the  trus- 
tees appointed  by  the  act 
3  0«o.4.c.  51.  towards  the 
purchase  of  an  annuity 
of  585,740/  for  44  yeari 
fh>m5thof  April,  1823 

Efy  other  credits  I  viz. 
Exchequer  bills  purchased  2,700,(00 
8tock  purchased  -  704,600 
City  bonds-  •  -  600,000 
Bills  4t  notes  discounted  2,051,970 
Loans  on  mortgiffes  -  1,452,100 
London  Dock  Company  227,500 
Advances  on  security, 
and  various  artiries  570,090 

By  cash  and  bullion 

By  the  permanent  debt  doe 
from  government 


Best  or  sun^ns  broitght  down 
Bank  capital  due  to  proprietors 


4,184,91^ 


10,697,880 

9,106.860 

5,203,158 
14,686,600 


£44,179,630 


2,(V37,760 
14,553.000 


£17,100,760 


No.  Xn.—An  Aceoant  of  the  Average  aggregate  Amounts  of  Public  Deposits  in  the  Bands  of  the 
Bank,  (Vom  the  Tear  1800;  distlngoishing  each  Tear.~(^|^a.  AV.  24.) 


T«r. 

^at 

T«r. 

Ammot.' 

Tfw, 

Amont 

Yeu. 

AflMMmt. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1807 

12,647,551 

1814 

12,158,227 

1820 

3,713,442 

1828 

4,21 4,2n 

1808*. 

n,7M,448 

1815 

ll.737<436 

1821 

3,930,157 

i^ 

4,223.867 

1809 

11,093,618 

1816 

10,807,660 

1822 

^8^1 .897 

1810 

11,950,047 

1817 

8,699,133 
7,066.887 

1823 

9.5«,«35 

1829 

3,862,656 

1811 

10,191,854 

1818 

1824 

7,222,187 

1830 

4,761, 0fi2 

1812 

10,390,130 

1819 

4,538.373 

1825 

M47,814 

183i 

.     8,918,102 

1813 

10,393,404 

Jf.  £.— The  Bank  Is  un«ble  to  Aimiflh  coxrveOy  tli«  afgregate  amount  of  pablic  deposiu  previous 

*  The  Bank  advanced,  In  March,  180S,  3,000,0001.,  Without  Interest,  for  the  public  Mrviec,  whick  so 
eontinaed  till  April,  1818,  on  aceoant  of  public  balaacei. 
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to  the  year  1807;  the  public  aceounu  prior  to  that  period  not  being;  required  gener;iny  to  be  kept  at 
tbe  Banic;  and  many  of  the  public  accounta  at  that  time  were  in  tbe  names  of  individuals,  without 
reference  to  tliat  part  of  the  public  service  to  which  the  accounta  applied. 

No.  XIIL— An  Account  of  the  Average  aggregate  Amounts  of  Private  Deposits  in  the  Hands  of  the 
Bank,  fh>m  the  Year  1807 ;  distinguishing  each  Year.— (wffppen.  Jfo.  33.) 


7«r. 

AnmBt. 

Tear. 

AawuDt 

T«r. 

AmomA, 

Tear. 

Anovnt. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1807 

l,58a,7«0 

1814 

2,374,010 

18S0 

l,3a.%060 

1836» 

3,322,070 

1808 

I,W0.630 

1815 

1,690,490 

1821 

1,336.030 

1S27 

3,931,370 

1S09 

1,492,190 

1810 

1,333,120 

1823 

1,373,370 

1S28 

5,701,280 

1810 

1,428,7«) 

1817 

1, 678,800 

18-23 

4,331,920 

1S29 

6,217,210 

1811 

l,507,fl5tf) 

1818 

1,040,210 

1824 

2,309,910 

1830 

5,562.250 

1818 

1,573,950 

1819 

1,790,860 

1825 

2,607,900 

1831 

6,301,370 

1813 

1,771,310 

A*.  A.— The  Bank  la  unaMe  to  return  tbe  average  aggregate  amounts  of  private  deposits  for  the 
jeara  prior  to  IS07,  as  the  public  and  private  drawing  accounta  were  not  kept  separately  till  that 
period,  when  distinct  offices  were  esublisbed. 

No.  XIV.— An  Aceoont  of  the  annual  Average  Amount  of  Ck>mmercial  Paper  under  Discount  at  the 
Bank,  in  London,  In  each  Year,  Oom  the  Year  1705.— (jfppen.  AV.  59.) 


T«.r. 

Amomt 

Tctf. 

AmomL 

Yw. 

AaiMint 

Tw. 

AniiMiiiL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1795 

a,M6,500 

1805 

11,306,500 

1814 

13,285,800 

1833 

3,133,800 

1790 

3,505,000 

1806 

13,380,100 

1615 

14,917,100 

1834 

2,369,800 

17W 

6,350.000 

1807 

1.1.484,600 

1816 

11,116,400 

1836 

4,941,500 

1798 

4,400,600 

1808 

12,950.100 

1817 

3.900,000 

1826 

4,908,300 

1799 

6,403,900 

1809 

15,475,700 

1818 

4,333,200 

1827  . 

1,340,400 

1800 

0,401,900 

1810 

30,070,000 

1819 

0,515,000 

1828 

1,167.400 

1801 

7,905,100 

1811 

14,355,400 

1820 

3,8S3.600 

1S29 

2,250,700 

1803 

7,523,300 

1612 

14.201,600 

1821 

3,676,700 

18.^0 

919,900 

1803 

10,747,600 

1813 

12,330,300 

1832 

8.306,700 

1831 

1,633,600 

1804 

9.982,400 

Mo.  XV.— An  Account  of  the  Notes,  Pn^n-Bills,  tc.  of  the  Bank  of  England  In  Circulation,  on  the 
28tb  of  February  and  Slst  of  August  in  each  Year,  fk-om  1698  to  1792  both  included,  as  near  aa  the 
same  can  be  made  up. 




BMf^ 

aw  Avs^ 

T«r: 

S*lvF*i>K 

11*1  A««. 

Y^r.\    ZJfchFdK 

Slit  Am 

Y*ii,\ 

^'hlt^ 

3]ri  JkUf. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1         £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1098 

l,^,«» 

l,^}CK4nO 

17^  ^.:^.roX>  mi  3,(100, 13fJ 

\H6  .';,:t^3.72n 

3.*L4'2,V»n 

1770 

5,5.Tr,S10 

i,73<lj^ 

743.aa» 

5l9J^i 

I'i: 

-iJ07,r:in  ,i,ry2.^]f* 

i::i 

r^i^5i,7fM) 

MI1,IE0 

ITflO 

ioBjua 

781.43^^ 

1                    -'!■  3A'J7,7lf> 

CIS 

rT.'-uiji.vi 

ri,:*^'s,7^3 

177-1 

&,pn'i,tfo 

5jT>"7.;i70 

1701 

•08,960 

70:t,.Sfto 

1                !-n  3.3^n,4on 

!7]U 

3.7rn,nrj 

A,\^x:m 

1773, 

(l.fiJJ.CflO 

f,3fi2.'J?0 

m»j 

090,730 

1,030,  wo 

\7m  3.>j:i^^L^t-  3,15^,3  in 

\:c^ 

3,i»f»4,07n 

4,31  ^  KIT 

1774 

7,550,7»^0 

9,8Ml^,lMa 

17(13 

tt33,7fiO 

L9n,0}{7 

17371  n.S?wi.l*^,  4,G77.fiJf^ 

17^1 

■1,023,1^0 

5,  i  0:0  in 

1775 

»^J35,0,TO 

fi.3*3Pi,3lO 

I7tlt 

901,990 

Hlfi.nlO 

17t^   4.574 ,92il    |,5l3,7n(^ 

KS1 

4,4ii,nw 

4,75f3.3.M> 

1770 

w,rt**'.\7^ 

8,fl51,m»0 

i:<i,v 

SSfiMG 

unjaj'iO 

1721'  4.IS2,5yn   4,liM),0Ul 

|17.V1 

4,KJlA'iO 

H,  mK'2'Mt 

►  777. 

Bjia,Mfl 

7,753,590 

ITUA 

906,SIO 

8«rjj3f> 

\":?A  B.iKw.S'^)  i,iirp,KTo 

17.M 

■l,l¥.2,hT0i  ^^O^I.'J-O 

[77H 

7.i40,3JO 

e,768,fi7ft 

1707 

e5S*,*^20 

8i4,HoO 

17.-^] 

4.1A]  J3n    5,2|:c>.f.sn 

17.'"^'' 

SA^O.CiO   l,n.'j>0 

17T[I 

t*,ot^*^io 

7Xi\Mr\\ 

17<> 

518,fir» 

S^,1^I0 

I73i 

i,%n,my  i,MJa,*m> 

\7^ 

4,ltk0,790l  4.:iiti.:M>o 

r^o 

P,i  10,700 

0,ai5,rfift 

I7<J?> 

7(r7.4ro 

fl«l,350 

1753 

4,3^5,0^    i^'iW.OOri 

i7:»7 

5,3]P,130   SpUiVAMi 

17^1 

7. 0*15, 4. 'jO 

t^M'K  130 

1710 

Wl  1,580 

480,9-» 

1731 

4,1101.070   4,«7 1.950 

11'^ 

&,320,fl%(  4^N(^J.H0 

r>3 

h.ll^,fisO 

fi,75O,3]0 

nil 

171^ 

477^10 

573,^0 

1735 

A^u.mtn  i,:^,A&[i 

i:r-i> 

L5>fi,M0 

4.W)0.71KI 

\7^2 

7,*:75,(HJ0 

15.307,3:0 

138,990 

t,0^5,f»(l 

173« 

4,9(17,750   1,077.57/1 

l-iM) 

4 /f. 3,350 

4.flf!(;/2^ 

\7M 

r>.a>t.7r>o 

6,5115. fi  10 

ri,^ 

i.sai,j^ 

Bon.«(a 

im 

5,3I.V,fllfi    4,411.090 

1711! 

f>  ^:}%Z''0 

a.S4fi.firtfc 

I7»5 

5.'.'!l3.mi0 

fi,57rij'i0 

1711 

tm,im 

Uf^5l.7sO 

173S;  ij6fi,2S0   4,609.4ai 

iTIiJ 

.I.Tll.OtX) 

5,Hfvr,f|^ft 

17^ 

7,m.vt,o 

8,181.330 

nis 

•71,100 

!r>,s  111 

l:3'l^  4,347,^70   4,155-430 

I7rt.l 

5,«!3tl.010 

5,31!/HX> 

I7H7 

8,nW.KW) 

fl.SSS,72a 

nifl 

hiWMiao 

1,570,7351 

i7lA 

4,550,9iW   4,444,000 

m^ 

:i.wi,i>fta 

fi,ai0.i>iO 

17-411 

o.soi.m 

tn,t«a,S80 

nj7 

S,0$3J5c» 

t.lf«t030 

1741 

4,iiilJJ0   4,081,450 

t-riii 

(^. a  [0.070 

a.a^fijiio 

IThS 

y,Nu7,S!0 

n,i2t,8«] 

ITI8 

%im,m 

l,!=f«J,fliO 

im 

4,471JilO   4,tH1.3W 

[7frf> 

5J17,570  5,24^.410 

\7'M 

lf5.n-io..^ito 

ri,433J40 

niJJ 

l^MO 

1,939,5,^ 

174* 

i.^si^mo  4,aio,i^ 

I7«7 

5,510.9W]  4,5*^3,410 

i:iii 

11,419,200 

iLfl:^,3ai 

ITW 

a,4M,S80 

3Att,4W 

IT« 

4,gs3,fllO    i,370..W(] 

I70H 

5.778,090.  5.41.-1.5.10 

17112 

11,307,380 

Il,(KHS,30n 

mi 

I.«U,280 

^SOO.'JOO 

1745 

4,*7y,0lO   3,465.350 

1701) 

5.707. IWj  MUA'^0 

1 

JV.  B. — Se  prevtonaly  published  table  of  tbe  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England  extendi  further 
back  than  1777 ;  we  are  wdebted  to  tbe  Court  of  Directors  fbr  being  able  to  supply  this  striking  de- 
feet,  and  to  exhibit,  for  the  first  time,  the  clrcolation  of  the  Bank,  from  within  four  years  of  itt 
CflUbUsbme&t  down  to  the  present  diy. 


*  The  hiereBTCd  amotint  of  depOiUa  id  this  and  the  following  yean,  arott  from  the  increase  of 
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No.  XVI.— An  Aeeovnt  of  the  AaMmnt  of  Bank  NoUo  In  dreuUtioa  on  tfea  nndementioned  Bayt ; 
dIatlnvutehlDC  the  Bank  Poet  BUla,  and  tha  Amottnt  of  Notet  under  Five  Pounds,  witk  tka  Aggre- 
gate of  tlie  whole. 


1803 


nm   February  ts 

August  SS 
1793    February « 

August  V 
17M    February  18 

Auffust  98 
1705    February  S8 

August  98 
1798    February  98 

August  98 
1797    February  95 

August  98 
170S    February  98 

August  98 
1709   February  98 

August     98 

1800  February  95 
August     98 

1801  February  98 
August     96 

1803  February  98 
August  98 
February  98 
August     96 

1804  February  95 
August     95 

1805  February  98 
August     98 

1608  February  95 
August     98 

1807  February  98 
August     98 

1808  February  98 
August     98 

1800  February  95 
August  98 
February  98 
August  95 
February  98 
August  98 
February  98 
August  98 
February  98 
August  98 
February  98 
August     98 

1815  February  95 
August  98 
February  98 
August  98 
February  98 
August     98 

1818  February  98 
August     98 

1819  February  98 
August     98 

1890  February  98 
August    98 

1891  February  98 
August     98 

1891   February  98 

August  tt 
1819   February  98 

August  98 
1894   February* 

August  98 
1815    February  98 

August  98 
18M   February  9 

August  98 
18fr  F6bruary» 


1810 
1811 


1819 
1813 


1814 


1816 
1817 


August'  98 
Feoniary  96 
August    96 

1890  February  98 
August     98 

1890  February  98 
August  98 
February  96 
August     98 

1839  February  95 
August     95 

1833  February  96 
August     98 


1898 


1831 


£10,394,106 

io;»i^i 

10J».6O 
10,163^39 
10^0,185 
18,000,946 
19,086,707 
10,030,680 
10,908,581 
6,081,845 
8,107,910 
8,100,814 
10,858,188 
0,907,996 
10,576,510 
11,980,675 
13.108,386 
19,991,451 
19,075,008 
11,715,665 
I9,038,f70 
19,801,746 
11,706,494 
19,419,094 
19,654,043 
11,788,098 
11,403,900 
11,189,188 
11,004,350 
14,141,510 
19,174,090 
15,077,013 
13,746,508 
19,440,000 
19,730,000 
13,955,500 
13,650,501 
16,078,300 
15,110,688 
15,903,611 
14,593,040 
14,873,705 
14,567,987 
14,075,470 
15,639,950 
18,086,160 
16,304,350 
16,332,975 
15,307,998 
16,686,087 
n,538,6d6 
90,388i509 
19,0n,951 
17,465,698 
16,307,000 
16,079,140 
15,409,630 
16,047,300 
14,379,840 
16,005,090 
15,178.400 
18,985,000 
|^751,I90 
17,309,980 
17,944,040 
18,409,130 
18,306,090 
17,001,190 
11,100,406 
18,171,160 
18,787,330 
10.958,800 
10,498,010 
10,016,080 
17,401.470 
17.104,940 
n,869,O0O 
10,403,610 
17,166,140 
16,774M 
16,901,800 
16,088,370 
17,507,390 
17,897,180 


£  755,703 

795,808 

017,738 

674,375 

618,750 

967,979 

670,456 

518,501 

643,133 

940,600 

474.615 

591,567 

551,540 

653,08 

607,007 

•53,786 

793,800 

893,386 

954,089 

750,170 

803,409 

779,577 

890,030 

779,030 

848,804 

743,841 

1,090,580 

718,510 

795,736 

709,495 

794,485 

T95,969 

749,671 

705,109 

044,797 

880,104 

007,696 

1,145,639 

1,133,410 

1,018,303 

1,050,854 

087,680 

1,034.889 

1,015,616 

1,001,949 

1,946,479 

1,184,450 

1,115,070 

1,336.407 

1,968,490 

1,376,416 

1,719,807 

1,838,600 

1,897,497 

1,6B,330 

1,466,090 

1,431,160 

1,633,730 

1,818«800 

1,634,180 

1,600,690 

1,610,800 

1,749,100 

1,768,650 

1,108,900 

l,in780 

1.334,180 

9,081,010 

1,487,060 

1.040,400 

t,0S9,3]O 

9,970,110 


l^ 

9,117,870 
1,777.700 
1,611,300 
l!841,900 
1,583,070 
1,000.710 


£     - 


034,015 
1,443,348 
1,630,831 
1,451,798 
1,340,439 
1,408,708 
1,800,561 
9,647,598 
9,405,380 
9,816,407 
3,319.700 
1,900,460 
3,848,005 
4,873/^15 
4,813,995 
4,801,508 
4,305,4») 
4,498,300 
4,198,998 
4,906.990 
4,931JB37 
4,103,785 
4.190J34 

5,991,088 
5,871,080 
7,991,053 
7,140,798 
7,873,901 
7,415,904 
7,691,395 
7,705,399 
8,033,774 
8,371,093 
0.607,917 
9.004,559 
0,578,605 
0,036,974 
0,108,338 
8,143.506 
7,008,500 
7,38^401 
7,500.789 
7,317.360 
7,916,580 
6,743,180 
6,771.980 
6,463,010 
X56e,460 


609.600 
683,180 
880,010 


443,070 
418,880 
398,670 
1*367,580 
1,175,450 
•688,»10 
683.660 
418,800 


357,170 
334,190 
390,550 
313,480 
806,000 

M,100 
904,940 
909,450 
«0>710 


Xll.140^800 
11,008,000 
11.496,381 
16338,114 
10,697,0M 
10,696,990 
13,580,163 
11,458U»9 
10,009,604 
0,531.338 
8,661,0M 
10.568310 
19350,065 
11,191.095 
19,636,145 
13,950,873 
15,930,676 
14,735,378 
18,577i514 
14,070,391 
15.456376 
16,887,113 
15378,931 
17,035,050 
173n,3St 
17,393,004 
17,834,406 
16,100,178 
17,148,446 
10,071393 
17308,344 
90,034,111 
18308,084 
17385,«8 
18314,077 
10,337341 
10,490,98] 
94,446,173 
93,384,633 
93,708,116 
99,908,197 
93,483,010 
83,307,471 
94,094380 
93389,419 
98,079370 
98,673,370 
17,014,040 
93,680380 
17,075384 
17,058,578 
30,000,006 
»370,0tt 
98,809337 
95,946,800 
15,857300 

n,560,iao 

14,463380 
99.471,400 
90317.740 
18,171.470 
17,768340 
18,176,470 
10,7053W 
10,990,800 
90,075,980 
11,080,130 
10348,800 
14,006,040 
11388,010 


99,007,000 
19,174,780 
91,8n,»0 

19399,410 

ll!034,040 
10,866,880 

18,148,070 
17,807310 
10,403,480 

JSSbSL 
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Ko,  ZVn.— Ad  Aficowit  ot  the  aggregtte  Circulation  of  the  Branch  Banks  of  the  Bank  of  En^and, 
flrom  their  flrat  Kvtabliahment,  on' the  38th  of  February  and  Sl«t  of  August  In  each  Year. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

V9B  Februai7 

383,150 

1830  February 

1,482,100 

1633  February 

8,748,880 

Anpuat 

990,870 

August 

2,019,770 

August 

8,800,050 

IttS  February 

ses,s90 

1831  February 

%v%m 

1833  February 

^5^»!IX 

August 

S2*!i! 

Aufust' 

8,438,860 

August 

3,313,850 

lay  FebruarT 

WT,4S0 

AQguat 

l,lOft,MO 

UL  Bavki  (EsroLian  Pritatx  ahb  Pkovikcial). 

Bendes  ehaiiging  tbe  usual  rate  of  tntereat  on  hUls  diaoounted,  the  provmdal  bankers  are 
inoetly  in  the  habit  of  charging  $9.  w  6«.  per  cent  as  commisflton.  They  also  charge  a  com- 
miasioa  on  all  paymenta^  and  derive  a  profit  from  charges  for  the  transmission  of  money,  dec. 
They  Qsually  allow  from  2  to  3  per  cent  on  money  depoated ;  but  the  numerous  failures 
that  have  taken  plaee  amoogat  them  have,  by  generating  a  feeling  of  insecurity  in  the  minda 
if  the  depodtoTB^  confined  this  branch  of  their  business  within  compeialively  narrow  limits. 
"When  their  customers  overdisw  their  accounts,  they  are  charged  with  interest  at  the  rate  of 
^percent 

Country  banks  established  by  individuals  poesesaed  of  adequate  funds,  and  managed  with 
due  diacretion,  are  productive  of  the  greatest  service.  They  form  commodious  reservoirs, 
where  the  floating  and  unemployed  capital  of  the  surrounding  districts  is  collected,  and  from 
which  it  is  again  distributed,  by  way  of  loan,  to  those  who  will  employ  it  to  the  best  advan* 
laga.  It  ii»  therefore,  of  the  utmoat  importance,  in  a  public  point  of  view,  that  these  esta» 
bliflhmmts  ahould  be  based  upon  aoUd  foundations.  But  m  England,  unfortunately,  tliia 
has  been  but  little  attended  to ;  and  the  destruction  of  country  banks  has,  upon  three  difleiw 
eot  occasiona,— in  1792,  in  1814,  1815,  and  1816,  and  in  1825  and  1826,— produced  an 
extent  of  bankruptcy  and  misery  that  has  never,  perhaps,  been  equalled,  except  by  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Miastssippi  echeme  in  France.  GK)vemment  is  bound  to  interfere  to  hinder 
the  recurrence  of  such  disutrous  results.  The  repeal  of  the  act  of  1708,  preventing  the 
SModation  of  mora  than  six  persons  for  carrying  on  the  trade  of  banking,  has  already  led  to 
the  formation  of  joint  stock  banking  companies  in  a  few  of  the  Urge  towns ;  but  it  remains 
to  be  seen  in  kow  hi  this  should  be  regarded  as  an  improvemenL  It  is,  indeed,  quite  vision- 
aiy  to  suppose  that  the  power  to  establish  such  banks  is  all  that  is  required  to  establish  the 
provincial  currency  on  a  secure  foundation.  What  is  really  want^  ia  not  a  regulation  to 
uOow  banks  with  large  capitals  to  be  set  oh  foot,  (for  there  have,  at  all  times,  been  many 
SDch  banks  in  England,)  but  a  regulation  io  prtoent  any  bank,  be  its  partners  few  or  many, 
from  issuing^  notes  without  previously  giving  security  for  their  payment.  This  would  render 
the  bankruptcy  of  such  banks  impossible,  and  would  give  a  degree  of  security  to  the  money 
system  of  the  country  that  it  can  never  otherwise  attain. — (Tl^  reader  is  referred,  for  a  full 
£scuauon  of  this  important  question,  to  the  Note  on  Money,  in  my  edition  of  the  Wealth 
of  Nations,  vol.  iv.  pp.  280—292.) 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  number  of  commissions  of  bankruptcy  iasued  against 
country  bankers  in  England,  from  1809  to  1830,  both  inclusive :— 


Tauiu 

1^ 

CwBBiMflnk 

Tun. 

CoHiwIalnM. 

TMm 

1800 

4 

1815 

85 

1881 

10 

1890 

43 

mo 

80 

1810 

37 

1888 

9 

1887 

8 

1811 

4 

1817 

3 

1883 

9 

1838 

3 

1818 

17 

1618 

3 

1984 

10 

1889 

3 

I8U 

8 

1818 

13 

1885. 

87 

1830 

14 

1814 

87 

1880 

4 

(Afp&nd.  to  MUport  on  Bamk  CksrUr^  p.  116.) 

Exclusive  of  the  above,  many  banks  stopped  payments,  to  the  great  injury  of  their  credit- 
on  and  the  public,  that  afterwards  resumed  them ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  afiairs  of  some 
bankrupt  concema  were  arranged  without  a  commission.  During  the  whole  of  this  period^ 
not  a  single  Scotch  bank  gave  way. 

The  stamp  duties  on  country  bank  notes  have  been  already  specified  (p.  69.). 

B^des  the  stamp  duties  payable  on  Notes,  each  individual  or  company  issumg  tnem 
must  take  out  a  licence,  renewable  annually,  which  costs  30/.  This  licence  specifies  the 
names  and  places  of  abode  of  the  body  corporate,  person,  or  persons,  in  the  firm  to  whom  it 
is  granted,  the  name  of  such  firm,  the  place  where  the  business  is  carried  on,  &c. ;  and  a 
ae^tarate  ficenoe  is  to  be  taken  out  for  every  town  or  place  where  any  notes  shall  be  issued  by 
or  on  account  of  any  banker,  Sec  Unless  the  licenee  granted  to  persons  in  partnership  set 
forth  the  names  aud  places  of  abode  of  all  persons  concerned  in  the  partndUiip,  whethet 
their  names  appear  on  the  notes  issued  by  them  or  not,  such  licence  shall  be  absolutely 
void^ — (65  Geo.  3.  c  184.  s.  24.)  For  the  regulations  as  to  the  issue  of  unstamped  notes 
seecn/s,p.69.    ^  jj 
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The  issue  of  notes  for  less  &an  5/1  was  prohibited  in  England,  as  previously  shown,  fnnh 
1777  to  1797;  but  they  continued  to  be  issued  from  the  latter  perioid  down  to  the  5tL  of 
April  1829,  when  their  further  issue  ceased  in  consequence  of  an  act  passed  in  1826.  Thi« 
act  did  not  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland,  and  was  intended  to  give  greater  stability  to  the 
system  of  country  banking  in  England,  by  shutting  up  one  of  the  principal  channels  throngli 
which  the  inferior  class  of  bankers  bad  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  their  notes  into  ciicula* , 
tlon.  But  notwithstanding  it  will  certainly  have  this  efiect,  3ie  policy  of  the  measure  aeema 
very  doubtfiit.  It  is  idle,  indeed,  to  imagine  that  it  can  give  that  stabiitty  to  the  banking 
system  which  is  so  desirable ;  and  in  proof  of  this,  it  is  sullicient  to  state,  that  though  none 
of  the  country  banks  existing  in  1793  had  any  notes  for  lesH  than  bL  in  circulation,  upwanls 
of  one  third  of  their  entire  number  stopped  payment  during  the  rovulaion  that  then  took 
place.  The  truth  is,  that  nothing  but  tbuB  exacting  of  security  for  payment  of  notes  can  ever 
place  the  country  issue  of  notes  on  that  solid  foundation  on  which  it  ought  to  stand ;  aod  9M 
security  may  be  taken  for  IL  notes  as  easily  as  for  those  o(5L,  there  would,  weresudi  a  aja- 
tem  adopted,  be  no  ground  for  suppressing  the  former. 

Metropolitan  Joint  Stock  Baruca. — It  was  for  a  lengthened  period  generally  understoodf 
that  the  act  of  1708,  and  the  other  acts  conveying  exclusive  pnvileges  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, not  only  prevented  any  company  with  more  than  6  partners  from  issuing  notes  payabfo 
on  demand ;  but  that  they  also  prevented  such  companies  from  undertaking  ordinary  bank- 
ing business, — that  is,  from  receiving  the  money  of  individuals  and  paying  their  drafts,  &«. 
R^ntly,  however,  strong  doubts  began  to  be  entertained  whether  companies  with  nume- 
rous bodies  of  partners,  established  for  the  mere  business  of  banking,  and  wtdiout  issuing 
notes,  were  really  prohibited  by  the  acts  in  question.  During  the  discussions  on  the  laUi 
renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  point  was  submitted  for  the  consideratioQ 
of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Generals,  who  gave  it  as  their  decided  opinion,  that  such  banks 
might  be  legally  established  within  the  limits  to  which  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Bank 
of  England  were  restricted  by  the  act  7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c  46.  But  as  the  opinion  of  other 
eminent  lawyers  differed  from  theirs,  a  clause  has  been  inserted  in  the  act  3  &  4  WilL  4.  c. 
98.,  which  removes  all  doubts  on  the  subject,  by  expressly  authorising  the  establishment  of 
banks  not  issuing  notes,  with  any  number  of  partners,  any  where  within  the  district  to  which 
the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as  a  bank  of  issue,  are  now  restricted.— (Sea 
iw/«,  p.  84.) 

Down  to  this  period  (September,  1833),  no  advantage  Ims  been  taken  of  ^is  dedaratory 
enactment,  by  the  formation  of  a  joint  stock  bank  in  the  metropolis ;  but  several  projects  of 
the  kind  have  been  made  public,  and  it  seems  most  likely  that  some  of  (hem  will  be  matured. 
It  is  not  easy  to  form  beforehand  any  certain  conclusions  as  to  the  probable  working  of  such 
establishments.  Provided,  however,  that  they  possess  large  paid  up  capitals,  and  numerous 
bodies  of  partners,  individually  liable,  as  at  present,  for  the  debts  of  the  company,  it  may, 
one  should  think,  be  fairly  concluded,  that  they  will  alTonl  comparatively  safe  places  for  the 
deposit  of  money ;  and  in  so  fiir  their  institution  will  be  advantageous.  But  it  is  not  easy 
to  discover  in  what  other  respects  tliey  will  have  any  superiority  over  the  present  banks. 
There  is  great  weight  in  the  following  statement  made  by  Mr.  Jones  Loyd  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Bank  of  England  charter: — ^"'l  think  that  joint  stock  lianks  are  deficient  in 
every  thing  requisite  for  the  conduct  of  banking  business,  except  extended  responsibility ; 
the  banking  business  requires  peculiarly  persons  attentive  to  all  its  details,  constantly,  daily, 
and  hourly  watchful  of  every  transaction,  much  more  than  mercantile  or  trading  businesses. 
It  also  requires  immediate,  prompt  decisions  upon  drcumstances  when  they  arise, — ^in  many 
cases  a  decision  that  does  not  admit  of  delay  for  consultation ;  it  also  requires  a  discretion 
to  be  exercis^  with  relbrenoe  to  the  special  circumstances  of  each  case.  Joint  stock  banks 
being,  of  course,  obliged  to  act  through  agents,  and  not  by  a  principal,  and,  therefore,  under 
the  restraint  of  general  rules,  cannot  be  guided  by  so  nice  a  reference  to  degrees  of  difSsrence 
in  the  character  or  responsibility  of  parties;  nor  can  they  undertake  to  regulate  the  assist- 
ance to  be  granted  to  «concems  under  temporary  embarrassment  by  so  accurate  a  reference 
to  the  circumstances,  favourable  or  unfavourable,  of  each  case." — {^Un,  ofEvitL  p.  236.) 

We  confess,  too,  that  we  have  great  doubts  whether  the  competition  of  such  banks  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  private  banks,  may  not  be  productive  of  much  inconvenience.  It 
will  be  very  apt,  at  times,  to  occasion  an  artificial  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest,  and  a 
redundancy  of  the  currency,  which  must,  of  corrsc,  be  followed  by  a  fall  of  the  exchange, 
and  a  period  of  more  or  less  difficulty.  It  is  stated,  that  the  metropolitan  joint  stock  banks 
arc  to  give  interest  on  deposits ;  and  if  they  can  do  so  without  endangering  their  stabiitty,  it 
will  be  an  important  advantage.  But  we  have  yet  to  learn  how  it  is  possible  that  a  joint 
Slock  bank  should  be  able  to  do  what  would  seem  to  exceed  the  power  of  the  wealthiest  and 
best  managed  private  establishments. 

As  ah-eady  remarked,  the  only  circumstance  in  which  joint' stock  banks  seem  to  have  any 
decided  superiority  over  private  companies,  consuts  in  their  greater  responsibility.  But  this 
is  not  a  necessary  attribute  of  o/T  joint  stock  companies.  Associations  of  this  sort  may,  and 
Uideed  do,  exist,  that  aza  in  all  'respects  inferior  to  zespoctaLis  private  -companiflB.    Ajid  it 
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indispeiuable,  in  order  to  the  prevention  of  fraad,  that  such  regulatioiis  should  be 
adopted  as  may  ntake  the  public  fully  aware  of  the  real  nature  of  all  joint  stock  aseoctations, 
and  of  dieir  claims  to  credit  and  confidence. 

Proposed  Meamtra  as  to  Joint  Stock  Banks, — ^The  future  intentions  of  government  as  to 
the  regulation  of  private  banking  aompanies  in  England  were  supposed  to  be  partially  deve- 
loped by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  his  speech  intredacing  the  bill  for  the  lenewal 
of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Aceoitlmg  to  ^  statement  then  made  it  appea»  to 
have  been  intended  thathatf  Che  subscribed  capital  of  all  banks  fi>r  the  issue  of  notes  should 
be  paid  up  and  tested  in  such  securities  ae  parliament  should  direct ;  that  the  responsibility 
of  the  partners  in  such  banks  shoufd  be  unlimited ;  and  that  their  accounts  should  be 
periodieally  published.  In  the  ease  of  banks  not  issuing  notesy  only  a  fourth  part  of  their 
subscribed  capitid  was  to  be  paid  up,  and  the  responaihilify  of  tkar  shareholders  was  to  be 
UmHetL 

But  with  the  etdeption  of  that  pert  of  the  above  plan  which  relates  to  the  pnblicstion  of 
the  accounts  of  banks  of  issue,  tfam  constdention  of  the  remainder  was  deferred  to  a  mora 
convenient  opportunity ;  and  notwithstanding  our  respect  for  the  quarter  whenAs  it  pro- 
oei-ded,  we  hope  it  may  never  be  revived.  The  adoption  of  the  proposed  regulations  would 
not  hav«  amended' any  one  of  the  principal  defects  in  the  present  system  of  English  country 
banking,  while  there  are  not  a  few  which  it  would  have  materially  aggravated.  There  is 
not  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  ground  for  interfering  with  the  concerns  of  such  banks  aa 
do  not  iasite  notes,  further  than  to  let  the  pnbiio  know  with  whom  they  are  dealing,  and  the 
real  amount  of  i^eitpaidup  capital;  and  the  proposed  interference  in  the  case  of  banks 
that  do  issue  notes,  could  have  been  productive  of  nothmg  but  mischief.  On  this  point  we 
riiall  take  leave  to  quote  a  conclusive  paragraph  from  a  memorial  drawn  pp  by  the  directors 
of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  District  Banking  Company  !-^'*  We  contend,  first,  that, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  issue  of  notes  is  eoncemed,  banking  is  essenttally  a  private  business, 
with  wbich  the  state  has  no  more  title  to  interfere  than  it  has  to  interfere  with  any  other 
description  of  mercantile  agency.  If  A.  choose  to  deposit  money  in  the  hands  of  B.,  who 
lends  it  to  others,  why  is  the  interference  of  government  more  necessary  than  if  A.  had 
depoated  it  in  the  hands  of  C,  who  employs  it  hi  mariufeetures  or  agriculture  "i  It  is  the 
duty  of  parliament  to  take  care  that  eoins,  and  the  paper  notes  issued  as  substitutes  for  them, 
be  always  of  fheir  professed  value ;  but  assuredly  it  is  no  part  of  its  duty  to  inquire  into  the 
solvency  of  those  into  whose  hands  coins  or  paper  may  come.  We  contend,  secondly,  that, 
admiOlng  it  to  be  right  to  exact  security  from  banks  of  issue,  that  should  not  be  done  by  the 
compulsory  investment  of  a  portion  of  their  capiteL  The  issues  of  one  bank  may  be  more 
than  twice  or  tliree  times  the  amount  of  ite  capital ;  while  those  of  another,  placed  in  a  dif- 
ferent situation,  or  conducted  in  a  dlifsrent  way,  may  be  under  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  of 
ite  capitil.  What,  then,  could  be  more  unequal  as  respects  the  banks,  and  more  illusory  as  . 
respects  the  public,  than  to  oblige  both  these  sstabliriiments  to  give  security  for  their  issues 
by  vesting  haff  their  ctipUat  iii  government  stock  1  Were  the  first  bank  to  stop  payment, 
the  security  in  the  hands  of  government  would  not  afibrd  the  holders  of  ite  notes  more  than 
from  3.*.  4d.  to  5».  in  the  pound ;  while,  were  the  latter  in  the  same- predicament,  the  holders 
of  its  notes  would  be  paid  in  full  out  of  the  government  securities,  and  there  would  be  a 
large  surplus  over.  It  is  cFear,  therefore,  that  the  security  to  be  given  by  a  bank  of  issue 
ought  to  he  proportioned  to  its  issues,  and  not  to  it«  capiteL  The  former  mode  will  effec- 
tually ptotect  the  public  from  \o9s\  the  latter  gives  little,  or  rather  no  protection  whatever." 
It  is,  in  fact,  quite  ludicrous  to  temper  with  a  subject  of  this  sort  Nothing  short  of  the 
obligation  to  give  security  for  their  issues  can  ever  give  the  public  that  effectual  guarantee 
for  the  integrity  of  the  currency  that  is  so  essential ;  nor  is  there  any  other  plan  at  once  fair 
and  equal  as  respecte  different  banks. 

Disiinetion  between  subscribed  and  paid  up  Capital  Expediency  of  suppressing  all 
Reference  to  the  former.  An  immediate  stop  ought,  we  think,  to  be  put  to  the  practice 
now  so  prevalent  among  joint  stock  banking  companies,  of  representing  their  capitels  as 
consisting,  not  of  what  h«s  been  aetualiy  paid  up  by  the  t?utrehf*lders,  but  of  what  they 
have  subscribed  for.  Not  a  few  institutions  have  recently  been  set  on  foot  in  England,  pro- 
fessing to  have  capitels  of  1,000,000^,  2,000,(K)0/.  or  more,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  their 
capital  does  not  really  consist  of  a  tenth  part  of  that  sum.  The  practice  is  to  organise  a« 
company  with  some  5,000  or  10,000  shares  of  100/.  each ;  bu^  it  is  perfectly  understood 
that  not  more  than  5  or  at  most  10  per  cent  of  each  share  is  to  be  called  up ;  and  if  more 
were  demanded,  it  is  most  probable  it  could  not  be  paid,  at  least  without  much  difficulty. 
This  practice  is  pr^nant  with  mischief.  In  the  first  place,  it  tends  to  deceive  the  public, 
who  imagine  there  can -be  no  risk  in  dealing  with  a  bank  professing  to  possess  l,O0O,0O0iL 
of  capiul,  who  yet  might  hesitete  about  having  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  were  they  aware 
that  the  capitel  paid  into  ite  coffers,  and  on  which  it  carries  on  business,  does  not  really 
exceed  60,000/1  or  100,000/.  In  the  second  place,  this  system  tends  to  deceive  the  mass.pf 
the  partners.  These  are  tempted  to  embaWc  in  such  hazardous  concerns,  imagining  that 
thL-y  are  to  be  large  shareholders  with  but  little  outlay,  and  that  thegr  will  derive  a  consider 
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•Ue  (Kvideiid  upon  the  nomtna]  amount  of  their  aharat !  We  miatake  if  a  good  many  aoc^ 
peraoDs  be  not  in  the  end  grievously  dimppointed.  Banking,  in  an  ordinaiy  atate  d[  things 
la  not'  a  buaioeaa  in  which  large  profits  can  be  expected.  It  ia  true  that  many  banking  hongtm 
made  immenae  aumi  during  the  war,  but  they  did  thia  more  aa  deaiera  in  the  fnnda,  and  par- 
ticularly by  their  riae  on  the  return  of  peace,  than  aa  bankers  But  it  la  ocedleaa  to  aay  that 
no  prudently  conducted  banking  eatabhahment  will  now  count  much  upon  thia  aoorce  of 
emolument  At  preaent,  the  divideiid  oa  the  atock  of  the  beatealabliahed  Scotch  banka 
Tariea,  we  beUere,  firom  about  5  to  6  per  cant.;  and  aa  (hey  might  inveit  their  capital  at  dj[ 
or  4  per  cent,  it  appears  that  the  real  profita  of  banking,  even  in  the  best  Qunaged  conoema^ 
can  hardly  be  eatimated  at  more  than  from  1^  to  Sj  per  cent.  . 

It  i%  beaidea,  a  radical  mistake  to  auppoae  that  any  banking  concern  can  ever  be  esta- 
blished on  a  solid  foundation,  that  is  not  possessed  of  a  prettv  laige  amount  of  paid  up 
and  available  capital.  We  beKeve,  however,  that  aeveral  of  the  joint  stock  companiea 
Decently  established  in  England  take  a  difiereatview  of  thia  Battery  and  that  they  trust 
more  to  depoeita  and  credit,  than  to  their  command  of  capital  of  their  own.  There  can  bt 
no  oljeRion  to  these,  or,  indeed,  to  any  aasociationa  whatever,  being  allowed  to  iasue  notes^ 
provided  they  give  full  aecurity  for  their  payment;  but  government  and  parliament  will  be 
alike  neglectful  of  their  duty  to  the  public  if  they  do  not  take  immediate  steps  to  compel  thia 
being  done ;  and  to  secure  the  currency  of  the  country  from  being  disturbed  by  the  fraud, 
mismanagement,  or  insufficient  capital  of  its  issuers.  The  system  of  advertising  subscribed 
instead  of  paid  up  capitals  ought  a^  to  be  put  an  end  to  i  nor  ought  any  association  to  be 
allowed  to  aay  that  its  capital  exceeds  what  has  actually  been  paid  into  its  coffm 

ReaponnbUUy  ought  no/,  in  an^  Catty  to  ht  UmiUd^-^Vf^  protest  against  the  proposal 
£ir  allowing  the  partners  in  banks  not  issuing  notes  to  limit  their  responsibility*  Such  a 
measure  would  be  good  for  nothing,  except  to  serve  as  a  premium  on  every  species  of  fraud. 
What  check  would  there  be,  under  auch  a  syAtem,  to  hinder  the  partners  of  a  bank  going  on 
for  a  series  of  years  dividing  large  profits,  when,  perhaps,  they  were  noUy  incurring  a  lossy 
until  every  iarthing  of  its  capital  and  depoatta  was  absorbed  !  To  talk  of  subjecting  such 
pereons  to  punishment  as  fruodulant  bankrupts,  on  evidence  derived  from  their  books,  ia 
absurd ;  ibr,  supposing  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  partiea  to  defraud,  tbey  might  eaaily 
keep  their  books  ao  that  they  could  afford  no  information  that  was  not  fiUse  or  misleading. 
The  annexed  list  of  joint  stock  banking  companies  shows  that  there  is  no  disinclination  on 
the  part  of  individuals  to  engage  in  such  con^ms  even  with  the  present  unlimited  responei- 
bili^.  And  the  way  in  which  aome  of  them  are  conducted,  proves  sufiSciently,  if  any  such 
prooif  were  wanted,  that  the  serious  liabihties  incurred  by  the  partners  are  not  more  than 
enough  for  the  protection  of  the  public  To  lessen  them  would  be  an  act  of  gratoitoua 
folly.  If  we  are  to  interfere,  let  them  be  increased,  not  diminished.  But  in  the  case  of 
benka  not  issuing  notea,  enough  ia  done  if  measures  be  taken  to  prevent  deception,  by  let- 
ting the  public  know  the  partnere  in  them,  and  making  aure  that  they  shall  have  no  means 
of  evading  the  responsibUity  attaching  to  their  engagementa.  The  first  object  may  be  secured 
by  compelling  all  banking  associations  whatever  to  publish  annually  a  list  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  their  partners,  with  the  amount  of  their  paid  up  capital ;  and  to  aocompliah  the 
laUer  object,  we  have  merely  to  abstain  from  interlerence,  and  to  let  the  law  take  its  natural 
course. 

AoanmU  of  Zntieff.— The  act  3  dc  4  Will.  4.  c.  83.  directs  that  all  persons  or  assodatiooa 
carrying  on  banking  boaineaa,  and  issuing  promissory  notes  payable  on  demand,  ahall  keep 
we^y  aoooonts  of  their  iasues;  and  shall,  within  a  month  of  each  of  the  quarters  ending 
with  the  Ist  of  April,  ist  of  July,  Ist  of  October,  and  1st  of  January,  make  up,  from  the 
weekly  aocoonti,  an  aneroge  acoount,  verified  on  oath,  of  their  iasues  during  the  precedmg 
quarter,  which  ahall  be  transmitted  to  the  Stampofiioe  in  London.  Peiudty  £>r  neglecting 
or  refusing  to  make  and  transmit  such  aocouiit,  500/.  on  the  corporation,  company,  per- 
eons, dec  issuing  the  notes,  and  lOOil  <m  the  aecretaiy  fo  offending.  The  wilful  sending  a 
fiUse  return  to  be  punished  as  perjury. 

Drawing  on  London^^The  act  3  dc  4  WiU.  4.  c,  83. repeals  the  regulation  in  the  7Geo. 
4.  c.  46.,  prohibiting  banks  with  more  than  6  partnen  from  drawing  on  London  on  demand, 
or  otherwise,  for  sums  of  less  than  60t-— §  %, 

So.  I.— An  Account  ef  tbs  Nomber  of  Lteenses  taken  out  by  Oouatry  Bankers  in'  Enitlaad  and 
Wales,  in  each  Year  uinf  180». 
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.V.  B.—Tbe  years  In  this  account  eB4  on  Iks  IQih  of  October.    Tlie  account  for  1683  only 
down  to  the  36th  of  June. 

Stamp  Office,  30th  of  Juiae,  IWL 
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He.  n.~Aii  AeeoQBt  of  all  Plaeas  where  United  or  Joint  Stock  Banka  have  been  eaCabliabed  under 
the  Act  7  Geo.  4.  e.  46.,  together  with  the  Number  of  Partners  therein ;  also,  the  Nominal  Capital* 
of  eadi  iseh  Bank,  and  the  Amouiit  of  Capital  paid  up.— (Pari.  P^pm;  No.  fl04.  Seas.  1833.) 


Urerpeol  - 
TaBciiester  i 


The  Bank  of  Btrmlnf  ham 
The  Bank  qt  Liverpool 


^mS!^'S^<S2^'^^^^*  "* }'^  """^  «'  Mancherter 

The  Bank  of  Weatmorelaid 


Baraslef    - 
BiminnKfli  * 

BMdibrd,  Torkdilf* 

Bcadford,Torkahfre 


The  Bamdey  Banking  Company 
'    ■        ""  nkii    " 


The  Btrmlnf  ham  Banking  Company 
The  Bradford  Banking  Company 
^The   Bradford  Oomnerelal  Joint   Btock 
*    5    Banking  Company 
-       The  Brietol  Old  Bank       ... 
Workington,      Coekermouth,    Maryport, iThe  Cunbevlaod  Union  Banking  Com- 
Wigton,  Carliale  and  Penrith  •  -    /    pany        .  .  -  .  . 

't*K5tm"rN'2S5?r^^ 

leyinYorkahkr«  }    tofOompany    -  -  -  - 

QkMieester  .  •         •  .       The  OloacMtervhtre  Banking  Company 

J  The  Hallthi  Joint  Btock  Banking  Com- 


Rndderafleld  «.  -  . 

XnarasboroQgfat  Wetherhy,  Rlpon,  Baaing. 
weld«  Helmsif y,  Thirsk,  BorongbbrMge. 
Kashaa,  Psaiely  Bridge,  Otley  and  Har- 
rogate 

Lancaster,  UlTorilmi  and  Preaton 


t 


The  Hndderifleld  Banking  Company 


Letocater  and  mncfcley 
Ckilisle     - 


Liverpool 

Maachester,  Urerpool, 


Wkrrlngton,  Bnnr,  Preston, 

aad  Wigan,  in  LanMShlre;  Btockport 


Ashton, 
kbnrn, 


The  Knaresboroogb  and  Oate  Banking 
Company  .... 

The  I<aneast«r  Banking  Company 
The  Leeds  Banking  Coinpany     - 
The  Leicestershire  Banking  Company 
The  Leith  Banking  Company      . 
The  Liverpool  Commercial  Banking  Com- 
pany        


Tho  Wanchetter  and  Urerpoot  Diatrkt 
Bai4clng  Company        .  .  - 


Diatrict 


The  Mirileld  and  Hoddersfteld 
Baaklaf  Company       .         -.         . 

Tba  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Jdat  Stock 
Banking  Company       »         .  . 


Nantwkh  in   Cheahlro;   Haatoy, 

Suflbrd,  Cheadle,  Lane  Snd  and  Rage. 

ley,  tai  Stallbrdshlre ;  ICarkat  Drayton  in 

Shropshire,  and  GloMop  In  Derbyshk^.  , 
IBiMdrBnddanileld,  Wakafleld,  Dews. 

bary  and  Dobcross 
Norwieh,    Swaifham,    Fonlsham,     Cast' 

BeNhmn,  Fhkenham,  Lynn,  Bailesfon 

and  Walton,  to  Norfolkj  and  Bungay  in 

Suffolk 
frewcastle-npoii-Tyn«iiiNorthiunbarland,    North  of  England  Joint  Stock  Banking 

and  Sandanand  In  Durham.  Company  .... 

Flymoafh,  Daronporl  aad  Ktogriirldga       {  "JS^^  V^  Deronpoit  BanlOng  Com- 
Saddleworth,  Aahion  and  Oldham         >       The  Saddteworth  Banking  Company 

Bhefldd The  Shafleid  Banking  Company 

Slamlbrd,  Spalding,  Market  Daepfatc,  Boa-*" 

Km,  Bourn  and  Grantham,  In  Uncoln- 

shbe;   Candle,   Kettering,  Thiapstone 

and  Peterborough,  In  Northamptonshire ; 

Oakham  aad  Unplagliam,  in  Botland- 

•hire;    Melton  HowLray  and   Market 

Harboroagh,  tn  Leicestershire  s  Hunu 

taifdon  In  Hnnta,  and  Wisbaach  in  Cam- 

briibeshire  ^ 

BriMoi,   Brldgewater,    l^anton.    Chard,,' 

Ctawkame,  Hmlnster,  Langport.  Wells, 

Bruton  and  Bhapton  MaUet. 

WakefleU     ...  ^ 

be  Whitehaven  Joint  Stock  Banking 

^ «     Company   .  -  -       -  - 

TgjEWmA— L.jgjLm  5  The  Wolverhampton  and  Btatlhrdshira 

watvafftampcoB  .  -         -    J     Banking  Company 

Toik,  Maltott,  Belhy^  Rowden,  BcaYbo-lThe  York  City  and  County  Banking  Com- 
rough  and  Goola  J     panr 

• '"       -  "  ■'  -heYo 


^The  Sumford  and  SpalUng  Joint  Stock 
Banking  Company       •         •  • 


I  'Stockey*! 


•  Banking  Company 


The  Wakefield  Banking  Company 
CThe  Whitehaven  Joint  Stock  Ban 


York,  Bridlington  aad  Qraat  DrlAeld 


The  York  Unkm  Banking  Company 
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Sumps  and  Taxes,  Somerset  PUce,  4th  ot  July,  1833. 

It  is  not  poMJWa  to  oMwn  9aj  •oeunito  ocooiint  «f  the  muBlMr  of  ooimtiy  notea  in  ciicu* 
btion  atdifibrMt  perioda.  But  flio  loUowmg  tafafe,  dimwn  op  1^  tha  lata  Mr.  Mushet,  of 
the  Mintk  fouufed  partly  on  olfiebl  latiinM,  and  fmx^j  on  the  etlimatca  of  Mr.  Sedgwkk* 
hla  chairman  of  the  Boerd  of  StamiNir  i%  to  frr  at  it  goea»  the  moat  eomplete  and  cemprB 
lienme  hitfaeito  pabiiehed, 

*  This  department  Is  not  In  possession  of  aay  Infonaatkm  whteh  enables  a  sutement  to  be  made 
M  to  the  nominal  capital  of  eeeh  such  Baak»  end  the  anount  af  aapiul  paid  v«.r 
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No.  in.— An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Country  Bank  Notes ,  of  all  Denominations,  stamped  in  each 
Year,  ending  Oct.  10.,  firom  1804  to  1825  inclusive,  with  tbe  Percentage  of  Increase  and  Decreaae, 
comparing  each  Year  witli  the  Year  preceding;  together  with  an  Estimate  of  the  Total  Amount  in 
Circulation,  according  to  Mr.  Sedgwricic's  Tables,  in  each  Year,  from  1801  to  1825  inclusive;  witJi 
the  Percentage  of  Increase  and  Decrease,  comparing  cacb  Year  with  the  Year  preceding. 


Tha  AomUBt  of  Caud- 

Th«  Amount  of  Ciun- 

The    PbreenJ. 

The    PvreeDt- 

try  Paak  Note*  in  CimJ 

The    Pertent. 

tlie    Phree^ 

try  Bank   N<4«  of   all 

aj;e  ot  lucrttue, 

a<«  of  DeereaN, 

Uriim,  aceonliax  to  Mr. 

aca  of  iMnaae,  aa.  of  Daowa.! 

Yc:ira. 

in  each  year,  ondinr  Oct. 
la,  from  18M  to  liOS. 

ajfflpu-inc  each 

ywr    »rifli    Um 

Sed^wick»a    TablfB,     iaoDipariBC  aach 

year    with    fbs 

7«rpf«eadiiic. 

10,froml804lol£l25iB- 
eiuMf*. 

year  pncedisg. 

1805 

11,342,413 

1806 

11,480,547 

12 

1807 

6,587,398 

42-6 

18.021,900 

1808 

8,653,077 

"  23-8  ' 

16,871,524 

« 

e-s 

1809 

15,737,986« 

81-8 

_ 

23,702,493 

40-5. 

1810 

10,517,519 

- 

»1 

23,893,R)8 

•8 

1811 

8,792,433 

_ 

16-4 

21,453,000 

le 

1812 

10,577.134 

20-3 

• 

19,944,000 

• 

7- 

1813 

12,615,509 

19-2 

. 

22,597,000 

183 

1814 

10,773,375 

. 

14fi 

22,709,000 

•5 

1815 

7,624,949 

. 

29-2 

19,011.000 

16-3 

1816 

6,423.466 

. 

15-7 

15,096,000 

^  - 

90-6 

1817 

9,075,958 

411 

. 

15.898,000 

5-3 

1818 

12,316,868 

16-7 

« 

20,507,000 

29- 

1819 

6,1.30,313 

502 

17,366,H75 

153 

]SiO 

3,574,894 

•                      m 

41-7 

11,767,391 

. 

82-2 

1821 

3,987,589 

11-5 

_ 

8,411,281 

. 

28-5 

J822 

4,217,241 

6'7 

m 

8,007,260 

.. 

41 

1823 

4,657,589 

10-4 

m 

e,79S2n 

9- 

1      182-1 

6,093,367 

30-8 

. 

10,604,172 

20-5 

1825 

8,532,438 

40' 

- 

14,147,211 

23-4 

No.  IV.-. 


■An  Account  of  the  Value  of  Country  Bank  Notes,  of  all  DenominatlotiB,  stamped  in 
Year  from  1836  to  1832,  both  includive. 


each 


Tcua. 

Talw. 

Tean. 

TUua. 

1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 

1,239,755 
1,970,595 
2,8^12,130 
2,403,700 

jaw 

1831 
1832 

£ 
1,955,430 
2,217,915 
1,751,685 

(Far/.  PajMT,  No.  456.  Seae.  1833.) 
I   JV*.  ir.^No  IZ.  and  TO^  notes  were  stamped  after  the  3d  of  February,  1836. 

(Since  the  publication  of  the  3d  edition  of  the  Vietionary,  in  1834,  en  eztr«ordinaiy  In- 
crease has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  joint  stock  banks,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
Ireland.  It  appears  from  the  official  xeturn*  dated  the  4th  of  July,  1833  (DicL,  p.  99.},  that 
there  were  then  84  joint  stock  banks  established  in  England  and  Wales;  but  it  appears  from 
the  subjoined  account,  dated  the  26th  of  NoTember,  1836,  that  the  ntimber  'of  joint  stocsk 
banks  had,  in  the  interval,  been  very  neaiiy  trebled,  or  had  increased  to  101;  and  ilia 
deserving  of  notice,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  rapid  increase  had  taken  place  during 
the  previous  part  of  the  year  1836.    The  progress  of  the  system  has  been  as  follows :— 


In  1826,  there  were 

In  1830,  there  were 

In  1834,  there  were 

registered      -        -     8 

registeied      -        •    1 

registered 

10 

.     1827        —         .     4 

1831        —         -    9 

1835        — 

9 

1828        —         .     0 

1882        —         -    7 

To  26  Nov.  1836      - 

42 

1829        —         .     7 

1833        —         .    9 

Total      -       - 

101 

We  should,  however,  form  a  very  inade^joate  idea  of  the  eitension  of  the  joint  stock  banking 
system,  if  we  measured  it  merely  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  banftcs,  as  stated  above. 
Many  of  the  older  banks,  and  even  of  those  established  within  the  present  year  (1836),  have 
from  30  to  40  or  more  branches,  or  subordinate  establishments;  and,  as  these  carry  on  all 
sorts  of  banking  business,  and  are  frequently  tery  far  removed  from  the  head  ofilce,  and 
from  each  other,  they  should  really  be  regarded  as  so  many  separate  benks,  so  that  the  niun- 
ber  of  the  latter  is  incomparably  greater  than,  at  first  sight,  it  may  appear  to  be. 

Proceedings  of  Joint  Stock  Banks^ — We  regret,  however,  to  have  to  state  that  the  so- 
lidity of  the  system  seems  by  no  means  to  correspond  with  its  power  of  extension.  Though 
the  joint  stock  banks  universally  almost  profess  to  have  immense  nominal  capitals,  their 
actually  paid  up  and  really  available  capitals  are,  in  many  instances,  very  limited  indeed ; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  clear,  did  any  thing  occur  to  render  it  necessary  that  they  shonld  call 
for  any  considerable  additional  proportion  of  their  nominal  capital,  that  the  call  conld  be 
responded  to  by  the  proprietary  of  some  of  them  without  great  difficulty,  if  at  all.  They 
socm,  also,  speaking  generally,  to  have  been  infinitely  more  anxious  to  increase  their  busi* 

*  In  1800,  the  duty  on  IL  notes  was  Inarsased  t^om  Zd.  to  4il.,  and  nay  account  for  the  (reat  la* 
crease  in  lUis  year,  the  notes  bearing  a  M.  stamp  beiag  noJoBgef  issuable. 
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neae,  than  to  proride  for  that  necurity  which  ought  to  he  the  paramount  consideratifin. 
Hence,  the  inordiiiate  multiplication  of  their  branches,  and  hence,  also,  the  extent  to  which 
many  of  them  have  carried  the  abusive  and  dangerous  practice  of  rediscounfing.  Nearly 
four  fiflbs  of  the  joint  stock  banks  taaue  notes;  and  the  subjoined  account  shows  that  their 
iasues,  which  amounted  to  1,783,689/.  on  the  27th  of  September,  1834,  amounted  to 
8,969,131/.  on  the  24th  of  September,  1836.  This,  no  doubt,  is  an  extraordinary  increase, 
more  especially  when  contrasted  with  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  were  re- 
duced m<M^e  than  a  million  during  the  same  interval ;  and  must  have  had  a  powerful  eSect  in 
producing  that  redundancy  of  the  currency,  and  drain  upon  the  Bank  for  gold,  that  has  re- 
eeotly  taken  plaee.  We  should,  however,  fall  into  the  greatest  imaginable  error,  if  we  mea- 
sured the  influence  of  the  joint  stock  banks  upon  the  currency  by  the  mere  amount  of  their 
notes  in  drcnlation.  These  really  constitute  but  a  yerj  small  portion  of  their  obligations. 
Most  of  tfiem  have  been  in  the  habit  of  trading,  not  on  their  own  capital,  or  on  the  deposits 
Bade  with  them ;  but  on  credit  obtained  in  the  metropolis  and  elsewhere.  Instead  of  retain- 
ing the  bills,  and  other  securities  they  have  discounted,  in  their  cofiers  till  they  are  paid, 
many  banks  have  been  in  the  habit  of  immediately  forwarding  them  to  London  to  be  redis- 
coanfied  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  This  practice  has  been  carried  to  en  extent  that  would 
not  readily  be  imagined  by  any  one  not  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances. 
But,  though  recourse  may  properly  enou^  be  had  to  assistance  of  this  sort  on  extraordinary 
oocattona,  no  bank  can  be  jusUy  said  to  be  established  on  sound,  or  to  be  conducted  on  safe, 
principles,  that  trusts  habitually  to  such  accommodation.  It  is  always  at  the  mercy  of  cir- 
cnmstaaces  <rv6r  which  it  has  no  control,  and  is  not  really  more  secure  than  a  house  of 
canl&  While  peeuniaiy  accommodation  may  be  had  readily  in  the  metropolis,  the  system 
goes  on  smoothly ;  but  ^ould  prices  begin  to  grive  way,  or  credit  sustain  any  sort  of  shock, 
distrust  takes  the  place  of  confidence,  and  the  usual  supplies  are  no  longer  to  be  had.  The 
provincial  banks  being  in  consequence  disabled  from  making  their  ordinary  advances  to  their^ 
cQstomere,  the  latter  are  necessarily  inv Dived  in  di/BcuIties  that  are  frequently  as  injurious 
to  the  banks  as  to  themselves.  Such  has  hitherto  been  the  invariable  result  of  the  abuse  of 
banking,  or  of  the  granting  of  undue  facilities  for  the  obtaining  of  credit ;  and,  instead  of 
being  lessened  by  the  formation  of  joint  stock  banks,  they  seem  to  have  materially  increased 
the  diancea  of  such  disasters  in  future.  The  circumstances  connected  with  the  difficulties 
in  which  the  Northern  and  Central  Bank  of  England,  and  some  of  the  other  joint  stock 
banks,  have  recently  been  involved,  sufficiently  illustrate  what  has  now  been  stated;  but  » 
they  are  too  well  known  to  our  readers  to  require  to  be  recapitulated  bore. 

But  there  are  other  and,  if  possible,  still  more  suspioious  circumstances  connected  with  the 
existing  joint  stock  banking  ^stem.  The  shares  in  the  greater  number  of  the  recently 
formed  and  projected  banks  are  very  small,  few  being  above  50il,  while  others  are  only  25^ 
and  tome  not  more  than  10/.,  and  even  51. !  Generally,  too,  it  is  understood,  or  rather  it  is 
distinctly  set  forth  in  the  prospectus,  that  not  more  than  5, 10,  or  20  per  cent,  of  these  shares 
is  to  be  called  for;  so  that  an  individual  who. has  10^.  or  209.  to  spare,  may  become  a  share- 
holder  in  a  bank.  And,  owing  to  a  practice,  or  rather  a  flagrant  abuse,  introduced  into  the 
management  of  various  banks,  by  which  they  make  large  advances  or  discounts  on  the  credit 
of  the  stock  held  by  the  shareholders,  not  a  few  individuals  in  doubtful,  or  even  desperate, 
ctrcomstances  take  shares  in  them  in  the  view  of  obtaining  loans  and  bolstering  up  their 
credit !  The  great  danger  arising  from  such  banks  is  obvious ;  and  where  one  of  them  to 
stop  payment,  it  is  plain,  even  though  the  claims  on  it  should  be  ultunaieiy  made  good,  that 
they  could  be  so  only  at  the  cost,  and,  perhaps,  ruin  of  such  of  its  proprietors  as  had  ab- 
stained frotn  the  abusive  practices  resorted  to  by  others.  It  may  well,  mdceJ,  excite  asto- 
nishment, that  any  one  who  can  really  afford  to  make  a  bond  Jide  purchase  of  shares  in  a 
bank  riiould  be  foolhardy  enouoh  to  embark  in  such  concerns. 

Report  of  Committee  of  183B. — ^A  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  now  stated,  and  of 
the  sort  of  agency  by  which  certain  joint  stock  banks  had  been  established*,  having  been 
pretty  generally  diffiised,  a  secret  committee  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
1836,  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  act  7  Geo.  4.  cap.  46.,  permitting  the  establishment 
of  joint  stock  baoks;  and  whether  it  was  expedient  to  make  any  alteration  in  its  provisions. 
The  report  of  this  oommittee,  and  portions  of  the  evidence  taken  before  it,  have  since  been 
pid>lisbed,  and  confirm  all  the  conclusions  of  those  who  had  contended  that  the  existing  sys- 
tem required  material  amendment    The  committee  state  that, — 

**Sabieet  to  the  local  restrictfons  imposed  for  tba  protection  of  the  privi1e;78  of  the  Bank  at 
Enfliuia,  it  is  open  to  any  number  of  persons  to  form  a  company  for  Joint  ttock  banking,  wliethcr  for 
the  parpoie  of  deponit,  or  of  issue,  or  of  both. 

**  1.  Tbelaw  impoms  oo  the  Joint  stock  banlcs  no  preliminary  obliratfon  beyond  the  payment  of  a 
Kceuca  duty,  and  ibd  registration  of  the  names  of  shnrehol'Iers  at  the  Stamp  (Ifflce. 

•*  a.  The  taw  dnes  not  require  that  the  deed  of  settlement  shall  be  consid«ved  or  revised  by  any 
competent  authority  whatever ;  and  no  piecauUon  is  taken  to  eoforca  the  insertion  in  such  deeds  of 
daoses  tbe  moet  obvious  and  necassary.  ^ 

*  For  instances  of  tlUa,  see  FM»burgk  Review,  Jfo.  198.  art.  0.,  and  the  anrotuit  of  the  Nonvtrh 
Dank  in  Uw  evUeaes  takea  by  ths  tlemret  CoBuntttee. 
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**  8.  Tlie  taw  does  men  inmom  any  reatrletiADs  upon  tlw  amoant  of  nomfnnl  capital.  Thb  wO  b« 
fbond  to  vary  from  S,OOOfOplM.  to  100,0001. ;  and  in  one  inatanee  an  unlimited  power  la  re8etve4  9t* 
lisnlng  aliarea  to  any  extent. 

**  4.  Tbe  law  doea  not  Impoae  any  oblisation  that  the  whole  or  any  certain  amount  of  Rbarea  abaV 
be  aubfcribed  for  belbre  banking  operatTona  comroenc<^.  In  manv  instaneet  bankg  commence  tbeli 
bualneaa  before  one  half  of  the  aharea  are  enbaerlbed  for,  and  10,000,  90,000,  and  80,000  ebaretf  ana 
reaerved  to  be  laaued  at  the  discretion  of  the  directore. 

**  8.  The  law  doea  not  enforce  any  role  with  reapect  to  the  nominal  amount  of  aharea.  Theae  wit 
be  found  to  vary  fVom  1,0001.  to  Si.    Tbe  effiecta  of  thia  variation  are  strongly  eta  ted  In  the  evideoea. 

**  0.  The  law  doea  not  enforce  any  rule  with  reapect  to  the  amount  of  cupiial  paid  up  before  tha 
eommencement  of  buainesa.    Thia  will  be  found  to  vary  from  1051.  to  SL 

"  7.  The  law  doea  not  provide  for  any  publicatiOB  of  the  liabilitieg  and  aaaeta  of  theae  baiika»  «of 
doea  it  enforce  the  communication  of  any  balance-aheet  to  the  proprietora  at  large. 

**  8.  The  law  does  not  impoee  any  reatrictiona  by  which  care  ahaJI  be  uken  that  divMeada  are  pall 
out  of  banking  proflte  only,  and  that  bad  or  doubtfUl  dehta  are  flrat  written  o& 

**  9.  Tbe  law  doea  not  prohibit  purcbaaea,  aalea,  and  apeculative  traflic  on  the  part  of  these  coiBp«« 
Biea  In  their  own  atock,  nor  advancea  to  be  made  on  the  credit  of  their  own  sbaree. 

**  10.  Tbe  taw  doee  not  provide  that  the  guarantee  fUnd  aball  be  kept  apart  and  Inveated  in  gover»- 
ment  or  other  aecurltiee. 

*M1.  The  law  doea  not  limit  the  nnniber  of  branchea  or  the  diatance  of  auch  bnnchea  flrom  tlw 
central  bank. 

**  12.  The  law  ia  not  anflclently  atringent  to  inaure  to  the  public  that  the  namea  regiaterad  at  tli« 
Stamp  Office  are  tbe  name*  of  peraona  toiM/da  proprietora,  who  have  aigned  the  deed  of  aettlement, 
•nd  who  are  reapofttibta  to  tbe  public 

**  13.  The  provisions  of  the  law  appear  Inadequate,  or,  at  least,  are  diangarded,  ao  ftr  aa  they  taa» 
poae  upon  banka  the  obligation  of  making  their  noiee  payable  at  tbe  pUces  of  issue. 

'*  All  theae  aeparate  questiona  appear  to  vour  eommittee  deaerving  of  the  most  serious  conaidera* 
tlon,  with  a  view  to  the  future  atabllity  of  the  banks  throughout  the  Unhed  Kinplom,  the  mabrte- 
nance  of  commercial  credit,  and  the  preaervation  of  the  currency  in  a  sound  aUte." 

Remedial  Measures  (hat  should  be  adopted.^-^We  do  not,  however,  think  tiiat  it  woaM 
be  at  all  neceaaaiy,  in  providing  for  a  secure  system  of  joint  stock  banking,  to  make  siif 
legtitations  with  respect  to  many  of  the  points  noticed  by  the  committee  ts  to  which  the  hw 
''is  rilent.  At  present,  every  partner  in  a  joint  stock  bank  is  liable  to  the  pubib  for  the  whole 
debts  of  the  firm ;  and  this  may  be  truly  said  to  be  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  ayslem,  -Mid 
without  wiiich,  it  would  be  an  unmixed  enL  No  individual  should,  however,  bj  BNflaly 
withdrawing  £iom  a  joint  stock  concern,  get  rid  of  his  liabilities  in  connection  with  it  T# 
prevent  fraud,  and  to  insure  due  caution,  these  oi^ht  to  continue  for  a  period  of  three  yetn 
at  least  after  he  has  publicly  withdrawn  his  name.  The  public,  too,  are  clearly  entitled  t» 
know  the  partners  in  ioint  stock  associations,  that  is,  to  be  informed  who  the  individuals  fUP0 
^  with  whom  they  are  dealing,  and  who  are  roaponsibfe  tq  them.  Bat,  unluckily,  no  eSeodu* 
means  are  taken  for  supplying  the  public  with  this  necessary  infoanation,  or,  consequential 
of  properly  discriminating  between  one  establishment  and  another.  The  art  of  1838  (3  ^ 
4  Will  4.  c  83.)  directed  that  an  account  of  the  places  where  they  carry  on  busuiees,  and 
of  the  names  and  residences  of  the  partners,  should  be  quarterly  transmitted  to  the  fiNajnp 
Office.  But  doubts  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  correctness  of  these  retunis,  and  com* 
paratively  little  use  has  been,  or,  indeed,  can  be,  made  of  tiiem.  The  accounts  of  the  tumm 
and  residences  of  the  proprietora  are  not  published ;  but  areeanSuHy  secluded  from  the  pubUe 
eye  in  the  repositories  of  Somerset  House !  It  is  true  that  these  Usts  may  be  seen  by  tho«e 
who  choose  to  apply  at  the  office,  for  a  small  fee,  and  that  certified  copies  may  be  procuMd 
at  no  great  expense.  But  few  know  that  such  returns  exist;  and  fewer  still  have  the  op> 
portunity,  or  think  of  availing  themselves  of  them  as  sources  of  informatiott.  To  render 
them  of  any  real  utility,  ihey  ahould  be  brought  under  the  public  eye,  by  being  hung  up  km 
the  offices  of  the  banks  to  which  they  refer,  and  periodically  published  in  the  newapapam 
of  the  places  where  they  carry  on  business.  By  tnis  means  the  public  would  know  exactly 
to  whom  thfij  had  to  look,  and  would  act  aooordingly.  They  would  not  be  deoetve^ 
as  they  are  liable  to  be  at  present,  by  auppoaing  that,  because  a  bank  has  a  number  of  part- 
ners, some  of  them  must  be  opulent  and  trustworthy.  They  would  know  the  precise  state 
of  the  fact;  and  if  it  were  seen,  from  the  quarteriy  returns,  tbAt  opnlent  and  intelligent  indi* 
viduals  were  withdrawing  firom  any  bank,  every  one  would  be  put  on  his  guard,  and  vfoold 
naturally  conclude  that  the  parties  had  very  sufficient  reasons  for  quitting  the  concern.  Thus 
for  publicity  may  be  made  effoctnal,  and  would  be  of  the  veiy  greatest  importance.  Neicfaer 
is  it  possible  to  all^  a  single  plausible  objection  to  this  proposal  It  interferes  in  no  degree, 
iior  in  any  way,  with  the  proceedings  of  the  parties :  idl  that  it  does  is  to  dedare  who  and 
what  they  are;  and  to  this  degree  of  publicity  no  honest  man  will  ever  object 

But  we  have  great  doubts  whether  it  be  possible  to  carry  publicity  forther  than  this.  The 
eommittee  state  that  "  the  law  does  not  provide  for  any  publication  of  the  liabilttiee  and  assets 
of  these  ban^  nor  does  it  enforce  the  publication  of  any  balance-sheet  to  the  proprietors  at 
large ;''  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  compel  Uie  periodicaJ  publication  of  a  statement  of  this 


sort    but  it  is  very  questionable  whether  any  such  publication  would  not  be  a  great  deal 
worse  than  useless.    It  is  not  proposed  that  commissioners  should  be  iqypointed  to  ins] 
the  accounts  of  ^e  diffiirent  banks,  and  to  see  that  the  returns  are  accurate :  this  wouk 


XDSpeot 
ouldbe 


loo  inquisitorial,  too  cumbrous,  and  too  costly  a  plan  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment  Them 
would  be  nothing  for  it,  in  fact,  but  to  trust  entirely  to  the  Aoitotir  of  the  parties !  Henos^ 
in  all  cases  ia  which  a  disdosure  would  be  realty  usefiiH,  the  pubUottion  of  an  account  of 
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i  and  liabQitm  would  afford  the  meaiw  of  deceiTinf  tha  public,  and  of  raprownting  « 
bankropt  concern  as  being  in  a  prosperoua  condition*  Suppoolig,  however,  that  the  parties 
were,  in  all  inatancesy  perfectly  honc^  still  the  publication  of  a  balance-sheet  would  be  good 
for  nothing.  ETeiy  one  kniiws  how  sanguine  people  are  in  relation  to  their  own  affiiihi; 
and  that  debts  and  obligattons  that  other  parties  would  hardlj  leckon  worth  any  thing,  are 
caCimatBd  by  them  as  if  they  were  so  mudi  bullion.  But,  independently  of  this,  the  futility 
nf  the  thing  is  obvious.  A  bank  with  n  capital  ef  100,0001  dtseounts  bills  and  oth«r 
obligations  to  the  extent,  perhsps,  of  $00,006^  or  400^0001: ;  the  6u;t  that  it  has  discounted 
them  shows  that  it  believes  these  bills  and  obligations  to  be  good;  and  they  will,  conse- 
quently, be  reckoned  among  its  assets.  But  should  a  revulsion  take  plaeoi  or  any  circun»> 
stance  occur  to  shake  credit,  these  bills  may  not  be  worth  100,OQO/L ;  and  ^ose  who  have 
dealt  with  the  bank,  on  the  bypothesiQ  of  its  having  capital  and  assets  more  dian  enough  to 
meet  aH  its  obfigations,  will  find,  to  their  cost,  that  it  is  not  possessed  of  a  sfaigle  shilling, 
but  is,  on  the  contiaiy,  naub  300,000/L  or  300,000/.  worse  than  noOiing  I 

Tike  oomnnttee  seem  to  think  that  some  regulation  should  be  enscfted,  providing  that  a 
certain  portion  of  its  capital  should  be  paid  up  before  a  bank  begins  busmsss.  But  we  incline 
In  tfiink  that  tfie  better  w^  would  be  lo  pranlbit  sH  advertising  of  fumi^4|^  capitals;  and  to 
•nact  that  the  capital  actually  paid  up,  whatever  its  amount,  shaO  always  be  represented  as, 
and  held  to  be,  the  capital  of  me  bank.  But  though  such  «  ngulation  were  made,  there 
wenkl  be  no  security  that  the  capital  said  to  have  been  paid  up  had  really  been  paid  into  the 
ooffns  of  the  bank,  or  that,  ft  nostved,  it  had  not  again  been  lent  out,  in  one  way  or  another, 
to  the  partners.  Peibaps  it  might  be  good  policy  to  enact  that  no  shares  should  be  issued 
mider  a  certain  sum,  as  60Li  and  diat  no  loans  shoukl  be  made  to  the  partners  on  the 
credit  of  their  stock.  But  we  tfiould  not  be  inclined  to  lay  much  stress  on  tiie  first  legula- 
tinn,  and  the  latter  might,  and  no  doubt  would,  be  defeated  in  a  thoussnd  ways. 

We  are  decidedly  hostile  to  a  propositiott  we  have  heaid  mooted,  and  wfaidi  seems  to  be 
eooniananced  by  the  committee,  for  obliging  all  banks  to  establish  a  guarantsefbnd;  dkatis, 
for  obfiging  them  to  accumukto  a  fortioa  &f  their proftU  asa  reserte  stock.  But  where  is 
Oie  secnrity  that  such  reserve  would  be  alwaya  deduced  firom  profits  t  The  truth  is,  that 
bankrupt  and  fraudulent  coaoems,  and  none  else,  would  gain  by  such  a  leguhuion ;  inasmuch 
aa  it  Would  enable  them,  by  appearing  to  be  prosperous,  the  better  to  daceive  the  puUie, 
and  to  blind  them  as  to  the  real  state  of  their  affitirsb  It  is,  pfaonly,  wane  than  abend 
to  depend  on  guarantees  that  cannotbe  enforced,  and  wbidi,  consequently,  must  be  good  for 
nothing.  The  knowledge  of  who  the  partners  ara  in  a  bank,  and  their  unlimited  responsi- 
bility, are  the  only  aecnrhies  that,  speaking  generally,  are  good  for  aftiy  thing.  If  these  can- 
Doi  protect  the  public  firom  firaud  and  loss,  nothing  else  will;  and  the  question  will  come  to 

.  not  whether  the  system  should  be  Informed,  bat  whether  it  ought  to  be  entirely  aba- 


be,  not 
idled. 


We  have  already  noticed  the  extraotdhiapf  tarftipHcatfon  of  bmidi  banks  all  ovjbt  the 
coontey ;  and  it  is  not  very  difikuH  to  discover  why  banks  of  issue^  at  least,  are  so  very 
anxious  about  the  estabUiiiment  of  theee  outwoika.  They  am  bound,  it  seems,  by  the  pre- 
aant  law  to  pay  their  notes  onfy  al  ike  foreni  etiabSikmeni  /  so  that,  by  fssuing  them  at  a 
blanch  bank,  pofaaps  a  hundred  miles  ostant  from  the  head  bank,  tha  chances  are  ten  to 
one  that  they  will  continue  fi>r  a  much  bmgsr  period  in  ctreulatiott,  and  that  they  trill  con- 
sequently be  able  to  carry  on  busineai  with  a  mudk  less  amount  of  caphal,  than  if  they  wem, 
aslbey  ottglittoba,obli|p^d  topaytiwir  notes  at  the  bntnehes  asvrell  as  at  the  principal 
office.  It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  the  eonverfibility  of  the  paper,  even  of  fint  class  banks, 
ioto  cither  cash  or  Bank  of  England  notes,  is  at  present  eKoeedik%l)r  imperiect;  and  that 
very  great  fitdStiss  are  afforded  for  getting  Ae  woMt  elass  of  noias  into  eireulation,  and  fi»r 
keejping  them  afloat,  even  after  their  quality  may  be  suspeOtad.  Tfala  defect  in  the  law 
ooght,  undoubtedly,  to  be  amended,  by  obliging  all  banks  that  Issue  notes  to  pay  them  In- 
diflfefaatly  at  any  of  dieir  eflfaaea  But  we  ineliae  to  thuik  that  parfiament  miji^  go 
farther  than  this:  and  that  it  should  enact  that  no  branch  be  eitoMlsbed,  whether  ftv 
I  of  Boto%  or  otiierwiae,  beyond  a  oettdii  dSstanoa  (say  tihy  nAes)  from  the  head 


Several  of  the  points  recapitnlstod  by  (he  commille^  as  to  wfaleh  ths  law  is  vieat,  vespect 
Ihe  rights  and  mterests  of  the  Murtnen  to  joint  4todc  bsinks,  fai  letation  to  each  other,  and  not 
as  between  them  and  the  pubUc  Butitlsalwaysa  VttydUBeult  matter  to  intetfora  to  dio- 
iato  the  footing  on  whidi  parties  In  any  nndertiddnf  should  stand  ameog  themselves.  Muoh 
should,  in  such  caaes,  be  kit  to  the  judgment  of  Ihe  parties;  ud  ^nMh  lagmfaitioos,  if 
enforoed  at  all,  should  only  go  to  prevent  obviousalifl  acknowledged  abow;  the  parties  may, 
in  aiost  cases,  be  safely  left  to  fake  care  of  thetaseivee.  The  praiaetion  of  die  public  mterssC 
k  (he  panmount  oonsideiadon;  and  we  do  not  weD  know  what  eaa  be  dene  to  eflsct  this, 
in  the  esse,  at  leasts  of  such  banks  as  do  not  issue  notee^  other  than  Ihe  wnJing  known  who 
Ibair  partners  are. 

&ipwemon  tfAe  VMee  of  Counfnt  ^dnib^— The  OoMttittos  have,  we  ere  eonry  tosigp, 
•■itiedsllicfonwetowhataibyforlfaaaestprQmfaientevil  in  ei    ' 


no    ^NKS  (ENGLISH  PRIVATE  AND  PROVINCIAL). 

mean  the  power  conceded  to  all  private  and  joint  stock  banks  and  companira,  whether  wic}- 
OT  without  property  or  character,  to  issue  paper  money  or  notes  payable  on  demand,  with- 
out let  or  hindrance  of  any  sort  We  have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  show  (Dictionary,  p. 
72.)  that  parties  issuing  notes  ought,  in  all  cases,  to  be  obliged  to  give  security  for  their  issues : 
but  further  experience  and  reflection  have  satisfied  us  that  this,  though  a  vast  improvemeni 
on  the  existing  system,  would  not  be  enough,  and  that  nothing  will  suffice  short  of  the  abo- 
titioil  of  all  private  notes.  TiU  this  be  done,  or  till  the  sole  power  of  issuing  pi^r  monejf 
be  committed  to  the  Bank  of  England,  ok  to  some  od»  body,  iKc  country  will  necessarily  be 
exposed  to  those  perpetually  recurring  fluctuations  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  money  that 
are  productive  of  the  most  pemictous  consequences,  and  which  go  far,  indeed,  to  impart  to 
all  industrious  undertakings  a  sort  oi  gambling  character.  At  present,  the  currency  is  sup- 
plied by  hundreds  of  individuals  and  bodies,  all  actuated  by  difiercot  and  frequently  con* 
flicUng  views  and  interests.  The  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  wholly  governed,  a« 
those  of  the  empire  ought  to  be,  by  the  state  of  the  exchange,  or  rather  by  the  influx  and  tf" 
flux  of  Mlum^-incarenirif  when  It  flows  into,  and  decreasing  when  it  flows  out  of  the 
country.  But  the  issues  of  the  provincial  banks  are  not  regulated  by  any  such  standard, 
but  exclusively  by  the  state  of  credit  and  prices  in  the  district  in  which  they  happen  to  he 
situated.  If  their  managers  suppose  that  these  are  good  or  improving,  they  rarely  hesitate 
about  making  addittonsl  issues.  Hence,  when  the  state  of  the  exchange,  and  the  demand 
on  the  Bank  of  England  for  bullion,  shows  that  the  currency  is  redundant,  and  ought  to  be 
contracted,  the  efforts  of  the  Bank  to  effect  its  diminution  are  oflen  impeded,  and  met  bj  e 
contrary  action  on  the  part  of  the  country  banks.  This,  in  &ct,  has  been  very  remarkably 
the  case  during  the  last  few  mon^.  The  excessive  multiplication  of  joint  stock  banks,  the 
great  additions  they  made  to  the  amount  of  notes  afloat,  and  the  still  greater  addition  th^ 
made  to  the  number  of  bills,  checks,  and  other  substitutes  for  money,  occasioned  a  redan* 
dancy  of  the  currency^  a  All  of  the  exchange,  and  a  drain  upon  the  Bank  for  gold.  But 
while  the  Bank  of  England  was  narrowing  her  issues  by  supplying  the  exporters  of  bullion 
with  gold  in  exchange  ftw  notes,  the  country  bonks  went  on  increasing  thebr  issues !  What 
the  former  did,  by  contracting,  on  the  one  band>  the  latter  more  than  undid,  by  letting  out  on 
the  other.  The  vaeiium  created  by  the  withdrawal  of  Bank  of  England  paper  was  im- 
mediately filled  up,  and  made  to  overflow,  by  the  issue  of  a  more  than  equal  amount  of 
provincial  paper ;  so  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest,  and  the  other  re- 
pressive measures  adopted  by  the  Bank,  the  probability  is,  that  she  might  have  gone  on  pej- 
ing  away  bullion  for  notes,  till  she  was  drained  of  her  kist  sixpence,  without,  in  any  degree^ 
affecting  the  exchange !  But  this  is  not  alL  Not  only  do  (he  oountiy  banks  almost  oni 
versally  increase  their  issues  when  they  ought  to  be  diminished,  but  the  moment  they  art 
compelled  to  set  about  their  leduotion  they  run  headlong  into  the  opposite  extreme.  The 
cry  oftauve  qui  pent  then  becomes  all  but  universal ;  and,  provided  they  succeed  in  secur* 
ing  themselves,  little  attentbn  is  usually  paid  to  the  interests  of  those  they  have  taught  to 
look  to  them  for  help. 

Were  the  Bank  of  England  the  sole  issuer  of  notes,  she  would  be  able  to  regulate  the 
currency  without  the  leas*  difficulty,  and  without  pressing  more  upon  London  than  upon  any 
other  part  of  the  countryi  If  from  any  dreumstanoes  the  currency  became  redundant,  aoid 
there  were  a  drain  upon  the  Bank  for  gold,  then,  as  there  would  be  no  other  description  of 
paper  to  come  into  Uie  place  of  that  brought  to  the  Bank  to  be  exchanged  £or  gold,  the  cur- 
rency would  be  in  aO  far  contracted,  and  the  drain  checked,  without  the  reduction,  being 
carried  beyond  the  required  limit  But  at  present  the  efibrts  of  the  Bank,  or  rather  of  the 
public,  who  carry  notes  to  her  ^r  payment,  to  eflect  a  contraction  of  the  currency,  are,  in  the 
first  instance,  invariably  counteracted  by  the  country  banks ;  and  when  the  latter,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  increasing  diflicuity  of  obtaining  pecuniary  accommodation  in  London  are, 
in  the  end,  obliged  to  pull  up,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  the  contraction  is  carried  to  i£n 
improper  extent  A  revulsion  of  this  sort  seldom  occurs  without  destroying  some  of  the 
provincial  banks;  and  the  alarm,  or  it  may  be,  pank:,  that  is  in  consequence  apt  to  be  pro- 
duced, may  be  vevj  injarious  to  the  best  estabUsbed  and  best  managed  banks,  and  even  (c 
the  Bank  of  England  herselfl  In  fact,  we  have  no  idea  that  it  will  be  possible  for  the  lattei 
and  the  country  banks  to  go  on  together  on  their  present  footing.  As  mattera  now  stand, 
the  Bank  of  England  may  be  brought  at  any  time  into  the  greatest  jeopardy  by  the  proceed 
ings  of  parties  over  whom  she  has  no  sort  of  ;eontrol.  The  over  issue  of  the  provincial  banks* 
by  depressing  the  exchange,  dreine  the  Bank  of  gold ;  and  then  their  discredit,  and,  perhaps^ 
failure,  may,  by  exciting  a  panic,  bring  her  to  a  stand  still !  Provided  banks  of  deposit  be 
established  on  sound  principles,  ^ere  cannot  be  too  many  of  them.  But  it  is  quite  otheir- 
wise  widi  banks  of  issue.  The  more  th«ry  are  multiplied  the  greater  is  the  chance  of  fluctua- 
tion  in  their  issues,  and  eonaequently  in  prices,  credit,  and  so  forth.  Had  the  Bank  of  Ehg- 
laod  been  the  lole  issner  of  paper,  the  c^bA  of  1825^26,  and  the  difllculties  of  the  past  year* 
never  would  have  been  heard  o£  They  grew  entirely  out  of  the  competition'  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  provincial  b«]ik%  ami  tueia  no  digiee  whatever  aaorihsble  to  any  thmg  else, 
demsitie  or  fv  leiga* 
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Private  Banks. — ^It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  the  unprecedented  increase  in  the  num- 
Her  of  joint  stock  banks  will  have  been  productive  of  a  corresponding  decline  in  the  number 
of  private  bank%  or  of  those  having  six  partners  or  under;  but  such  has  not  beeji  the  case. 
The  latter,  no  doubt,  have  decreased,  some  having  been  abandoned,  while  others  have  been 
eonverted  into  joint  stock  banM,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  might  have  been  anticipated.  In 
1833,  598  licences  were  granted  to  private  banks;  in  1834, 590 ;  in  1835,  679 ;  and  in  the 
ptesent  year  (1886),  down  to  the  18th  of  June,  669  licences  had  been  granted.  The  issues 
of  the  priTate  banks  are  seen  in  the  table  below. 

I  Ofidsl  Return  of  aJI  Places  where  United  or  Joint  Stock  Banks  have  been  established  under  the 
Act  7  Geo.  4.  c.  40. ;  with  the  Dates  when  rach  Bankn  respectively  were  established,  and  the  Num- 
ber of  Partners  tlieieln,  down  to  the  96th  of  November,  l;^36.  Subjoined  is  the  paid  up  Capital  of 
certain  Banks,  accordinf  to  the  Returns  rendered  to  the  Secret  Committee  of  1830. 


AshtoB-ander-Lyne  - 

Barasley 

Birminfliam    *  • 

Liverpool        -  • 

Manchester,  Stodqport,  Bblten, 

and  NewtoB 
Oaermartbea  -    - 
Stockport 
WolsaU  aad  OaaiMCk 

Ksndal  and  Ulventoa 
BibtoB 

Biimlnfliani  -  • 

Binalafham  - 

Blndnghaai  - 

BoUoa- 

Bradfosd 

Ditto    ... 

Bristol ... 
Bury  ... 
Bury  and  Heywood    - 

Carlisle  and  Wiftoa  • 

Ghetlealiam     • 

Cksstaiielil    - 


\  Preston,  Baraley, 
Bk^iCon*  Binnfaifham,  Ches> 
ter,  Leek,  Borstem,  Liverpool, 
Blackburn,  Ashbourn,  Roch< 
dale,  Shrewsbttry,  Ellesoierev 
Dttoxeter,  Whiteburch,  Han- 
ley,  Newport,  and  Ludlow 

Olenceates,  Cheltenham,  Bur- 
ibrd,  Cirencester,  Faruigdon, 
Tetbory,  aod  Dorsley 

Coveatyy: 

Dlito    ... 

WorktagtQo,  Cookermontli,  Ms* 

Kiort,  Wiglon,  Carlisle,  and 
nrtth 

Dwlioflioa^  Stockton,  8lokes< 
ley,  Barnard  Castle,  Northal- 
lerton, Bedale,  Efglestone, 
DorlMun,  Maahain.  Yarm, 
Thirsfc,  narllepool,  Gisbo- 
rovfh,  Blsbop*B  Aaekland, 
Brongh  and  Stacsbaw 

Dert>y,.  Asliboum,  aad  Belper 

PlymwHiW  Deroapoft,  Xtofir 
bridge,  Totness,  Boiknin,  Asb- 
bnrton,  St.  AusieU,  Ijskeard, 
panmoath,  Newton  Abbot, 
tes»  aad  CoUampton 


tUsMortlMBaBk. 


Asbton,  Staleybridge,  Hyde, 

and  Glosanp  Bank. 
•Bamsley  Banking  Company 
*Bank  of  Birmingham 
Bank  of  Liverpool 
f  Bank  of  Manctiester 

♦Bank  of  Sooth  Wales    - 

Bank  of  Stockport 

♦Bank  of  Walsall  and  South 
Staflbrdfihire. 

♦Bank  of  Westmoreland  - 

♦Bilston    District    Banking 
Company. 

Birminghsiia   and    Jlidland 
Bank. 

Birmingham  Town  and  Dis- 
trict Banking  Compnny. 

Birmlofham  Baakiag  Cooa- 
pany. 

Bolton  Joint 
Company. 

♦Bradford  Banking  Company 

♦Bradford  Commercial  Joint 
Stock  Banking  Company, 

♦Bristol  Old  Bank  - 

Bury  Banking  Company  - 

Bury  and  Heywood  Banking 
Company. 

♦Cnrlisle   and    Cumberland 
Banking  Company. 

Cheltenham  and  Gloacester- 
shlre  Bnnk. 

♦Oiester^ld  and  North  Der- 
byshire Banking  Company. 

Commercial  Bank  of  £ngland 


♦Ceoati  ofcneoeester  Bank 


Corenoy  aad  Warwkkahlre 

Banking  Company. 
Coventry    Union     Banking 

Oompany. 
♦CumlierlandtJnioD  Banking 

Company. 

tMlsiUip  DImiet   Joint 
Stack  Banking  Company. 


♦DeAy     and     Derbyshire 

Banking  Company. 
♦Devon  aad  OomwaU  Bank- 

ing  Company. 


16  June,  1830 

S»  Jan.  1833 

2  Aug.  1639 
S3  April,  1631 
19  Alar.  1029 

»  Feb.  1639 

3  May,  1830 
laAug,  1635 

8  Jnoe,  1833 
31  Aug.  1830 

18  Aug.  1630 

4  July,  1830 

80  Sept.  1890 

30  May,  1830 

7Jaly,18S7 
27  Feb.  1633 

16  June,  1820 
14  June,  1630 

17  Sept.  1836 

6  Oct.  1830 
10BIay,l880 
91  Dee.  1831 

1  Jaly,  1834 


1  Aug.  1836 

18  Dee.  1836 
13  May,  1880 
U  Mar.  18901 

93  Dee.  1881 


96  Dee.  1833 
31  Dee,  1631 


Nunber 
of 


398 

118 
927 
441 
009 

7 
390 
119 

154 
140 


3U 
311 
MO 
178 


6 
104 

46 


96 
444 


m 

961 

106 

lot 


904 
146 


Md  op  CapttaL 


£  t.  d. 

t 

25,150  0  0 

73,765  0  0 

256,100  0  0 

500,000  0  0 


31,850  0  0 
95,000  0  0 

90^960  0  0 


90,000  0  0 


77,300  0  0 
44,100  0  0 


19,000  0  0 

93,900  0  0 

i 

900,005  0  o: 


85,000  0  0 
98,090  0  0 

95,499  0  0 


90,000  0  0 
40,380  0  0 


;  w?i!n5^',5:&i"iirssi'ai;Cf Jis^  -^  "'•'*•  -  *^*"»  «^"*- 
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Table  I.- 


oT  MdiyCipiteL 


Dudley  Kai  WMtkromwkli  • 

Norwich,  Great  Tarmonth,  Ipe- 
wieh,  SwalThaiD,  Lynn,  East 
Dereham,  Foulihain,  Faken- 
ham,  Harleaton,  Ey«t  Bax- 
mundham,  Bavjpiy,  watton, 
Loweetoff,Becctee,  Diea,Ba. 
ry  St.  BdmaBd's,  North 
Waltham,  and  Pramtlaghaa 

Bwanaea  and  Neath 

Gloveeater   .         •         - 


♦Dudleyand  WeeOroimrlch 

Bankiiii 
•Saatof 


icOompaay. 
EncUndlliyih 


Oloaeester,  Btrond,  Newaham, 
Eveaharo,  Tewkaabary,  Chel- 
tenham, Newent,  Cambdea, 
Alceater,  Perahore,  Redditeh, 
BlocUey,  Moreloii,  Cirancea- 
tar,  and  Winehcomb 

HaUlhz  aad  Huddaiafield 

Halifhz  ... 

Ditto    .... 

Soflthampten,  Fareham,  Bum* 
aey,  and  Stoekbrldfe 

Heliton  ... 

Herefbrd,  Boaa,  Leomioflter, 
Ledbury,  Klnfton,  Bay,  Moo- 
mouth,  Coleford,  Bromyard, 
and  Aberfavenny 

HolyweU  and  Mold    • 

Huddenield,  lioimihtb,  aad 
Brlghouae 

Hull,  Barton,  Beverly,  Brlsf , 
Oainaborotti^  Ooole,  Orima- 
by,  Lincoln,  Louth,  South 
(&ve„  Caiator,  Maricat  Baiain, 
Retftvrd,  Howden,  Snaith,aiid 
Market  Weigbton 

Knareaborouah,  Blpon,  We- 
therby,  Baahi|[Wold,HeaMlay, 
Think,  Boroufbbrtdfe,  Ma- 
ahaam  Fateley  Bridge,  OOey, 
and  HarroMite 

Lavcaator,     uIt 
Preaton 

Leamington  Priora    • 

Leamington  Priore,  ILv^mmm*. 
Warwick,  ftanllworth,  aad 
Banbury 

Leeda  -  -  • 

Ditto    -  -  - 


Glamorganahire       Banking 

Company. 
Glottoeaier  County  and  City 

Bank. 
♦Olottceatenhira 

Coaapany. 


HalUhx 

Unioa 

Bali(hz  Coflunerclal  Bai 


Company. 
•HalifiJCiJotot  Stocik  Bcnik' 

log  Company. 
♦Bampahira  BknUag  Ostti' 

aHelaton  Baakfaig  Company 
•Serefbrdshlta        —  "— 
Company. 


«Bolyw«B     BB»k,     Noith 

Walee. 
*HuddenieldBaBkiag  Com 


♦JuuWung 


Leeda,  Harrogtta«  F^daer, 
Heckmondwieka,  asd  Brad- 
ford 

Leiaeatar,  Aahby.4a-la-aSo«ehJ»Lslea8taf*lf« 
Hinckley,     Market     Harho-     Company. 
rough,  and  MaHon  Mowbray ' 

CarlMe  ... 

Utchfleld,  Bttgetoy,  awl  Tun- 
worth  » 


Union  Banking  Company 
-     -  ••  —inking 


SO  Dee.  1833 

t7Phkl«3ft 


8  8«pl.l63S 
81  Dae.  1834 
«JaM,I8n 


«fvM,  18M 

SlJsaa,  MM 

II  Nor.  1810 

«Aprfl,18M 

4  Aug.  1836 
f  Aur.1836 

11  Nor.  1834 

7J«B«,  1817 

30  Not.  1833 


•Knareaborough  aad  Oliia 
Bankiag  Company. 


aLaneaatar  Haakliig  Oom< 

'LeamlngtoB  Bank 
Leamington     Prton     and 

Warwkki 

Company. 
J^aedaBanl     . 
Leeda  Comneicial 

Company. 

[iveda  and    Weat   ttUlhg|  88  Nor,  1830 

Banking  Company^ 


•Leeda  Banking  Ooannaay 
-     .    ^  ^  rfaaktag 


14  8apC.18M 


•  Oet.l6M 


8  Hay,  1815 
87Aai.l833 


n  Jnne»  1830 


•LelOi  BaaldAff  Compaiiy 
LiteMlehl,     mugeley,      a 
Tamwoith  Banking  Oo»» 


Lincoln,  «ataiab<ttoh|h,  Louth, 
Horncaatle,  Brigg,  Market 
Ralein,  Oaiator,  ni«abrd,  Al- 
ford,  Spllaby,  Bpworth, 
Grimaby,  Partaey,  and  "^  ' 
ford  , 

IJverpool 

Ditto    .         .  • 

Ditto    -  •  • 

Ditto    .  •  • 

Manebeeter,  Livarpo6l,Oidhani, 
Warrlofton,  Aahton-under- 
Lyne,  Bury.  Blaekbum,  wl- 
gan,  Tnmmf  8til0|M4gi» 


«fii?^' 


icoln  and  Ubrfaay  Baak- 


Urerpooi  Bofovgh  Bank- 

Llvarpool  ComiMrcfal  Bank- 
ing Company. 

Lirerpool         TndoiBen'a  tl  ilar .  1830 
Bank. 

Uverpool    Vnllad   Itadaa* 
Bank. 

aManchaitar  and  UvHpod 
DktrlolBaBk. 


<3Nov.l8Kr 
81 N^.  1830 


WABt.  Ifll 


SiK-l 


18  May,  1830 
OOlfer.  1810 


100 
OM 


9 

83 
fOO 


m 
m 

141 

0 

seo 

7 
335 

847 


180 


187 


107 
130 


451 
880 

101 
101 


£       ».  d. 
30,080    0    0 

7^WI10   8 


18^780    0    0 
180,000    0   0 


048 

810 
I.W4 


8M80    0   0 
84,170   0   0 


60,000   0    0 
dSkMO   0   0 


48,160  •  8 

80,710  e  8 
88^810   0   0 


118,160  •  6 

«^600  0  8 

TjOOO  0  8 

8MM  t  0 

86^800  •  8 


«44,480  0  0 
40,098  •  0 


no^66B 


1 
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TaUe  l.-<0mtiutui. 


Xoehdale,  Byd^,  „„^ 

Nantwkk,  Hanlef.  8tailbni; 
^ntoni,  L»ek,  tane-Bad, 
Cheadle.    VLmlej^    Market 


I>i«ylM,aadlSloa;^l» 
:b«ater     - 


MaBcl 


KiMUenfleM,  DawtNry.Waka 

field,  and  Hradfbrd 
Ivewport,     Poatjr-PooL     Uak, 

ClMpBiow,aniCardir 

Ifontiigiiam    ... 

AberyBiwlihvBinBbi|liam,  Bre- 
eoii*  UandoTery,  Eaf  ,  Bath, 
Sheptoo  IfaUet,  Boston,  Caa. 


bam.  Oiidiii;  Brldf».Elid, 
5«rt1«T,  f  loliee»icr.  Bore- 
ford,  HonHoB,  StowmarkeC,, 
5^r'?»  WoodfcrMge»  Ucb- 
fi«W.  R«fbr.  Tiverton,  Wal- 
m^  Wkibeaeh,  Wkhtlewa, 
Cliatt«ria,  toa^  Suttaii,  Wor- 
«eat«r,  Le^ory,  WoUoa-ua. 
der-Edce,  Yaraioiilh,  Bristol, 
Norwlck,  Uketter,  and  Dol- 
feuy 

^ewcaatle-BpoB-iyao 

lfeweaatla.apoa.Tfae,  Nortk 
aad  BotttJi  Sbiehli,  Sundef- 
laad,  and  Durham 

Newcaatle-apoa-Tyae 

Norwich,  BwaflhamjFottlehaai, 
But  Dereham,    Fakenbara, 


Maiicheetar     aad     Salftwd 

Bank. 
^Mirfiald  aad  Baddeisleld 

BanUaf  Compaov. 
MoamotttDBblre  ami  GHaaiar- 

ganshire  Baakisg  Conpa- 

*MQore  and  Robiasoa*s  Not 
tiaghanwbtre  Bhaktoj 
Compaay. 

^National  Provinetal  Bfeak 
of  "  ^     • 


15J«Be,1886 
SDea.  18Sa 
«  July,  1886 

IS  Jaly,  1896 

tJDce.  183t 


SftS 

SOS 
S0O 

S8 

487 


I^VpCipllBl. 


j 


£      :i. 


V —  "weaam,  rakenbara. 
Lynn,  Harieatoa,  Btongay,  and 
▼vatton 

St.  AsMh,  Cbeeter,  Caernar- 
▼JO,  tiaageftii.  Ooaway, 
Welehpool,  and  AaUwch       ^ 

Mawcaette-flpoB-Tyae,  8ni. 
Borland,  North  Sblelde.  Ber 
wfck-ttpoik-Tweed,  Morpeth, 
Bexham,  South  ShleMe,  Dur- 
ham,  and  Bbhop's  Aaekland 

Maneheeter,  Bohoa,  Cobie,  CU- 
Uieroe,  Liverpool,  Ormekirk, 
Bt.  Belea>,  Prestoa,  Banyor, 
GMrnarvon,  Bakeweli,  Chee 

£lef ,  Biraninf ham,  Bri«tol,CoBi 
etoa.  Kaatafhrd,  Mheeleff. 
_jld,  Northwich,  Naatwich, 
Hali&x,  ClackheatOB,  Keif  bt- 
ley,  loads,  Sheffield^  w7kt. 
flew,  Daahlfh.  Wiexham, 
EFeahao^  tWorccfllar,  flnly- 
well.  Mold.  Leomiaster.  Not- 
ttiifhaa,  Oaweatnr,  Wem, 
Shrowsbttfy,  Whftehareh, 
Welliagtoa*  Tanwortb.  aad 
Oraatbam 
Iforthampioa*  Dareatry,  Wel- 
ItaghoroBgh,  Ketteriaff. 

Btamford,  Bpaldinf ,  aad  Mar 
ke<  HarhoKHidi 
N^l^mpcoa,  I>av«ntry»  aad 


^Neweaatle       Conmereial 

BanklBffCtaDaBy. 
•Newcastle,    Shields,     and 

Bttnderland    Unloa  Joint 

Stock  Baaking  Oompany. 
Newcastle'Upon-Tyne  Joint 

Stock  Banking  Company. 
•Norfblk  aad  Norwich  Jotat 

Stock  Baakiag  Company. 


Nofth 
Baair 


aad    Soath    Wales 


16JaIy,l$l6 
11  Joly,  1830 

rJano,lS80 
81  Mar.  1827 

S0Aprn,1836 


Noffh  of  Eaidaad  Jolat  Stock 
Banklag  Company. 


^Northern  aad  Central  Baak 

olEagtaad. 


S8K0V.  188S 


ISMar.  laM 


^18 
438 

ISO 
ISS 

6S6 


871 


1»S04 


SSO,000    0    0 


KoithaDptoaaMca   B^^Mnf 
Cbmpaay. 


Welltaigfcoro«i^ 
rcasda-^ipoB-r 


SSMR7.1flS0 


Kt 


Nc^mptODshlre       Vafam  IS  May,  1886 

N^hamhartand  aad  Dar-SS  Hay.  1886 
hamDIstiisiBaaUafCMD.      '^'"^ 


m 


404 


S5,000  0   8 


t«M»0   8   8 


711,860   0   8 
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Melksham,  Devizes,  Bradford, 
TrowbridRe,C«lne,We8tbur7, 
Chip(>enhain,  Warminster, 
and  Corsham 

Nottingham.  Newark,  Mans- 
field,  and  I^iiffhboroufh 

Leicester,  Hinckley,  Ixiu^hho- 
rough,  and  MaUon  Mowbray 


Liverpool         -  -  - 

Baddleworth,  Aahton,  and  Old- 
bam 
Sheffield  and  Rotherbam 
Sheffield 

Sheffield  and  Bothertaam 


ShiffhaJ,  Wellinfton,  Newport, 
and  Coalbrook  DaU 

Manchester     - 

Stamford,  Spalding,  Boston, 
Oundle,  Bourn,  Market  Deep- 
ing, Spilsby  Burgh,  Wainfleet, 
Swineshead,  Peterborough, 
Ilolbeach,  Oakbani,  and  Up- 
pingham 

Stourbridge,  Kidderminster, 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  Hen- 
ley-in-Arden,  Bronnafrove, 
Redditch,  Shipston-on-Stour, 
Chipping  Norton,  Alcester, 
and  Moreton-fn-Marsh 

Bristol,  Axbridge,  Bridge  water, 
Taunton,  Wellington,  Grew- 
kerne,  CSiard,  Ilminster, 
Langport,  Wells,  Glaston- 
bury, Bbepton  Mallet,  Bfutoo, 
Wlncanton,  Selwood,  Frome, 
Castle  Cary,  Yeovil,  Bam<» 
well,  Weston-sttper-Mare, 
Wiimott,  Martock,  Somerton, 
South  Pethertoji,  and  UchM- 
ter 

Sanderland     * 


*Nortb  Wilts  Banking  Com 
pany. 


•Nottingham  and  Notthtg- 
hamanlre  Bohkhig  Oooi. 

*Pare8*s  Leicestershire 

Bankmg  Company,  or  the 
Leicestershire  Union 

Banking  Company. 

Royal  Bank  of  Liverpool 

•Saddleworth  Banking  Com. 

^Sheffield  Banking  Com. 

Sheffield  and  Hallamshire 
Banking  Company. 

Sheffield  and  Rotherhan 
Joint  Stock  Banking  Com- 
pany. 

Shropshire  Banking  Com- 
pany. 

South  Lancashire  Bank 

•Stamford  and  Spalding  Joint 
Sljock  Baniting  Company. 


•Stourbridge  and  Kiddermin- 
ster Bahicinf  Company. 


•Stackey's  BaiUdng  Oobk 


Liverpool 

Manchester     •> 

Wakefield 

Warwick,  Leamington,  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon,  Southam, 
Benley-tn-Arden,  and  Bhl]»- 
8ton-on-Stonr 

Bristol,  Bath,  Barnstaple,  Ex- 
eter, Swansea,  Taunton, 
Bridgewater,   Cardiff,  New- 

Sm,  Wells,  Olastotibnry, 
ideford,  Mertbyr  Tydvll, 
Btowey,  Dvlverton,  Williton, 
Axbridge,SoraertoQ,  Llanelly, 
and  Sidmouth 
Salisbury,  Warmlniter,  De- 
▼taes,  Bradford,  Weetba< 
rv»  Trowbridge,  Melksham, 
Oahie,  Chippentaam,  Maribo- 
rough,  S  windott,  Malmesbury, 
Wootton  Basaett,  Cricklade, 
Frome,  Yeovil,  Wincanton, 
Chard,  Crewkeme.  Taunton, 
Glastonbury,  Wells,  Sbepton 
Mallet,  Braton,  Bridgewater, 
Dorchester,  Blandford,  Wim- 
borne,  Wareham,  Poole, 
Bridport,  Lyme  Regis, 
Shanosbunr,  Sherborne, 
Weyhili,  IfUrhworth,  Lodger- 
shall,  Mere,weyraDUth,  Stnr- 
minster,  Beamlnater,  Mel- 
borne  Port,  Fordbigbridga. 
Christchnschf  Lymlogton,  and 
BiBpro^f ' 


Sunderland      Joint    Stock 
Banking  Company  for  De- 
von and  Corn  wall. 
Union  Bank  of  Liverpool 
Union  Bank  of  Manchester 
•Wakefield  Banking  Com. 
•Warwick  and  Leamington 
Banking  Company. 


•West  of  England  and  8ou;h 
Wales  District  Bank. 


•Wilts  and  Dorset  BanUaf 
OompaBy. 


j^^_^.     «•»>-,    ^^^^^ 


6  Nov.  1835 

IS  April,  1834 
15  Mar.  1836 


30  April,  1830 
99  Jane,  1833 

34  Jnne,  1831 
90  May,  1836 

S5  June,  1816 


S7  May,  1836 

25  May»  1836 
98  Dec.  1831 


0  April,  1834 


9  Oct.  1816 


4  Aos.  1836 


9  May,  1835 

6  May,  1S36 

95  Oct.  1833 

10  Sept.  1834 


92Dec  1894 


11  Jul  1836 


169 


979 
15 


915^ 
114 


925 
738 


984 


m 


778 
86 


993 


966 


993 

608 
193 
139 


469 


486 


£       $.d. 
964»»   0    0 


69,610   0    0 
15,835    0   0 


91,900   0    0 

99,650    0    0 

75,955    0    0 


44,000   0   0 


45,000   0   0 


60,000    0    0 


44,84a   0    0 
81,910   0    0 


909,683  10   9 


42,079  10    0 
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PcTonport,  Plymoath,  Totnat, 
Kin|0b]idre,Cr«dlton,  Exeter, 
Tei^oiottth,  Torrincton, 
Holetrortby,  Falmootb,  Pen- 
sance,  Truro,  Heleton,  Red- 
nith,  St.  Ivee,  and  Calllngton 

WUtebavea  aad  Penritli 


^Weften  Dtotrkt  Banklnff 
CompanT  for  Devon  and 
Cornwafl. 


WolTeriiamfAon 

York,  Malton,  Selbf ,  Rowden, 
Bcarboroufh,  Boroo^ridge, 
and  Goolf! 

York,  Driffleld,  Bnrf,  Tblrsk, 
Malton,  Belnieley,  Kirby 
Moorsidge,  Plekerin«,  Pock- 
Itnfton,  Market  Weigkton, 
and  Tadeaeter 

York,  Whitby,  Wetberby,  Tftd- 
easter,  Bheffnim,  Howden, 
Pkkerlng,  Malton,  Bcarbo- 
roofh,  BarlSagten,  Driflield, 
PockUngton,  Goole,  Kirby- 
mooralde.  Bedale,  Ripon,  Bo- 
ronchbridiie,  Knaresboroogb, 
Hull,  Wakefield,  Doneaater, 
Eaeingwold,  Ttalrtk,  Northal- 
lectoa,  Hawee,  Bkipcon,  and 
Beverlejr 

I^ede,  York,  Roll,  Shefileld, 
Halifax,  DoncattAr,  Belby, 
Think,  Malton,  Pockliagton, 
Bradford,  Pootefract,  Ripon, 
Koareeboron^h.  Huddenraeid, 
Beverley,  Darlington,  Rich- 
mond,  and  Dewebury 


*Whtlehaven    Joint    Btock 

Banking  Company. 
•Wolverhampton  and  Btaf- 

fordehire    Banking    Com- 


.-K.'"'- 


'ork    City    and     Oounty 
Banking  Company. 

♦York  Union  Banking  Com 
pany. 


Yorkshire  Agricultural  and 
Commercial  Banking  Com- 
pany. 


« Yorkshire  DisUlct  Bank 


1  Sept.  I8S6 

S5  May,  1830 
88  Dee.  1831 

3  lUr.  1810 

3S  April,  1833 

37  July,  1838 


30  July,  1834 


Nomber 

of         FMup  Capital. 


836 
838 

807 

k77 

604 


680 


9.  d. 


88,050  0  0 

60,000  0  0 

75,000  0  0 

57,450  0  0 


811,110    0    0 


N.  B.  ••The  Mlrfield  and  Hudderalleld  Banking  Company"  ia  now  caUed  **The  Weat  Riding  Union 
Banking  Company ;"  the  name  of  the  bank  having  been  changed. 

U.  A  Betnm  of  Joint  Stock  Banks  In  Ireland ;  with  the  Dates  of  4helr  BataMkhment,  the  Namea  of 
the  aeverail  Towns  and  PUcea  where  auch  Baaka  and  their  Branchea  have  been  eecabliahed,  and  the 
Number  of  Partnera  in  each. 


M^»ock&ak& 

WhmtMMktL 

Towm^uS  ftiMi  wliere  the Itaah or  Ihfllr 
BiaKba  hav*  been  MMbliifacd. 

"IT 

hrtnen. 

1.— The     Bibemiaa  ,  Joint 

By  apecUl  Act,  6  Geo. 

-       Dublin 

325 

Stock  OMnpany.* 

4.  e.  IftO. 

8.-~The  Northern  BaaUng 

31at  of  December,  1834 

Belfltst.               Ballymena. 

308 

Company. 

Tisburne.             Cnleraine. 

N.T.Umavady.  Magberafelt. 

• 

I.brgan.                Armagh. 
Down  Patrick.      Londonderry. 

3.— The  ProTlncial  Bank  «f 

lift  of  AUfOit,  1885    - 

Armagh.              Atblone. 

644 

IreUnd. 

BalTina.                Ballymena. 
Ballyshannon.     Banbridge. 

Banddn.               Belfast. 

Cavan.                Cionmel. 

Coleraine.           Cork. 

M 

Dqwnpatrlck.      Dnngannon. 
Dungarvan.         Ennis. 
Enniakillen.        Galway. 

Kilkenny.            timerick. 
tiOndottderry.      Largan. 

Mallow.               Monaghaa. 

Moneymore.        Omagh. 

Parsonstown.       Bllgo. 

Strabane.             Tralee. 

Waterford.          Wexfoid 

Beiniat.                Coleraine 

i^-ThB'   BatfkM   Bkakliig 

I8M 

898 

Omiyniy.                   ^ 

Ballymena.          Lurgaa. 
Dungannoiu        Cookatown. 

Armagh.              Banbrtdge. 

a  Thia  bank  doee  nol  bme  notes,  and  la  not,  therefore,  required  to  make  a  regiatry  at  thia  office :  U 
dU,  however,  reglalet  Ka  Ann  and  partaen  la  1680,  aad  the  aumber  of  the  partnera  above  given  la 

taken  from  the  roglatry  then  Mdo.  _       ._.._.  «__, 

.]ntai{A9rl|%iaM. 


J.  S.OQOpni  OoapL  tad  AcetOenL 
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5.— Tbe  Asriealtiiral  aad 
Commercial  Bank  of 
Ireland.* 


t9tb4>r  October,  18M. 


e.-The  NatloBal  Bank  of 
Ireland. 


7.— The  Limerick  NaUonal 

Bank  of  Ireland. 
8.— The     Uliter     Banking 

Company. 


tick  of  January,  18)6. 


ntkorAncvst,  1815. 
IftboTAtviUlSSS.     - 


Nawfta. 

Bandon. 

New  Hoef . 

Limerick. 

Roecrea. 

Killarney. 

Mallow. 

Cork. 

Balllna. 

Strokeatown. 

BHtlinaatoa. 

Fermoy. 

Boyle. 

Londonderry. 

Oorrick-oa-fliiir. 

Tkvrlea. 

Cork. 

Kilkenny. 

Ttnperary. 

MitelieletowB. 

Traiee. 

Dlnflle. 

LIstowell. 

Dungannoa. 

IJmerkck. 

Charlevilte. 


Oaatlebar. 

Enoiacorthy. 

Tuam. 

Hkibbereoa. 

Buatene. 

KUkent^. 

Lonfford. 

Galway, 

Kilrnali. 

Pafeenatowm* 

Clomael. 

Caskel. 

Ennlaoortfay. 

Longftwd. 

Fermoy. 

Beeeraa. 

Cahlrehreoli. 

KiUamey. 

IVaiofforl. 

New  Roea, 

Kilnak. 


s»m 
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Account  of  the  afcretata  anoont  of  Nntea  circulated  la  Biudand  and  Walea  bv  Prirate  Banka,  aa4 
by  Joint  Stock  Banks  and  their  Branch^ ;  diatlngttbbing  PriTata  ^m  Joint  Stock  Banka.-^Froai 
Returns  directed  by  S  db  4  Wilt.  4.) 


<^uarter8  andlng 

PH^B^ 

JbMiaMkBMfti. 

iMld. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

98T)ec.       18S8     . 

8336,80s     « 

1,315,3M 

ia,i»9,iM 

» March.   18SI     - 

8.733,400 

1,458.427 

10,10I,8W 

98  June,     —     -          -          •          - 

8,875.705 

l,6l2,8Sr 

10,518,681 

97  Sept.      .          -          -          - 

8.370,433 

1,783,680 

10,154,119 

98  Dee.       -           •          .          . 

8,537^655 

9,I«.17S 

jO,65D,b9s 

98  March,  1835     • 

8,»l.«» 

«,188.054 

10,430,160 

97  June,     -           -           -          - 

8,455,114 

3,484,687 

10.930,801 

96  Sept.      .          -           .           - 

7,013,587 

9,506.036 
9,799.551 

10,490.093 

aaDec.     —    .       .       .       - 

8,334,863 

11.134,414 

95Mareh,  1836     • 

95  June,     •           ,           .           - 

8,383,894 
8,014,139 

iiM 

11.447,010 
19,908,100 

94  Sept.      -          .           -          . 

7,«»,W1 

3,060,191 

ll.793,M6 

IT.  Biirxs  (8coTCi). 

The  kct  of  1708,  pmtfinAiig  more  than  8  indiTidimbi  from  entenng  into  a  pwtnanhip  Ibr 
carrying  on  the  buainets  of  banking,  did  not  extend  to  Scotland.  In  conaeqaenoe  or  this 
esemptbn,  aereral  banking  companies,  tvith  iMttei«iiiis  boilies  of  ptttnen,  baTe  always  ekistad 
in  that  part  of  the  empira. 

Bank  of  Seoiland^^Tbu  institntioii  was  projected  bj  Mr.  John  Holland,  merchant  <tf 
London,  and  was  eslahliahed  by  act  of  the  Scoteh  parliament  (Will  8.  ParL  1.  %  5.}  b 
1695,  by  the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Companj  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland.  Ita  origmkl 
capital  was  l,200,000iL  Scotch,  or  100,000/1  sferiing,  distributed  in  shares  of  l.OOO^  Scotch, 
or  63A  Off.  Sd.  sterling,  each.  The  act  exempted  the  capital  of  the  bank  from  all  puhttc 
bordena ;  and  gave  it  the  exdnnve  privilege  of  banking  in  Scotland  for  2 1  years.  TIm  objeds 
for  which  the  bank  was  instituted,  and  its  mode  of  managBment,  were  intended  to  ba,  and 
have  been,  in  most  respecta,  aimilar  to  thoae  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  responsibility  of  tho 
shaieUolderB  is  limited  to  the  amomit  of  thirir  shares. 

The  capital  of  thehaak  vras  increased  to  300,000il  fad  1744 ;  and  was  enkurged  by  snfaseqaeAt 
actsof  parliament,  the  last  of  which  (44  Geo.  8.  c  S8.)  ww  passed  in  1804|  to  l»600,a00iL,  its 
present  amount  Of  this  sum,  1,000,OOOA  has  been  paid  np.  The  last  memloiied  act 
directed  that  ail  sums  Testing  to  tha  aflkits  of  the  bank  should  henceforth  be  rated  in  st«rliii(g 
mone^  that  the  former  mode  of  dividing  bank  stock  by  shares  Should  be  disoontiiuied,  and 
that,  for  the  fiitoia,  it  dumld  be  transferred  in  any  snms  or  pdroels.  On  the  union  of  dia 
two  kingdoms  in  1707,  flie  Bank  of  Scofland  undertook  the  recoinage^  and  ede^ed  the 
exchange  of  Die  ciurtency  in  Scotland :  It  was  also  the  organ  of  govommont,in  the  la 
new  silver  coinage  in  18 17. 

«  ^ntfr  ftsakwoppsd  paTBisat  tai  Novs  abor,  Ml 
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*nie  bank  of  Seotlfind  is  die  only  Scotch  bank  constituted  hj  act  of  parUaniQiit  It  begin 
to  establish  branches  in  1696 ;  and  issued  notes  for  U  so  early  as  1704.  The  bank  also  began, 
ai  a  veiy  early  period,  to  receive  deposits  on  interest,  and  to  grant  credit  on  cash  accounts ; 
a  minute  of  the  directors  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  keeping  the  latter,  being  dated  so  far 
back  as  1729.  It  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  introduced  and  established  the 
distinctive  principles  of  the  Scotch  banking  system,  which,  whatever  may  be  its  defects,  is 
probably  superior  to  every  other  system  hi&erto  established.  CkneraUy  speaking,  the  Bank 
of  Scotland  has  always  been  conducted  on  sound  and  liberal  principles;  nor  can  there  be  a 
doubt  that  it  has  been  prodocttw,  both  directly  and  t^  an  eicample  to  other  banking  establish- 
ipantay  of  grach  puUic  utility  and  advantage. 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning,  that  the  act  of  Will.  3.,  estoblishing  the  Bank  of  Scotland, 
4pBclwed  that  aB  foreigneni  who  became  partnera  in  the  bank,  diould,  by  doing  so,  become, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  natumUsed  Scotchmen.  Ader  being  for  a  long  time  forgotten, 
this  clause  waa  taken  advaataga  of  in  I  Si  8,  when  several  aliens  acquired  property  in  the 
hank  in  oider  to  secure  the  benefit  of  naturalisation.  Biit  aAer  being  suspended,  the  privilege 
was  finally  cancelled  in  1^2%. 

We  subjoin  an  official  abstract  of  the  constitution  and  objects  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland, 
Itpnted  Ibr  the  nsa  of  the  proprielon  in  1616  ;<'-the  tenos  and  mode  of  transacting  business 
are,  of  courae^  sometimes  altered,  according  to  circumstancei. 

T.  Thr  Bank  of  Scotland  is  a  public  national  pMablishmeat  i  sreetod  and  refrutated  by  the  leglsla- 
tsff  al0ne :  and  sipMHiy  as  a  public  Bank  in  this  kbifdora;  for  tb«  benefit  of  the  nation,  and  for  the 
advancement  of  asTicuUiire.  esDimerce  and  nianufactureB ;  and  for  other  objocts  of  public  policy. — 
(Wm.  Pari.  1.  )  5. }  14  Om.  3.  c.  83. ;  %i  Oeo.  S.  c.  8. ;  »  Cho.  S.\.  U. ;  34  Oco.  3.  c.  19. ;  44  Gee.  8. 
ctS.) 

n.  Tbe  statatory  eaplial  is  at  present  l^MOgOOtM.  steiifaif .  It  Is  raised  by  voluntary  subscription  ; 
and  has  been  snbecribed  for.    J»000.000(.  has  beon  called  for,  and  paid  in.— (44  Geo.  3.  c.  S3.) 

TIL  fiubecribers,  if  not  under  obligation  to  the  Bank,  may,  at  pleasure,  trnnsfer  their  right.  If 
ender  oMifation  to  the  Bank,  tht  obligation  niQst  be  previunsly  liquidaied ;  or,  the  proceeds  of  the 
sals,  ai  SI  price  to  the  aatisftction  of  tlic  direciorSf  must  he  applied  towards  such  liquidation.  Trans* 
r«ri  are  made  by  a  short  asslgnmeDt  and  acceptance  thereof  both  in  a  register  appointed  for  that 
purpose.    The  expense,  beiide  the  J^ovemment  stamp.  Is  ll*.-— (  WTI/.  Part.  1.  $  3.) 

IV.  Bank  of  Scotland  stock  may  be  acauired,  in  aftiy  portions*  by  anv  person,  community,  or  other 
lawful  party  whatsoever^  without selocUon,  exclusion, or  limitation  of  aumben.— (>#'t//.  Pari.  1  $  5.; 
44  Om.  3.  c  23.) 

v.  Bank  of  Scotland  stock  may  be  conveyed  by  latter  will,  and,  If  specially  mentioned,  without 
expense  of  eonftrmatlon..  It  cannot  b«  arrested  t  the  hoMsr's  right  may  be  adjudged.  Dividends 
laay  \m  arrested.— (ff^tfJ.  Pari.  1.  ^  5.) 

y|.  The  Bank  of  Scotland  is  a  puMie  corporation  by  act  of  parliament.  The  Bank's  transactions 
are  distinct  from  (hn«e  of  the  stockholders ;  and  theirs  from  those  of  the  Bank.— (ff^t//.  Pari.  1.  If  5.) 

VII.  The  establiiilunaat  is  expressly  debarred  from  any  other  basinass  than  that  of  banking.— 
4#Flfl.  Pari.  1.  >y) 

vni.  The  management  is  vested,  by  statute,  In  a  governor,  deputy  governor,  twelve  ordinary,  and 
twelve  extraordinary  directors.  They  are  chosen  annually,  on  the  laet  Tuesday  of  March,  by  the 
stoekboiders  having  2MU.  of  stock  or  upwards.  Tliose  above  ASM.  have  a  vote  for  every  2.MM. ;  to 
9^0001.  or  20  votes.  No  person  can  have  more  thon  20  votes.  The  govenior  must  hold,  at  least, 
%(iO0l.  of  stock ;  the  d<;pnty  governor  1,500{. ;  and  each  director  75dZ.  They  swear  to  be  equal  to  all 
persmis:  and  cannot  hold  any  Inferior  office  in  the  Bank.— (ffUj.  Pari.  1.  (  5. ;  14  Oeo.  3.  c.  32. ; 
44  040.  3.  e.  23.) 

IX.  The  exeentive  part  is  condacted  by  a  treasurer,  secretary,  and  other  public  officers,  all  sworn. 
Tbose  having  the  oilicial  charge  of  cash  And  due  security.— (ITi/Z,  Pari.  1.^5.) 

X.  The  Board  of  directors  sits  for  the  general  administration  of  the  Bank,  at  the  Bank's  Publis 
Head  Office  in  Edinhorgh.  The  looal  business  of  that  district  is  also  conducted  at  that  office.  For 
tbe  local  business  in  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  Bank  has  its  regular  public  offices  in  the 
principal  towns.  At  each  of  these  offices  there  Is  tlie  Rank  agent  or  cashier,  who  gives  due  security, 
and  condocts  the  Bank's  business  for  that  district,  in  the  manner  after  mentioned.  There  is  also  the 
Bank's  accoununt  for  that  office ;  who  is  appointed  by  the  directors.— (HlfZ.  Pari.  1.  0>) 

XI.  Tbe  Bank  takes  in  mon«^y,  at  all  its  public  offices,  on  deposit  recei|»ts  or  promissory  notes,  or  on 
cnrrent  deposit  account.*  Kt  the  Head  Office,  draughts  on  London,  or  on  sny  of  the  agencies,  are 
gives :  at  each  agency,  draughts  on  London,  or  on  the  Head  Office,  are  given.  All  these  documents 
are  en  tke  BsmU'e  cheek  (and  ssaied  vUk  the  Bank'e  ssa^t) .  They  bear,  in  words,  to  be  "  For  the  Bank 
of  Scotland:"  or,  "For  the  Governor  and  Compan  '  of  the  fi:\nk  of  Scotland."  These  documents 
are  signed,  if  at  Edinburgh,  by  the  treasurer,  and  countersigned  by  the  principal  accountunt :  if  at  an 
agency,  fhey  roust  be  signed  by  the  Bank's  agent,  turagtntj  and  eeiinurn^ed  fry  tke  Baitk*e  aeeomnU 
sirf  for  Uiat  agency  i  otherwise  tliey  infer  no  obligation  on  the  Bank.— (i&ss/«ti«a  qf  Court,  28th  Feb. 
1723.) 

Xn.  Bills  on  London,  Edinburgh,  or  any  town  where  the  Bank  has  Its  official  correspondents,  are 
AMoanted  sad  pvrehassd  at  all  tbe  Bank's  poUic  offices.  The  Bank's  agents  Judge,  in  ordinary 
cases,  of  the  bills  presented  t  so  iliat  parties  meet  with  no  delay.  The  Bank  does  not  sell,  at  any  of 
tts  offices,  the  bills  which  it  has  discounted  and  purchased.  Its  agents  cannot  indorse  its  bills,  unless 
offlrially  to  the  treasurer.— (ile«oi««u^a  ef  Courty  23d  Feb.  1789.) 

XIII.  Govsninent  stock  and  other  publie  ftinda.  transferahie  in  Londoa,  anay  bs  porchasad  or  sold, 
and  dividends  thereon  may  be  received,  through  tiie  Bank. 

XIV.  The  Bank  gives  credit  on  cash  accounts  at  any  of  its  offices,  on  bond,  with  security.  The 
aecbilty  may  be  personal  co-obUgants,  conjunctly  and  severally ;  or  Bank  of  Scotland  stock ;  or  both : 
or  such  other  security  as  may  be  specially  agreed  on.  Applications  for  cash  accounts  are  given  in  to 
Ibe  office  where  tiM  cash  accottat  Is  wanted,  and  must  specify  the  credit  desired,  and  the  security  pro- 
posed; and  the  individual  partners,  where  copartneries  are  proposed.    Gash  accounts  are  granted  by 

a  The  Bank  has  always  allowed  interest  on  deposits.  The  rate  allowed  varies,  of  course,  with  th« 
variations  la  the  market  rate.  Darhtg  the  greater  part  of  the  late  war  it  was  aa  high  as  4  per  cent.  | 
sat  St  prsssat  H  is  only  2  per  esat. 

t  Ths  sasl  la  now  dispensed  with,  szcspt  on  ths  Bank's  aotas* 
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the  director!*  Anly ;  and  are  not  recalled  unlets  by  their  special  authority.    It  k  understood  that  thes« 
credits  are  not  used  as  dead  loans,  to  produce  interest  only.    In  the  fair  course  of  business,  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Bunk  is  consulted  by  an  active  circulation  of  its  notes,  and  by  frequent  reiMiyments 
to  it  in  a  way  least  affecting  that  circulation.— (i?««oI«.taofi  of  Courts  eth  Nov.  1739,  andSSd  Feb.  1780.) 
XV.  The  Bank's  dividend  of  profits  has  for  some  time  been  9^  per  cent,  per  annam  (at  present, 
1833,  it  is  0  per  cent.)  on  that  part  of  its  capital  stock,  or  1,000,0002.  sterlinK,  paid  in.    The  dividends 
are  paid  regularly  twice  a  year,  without  expense.    They  may  be  drawn  either  at  the  Bank's  Head 
Office,  or  at  any  of  its  other  offices,  as  most  agreeable  to  tti«  stockholder. 
By  order  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 
0th  Nov.  1818. 


Most  of  the  other  Scotch  banks  are  conducted  on  the  fame  principlea  and  in  the  i 
way  as  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  so  that  the  detailn  as  to  its  management  will  netflj  apply  to 
them  ail. 

The  Royal  Bank  nf  Scotland  was  established  in  1727.  Its  original  capital  was  I5^,000/L 
At  present  it  amounU  to  2,000,000/. 

The  BritieHi  Linen  Company  was  incorporated  in  1746»  for  the  purpose,  as  its  name 
implies,  of  undertaking  the  manufacture  of  linen.  But  the  views  in  which  it  originated 
were  speedily  abandoned ;  and  it  ttecame  a  banking  company  only.  Its  capital  amounts  to 
600,000/. 

None  of  the  other  banking  companies  eetablL^hed  in  Scotland  are  chartered  associations, 
with  Umited  responsibility ;  the  partners  being  jointly  and  individtnlly  liable,  (e  the  whole 
extent  of  their  fortunes,  for  the  debts  of  the  6rma.  Some  of  them,  such  as  the  National 
Bank,  the  Commercial  Banking  Company,  the  Dundee  Commercial  Bank,  the  Perth  Bank- 
ing Company,  &c,  have  very  numerous  bodies  of  partners.  Their  affitirs  are  uniformly 
conducted  by  a  Board  of  directors,  annually  chosen  by  the  shareholders. 

The  Bank  of  Scotland  began,  as  already  stated,  to  issue  IL  notes  so  early  as  1704 ;  and 
their  issue  has  since  been  continued  without  interruption.  **  In  Scotland,'*  to  'use  the  state* 
ment  giVen  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  1826,  on  the  Pro- 
missory Notes  of  ScoUand  and  Ireland,  **  the  issue  of  promissory  notes  payable  to  the  bearer 
on  demand,  for  a  sum  not  less  than  20^.  has  been  at  all  times  permitted  by  law ;  nor  has  any 
act  been  passed,  limiting  the  period  for  which  such  issue  shall  continue  legal  in  that  country. 
In  England,  the  issue  of  promissory  notes  for  a  less  sum  than  5/.  was  prohibited  by  law 
from  the  year  1777  to  the  period  of  the  Bank  Restriction  in  1797.  It  has  been  permitted 
since  1797 ;  and  the  permission  will  cease,  as  the  law  at  )«esent  stands,  in  April,  1 829." 

There  have  been  comparatively  few  bankruptcies  among  the  Scotch  banks.  In  1793  and 
1825,  when  so  many  of  the  English  provincial  banks  were  swept  oE,  there  was  not  a  single 
establishment  in  Scotland  that  gave  way.  Thb  superior  stability  seems  to  be  ascribable 
partly  to  the  formation  of  so  many  banl^s  with  numerous  bodies  of  partners,  which  tends  to 
prevent  any  company  with  only  a  few  partners,  unless  they  are  known  to  possess  consi- 
derable fortunes,  from  getting  paper  into  circulation ;  partly  to  the  less  risk  attending  the 
business  of  banking  in  Scotland ;  and  partly  to  the  fiacility  alTorded  by  the  law  of  Scotland 
of  attaching  a  debtor*s  property,  whether  it  consists  of  land  or  moveables,  and  making  it 
available  to  the  payment  of  his  debts. 

In  the  Report  already  quoted,  the  last-mentioned  topic  is  touched  upon  as  follows :— ^"The 
general  provisions  of  the  law  of  Scotland  bearing  upon  this  subject  are  calculated  to  promote 
the  solidity  of  banking  establishments,  by  affording  to  the  creditor  great  fiicilities  of  ascertain^ 
ing  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  individual  partners,  and  by  making  the  private  fortunes 
of  those  partners  available  for  the  discharge  of  the  obligations  of  the  bank  with  which  they 
ar^  connected.  There  is  no  limitation  upon  the  ntunber  of  pawners  of  which  a  banking 
company  in  Scotland  may  consist;  and,  excepting  in  case  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  and  the 
two  chartered  banks,  which  have  very  considerable  capitals,  the  partners  of  all  banking  com- 
panies are  bound  jointly  and  severally,  so  that  each  partner  is  liable,  to  the  whole  extent  of 
his  fortune,  for  the  whole  debts  of  the  company.  A  creditor  in  Scotland  is  empowered  to 
attach  the  real  and  heritable,  as  well  as  the  personal  estate  of  his  debtor,  for  payment  of  pep* 
sonal  debts,  among  which  may  be  classed  debts  due  by  bills  and  promissory  notes  t  uid 
recourse  may  be  had,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  payment,  to  each  description  of  property 
at  the  same  time.  Execution  is  not  confined  to  the  real  property  of  a  debtor  merely  during 
his  life,  but  proceeds  with  equal  effect  upon  that  property  afbr  his  decease. 

"  The  law  relating  to  the  establishment  of  reconls  gives  ready  means  of  procuring  InfomMh 
tion  with  respect  to  the  real  and  heritable  estate  of  which  aoy  person  in  Scotland  may  be 
possessed.  No  purchase  of  an  estate  in  diat  country  is  secure  until  the  eeisine  (that  is,  the 
instrument  certifying  that  actual  delivery  has  been  given)  is  put  on  record,  nor  ia  any 
mortgage  effectual  until  the  deed  is  in  like  manner  recorded. 

**  ui  ^n  case  of  oonflicting  pecuniaiy  claims  upon  real  property,  the  preference  is  not  re- 
gulated by  the  date  of  the  transaction,  but  by  the  date  of  its  record.  These  records  are 
accessible  to  all  persons;  and  thus  the  public  can  with  ease  ascertain  the  effective  means 
which  a  backing  company  possesses  of  discharging  its  obligations;  and  the  partners  in 
that  company  are  enabled  to  determine,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  degree  of  risk  and 
responsibUity  to  which  the  private  property  of  each  is  exposed.*' 
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Depotiff.r-'Aa  wu  previonslj  observed,  ell  the  Scotch  banks  receive  deposits  of  so  low  a 
value  as  lOL,  and  sometiines  lower,  and  allow  interest  upon  them. 

"The  interest,"  say  the  committee,  **  allowed  by  the  Bank  upon  deposits  varies  from  time 
to  time  accoiding  to  the  current  rate  of  interest  which  money  generaliy  bearB.  At  present 
(1826)  the  interest  allowed  upon  deposits  is  4  per  cent"  (At  this  moment  (1833)  the  in- 
terest allowed  on  depoails  is  only  2  or  ^  per  cent.)  <'  It  has  been  calculated  that  tlie 
iggvegate  amount  of  the  sunis  deposited  with  the  Scotch  banks  amounts  to  about  20,000,000il 
ar  S 1  JOOO/mL"  (b  is  believed  to  be  now,  ( 1 833,)  little  if  any  thing  under  24,000,000/.) 
**  The  precise  accuracy  of  such  an  estimaie  cannot  of  coune  be  relied  on.  The  witness  by 
whom  k  was  made  thought  that  the  amount  of  deposits  could  not  be  less  than  16,000,000/., 
nor  exceed  2S,000,000i!.,  and  took  an  intermediate  sum  as  the  prolabk  amoinit,  AnoUicr 
witness,  who  had  been  ooniiected  for  many  years  with  diflerent  banks  in  Scotland,  and  has 
had  eiperience  of  their  ooneems  at  Stirling,  Edinburgh,  Peirth,  Aberdeen,  and  Glasgow, 
stated  that  more  thanwithalfofiht  depotUt  in  ike  banhe  with  which  lie  had  been  conned ed 
were  in  tuma  from  ten  pounce  to  two  hundnd pounds.  Being  a^ked  what  class  of  the 
OMnmunity  it  u  that  makes  the  small  deposits,  he  gave  ths  following  answer,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  mode  of  conducting  this  branch  of  the  banking  business  in  Scotland  has 
kNig  given  to  that  coontry  many  of  the  benefits  derivable  from  the  establishment  of  savmgs 
banka. 

**  Quettion,  Wliat  class  of  the  community  is  it  that  makes  Ae  smallest  deposits  ?— ^fi<tMT. 
They  are  generally  the  labouring  classes,  in  towns  like  Glasgow :  in  country  places,  like 
Path  and  Aberdeen,  it  is  from  servants  and  fishermen,  and  that  class  of  the  community, 
who  save  email  sums  from  their  earnings,  till  they  come  to  be  a  bank  deposit.  There  is  now 
a  fiidli^  for  their  placing  money  in  the  Provident  Banks,  which  receive  money  till  the  de- 
posit amounta  to  10/.  When  it  comes  to  10/.,  it  is  equal  to  thetnininnim  of  a  bank  deposit 
The  system  of  banking  in  Scotland  is  an  extension  of  the  Proxident  Bank  system.  Ha\U 
yearly  or  yearly  those  depoators  come  to  the  bank,  and  add  the  savings  of  their  labour,  with 
the  interest  that  has  accrued  upon  the  deposits  from  the  previous  half  year  or  year,  to  the 
principal ;  and  in  this  way  it  goes  on  without  being  at  all  reduced,  accumulating  (at  com- 
pound interest)  till  the  depositor  is  able  either  to  buy  or  build  a  house,  when  it  comes  to  be 
100/.,  or  SOO/.,  or  300/.,  or  till  he  is  able  to  commence  busmess  as  a  master  in  the  line  in 
which  he  has  hitherto  been  a  servant  A  great  part  of  the  depositors  of  the  bank  are  of  that 
description,  find  a  great  peri  of  the  moU  thriving  of  our  farmers  and  manufcuiurers  hare 
viten  froTn  9ueh  beginnings, 

Caen  Aceottnte  or  Cre<///«.— The  loans  or  advances  made  by  the  Scotch  banks  are  either 
m  the  shape  of  disrountsi  or  upon  cash  cradii^  or,  as  they  are  more  commonly  termed,  ceuh 
tteeounte. 

This  specie  of  account  doea  not  difier  in  principle  from  an  over-drawing  account  at  a^ 
private  banker's  in  England.  A  cash  credit  is  a  credit  given  to  an  individual  by  a  banking 
company  for  a  timited  sum,  seldom  under  lOOL  or  200/.,  upon  his  own  security,  and  that 
of  two  or  three  individuals  approved  by  the  bank,  who  become  sureties  for  its  payment  The 
individual  who  has  obtained  such  a  credit  is  enabled  to  draw  the  whole  sum,  or  any  part  of 
it,  when  he  pleases;  replacing  it  or  portions  of  it,  according  as  he  finds  it  convenient ;  interest 
being  charged  upon  such  part  only  as  he  draws  out  **  If  a  man  borrows  5,000/.  from  a  pri- 
vate hand,  besides  that  it  is  not  atwi^s  to  be  found  when  required,  he  pays  interest  for  it 
whether  he  be  using  it  or  not  His  bank  credit  costs  him  nothing,  except  during  the  mo- 
Bent  it  is  of  service  to  him ;  and  this  circumstance  is  of  equal  advantage  as  if  he  had  bor- 
rowed money  at  a  much  lower  rate  of  interest** — (Burners  Esaay  on  the  Balemee  of  Trade.) 
Thii^  then,  is  plainly  one  of  the  most  commodious  forms  in  which  advances  can  be  made. 
Cash  credits  are  not,  however,  intended  to  be  a  dead  Inons  the  main  object  of  the  banks  in 
granting  them  is  to  get  their  notes  circulated,  and  they  do  noi  grant  them  except  to  persons 
in  busixteas,  or  to  those  who  are  frequently  drawing  out  and  paying  in  money. 

The  system  of  cash  credits  has  been  very  well  described  in  the  Report  of  the  Lords*  Com- 
mittee of  1886,  on  Scotch  and  Irish  Banking.  <* There  is  also,'*  say  their  lordships,  ''one 
part  of  their  system,  which  is  stated  by  all  the  witnesses  (and,  in  the  opinion  of  tiie  com- 
mittee, very  justly  staled)  to  have  had  the  best  efiects  upon  the  people  of  Scotland,  and  par- 
ticutariy  upon  the  middling  and  poorer  classes  of  society,  in  producing  and  encouraging 
baUts  of  frugality  and  industry.  The  practice  referred  to  is  that  of  cash  credits.  Any  per- 
son who  applies  to  a  bank  for  a  cash  credit  is  called  upon  to  produce  two  or  more  competent 
sureties,  who  are  jointly  bound ;  and  aller  a  full  inquiry  into  the  character  of  the  applicant, 
the  nature  of  his  business,  and  the  sufficiency  of  his  securities,  he  is  allowed  to  open  a  cretlit 
and  to  draw  upon  the  bank  for  the  whole  of  its  amount^  or  for  such  part  as  his  daily  transac- 
tions may  requiie.  To  the  credit  of  the  account  he  pays  in  such  sums  as  he  may  not  have 
oocanoQ  to  uae,  and  interest  is  charged  or  credited  upon  the  daily  balance,  as  the  case  may 
be.  From  the  focility  which  these  cash  credits  give  to  all  the  small  transactions  of  the 
eountry,  and  from  the  opportunities  which  they  ailbrd  to  persons,  who  begin  business  with 
fittte  or  BO  capital  bat  their  character^  to  employ  profitably  the  minutest  products  of  their 
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indufltiy,  U  cannot  be  donVtod  tlud  tfie  most  important  advantage!  are  derimpJ  to  ^  whole 
community.  The  advantage  to  the  hanks  who  give  theee  cash  credtiB  ariaos  from  the  caJl 
which  they  continually  produce  tar  the  isane  of  their  paper,  and  from  the  opportunity  which 
they  afibid  for  the  profitable  employment  of  paxt  of  their  dc^poaita.  The  baiJw  are  indeed  ao 
aenaible,  that  in  order  to  make  tiiia  part  of  their  biuineas  advantageoua  and  secure,  it  is  ne« 
ceasary  that  their  caah  credits  should  (as  they  exptesa  it)  be  frequently  operatad  upon,  that 
they  refuse  to  continue  them  unkaa  this  implied  oondition  be  fulfilled.  The  total  aroouni 
of  their  cash  crediti  ia  staled  by  one  witneas  to  be  6fiO0,0WL  of  whkh  (he  avecage  aUDunl 
advanced  by  the  banka  may  be  one  third.** 

The  expense  of  a  bond  for  a  caah  oradit  of  6(M  ia  4L  ataiii|>  dii^»  tsid  a  charge  of  from 
6§.  to  10«.  6d,  per  cenL  for  filling  it  up. 

CireukUion,  4t^***-Aooording  to  a  demi'^fikial  return  gtven  in  the  Commons*  Report 
already  refened  to^  the  total  number  of  notes  in  circolatioQ  in  Sootiand,  in  the  early  part  of 
1826,  amounted  to  3,809,08);  of  which  M70,8i4  were  under  5^,  and  1,939,838,  tL  and 
upwards. 

The  Scotch  banka  draw  on  London  at  20  daya*  data  This  is  denominated  the  par  c^T 
exchange  between  London  and  fidinburgfa. 

Moat  of  the  great  Scotch  banks,  such  aa  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  the  Royal  Bank,  dee.,  have 
eatablished  branches  in  other  tawns  besides  that  where  the  head  office  is  kept. 

By  the  act  9  Gea  4.  c  66.,  to  reatrain  the  negotiation  in  England  of  Scotch  or  Irish 
promisaoiy  notes  and  bills  under  5iL,  it  ia  enacted,  that  if  any  body  politic  or  corporate,  or 
person,  shall,  after  the  6th  of  April,  1829,  publish,  otter,  negotiate,  or  transfer,  in  any  part 
of  England,  any  promiasoiy  or  other  note,  draft,  engagement,  or  undertakiog,  payaUe  on 
demand  to  the  bearer,  for  any  eum  leaa  than  bL,  purporting  to  have  been  NMMle  or  isaued  ia 
Scotland  or  Ireland,  eyeiy  auch  body  politic  or  corporate,  or  penon,  ahall  fbrficit  fiw  evaiy 
such  offenoe  not  more  than  SO/,  nor  less  than  5i 

Nothing  contained  in  this  act  applies  to  any  draft  or  order  drawn  by  any  person  on  hia  or 
her  banker,  or  aa  any  person  acting  as  auch  ^ker,  for  the  payment  of  money  held  by  such 
banker  or  penon  for  the  uae  of  the  person  by  whom  such  draft  or  order  shall  be  drawn. 

No.  I.— The  following  Table  contains  an  Account  of  the  Number  of  BankR  in  Scotland ;  the  Names 
of  the  Plrme  or  Bankij  Datee  of  their  Establlabmeni ;  Places  of  the  Head  OAcee ;  Kumber  of 
Branches;  Number  of  Partner* i  and  the  Namei  of  their  Loiidoa  Agents.— (Extracted  priDcipally 
from  the  JipptndU,  p.  10.  to  tkt  Commnu*  lUport  pf  1826,  on  StoUk  aud  Iriak  Bunking.) 
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UM*. 

B»ioaiMw 

No  or 

RnodwiL 

Na  or 
Uxtam. 

JLoiriimAiMb. 

Bank  of  Scotland 

1«95 

Bdlnbni^h 

16 

Act  Of  P. 

Coiittfl  and  Oo. 

Royal  Bank  of  Bcotland    - 

1797 

Diuo 

1 

Charter 

Bank  of  England,  and  ditto. 

British  Linen  Company     - 

1746 

Ditto 

97 

Ditto 

Smith,  Payne,  and  Co. 
Olyn  and  Co. 

Aberdeen  Baoking  Corap. 

1767 

Aberdeen 

e 

80 

Aberdeen  Town  and  Oo.  Bk. 

1825 

Ditto 

4 

446 

Jones,  Loyd,  and  Co. 

Arbroath  Banking  Oomp. 

1835 

Arbroath 

3 

US 

Glyn  and  Co. 

Carrick  and  Co.  or  Ship  Bk. 

1746 

Glasgow 

None 

3 

Smith,  Payne,  and  Co. 

Com.  Bk.  Onmp.  of  Scotland 

1819 

Bdinburth 

31 

521 

Jones,  Loyd,  and  Cd. 

Commercial  Bnnking  Oomp. 

1778 

Aberdeen 

None 

15 

Kiiiioch  and  Sons. 

Dundee  Banking  Company 

1777 

Dundee 

None 

61 

Kiitloch  and  Sons. 

Dundee  New  Bauk    - 

1803 

Ditto 

1 

6 

Ransom  and  Co. 

Dundee  Commercial  Bank 

1835 

Ditto 

None 

909 

Glyn  and  Co, 

Dundee  Union  Bank 

1809 

Ditto 

4 

85 

Glyn  and  Co. 

Falkirk  Banking  Company 
Greenock  Banking  Comp. 

1787 

Falkirk 

1 

5 

Remington  and  Oo. 

1785 

Grwnock 

3 

14 

Ray  and  Co. 

Olaegow  Banking  Company 

1809 

Olasfov 

1 

10 

Ransom  and  Co.,  Glyn  dt  Co. 

Hunters  and  Co. 

1773 

Ayr 

3 

8 

Henries  and  Co. 

18 

Leith  Banking  Company   - 
National  Bank  of  Scotland 

1793 

Leith 

4 

15 

Barnct  and  Co. 

19 

1835 

Edinbari^ 

8 

1.938 

Glyn  and  Co. 

90 

Montrose  Bank 

1614 

Montrose 

9 

9J 

Barclay  and  Co. 

31 

Pabley  Banking  Company 
Paisley  Union  Bank 
Perth  Banking  Company  - 

1783 

Paisley 

4 

6 

Smith,  Payne,  and  Co. 

« 

1788 

Ditto 

S 

4 

Glyn  and  Co. 

«3 

1766 

Perth 

5 

147 

Barclay  and  Oo. 

94 

Perth  Union  Bank 

Ditto 

■.— 

•! 

BemingtooandGo. 

2S 

Ramsay's,  Bonar's,  and  Co. 

I7M 

Edinbareh 
Greenock 

None 

e 

Coatts  and  Co. 

36 

RenfrewBhire  Banking  Oo. 

1803 

6 

0 

Kay  and  Co. 

97 

Shetland  Bank  -       -       - 

— 

Lerwick 

.... 

4 

Barclay  and  Oo. 

38 

Sir  Wm.  Forbes  and  Co.  - 

m^ 

fidinburgh 

>.- 

7 

Barclay  and  Co.,Ooattsdb  Os. 
Kinloch  and  Sons. 

38. 

Stirling  BankiBff  Company 

\rn 

Stirling 

9 

7 

30 

Thistle  Bank      -       .       . 

1761 

Glasgow 

None 

6 

Smith,  Payne,  sad  Oo. 

Private  Banking  Qampanies  in  Edinbargb  who  do  not  ksoe  Notes. 


/ 

KaaMoTFinMflrBuaa 

firta 

B«d0Beeb 

aSci 

N«.of 

nrtBON. 

Loate^SMh. 

1 

3 
8 

Kinnear,  Smith  and  Co. 
Robert  Allan  and  Son. 
James  Inglis  and  Co 

1830 
1776 

Edinburgh 
Ditto 
Ditto 

None 
None 
None 

flmltb,  Payne,  and  Go. 
Bosanquet  and  Co. 
Bosanquet  and  Co. 
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No.  II.— An  AeeoQOt  of  tke  Number  of  LImiicm  uken  oat  by  Country  Bankers  to  Seotteiid  for  the 
Years  ending  the  lOth  of  October,  1894.  iaS5, 1836,  and  1637  ;  epecifying  sach  aa  have  been  given  to 
Firms  carry uig  on  Busineas  in  more  Places  than  one. 


Number  of  lieenees  Isened  to  bankers  who  Issne  notes  at  one  placa  only 
Ditto  lo  bankers  who  issue  notes  at  two  diflcrcut  places 
Pitto  to  bankers  who  Issue  notes  at  three  dlflVirent  places 
Ditto  to  bankers  who  issne  notes  at  fiwr  or  mare  places 

1824. 

1835. 

18S0. 

1837. 

10 
10 
0 
5S 

IS 
13 
6 

0 
IS 

96 

0 
6 
0 
60 

78 

83 

80 

81 

Certlfled, 
Bump  Ofltee,  Bdiabiii«h,  4tb  of  March,  1888. 


TsomAS  Pemdsb,  Compu 


No.  m.— Butemeat  of  the  Number  of  Persons  eonTicud-  of  Forgery  of  all  Instmments  connected 
whh  the  Caiar(^r«d  and  other  Banks  of  Scotland;  whether  of  Batik  Notes,  of  Post  Bills,  Bills  of 
Kxchange,  or  otherwise,  from  1701  to  18S9,  both  inclusive ;  particularizing  the  Capital  Convictions 
upon  which  Execution  took  place,  and  the  Cases  of  mitigated  Puntohment 


I^F«ms» 

hrim»is» 

Tbtdlfonbw 
CoBvleiBd. 

Namb«rwb«f«rkiii» 
udSeaiemccBhortoT 

!Va»b«r« 

Vmuitmwhim 

Numbar 

T?T1tfWltlt. 

Sii«lbrIiliM4j««7. 

FUdanai. 

ConaBtnl. 

40 

190 

100 

178 

37 

S 

11 

16 

Bdiabiirgto, 
18th  of  June,  1830. 


Oertiiledby 
T  B^VKf  (Tkiib). 


J  A.  Axnnnflov, 
Depute  Clerk  of  Justiciary. 


*  la  no  cowtty,  pochaps^**  aa^s  8ir  Homy  PacneU,  '*  baa  tbe  iflsaing  of  {Mqper  money 
Iwen  caimd  to  audi  an  kganona  excess  as  in  Ireland.  A  DatioHial  bank  was  eatablished  in 
1783,  wikb  auoilar  piivilq^  to  tboao  of  the  Bank  of  Engiand,  in  reapect  to  the  reatriction 
of  mote  tbaa  6  paitaen  in  a  bank;  and  tlie  injury  that  Ireland  hna  sustained  from  the 
repeated  ftthve  of  banks  may  be  mainly  attributed  te  ihk  defective  regulation.  Had  the 
trade  of  banking  been  left  as  firee  in  Ireland  as  it  is  in  Scotland,  the  want  of  paper  money 
ttnt  would  have  ariaen  with  the  progreas  of  trade  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  sup- 
plied by  j<4nt  stock  oompaniea,  supported  with  large  capitals,  and  forcmed  by  wiae  and 
ctfaetnal  tulea, 

**  In  1797,  when  the  BbA  of  Cnglmd  suspended  its  payments,  the  oame  privilege  was 
extended  to  Ireland ;  and  after  thia  period  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  were  rapidly 
increased.  In  1797,  the  amount  of  the  notea  of  the  Bank  of  Inland  in  circulation  was 
621,9172.;  in  1810,  3,966/l7U;  and  in  1814,2,986,999/. 

■*  These  increased  issues  led  to  corresponding  increased  issues  by  the  private  banks,  of 
which  the  nnmber  was  60  in  the  year  1804.  Tiie  consequenoe  of  this  increaae  of  paper  waa 
n  great  deprecialioa  of  it ;  the  price  of  bullion'  and  guineas  rose  to  10  per  cent,  above  the 
nmt  price ;  and  the  exchange  with  London  became  as  high  as  18  per  ^t,the  par  being 
6}.  This  nn&voorable  exchange  waa  afterivards  corrected ;  not  hj  any  reduction  in  the 
isanes  ef  die  Bank  of  Ireland,  but  bt^  the  depieciation  of  the  British  currency  m  the  year 
1810,  when  the  exchange  between  London  and  Dublin  settled  again  at  sbout  par. 

**  The  loes  tibat  Ireland  has  sustained  by  the  laihue  of  banks  m^  be  described  in  a  few 
vMvrda.  It  appears  by  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Irish  Exchanges  in  1804,  that  there 
were  at  that  tune  in  Ireland  50  registered  banlob  Since  that  year,  a  great  many  more  have 
been  established ;  but  the  whole  haotfaUei,  one  after  the  other,  involving  the  country  from 
time  to  time  in  immenae  distress^  with  the  following  exceptions  ^—^rst,  a  few  that  withdrew 
from  boabiesB ;  secondly,  four  banks  in  Dublin ;  thirdly,  three  at  Belfast ;  and  lastly,  one  at 
UfaOow.  These  eight  banka,  with  the  new  Provincial  Bank»  and  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  are 
tfie  only  banks  now  existing  in  Ireland. 

**  In  1821,  in  consequence  of  11  benks  having  failed  nearly  at  the  same  time  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  government  succeeded  in  making  an  tirTangement 
widi  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  by  which  joint  stock  companies  were  allowed  to  be  established  at 
a  distance  of  60  miles  (Irish)  from  Dublin,  and  the  bank  waa  permitted  to  increase  its  capi- 
tal bOOjOOBL    The  act  of  I  db  2  Geo.  4.  o.  72.  was  founded  on  this  agreement 

**  But  ministeis  having  omitted  to  repeal  in  this  act  various  restrictions  on  the  trade  of 
banking  tfiattiad  been  imposed  by  33  Geo.  2.  c  14^  no  new  company  was  formed.  In  1824, 
a  party  of  merchants  of  deHbst,  wishing  to  establish  a  joint  atock  company,  petitioned  par- 
liiunent  lor  the  repeal  of  this  act  of  Geo,  2. ;  and  an  act  was  accordingly  passed  in  that 
aaanon,  repealing  some  of  the  most  objectionable  restriotions  of  it  (the  6  CJeo.  4.  c  73.}. 

"  In  consequence  of  ttda  act,  the  Northern  Bank  of  Bel&st  was  converted  into  a  joint 
atod  eompany,  with  a  capital  of  6OO,000A,  atid  commenced  bosineas  on  the  let  of  January, 
1826.  But  the  ramaining  reitrictions  of  38  Geo.  9.,  and  certain  provisions  contained  in  the 
YoL.Lr-L  16 
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new  acts  of  I  &  3  Geo.  3.  and  5  Geo.  4.,  obstructed  the  progress  of  this  company,  and  tliej 
found  it  necessary  to  apply  to  government  to  remove  them ;  and  a  bill  was  accordingly  in- 
troduced, which  would  have  repealed  all  the  obnoxious  clauses  of  the  32  Geo.  2.,  had  it  not 
been  so  altered  in  the  committee  as  to  leave  several  of  them  in  force.  In  1825,  Uie  Provin* 
cial  Bank  of  Ireland  commenced  business  with  a  capital  of  2,000,OOOiL;  and  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  has  of  late  established  branches  in  all  tlie  principal  towns  In  Ireland. 

**  The  losses  that  have  been  sustained  in  Ireland  by  abusing  the  power  of  issuing  paper 
have  been  so  great,  that  much  more  is  necessary  to  be  done,  by  way  gf  protecting  the  publio 
from  future  loss,  than  the  measure  proposed  last  session  (1826)  by  ministers,  of  abolishing 
small  notes ;  and  the  measure  already  adopted,  of  allowing  joint  stock  omnpaniea  to  bii 
established  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  As  the  main  source  of  the  evil  consists  in  the 
interference  of  ihe  law  in  creating  a  national  bank  with  exclusive  privileges,  the  fitst  rtep 
that  ought  to  be  taken  for  introducing  a  good  system  into  Ireland  is  the  getting  rid  of  such  a 
bank,  and  opening  the  trade  of  banking  in  Dublin.  The  next  measure  should  be  the  requir- 
ing of  each  bank  to  give  security  for  the  amount  of  paper  that  is  issued ;  for  after  the  expe- 
rience of  the  ignorance  with  which  the  Irish  banks  have  conducted  their  business,  and  the 
derangement  of  the  natural  course  oi  the  trade  by  the  long  existence  of  the  bank  of  Ireland, 
it  would  be  unwise  to  cak^alate  upon  a  sound  system  of  banking  speedily  auppUnting  that 
which  has  been  established. 

**  Under  the  circumstances  in  which  Ireland  is  placed,  nothing  would  so  ranch  contribute 
to  her  rapid  improvement  in  wealth,  as  the  introducing  of  the  Scotch  plan  of  cash  credits, 
and  of  paying  interest  on  deposits.  By  cash  credits,  tlie  capital  which  now  exists  would  be 
rendered  more  efficient,  and  the  paying  of  inteiest  on  small  deposits  wouki  lead  to  habits  of 
economy,  and  to  the  more  rapid  accumulation  of  new  capital. 

<'The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  has  still  to  run  till  the  year  1638.*' — {Observations 
on  Paper  Moneys  4^.  b^  Sir  Henry  Parnellt  pp.  171 — 177.) 

The  capital  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  at  its  establiafament  in  1783  amounted  to  600,0001 ; 
but  it  has  been  increased  at  various  periods ;  and  has,  since  1821,  amounted  to  3,000,0001 
At  present,  no  bank  having  more  than  6  partners  can  be  established  any  where  within  50 
Irish  miles  of  Dublin ;  nor  is  any  such  bank  allowed  to  draw  bills  upoit  Dublin  lor  less  than 
601,  or  at  a  shorter  date  than  6  months.  This  enactment  seems  to  amount  to  a  virtual  pro* 
hibition  of  the  drawing  of  such  bills.  The  Bank  of  Ireland  draws  on  London  at  SO  days' 
date.  She  neither  grants  cash  credits,  nor  allows  any  interest  on  deposits.  She  discouiUa 
at  the  rate  of  51  per  cent 

In  1828,  the  currency  of  Ireland  was  assimilated  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  -Previoiisly 
to  that  period,  the  curren<^  of  the  fotmer  was  8^  per  cent  less  valuable  than  that  of  the 
latter. 

Account  of  Bank  of  Ireland  Notes  in  Circulation,  tncludinf  Baak  Post  BUIs,  In  each  Half  Year, 
mencing  with  the  Half  Year  ending  ist  of  January,  1707,  to  Ist  of  January,  1819,  inclusive. 


Y«ju 

Janmnrl. 

July  I. 

Tew. 

JaoMiyl. 

Julyl. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

17OT 

733,763 
1,0*1,512 

785,101 

1809 

3,002,699 

8.i44,en 

1798 

1,245,214 

1810 

3,170,064 

3,171,607 

1799 

l,jr6.V10 

1,557,737 

1811 

3,331,802 

8,472,781 

1800 

1,938,381 

2,317,235 

1813 

3,616,476 

8,763,229 

1801 

3,350,133 

2,323,901 

1813 

3,957,920 

4,199,474 

1803 

2,431,153 

3^587,187 

1814 

4,165,006 

4,381,M9 

1803 

3,668,405 

3,617,144 

1815 

4,538,041 

4<434,155 

1801 

3,798,7e7 

2,859,977 

1616 

4,179,549 

4,193,853 

1805 

2,817,697 

2,778,635 

1817 

4,277,018 

4,301,040 

1606 

2,560,271 

2,517,581 

1SI8 

4,387,155 

4,413.463 

1807 

2,693,796 

3,789,5« 

1819 

4,477^019 

1806 

3,746,717 

3,796,685 

An  Account  of  the  Averafs  Amount  of  Bank  of  Ireland  Notes,  tncludlng  Bank  Post  Bills,  issasddur- 
ing  the  Six  Years  ending  with  1825. 


Teui.|       NotaiMdnib. 

IriACuvciMT. 

Ton. 

NblMudBilh. 

IriihCiimaer.              | 

1920  ofsr.  and  upwards 
under  5^. 

1621  of52.  and  upwards 
under  M. 

1822  of5;.  and  upwards 
under  51. 

£        ». 
2,894,777    5 
1,314,806  L^ 

3,501,119  11 
1,710,603    3 

£        $. 
4,209,584    0 
6,311  799  14 

1823 

1834 
1835 

of5{.  and  Upwards 
OBderSJ. 

of57.  and  upwards 
under  5i. 

of5<.  and  upwards 
under  5Z. 

£        $. 
3,598,635    7 
1,686,764    7 

£       «. 
9»U7,369  14 
5,0S3,4W  14 
6,411,849   n 

3,890,337    b 
1,738,118    6 

4,446,995    0 
1,964,854    6 

3.618,111    1 
1,552,321     3 

5,170,482    8 

(ComaMMw  RepoH  of  1636,  p.  29.) 
There  is  no  later  aceonnt  of  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  IretaaA,  or  of  theotlier  Irish  banks.  The 
entire  paper  clrculatioa  of  Irelan4  may  now,  probably,  amount  to  between  7,000,0002.  and  8,000,000(. 
sicrUng. 
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(Retani  of  tbe  Amonat  of  the  Notes  of  the  Banlcjf  Ireland  (incladln;  Bank  Post  Bills)  in  Cireula- 
tioD  at  the  undermentioned  Periods.— (PaW.  Papor,  No.  436.  Sess.4834.) 


£         9.  d. 

*    ..  i. 

183S.    JuaeT.    - 

3,g75,322    7    3 

1834.    January  3. 

3,990,811    7    0 

1833.    Januarys. 

4,!US.fi2d  10  11 

June  5. 

3,701,051  19    4 

July  4.     - 

3,7&0,fi53    7    7 

Sup.) 

It  appms  from  the  statements  given  in  the  Report  of  the  CiNiunons'  Committee  of  1S26, 
that  the  average  value  of  the  noi^  and  poet  bills  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  of  5/.  and  upwards 
la  circulation,  during  the  five  years  ending  with  1826,  amounted  to  8,646,660/.  Irish  cur- 
ifg^ ;  and  that  the  average  value  of  the  notes  and  post  bills  under  bL  in  circulation  during 
the  same  period  amounted  to  l,64d,828A  Irish  currency.  The  aversge  value  of  the  notes  of 
aU  descriptions  issued  by  the  other  banking  estahUshments  in  Ireland,  in  1825,  amounted  to 
U9S,886Jl 

Prtmneial  Bank  of  Lreland^^-Tlm  important  estabU«hment  was,  as  already  stated, 
fMinded  in  1825.  Ite  subscribed  capital  consists  of  2,000^00il  divided  hUo  20,000  shares 
of  100/.  each»  of  ;wbich  25  per  cent,  or  500,000A,  has  been  paid  up.  Its  head  office  is  in 
London ;  and  at  present  it  has  subordinate  offices  in  Cork,  Limeridc,  Clonmel,  Londonderry, 
Bligo,  Weiford,  Waterford,  Belfast,  Galway,  Armagh,  Alhlone,  Coleraine,  Kilkenny,  Bal- 
Una,  Tralee,  Youghali,  finniskillen,  Monaghan,  Banbridge,  and  Ballymena.  The  last  6 
have  been  opened  since  1831.  The  entire  management  of  the  establishment  is  vested  in 
the  court  of  directors  in  London.  The  business  of  the  branch  banks  is  conducted,  under 
the  control  of  the  head  office,  by  the  managers,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  2  or  more 
gentkoien  of  respectability  in  the  district,  each  holding  10  shares  in  the  bank.  The  business 
oonsists  of  discounting  bills ;  granting  cash  credits,  after  the  manner  of  the  Scotch  banks ; 
receiving  deposits,  on  which  interests,  varying  according  to  circumstances,  is  allowed ;  in 
drawing  and  giving  letteri  of  credit  on  other  places  of  Ireland,  Great  Britain,  &c ;  and  of 
other  details  incident  to  banking.  It  has  had  several  pretty  severe  runs  to  sustain.  In  the 
cmirae  of  a  single  week,  in  October,  1828,  about  l,000,000l  in  gold  was  sent  from  England 
to  Ireland  on  account  of  the  Provincial  Bank !  This  prompt  and  ample  supply  effectually 
maintained  the  credit  of  the  establishmept,  and  did  much  to  restore  confidence. 

The  notes  of  the  Provincial  Bank  have  always  been  payable  at  the  places  where  they  am 
iMoed  Tbe  Bank  of  Ireland  began  to  establish  branches  in  1825 ;  but  the  notes  issued  by 
her  blanches  were  not,  at  first,  payable  except  at  the  bead  office  in  Dublin.  This  distinction, 
which  tended  to  throw  the  principal  pressure  of  rans  in  the  country  on  the  Provincial  Bank, 
and  other  private  companies,  was  abolished  by  tbe  act  9  Geo,  4.  c,  81.,  which  made  it  obli- 
gatOTf  on  aU  banks  ,to  pay  their  notes  at  the  place  of  issue.  Notes  of  the  Provincial  Bank 
are  received  by  tbe  Treasuiy  in  payment  of  taxes,  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland ;  and  it  is  tbe  bank  of  government  for  the  excise,  postpoffioe,  and  stamp  revenues  for 
those  pafts  of  the  country  beyond  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  Tbe  divi- 
dends have  been  at  the  rate  of  4,  5,  and,  since  the  25th  of  December,  1832,  of  6  per  cent 
per  annum.  Its  stock  is  now  at  a  high  premium,  the  2&L  paid  up  shares  fetching  35iL 
orSUL 

Northern  Banking. Company, — This  eatablishtnent  has  its  head  office  in  BelfM,  and  its 
branches  are  distributed  throughout  Ulster.  Its  capital  and  operations  are  on  a  much  less 
extensive  scale  than  those  of  the  Provincial  Bank,  but  in  other  respects  they  are  conducted 
Bearly  in  the  same  way. 

There  are  very  few  private  banking  establishments  at  present  existing  in  Ireland,  at  least 
eompaied  with  those  in  this  country. 

VI.  Bahks  (FoBXisir). 

To  attempt  giving  any  detailed  account  of  the  principal  foreign  banks  would  very  far 
exceed  our  limits ;  we  shall,  therefiire,  only  notice  a  few  of  the  more  celebrated. 

The  Bank  nf  Feniee  seems  to  have  been  the  first  banking  establishment  in  Europe.  It 
was  founded  so  early  as  1171,  and  subsisted  till  the  subversion  of  the  republic  in  1797.  It 
was  essentially  a  deposit  bank ;  and  its  bills  bore  at  all  times  a  premium  or  agio  over  the 
current  money  of  Uie  city. 

The  Bimk  of  Anuterdam  was  established  in  1659.  It  was  a  deposit  bank ;  and  pay* 
ments  were  made  by  writing  off  sums  from  the  aooount  of  one  individual  to  those  of  another. 
According  to  the  principle  on  which  the  bank  was  established,  it  shonld  have  had  at  all 
times  in  its  coders  bullion  equal  to  the  full  amount  of  the  claims  upon  it  But  the  directors 
privately  lent  about  10,500,000  florins  to  the  states  of  Holland  and  Friesland.  This  circum- 
stance  transpired  when  the  French  invaded  Holland,  and  caused  the  ruin  of  the  bank. — (See 
my  edition  of  the  Wealth  of  NaHons,  vol.  ii.  p.  333.) 

Tbe  Bank  of  the  NdherhntU  was  established  in  1814.  It  is  formed  on  the  model  of  the 
Bank  of  England ;  and  was  to  enjoy  for  25  years  the  exclusive  privilege  of  issuing  notes. 
The  origM  capital  ief5/M)9>900  florina  was  donbled  in  1819.    The  king  holds  one  tmlh  of 
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the  shares.  The  affidra  of  ^  banlc  are  maqiged  by  a  president,  seoetaiy,  and  6  directcn 
who  are  chosen  tr^fj  6  months,  but  may  be  Indefinitely;  re-elected.  This  baidc  discounts 
bills  of  exchange  with  three  responnble  signatures;  it  takes  contin«atJons  on  stock,  and 
sometimes  lends  on  bullion  at  mch  a  rate  •£  interest  and  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  agreed 
upon.  It  occasionally,  also,  inakes  loans  on  merchandise,  but  never  at  less  than  6  per  cent. 
Its  notes  yaiy  from  1,000  florins  to  26  flohns»  that  is,  firom  88|A  to  2^?^  '^^  UivideDds 
have  varied  from  3  to  7  per  cent  The  shares  are  each  1,000  florins,  and  are  at  present 
worth  25  per  «i^t.  premram  ex-dividend.  The  responsiblli^  of  the  dtareMden  k  limited 
to  the  amount  of  U\eir  stocks— (<7ofMiir#  An§wer  to  Cwmdar  QuerJet.) 

The  Bank  of  Hamburgk  is  a  deposit  bank,  and  its  afliufs  ars  nsnaged  aeoerding  to  a 
system  that  insures  the  fidlest  publicity.  It  receives  no  dqKMits  in  coin,  iiot.oa^  in  bulfiov 
of  a  certain  degree  of  fineness.  It  charges  itself  with  the  bulfion  at  the  rate  of  442  sdiyfoiga 
the  mark,  and  issues  it  at  a  rata  of  444  schiUiogs ;  beiag  a  ehaiga  of  {ihs,  or  nearly  j  psi 
cenL  for  its  retention.  It  advances  money  on  jewels  to  jtfas  of  thdr  value.  The  ei^  ia 
answerable  for  all  pledges  depoailod  with  the  bank ;  they  may  be  sold  by  auedon,  if  dbey 
remain  1  year  and  6  weeks  without  any  interest  being  paid.  If  the  value  be  not  clabned 
within  3  years,  it  is  forfeited  to  the  poor.  The  Bank  of  Hamborgk  is  inKiverBatty  admitle^ 
to  be  one  of  the  best  managed  in  Europe. 

The  Bank  of  Frames  was  founded  in  1803.  The  exeiusive  privilege  of  iasuing  noles 
payable  to  bearer  was  granted  to  it  for  40  yean»  The  capital  of  the  baink  consisted  at  firat 
of  46,000,000  fr.,  but  it  was  subse<|uent!y  increased  to  90,000,000  fr.,  divided  into  90,000 
shares  or  aetions  rf  1,000  fr.  each.  Of  these  shates,  67,900  are  in  the  hands  of  the  public; 
S2,100,  being  purchased  up  by  the  bank,  form  part  of  her  capital  The  notes  issued  bjr  tha 
bank  are  for  1,000  and  500  fr^.  The  dividend  varies  from  4  to  6  per  cent )  and  tfaeia  is^ 
besides,  a  regerve  letauied  from  the  profits,  which  b  veirted  in  tha  6  per  cents.  A  botnua  of 
900  fr.  a  share  was  paid  out  of  this  reserve  to  the  sharaboklerB  in  latSO.  The  reserve  la 
possession  of  the  bank  in  1828,  amounted  to  6,628,000  fr.  No  bflls  are  discounted  that 
have  more  than  3  months  to  nm.  The  customary  rate  of  discount  is  4  per  cent.,  but  il 
varies  aecovding  to  drcumstanoes.  The  discounts  in  1887  amounted  to  621,000,000  frv 
The  bank  is  obliged  to  open  a  e&mpie  eourmU  tbr  every  on»  who  requires  it;  and  perfoima 
services  for  those  who  have  such  accounts,  aunilar  to  those  rendered  by  the  private  bank* 
of  London  to  their  customers.  She  is  not  aUowed  to  charge  any  commission  upon  current 
accounts,  so  that  her  only  remuoeratioB  arises  out  of  the  use  of  the  money  placed  in  her 
hands  by  the  individuals  whose  paymehts  she  makes.  This  branch  of  the  busmess  ia  said 
not  to  be  profitable.  There  are  about  1,600  accounts  current  at  the  bonk;  and  of  the  entire 
expenses  of  the  establishment,  amounting  to  about  900,000  fr.  a  year,  two  tkMh  are  said  to 
be  incurred  in  this  department  The  bank  advances  money  on  pledges  of  dtfieront  kinds, 
such  as  foreign  coin  or  bullion,  government  er  other  securities,  dee.  It  also  undertakes  the 
care  of  valuable  articles,  as  plate,  jewels,  bills,  title-deeds,  dec  The  charge  is  i  per  eent* 
of  the  value  of  each  depoeit  for  every  period  of  6  months  or  under. 

The  administration  of  the  bank  is  vested  in  a  council  general  of  20  teembers,  vis.  17 
regents,  and  8  censora,  who  are  nominated  by  200  of  die  principal  proprietore.  The  king 
appoints  the  governor  and  deputy  governor.  The  first  must  be  possessed  of  150,  and  tha 
latter  of  50  shares.  A  compte  rendu  is  annually  published,  and  a  report  by  the  censors, 
vrhich  together  give  a  very  frill  exposition  of  the  afEaiis  of  the  bank.  The  institution  is 
flourishing,  and  enjoys  unlimited  credit — (For  frnther  details  with  r^peM  to  the  Bank  ef 
France,  see  Storek,  Cown  dEeommie  Politique,  Paris,  1823,  torn.  iv.  pp.  168—- 180.,  and 
the  Comptea  Rmdus  of  the  dififerent  yeeni) 

Banks  have  also  been  established  at  Berlin,  Copenhagen,  Vienna,  and  Petenburgh. 
Those  who  wish  for  detsuled  information  with  respect  to  these  establidunents,  may  oonsuh 
the  work  of  M.  Storch,  to  which  we  have  just  referred.  In  the  4th  volume,  there  is  an  ad- 
mirable account  of  the  paper  money  of  the  dififerent  continental  stateiL  The  objects  we  have 
in  view  will  be  accomplished  by  laying  before  our  readen  the  following  details  with  respect 
to  the  Commcroial  Bank  of  Russia,  eiAablished  in  1818: — ^'This  bank  receives  depostta  in 
gold  and  silver,  foreign  as  well  as  Russian  coin,  and  in  bars  and  ingots.  It  has  a  department 
for  transferring  the  sums  deposited  with  it,  on  the  plan  of  the  Hamburgh  Bank.  It  dis> 
counts  bills,  and  lends  money  on  depoats  of  merchandise  of  Ruasiaii  produce  or  origin.  Its 
capital  consists  of  30,000,000  of  bank-note  rubles.  It  is  administered  by  a  governor  and  4 
directors  appointed  by  government,  and  4  directors  elected  by  the  oommerdal  body  of  Peters- 
burgh.  The  property  in  the  bank  is  protected  against  aU  taxation,  sequestmtion,  or  attach* 
ment ;  and  it  is  enacted,  that  subjects  of  countries  with  which  Russia  may  be  at  war  shaU 
De  entitled  at  all  times  to  receive  back  their  deposits  vritfaout  any  reservation.  It  is  also  de- 
cslared,  that  at  no  time  shall  tiie  bank  be  called  upon  for  any  partof  its  capital  to  aasiat  the 
government  All  deposits  must  be  made  for  h  months  at  least,  and  be  vepayable  at  or  before 
that  period,  and  not  be  less  than  500  ruhlea :  sums  so  deposited  to  pay  i  per  cent  The 
deposits,  if  in  bars,  ingots,  or  foreign  specie^  are  estimated  in  Rnssian  silver  ooin,  and  so  regi^ 
tared  in  the  arjattattfln  j  and  if  ant  dfiwimuifld  back  withiAl&dagraof  theaxj^iratiQnQfO 
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Its 


moDlOm,  or  Ae  neeesaary  premhiin  pmSi  tar  tfao  prolongation,  the  owner  loees  the  right  of 
ebdming  his  original  depoeit,  and  most  take  its  estimated  valae  in  Rassilh  alver  coin.  Ifo 
ViUs  an  dlsooonted  tiiat  have  less  than  8  days  or  more  than  6  months  to  run.  The  rate  of 
disooant  is  6  ]^  cent  No  interest  is  allowed  on  money  deposited  in  the  hank,  unless  notice 
be  gi^eQ  ttiatit  wQI  be  allowed  to  lie  Ibr  a  year,  and  3  months^  notice  be  given  of  the  iiiten- 
tioo  to  draw  H  oat,  when  six  per  cent  interest  is  allowed."-— (Jr^%'«  Camhiat,  toI.  i.  p. 
80Q0     l^^i"  hank  has  brancheB  at  Archangel,  Moscow,  Odessa,  Riga,  dfcc 

The  Beoftk  vffht  XJnittA  SUatt  was  hieorporated  in  1810.  Its  eapilal  is  85,000,000  del- 
bn,  divided  into  360,000  abaras  of  190  doUaxs  eai^h.  8even  milSons  were  subscribed  by 
tte  United  Slates,  and  the  remaii^g  88,000,000  by  nidfridUals,  companies,  corporations, 
ftc  In  1988, 84,000  diares  Wei«  held  by  foreignera.  The  bank  tssaes  no  note  for  less 
tea  5  d<dfsni';  aH  its  notes  are  payttbie  in  apede  on  demand,  h  discounts  bills  and  makes 
advatiees  en  MKon  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  The  management  is  urtder  ^5  directors :  5 
«f  whom,  bdng  holders  of  stock,  are  anntiiJiy  Appointed  by  the  President  of  thd  United 
8MC8.    %tma  directors,  mduding  the  president,  constitute  a  Botod. 

The  principal  office  of  the  bank  is  in  Philadelphia ;  but  in  Januaiy,  1880,  it  Isad  iwentV' 
ieeefi  suboidiDala  offices,  or  branch  banks,  eMabfohed  hi  different  parts  of  the  Union.  8tJb* 
joined  is  a  statement  of  some  of  the  items  in  the  aAirs  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  Stat^  on 
the  1st  of  April,  1680,  and  Oe  8d  oT  Noirember,  1833. 


Funded  deMteldliytiie  bank  ... 
Real  rafale          -          .          -          -          - 
FBa4s  ia  Baropa^  aqaal  to  specie 
Specie      ...... 

PnWcdepoelts     ... 

Frtrate  deposils 

1880. 

1888. 

3S^U8,S70-8»dot. 

10i3$6,«8a-54 

11,132,530-00 
t,8§l,800-75 
ft,7M,49eM 
0,043.74807 
8,003,501-87 
7,704,250-87 

ie,083,8O4'0O 

46,798,034-05  dol. 

16,304,408  48 
4,747,606-45 
1,888,731-51 
3,665,01630 
8.026,055-45 
6,957,831 -54 
7,633,808^84 
17.068.73336 

The  total  liabiHlies  of  the  bank  to  the  pablio  on  the  1st  of  NoTember,  1832,  including  its 
notes  in  drenlation,  deposits,  and  debts  to  the  holders  of  public  funds,  were  37,296,960*20 
doilws^  and  its  tssetB>  including  specie,  cash  in  Europe,  debts  from  individuals,  banking 
compuiies,  dec  were  79,593,870-97  dollars ;  leaving  a  surplus  of  42.296,920-77  dollars, 
diowtng  the  stibtlity  of  the  bank  to  be  equal  to  that  of  any  insdtution  of  the  sort  in  the 
w^Ad^Report  to  StcrOBo^  tf  Trtmmy  m  AJfmrs  tftke  Bank  of  the  United  Siateg^ 
Dec  4. 1832.)  The  charter  of  the  bank  expires  in  1836.  A  Mil  for  its  renewal  passed 
both  houses  of  Congress  fai  1892,  but  was  rc|Bcted  br  the  President.  The  probability,  how- 
99WK,  seems  to  bo,  tbatthe  measure  will  sliU  pass.  Of  ifti  expediency  no  reasonable  doubt 
can  be  cnteMained. 

(We  stated  in  our  last  Supplement  that  Use  President  had  succeeded  in  his  contest  with 
this  Mtabfiahmant,  and  that  the  probability  was,  that  it  would  wind  up  its  a^rsin  the  course 
of  the  picsant  year*  But  con^  then  it  has  been  rechaxtersd,  in  so  ftur  at  least  as  respects 
Peon^lvaoia,  by  thelegiskture  of  that  state ;  and  it  seems  to  be  exviBcted  that  it  will  be  ro- 
chattend  by  tltt  l^gislatnrs  of  some  of  thn  other  states.  Although,  therefore,  the  United 
States  Bank  no  In^  exists,  as  a  great  national  establishment,  it  maintains  its  ptooe  as  the 
gpeatost  banking  eompany  of  the  New  World ;  and  is,  in  this  refpect,  second,.indeed,  to 
aone  anywhere  to  he  met  with,  except  the  Bank  of  Bngland. — Sup.) 

The  fstabBshmfPt  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  has  been  or  material  service,  by  aflbrd« 
ing  a  cmrency  of  undoubted  solidiW,  readily  accepted  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  At  the 
peiiod  whan  it  was  orgnUaed,  nothing  cotda  be  in  a lesssatisAikety  conditkm  than  the  paper 
emiwiey  of  the  United  States;  in  fiict,  with  tike  exoeptioa  perhaps  of  Bngland  and  Ireland, 
th^  have  sitfbiedinarB  than  any  other  oomjtry  from  the :  abuse  of  banking.  In  1814,  all 
the  banks  sootSi  end  west  of 'New  England  stopped  payvaent ;  and  it  appears,  from  the 
official  retons,  that  in  aB,  no  fewer  than  166  banks  were  in  this  predicament  between  the 
let  of  J«nu«y,  1811,  and  te  tst  of  Januaiy,  1890 !  It  is  6f  importance  to  obssrve,  dial 
most  of  thesD  bicnkswtee  joint  stodt  eompanies.  At  present  indeed,  thei«  are  no  strictly 
piivale  banking  oompanies  in  the  linked  mtea,'  They  aie  off  incorporated  by  law,  with  a 
fixed  c^Hta^  the  ahareholders  being  only  Sable^in  molt  caies,  tho||^  not  uniformly,  to  the 
exfeni^  dirir  shanc  '  They  aH  Issne  noter of  6  dollftis :  but  thelissne  of  botes  of  a  lower 
YsJue  htt  bacn  Ibrbidden  in  Pennsylvania,  J^aiylsnd,  and  ^btglni^.  .  A  go«>d  deal  has  been 
said  in  this  eountrr  of  the  flootishiflg  slate  of  the  New  ^England  banks,  partionlariy  those  of 
Msssachusetta,and  tii^  hav«  beenheU  pp  as  a  modelforoutimittaiQik  Bdt,  bad  as  our  ays 
tsmof  oeuntiy  bankkg  undoubted^  is,  we  should  be  exceeding  nsi^  tQ4»fraj^  attempt  Bftda 
10  Improve  il»t7  the  adop^oo  of  even  tlwhittpKts  of  the  AjA(  'cAnsystem.    Amongothor 
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ngQlations,  an  act  of  the  legislatara  of  MaasachusettB  provides  that  no  bank  for  the  isaoe  of 
notes  can  go  into^  operation  in  any  way,  nntil  at  leaat  half  its  capital  stock  shali  be  paid  ir 
gold  and  silver  into  the  bank,  and  be  aciuatly  existing  in  itji  coffers;  and  the  cashier  of 
every  bank  is  bound  to  make  specific  retains  once  a  year  of  its  debts  and  assets,  on  beim 
required  to  do  so  by  the  secretary  of  state.  But  such  regulations  are  found,  in  practice,  U 
be  nearly  if  not  wholly  worthless.  Instances  have  occurred  of  banks  having  borrowed  ar 
amount  of  dollars  equal  to  half  th^r  capital, /or  a  ^ngU  day/  and  of  such  dollars  havuig 
been  examined  by  the  commissioners  appomted  for  that  purpose^  and  reported  by  them,  and 
suxm  I  -    ■       - 

the 

United  I 

stances  can  be  of  common  occurrence ;  but  a  system  which  permits  of  frauds  of  this  sort 
being  perpetrated  under  cover  of  authonty,  must  be  altogether  vicious.  The  publicity,  too, 
to  which  the  banks  are  subiect,  is  injurious  rather  than  otherwise.  They  know  when  they 
are  to  be  called  upon  to  make  their  returns ;  and  in  order  to  render  them  as  favourable  as 
possible,  they  are  in  the  habit,  for  a  month  or  two  previously,  of  narrovring  their  diaoounta, 
to  the  great  inconvenience  of  those  with  whom  they  deal ;  and  endeavour  by  every  meana 
in  their  power,  through  temporary  loans,  and  all  manner  of  devices,  to  swell  the  amount  of 
bullion  in  their  coffers  on  the  day  of  examination.  If  the  banks  were  obliged  to  make  regular 
weekly  or  even  monthly  returns  of  their  situation,  they  might  afford  some  Uttie  useful  in« 
formation ;  bat  it  is  abundantly  obvious,  that  that  which  is  derived  from  the  present  retarna 
must  be,  even  when  not  so  intended,  misleading  and  deserving  of  veiy  little  attention.  Tha 
tmih  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  ever  to  organiase  secure  banka 
of  issue, — and  it  is  with  matdti  only  that  the  legislature  has  any  right  to  interfere,— «xo^  by 
obliging  them  to  give  security  for  their  notes.  Every  other  scheme,  how  carefully  soever  it 
may  be  devised,  is  sure  in  the  end  to  prove  nugatory  and  to  be  defeated.  That  part  of  the 
American  system  which  limits  the  responsibility  of  the  partaeia  in  a  bank  to  the  amoont  of 
their  shares,  seems  to  us  to  be  in  the  last  degree  objectionable.  It  affords  a  strong  temptlH 
tion  to  the  commissioA  of  fraud,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  it  possesses  a  single  counter- 
vailing advantage.  We  have  been  atfsured  by  those  well  acquainted  with  the  facts,  that  it 
has  been  productive  of  the  most  mischievous  consequences.  Six  of  the  Massachusetts  bank% 
having,  or  professing  to  have,  a  capital  of  800,000  dollars,  foiled  between  the  1st  of  Jannaxy^ 
181 1,  and  the  Ist  of  July,  1880. 

We  subjoin  an  official  abstract  of  the  state  bf  the  84  banks  existing  in  Masnohnsetla  oa 
the  first  Saturday  of  August,  1838. 

Abstraet  Aeeouat  of  the  Massachusetu  Baaks. 


Capital  stock  paM  fai    • 
Bills  in  circulation 

Oollu*. 

Bills  of  Banks  In  this  State     - 

Dolkn. 

M,5aO,S(NM)0 

l,9»,3n-M 

7,122,85600 

Bills  of  banks  elsewhere 

174,968-n 
a,307,784-« 

Nett  profiu  on  hand     - 

■  1.031,900ie 

Balances  due  ttom  other  banks 

Balances  due  to  other  hanks    - 

1,993,90115 

Due  to  the  banks,  excepting  ba- 

Cash deposited,  &o.,  not  hearhig 

lances  -          •       '  - 

38,889,72744 

interest           ... 

8,938,970-33 

Total  resources  of  the  banks    - 

44,042,006-64 

Cash  deposited,  bearing  Intsrest 

6.268,584-61 

Amount  of  last  dividend 

689,575-0) 

Due  fk-om  the  banks 

43,996,900-00 

—         reserved  proflu      - 
Debts  seenred  by  pledge  of  stock 

436,708-74 

Gold,  silver,  ita.  in  banks       - 

902,205-78 

944,761^73 

Real  estate        ... 

738,612-64 

-^    dtt«,  and  considered  doubtfU 

811,914-78 

Rate  of  dividend  on  amount  of  capital  of  the  banks,  as  existing  when  dividend  was  made,  ft-I85 
percent. 

Mr.  Gallatin  has  given  the  following  account  of  the  number  and  capital  of  the  banking  ea- 
tablishmenta  existing  in  the  United  States  on  the  1st  erf  Januaiy,  1830:-^ 


8Ut» 

ffwlMr 

Capitel. 

Steta. 

KflnW 
oTBukt. 

Cpltfl. 

noflm. 

JkHHam, 

66 

80,480,000 

North  Carollaa 

3 

3.195,000 

Maine  ... 

18 

8,050,000 

South  Carolina    . 

5 

4.631,000 

New  Hampshire 

18 

1,791,676 

Georgia 
LoQlslana 

9 

4,803,020 

Vermont 

10 

438,025 

4 

6,665,980 

Rhode  Island  - 

47 

6,118,897 

Alabama 

8 

643,503 

Connecticut     - 

13 

4,485^ 

Mississippi      • 

1 

030,600 

New  York       - 

37 

80,083,353 

Tennessee 

1 

737,817 

New  Jersey     - 

18 

8.017,009 

Ohio    . 

11 

1,454,386 

Pennsylvania  - 
Delaware 

S3 

4 

'*^]S& 

Mkhigaa 
FloriSi 

1 
1 

10,600 
75,000 

Maryland         -       ''  - 
District  of  OolumMa* 

Virginia           r 

13 

0 

4 

6,890,495 
3,875,704 
0,571,100 

Delaware 

8 

TMal       • 

380 

110,101,898 
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Far  {nrther  information  vnih  respect  to  the  banks  of  the  United  States,  see  the  Report, 
I2lh  of  February,  1820,  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (W.  H.  Crawford,  Esq.)  to  Con- 
gress;  the  psiinpiilet  of  Albert  Gallatin,  Esq.  on  the  Currency  and  Banking  System  of  the 
tlnited  States,  Philadelphia,  1831 ;  Gauged  a  Account  of  Paper  Monet/  and  Banking  in  the 
United  Statesy  JfC  And  for  further  details  as  to  foreign  banks,  see  Bobdeaux,  Calcutta, 
CaaisTiAKiA,  CopsiriiAOB^r,  Naples,  &c 

{Private  Banke  of  ike  United  Statet.^^The  following  table  shows  die  extraordinary  pro« 
gress  that  the  banking  system  has  made  in  the  United  States.  It  has  recently,  however, 
sostaimd  a  considerable  check  by  the  suppression  in  New  York  and  most  other  states  of  all 
bank  notes  for  less  than  5  dollars,  and  by  the  regulation  enforced  by  government,  that  the 
priee  of  all  pnbbc  lands  shall  be  paid  in  specie.  Itapipears,  from  the  official  accounts  pub- 
lished by  Older  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York,  that  the  notes  for  less  than  5  dol- 
lars ia  circulation  in  that  state  on  the  1st  of  December,  1834,  amounted  to  3,730,902  dollars ; 
and  Aese  hare  since  been  either  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  suppressed.  We  do  not  know 
Ihat  any  official  account  has  been  published  of  the  issue  of  such  notes  In  the  other  states ; 
bat  there  canlie  no  doubt  that,  in  the  aggregate,  it  must  have  been  many  times  greater  than 
tksir  issue  in  New  York  only.  And  as  these  notes  are  everywhere,  we  believe,  in  the 
coarse  of  being  withdrawn  from  circulation,  it  is  clear  that  a  large  additional  amount  of 
specie  will  be  required  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  occasioned  by  their  withdrawal.  This  cir- 
camstance  seems  sefficiently  to  aceonnt  for  the  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  alteration  in 
the  proportion  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  American  ^mint  (See  article  Coihs  in  this  Supple- 
meat),  very  little  silver  has  be^i  exported  from  America  to  Europe.  The  alteration  in 
question  has  made  it  profital>le  to  use  gold  in  preference  to  silver  in  all  large  payments  where 
metallic  money  is  employed ;  but  the  suppression  of  small  notes  has,  at  the  same  time, 
opened  a  new  field  for  the  employment  of  silver  as  a  subsidiary  currency,  or  as  a  means  of 
cfiktin^  cmaH  payments ;  and  it  seems  to  be  generally  supposed,  that  dlie  most  part  of  the 
siher  that  would  otherwise  have  found  its  way  to  foreign  countries,  in  consequence  of  the 
Dew  ttiint  regulations,  will  be  retained  in  this  subordinate  capacity. 


Aceoont  of  the  Progress  of  Banking  in  the  United  States,  from  January,  1815,  to  January,  1835 ; 
spccuybif  tbs  Number  of  Banks  in  ibe  different  Suteit,  at  different  E|hk:1i8,  witb  tbe  Amount  of 
tbeir  Capital.     iQfieial  LetUr  fry  the  Surtary  to  the  Amtican  Treatwrf,  6tk  Jmmu,rfy  1836.  p.  91.) 


C^r^iEftL 


4,  "/1 ,097 


irfl-OCO 


n       lyOliTlO 


v^mfis^ 


ms^va 


[>|ij.tal 


JlH.'l^.tno 

3^1^9.357 
fi90,tlXl 


m^i&jmi 


m.atn^ii  jw 


Hilary  ]i 


GipittL 


ftll«,B9T 


2,m-,nua 

4v&t]H'W 


a  3 


l4JJi2,a6S   U7 


1,4S«,T4S 

E.lr|3,H7 


Kl^l^TM 


n-vaa^aani  jDTigoa>iBa,7SS  eas  14s  xn.'va^ 


JumiVT^  1136. 


A0;4glv4SQ 

ivosfyiei 

37,<4i444 

7,effi^Hfi» 
a,4R3» 


lift 

B7J7ai;t4S 
MSf^rat 


0;3HJ,71E 
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MMWiit  of  tiw  Avcnta  Dfvideiids  paid  by  tlM  Bante  of  tto  State  of  New  Tork,  on  tbetr  paM  np 
Capitals,  in  1831.  IW.  1831,  and  1§M.— (ii«poft  rf  Bank  C»mmi$sum€rs  to  the  Legidaturc  «$  -^VW 
rorik,ttadJaii.l8S5.) 


1881. 
0  Country  banka,  capttalt  of  100,000  doUan, 

and  under    --,--- 
0  do.  caplMla  over  100,000  doUara,  aad  not 

over  900,000  dolUfS             ... 
10do.,capllaUover«0.000doUan    - 

Tola»    . 
183S. 
17  Country  banka,  let  claaa,  aa  above 
U     do.        do.     Melaaa      ... 
11     do.        do.     Sddaaa      •          •          - 

13  New  York  city  banks 

Tetnl    - 
1833. 

10  Country  bank»,  Itt  claaa     ... 

14  do.        do.     Sddaaa     - 

11  do.        do.     3ddaaa     - 

14  New  York  dly  banka         ... 

ty>cai   . 

1814^ 

90  Country  bknka,  let  daaa    -        ''.         . 

91  do.        do.     9ddaaa     -          .          - 
13     do.        do.     Sddaaa     ... 

19  New  York  eky  banka         •          -          - 

Total     - 

CqpUd. 

AMMt«r  DifidaJk 

Bi*parc»l. 

Dollara. 
8B0.O00 

l,30&,00O 

3:790,000 

PoHata. 

80iSD0 

117,180 
330,000 

9-14 
8-80 

«.o»»ooo 

M7<080 

8-70 

1,080.000 
1.745,000 
4,100,000 
11,311,900 

196,500 
103,090 
809,068 
009,109 

0-43 
0-84 

800 
Aid 

18,009,800 

l,a7»,903 

7-90 

i^ooS 

4,100,000 
U411.«» 

197,900 
906,080 
444,190 

700,787 

10-90 

90,979,800 

1,008,403 

7«0 

1,080,000 
J,490/X» 

4,7iV,tX» 
18,611,900 

III! 

10-43 
850 

8-or 

7»9* 

98.790,800 

1       1,834,779 

8'» 

TIL   Bavko  rom  SATurci^ 

An  banki  ealabliihod  for  tbo  foe^  of  mall  flonw  depoailed  by  the  pooler  dooo  ofperMfefli 
ami  for  the  aoeanuilktion  of  iqcIi  aoma  at  compound  intereat  They  are  managed  by  in- 
dividuala,  who  dative  no  benefit  whatever  from  the  depoaits.  All  mooiaa  paid  into  any 
Savinga  Bank  eataMiahed  aocording  to  the  proviaioDa  of  the  act9  Geo.  4.  e.  92.  are  otdeied  bo 
be  paid  into  the  Banka  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  veeled  in  Bank  annmtiea  «r  Exchequer 
billa.  The  mteraat  payable  to  depoaitora  la  not  to  exceed  3^  per  cent,  per  Hemj  at  3LSa^ 
6^  per  cent  per  wwum.  No  depoaitor  can  octntribute  more  than  90L,  exdvaive  of  coa^ 
pound  intereatyto  a  Savinga  Bank  inany  one  year;  and  tibe  total  depoaha  lo  be  leoandl 
from  any  one  individoal  are  not  to  exceed  15o£ ;  and  whenever  the  depoaita,  and  compooiid 
.tntenat  accruing  open  them,  atanding  in  the  name  0i  any  one  individoal,  iktA  aaMiinft  to 
SOO/.,  no  intereat  ahall  be  pa^aUe  upon  ioch  depoait  eo  long  mm  it  ahaU  amount  to  SOOiL 
Since  the  eatabUahmeotof  tUa  ayitom  in  1817,  down  to  Janimry,  1881,  the  anma  received 
from  depoaitflra,  and  the  intereat  aocming  vpon  them,  amowifod  to  80,760vSd6A,  of  whic^ 
the  depoaitora  had  received,  in  principal  and  intereat,  6,848jSd8A ;  leaving  at  tfie  period  m 
queation,  a  bahmce  due  to  the  depoaitora  of  15,Ul,890iL  The  eommiaaianen  for  the  t»> 
duction  6f  the  national  debt  have  the  diapoaal  of  tiie  aoraa  teated  in  the  pahlie  frmda  on  M> 
ooont  of  Bavinga  Banka. 

The  principle  and  object  of  dieae  InatitotiaDa  cannot  he  too  highly  eommended.  hk  <he 
metropoUa,  and  many  other  parte  of  England,  peMic  banka  do  not  receive  amall  depadK% 
and  upon  none  do  they  pay  any  inteieat  And  even  in  Scotluid,  where  the  public  bank* 
allow  intereat  upon  depoaita,  they  do  not  geneftdlr  receive  leaa  than  ^OL  But  ww  poor  peik 
aona  are  able' to  aaveeo  large  a  aum,  except  by  a  lenglhened  course  of  economy.  Thebrntlv 
therefore,  ia,  that  until  Bavinga  Banka  were  eatahliahed,  the  poor  were  every  where  without 
the  meana  of  eecorely-.and  pro6tahIy  inveoting-thoae  email  aoma  they  are  not  nnfreqoentlj 
in  a  condition  to  aave ;  end  were  conafl^pient^  led,  from  the  diflkmlty  of  diapoiing  of  fhen^ 
to  neglect  oppoftnnltwi  for  making  eavinge>  or  If  they  did  make  them,  vrere  templed^  by  <he 
ofier  of  highmtareat,  to  lend  them  to  penonaof  donbtlul  i^iaraeleiB  and  deaperate  fortunea^ 
by  whom  they  were,  far  the  moat  part,  aqnandered.  Under  anch  ekaametancei^  itia-ptoiit 
that  nothing  conki  benuxe  Important,  in  the  viear  ef  diflhamg  habita  cf' forethought  and 
economy  amongatthe  kboadng  cloaaea,  diao  the  aatabliihniiiBnt  of  Savingi  Bei^wbeie.die 
smalleet  auma  are  placed  in  poifoct  aafoty,  are  accumulated  at  compound  Intereat,  and  are 
paid,  with  &eir  accumulation^  the  moment  they  are  demanded  by  the  depoaitoia.  The 
ayatem  ia  yet  only  in  ila  infonqr ;  but  the  magnitude  of  the  depoeita  abeedy  received,  eete 
ita  powerful  and  aalntaiy  opendon  in  a  very  alriking  point  of  view. 

We  aabjoin  a  co^  of  the  mlea  of  the  8t  Panoraa  Savinga  Bank,  which  m^  be  taken  •■ 
a  model  foir  eimilar  malitntlona,  ineamoch  ae  they  haiw  been  dravm  up  with  gnat  caie,  and 
doady  correopond  with  te  proviaiona  hi  the  act  8  Geow  4.  e*  9)» 
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1.  JKnMftMMt.— This  Bank  is  under  th«  management  of  a  president,  Tlee-preaidentg,  truitees,  and 
not  IcM  than  titty  managers,  none  of  whom  are  permitted  to  derive  any  benefit  whatsoever,  directly 
or  indirectly,  flrom  the  deposits  received,  or  the  produce  tliereof.  One  or  more  of  the  managers  attend 
when  the  Bank  is  open  for  business. 

2.  SttperiMtendhif  Committee,— -A  committee  of  not  less  than  ten  managers,  three  of  whom  form  a 
• -* ' ^ "  -'-*--  "- .jI  business  of  this  Banic ;  to 

...  leir  own  body,  and  to  appoint 

a  treasurer  or  treasurers,  agent  or  agents,  auditors,  an  actuary  and  clerks,  and  other  officers  and  ser- 


.nonini,  is  empowered  to  superintend,  manage,  and  conduct  the  general  business  of  this  Bank ;  to 
add  to  their  number  flrom  among  the  managers ;  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  their  own  body,  and  to  appoint 


vants,  and  to  withdraw  anv  sudi  appointments,  and  to  appoint  others,  should  it  be  coMidered  neces- 
eary  so  to  do.  The  proceedtaigs  of  this  committee  are  regularly  laid  before  the  general  meetings  of 
the  Bank. 

3.  fSesttsss.-^The  snperlntendtaig  committee  is  empowered  to  add  to  the  number  of  managers,  until 
they  amnaM  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  exclusively  of  the  president,  vice-presidents,  and  trustees. 
And  any  vacancies  of  president,  vice-presidents,  and  trustees,  are  to  be  filled  up  at  a  general  meeting. 

4.  Oemermi  Mttthift.'^A.  general  meeting  of  the  president,  vice-presidents,  trustees,  and  managers  or 
this  Bank  shall  be  held  onee  a  year,  in  the  month  of  February.  The  superintending  committee  shall 
lay  before  every  such  meeting  a  report  of  the  transactions  of  the  Bank,  and  state  of  the  accounts. 
The  sapeiintending  committee  for  the  sueceedins  year  shall  be  elected  at  such  general  meeting ;  and 
ftiiliag  such  election,  the  former  committee  i^all  be  considered  as  reappointed. 

5.  9p»eial  Meetings.-— TIm  superintending  committee  are  anthorised  to  call  special  general  meetings 
when  they  think  proper ;  and  also,  on  the  requisition  of  any  m  managers,  delivered  in  writing  to  tha 
actuary,  or  to  the  manager  in  attendance  U  the  Bank }  and  of  such  meeting  seven  days'  notice  shall 
be  given. 

6.  LUbOUf  af  Tnsteea^  MMorfn^  Qfietn^  4>e.— No  trustee  or  naaager  shall  be  petsonaUy  liable 
except  for  his  own  acu  and  deeds,  nor  for  any  thing  done  by  him  in  virtue  of  his  ofllce,  eacept  where 
he  shall  be  gnSlty  of  wilfhl  neglect  or  defkutt  ;■  but  the  treasurer  or  tieasmers,  the  actuary,  and  every 
olRcer  intrusted  with  the  receipt  or  custody  of  any  sum  of  money  deposited  for  the  purposes  of  thtt 
Institution,  and  every  officer,  or  other  person,  receiving  salarv  or  allowance  for  their  services  from 
the  ftinds  thereof,  shall  give  good  and  sufficient  securtly,  by  bond  or  bonds,  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace 
of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  for  the  Just  and  faithfhl  execution  of  such  office  of  trust. 

7.  Iit9€Mtment  mnd  Umiftion  tif  Depvsite.— Deposiu  of  not  less  than  ans  dUUiMjr,  and  not,exceeding 
'  (kirty  Mtnids  in  the  whole,  exehisive  of  compoimd  Interest,  fh>m  any  one  depositor,  or  trustee  of  a 

ieposnor,  during  each  sad  every  year  ending  on  the  Wth  of  November,  will  be  received  and  invested, 
pursuant  to  9  Geo.  4.  c.  9iL  s.  11 ,  until  the  same  shall  amount  to  one  hundred  and  fift^  pounds  in  the 
whole ;  and  when  the  principal  and  interest  together  shall  amount  to  tiss  hundred  prands,  then  no 
interest  will  be  payable  on  such  deposit,  so  long  as  it  shaU  continue  to  amount  to  that  sum.  But  depo- 
sitors whose  accounts  amounted  to,  or  exceeded,  ttte  hundred  pe«nd»,  at  the  imssing  of  the  said  act, 
on  the  Ififth  of  July,  1838,  will  continue  to  be  entitled  to  interest  and  compound  interest  thereon. 

8.  Inurest  Ut  be  aUewid  f  Depoeitort.— In  conformity  with  the  34th  clause  of  the  0  Qeo.  4.  c.  OS^,  aa 
Intercet  at  the  rate  of  7^.  per  cent,  per  day.  being  Ml.  8e.  5id.  per  cent,  per  annum  {the  full  ameuni 
mmiAoHaed  by  the  tsid  etA) ,  wiU  be  allowed  to  depositors,  and  placed  to  their  accounts  as  a  cash  deposit. 
la  the  monu  of  Jfonember  in  each  year.  Depositors  demanding  payment  of  the  whole  amount  of 
their  deposify^in  this  Bank,  will  be  allowed  the  hilereRt  due  on  such  depoeits  up  to  the  day  on  which 
iSBtka  of  withdrawing  shaD  be  given,  but  no  inlerast  wHi  be  allowed,  in  any  case,  on  the  factional 
parts  of  a  pound  sterlmg . 

9.  Demripiien  and  i>eclaratiM.— Every  person  desirons  of  making  any  deposit  to  this  Bank,  shall,  at 
the  time  of  making  their  first  deposit,  and  at  such  other  times  as  they  shall  be  required  so  to  do,  declara 
their  residence,  occupation,  profession,  or  calling,  and  sign  (ehher  by  themselves,  or,  in  case  of  infants 
uadnrllie  ageof  s<ven  years,  by  some  person  or  persons  to  be  approvedof  by  the  trustees  or  managers, 
or  their  oolcer)  a  declaration  that  they  are  not  dlroctlv  or  indirectly  entitled  to  any  deposit  In,  or  bene- 
Ht  fhim,  the  funds  of  any  other  Savings  Bank  in  England  or  Irelano,  nor  to  any  sum  or  sums  standing 
la  the  aaaie  or  names  of  any  other  person  or  persons  in  the  books  of  this  Bank.  And  in  case  any  such 
deoiaratloa  shall  not  be  true,  every  such  person  (or  the  person  on  whose  behalf  such  declaration  may 
have  been  signed)  shall  forfolt  and  lose  all  right  and  title  lo  such  deposits,  and  tlie  trustees  and 
Bumagers  shall  cause  the  sum  or  sums  so  forfeited  to  be  paid  to  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt ;  but  no  depositor  shall  be  subject  or  liable  to  any  such  forfeiture,  on  account  of 
bofaw  a  trustee  on  behalf  of  others,  or  of  being  Interested  la  the  ftinds  of  any  Friendly  Society  legally 
established. 

10.  TVwfsst  on  behalf  ef  otAers. -^Persons  may  act  as  trustees  for  depositors,  whether  such  persons 
are  tbenoselves  depositors  in  any  Sairlngs  Bank  or  not,  provided  that  such  trustee  or  trustees  shall 
asake  such  declaration  on  behalf  of  such  depositor  or  deposlton,  and  be  suMect  to  the  like  conditions 
fai  every  respect,  as  are  required  in  the  case  of  persons  making  deposits  on  their  own  account,  and  the 
leeeipt  and  receipts  of  such  trustee  or  trustees,  or  the  survivor  of  them,  or  the  executors  or  adminis- 
tratoM  of  aay  sole  trustee,  or  surviving  trustee,  with  or  without  (ae  may  be  required  bv  the  managen) 
the  receipt  of  the  person  on  whose  account  such  sum  nay  have  been  deposited,  shall  be  a  good  and 
valid  discharge  to  Uie  trustees  and  managers  of  the  Institution. 

11.  Jlfis^s.— Deposiu  are  received  f^om,  or  for  the  benefit  6f,  mlaon,  and  are  subject  to  the  same 
regulations  as  the  deposits  of  penons  of  31  years  of  sge  and  upwards. 

10.  t*rt0ndl9  tmd  CharkUU  5setsttes.— Friendly  SoeletleSr  legally  established  prevtoas  lo  the  28th  of 
July,  iSSd,  may  deposit  their  flinds  through  their  treasurer,  steward,  or  other  officer  or  officers,  with- 
out any  Ihnltalion  as  to  the  amount.  But  Friendly  Boeieties  formed  and  earolled  after  that  date,  are 
not  permitted  to  make  deposiu  exceeding  the  sum  of  SOtM.,  principal  and  Interest  included ;  and  no 
iflderest  wlU  be  payable  thereon,  wbsaever  the  same  shall  amount  to,  or  continos  at,  the  said  sum  of 
VOL  or  upwards. 

Dsposfis  are  received  flrom  the  trustees  or  treasarsrs  of  Charitable  Societies,  not  exceeding  1001.  per 
aaBttm,  provided  the  amount  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  the  sum  of  3001.,  exclusive  of  interest. 

IJ.  DepositM  of  Pmeons  unabU  to  attend,— formB  are  giVen  at  tlm  office,  enabling  persons  to  become 
depoeitiirs  who  are  unable  to  attend  peraonally »  and  those  who  have  previously  made  a  deposit,  may 
eead  additional  sums,  tegethmr  with  tMr  beek^\j  any  other  pesson. 

14.  Dtfotiurei*  Boek.—Tho  deposits  ara  entered  in  the  books  of  the  Bank  at  the  time  they  are  made, 
sold  the  depositor  receives  a  book  wkh  a  corresponding  entry  therein ;  which  book  must  be  brought 
to  the  oAee  every  time  that  any  further  sum  is  deposited,  also  when  notice  is  given  for  wlthdrawmg 
moaev,  and  at  the  ttane  tiM  repayment  Is  to  i>s  made,  so  that  the  transacttons  may  be  duly  entered 

15,  fhthdinming  BepMlfs.— Deposltora  loay  receive  the  whole  or  any  part  of  their  deposits  on  any 
day  appointed  by  the  managers,  not  exceeding  fouriem  days  after  notice  has  been  given  fur  that  pur- 
pass  i  sat  soeh  deposits  can  only  be  repaid  to  the  depositor  personally,  or  to  the  bearer  of  an  order 
under  the  hand  of  the  depositor,  signed  In  the  presence  of  either  the  minister  or  a  churchwarden  of  . 
the  parish  la  which  the  depositor  resktee^  of  a  Justice  of  the  peace,  or  ef  a  manaf  ar  af  this  Bank. 
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t>Th»  Depo»iU>r*i  ^aok  mvxt  alieays  he  prcduefd  vhen  lunice  of  withdrawing  is  given. 

16.  Monep  tpitkdratnt.  may  he  re-deposited, — Depositors  may  withdraw  any  snnri  or  gams  of  money,  and 
re-4epo6it  the  same  at  ary  time  or  limes  within  anyone  year,  reckoning  from  the  20tb  dayofNovem- 
ber,  provided  auch  sum  or  lanie  of  money  re-deposited,  and  any  previous  deposit  or  deposits  which 
may  have  been  made  by  such  depositor  in  the  course  of  the  year,  taken  tn^^eiher,  shall  not  exceed,  at 
any  time  in  eiich  year,  the  sum  of  302.,  additional  principal  money  bearing  interest. 

17.  Return  or  Refusal  of  Depofits.— This  Bunk  is  at  Ub^Tly  to  return  the  amount  of  tbe  depoaits  to 
all  or  any  of  tie  depositors,  and  may  refuse  to  receive  deposits  in  any  case,  where  it  sbafl  be  deemed 
expedient  so  to  do. 

18.  Deposit*  of  a  deceased  Depositor  excteding  Fifty  Pounds. — In  case  of  the  death  of  any  depositor 
in  this  Bank,  whose  deposits,  and  the  interest  i hereon,  shall  exceed  in  tbe  whole  the  sum  of //fy 
pounds,  the  same  shall  only  be  paid  to  the  executor  or  execntors,  adniinisti-ator  or  administnitors,  on 
the  production  of  tbe  probate  of  the  will,  or  Iftters  of  aduiinistralion. 

10.  Deposits  of  a  deceased  Depositor  n»t  exceeding  Fifty  Pohnds. — In  case  a  depositor  in  this  Bank 
aiiall  die,  whose  depitsits,  inoludinfc  interest  thereon,  shal'l  not  exceed  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds,  and  tbai 
tlie  trustees  or  managers  sItaU  be  satisfied  that  no  will  was  made  and  left,  and  that  uo  letters  of 
administration  will  be  taken  out,  they  slult  be  at  hbnrty  to  pay  the  same  to  thf>  relatives  or  frienda 
of  the  deceased,  or  any  or  either  of  them,  or  acc^rdinx  to  the  statute  of  distribution,  or  require  the 
production  of  letters  of  aduiinistratioo,  at  their  discretion.  And  the  Bank  shall  be  indemnified  by 
any  such  payments  from  all  and  every  claim  in  respect  thereof  by  any  perifon  whatsoever. 

SO.  Certificate. — ^In  aH  cases  wherein  certificates  shall  be  required  of  the  amount  of  deposits  in  this 
Bank  belonging  to  depositors  therein,  for  the  piirpope  of  obtainirg,  free  of  Ptnmp  duties,  a  prrbate  of 
will,  or  letters  of  adfninistration,  svch  certificate  slwll  be  signed  by  a  manager,  and  eouuteraicned  by 
the  actuary  for  the  time  being,  as  a  true  extract  from  the  Ledger  of  the  Institution. 

81.  .Arbitration  vf  Differences. ^In  case  any  dispute  shall  arine  between  the  truKtees  or  managers  of 
this  Rank,  or  any  person  or  persons  acting  niider  tUein,  and  any  individual  depositor  liierejn,  or  any 
trustee  of  a  depositor,  or  any  person  claiming  to  be  such  execntnr,  administrator,  or  np.xl  of  kin,  then, 
and  in  every  such  case,  the  matter  so  in  dispute  shaJI  be  referred  to  the  barrister  at  law  appointed  by 
the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  tbe  national  debt,  under  the  auibcrity  of  the  9  Geo.  4.  c.  92. 
9. 45. ;  and  whatever  award,  order,  or  determination  shull  b>?  made  by  the  said  barrJHler^  shall  be  bind- 
ing and  concIusiVB  upon  ali  parties,  and  slmll  be  final,  to  all  intents  aud.purposea,  without  any  apfieal.  . 

Purchase  of  Govern tncnt  Anntdttes  by  depositors  in  Savings  Bankjh — ^The  act  2  &  3 
WiiL  4.  c.  14.  enables  depositors  in  Savings  banks  and  others  to  purchase  government  an* 
Duities  for  life  or  for  years,  and  either  immediate  or  dc^ferred.  At  present  these  annuities 
are  limited  to  20/.  a  year.  The  money  advanced  is  returnable  in  case  the  contracting  p&rtj 
does  not  live  to  the  age  at  which  the  annuity  is  tt»  become  payable,  or  is  unable  to  continne 
the  monthly  or  annual  instalmcnu<t.  That  this  measure  was  benevolently  intended,  aiul 
that  it  may  be  productive  of  advantage  to  many  individuals,  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  we  look 
upon  all  attempts,  and  particularly  those  made  by  government,  to  get  individuals  to  ex- 
change capital  for  annuities,  as  radically  objectionable ;  and  as  being  subverrive  of  pfinciplei 
which  ought  to  be  strengthened  rather  than  weakened. — (See  Fu^tds.) 

Summary  of  Savings  Banks,  Su^.  In  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  Kovember,  193S. 


In  Rngland  there  were,  on  the  lOlh  of  November, 
1832,  384  Savings  Banks :  of  these,  7  have  mad^ 
no  return,  the  remaining  Banks  contain. 


DefxMilora. 


£ 
Under    20 

—  50 

—  100 

—  IfiO 

~    aoo 

Above  900 


Friendly  Societies 
Charitable  ditto 


No. 
105,035 
103,536 
47,903 
17,031 
7,908 
J,756 


874,169 
4,162 
1,906 


Amount. 


£ 

1,410.703 
3,146,753 
3,235.0S3 
8,042,4-25 
1,338,233 
030,063 


12,161,607-1 
623,273 
131,148 


AcGoams  •>  .  •    380,337  13,016,028 

Average  amottnC  of  eaeh  deposit  In  Bngland,  39i. 

*This  Is  the  amotttit  given  in  the  table  whence 
this  abstract  has  been  taken,  but  it  does  not  quite 
agree  with  the  items. 


In  iTales  tliere  were  on  tlie  10th  of  November, 
1832, 23  Pavings  Banks :  1  has  ipftde  no  returns 
tbe  remaining  Banks  contain. 


Depositors 
Friendly  Societies 
Charitable  ditto. 


Accounto    -  .  .    10,5»1      340.794 

Average  anioant  of  each  deposit  in  Wales,  31/. 


No. 
10,374 
167 
63 


£ 
1A^573 
23,3^5 
3,830 


In  Ireland  there  were,  on  the  lOih  of  November, 
1832, 77  Savings  Banks :  7  have  made  no  retara  ; 
tbe  remaining  Banks  conuin. 


DepoMton. 


Depositors 
Friendly  Societies 
Charitable  ditto 


AceonnU    ...    SS,470  1,045,893 
Average  amount  of  each  deposit  in  Ireland,  30f. 


No. 
87.898 
234 
347 


£ 
1,004,189 
10,600 
31,037 


Grand  ToUl  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  on  the  10th  of  November,  1832. 

StviosiBaaks.- 

AoeouBti. 

AmooBt 

Aitntt  AnoQBt  of  oufa  Deposit. 

483 

430,400 

14,311,647 

£ 
30 

(From  the  StatiHieal  TMe  eompfled  by  Jokm  Tidd  PraU,  £sf .) 

Bavks  (IfiriTSD  Btatbs). 
[Hustorical  Account  of  Banking  in  the  VniUd  States. — Although  varione  plans  had  been 
formed,  as  weH  before  as  during  tbe  war  of  4he  Revolution,  for  the  establishment  of  a  public 
bank  of  deposit^  discount,  and  circulation,  the  first  which  was  actually  earned  into  eiecu- 
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tion,  within  the  territoTy  of  the  TTnited  States,  was  that  of  Mr.  Robert  Morris,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Finance  under  the  Old  Congress.  The  Bank  of  North  America  was  incorporated 
by  that  body  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1781,  and  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  on 
the  first  day  of  the  following  month  of  April.  Besides  the  powers  incidental  to  every  cor- 
poration, it  was  authorized  to  hold  proper^,  real  and  personal,  ''to  the  amount  of  ten  mil- 
bons  of  Spani^  silver  milled  dollars,  and  no  more."  Its  capital,  therefore,  mif;ht  be  just 
what  the  stockholders  thought  proper  to  make  it  within  this  limit;  and  no  restrictions  what- 
ever were  imposed  by  law  on  the  extent  of  its  issues. 

The  bank,  however,  went  into  operation  in  January,  1TB2,  with  a  capital  of  only 
$400,000.  Of  this  sum  ^54,000  were  subscribed  by  Mr.  Morris,  in  behalf  of  the  general 
government ;  thus  making  it  the  principal  stockholder,  and,  in  fact,  givinsf  it  the  entire  con- 
trol over  the  institudon.  ^'hy  the  sum  subscribed  by  individual  stockholders  was  so  small, 
as  appears  from  this  statement  was  owing  chiefly  to  the  distrost,  which  pervaded  the  com- 
munity, of  the  abiH^y  and  willingness  of  the  hank  to  maintain  the  notes  they  might  issue  at 
their  par  or  specie  value.  Experience  had  hitherto  led  the  people  to  look  with. suspicion  on 
every  thing  in  the  shape  of  paper  money.  Paper  promises  to  pay  had  been,  for  a  long 
period,  put  forth  by  the  different  States  of  ihe  Confederacy  ;  and  the  value  of  such  prgmiscs 
had  uniformly,  after  a  time,  become  depreciated,  and  frer[uent1y  exceedingly  depreciated. 
The  public  had  also,  very  lately,  witnessed  the  fall  to  utter  worthlessness  of  the  "  continental 
money*'  of  Congress.  In  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  singular  that  capitalists  in  general 
should  have  thought  it  improbable  that  the  business  of  a  bank  of  circulation  could  be  carried 
on  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  success  to  enable  them  to  raceive,  af\er  the  payment  of  all  the 
necessaiy  expenses^  the  ordinary  rate  of  profits  in  other  employments. 

Even  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  capital,  with  which  the  Bank  of  North  America 
has  been  stated  to  have  commenced  its  operations,  was  to  a  considerable  extent  merely  no- 
BUDaL  The  government  took  out  of  the  bank  with  one  hand  what  it  put  in  with  the  other. 
Nay,  the  money  borrowed  by  it  from  the  bank  lefl  to  the  latter  only  the  inconsiderable  sum 
of  about  $70,000  to  constitute  its  proper  banking  capital.  To  what  amount  its  notes  wcro 
ia  fact  put  into  circulation,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  But  it  mast  he  obvious  that, 
in  the  then  existing  state  of  public  opinion  in  relation  to  papermoney,  this  amount  could 
not  have  been  very  large ;  notwithstanding  every  contrivance  or  artiScc  was  resorted  to  which 
honest  men  could  make  use  oi,  in  order  to  produce  a  general  impression  favourable  to  the 
credit  of  the  bank.  And  we  may  here  add,  that  to  as  it  appears  altogether  incredible  that  a 
banking  institution  on  so  contracted  a  scale,  operating  too  under  circumstances  so  unpro- 
pitious,  should  have  had,  as  has  often  been  very  confidently  asserttid,  an  extraordinary  ef&ct 
In  restoring  public  and  private  credit,  and  in  aiding  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  government 

By  a  proper  degree  of  caution  at  the  outset  in  the  issue  of  its  notes,  and  in  consequence 
«f  their  being  received  by  the  States,  indifferently  vrith  specie,  in  payment  for  duties  and 
taxes,  such  an  amount  was  before  long  successfully  put  into  circulation,  as  to  enable  the 
bank  to  make  dividends  at  the  rate  of  from  12  to  16  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  this  condition 
of  things,  capitalists,  of  course,  no  longer  had  any  doubts  of  the  expediency  of  engaging  in 
the  business  of  banking;  and  the  project  of  a  new  bank  was  formed,  to  be  styie<l  the  Bank 
of  Pennsylvania.  To  prevent  its  being  carried  into  execution,  the  books  of  the  Bonk  of 
North  America  were  reluctantly  opened  for  additional  subscriptions.  These  were  now  pro- 
cored  without  difficulty ;  and  bank  notes  were  thereupon  issued  to  so  great  an  amount  as  to 
yield,  as  before,  extraordinary  profits  to  the  stockholders,  and  on  this  account,  as  also  on 
account  of  the  successive  expansions  and  contractions  of  the  currency  which  were  exten- 
sively laid  to  the  charge  of  the  bank,  to  excite  against  it  a  strong  popular  feeling.  In  con- 
sequence, the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  took  away,  in  1785,  the  charter  wliich  they  had 
granted  to  it  in  1782.  Yet  the  bank  still  carried  on  its  business,  claiming  the  right  to  do  so 
nnder  the  act  of  Congress  above  mentioned.  It,  however,  obtained  a  new  charter  fr6m  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  in  1787 ;  and  its  existence  has  been  continued,  by  successive  acts  of 
inoorporation,  without  intermptidh,  down  to  the  present  time. 

When  the  general  government  went  into  operation  under  the  present  constitution,  only 
two  other  banks  had  been  ineorporoted  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  country.  These  were  the 
Bank  of  New  York,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  Bank  of  Massachusetts,  in  Boston. 
It  was,  then,  with  a  very  limited  experience  only  on  the  part  of  the  community,  of  the  effects 
of  banking,  that  the  Sei^tary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  December,  1790, 
presented  to  Congress  his  celebrated  report,  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  bank  of 
the  United  States.  The  advocates  of  the  measure,  besidos  maintaining  the  expediency  of  it, 
aa  a  means  of  atinmlating  the  industry  of  the  people  and  augmenting  the  national  wealth, 
held  it  to  be  a  most  useful,  and  therefore  so  desirable  an  instrument,  for  exercising  the  fiscal 
functions  of  the  government,  as  to  entitle  it  to  be  regarded,  in  the  language  of  the  constitu- 
tion, as  ''necessary  and  proper  for  eairrjing  into  execution"  the  powers  vested  in  tho 
government  by  th«  constitution.  Its  opponents  denied  both  its  expediency  and  constitu- 
liqMUty.  Moft  of  difm  pwfiBrred  a  JBoetaiiic  corrency  to  one  composed  of  bank  notes ;  whilst 
lfa0  meMora  ww  by  mtny  legaidtd  90  nrntoomiUi^vat},  hoemoa^  hoirever  coaveoient  th« 
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poposed  hmk  might  be  to  the  government,  in  their  ofimion  it  conM  not,  in  fh€  txw  i 
ing  of  the  constLtution,  be  pronomiced  to  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execntioa 
other  powers,  of  a  primary  nature,  expressly  conferred  by  that  document  The  act,  incor- 
porating the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  paesed  the  Senate  on  the  30th  of  Januaxy,  1791,  a 
few  members  only  of  this  l>ody  having  resisted  its  passage,  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
by  a  vote  of  39  to  SO,  on  the  8th  day  of  Febmaiy  following.  After  gieat  deliberation,  and 
after  having  requested  and  received  elaborate  opinions  for  and  against  the  adoption  of  the 
measure  from  the  several  members  of  his  cabinet,  who  were  equally  divided  on  the  aobjed, 
the  bill  was  signed  by  the  President  and  became  a  law  on  the  14(h  of  the  same  month. 

As  the  act  incorporating  this  first  Bank  of  the  United  States,  ia  one  of  great  importance  in 
the  civil  and  financial  history  of  the  country,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  model  on  which,  io, 
many  respects,  future  bank  chartera  were  framed ;  it  is  judged  better  to  iaaert  it  verbaiim 
than  to  give  any  abstract  or  abridgment  of  it    It  is  as  follows  >— 

Jin  Sato  incorporaie  tke  Subteribert  to  tko  BunJt  ^  tko  Uf^ed  Mlaita. 

Whereas  it  is  conceived  ti^t  the  establisbineat  of  a  IwdIc  ftir  the  United  States,  upon  a  foundatioa 
sufficiently  extensive  to  answer  the  purpo9os  intended  thereby,  and  at  the  tame  (fane,  upon  the  prin- 
ciples wiiich  afford  adequate  eecnrity  for  an  nprifht  and  pradent  adminirtration  thereof,  wlU  be  very 
conducive  to  the  aucceMifVil  condacting  nf  the  national  finanees ;  will  tend  to  sive  fiMsitiiy  to  the 
obtaining  of  loans,  for  the  ate  of  the  government,  in  sudden  emergencifes ;  and  wul  beproduelive  of 
conniderable  advantage!  to  trade  and  uiduRtry  In  general :    Therefore, 

^1.  Be  it  enacttid,  ^c.  That  a  bank  of  the  United  fltates  ■hall  be  established;  the  capital  stock 
wltereof  shall  not  exceed  ten  millions  of  dollars,  divided  into  twenty-five  thousand  •bares,  eaeb  share 
being  four  hundred  dollars-;  and  that  subecriptions,  towards  constituting  tbe  said  stock,  sball,  op  ths 
first  Monday  of  April  next,  be  opened  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  under  the  superintendence  of  such 
persons,  not  less  than  three,  as  shall  be  appointed  ibr  that  purpose,  by  the  PrestdeDt  of  the  United 
f<tat«8,  (who  is  hereby  empowered  to  appoint  tbe  said  pers<»ns  accordingly),  whiefa  subscrliaions  sball 
continue  open  until  the  whole  of  the  said  stock  shall  have  been  subscribed. 

»  2.  That  it  shall  be  lawftii  for  any  person,  copartnernhiu,  or  body  politic,  to  subscribe  for  snch  of  se 
ninny  stiares  as  he,  she,  or  they  shall  think  fit,  not  exceeding  one  thousand,  except  as  shall  be  here- 
after  directed  relatively  to  the  United  Slates ;  and  thai  the  sunns  respectively  subscribed,  except  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  payable,  one  fourth  in  ffold  and  silver,  and  three  fnurtha  in  that 
part  of  the  public  debt  which,  according  to  the  loan  proposed  In  the  fourth  and  fifteenth  sections  of  ths 
act,  entitled  "An  act  making  provision  for  tbe  debt  r»f  ths  United  Ptates,"  shall  bear  an  BecnOng 
Interest,  at  the  time  of  payiHent,  of  six  per  centum  per  annum,  and  shall  also  be  payable  in  fbur  equal 
parts,  in  the  aforesaid  ratio  of  specie  to  debt,  at  the  distance  of  six  calendar  mouths  from  each  other; 
the  first  whereof  shall  be  paid  at  the  time  of  subscription. 

^  9.  That  all  those  who  shall  become  subscribers  to  the  said  bank,  their  sueeessots  and  assigas. 
shall  be,  and  are  hereby,  created  and  made  a  corporation  and  body  poUiic,  by  tbe  name  and  style  or 
TUB  prendent,  dtroctorty  aarf  ampany  of  tlU  bank  if  tkt  United  States ;  and  shall  so  contfaiiie  until  Ifaf 
fburth  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eleven :  And  by  that  name  shall  be,  and  era 
herebv,  made  able  and  capable,  in  law,  to  have,  purchase,  receive,  possess,  enjoy,  and  retain,  fte  thefla 
and  their  successors,  lands,  rents,  tenements,  nereditotiients,  goods,  chattels,  and  efiecu,  of  whal 
kind,  natnre,  or  quality,  soever,  to  an  amount  not  exrecdirg,  in  the  whole,  fifteen  millions  of  ddters, 
including  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  aforesaid ;  and  the  same  to  sell,  grant,  demise,  alien,  or  dis- 
pose of;  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  answer  and  be  answered,  defend  and  be  defended* 
In  courts  of  record,  or  any  other  place  whatsoever :  And  also  to  make,  have,  and  use  a  comnnoB  seal, 
and  the  same  to  break,  alter,  and  renew  at  their  pleasore ;  and  also  to  ordain,  establish,  and  put  la 
execution  such  by-laws,  ordinances  and  regulations,  as  shall  seem  necessary  and  convcnieBt  or  dis 
government  of  the  said  corporation,  not  being  contrary  to  law,  or  to  the  constituUon  theseof  (fbr 
which  purpose  general  meetings  of  the  stockholders  shall,  and  may^  be  called  by  the  directors,  and  ia 
the  manner  hereinafter  specified),  and  generally  to  do  and  execute  all  and  slngolar  acts,  matters,  and 
things,  which  to  them  It  shall  or  may  appertain  to  do ;  sublect,  nevertheless,  to  tbe  rales,  regulations, 
restrictions,  limitations,  and  provisions  hereinafter  prescribed  and  declared. 

^  4.  That  fbr  the  well  ordering  of  the  aflbirs  of  the  said  corporation,  there  shall  be  twenty-flTS 
directors ;  of  whom  there  shall  be  an  election  on  the  fljvt  Monday  of  January  ia  each  year,  by  ths 
stockholders  or  proprietors  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  corporation,  and  by  plurality  of  the  votes 
•ctnally  given ;  and  those  who  shall  be  duly  chosen  at  any  eloetion  shall  be  capable  of  senriag  as 
directors,  by  virtue  of  such  choice,  until  the  end  or  expiration  of  the  Monday  of  January  next  ensu* 
ing  the  time  of  snch  election,  and  no  longer.  And  the  said  directors,  at  their  first  meetiuf  after  each 
election,  shall  choose  one  of  their  number  as  president. 

^  S.  That  as  soon  as  the  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  gold  and  silver,  shall  have  beea 
actually  received  on  account  of  the  subscriptions  to  the  ssid  stock,  notice  thereof  sball  be  givsti,  try 
tbe  persons  under  whose  superintendence  the  same  shall  have  been  made.  In  at  least  two  paUio 
gazettes  printed  In  tbe  city  of  Phttsdelphla ;  and  the  said  persons  shall,  at  the  same  time,  in  like  man* 
ner,  notify  a  time  and  place,  within  the  said  city,  at  the  distance  of  ninety  days  fh>m  tbe  time  of  such 
notification,  for  proceedinc  to  tbe  election  of  directors ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  siKh  election  to  be 
then  and  there  made ;  and  the  persons  who  shall  then  and  there  be  chosen  sh^n  be  the  first  directors, 
and  shall  be  capable  of  serving,  by  vlrms  of  such  choice,  untH  the  end  or  expfration  ef  the  Menday  la 
January  next  ensuing  tbe  time  of  making  the  same,  and  ahall  forthwith  thereafter  eommence  the  ope- 
rations of  the  said  bank,  at  the  said  city  of  Philadelphia.  Snd  providod  furikot^  That  In  ease  ft  shoDl4 
at  any  time  happen,  that  an  election  of  directors  should  not  be  made  upon  any  day,  when,  pursoant 
to  this  act,  h  ought  to  have  been  made,  the  said  corporati«m  shall  sot,  for  that  caase,  he  <leeaied  to  he 
dissolved  I  but  it  shall  be  lawfUl,  on  any  other  day,  to  hold  and  make  an  election  of  <Urectoie,  in  siieh 
ipanner  as  shall  have  been  regulated  by  ths  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  said  corporation.  JIftd  pro^ 
vided  favf/y.  That  In  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  absence  flrom  the  United  States,  or  removal  of  a 
director  by  tbe  stockholders*  his  place  may  be  filled  op,  by  a  new  cboieet  fbr  the  rsnsainder  of  the  vcar, 

^  fi.  That  the  directors  for  the  time  beina  shall  have  power  to  appoint  snch  ofAoers,  clerks,  and  ser- 
vants under  them,  as  shall  be  necessary  for  executing  the  business  of  the  said  corporation,  and  19 
allow  them  such  compensation  for  their  services,  respectively,  as  shall  he  reasonable ;  and  shall  he 

Xble  of  exercising  such  other  powers  and  aatneritisa,  for  the  well  foveming  and  ordering  of  tha 
rs  of  the  said  corporation,  as  shall  he  describsd*  fixed,  and  determined*  by  die  laws,  regulatloB^ 
^d  ordinapces  of  tbe  same. 

(  7.  That  the  fblfowing  niles,  rsstrfetfone,  llmltatlcnM,  and  ffowMmt  tdnA  iNrm  aad  be  Andi^ 
Kctital  antetos  ef  tiM  eonftKioleii  of  t|M»  sai4  ooi^attoi^  vUk 
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].  The  number  of  rmen  to  which  each  stockholder  shall  he  entitled  shall  be  according  to  the  niiro 
her  of  sharea  he  shall  hold,  in  the  prpportions  fnllowing ,  that  is  to  say :  For  one  share,  and  not  more 
than  two  shares,  one  vote :  For  every  two  nhares  above  two,  and  not  exceedinf  ten,  one  vote :  For 
•very  four  shares  above  ten,  and  not  exceeding  thirty,  one  vote :  For  every  six  shares  above  thirty, 
and  not  exceeding  sixty,  one  vote  r  For  every  eight  shares  above  sixty,  and  not  exceeding  one  hundred, 
mie  vote:  And  ftnr  every  ten  shares  above  one  hundred,  one  vote :  But  no  person,  copartnership,  or 
body  politic,  aball  be  entitled  to  a  greater  number  than  thirty  votes.  And  after  the  flrst  election,  no 
■bara,  or  shares,  shall  eonfer  a  riefat  of  etifn-age,  which  shall  not  have  been  holden  three  calendar 
aontbs  previous  to  the  day  of  election.  9toelcbDlders  actually  resident  within  the  United  States,  and 
aone  other,  may  vote  in  eleetloiis  by  proxy. 

%  Nt>t  noore  than  three  fourths  of  the  dimetors  In  office,  exclusive  of  the  president,  shall  be  eligible 
frr  the  next  sneceeding  year:  But  the  director,  Who  shall  be  president  at  the  time  of  an  election,  may 
•tways  be  re-^ected. 

3.  None  but  a  atockbolder,  being  a  eitisen  of  the  VnitiNl  Butes,  shall  be  eligible  as  a  director. 

4.  No  director  shall  be  entitled  to  any  emolnment,  unless  the  same  shall  have  been  allowed  by  the 
MorkfaoMers,  at  a  general  meeting.  The  stockholders  shall  make  such  compensation  to  the  president 
Ibr  his  extraordinary  attendance  at  the  bank,  as  shall  appear  to  them  reasonable. 

A.  Not  tees  than  seven  directors  shall  constitute  a  board  for  the  transaction  of  business,  of  whom 
the  preaident  shall  always  be  one,  except  in  case  of  sickness,  or  necessary  absence ;  in  which  case  bis 
^ce  may  be  supplied  by  any  other  director,  whom  be,  by  writing  under  his  hand,  siiail  nominate  for 
tbe  purpose. 

4.  Any  nunsber  of  stockholders,  not  less  than  sixty,  who,  together,  shall  be  prolSrietors  of  two  hun- 
dred shares  or  upwards,  shall  have  power,  at  any  time,  to  call  a  general  meeting  of  the  stockholders, 
fcr  purposes  relative  to  the  institution,  giving,  at  least,  ten  weeks*  notice,  In  two  public  gaeettes  of  the 
plase  wh?re  the  bMik  Is  kept,  and  specif\'ing,  la  stKh  notice,  the  object,  or  objects,  of  snrh  meeting. 

7.  Ever)'  cashier  or  treasurer,  before  he  enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  shall  be  required  to 
give  bond,  with  two  otmore  sureties,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  directors,  in  a  sum  not  less  than  flAy 
ttanttsand  dollars,  with  condition  for  his  gnod  behaviour. 

9.  The  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  which  It  shall  be  lawiVil  for  the  said  corporation  to 
bold,  shall  be  onlr  soeh  as  rhall  be  requisite  for  its  immediate  accomxnoiUiion,  in  relation  to  the  con- 
venient transacting  of  its  business,  and  such  as  shall  have  been  bona  fide  mortgaged  to  it  by  way  of 
saeurity,  or  conveyed  to  it  in  satisfkction  of  debts,  previously  contracted  in  the  course  of  its  dealings, 
or  pnrcnased  at  sales  upon  Judgments  which  shall  have  b»*en  obtained  f<»r  such  debts. 

9.  The  total  amount  of  the  debts  which  the  said  corporation  shall,  at  any  time,  owe,  whether  by 
bond,  bill,  not«,  or  other  contract,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  over  and  above 
the  moneys  thcai  actually  deposited  in  the  bank  for  safe  keeping,  unless  the  contracting  of  any  greater 
4ebt  shall  have  been  previously  authorised  by  a  law  of  the  United  States.  In  case  of  excess,  the 
directors,  under  whose  administration  it  shall  happen,  shall  be  liable  for  the  same  in  their  natural  and 
private  capacities ;  and  an  aaion  of  debt  may,  in  such  case,  be  brought  against  thorn,  or  any  of 
them,  tlieir,  er  aay  of  their,  heirs,  executors,  or  administrators,  in  any  eourt  of  record  of  the  United 
States,  or  either  of  them,  by  any  Creditor  or  creditors,  of  the  9aid  corporation,  and  may  be  prosecuted 
lo  JndKment  and  execution ;  any  condition,  covenant,  or  agreement,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
But  this  shall  not  be  construed  to  exempt  the  said  corfioration,  or  the  lands,  tenements,  goods,  or  chat- 
tela  of  the  same,  (tnm  being  also  liable  for,  and  chargeable  with  the  said  excess.  Such  of  the  said 
directors  vrhh  may  have  been  absent  when  the  slid  excess  was  contracted,  or  created,  or  who  may 
have  disaanted  fW>m  the  resolution,  or  act,  whereby  the  same  was  so  contracted  or  created,  may, 
respectively,  exonerate  themselves  from  being  so  liable,  by  forthwith  giving  notice  of  the  fhct,  and  of 
their  absence  or  dissent,  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  stockholders,  at  a  general 
Bieetinc  which  they  shall  have  power  to  call  for  that  purpose. 

10.  The  said  corporation  may  sell  any  part  of  the  pnbtic  debt  whereof  Its  stock  shall  be  composed 
bat  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  purchase  any  public  debt  tvhatsoever ;  nor  shall,  directly  or  indirectly, 
deal  or  trade  ia  anything,  except  bills  of  exchange,  gold  or  stiver  bullion,  or  in  th<i  snle  of  goods, 
really  fend  truly  plclged  for  money  lent,  and  not  redeemed  in  due  time;  or  of  goodii  which  shall  be 
the  produce  of  its  lands.  Neither  shall  the  said  corporatloB  take  more  than  at  the  rate  of  six  per 
centum  per  annom,  (br,  or  upon,  its  IcMna  or  discounts. 

11.  No  loan  shall  be  made  by  the  said  corporation  for  the  ium;,  or  on  account,  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  to  an  amount  exceeding  one  httndred  thousand  dollars,  or  of  any  particular  state, 
to  an  anoont  exooeding  fifty  thousand  dollars,  or  of  any  foreign  prince  or  tute,  unless  previously 
authorised  by  a  law  of  the  United  States. 

II  The  stork  of  the  said  corporation  shall  be  asftignahle  and  transferable,  according  to  such  rules 
M  shall  be  Instituted  in  that  behalf,  by  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  same. 

13.  The  bills  obligatory,  and  of  credit,  under  the  seal  of  the  said  corporation,  which  shall  be  made 
lo  any  person,  or  persons,  shall  be  assignable,  by  endorsement  thereupon,  under  the  hand,  or  hands, 
of  surh  person,  or  persons,  and  of  his,  her,  or  their  assignee,  or  assignees,  and  so  as  absolutely  to 
tronsfer.  and  vest  the  property  thereof  in  each,  and  every,  assignee,  or  assignees,  successively,  and 
to  enable  such  assignee,  or  assignees,  to  bring  and  maintain  an  action  thereupon,  in  his,  her,  or  their, 
own  n9nie,or  names.  And  bills  or  notes,  which  may  be  Issued  by  order  of  the  said  corporation, 
signed  by  the  president,  and  countersigned  by  the  principal  caHhier,  or  treasurer,  thereof,  promising 
the  puvment  of  money  lo  arty  person,  or  peraons,  his,  her,  or  their  order,  or  to  bearer,  though  not 
under  the  seal  of  the  said  corporation,  shall  be  binding  and  obligatory  upon  the  same,  in  the  like  man^ 
aer,  and  with  the  like  force  and  effect,  as  upon  any  private  person,  or  persons,  if  issued  by  him,  or 
Ibem.  in  bis,  her,  or  their,  private  or  natural  capacity,  or  capacities ;  and  shall  be  assignable  and  nego. 
tiaUe,  in  like  manner  as  if  they  were  so  Issued  by  such  private  person  or  persons ;  that  is  to  say, 
those  which  shall  be  payable  to  any  person,  or  persons,  his,  her,  or  their  order,  shall  be  assignable  by 
end.^rseinent,  in  like  manner,  and  with  the  like  effect,  as  foreign  bills  of  exchange  now  are ;  and 
Iboae  which  are  pavable  to  bearer  shall  be  negotiable,  and  BSiiignable>  by  delivery  only. 

14.  Half  yearly  dividends  shall  be  made  of  so  much  of  the  profits  of  the  bank  as  shall  appear  to  the 
directors  adviseable  ;  and  once  in  every  three  years,  the  directors  shall  lay  before  the  stockholders, 
nt  a  general  meeting,  for  their  information,  an  exact  and  parllcular  statement  of  the  debts  wliich 
■ball  have  remained  unpaid  after  the  expiration  of  the  original  credh,  for  a  period  of  treble  the  terra 
of  that  credit ;  and  of  the  surplus  of  pfofit,  if  any,  after  deducting  losses  and  dividends.  If  there 
■hall  be  h  fhlkire  in  the  payment  of  any  part  of  any  sum  subscribed  by  any  person,  copartnership,  or 
iondy  politic,  the  party  fuiimg  shall  lose  the  benefit  of  any  dividend  which  may  have  accrued  prior  to 
Cbe  tfane  for  making  such  payment,  and  during  the  delay  of  the  same. 

15.  It  shall  be  lawftil  fw  the  directors  aforesaid,  to  esuUish  offices  wheresoever  they  shall  think 
At,  within  the  Vnited  States,  for  the  purposes  of  discount  and  deposit  only,  and  upon  the  same  terms, 
and  in  the  same  manner,  as  shall  he  prtctiscd  at  the  bunk  ;  and  to  c4>mtnU  the  management  of  the  said 
offices,  and  the  making  of  the  Raid  discounts,  to  such  persons,  under  such  agreements,  an«l  subject  to 
aneb  rofDlationa,  an  they  ahali  deem  proper  i  not  being  eontiary  to  law,  or  to  the  constitution  of  Um 
bank. 
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16.  The  officer  at  the  head  of  the  treaiiury  department  of  the  United  States  shall  be  fanrished,  fttim 
time  to  time,  as  often  a«  he  may  require,  not  e.\ceedin(r  onee  a  week,  with  statements  of  the  amonnt 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  corporation,  and  of  the  debts  due  to  the  same;  of  the  moneys  depo- 
sited  therein  ;  of  the  notes  in  circulation^  and  of  the  cash  in  band ;  and  shall  have  a  ri^ht  to  inspect 
pucli  Eeneral  accounts  in  the  bootss  of  the  banic  as  shell  relate  to  the  said  statements :  Provided^  That 
this  shall  not  be  consinied  to  imply  aright  of  inspecting  the  aeconntor  any  private  individual,  or  in- 
dividuals, with  the  bank. 

^  &.  That  if  ilie  said  corporation,  or  any  person  or  persons  for  or  to  the  use  of  the  stme,  shall  deal 
or  trade,  in  buying  or  selling  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  commodities  whatsoever,  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  all  and  every  person  and  persons,  by  whom  any  order,  or  direction,  for  so 
dealing  or  trading,  shall  have  been  given,  and  alt  and  every  person  and  persons,  wlio  shall  have  been 
concerned  as  parties  or  agents  therein,  shnU  forfeit  and  lose  treble  the  value  of  the  goods,  warea^ 
m^rchandisies,  and  commodities,  in  which  such  dealing  and  trade  shall  have  been  ;  one  half  thiereof  to 
the  use  of  the  iuformar,  and  the  other  half  thereof  to  the  use  of  the  United  Suies,  to  be  raeovered 
with  costs  of  suit. 

(  9.  That  if  the  said  corporation  shall  advance  or  lend  any  sum,  for  the  nse  or  on  account  of  tho 
government  of  the  United  States,  to  an  amount  exceeding  one  hundred  thousand  doUars;  or  of  tMf 
particular  State,  to  an  amount  exceeding  fiAy  thousand  dollars ;  or  of  any  fdreign  prince  or  etato 
(unless  previously  authorised  thereto  by  a  law  of  the  United  States),  all  and  every  person  and  per» 
sons,  by  and  with  whose  order,  agreement,  consent,  approbation,  or  connivance,  such  unlawfVd 
advance  or  loan  shall  have  been  made,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  forfeit  and  pay,  for  every  sucto 
offence,  treble  the  value  or  amount  of  tjte  sum  or  sums  which  shall  bai-e  been  so  unlawf^iUy  ad- 
vanced or  lent ;  one  fifth  thereof  to  the  use  of  the  informer,  and  tlie  residue  tliereof  to  the  use  of  liie 
United  States ;  to  be  disposed  of  by  luw,  and  not  otherwise. 

(  10.  Thar  the  bills  or  notes  of  the  said  corporation,  originally  made  payable,  or  which  shall  havo 
become  payable,  on  demand,  in  gold  and  silver  coin,  shall  be  receivable  iu  all  paymoots  to  the  United 
States. 

Ml-  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  president  of  the  United  States,  at  any  time  or  times,  wltliiii 
eighteen  months  after  the  first  day  of  April  next,  to  cause  a  subscription  to  be  made  to  the  stock  of 
the  said  corporation,  as  part  of  the  aforesaid  capital  i^tock  of  ten  iniliions  of  dollars,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  two  millions  of  dollars :  to  be  paid  out  of  the  money! 
which  shall  be  borrowed  by  virtue  of  either  of  the  acts,  the  one  entitled  "An  act  making  provision 
for  the  debt  of  the  United  Sutee ;"  and  the  other,  entitled  "  An  act  making  provision  for  the  reduo- 
tion  of  the  public  debt ;"  borrowing  of  the  bank  an  equal  sum,  to  be  applied  to  the  purpoees  fi^r 
which  the  said  moneys  shall  have  been  procured ;  rcimburseable  in  ten  years,  by  equal  annual  in- 
stalments; or  at  any  time  sooner,  or  in  any  greater  proportions,  that  the  government  may  think  fit. 

(  12.  That  no  other  bank  shall  be  established,  by  any  future  law  of  the  United  Stales,  during  (ho 
continuance  of  the  corporation  hereby  created;  fur  which  the  faith  of  ttie  United  States  ia  Jierebj 
pledged. 

Tlie  high  dividends  of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  previotu  to  the  date  of  the  incorpor»- 
tion  of  that  of  the  United  Statea,  have  been  already  noticed.  They,  however,  gradiially  d»- 
clined  as  other  banks  apraag  into  existence ;  but  were  stiil  as  high  as  10  per  eent  in  1801* 
and  so  late  as  1810,  at  the  rate  of  9  per  cent  per  annum.  During  the  existence  too  of  the 
Banlt  of  the  United  States,  from  1791  to  1811,  its  dividends  amounted  to  from  nearly  8  to 
10  per  cent  And  at  the  last  mentioned  date,  "  none  of  the  baidu  divided  leas  than  8  per 
cent,  and  some  of  them  much  more.*' 

Hence  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  as  the  period  of  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of 
the  United  Slates  Bank  approached,  the  sti>ckhoIders  should  have  been  exceedingly  desirous 
of  obtaining  a  renewal  of  it  Application  was,  accordingly,  made  by  them  for  this  purpooe 
to  CongresGi,  so  early  as  the  spring  of  the  year  1808.  Their  memorial  on  the  sabject  was  ito- 
ferred  by  the  Senate  to  the  tlien  Secretary  of  the  TreasUTT,  Mr.  Gallatin,  <*to  consider  and 
report  thereon,  at  the  next  session  of  Congress.'*  In  pursuance  of  the  reference  thus  made 
to  him,  that  officer,  on  the  last  day  of  the  next  session,  presented  a  report  dvotirable  to  the 
views  of  the  memorialists,  and  in  which  he  made  the  following  suggestions :«— 

"  I.  That  the  bank  should  pay  Interest  to  the  United  States  on  the  public  deposits,  wheneirer  tbey 
shall  exceed  a  certain  sum,  which  may  perhaps  be  fixed  at  about  *hree  niiHions  of  dollars. 

II.  That  the  bank  should  be  bound,  whenever  required,  to  lend  to  the  United  States  o  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding three  fifths  of  its  capital,  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  six  per  cent. ;  the  amount  of  such 
loan  or  loans  to  be  paid  by  the  bank  in  instalments,  not  exceeding  a  certain  sum,  monthly,  and  to  be 
eimbursed  at  the  pleasure  of  govemouuit. 

IK.  That  the  capiu!  stock  of  the  bank  should  be  increased  to  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  vis. 

1.  Five  millions  of  dollars  to  be  subscribed  by  eitlsens  of  the  United  States,  under  such  regplationa 
as  would  make  an  equitable  apportionment  amongst  the  several  States  and  Territories. 

S.  Fi!leen  millions  to  be  subscribed  by  such  States  as  may  desire  it,  and  under  such  equitable  appor- 
tionments among  the  several  States  as  may  be  provided  by  law;  and  a  branch  to  be  established  ia 
each  subscribing  State,  if  applied  for  by  the  State. 

3.  The  payments,  either  by  individuals  or  States,  to  be  either  ia  specie  or  In  public  stock  of  tin 
United  States,  at  such  rates  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

4.  The  subscribing  States  to  pay  their  subscription  in  ten  annual  instalments,  or  sooner  if  It  suits 
their  convenience,  but  to  receive  dividends  in  proportion  only  to  the  amount  of  subscription  actually 
paid ;  and  their  shares  of  bank  stock  not  to  be  transferable. 

IV.  That  some  share  should  be  given  in  the  direction  to  the  general  and  state  governments,  tbo 
general  government  appointing  a  few  directors  in  the  general  direction,  and  the  government  of  each 
■subscribing  State  appointing  a  few  directors  in  tlio  direolion  of  the  branch  established  in  suoh 
State." 

Mr.  Gallatin  concluded  his  report  by  remarking  that  the  result  of  hia  plan  would  be, 
**  first,  that  the  United  States,  receiving  an  interest  on  the  public  deposits,  might,  without 
inconvenience,  accumulate,  during  years  of  peace  and  prosperity,  a  treasure  sufBaent  to  meet 
periods  of  war  and  calamity,  and  thereby  avoid  the  necessity  of  adding,  by  increaaed  taxe^ 
to  the  distresses  of  such  [leriods.    Secondly,  that  they  might  rely  on  a  loan  of  eighteen  mil- 
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*ion8  of  dollars,  on  any  sudden  emergency.  Thirdly,  that  the  payment  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  proposed  increase  of  capital,  being  paid  in  ten  annual  instalments,  that  increase  would 
be  gradual,  and  not  more  rapid  than  may  be  required  by  the  progressive  state  of  the  country. 
Toartlily,  that  the  bank  itself  would  form  an  additional  bond  of  common  interest  and  union 
am<Hig  the  several  States." 

Presented,  as  this  report  was,  on  the  very  last  day  of  the  session  of  Congress,  that  body^ 
of  course,  rose  without  any  action  having  been  had  in  relation  to  it. 

During  the  session  of  1809-1810,  the  subject  of  the  recharter  of  the  bank  d^l  not  come  up 
m  the  Senate ;  but  in  the  House,  the  memorial,  previously  presented  by  the  stockholders, 
was  referred  to  a  select  committee,  who  reported  a  resolution  declaring  *'  that  it  is  proper  to 
make  provision  for  continuing  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  with  of- 
fices of  discount  and  deposit,  under  the  regulations  necessary  for  the  beneficial  admint««tra- 
tion  of  the  national  finances,  during  such  time  and  on  such  conditions,  as  may  be  defined  by 
law."  Another  resolution  was  offered  by  a  member,  *'  that  it  is  expedient  to  inquire  into 
the  propriety  of  es^blishing  a  national  bank*"  These  resolutions  ^ere  referred  to  diiferent 
committees.  And  two  bills  were.  In  consequence,  reported  to  the  House ;  one  of  which  was 
entitled  "  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Bank."  tho  other,  "  An  act  to  incorporate  the  sul>- 
■criliers  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States."  By  the  former  bill,  a  bank  was  to  he  establisiied 
in  the  city  o(*Waskington,  with  branches  in  tho  Territories  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
States  respectively,  on  application  of  thoir  legislatures ;  the  capital  of  wliich  bank  was  not  to 
exoeed  15,000,000  dollars.  This  bill  met  with  very  little  favour,  as  it  was  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  proper  place  for  a  bank,  with  a  large  capital,  was  a  large  city,  having  extcn- 
nfe  mercantile  transactions,  which  was  very  far  tram  being  the  case  with  Washington  city. 
Indeed,  the  only  object  wliich  the  advocates  of  the  bill  had  in  view,  when  they  argued  in 
behalf  of  placing  the  national  bank  in  the  District  of  Columlna,  where  the  entire  legisla- 
tive power  was  vested  in  Congress,  was,  if  possible,  to  overcome  the  conatUuiional  scruples 
of  ft  portion  of  the  members  as  to  their  authority  to  incorporate  an  institution  of  the  kind  in 
any  of  the  states.  The  hill  for  renewing  the  charter  of  the  existing  bank  seemed  at  first  U> 
be  much  more  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  a  majority  of  the  House.  After  having  been 
debated,  it  was,  however,  Laid  on  the  table,  and  not  again  taken  up  during  the  remainder  of 
the  sessioo.  Provision  had  been  made  in  it  ior  the  payment  by  the  tai'^k  into  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States  of  a  bonus  of  1,250,000  dollars ;  the  bank,  on  the  other  hand,  to  lie  the 
better  enabled  to  pay  this  bonus,  was  authorised  to  add  a  mill  lion  of  dollars  to  the  former 
amount  of  itit  capiUd.  It  was,  also,  made  obligatory  upon  it  to  lend  to  the  government,  at 
any  time  the  latter  might  require  a  loan,  any  sum  not  exceeding  five  millions  of  dollars,  at  a 
rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  six  per  cent  per  annum.  The  bank  was  further  bound  to  pay 
to  the  United  States,  in  coiidformity  with  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  an  interest  at 
tbe  rate  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  all  sums  of  money  above  the  sum  of  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  which  should  accumulate  in  the  bank  to  the  crodit  of  the  Treasurer  of  tha 
United  States,  or  in  any  of  its  bmnches,  and  which  should  remain  there  for  one  whole  year. 
And  the  government  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  subscribe  ta  a  certain  number  of  additional 
afaaras,  annually  for  a  term  of  years. 

A  hew  petition  was  presented  to  Congress,  in  thebaginningof  thenoztaassion  (December, 
1810),  by  the  stockholders  of  the  Bank  of  tlie  United  States,  far  the  renewal  of  their  charter ; 
which  petition  was,  in  both  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  jeferred  to  a  com- 
mittee, that  of  the  House  being  composed  of  one  member  from  each  state  of  the  Union* 
This  committee,  early  in  January,  1811,  reported  a  bill,  for  a  renewal  of  the  charter,  not  un- 
like the  one  above  mentioned  aa  having  been  laid  on  the  table  during  the  preceding 
•essioo.  After  much  debate,  the  hill  reported  was,  on  the  34th  of  that  month,  indefinitely 
postponed  by  a  Tote  of  65  to  6i.  No  report  had  as  yet  been  made  by  the  committee  of  the 
Senate.  On  the  5th  of  February,  only  four  weeks  bdfore  the  eloae  of  the  session  and  the 
expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  bank,  they  reported  a  bill  for  its  renewal,  the  first  section  of 
which  was,  on  the  20th  day  of  the  month,  struck  out  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
daot,  Geoige  Clinton.  The  fate  of  the  bank  was  thus  decided ;  and  nothing  remained  for  it 
but  to  dose  its  business. 

To  enable  it  to  do  so  with  more  convenience  to  itself,  and  to  prsnrent  aa  much  as  poasihle 
ibe  distress  among  the  community  which  its  friends  confidently  asserted  would  inevitably 
ensue  firom  its  a^ra  being  wound  up  in  a  short  period  of  time,  application  was  made  to 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  in  a  few  days  aflerwarda,  for  a  temporary  continuation  of  its 
powers,  for  this  purpose  only.  The  request  so  preferred  was,  nevertheless,  refused.  A  com* 
nittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  which  it  had  been  referred,  stated,  that  they  "  are 
of  opinion  that  a  law  ef  Congress,  granting  the  powers  prayed  for,  would  facilitate  the  final 
adjustment  of  the  afTairs  of  the  bank,  although  they  do  not  think  such  a  law  indispensable 
to  dat  olneet.  But  believing,  as  your  committee  do,  that,  in  granting  the  original  charter  to 
the  stockholders,  Congress  transcended  the  legitimate  powers  of  the  oonstitotion,  the  same 
objection  now  presents  itself  to  the  extension  of  any  of  their  corporate  capacities." 

Trustees  were  appointed,  who  proceeded  so  expeditiously  in  tettUng  the  aocounts  of  tho 
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}mnky  that,  in  about  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  expiration  of  the  charter,  they  had  already 
paid  to  the  atockholdera  88  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock.  It  is  proper  to  mention  that  aU 
this  was  accomplished  without  any  extraordinaiy  derangement  of  the  currency,  and  without 
any  of  the  disastrous  eflfects  which  had  been  anticipated  and  dreaded  by  many  among  the 
moet  intelligent  men  of  the  country.  And  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  note  the  iact,  that 
the  whole  amount  of  the  sums,  which  were  received  by  the  stockholdars,  iirom  first  to  laa^ 
amounted  to  108}  doUars,  on  every  100  dollars  of  stock. 

That  no  extraordinary  derangement  of  the  currency  followed  immediate^  upon  Ae  leTuid 
of  Congress  to  recharter  the  Bank  of  the  Uinted  States,  and  Ae  rapid  winding  up  of  its  con- 
cerns, was  owing  chie6y  to  the  extent  in  which  the  notes  6f  the  other  banks  of  the  countiy 
were  iasued ;  an  extent  mudi  greater,  indeed,  than  would  have  sufficed  to  take  the  place  cl' 
the  United  States  Bank  notes  in  the  dreulation.  At  this  period,  thesa  institutions  had  become 
▼ery  numerous,  especially  in  the  eastern  and  middle  states.  The  aggregate  capitals  of  tha 
banks  **  most  deserving  of  notice*'  amounted,  in  the  beginnhig  of  the  year  181 1,  according 
to  a  statement  in  the  American  edition  of  the  Bdroburgh  Encyclopedia,  article  Bpnks,  to 
nearly  five  times  that  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  In  the  course  of  a  single  year,  (hif 
amount  was  augmented  fifty  per  cent.  A  sort  of  mania  for  the  creation  of  new  banka 
seemed  every  where,  to  prevail,  and  often  nearly  as  mudi  in  districts  almost  exclusively 
agricultural  as  in  those  where  a  great  extent  of  eomiqerce  was  carried  on,  $uch  was  tkB 
anxiety  displayed  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  incorporation  of  local  banks,  that  it  probably  oon* 
tributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  rejection  there  by  the  Legislature,  of  an  application  on  the 
part  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  for  a  charter,  with  a  capital  of  five  millions  of  dolIan» 
dthough  a  bonus  was  oflfered  the  state  of  half  a  mfllion  of  dollan,  together  with  a  lean  of 
another  half  million. 

**  During  the  session  of  1812-19**  (we  quote  the  words  of  an  able  report  made  to  the 
Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  Januaiy  20th,  1820,  by  a  committee,  of  which  Condy  lUguet, 
Esq.  was  chairman),  **a  bill  to  mcorporate  twenty-five  institutions,  the  capitals  of  which 
amounted  to  nine  millions  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  doUars,  was  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  by  a  bare  majority  of  one  vote  in  each.  TbebiU  was  return- 
ed by  the  governor,  with  his  objections,  which  were  sensible  and  cogent,  and  on  a  recon- 
sideration the  votes  were  88  to  40.  At  the  following  session  tlie  subject  was  renewed  with 
increased  ardour,  and  a  bill  authorising  the  incorporation  of  forty-one  banking  institutiona 
with  i;apitals  amounting  to  seventeen  millions  of  dollars,  was  passed  by  a  large  majority. 
This  bill  was  also  returned  by  the  governor,  with  additional  objections,  but  two  thirds  of 
each  house  (many  members  of  which  were  pledged  to  their  constituents  to  that  efiect)  agrea- 
hng  on  its  passage,  it  became  a  law,  on  the  2 let  of  March,  1814,  and  thus  inflicted  upon  the 
commonwealth,  an  evil  of  a  more  disastrous  nature  than  has  ever  been  experienoea  by  iCa 
citizens.  Under  this  law  thir^-aeven  banks,  four  of  which  were  establiahed  in  Philadelphia, 
actually  went  into  operation. 

**  The  immediate  commencement  of  a  number  of  tfiese  banks,  with  scarcely  a  tfonajide 
capital  equal  to  the  flr^  tnstalraent,  ^  <A«  convenient  mode  nf  di»counHng  stock  notes,  to 
meet  the  subsequent  payments,  was  soon  discovered,  increased  the  mass  of  paper  credita 
already  too  redundant,  and*  depreciated  the  whole  circulating  medium  so  frr  below  ftpede 
value,  as  to  excite  a  want  of  confidence  in  its  convertibility.  In  the  absence  of  a  foreign  de- 
mand for  specie,  a  domestio  one  arose.  The  laws  of  the  New  England  States  bad  been  ao 
rigorous  upon  the  subject  of  banks,  which  were  liable  to  a  penalty  of  12  per  cent  per  an- 
num, for  the  non-payment  of  their  notes,  that  no  depreciation  of  their  currency  took  place. 
The  consequence  thereof  was,  that  the  difiference  between  the  New  England  piioes  of  com- 
modities, stocks  and  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  and  those  of  Pennsylvania,  was  equal  to  the 
extent  of  the  depreciation  of  the  latter ;  and  as  our  bank  notes  were  redeemable  on  demand* 
the  most  profitable  remittance  which  could  be  made  to  New  Engiland,  in  exchange  for  her 
commodities,  was  specie ;  and  this  demand  created  a  run  upon  the  banks  which  they  were 
not  able  to  withstand.  The  situation  of  the  southern  and  western  banks  was  precisely  simi- 
lar to  that  of  our  own.  All  bad  overissued,  and  a  general  depreciation  had  ensued.  The 
same  cyiuses  produced  the  same  effects,  and  a  general  stoppage  of  all  the  banks  in  the  United 
States,  except  those  of  New  Eng^d,  took  place  in  August  and  September,  1814.  The 
New  England  demand,  it  is  true,  was  increased  hj  two  causes,  m,fint,  by  facilities  in 
foreign  trade  through  neutral  Tessels,  which  were  anorded  them  by  an  exemption  iVom  the 
blodiade  of  the  enemy,  and,  secondly,  by  a  well  grounded  apprehension  that  the  sotthem 
banks,  trom  their  extensive  emissions,  would  necessarily  become  embarrassed.  Certain  it  ia^ 
however,  that  all  these  causes  combined  could  not  have  produced  a  general  suspension  of 
iiaymoit,  had  our  banks  observed  the  same  caution  in  tiien- issues  as  tlut  which  characterised 
cne  banks  of  the  eastern  states." 

The  following  table,  ftom  Mr.  Gallatin's  valuable  little  work,  entitled  **  Conriderationa  on 
the  Currency  and  Hanking  System  of  the  United  Statea,*'  presents  the  results  of  that  geo* 
tleman's  researches  respecting  the  progress  of  the  banking  system  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  period  from  1810  te  1816. 
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1st  Jm.  1811.— Bank  of  the  United  Btatea    - 
88  State  tanks 

Toul 
1915.— 908  State  bnnkf 
1818.-a«    do.     do.             -          - 

CH^tU. 

Sp«ia 

#10,000,000 
4S,610,001 

5,400,000 
»,700,000 

5,800,000 
9,600,000 

52,610,001 
80,250,500 
89,8»,4Sa 

88,100,000 
45,500,000 
68,000,000 

15,400,000 
17,000,000 
19,000,000 

Hfr.  Crawfijfd,  In  hU  raport  to  the  Honae  of  RepreMntativea,  of  Juraary  12th,  1820,  esU- 
mted  the  btnk  notes  m  aifcolalioii  in  1616,  as  high  as  M  mUlioiis  of  dollars.  And  Mr. 
Pitkin  is  of  optnion  that  the  troth  lay  between  the  amounts,  stated  by  Mr.  Gallatin  and  Mr. 
Orawfiovd. 

The  une^al  distribdtioQ  of  the  specie  of  the  banks,  on  the  1st  of  Januaiy,  I8I5,  was, 
■BftwitiTig  to  the  first  of  these  two  gentlemen,  as  Idiiows: — 

■*  At  that  tftsie  the  basks  of  the  fonr  States  of) 
Maine,  Maeeschiuetts,  bfaode  Island  and  New  J 
Hanpshirc,  bad  J 

The  Butee  of  PennsylTfinia  and  Uarytand,? 
With  the  District  of  Columbia,  bad  i 

And  all  the  other  States    ... 


OKSHaL 

#15,000,00 


5,320,000 


6,900,000 


M,000,OQO 
40,030,000 


13,750,000 
25,630,000 


3,000,000 
5,800,000" 


KoC  only  did  the  banks  which  had  suspended  specie  payments  enlarge  their  issues,  with  a 
idew  to  augment  their  profits,  so  as  to  cause  their  paper  to  become  depreciated  below  its  no- 
ttmai.  valve ;  bnt  this  depreciation  was  very  difierent  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country.  For 
esampls,  soon  after  the  suspensiou  of  specie  payments,  in  September,  1814,  while  the  notea 
of  the  New  York  eity  banks  were  10  per  cent  below  their  par  or  specie  Tahie,  those  of 
BalUmom  wen  at  a  discount  of  no  less  than  SO  per  cent.  This  in^uality,  too,  continued  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  until  the  ntom  of  the  banks  to  specie  payments^  Mr.  M*Doflle,  in 
his  report  of  the  18th  of  April,  1880,  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  relation  to  the  r»* 
ebirter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  remarks  concerning  the  state  of  the  currency  on 
Ili0  1st  day  of  July,  1816,  that  **  among  the  principal  eastern  dties,  Washington  and  Balti- 
amve  were  tiie  points  at  whidi  the  depreciation  was  the  greatest.  The  paper  of  the  banks 
in  these  pfaees  was  from-SO  to  23  per  eent  below  par.  At  Philadelphia  the  depreciation 
was  connderaUy  less,  though,  even  there,  it  was  from  17  to  19  per  cent  But  in  the  inte- 
rior 6(  the  oonntiy,  where  banks  were  established,  the  depreciation  was  ^en  greater  than  at 
Washington  and  Bahimoro.  In  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  particularly  at^iUa- 
bvpgh,  it  vras  26  per  cent"  It  may  be  added,  that  during  the  period  of  which  we  speak, 
■pede  had  so  entirely  disappeared  firora  the  circulation,  that  the  amallest  payments,  for 
marketing  and  other  otdinaiy  purchases  of  daily  occurrence,  were  everywhere  made  in 
r  Boiiey  issaed  by  the  banks,  by  ooiporations  of  various  descriptions,  or  even  by  indi- 
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Seareely  had  the  suspension  by  tfie  banks  of  specie  payments  taken  place,  and  the  con- 
aeqoenoes  above  mentioiied  begim  to  he  exhibited,  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Alexander  J.  Dallas,  on  the  17th  of  Oetober,  1814,  recommended  to  Congress  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  bank,  as  the  proper  remedy  to  be  applied. 

He  propoeed  that  such  a  bank  should  be  incorponted  for  a  term  of  twenty  yeara,  to  be 
aatahliiihwl  at  Philadelphia,  with  a  power  to  erect  ofiSoes  of  discount  and  deposit  elsewhere; 
that  the  capital  of  the  bank  ahonkl  be  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  three  ^fths  of  it  to  be  sub- 
•eiibed  by  oorpoations,  companies,  or  individuals ;  and  two  fifths  of  if  by  the  United  States ; 
l&at  the  former  subscriptions  shotild  be  paid,  one  fiAh  pait  in  gok)  or  sSver  coin,  and  fi>ur 
Wtk  parts  in  gold  or  silver  coin,  or  in  dx  per  cent  stock,  issued  since  the  declaration  of  war, 
and  in  trwasuiy  notes,  in  the  proportion  of  one  fifth  in  treasury  notes,  and  three  fifths  in  six 
par  cent  slock ;  and  diat  the  subscription  of  the  United  States  should  be  paid  in  this  kind  of 
sfeodt  The  United  States  were  to  be  at  Bberty,  alao,  to  substitute  six  per  cent  stock  for  the 
amoimt  of  the  treasuiy  notes  subscribed  by  corporations,  companies,  and  indiriduals,  as  the 
notes  respectively  became  due  and  payable.  No  part  of  the  public  stock,  constituting  a  por- 
tion of  the  capitel  of  the  bank,  was  to  be  sold  during  the  war ;  nor  at  any  subsequent  time 
§ar  leas  than  par,  nor  at  any  tinie  to  an  amoost  exceeding  one  moiety,  without  the  consent 
of  Congreai ;  and  the  bank  was  to  be  bound  to  loan  to  the  United  States  #30,000,000. 

A  ImII  was  reported  to  the  House  of  ReprasentatiTea,  Nov.  7th,  by  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  in  conformity  with  the  views  of  the  Secretary,  wUdi  were  also  underatood  to  be 
ttose  of  the  President;  which  bill  oonteined  a  elanse  authorising  the  bank  to  suspend  specio 
payments,  whenever  such  a  measure  should,,  in  the  o[^on  of  the  President,  be  advisable. 
On  the  proposition,  however,  of  Mr.  Calhoim,  this  dause,  with  that  rendering  it  obligatory 
on  the  bank  to  make  loans  to  the  government,  were  stricken  out  of  the  bfll, — no  portion  of  the 
espttal  was  to  be  subscribed  by  the  United  States,  and  none  of  the  directon  to  be  appointed 
by  them, — and  the  capital,  the  six  millions  in  specie  only  excepted,  was  to  be  in  treasury 
notes  to  be  thereafUr  'issued.  The  capital  was  subsequently  reduced  to  thirty  millions  of 
doUacB.    While  tMbitt  in  its  presentfim  was  sttUpaii(tiBg,theChaitman  of  the  Committee 
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of  Ways  and  Meang  addreftsed  a  letter  tn  the  Becretary  of  the  Treasarj,  requesting  htm  t» 
communicate  his  opinion  *'  in  relation  to  the  eflfect  which  a  considerable  issue  of  treasury 
notes  (to  which  should  lie  attached  the  quality  of  being  receivable  in  subscriptions  to  the 
bank)  might  have  upon  tlie  credit  of  the  government,  and  particularly  on  the  prospects  of  a 
loan  for  1815.*'  An  anawer  unfavourable  to  the  hill  was  promptly  returned  by  the  Se- 
cretary ;  and  it  was  thereupon,  on  the  28th  of  November,  rejected  by  a  vote  of  101  to  49, 
many  of  ita  friends  being  unwilling  to  insist  upon  its  adoption,  aflcr  having  been  assured  of 
its  being  unsatisfactory  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  government 

A  bill  was  now  introduced  into  the  Senate,  and  passed  by  a  vete  of  17  to  14,  in  substan- 
tial conformity  with  the  viewe  of  the  Secretaiy,  before  ataied.  The  thirteenth  aection  of  this 
was  as  follows : — 

*'  That  if,  during  the  continuance  of  the  present  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  and  a  period  of  one  year  after  the  termination  of  the  said  war,  demands  shall,  at  any 
time  or  times,  be  made  upon  the  said  corporation,  for  gold  and  silver  coin,  to  an  amonnt,  and 
under  circumstances,  which  induce  a  reasonable  and  probable  belief,  that  the  said  gold  and 
silver  coin  is  intended  to  be  exported  from,  and  out  of,  the  United  States,  so  as  greatly  to 
diminish  or  endanger  the  specie  capital  of  the  government  and  country,  as  well  as  of  the 
said  corporation ;  or  that  the  said  gold  and  silver  coin  is  intended  to  be  wilfully  withdrawn 
from  the  circulation,  so  as  grreatly  to  embarrass,  obstruct,  and  discredit  the  pecuniary  transac- 
tions of  the  people  and  the  government,  as  well  aa  of  the  said  corporation ;  or  that  the  aaid 
gold  and  silver  coin  is  demanded,  in  ooDsequence  of  a  wilful  and  sinister  accumulation  of  the 
bills  and  notea  of  the  said  corporation,  with  the  intention  to  impair  or  destroy  the  credit  of 
the  said  corporation ;  then,  and  in  every  sacfa  case,  and  as  oflen  as  such  cases  shall  occiv,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  directors  of  the  said  corporation  to  suspend  ila  payments  it\  apede,  and 
their  duty  forthwith,  to  represent  the  same  to  the  President  of  the  United  State*.  >  And  it 
shall  be  thereupon  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  direct  the  said  corpora- 
tion to  resume,  or  to  continue  to  stispend^  its  payments  in  specie,  for  such  time  as  he  ahaU 
deem  it  expedient;  and  the  said  corporation  shall  resume,  or  continue  to  suspend,  its  pay- 
ments in  specie,  according  to  such  directions.  And  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
cause  a  statement  of  the  proceedings,  in  all  such  cases,  to  be  laid  before  Congres.,,  if  in  aes* 
aion,  immediately ;  if  not  iti  session,  then  witlun  ten  days  after  the  next  meeting  of  Congreaa  ; 
and  such  suspension  may  continue  until  removed  by  Congress,  or  by  the  President." 

With  such  a  section  as  the  one  now  recited,  not  only  did  it  pass  the  Senate  by  the  vote 
of  17  to  14  above  stated,  but  it  was  defi^ated  in  the  House  of  RepresentativeB  merely  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  speaker,  Mr.  Cheves.  This  took  place  on  the  2d  of  Januaty,  1815.  The 
bill  was,  however,  reconsidered  on  the  following  day,  and,  on  the  7th  of  January,  passed  the 
Hou!«  by  a  vote  of  120  to  37,  having  been  amended  by  reducing  the  capital  of  the  bank 
from  fifty  to  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  as  well  as  by  striking  out  Uom  the  biU  those  parts  of 
it  which  authorised  the  suspension  of  the  specie  payments,  and  which  obliged  the  bank  to 
make  loans  to  the  government  On  the  bill  being  returned  to  the  Senate,  as  amsnded,  it 
was  again  amended,  by  the  increase  of  the  capital  of  the  bank  ftrom  thirty  to  thirty-five  mil- 
Ibns  of  dollars,  and  by  the  reinstatement  in  the  hill  of  the  section  suthorising  a  suspension, 
in  certain  cases,  of  payments  in  specie.  These  amendments  not  being  agreed  to  by  the 
House,  the  Senate,  Januaiy  20th,  receded  from  its  amendments,  and  passed  the  bill  without 
them.  It  was  destined  to  receive  the  veto  of  the  President,  Mr.  Madison.  ** Waiving  the 
question  of  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  Legislature  to  establish  an  incorporated  hank, 
as  being  precluded,'*  in  his  judgment,  **  by  repeated  recognitions,  under  varied  circum- 
stances, of  the  validity  of  such  an  institution,  in  acts  of  the  leg^lative,  executive,  and  judidai 
branches  of  the  government,  accompanied  by  indications,  in  different  modes,  of  a  coiictn> 
rence  of  the  general  will  of  the  nation ;"  he  objects  to  the  hill  because  **  the  proposed  hank 
does  not  appear  to  be  calculated  to  answer  the  purposes  of  reviving  the  public  credit,  of  pro- 
viding a  national  medium  of  circulation,  and  of  aiding  the  treasury  by  facilitating  the  indie* 
pensable  anticipations  of  the  revenue,  and  hy  affording  to  the  public  more  durable  loans." 

And  the  President  was  not  alone  in  being  ready  to  waive  the  scruples  which  ho  had  fin>- 
roerly  enteitained  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  a  national  bank,  in  consequence  of  a  growing 
conviction  of  the  neeesnh/  of  such  an  institution  for  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  general  govern- 
nient  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Dallas,  had  already  expressed  himself  in  reference 
to  this  question  pf  constitutionality  in  language  veiy  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Madison;  and  the 
minority  of  only  3T  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the^nal  passage  of  the  biU  is  itself 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  opposition  to  a  national  bank  having,  at  the  period  of  which  we 
apeak,  very  much  declined,  as  well  on  the  ground  of  inconsistency  with  tne  powers  bestowed 
upon  Congress  by  the  constitution,  as  on  the  ground  of  its  inexpediency.  Indeed,  compefs- 
tively  few  persons  were  then  disposed  to  take  the  former  gpround.  Almost  the  only  question 
at  issue  between  the  contending  parties  seemed  to  be  what  was  the  meet  desirable  mode  of 
organising  a  bank. 

The  friends  of  an  institution  organised  in  aocordanoe.with  the  views  of  the  President  end 
Secretary,  did  not  yet  despair  ef  acconiiiiBbuig  their  object  befoie  the  rising  of  Congiesou 
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They  succeeded  in  getting  the  Senate  to  pass  such  a  bill  as  they  desired,  on  the  1 1  th  of  Febru- 
ary ;  which  bill  was,  however,  inde^nitely  postponed  in  the  House  of  Kepresentaiives,  on  tho 
1 7th  of  the  same  month,  bv  a  vote  of  74  to  73.  It  is  more  than  probable  that,  but  for  the 
newfi  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  which  had  just  arrived,  the  bill  would  have  become  a  law, 
and  ute  country  would  have  had  irremediably  imposed  upon  it  an  institution  authorised  by 
law  to  iffiue  millbns  and  tens  of  millions  of  promises  to  pay  specie  to  its  creditors,  and  au- 
ftorised  at  the  same  time  to  refuse  the  fulfilment  of  those  promises. 

During  the  session  of  Congress  of  1815 — 16,  the  subject  of  the  incirporation  of  a  national 
bank  was  resumed ;  and  a  bill  was  passed  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  14th  of 
March,  1816,  by  a  vote  of  80  to  71,  and  in  the  Senate,  with  amendments,  by  a  vote  of  22  to 
12,  on  the  3d  of  April.  These  amendments  having  been  concurred  in  by  the  House,  the 
bili  was  approved  by  the  president,  on  the  10th  of  April,  and  constituted  the  charter  of  the 
hie  Bank  oi  the  United  States.     We  give  this  bill  entire,  as  follows. 

Anaetta  imurparati  the  wHbseribert  cf  tke  Bank  of  tke  United  States. 

}^.  Be  it  eneuted  ^.  That  a  bank  of  the  United  States  of  AtneFica  shall  b«i  established,  with  a 
capital  of  thirty-five  millions  of  dnjhirs,  divided  into  three  hundred  Kiid  fifty  thousand  shares,  of  one 
liDndred  dollars  each  shnre.  Seventy  thousand  shares,  amounting  to  tiie  sum  of  se%'en  millions  of 
dollars,  part  of  the  capital  of  the  said  bank,  shall  be  subscribed  and  paid  for  by  tlie  Unit,ed  States,  in 
the  DinnnerAiereinafter  specified  ;  and  two  hundred  and  eij^hty  thousnud  shares,  amounting  to  the 
fvm  of  iwent^-eigbt  roillioneof  dolltrs,  shall  be  subscribed  and  paid  for  by  individuals,  companies,  or 
corpt>rtttions,  m  the  manner  taereinnfier  specified. 

9  2.  That  subsGriptions  for  the  sum  of  tweiity-eijpht  millions  of  dollars,  towards  constitutini;  the 
capital  of  the  said  bank,  shall  be  opened  on  the  first  Monday  in  July  next,  at  the  followtnfr  phices; 
that  is  to  say :  at  Portland,  in  the  District  of  Maine  ;  at  Portsmouth,  in  the  state  of  New-Humprihir e; 
at  Ba«i«n,  ia  the  state  of  Massachusetts;  at  Providence,  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  ;  at  Middle^ 
town,  in  the  state  of  Connecticut ;  at  Burlington,  ih  the  sLat«  of  Vermont ;  at  New  York,  in  the  state 
af  New  York:  at  New  Brunswick,  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey;  at  Philadelpiiia,  in  the  state  of 
Pennsvlvania;  at  Wilmington,  in  the  state  of  Delaware ;  at  Baltimore,  in  the  state  of  Maryland; 
at  Richmond,  in  the  state  of  Virginia ;  at  Lexington,  in  the  state  of  Kentucky  ;  at  Cincinnati,  in  the 
ttnte  of  Ohio;  at  Raleigh,  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina ;  at  Nashville,  In  the  state  of  Tennessee; 
at  Charleston,  in  the  state  of  South  Carolina  :  at  Augusta,  in  the  state  of  Georgia ;  at  New  Orleans, 
fa)  the  state  of  Louisiana ;  and  at  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  And  the  said  subscrip- 
tMBs  shall  be  opened  under  the  superintendence  of  five  commissioners  at  Philadelphia,  and  of  three 
conimissioliers  at  each  of  the  other  places  aforesaid,  to  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  who  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  such  appointments,  and  shall  continue  open  every  day,  from 
the  time  of  opening  the  sane,  between  the  hoars  of  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  for  the  term  of  twenty  days,  exclusive  of  Sundays,  when  the  same  shall  be  closed,  and 
fanmediately  thereafter  the  commissioners,  or  any  two  of  them,  at  the  respective  places  aforesaid, 
shall  cause  two  transcripts  or  copies  of  such  subscriptions  to  be  made,  one  of  which  they  shall  send 
to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  one  the^  shall  retain,  and  the  original  they  shall  transmit,  within 
sevea  days  from  the  cliising  of  the  subscriptions  as  aforesaid,  to  the  commissioners  at  Fhiladplphia 
•foresaid.  And,  on  the  receipt  of  the  said  original  subscriptions,  or  of  either  of  the  said  copies 
thereof,  if  the  original  be  lost,  mislaid,  or  detained,  the  commissioners  at  Philadelphia  aforesaid,  or  a 
Biajdrity  of  them,  shall  Immediately  thereafter  convene,  and  prf»ceed  to  take  an  account  of  the  said 
•ttharripttoos.  And  if  more  than  the  amount  of  twenty-eight  niillioos  of  dollars  shall  have  been  sub* 
scribed,  then  the  said  last  mentioned  commissioners  shall  deduct  the  amount  of  such  excess  from  the 
largest  subscriptions,  in  such  manner  as  that  no  subscription  sliall  be  reduced  in  amount  while  anv 
one  reaiaiBS  larger :  Provided^  That  if  the  subscriptions  taken  at  either  of  tbe  places  aforesaid  shall 
hot  exceed  three  thousand  shares,  there  shall  be  no  reduction  of  such  subscriptions,  nor  shnll,  in  anv 
case,  the  subscriptions  taken  at  either  of  the  places  aforesaid  be  reduced  below  that  amount.  And, 
Incase  the  afgr<;gate  amount  of  the  said  subscriptions  shail  exceed  tweniy-eight  millions  of  dollars, 
the  said  last  mentioned  commissioners,  after  having  apportioned  the  same  as  aforesaid,  shall  cause 
r.sts  of  the  said  apportioned  subscrlptktna  to  be  made  out,  including  in  each  list  the  apportioned  sub- 
scription for  the  place  where  the  ongiDSl  snbscripiion  was  made,  one  of  which  lists  they  shnll  trans- 
mrt  to  the  commissioners,  or  one  of  them,  under  whose  superintendence  such  subscriptions  were 
originally  made,  that  the  subscribers  may  thereby  ascertain  the  number  of  shares  to  them  respect- 
ively apportioned  as  aforesaid.  And,  in  case  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  said  subscriptions  made 
durtag  the  period  aforesaid,  at  all  tbe  places  aforesaid,  shall  not  amount  to  twenty-eight  millions  of 
doUare,  the  subscriptions  to  complete  the  said  sum  shall  be  andren-ain  open  at  Philadelphia  aforesaid, 
Qnder  the  superintendence  of  the  commissioners  appointed  for  that  place  ;  and  the  subecriplions  may 
be  then  made  by  any  individual,  company,  or  corporation,  fur  any  nua»ber  of  shares,  not  exceeding, 
la  tbe  whole,  the  amount  required  to  complete  the  said  sum  of  twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars. 

^  3.  That  it  shall  be  kiwfttl  for  any  individual,  company,  corporation,  or  state,  when  the  subscrip- 
tions shall  be  opened,  as  hereinbefore  directed,  to  subscribe  for  any  number  uf  shares  of  the  capital 
of  the  said  bank,  not  exoeeding  three  thousand  shares,  and  the  sums  so  subscribed  shall  be  payable, 
and  paid,  in  the  manner  following ;  that  Is  to  say :  seven  millions  of  dollars  thereof  In  gold  or  silver 
cota  of  the  Uaited  States,  or  In  gold  cohi  of  Spain  of  the  dominions  of  Spain,  at  the  rate  of  one  hun- 
dred cents  for  every  twenty-eight  grains  and  sixty  hundredths  of  a  grain  of  the  actual  weight  thereof, 
«r  in  other  foreign  gold  or  silver  cohi  at  tbe  several  rates  pres<!ribed  by  the  first  section  of  an  act  rogu- 
faiting  the  currency  of  foreign  coins  in  the  United  States,  passed  tenth  day  of  April,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  six,  and  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars  thereof  in  like  gold  or  silver  coin,  or  in  the 
fanded  debt  of  the  United  States,  contracted  at  the  time  of  the  subscriptions  respectively.  And  the 
psyments  made  in  tbe  ftinded  debt  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  paid  and  received  at  the  fnllowing 
rates ;  that  is  to  say :  the  funded  debt  bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  centum  per  annum,  at  the  nomi- 
nal or  par  value  thereof;  the  funded  debt  bearing  an  interest  of  three  per  centam  per  annum,  at  the 
rate  of  sixty-flve  dollars  for  every  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  of  the  nominal  amount  thereof;  and 
tbe  funded  debt  bearing  an  Interest  of  seven  per  centum  per  annum,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and 
six  dollars  and  fifty-one  cents  for  every  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  of  the  nominal  amount  tlipreof ; 
together  with  the  amount  of  the  interest  accrued  on  the  said  several  denominations  of  funded  debt,  to 
se  computed  and  allowed  to  the  time  of  subscribing  the  same  to  the  capital  of  the  said  bank  as  afore 
said.  And  the  payments  of  the  said  subscriptions  shall  be  made  and  completed  by  the  subscribers, 
respectively,  at  the  times  and  ia  the  manner  following ;  that  is  to  say :  at  the  time  of  subscribing  there 
shall  be  paid  ftvs  dollars  on  each  share,  in  gold  er  silver  coin  as  aforesaid,  and  twenty-rive  d<;llttra 
■MreiAMia  m  aforesaid»or  in  ftinded  debt  as  aforesaid;  at  the  expiration  of  sU  calendar  muuUM 
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After  the  time  of  rabtcrlbing,  there  shall  be  paid  the  ftanber  sum  of  ten  dolltn  on  eftch  stere.  In  goU 
or  silver  coin  as  aforesaid,  and  twenty-five  dollars  more  in  coin  as  aforesaid,  or  in  ftinded  dehi  as 
aforesaid ;  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  calendar  months  fVom  the  time  of  subscribing,  there  shall  be 

Said  the  fUrther  sum  of  ten  dollars  on  each  share,  in  gold  or  silver  coiQ  as  aforesaid,  and  twenty-five 
ollars  more,  in  coin  as  aforesaid,  or  in  Ainded  debt  as  aforesaid. 

}f  4.  That,  at  the  time  of  subscribing  to  the  capital  of  the  said  bank  as  afiiresaid,  each  and  every 
subscriber  shall  deliver  to  the  commls^oners,  at  the  place  of  subscribing,  as  well  the  amount  of  thefr 
snbscriptions,  respectively,  in  coin  as  aforesaid,  as  the  certificates  of  ftinded  debt,  fi>r  the  Ainded  debt 
proportions  of  their  respective  subscriptions,  together  with  a  power  of  attorney,  authorising  the  Mid 
commissioners,  or  a  majority  of  them,  to  transler  the  said  steek  in  due  i&rm  of  law  to  **  the  president^ 
directors,  and  company,  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,*'  as  soon  as  the  said  bank  shall  be  organised : 
Provided  a/t0uy«,  That  if,  in  consequence  of  the  apportionment  of  the  shares  in  the  capital  of  the  said 
bank  among  tne  subscribers,  in  the  case,  and  in  the  manner,  hereinbefore  provided,  any  subscriber 
shall  have  delivered  to  the  commissioners,  at  the  time  of  subscribing,  a  greater  amount  of  gold  or  silver 
coin  and  funded  debt  than  shall  be  necessary  to  complete  the  payments  for  the  share  or  shares  to  such 
subscribers,  apportioned  as  aforesaid,  the  commissioners  shall  only  retain  so  much  of  the  said  gold  or 
silver  coin  and  funded  debf  as  shall  be  necessary  to  complete  such  payments,  and  shall*  forthwith, 
return  the  surplus  thereof,  on  application  for  the  same,  to  the  subsrribers  lawl^iliy  entitled  thereto. 
And  the  commissioners,  respectively,  shall  depostte  the  gold  and  silver  coin,  and  certificates  of  publio 
debt,  by  them  respectively  received  as  aforesaid  from  the  subscribers  to  the  capital  of  the  said  bank, 
to  some  place  of  secure  and  safe  keeping,  so  that  the  same  may  and  shall  be  specifically  deUrered  and 
transferred,  as  the  same  were  by  them  respectively  received,  to  the  president,  directors,  and  oom-> 
pany,  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  or  to  their  order,  as  soon  as  shall  be  required  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  said  bank.  And  the  said  commissioners  npptilnted  tasuperintend  the  subscriptions  to  the 
eapital  of  the  said  bank  as  aforesaid,  shall  receive  a  reasonable  compensation  for  tli||ir  aerviees. 
respectively,  and  shall  be  allowed  all  reasonable  charges  and  expenses  incurred  in  the  execution  of 
their  trust,  to  be  paid  bv  the  president,  directors,  and  company,  of  the  bank,  out  of  the  funds  thereof. 

^  5.  That  it  shall  be  lawftil  for  the  United  States  to  pay  and  redeem  the  fUnded  debt  stibacribed  to 
the  capital  of  the  said  bank,  at  the  rates  aforesaid,  in  snch  sums,  and  at  such  times,  as  shall  be  deemed 
expedient,  any  thing  in  any  act  or  acts  of  Congress,  to  the  contrary  thereof  notwithstanding.  And  it 
•hall  also  be  lawful  for  the  president,  directors,  and  company,  of  the  said  bank,  to  sell  and  trunsfer  for 
gold  and  silver  coin,  or  bnllion,  the  funded  debt  subscribed  to  the  eapital  of  the  said  bank  as  aforesaid : 
Provided  always^  That  they  shall  not  sell  more  thereof  than  the  sum  of  two  millions  of  dollars  in  any 
one  year ;  nor  sell  any  part  thereof  at  any  time  within  the  United  States,  without  previoualy  eivinf 
notice  of  their  intention  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  oflbring  the  same  to  the  United  Staites 
for  the  period  of  fifteen  days,  a,t  least,  at  the  current  inrice,  not  exceeding  the  rates  aforesaid. 

^  6.  That,  at  the  opening  of  subscription  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  bank,  the  secretSiry  of  tim 
treasury  shall  subscribe,  or  cause  to  be  subscribed,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  the  said  number  of 
seventy  thousand  shares,  araounilnir  to  seven  millions  of  doBmrs  as  aforesaid,  to  be  paid  in  gold  or 
silver  coin,  or  in  stoeic  of  the  United  States,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  centum  per  annum  ; 
and  if  payment  thereof,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  be  made  in  public  stock,  bearing  interest  as  aforesaid, 
the  said  interest  shall  be  payable  quarterly,  to  commence  from  the  time  of  making  snch  payment  on 
account  of  the  said  subscriptions ;  and  the  principal  of  the  said  stock  shall  be  redeemable  in  any  sums, 
and  at  any  periods,  which  the  government  Fhall  deem  fit.  And  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  shall 
eause  the  certificates  of  such  pnblie  stock  to  be  prepared,  and  made  in  the  usual  form,  and  shall  psy 
and  deliver  the  same  to  the  president,  directors,  and  company  of  the  said  bank,  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen ;  which  said  stock  it  shall  be  lawftil  for  the  said 
president,  directors,  and  company,  to  sell  and  transfer,  for  gold  and  silver  coin  or  bullion,  at  their  dis* 
cretion  :  Provided,  They  shall  not  sell  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars  thereof  in  any  one  year. 

^  7.  That  the  subscribers  to  the  said  bank  of  the  United  States  of  America,  their  saeoessors  and 
assigns,  shall  be,  and  are  hereby,  created  a  corporation  and  body  politic,  by  the  name  and  style  of 
*'  the  president,  directors,  and  company,  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,"  and  shall  so  continue  until 
the  third  day  of  March,  In  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-six,  and  by  that  name  shall 
be,  and  are  hereby,  made  able  and  capable,  in  law,  to  have,  porcJiase,  receive,  possess,  enjoy,  and 
retain,  to  them  and  their  successors,  lands,  rents,  tenements,  hereditaments,  goods,  chattels,  and 
effects,  of  whatsoever  kind,  nature,  and  quality,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding,  in  the  whole,  fifty  >fiva 
millions  of  dollars,  including  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  aforesaid ;  and  the  same  to  sell,  grant, 
demise,  alien,  or  dispose  of;  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  answer  and  be  answered, 
defend  and  be  defended.  In  all  state  courts  having  competent  Jurisdiction,  and  in  any  circuit  court  of 
the  United  States :  and  also  to  make,  have,  and  use,  a  common  seal,  and  the  same  to  break,  alter^  and 
renew,  at  their  pleasure :  and  also  to  ordain,  establish,  and  put  in  execution,  such  by-laws  and  ordi- 
nances, and  regulations,  as  they  shall  deem  necesearv  and  convenient  for  the  government  of  the  said 
corporation,  not  being  contrary  to  the  constitution  thereof,  or  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States ;  snd 
generally  to  do  and  execute  all  and  singular  the  acts,  matters,  and  things,  whteh  to  them  it  slmll  or 
may  appertain  to  do ;  subject,  nevertheless,  to  the  rules,  regulations,  restrictions,  limitations,  and 
provisions,  hereinafter  prescribed  and  declared. 

^  8.  That,  for  the  management  of  the  aAirs  of  thssaid  corporation,  there  shall  be  twenty-five  direct- 
ors, five  of  whom,  being  stockholders,  shall  be  annually  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  not  more  than  three  of  whom  shall  be  resi- 
dents of  any  one  state;  and  twenty  of  whom  shall  be  annually  elected  at  the  banking  house  in  th« 
city  of  PhJladetpbia,  on  the  first  Monday  of  January  in  each  vear,  by  the  qualified  stocUtolders  of  the 
capitnl  of  the  said  bank,  other  than  the  United  States,  and  by  a  plurality  of  votes  then  and  there 
actually  given,  according  to  the  scale  of  voting  hereinafter  prescribed :  Provided  alwawy  That  no  per- 
son, being  a  director  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  its  branches,  shall  be  a  director  of 
any  other  bank ;  and  should  any  such  director  act  as  a  director  in  any  other  bank,  it  shall  forthwith 
vacate  his  appointment  in  the  direction  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  And  the  directors,  so  duly 
appointed  and  elected,  shall  be  capable  of  serving,  by  virtue  of  such  appointment  and  choice,  fh>m  the 
first  Monday  in  the  month  of  Janoary  of  each  year,  until  the  end  and  expiration  of  the  first  Mon* 
day  in  the  month  of  January  of  the  year  next  ensuing  the  time  of  each  annual  election  to  be  held  by 
the  stockholders  as  aforesaid.  And  the  board  of  directors,  annually,  at  the  first  meeting  after  their 
election  in  each  and  every  year,  shall  proceed  to  elect  one  of  the  directors  to  be  presidest  of  the  cor- 
poration, wh:  shall  bold  the  said  ofilce  during  the  same  period  for  which  the  directors  are  appointed 
and  elected  as  aforesaid :  Provided  stss,  Tliat  the  first  appointment  and  election  of  the  directors  and 
president  of  the  said  bank  shall  be  at  the  time  and  for  the  period  hereinafter  declared :  And  provided 
obo.  That  in  case  it  should  at  anv  time  happen  that  an  appointment  or  election  of  directors,  or  aft 
election  of  the  president  of  the  said  bank,  should  not  be  so  made  as  to  take  effect  on  any  day  when 
in  pursuance  of  this  act,  thev  otiglit  to  take  efifect,  the  said  corporation  shall  not,  for  that  cause*  ba 
deemed  to  be  dissolved ;  but  it  shall  be  lawful  at  any  other  time  to  make  such  appointments,  and  ta 
liold  such  elections,  (as  the  case  may  be ;)  and  the  manner  of  holding  the  elections  shall  be  regv- 
lated  bv  the  by-laws  and  ordinftBces  of  the  said  eerporatiaa :  todanrtiyiflh  appolatmtBia  or  dKCtaM 
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W  nale,  tiie  diroetori  and  presUeot  of  the  Mid  bank,  for  the  time  beinc,  ihaU  contlmie  in  office :  A^ 
frotidti  •/•«,  That  in  eaje  of  tlie  death,  reiisnation,  or  removal,  of  the  president  of  the  said  corpo- 
nuion,  the  directors  shall  proceed  to  elect  another  President  from  the  directors  as  aforesaid ;  and  in 
case  of  the  death,  rwignatioa.  or  absence,  from  the  United  States,  or  removal  of  a  director  fk-om  office, 
the  vacancy  shall  be  supplied  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  or  by  the  stoclcholders,  as  the 
case  may  be.  But  the  president  of  the  United  States  alone  shall  have  power  to  remove  any  of  the 
directors  appointed  by  him  as  afbresaid. 

^  9.  That  as  soon  as  the  sum  of  ei^rbt  mlllfona  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  fold  and  silver  coin 
«nd  in  the  public  debt,  shall  l»Te  been  actually  received  on  account  of  the  subscription  to  the  capita 
of  the  said  bank  (exclusively  of  the  subscription  aforesaid,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States)  notice 
thereof  shall  be  siven  by  the  persons  under  whose  superintendence  the  subscription  shall  have  been 
SMde  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  In  at  least  two  newspapers  printed  in  each  of  the  places  (if  so  many 
be  printed  in  eneh  (rtaces  respectively)  where  subscriptions  shall  have  been  made }  and  the  said  per- 
sons shaU,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  like  maimer,  notify  a  time  and  place,  within  the  said  city  of  Phi- 
kdelnbia,  at  the  distanee  of  at  least  thirty  days  (torn  the^ime  of  such  notification,  for  proceeding  to 
tbeeleetioo  of  twenty  directors  as  afbresaid,  and  It  shall  be  lawful  for  surh  election  to  be  then  and 
there  made.  And  the  president  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorised,  during  the  present  session 
ef congress,  to  nomiaate,  and«  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  to  appoint,  five  di- 
rectors of  the  said  bank,  tboiich  not  stocldioldeni,  any  thing  in  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  the  con- 
trary noCwitlistandiiic ;  and  the  persons  who  shall  be  elected  and  appointed  as  albresaid,  shall  be  the 
first  director*  of  the  said  bank,  and  shaH  proceed  to  elect  one  of  the  directors  to  be  president  of  the 
■aid  bank  ;  and  ttw  directors  and  president  of  the  said  bank,  so  appointed  and  elected  as  aforesaid, 
Shan  be  capable  of  serVing  In  their  respective  oflke,  by  virtue  thereof,  until  the  end  and  expiration 
sf  ths  first  Monday  of  the  month  of  January  next  ensuing  the  said  appointments  and  elections ;  and 
they  shall  then  and  theaeefbnh  commence,  and  continue  the  opeiationB  of  the  said  bank,  at  the  city 
sf  PhHadelphla.  ' 

i  H,  That  ihm  directors  for  the  time  being,  shall  have  power  to  appoint  sqch  officers,  clerks,  and  . 
servats,  under  them,  as  shall  be  necessary  for  executing  the  buslneiie  of  the  said  c<u-poration,  and  to 
aOow  them  sueb  compensation  for  their  services,  respectively,  as  shall  l»e  reasonable  ;  and  shall  be 
capable  of  exercising  such  otiier  powers  and  authorities  for  tlie  well  governing  and  ordering  of  the 
eocers  of  the  said  corporation,  as  sliaU  be  prescribed,  Axed,  and  determined,  by  the  laws,  regtUations, 
■ad  ordmanees,  of  the  same, 

Ml-  That  the  following  rules,  rsstrlctlona,  limitations,  and  provisions,  shall  form  and  be  funda- 
mental artklea  of  tlie  constKution  of  tlM  said  corporation,  to  wit :  1.  The  number  of  votes  to  which 
the  stodtholdem  shall  be  entitled,  in  voting  for  directors,  shall  be  according  to  the  number  of  shares 
he,  she,  or  they,  respectively,  shaH  hold,  m  the  proportions  following,  that  is  to  say ;  for  one  share 
and  not  more  ttann  two  shares,  one  vote ;  for  every  two  shares  above  two,  and  not  exceeding  ten,  one 
vnte  I  for  every  four  shares  above  ten,  and  not  exceeding  thirty,  one  vote ;  for  every  six  shares  above 
tbirtv,  and  not  exceeding  sixty,  one  v<rte ;  for  every  eight  shares  above  sixty,  and  not  exceeding  one 
iMndred,  one  vote ;  and  for  every  ten  irtiares  above  one  hundred,  one  vote;  but  no  person,  copart- 
nefship,  or  body  politic,  shaU  be  entitled  to  a  greater  number  than  thirty  votes  ;  ano  after  the  first 
■lection,  no  share  or  shares  shall  confer  a  right  of  voting,  which  shall  not  have  been  holden  three 
calendar  months  arevlons  to  the  day  of  election.  And  stockhoMers  actually  resident  within  the 
Vnited  States,  and  none  other,  may  vote  in  elections  by  proxy.  SsMsd.  Not  more  than  three  fourths 
of  the  directors  elected  bythe  stockholders,  and  not  more  than  four  fifths  of  the  directors  appointed  by 
the  president  of  the  United  StMes,  who  shall  be  in  office  at  the  time  of  an  annual  election,  shall  be 
elected  or  appointed  for  the  next  succeeding  year;  and  no  dUrector  shall  bold  his  office  more  than 
three  years  out  of  four  in  suoeeesion :  but  tin  director  wiio  shall  be  tha  president  at  the  time  of  an 
election,  may  always  be  re-appointed,  or  re-elected,  as  tlm  case  may  be.  Third.  None  but  a  stock- 
holder, resident  eitimm  of  the  United  Statas,  shall  be  a  director ;  nor  shall  a  director  be  entitled  to 
My  emolument;  but  the  directors  may  make  such  compensation  to  the  president,  for  his  extraordi- 
Mry  atiendanee  at  the  bank,  as  shall  appear  to  timm  reasonable.  IPomHk.  Not  less  than  seven  direct- 
on  dmil  constitute  ■  board  for  the  transaction  of  busines*,  of  whom  the  president  shall  always  be 
■ne,  except  In  ease  of  sickness  or  necessary  absence ;  bi  which  case  his  place  may  be  supplied  by  any 
ether  director  whom  he,  by  writing,  nnder  bis  hand,  shaH  depute  for  that  purpose.  And  tlie  director 
•0  depirted  may  do  and  tmnaaet  all  the  necessarv  business,  belonging  to  the  office  of  the  president  of 


the  said  corporation  during  the  continuance  of  the  tiekncss  or  necessary  absence  of  the  president. 
"""    ■         "        -----  -.       - ^jjj^ 

Imee 

.   „       „  flnti ^_^ 

the  place  wliere  the  bank  Is  seated,  and  fpecifying  in  such  notice  the  object  or  objects  of  such  meet- 


fV^A.  A  number  of  stockholders,  not  less  than  sixty,  who,  together,  shall  be  proprietors  of  one  thou- 
nnd  shares  or  nirarards,  shall  have  power,  at  any  time,  to  eail  a  - -. 


ibr  purposes  relattTe  to  the  histitntion,|^vittg  at  least  ten  weeks*  notice  in  two  public  newspapers 


Bther,  shall  be  proprietors  of  one  thou- 
a  general  meeting  of  the  stockholders, 
ks*  notice  in  two  public  newspapers  of 


faig.  Sirtk.  Eaeli  cashier  or  treesnrer;.  benrra  he  enters  upon  the  dnli«a  of  his  office,  shall  be  required 
to  give  bond,  wHh  two  or  mora  surMies,  to  the  satlsfaetiirNi  of  the  direotore.  In  a  sum  not  less  than 
fifty  thousand  doltars,  with  a  condition  for  his  good  behaviour,  and  the  fhithftil  performance  of  his 
dmies  te  the  corporation.  Seventh.  The  landn,  tenasaeata,  and  heredltnmenta,  which  it  shall  be  law- 
fol  for  tiK  said  corporatfoa  to  hold,  shall  be  only  such  as  shaH  be  requisite  for  its  Immediate  accom- 
modation in  relation  to  the  eonveniam  traasaeuag  of  ha  business,  and  such  as  shall  tiave  been  bona 
Me  mengaged  to  it  by  way  of  security,  or  conTeyed  to  It  In  satisfaetioa  of  debts  previously  con- 
ttacted  in  the  cooise  of  ita  dealings,  or  purchased  at  sates,  upon  judgments  whieh  shall  have  been 
obtained  for  such  debts.  EUtktk.  The  total  amount  of  debta  which  the  said  corporation  shall  at  any 
tbna  owe,  whether  by  bond,  MU,  note,  or  other  contract,  over  and  above  the  debt  or  debts  due  for 
■umey  deposited  in  tlie  bank,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  thirty-five  millione  of  doUan,  unless  the 
eoatraeting  of  any  greater  debt  shall  have  been  previously  antboilsed  by  law  of  the  United  States. 
la  esse  of  exceaa,  <he  direeiofs  under  wlioee  admbilstFation  It  shall  happen,  shaH  be  liable  for  the 
•ame  ki  thsir  natural  and  private  eapachlee ;  and  aa  actioa  of  debt  may,  in  snch  case,  be  brought 
■gainst  them,  or  any  of  them,  thefar  or  any  of  thebr  hairs,  exeeutors,  or  administrators,  in  any  court 
ef  record  of  the  United  States,  or  either  of  them,  by  nay  creditor  or  ersdilors  of  the  said  oorporation, 
■ad  may  be  proaeeated  U»  judgment  tad  exeeatioa,  any  condition,  coveaant,  or  agreement,  to  the 
eomrary  aotwithntaading .  Bat  thia  prevlsioa  shaH  not  be  construed  to  exempt  thff  naid  corporation, 
•r  the  hinds,  tcnemaatfl,  goods,  or  chattSsIs,  of  the  same,  ftrom  being  alM>  liable  for,  and  chargeable 
with,  the  said  excess.  Sudi  of  the  said  directors  who  may  have  neen  absent  when  the  said  excess 
vta  contracted  or  created,  or  who  may  haTe  dissented  from  the  resolntiofi  or  act  whereby  the  same 
Was  le  contracted  or  created,  may  r espeeHvely  exenerat*  themselves  from  being  so  liable,  by  forth- 
with giving  notice  of  the  foot,  snd  of  their  absence  or  dissent,  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and 
Jnthe  stockholders,  at  a  general  meetinf,  whieh  they  shall  have  powerloeall  for  that  purpose .  Mmth 
lae  said  eorporatkm  ■haU  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  deal  or  trade  In  any  thing  except  bills  of  ex 
*"^nffe,  gold  or  silver  bullion,  or  la  Che  sale  of  goods  really  and  truly  pledfed  for  money  lent  and  not 
Kdeemed  in  due  thne,  or  goods  wUoh  shall  be  the  proceeds  of  its  lands.  It  ehaU  not  bs  at  liberty  to 
Porchase  any  pablie  debt  whatnoerer,  nor  sbaU  it  take  more  than  «t  the  rate  of  six  per  centum  por 
— WBttfarerapealnioa—  otdUfMli.    IbaO.  NoleasflkapbtiBadeby tbaiatf  corpoiatioa,for 
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the  nse  or  on  accoant  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  to  an  amoont  exceeding  five  huadred 
thousand  dollars,  or  of  any  particular  state,  to  an  amount  exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars,  or  of  any 
foreign  prince  or  state,  unleMS  previouRly  authorized  by  a  law  of  the  United  States.  Eleventh.  The 
stock  of  the  said  corporation  f^iiall  be  assignable  and  transferable,  according  to  such  rules  as  shall  be 
instituted,  in  that  behalf,  by  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  same.  Twelfth.  The  bills  obligatory  and 
of  credit,  under  the  seal  of  the  said  corporation,  which  shall  tie  made  to  any  person  or  persons,  shall 
be  assigimble  by  endorsement  thereupon,  under  the  band  or  bands  of  such  person  or  persons,  and  his, 
her,  or  their,  executors  or  administrators,  and  6f  his  or  their  assignee  or  assignees,  and  so  as  abso- 
lutely to  transfer  and  vest  the  property  thereof  in  each  and  every  amignee  or  assignees  successively, 
and  to  enable  such  nssiirnee  or  assignees,  and  tiis,  her,  or  their,  executors  or  administrators,  to  main* 
tain  an  action  thereupon  In  his,  her,  or  their,  own  name  or  names :  Provided^  That  said  corporation 
shall  not  make  any  bill  obligatory,  or  of  credit,  or  other  obligation  under  ha  seal,  for  the  payment  of 
a  sum  less  than  five  thousand  dollars.  And  the  bills  or  notes  which  may  be  issued  by  order  of  the 
said  corporation,  signed  by  the  president  and  countersigned  by  the  principal  cashier  or  treamirer 
thert^of,  promising  the  )>ayment  of  money  to  any  person  or  persons,  his,  her,  or  their,  order,  or  to 
bearer,  a1thou<>h  not  under'the  seal  of  the  said  corporation,  shall  be  binding  and  obligatory  upon  the 
same,  in  like  manner,  and  with  like  force  nnif  effect,  as  upon  any  private  person  or  persons,  if  issued 
bv  him,  her,  or  them,  in  his,  her,  (»r  their,  private  or  natnrni  capacity  or  capacities,  and  shall  be  aS' 
signable  and  negoltoble  in  like  manner  as  if  they  were  so  issued  by  such  private  person  or  persons; 
that  is  to  say,  those  which  shuH  be  payable  to  any  person  or  persons,  his,  her,  or  their,  order,  sbail  be 
assignable  by  endorsement,  in  like  manner  and  with  the  like  effect  as  foreign  bills  of  exchange  now 
are;  and  those  which  are  payable  to  bearer  shall  be  assignable  and  negotiable  by  delivery  only: 
Provided,  That  all  bills  or  notes,  so  to  he  issued  by  said  corporation,  shall  be  made  pay  able  on  demand, 
other  than  bills  or  notes  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  each,  and  paya- 
ble to  the  order  of  some  person  or  persons ;  which  bills  or  notes  it  shall  be  lawful  for  said  corpora- 
tion to  make  payable  at  any  time  not  exceeding  sixty  days  from  the  date  tlu'reof.  Thirteen/h.  Half 
yearly  dividends  shall  be  m'ade  of  so  much  of  the  profits  of  the  bank  as  shall  l^ipear  to  the  directors 
advisable ;  and  once  in  every  three  years  the  directors  shall  lay  before  the  stockholders,  at  a  general 
meeting,  for  their  information,  an  exact  and  particular  statement  of  the  debts  which  shall  have  re- 
mained unpaid  after  the  exptration  of  the  original  credit,  for  a  period  of  treble  the  term  of  that  cre- 
dit, and  of  the  surplus  of  the  profits,  if  any,  after  deducting  losses  and  dividends.  If  there  shall  be 
a  failure  in  the  payment  of  any  part  of  any  sum  subscribed  to  the  cnpital  of  the  said  bank,  by  any 
person,  copartnership,  or  body  politic,  the  party  failing  shall  lose  the  benefit  of  any  dividend  which 
may  have  accrued  prior  to  the  time  for  making  such  payment,  and  during  the  delav  of  the  same. 
Fourteenth.  The  directors  of  the  said  corporation  shall  establit^h  a  competent  office  or  discount  and 
deposite  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  whenever  any  law  of  the  United  States  shall  require  such  an  es- 
tablishment ;  also  one  such  office  of  discount  and  deposite  in  any  state  in  which  two  thousand  shares 
shall  have  been  subscribed  or  may  be  held,  whenever,  upon  application  of  the  legislature  of  soch 
state,  congress  may,  by  law,  require  the  same  :  Provided,  The  directors  aforesaid  shall  not  be  bound 
to  establish  such  office*  before  the  whole  of  the  capital  of  the  bank  shall  have  been  paid  up.  And  It 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  directors  of  the  said  corporation  to  establish  offices  of  discount  and  deposit* 
wheresoever  they  shall  think  fit,  within  the  United  Stales  or  the  territories  thereof,  and  to  commit 
the  management  of  the  said  offices,  and  the  business  thereof,  respectively,  to  snob  jiersons,  and  under 
such  regulations,  as  they  shall  deem  proper,  not  being  contrary  to  law  or  the  constitution  of  the 
bank.  Or  instead  of  establishing  such  offices,  it  shall  be  lawAil  for  the  directors  of  tbe  said  corpora- 
tion, fVom  time  to  time,  to  employ  any  other  bank  or  banks,  to  he  fivst  approved  by  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  at  any  place  or  places  that  they  may  deem  safe  and  proper,  to  manage  and  tranaact  the 
business  proposed  as  aforesaid,  other  than  for  the  purposes  of  discount,  to  be  managed  and  transacted 
by  such  otfices,  under  such  agreements,  and  subject  to  sucii  regulations,  as  they  shall  deem  Just  and 
proper.  Not  more  than  thirteen,  nor  lees  than  seven,  managers  or  directors,  of  every  office  esta- 
blished as  aforesaid,  shall  be  annually  appointed  by  the  directors  of  the  bank,  to  serve  one  year ;  they 
shall  choose  a  president  from  their  own  number ;  each  of  them  shall  be  a  citb^en  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  resident  of  the  state,  territory,  or  district,  wherein  such  office  is  ostaUiahed ;  and  not  more  than 
three  fourths  of  the  said  managers  or  directors,  hi  office  at  the  time  of  an  annual  appointment,  shall 
be  re-appointed  for  the  next  succeeding  year ;  and  no  director  shall  hold  his  office  more  than  throe 
years  ont  of  four,  in  succession ;  but  the  president  may  be  always  re-appointed.  Fifteenth.  The  offi- 
cer at  the  head  of  the  treasury  department  of  the  Unhed  States  shall  be  furnished,  from  time  to  time, 
as  often  as  he  may  require,  not  exceeding  once  a  week,  with  statements  of  the  amount  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  said  corporation,  and  of  the  debts  due  to  the  same ;  of  the  moneys  deposited  therein; 
of  the  notes  In  circulation,  and  of  the  s{)ecie  in  hand ;  and  shall  have  a  right  to  inspect  such  general 
accounts  in  the  books  of  the  bank  as  shall  relat.e  to  the  said  statement :  Provided,  That  this  shall  not 
be  construed  to  imply  a  right  of  inspecting  the  account  of  any  private  individual  or  individuals  with 
the  Bank.  Sixteenth.  No  stoekholder,  unless  he  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall  vote  in  tbe 
choice  of  directors.    Seventeenth.  No  note  shall  be  issued  of  less  amount  than  five  dollars. 

i  13.  That  if  the  said  corporation,  or  any  penon  or  persons,  for  or  to  the  use  of  the  same,  shall  deal 
or  trade  in  buying  or  selling  goods,  wares,  mercliandise,  or  commodities,  whatsoever,  contrary  to  tbe 
provisions  of  this  act,  all  and  every  person  and  persons  by  whom  any  order  or  direction  for  so  dealing 
or  trading  shall  have  been  given,  and  all  and  every  person  and  persons,  who  aliall  have  been  con- 
cerned as  parties  or  agents  therein,  shall  forfeit  and  lose  treble  tbe  value  of  the  goods,  wares,  mer- 
chandise, and  commodities,  in  which  such  dealing  and  trade  shoU  have  been  ;  one  half  thereof  to  the 
use  of  the  informer,  and  the  other  half  thereof  to  the  nae  of  the  United  States ;  to  be  recovered  in 
any  action  of  law,  with  costs  of  suit. 

$  13.  That  if  the  said  corporation  iHiall  advance  or  lend  any  som  of  money  for  the  use  or  on  accomu 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  to  an  amount  exceeding  five  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  or 
of  any  particular  state,  to  an  amount  exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars ;  or  of  anv  foreign  prince  or 
state  (unless  previously  authorised  thereto  by  a  law  of  the  United  States),  alt  and  e%'ery  person  and 
persons,  by  and  with  whose  order,  agreement,  consent,  approbation,  and  connivance,  such  unlawful 
advance  or  loan  shall  have  been  made,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  forfeit  and  pay,  for  every «uch 
offence,  treble  the  value  or  aatount  of  the  sum  or  sums  which  have  been  so  unlawfully  advanced  of 
lent ;  one  fifth  thereof  to  the  use  of  the  informer,  end  UM  residue  theredf  to  the  use  of  the  United 
States. 

^  14.  That  the  bills  or  notas  of  the  said  corporation,  originally  nude  payable,  or  which  shall  have 
become  payable,  on  demand,  sbail  be  receivable  in  all  paymejita  to  the  United  States,  unless  otherwise 
directed  by  act  of  congress. 

(  15.  That,  during  the  continuance  of  this  act,  and  whenever  required  by  the  secretary  of  the  trea> 
■ury,  the  said  corporation  shall  give  the  necessary  fiicilities  for  traBsfisrring  the  public  funds  from 
place  to  place,  within  the  United-States,  or  the  territories  thereof,  and  for  distributing  the  Fame  in 
payment  of  the  public  creditors,  without  charring  oonunissions,  or  claiming  allowance,  on  account  of 
dinbrence  of  exchange^  and  sliall  also  do  and  perform  the  several  and  respective  duties  of  tlie  com- 
nissieners  of  loans  for  (he  several  Matesi  er  of  any  one  or  more  o^  them,  whenever  required  by  law. 
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}  10.  That  t1i«  depoflltes  of  the  money  of  the  United  States,  in  places  in  Which  the  said  benV  and 
branches  there  >f  may  be  estaUished,  shall  be  made  in  said  bank  or  branches  thereof,  unless  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  shall  at  &ny  time  otherwise  ordor  and  direct ;  in  which  case  the  secretary  of 
the'  treasury  shall  immediately  lay  before  congress,  if  in  session,  and,  if  not,  immediately  after  the 
commencement  of  the  next  session,  the  reasons  of  such  order  or  direction. 

^  17.  That  the  said  corporation  shall  not,  at  any  thne,  suspend  and  refuse  payment  in  gold  and 
silver,  of  any  of  its  notes,  bills,  or  obligations;  nor  of  any  nioueys  received  upon  deposite  in  said, 
bank,  or  in  any  of  Its  ofiiceB  of  discount  and  deposite.  And  if  the  ^aid  corporation  shall,  at  any  time, 
reftwe  or  nej^ct  to  pay,  on  demand,  any  bill,  note,  or  obligation,  issued  by  the  corporation,  according 
to  the  contract,  promise,  or  undertaking,  therein  expressed ;  or  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay,  on 
demand,  any  moneys  receired  in  said  bank,  or  in  any  of  its  offices  aforesaid,  on  deposite,  to  the  per- 
son or  persons  entitled  to  receive  the  same,  then,  and  in  every  such  case,  the  holder  of  any  such  note, 
MIK  or  oMifaCion,  or  the  person  or  persons  entitled  to  demand  and  receive  such  moneys  as  aforesaid, 
shall,  respectively,  be  entitled  to  receive  and  recover  iitterest  on  the  said  bills,  notes,  obligations,  or 
moneys,  until  the  same  shall  be  fully  paid  and  satisfied,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  per  centum  per  annum, 
frott» the  time  of  sueh  demand  as  aforesaid :  Ftoridtd^  That  congress  may,  at  any  time  hereafter,  enact 
laws  eBforciof  and  regulating  the  recovery  of  tlie  ansount  of  the  notes,  bills,  obligations,  or  other 
debts,  of  which  payment  shall  have  been  refused  as  aforesaid,  with  Uie  rate  of  interest  above  men- 
tioned, vesting  jurisdirtion  for  that  purpose  in  any  courts,  either  of^aw  or  equity,  of  the  courts  of 
tte  United  States,  or  territories  thereof,  or  of  the  several  states,  as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

^  iti.  That  if  any  person  shall  falsely  make,  forge,  or  counterfeit,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  fklsely 
made,  forged,  or  counterfeited,  or  willingly  aid  or  assU-t  in  falsely  making,  forging,  or  counterfeiting, 
any  bin  or  note  in  imitation  of,  or  purporting  to  be,  a  bill  or  note  issued  by  order  of  the  president, 
Hrecton,  and  company,  of  the  said  bank,  or  any  order  or  check  on  the  paid  bank  or  corporation,  or 
any  cashier  thaseof;  or  shall  falsely  alter,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  fhlsely  altered,  or  willingly  aid  or 
assist  in  falsely  altering,  ariy  bill  or  note  issued  by  order  of  the  president,  directors,  and  company,  ol 
the  Said  bank,  or  any  order  or  check  on  the  said  hank  or  corporntion,  nr  any  cashier  thereof;  or  shall 
MMB,  mt«r,or  pnMish,  or  attempt  to  pass,  ntter.or  publish,  as  true,  any  false,  forced,  or  counterfeited, 
bill  or  note,  purporting  to  be  a  bill  or  note  issued  by  order  of  the  president,  directors,  and  company, 
of  the  said  bank,  or  any  fal^e.  forged,  or  counterfeited,  order  or  check  u))on  tlie  said  bank  or  corpora- 
ticm,  or  any  cashier  thereof,  knowing  the  same  to  be  falsely  forged  or  counterfeited ;  or  shall  pass, 
utter,  or  pnblish,  or  attempt  to  paas,  uttar,  or  publish,  as  true,  any  falsely  altered  bill  or  note,  issued 
by  order  of  the  president,  directors,  and  company,  of  the  said  bunk,  or  any  luli^ely  altered  order  or 
check  on  the  said  bank  or  corporation,  or  any  cashier  th'^reof,  knowing  the  same  to  be  falsely  altered, 
ivMh  intention  to  defraud  the  said  corporation,  or  any  other  body  politic  or  person ;  or  shall  sell,  utter, 
or  delirer,  or  cause  to  be  jBold,  uttered,  or  delivered,  any  forged  or  counterfeit  note  or  bill,  in  imita- 
tion, or  purporting  to  be,  a  bill  or  note  issued  by  order  of  the  president  and  directors  of  the  said  bank, 
knowing  the  same  to  be  false,  forged,  or  counterfeited;  every  such  person  shall  be  deemed  and 
adjudged  gnllty  of  felony,  and  being  thereof  convicted  by  due  course  of  law,  shall  be  sentenced  to  bo 
fanprisoiiad  and  kept  to  hard  labour,  fur  not  Ipss  that  three  years  nor  more  than  ton  years,  or  shall  be 
iroprboned  not  exceeding  ten  years,  and  flned  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars :  Provided^  That 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  deprive  the  courts  of  the  individual  states  of  a  jurisdic- 
tloB,  under  the  laws  of  the  several  states,  over  any  offence  declared  punishable  by  this  act. 

^  19.  That  if  any  persnn  shall  make  or  engrave,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  made  or  engraved,  or  shall 
kave  is  hia  custody  or  possession,  any  metallic  plate,  engraved  after  the  similitude  of  any  plate  from 
which  any  notes  or  bills,  bsued  by  the  said  corporation,  shall  have  been  printed,  with  intent  to  use 
aoeli  plate,  or  to  cause  or  suffer  the  same  to  be  used,  in  forging  or  counterfeiting  any  of  the  notes  or 
billa  iaaoed  by  the  said  corporation ;  or  shall .  have  in  his  custody  or  possession  any  blank  note  or 
Botes,  bill  or  bills,  engravr  i  and  printed  after  the  similitude  of  any  notes  or  bills  issued  by  said  corpo- 
rarion,  with  intent  to  use  such  blanks,  or  cause  or  suffer  the  same  to  be  used,  in  forging  or  counter- 
feHinr  any  of  the  notea  or  bills  issued  by  the  said  corporation ;  or  shall  have  in  his  custody  or  posses- 
aioD  any  paper  adapted  to  the  making  of  bank  notps  or  bills,  and  simikir  to  the  paper  upon  which  any 
notes  or  bills  of  the  said  corporation  shall  have  been  issued,  with  intent  to  use  such  paper,  or  cause 
m  suffer  the  same  to  be  used,  in  forging  or  counterfeiting  any  of  the  notes  or  bills  issued  by  the  said 
corporation  ;  every  inch  person,  being  thereof  convicted  bv  due  course  of  law,  shall  be  sentenced  to 
te  JBtprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labor  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years,  or  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  five  years  and  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars. 

I  90.  That,  in  consideration  of  the  exclusive  privileges  and  benefits  conferred  by  this  act  upon  the 
aftid  bank,  the  preaident,  directors,  and  company,  thereof,  shall  pay  to  the  United  States,  out  of  the 
corporate  funds  thereof,  the  sum  of  one  million  and  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  throe  eqtial  pay- 
noents;  that  Is  to  say:  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  the  expiration  of  two  years;  five  hundred 
ttiousand  dollars  at  the  expiration  of  three  years ;  and  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  the  expiration 
of  four  years  after  the  said  bank  ahall  be  organized  and  commenee  Its  opefations  in  the  manner  here- 
habefore jnroTided. 

\  21.  That  no  other  bank  shall  be  established  by  any  ftitnre  law  of  the  United  States  during  the 
eontmuanee  of  the  corporation  hemby  created,  for  which  the  faith  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
pledged :  Prseidsd,  COnkreaa  may  renew  existing  charters  for  banks  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  not 
jncreaaing  the  capital  thereof,  and  may  also  establish  any  other  bank  or  banks  in  said  district,  with 
capitals  not  exceeding,  in  the  whole,  six  millions  of  dollars,  if  they  siiall  deem  it  expedient.  And,  not- 
wlthstanding  the  expnratlon  of  the  term  for  which  the  said  corporation  Is  created,  it  shall  be  lawful  to 
see  tbe  corporate  name,  style,  and  capacity,  for  the  purpose  of  suits  for  the  final  settlement  and  liqui- 
dation of  the  affairs  and  accounts  of  the  corporation,  and  for  the  sale  and  disposition  of  their  estate, 
real,  personal,  and  mixed ;  but  not  for  any  other  purpose,  or  in  any  otlier  manner,  whatsoever,  nor 
for  a  period  exceeding  two  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  term  of  incorporation. 

^  22.  That  if  the  attbaeriptiona  and  payments  to  said  bank  ahall  not  be  made  and  completed  so  aa  to 
enable  tbe  same  to  commence  its  operations,  or  if  the  said  bank  shall  not  commence  its  operations  on 
er  before  the  first  Monday  in  April  ne:ct,  then,  and  in  that  case,  congress  may,  at  any  time  within 
twelve  montba  thereafter,  dedare,  by  law,  this  act  null  and  void. 

9  28.  Tbat  it  ahall,  at  all  limea,  be  lowftil  for  a  committee  of  either  house  of  congress,  appointed 
for  tbat  purpose,  lo  inspect  the  books,  and  to  examine  into  the  proceedings,  of  the  corporation  hereby 
created,  and  to  report  whether  the  provisions  of  this  charter  have  been,  by  the  same,  violated  or  not; 
and  whenever  any  committee,  aa  aforesaid,  shall  find  and  report,  or  the  president  of  the  United  Statea 
■iadl  have  reaaon  to  believe,  that  the  charter  has  been  violated,  it  may  be  lawful  for  congress  to  direct. 


er  the  preaident  to  order,  a  scire  fhclas  to  be  sued  out  of  the  gircuit  court  of  the  district  of  PennsyU* 
vania,  in  the  name  of  the  United  Statea  (which  shall  be  executed  upon  the  president  of  the  corpora- 
tfen  for  the  time  being,  at  least  Meea  days  before  the  commencement  of  the  term  of  said  conn), 


calling  en  tba  aaid  corporation  to  show  cause  wherefore  the  charter  hereby  granted  shall  not  be 
declared  forfolted  s  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  court,  upon  the  return  of  the  said  scire  fkclaa, 
to  examine  into  the  troth  of  tbe  alleged  violation,  and  if  such  violation  be  made  appear,  then  to  pro- 
BHtoce  aad  a<|«d«»  ttet  the  aiUd  cliirtai  ia  forfotted  awl  amuUad.    Avetdsd,  *ms«v«>%  Every  iaaut 
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of  ftet  which  may  be  loioed  between  the  United  States  and  the  corporation  aforesaid,  shall  be  tried 
bj  Jury.  And  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  coart  aforesaid  to  require  the  production  of  such  of  the  books 
of  the  corporation  as  it  may  deem  necessary  fbr  the  ascertainment  of  the  controverted  fhcts :  and  tlie 
final  Judgment  of  the  court  aforesaid  shall  be  examinable  In  the  sopreme  court  of  the  United  States* 
by  writ  of  error,  and  may  be  there  reversed  or  affirmed,  according  to  the  usages  of  law. 

The  bank  commenced  operations  on  the  7Ui  of  Janituy,  1817 ;  and  soon  after  entered 
into  a  compact  with  the  State  banks  for  a  simultaneous  resumption  of  specie  payments.  U 
was  agreed  that  this  should  take  place  on  the  20th  of  Febraary,  on  the  conditton,  amo&ff 
others,  that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  diould  not  demand  payment  of  any  balancea 
which  might  accumulate  against  the  State  institutions,  until  that  bank  and  its  bnncbea 
should  have  discounted  for  individuals,  not  having  duties  to  pay,  at  some  of  the  prindpal 
Atlantic  ports,  to  the  amount  of  $6,000,000. 

Immediately  on  going  into  operation,  etery  ellbrt  was,  ywf  naturally,  made  by  the  hsoik 
to  push  its  paper  into  circubtion,  and  to  make  its  transactiens  as  extensive  as  possible.  Ita 
discounts  were  augmented,  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  a  month,  from  thr^e  to  tweutj 
millions  of  dollars ;  and  in  the  end  of  October,  of  the  same  year,  they  already  amounted  to 
33  millions.  With  respect  to  the  circulation  of  its  notes,  this  was  soon  only  limited  by  the 
physical  inability  of  the  President  and  Cashier  to  sign  more  than  a  certain  number  of  them 
in  a  given  time.  On  the  whole,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  conjtinued  expansion  of 
its  paper  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  more  than  counterbalanced  any  contraction  of 
that  of  the  other  .banks,  which  may  have  ensued  by  means  of  its  action  upon  them.  The 
whole  currency  of  the  country  remained  still  in  a  depreciated  condition.  Prices  were  uni- 
versally high ;  and  the  spirit  of  speculation  in  the  different  kinds  of  stocks  especially  waa 
everywhere  rife.  Independently  of  any  other  consideration,  a  return  to  a  more  natural  stat« 
of  things  could  not  iail  before  long  to  ensue,  from  the  exportation  of  specie,  and  the  conso 
quent  necessity  of  the  banks  to  curtul  their  discounts.  This  reaction,  it  is  also  true,  must 
necessarily  give  occasion  to  mudi  pecuniary  embarrassment  and  distress  to  almost  cnreiy  poiw 
tion  of  the  community.  But  the  distress,  when  it  actually  eame,  was  unquestionably  verf 
much  aggravated  by  the  system  of  management  adopted  in  the  early  administration  of  tw 
new  Bank  of  the  United  States.  In  the  £st  place,  not  only  were  its  discounts  and  circula- 
ticMi  augmented  altogether  too  rapidly,  but  its  disooimts  were,  to  a  eonsiderable  extent,  made 
to  the  stockholders,  on  pledges  of  their  stock.  The  object  which  the  directors  had,  at  the 
outset,  in  thus  favouring  the  stockhoklers,  above  every  other  elaiss  of  borrowers,  was  to  enable 
them  to  pay  the  specie  portion  of  the  several  instalments  due  by  them  for  their  shares,  as 
the  time  for  their  payment  occurred.  As  a  consequence,  the  whole  amount  of  the  specie 
paid  into  the  bank  by  the  stockholders,  intead  of  being  what  was  contemplated  by  Congreas, 
when  they  incorporated  the  bank,  viz.  $7,000,000,  was»  it  is  probable,  considerably  ehovt  of 
a  third  of  this  sum.  But  it  soon  became  a  practice  to  lend  U>  the  stockholders  to  the  extent 
of  the  par  value  of  their  shares,  on  a  pledge  of  these  to  the  bank,  without  any  personal  seen* 
rity.  Persons  of  Kttle  or  no  property  were,  by  this  means,  enabled  to  hold  bank  stock,  even 
to  a  veiy  large  amount;  since  aU  that  they  needed  to  do  was  to  procure  from  the  bank,  on  a 
pledge  of  the  stock  which  they  purchased,  the  very  mon<7  which  they  were  called  upon  to 
pay  for  iL  An  increased  demand  was  in  this  way  created  for  the  stock ;  and  it  is  not  sor- 
pnsing  that  its  price  in  the  market  should  have  been,  for  some  time,  almost  steadily  on  the 
rise,  as  well  as  that  it  should  have  presented  a  tempting  field  for  the  operations  of  the  specn* 
lator  and  the  gambler.  Again,  it  was  in  the  natural  order  of  things  tluU,  when  a  contraction 
on  Uie  part  of  the  bank  became  necessaiy,  the  diroctars,  instead  of  throwing  any  portion  of 
the  pledged  stock  into  the  market,  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  lower  the  value  of  the 
stock,  should  curtail  their  discounts  of  mercantile  paper  to  an  extent  for  greater  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  requisite,  and  should  thus,  aa  we  have  said,  haveaggravated  the  pccnntaiy 
embarrassments  incidental  to  every  sudden  diminution  of  the  circulating  medium. 

We  cannot  better  continue  this  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Bank  of  the  United 
eltates  was  managed,  in  the  period  under  consideration,  than  by  adopting  the  buiguage  of  Mv, 
Cheves,  the  second  president  of  the  bank,  in  a  report  made  by  him  to  the  stockholdsis  in  ISftti 
**  The  bank,  immediately  on  its  commencement,  did  a  very  extensive  business,  noAported 
vast  sums  of  specie,  paid  its  notes  and  those  of  the  ofiioes,  wtthoot  reference  to  the  plaoee 
where  they  were  payable,  at  the  bank  and  all  the  principal  offioes  north  of  <he  Potomac, 
while  they  were,  under  the  charter,  necessarily  received  ever^  where  in  payments  of  debts  ta 
the  government  of  the  United  States ;  and  drafts  were  given  without  limit,  on  the  parent 
bank  and  northern  offices^  by  ^e  western  offices,  at  par  or  at  a  premium  merely  nonunaL  As 
soon  as  the  notes  of  the  southern  and  western  offices  were  paid  or  received  by  the  bank  and 
northern  offioes,  they  were  returned  to  them  and  reissued  in  perpetual  succession.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  the  bank  and  the  great  northern  offices  were  drained  of  their  capitsl,  and  on 
the  30th  of  J4ily,  1818,  only  eighteen  months  after  the  institution  began  its  operations,  it  wae 
obliged  to  cammenoe  a  rapid  and  heavy  cartailment  of  the  bosioess  of  the  bank  and  its  o& 
fices.  During  all  this  time,  it  had  the  advantage  of  immense  government  deposites.  At  the 
moment  that  curtailments  were  ordered,  the  government  depositee  in  the  bank  and  its 
branches  including  the  depoaitea  of  public  officers^  ameunted  toeigfatmUlionsofdoUai^and 
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ihey  bad  been  larger  at  preceding  periodt.  Curtailmentii  were  ordered  from  time  to  time^  at  tha 
•oaiherti  and  western  ofiioea,  to  tbe  amount  of  seven  millions  of  dollars,  and  at  the  parent 
bmk  to  thib  amoant  of  two  millions,  though  at  the  latter  they  were  made  to  the  amount  of 
3,S00,0OO  ddlanK  and  upwards,  between  the  30th  of  July,  1816,  and  the  let  of  April,  1819. 
No  curtailments  were  ordered  at  tiie  offices  of  New  York  and  Boston,  because  there  was  no 
room  for  them,  yet  neoessity  obliged  them  to  reduce  their  business  very  much.  The  cur- 
tailmnti  at  all  points  witiim  Ae  abo^  mentioned  dates,  being  eight  months,  were  6,630,000 
doOan,  49  cents.  Tet  after  these  immense  and  rapid  curtailments,  the  most  sensible  and 
vital  points  (Fliiladdphia,  New  York,  and  Boston)  were  infinitely  in  wone  condition  than 
iriien  the  remedy  was  devised. 

"At  that  moment*'  (the  let  of  April,  1819)  <*  the  discount  Une  of  the  important  office  al 
Boston  was  ofily  94,5^  ddHsrs,  87  cents.  And  when  in  this  wretched  state,  the  southern 
and  western  drcijdation  was  pnming  in  upon  these  weak  points,  and  the  government  was  at 
fibeily,  aocovding  to  the  practice  of  the  tune,  to  draw  on  evety  office  of  the  bank,  for  the 
gross  amount  cf  its  deposites,  throughout  the  whole  establtehment,  whether  north,  south, 
cast,  or  wesL  The  southern  and  western  offices  were  not  restrained  from  ianiing  their 
lutes,  which  they  did  most  profusely.  The  curtailments,  in  many  instances,  resulted  merely 
ia  a  change  or  debts  bearing  interest,  fbt  debts  due  by  local  banks,  or  the  notes  of  local 
banks,  on  neither  of  which  was  interest  received.  The  western  offices  curtailed  their  dis- 
eoODled  paper,  but  they  purchased  what  were  called  race  horse  biils,  to  a  greater  amount 
than  dieir  curtailments.  The  bank  itsdf  ci^tinued,  during  the  whole  period,  to  purchase 
and  eoliect  drafur  on  the  southern  and  even  western  offices,  though  almost  the  whole  of  the 
active  capital  already  lay  in  those  quartets  of  the  Union,  and  though  the  great  object  of  the 
coitaifanents  was  to  draw  funds  firom  these  points.  The  debt  doe  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio, 
instead  of  being  reduced,  was  within  this  period  actually  increased  upwards  of  half  a  millbn 
of  dollars.  Iiuitead  of  getting  relief  from  the  southern  and  western  offices  generally,  where 
cartaifaneDts  had  been  ordered,  tiie  bank  was  still  fhrther  ezhausltd  by  the  intervening  ope> 


''At  the  commenrement  of  this  period,  (a  period  commencing  with  the  order  for  curtail- 
raenti,  and  ending  March,  1819,)  the  bank  was  indebted  to  Baring,  Brothers  6l  Co^  Reed, 
hriog  Sc  Col,  Adams,  Robertson,  dc  Co.,  and  Thomas  Wilson  dc  Co.,  the  sum  of  l,fi86,345 
doIlsiB,  47  cents,  growing  principiBLlly,  if  not  entirely,  out  of  its  specie  operations.  Of  this 
•am  the  greater  part  was  paid  during  this  period.  It  had,  however,  contracted  new  debts 
with  Baring;  Brothers  dc  Co.,  and  Thonuu  Wilson  db  Co.,  of  which  there  remained  due, 
including  any  balance  which  may  have  been  due  on  the  former  accounts,  the  sum  of  876,648 
doDare;  and,  within  the  same  period,  it  bad  disposed  of  2,270,926  dollars,  65  cents  of  its 
fandcd  debt,  famishing  by  these  compound  operations  ways  and  means,  m  addition  to  its 
curtailments,  to  the  amount  of  1,561,289  dollars,  13  cents,  and  making,  with  these  curtail- 
neols,  a  reduction  in  the  pioductive  capital  of  the  bank,  within  the  period  of  eight  months^ 
of  ei^  milliona  of  dollars,  and  upwards. 

*  At  tibe  does  of  this  period,  the  disoounta  on  personal  security  at  Philadelphia  had  been 
so  long  the  subject  of  curtailment,  that  a  small  portion  of  them  admitted  of  further  redaction, 
and,  after  great  cflbrts,  a  mle  had  been  established  to  reduce  the  discounts  which  had  been 
gnnled  on  the  stock  of  the  bank,  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  every  60  days.  The  latter 
cnostitoted  the  bulk  of  the  discounted  paper,  and  so  small  a  reduciioii  affi>rded  no  relief 
•gainst  a  great  and  tmmediato  demand.  Even  this  small  reduction  was  the  subject  of  loud, 
•agiy,  and  constant  remonstrance'  among  the  borrowers,  who  claimed  tbe  privileges  and  the 
fiisoors  which  they  contended  were  due  to  stockholders,  and  sometimes  succeeded  in  com* 
■konicating  their  sympathies  to  the  board.  All  the  funded  debt  which  was  valuable  had 
keen  disposed  of,  ahd  the  proceeds  exhausted.  The  spede  in  the  vaults  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1319,  was  only  126.745  dollars,  28  centa,  and  the  bank  owed  to  thto 
city  banks,  deducting  balances  due  to  it,  an  aggregate  balance  of  79,J2fi  doUara  99  cents. 

**  It  is  true  there  were  in  the  mint  267,978  dollars,  9  cents,  and  in  tranniu  from  Kentucky 
and  Ohio  over  land,  2.50,000  dollars;  but  the  Treasury  dividends  wer«^  payable  on  that  day 
to  the  amount  of  near  500,000  dollars,  and  there  remained  at  the  dose  of  the  day  more  than 
one  half  of  tbe  sum  subject  to  draft,  arid  the  greater  part  of  the  sui^  which  had  been  drawn 
during  the  day  remained  a  charge  upon  the  bank,  in  the  shape  of  temporary  deposits,  which 
were  afanoct  immediately  withdrawn.  Accordingly,  on  (he  12th  of  the  same  month,  the 
Wok  had  in  ito  vaults  but  71,522  dollars,  47  cents,  and  oWed  to  the  city  banks  a  balance  of 
1M,148  dollarB,47  cento ;  exceedmg  the  specie  in  its  vanlts  124,895  dollars,  19  cents.  It 
BHHt  again  be  remarked,  that  it  hai  yet  the  sum  before  mentioned  in  the  mint,  as  well  as 
the  sum  in  trmuftu  from  Ohio  and  Kentucky :  this  last  sum  (25^,000  dollars)  arrived  very 
anHonaUy  on  the  next  day,  or  a  day  or  two  thereafter.  The  liank  in  this  situation,  the 
office  at  New  Torik  was  little  better,  and  the  office  at  Boston  a  groat  df  al  worse.  At  the 
asflte  time  the  bank  owed  to  Baring  Brothers  dc  Co^  and  Thomas  Wilson  dc  Co.,  nearly 
900,000  dollars.  Which  it  was  bound  to  pay  immediately,  and  which  was  equivalent  to  a 
^migb  opoQ  Ite  taidt*  \0  that  amount  It  had,  inctoding  the  natd  of  the  offiiDos^  •  dreol* 
Vtht--K  19 
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lion  of  dx  millions  of  dollars  to  meet,  to  whieh  were  to  be  added  the  demands  of  depositsn^ 
public  and  private,  at  a  time,  too,  when  the  scarcity  of  money  called  forth  every  disposable 
dollar,  and  therefore  created  demands  upon  the  bank  for  an  unusual  portion  of  the  ordinary 
deposites  and  circulation. 

"  The  sums  which  were  collected  daily  on  account  of  the  revenue,  in  branch  paper,  were 
demandable  the  next  day  in  Philadelphia,  and,  at  the  same  time,  at  every  office  of  the  es- 
labliflhment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  oificers  of  go?emmenL  The  revenua  was  chiefly  paid  in 
branch  paper,  as  well  ^t  Boston  and  New  York  as  at  Philadelphia,  and  while  the  dutie* 
were  thus  paid  at  on^  coimter,  in  branch  paper,  the  debentures,  which  amounted  to  one 
million  of  dollars  every  three  months,  were  demanded  and  paid  at  the  other,  in  specie  or  its 
equivalent — money  ef  the  place.  Many  additional  details,  increasing  the  difficulties  of  the 
moment,  might  b«  added.  The  southern  offices  were  remitting  tardily,  sjid  the  western  not 
fit  all.  All  the  resources  of  the  bank  would  not  have  sustained  it  in  this  course  and  mode 
of  business  another  month.  Such  was  the  prostrate  state  of  the  bank  of  the  nation,  which 
had,  only  twenty-seven  months  before,  commenced  business  with  an  untrammelled  active 
capital  of  twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars.*^ 

Mr.  Cheves  then  goes  on  to  state  the  losses  incurred  by  the  bank  and  its  offices,  espcdaUy 
at  Baltimore,  in  consequence  of  the  improper  conduct  of  certain  of  the  officers  connected 
with  it.  The  losses  in  that  city  alone,  be  says,  were  estimated  at  the  sum  of  1,671,221  dol- 
lars, 87  cents,  "  The  aggregate  of  Uia  losses  of  the  institution,  growing  out  of  the.  opera- 
tions which  preceded  the  6th  of  March,  1819,  exceeded  considersbly  3,500,000  dollars.  The 
dividends  during  the  same  time  amounted  to  4,41P.000  dollars.  Of  this  sum  1,348,553 
.  dollars,  98  cents,  were  received  as  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  held  by  the  bank,  which, 
leaves,  as  the  entire  promts  on  all  the  operations  of  banking,  the  sum  of  3,061,441  dollars,  2 
cents,  which  b  less  by  at  least  half  a  million  of  doUazs,  than  the  losses  sustained  on  the  same 
business. 

"  Thus  stood  the  baak  at  the  organisation  of  the  present  administration.  I  was  elected 
and  took  my  seat  as  President  of  the  Board  on  die  6th  of  March,  1819.  But  some  time^  of 
course,  was  necessary  to  look  into  the  state  of  the  .bank,  before  measures  of  relief  could  be 
projected.  Its  danger,  however,  was  too  manifest  and  too  pressing  to  allow  much  time  for 
this  purpose.  The  principal  errors  which  produced  the  danger  were  fbrtunatefy  of  easy 
discovery,  and  to  them  tho  proper  remedy  wias  immedistely  applied.  The  sou^em  and 
western  offices  were  immediately  directed  not  to  issue  their  notes,  and  the  bank  ceased  to 
purchase  and  collect  exchanges  on  the  south  and  west 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  on  the  9th  of  April,  which  was  very  full,  the  state  of  the 
bank  was  submitted  to  them,  and  a  select  committee  appointed,  to  whom  the  subject  of  its 
difficulties  was  referred,  and  after  very  mature  deliberation  that  committee  made  a  report, 
which  was  unanimously  agreed  to.  The  principal  means  of  relief  proposed  and  agreed  to 
were : 

'*  1.  To  continue  the  curtailments  previously  ordered.  2.  To  forbid  the  offices,  at  the  sooth 
and  west,  to  issue  their  notes  when  the  exchanges  were  against  them.  3.  To  collect  the 
balances  due  by  local  banks  to  the  offices.  4.  To  claim  of  the  government  the  time  neces- 
sary to  transfer  funds  from  the  offices  where  money  was  collected  to  those  where  it  was  to 
be  disbursed,  as  well  as  like  time  (until  the  difficulties  of  the  banks  were  removed)  to  trans- 
fer funds  to  meet  the  notes  of  offices  paid  in  the  bank  or  other  offiocs  than  those  where  they 
were  payable  according  to  their  tenor.  5.  To  pay  debentures  in  the  same  money  in  which 
the  duties  on  which  the  debentures  were  secured  had  been  paid.  6.  To  obtain  a  loan  in 
Europe  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  2,500,000  dollars,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  yean. 

**  These  measures,  simple  and  obvious  as  they  are,  and  some  of  them  so  strangely  over- 
looked so  long,  lifted  the  bank  in  the  short«pace  of  seventy  days  (from  the  6th  of  March  to 
tlie  17th  of  May)  from  the  extreme  prostration  which  has  been  described  to  a  state  of  safety, 
and  even  in  some  degree  of  power,  enabled  it  to  cease  its  curtailments,  except  at  points  where 
it  had  an  excess  of  capital,  to  defy  all  attacks  upon  it,  and  to  sustain  other  Institutions  which 
wanted  aid  and  were  ascertained  to  be  solvent ;  above  all  to  establish  the  soundness  of  the 
currency,  which  had  just  before  been  deemed  hopeless ;  and  in  a  single  season  of  business 
(the  first)  to  give  to  every  office  as  much  capital  as  it  could  advantageously  employ," 

Nothing  more  need  be  added  to  this  exix>sitioft  of  Mr.  Chevei*,  in  order  to  enable  the 
reader  to  understand  the  injurious  action  of  the  bank,  at  the  period  of  which  we  aie  speak- 
ing, on  the  currency  of  the  country,  than  to  state  the  fact  that  the  branches  of  the  United 
States  Bank  made  a  practice  of  exchan^g  their  drafts  on  the  Atlantic  cities  for  the  notes 
yf  the  local  banks,  upon  which  Jiey  required  interest  to  be  paid,  llie  obvious  consequence 
of  this  proceeding  was  to  stimulate  those  institutions  to  enlarge  their  business  also  to  a  fery 
extravagant  extent;  thus  contributing  to  render  the  contraction  of  the  currency  in  the 
western  states,  when  it  necessarily  happened,  both  more  extensive  and  mors  sudden  than  il 
would  otherwise  have  been. 

The  nusmanigemeni  of  the  afifaira  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  could  not  fcil  to  ai- 

ct  the  attentioa  of  Coogiess.    It  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a 
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tafiliilioD  offeved  by  Mr.  Spencer  of  New  York,  on  the  26th  of  November,  18185  which 
molttfiofn  was  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  which  the  mover  of  the  resolution  was  the 
<hiiraian.  This  eommittee,  on  the  16th  of  January  following,  made  an  elaborate  report, 
eonchiding  urith  an  explicit  declaration,  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  charter  of  the  bank  had  in 
RTonl  instances  been  violated.  However,  excepting  the  passage  of  a  bill  to  prevent  the 
larger  stockholders  from  having  an  undue  number  of  votes  at  elections,  they  did  not  recom- 
mBfld  any  specific  action,  on  the  part  of  Congress,  to  eorrect  **  the  many  evik  and  miscliiefs" 
dcfMcted  by  them,  "  because,  by  the  provisioBs  of  the  charter,  the  Secvetary  of  the  Treasury 
has  fall  p^wer  to  apply  at  prompt  and  adequate  remedy,  whenever  the  situation  of  the  bank 
shall  require  it.'*  Resolutions  were  shortly  after  oflered  to  the  House,  for  taking  the  proper 
BieasQres  preparatoiy  to  declaring  the  charter  of  the  bank  to  have  been  forfeited ;  but  they 
were  voted  down  by  veiy  large  majorities.  < 

It  is  onneoessary  to  go  into  any  details  here  concerning  the  history  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  from  tlie  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived  until  the  meeting  of  Congress 
in  "December,  1829,.  when  the  President  presented  the  question  of  its  rechartcr  for  the  con- 
aiiieratioQ  of  that  body.  Its  "expansions  and  contractions,'*  as  well  as  those  of  the  banks 
of  the  eovntiy  generally,  daring  the  whole  of  this  time  were  merely  such  as  are  incidental 
to  the  operations  of  all  banks  of  circulation.  The  President  observed  that  "  the  charter  of 
the  Bazdt  of  the  United  States  expires  in  1836,  and  its  stockholdeis  will,  most  probably, 
apply  for  a  nenewal  of  their  privikges.  In  onler  to  avoid  ^e  evils  resulting  from  precipi- 
tancy, in  a  measure  involving  such  important  principles,  and  such  deep  pecuniary  interests, 
I  kA  that  I  cannot,  in  justice  to  the  parties  interested,  too  soon  present  it  to  the  deliberate 
eonsideiation  of  the  legislature  and  the  people.  Both  the  constitutionality  and  the  expo- 
dieocy,  of  the  law  creating  this  bank,  are  well  questioned  by  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow- 
oiiaens;  and  it  must  be  admitted  by  ell,  that  it  has  failed  in  the  great  end  of  estabhshing  a 
^taifomi  and  sound  currency. 

**  Under  these  circumstances,  if  such  an  institution  is  deemed  essential  to  the  fiscal  opera- 
tuns  of  the  goivemment,  I  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  the  legialatui;e  whether  a  national  one, 
Ibunded  upon  the  credit  of  the  government,  and  its  revenues,  might  not  be  devised,  which 
w<mJd  av<ud  all  constitutional  difTicuIiies,  and,  at  the  same  time,  secure  all  the  advantages  to 
the  government  and  country  that  were  expected  to  result  from  the  present  bank.** 

The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Reprcsentative8,  through  their  chair- 
man, Mr.  McDufiie^  made  a  report  on  the  13th  of  April,  1830 ;  in  which,  after  an  elaborate 
examioadon  of  the  several  questions  presented  by  the  mes^^  of  the  President,  and  sub- 
mitted to  them  ibr  consideration,  they  conclude  that  Congress  has  the  constitutional  power 
lo  incorporate  a  bank,  such  as  that  of  the  United  States ;  that  it  is  expedient  to  establish  and 
■nintain  such  an  institution ;  and  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  establish  **  a  national  bank,  founded 
span  the  credit  of  the  government  and  its  revenues.*' 

In  the  Senate,  a  resolution  had  been  referred,  early  in  the  same  session,  to  the  committee 
af  finance,  directing  them  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  estaUishing  an  uniform  national 
cmrency  for  the  United  States ;  which  committee  reported  on  the  29th  of  March,  and,  like 
Aat  of  the  Hoase  of  Rquesentatives,  expressed  opinions,  concerning  the  currency  and  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  direct  opposition  with  those  of  the  President. 

No  farther  steps  were  taken  by  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
■object,  until  the  session  of  1831-33,  when  the  bank -made  appheation  to  Congress  for  a  re- 
newal of  its  charter.  The  President  had,  in  the  mean  while,  a  second,  and  a  third  time,  in 
aaceessive  annual  messages,  reiterated  his  views  in  opposition  to  such  a  rencwaL  This  did 
not  pieveot  a  bill  trom  passing  through  both  branches  of  the  national  legislature,  incorporat- 
ing anew  the  Bank  of  the  United  States ;  which  bill  was,  however,  vetoed  by  the  President, 
who  sisted  his  reasons  for  doing  so  in  a  message  to  the  Senate,  where  the  bill  had  originated. 
ft  was  there  promptly  reconsidered ;  but,  failing  to  obtain  in  its  favour  the  constitutional 
maiority  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  that  body,  it  was  finally  rejected  on  the  13th  day 
<if  Jo^,  1832. 

The  removal  by  the  President  of  the  government  deposites  from  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  autumn  of  1833;  the  adoption,  in  consequence,  by  Congress  of  what  has  been 
fltyled  the  deposite  bank  system,  as  a  means  of  safely  keeping  the  public  money ;  Che  passage 
of  the  act  of  June  23d,  1^6,  for  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  revenue  among  the  different 
stales  of  the  Uoieo;  the  issue  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  famous  specie  circular, 
cfiuty  Wihf  1836;  the  incorporation  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  by  the  Legislature 
of  P«msylvania,  early  in  the  same  year ;  the  derangement  in  the  currency  of  the  country, 
ivhich  M,  in  May  of  the  following  year,  to  the  general  suspension  of  specie  payments  by 
te  baaka;  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks,  in  the  summer  of  1838 ;  with. 
flte  adoption  by  the  State  of  New  York,  and  one  or  two  othera,  of  a  system  of  "  free  bank- 
hgf*  oonslitute  the  prioetpal  events,  in  the  monetary  and  financial  history  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  loft  six  years.  Thc^  are,  of  course,  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  our 
it^ea;  and,  on  this  account,  as  well  as  with  the  view  of  abstaining  entiiely  from  any  in- 
?  OP  ooTfrt  in  the  party  contentions  to  which  thoae  CTjepts  haye  aflforded  an  amplt 
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BeU,  we  dull  content  onraelves  with  enmnerating  them  here,  and  inaertiAg  below  flie  act 
incoqx>ratiiig  the  Pennsylvania  Bank  of  the  United  States,  as  also  the  act  to  authoiiae  the 
buskeas  of  banking,  paned  by  the  Legialatafe  of  the  State  of  New  York,  April  I8th,  18d& 

j9n  jSet  to  repeal  the  State  Dtx  on  Jtea^  and  Pergonal  Propertjfy  and  to  eontinmo  and  extend  tka  Improvo^ 
wente  of  ike  StatOy  bw  Bailread*  and  Canal*,  and  to  charter  a  etaU  bank^  to  be  called  Ike  **'UniUd  Statu 
Bantr 

^1.  Beit  enaeted^  ^c.  That  all  and'every  prorifllon  of  the  Actn  of  AfnemUjr,  parsed  the  twentr-fiftk 
day  of  March,  tn  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  tMrtjr-one,  reapectiveijr,  entitled  An  act 
ftssenaing  a  tax  on  personal  property,  tn  bs  cnUeded  with  the  county  rales  and  levies,  fat  the  oae  of 
the  commonweal  I  h,  and  An  net  to  inerense  the  coiinry  rate«i  and  Icvip*  for  the  use  of  the  eotnuion- 
weilth.  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed,  except  so  far  as  relates  to  the  ontleetion  of  taxes  assemed 
before  the  Arrt  day  of  Oct«>b3r  lA'^t :  Provi4led,  That  thtt  said  re[N:al  9\n\\  not  go  Inta  effect,  antU  all 
fh(*  terms  and  provisions  hcnMnafter  set  forth  slnll  be  fully  complied  with. 

^  3.  That  th3  pri'sent  stockholders  of  the  Bank  of  the  Uiiire:!  States,  (evcepling  the  United  6utea 
and  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States,)  and  such  other  persons  as  may  becninc  stockholders  agree- 
ably  to  the  by-laws  ma'Ie  for  that  purpose,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  the  preaeot  capi- 
tal of  the  snid  b.ink,  their  successors  and  assigns,  be  and  are  hereby  created  a  corimratton  and  bodv 
Sfilitic,  by  the  name  and  style  of  **The  President,  Directors,  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
lates,**  and  shall  so  cnntiiuie  iiniil  the  third  day  of  March,  in  the  yeatr  one  thousand  aiirht  hbndred 
and  sixty-six ;  and  by  that  name  shall  bo  and  are  hereby  matle  capable  in  law,  to  have,  purchase,  and 
receive,  possess,  enjoy,  and  retain,  to  them  and  their  auccessora,  lands,  rents,  tenements,  heredita- 
ments, goods,  clnittel.4,  and  effects,  of  whitsoever  kind,  nature,  and  qnality,  and  tlie  same  to  sell, 
grant,  demise,  alien  or  dispnse  nf,  to  me  and  be  sued,  to  use  a  common  seal,  and  the  same  to  alter  and 
renew,  and  to  make  such  bv-laws  and  ordinances  as  they  shall  deem  nece«isary,  not  being  contrary  te 
this  act,  the  constitution  of  Uie  United  States,  or  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  commonwealth; 
and  also  to  prescribo  rules  tnr  the  transfer  of  the  stock  of  said  corporation,  and  gpnemlly  !o  do  all  the 
acts  which  to  thsm  it  shall  or  may  appertain  to  do,  and  to  enj«>y  the  eonie  privileges  and  anthority 
given  by  law  to  any  bmk  within  this  coaiuonwealth,  sulUect  to  the  rules  and  rsftrietlons  befeinafler 
prescribed. 

^  a.  For.  the  management  of  the  affkirs  nf  the  said  corporation,  there  shall  bo  annvatly  elected  at 
tbn  binklng-houae,  in  the  city  of  Philadel{>hia,  on  the  first  Monday  in  January  in  each  year,  by  a  plo^ 
rality  of  votes,  which  shall  be  given  by  the  qualiftcd  stockholders  of  the  said  bank,  in  person  or  by 
proxy,  twenty  directors,  who  shall  be  capable  of  servins  for  one  year,  and  who  shall,  at  the  flm 
meeting  after  thoir  election  tn  each  year,  proceed  to  elect  one  nf  the  directors  to  be  the  president  of 
*  the  corporation,  who  shall  hold  the  said  oflke  durinr  the  same  period  for  which  the  directors  are 
elected ;  but  if  an  election  of  directors  or  of  the  presid«*nt  should  not  be  made  on  (hat  day,  the  said 
corporation  shall  not  for  that  cause  be  dissolved,  but  it  shall  be  lawful  at  any  oilier  time  tc  hold  such 
«^leciions ;  and  until  such  etortions  be  made,  the  directors  and  president  for  the  time  being  shall  con- 
tinue In  office;  and  in  case  of  the  death  or  r«islgnation  of  the  president,  the  directors  shall  elect  aM>- 
th^r  preskient  from  their  own  number :  and  In  case  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  a  director,  the  va- 
cancy may  he  supplied  by  the  remaining  directors. 

^  4.  The  following  shall  be  the  fundnmenUI  nrtirles  nf  the  said  eorimnitlon,  to  wit  < 

I.  None  but  a  stockholder  who  is  a  citixen  of  the  United  Slates  shall  be  a  director,  or  vote  at  aH 
election  for  directors,  either  in  person  or  by  proxy ;  and  all  proxies  shall  be  dated  within  sixty  days 
before  the  day  of  each  election.  The  number  of  votes  to  which  each  stockholder  shall  be  entitled  la 
voting  for  directors  shall  be  as  follows^  for  one  share  and  not  more  than  two  shares,  one  rots ;  fisr 
every  two  shares  above  two  and  not  exceeding  ten  shares,  one  vote  ;  fur  every  four  shares  above  tea 
and  not  exceeding  thirty,  one  vote;  for  every  six  shares  above  thirty,  and  not  exceeding  sixty,  one 
vote ;  for  every  elflfht  shares  above  sixty,  and  not  exceeding  one  hundred,  one  vote  j  but  no  person, 
copartnership,  or  body  politic,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  greater  noinber  than  thirty  votes :  and  after  tha 
flrst  election,  no  share  or  shares  shall  confer  a  right  of  voting,  unless  the  saiae  shall  have  boea  bold 
three  calendar  months  before  the  day  of  election. 

S.  Not  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  directors  who  shall  be  In  office  at  the  time  of  an  annua] 
election,  shall  be  elected  for  the  succeeding  year,  and  no  director  shall  hold  bis  office  for  aoors  tbaa 
three  years  out  of  four  in  succession,  but  the  director  who  shall  be  the  president  may  always  be  re- 
eHcted ;  and  previous  to  each  election  of  directors,  the  board  of  directors  shall  appoint  three  stock- 
holders, noi  directors,  to  b«  Judges  of  the  election,  who  shwli  conduct  and  regulate  the  same,  after 
hnving  severally  taken  and  subscribed  an  oath  or  affirmation,  before  some  justioe  of  the  peace  or 
aliierman,  well  and  fniihfnlty  and  lawfully  to  conduct  tlie  election,  and  wlio,  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  billot,  shall  decide  and  openly  declare  who  are  chosen  directors  for  the  ensuing  year.  No  directiw 
of  any  other  bank  shall  he,  nt  the  same  time,  a  director  of  this  bank  ;  nor  shall  the  governor,  or  any 
executive  or  Judlelal  officer  of  this  coinmou wealth,  or  member  of  congress,  or  of  the  sute  legialatttreb 
be  a  director. 

3.  Not  less  than  seven  directors  shall  constitute  a  board  fax  the  transnction  of  busings,  of  whom 
the  president  shall  always  be  one,  except  in  ease  of  sickness  or  necessary  alisencs.  In  which  ease  his 
plnce  may  be  supplied  by  any  other  director  wtaohi  he  by  writing  under  his  hand  shall  depute  for  that 
purpose ;  and  in  case  tlie  pree.I(^it  shall  not  so  depute,  the  board  of  directors  ui{iy  elect  a  director  te 
act  during  the  absence  of  the  president. 

4.  A  general  meotins  of  the  stockhol.lers  for  purposes  relative  to  the  Institution,  may  at  any  lime 
be  called,  either  by  the  board  of  directors,  or  by  sLuy  or  more  stockholders  owning  one  thousand  or 
more  shares  of  the  capital  stock,  on  siving  at  least  six  weeks*  notice  in  two  public  newspapers  pub- 
Ibihed  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  snerifying  in  such  notice  the  ohjnct  or  objects  of  such  meeting. 
And  there  shnll  be  a  general  meeting  of  the  stockholders  at  the  banking  house,  in  tbs  city  of  Phila- 
del,ihia,  on  the  first  Monday  of  January  in  everj' year,  at  which  time  the  dirsctors  shall  lay  before 
them  a  gonnr^l  and  partlcul:ir  slatenient  of  the  afluirs  of  the  company. 

5.  TiM  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  which  it  shall  be  lawfttt  for  the  said  corpofntion.  te 
hold,  shall  be  only  such  as  shall  be  requisite  for  its  Immediate  accommodation  la  transacting  its 
btisiness,  and  such  as  shall  have  been  bona  fide  mortgaged  to  it  by  way  of  socnrity,  or  conveyed  to  li 
III  sitlsfhction  of  debts  previously  contracted  in  the  roursc  of  its  dealings, or  purchased  at  sales  upon 
judgments  srhich  shall  have  been  obtained  f4)r  such  debts,  or  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  securinf 
piich  debts.  The  said  corporation  shall  not  directly,  or  indirectly,  deal  or  trade  in  any  thing  exce|il 
hills  of  e.vhange,  gold  and  silver  bullion,  or  in  tlie  sale  of  goods  really  and  truly  pl^idged  for  money 
lent,  and  not  redeemed  in  due  time,— or  goods  which  shall  be  the  proceads  of  Its  lands.  Neither  sbal 
b  make  any  loan  to  any  foreign  prince  or  state  unless  previously  authorised  by  law.  The  said  cor- 
imratioa  slnH  not  be  at  liberty  to  piirchaiie  any  stock  whatever,  except  their  own  stock,  troastarf 
notes,  or  public  stocks  created  by  the  governntent  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  State,  or  stock  of 
nr  loans  to  any  of  the  iuforyorated  couipanles  of  this  State,  for  tiie  consUuctlon  and  inorovemem  a^ 
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itttds,  trrldges,  eanaJ  or  fnlnnd  navlpitloii,  or  o«her  stocka  whid)  mny  l)«  bona  fide  pledged  a«  tecuritf 
for  deMs  to  the  bank«  and  mit  dul^  redeemed. 

6.  The  rate  of  ditconnt  at  which  loaitf  may  be  made  by  snid  Bank  within  this  commonwealth,  vhall 
not  exceed  one  half  of  one  per  centum  for  th'ny  dayv.  Ard  (lie  nniev  and  bills  which  shall  be  issned 
by  order  of  eaid  corporation,  or  under  itsnuthrrity,  filinll  be  Mnding:  upon  it,  nnd  those  made  payable 
lo  order,  sh^ll  be  aseipnahle  by  endorsement,  but  none  shall  be  issued  nfa  denomination  less  than  ten 
dotUirB?  and  if  the  bank  shall  neflect  or  ref^ise  to  pny  its  notes  or  bills  or  moneys  deposited  when 
dne^  on  demand  made  at  the  bank  during  hanking  hours,  the  person  or  persons  enlilled  to  the  same 
ahall  receiv«  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  twelve  per  centum  a  year  until  payment  be  made.  Amt 
iJie  notec  of  tba  corporation  in  otreiriation  •liail  never  exceed  the  capital  ucf  ually  paid  in.  The  total 
aiBoant  of  debts  which  the  saM  corpcratirn  may  at  anytime  owe,  whether  by  bond,  note,  or  other 
eeniract,  excepting  the  aniooiit  of  nsoney  due  to  deponitors,  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  double  the 
•nionnt  of  capital  stock  actunlly  nakl  in;  and  in  case  of  excess,  the  directors  under  whose  administration 
fcaiiali  hafipcn,  ahall  be  liable  in  their  individual  rn]>aciiles,  and  an  action  of  debt  may  in  such  case  be 
brongfH  against  them,  or  any  of  them,  or  any  of  ilteir  heirs,  executors  or  adndnisirators,  in  any  court 
iMTing  competent  jurisdiction,  by  any  creditor  or  creditors  of  such  corporation,  and  may  be  pmsccuted 
lo  jiidjrmiiNt  and  execntion.any  condition,  covenant  or  agreement  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding; 
kut  this  shall  not  be  construed  to  exempt  the  said  ciirporaiion,  or  the  landu,  tenements,  goods  and 
ahattela  aH^llie  same,  fyoni  being  also  liable  for,  nnd  cliargcnlde  with  the  said  excess.  Such  of  the  said 
tfrcuin  as  may  have  btten  absent  when  the  said  excess  was  contracted  or  created,  shall  not  bo  con- 
tidfred  aa-consentlng  thereto,  or  liable  therefor,  and  those  who  umy  )>ove  disnented  from  the  rcsolu. 
tion  or  act  whereby  the  same  was  so  contracted  or  created,  and  who  shall  enter  th<!ir  dis-seitt  upon  the 
■rinotes  of  tlie  board,  may  eiconerate  themselves  from  being  so  liable,  b>'  forthwith  giving  notice  of 
the  fHct  to  the  stockholders  at  a  general  meeting,  which  they  shall  have  power  to  call  for  that 
fttrpone. 

•  7.  If  the  said  bank  ahouM  at  any  time  reftise  to  pay  any  of  its  notes,  bills,  obligations,  or  deposited 
Bioneya,  in  gold  or  silver,  tt«en  at  or  nfttsr  the  expiration  of  three  months  from  llic  time  of  the  first 
veftisal  of  said  bank  to  (lay  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  nnd  may  be  law  ful  fitr  the  holder  or  proprietor  of  tlie 
•nme,  to  make  application  in  writing  to  any  jud<;e  of  any  coprt  in  the  proper  county,  to  allow  him  or 
her  to  make  proof  of  said  refusal  on  oath  or  atDrmatfon,  by  one  or  more  disintereeTed  witness  or  wit- 
neeaes,  before  said  judge,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  give  at  least  (en  dayr;*  notice  to  the  president  or 
cashier  of  said  bank,  of  the  thiie  and  place  of  ntnking  such  proof,  in  order  that  an  opportunity  may 
be  afforded  forrebutting  the  same  by  testimony,  and  if  the  (hcts  be  sulistantiaied,  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  said  Judge  to  reduce  the  same  to  writing,  and  to  transmit  the  same  to  the  Governor.  And  it 
tfMll  be  Ihe-dnty  of  the  Governor,  Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  (he  written  proof  altove  speciiicd,  to 
lBs«e  hit  proclamation,  declaring  tlie  charter  of  (he  said  hank  to  be  forfeited.  And  from  nnd  after  the 
tenth  day  after  the  date  of  the  said  inroclamatlon,  the  ciiarter  of  the  snid,  hank  shall  be  absolutely  null 
uid  in>id,  and  of  no  effect  whatsoever— except  tliat  the  said  bank  shall  be  liable,  in  Us  corpora(e  ca- 

CrHy,  for  the  fnllUment  of  all  con(racts  previoui'ly  made  and  entered  nito  by  it ;  and  (he  stock- 
Idars  thereof  shall  have  power  fo  fhiCt  directors  as  usual,  and  be  caimble  of  compf'tiipg  the  fulfil- 
lment of  any  contract  entered  into  witli  said  bank,  previously  to  the  date  of  the  said  forfeiture. 

6.  Dividends  of  so  much  of  the  profits  as  the  directors  may  deem  advisable,  shall  Ite  declared  twice 
a  year,  on  the  first  Mondays  of  January  and  July  in  eacb  year,  nnd  paid  to  the  stockholders  on  de- 
mand at  any  time  after  the  expiration  often  days  tliercfrom.  But  such  dividends  slinll  in  no  case 
eJLceed  the  amount  of  the  nett  proHis,  actually  acfiuired  by  the  bank,  so  that  the  caphal  stock  of  the 
•aid  bank  sliall  never  thereby  be  Imimired.  If  the  directors  of  the  bank  shall  make  any  dividends 
which  shall  impair  the  caphal  stock  of  said  bank,  the  directors  consenting  thereto,  shall  be  linl)le  in 
tbeir  individual  capacHles,  to  such  corporation  for  the  amount  of  the  slock  so  divided ;  and  each 
director  present  when  snch  dividend  shall  be  made,  shall  be  adjudged  to  lie  consenting  (hereto,  unlets 
be  forthwith  enter  his  protest  on  (be  minutes  of  the  board,  and  give  public  nulke  lo  the  stockhcldcra 
of  the  declaring  of  such  dividend. 

.  ft  The  salary  of  tlie  Prealdent  shall  be  established  and  allowed  by  the  stockholders  at  a  general 
aieeting,  and  no  compensatloif  shall  be  allowed  to  any  jierson  (br  his  services  aii  a  director.  1  he 
board  of  directors  sbull  apiioint  a  cashier,  and  snch  other  oflliers,  clerks,  and  pcri^ons  as  shall  be  ne- 
•esaarr  for  tfOLnsactinc  tlie  biiaineet  of  tlie  bank,  and  shall  take  from  earh  such  security  as  the  by- 
laws shall  prescrHw,  and  shall  make  to  each  a  Just  compensation  for  his  services. 

10.  Tin*  isaid  b^uk  shall  make  to  the  nmliior  general  monthly  nnurns  of  Ua  condition,  showing  the 
details  of  it»  operations,  according  to  tlie  form  of  the  returns  the  Bank  of  the  UTiiled  Slates  now  makes 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  or  according  to  such  form  as  may  be  esta- 
blished by  law. 

(  5.  It  slioll  nt  all  tlmt^s  be  lawful  for  a  committee  of  the  legislature,  appointed  for  that  purpose,  to 
inspect  the  books  and  examitieiniD  the  proceedings  of  the  corporation  hereby  created,  and  to  report 
whether  the  provisions  of  this  charter  Imve  been  by  (he  same  abused  or  viofnted,  or  not ;  and  if  the 
officers  of  said  corporation  sliould  refuse  lo  be  sworn  or  aflirmed,  (jr  give  evidenre,  or  to  produce  all 
luch  of  their  books  or  papers  as  may  be  demanded  before  any  such  committee,  then  the  lrgii*laiiire 
may  by  law  declare  the  said  cliarier  voki,  and  repeal  the  same;  and  whenever  any  committee  as 
afiiresaid  ahall  And  and  report,  or  tlie  Governor  sholl  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  charter  has  been 
yjolated,  it  may  be  lawful  for  the  lerlslnfure  to  direct,  or  the  Governor  to  order,  a  scire  facias  to  bo 
fHuad  out  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Peniisyl>. 
ranta  (which  ahall  be  executed  on  the  president  of  the  corpfmition  for  the  time  being,  nt  least  tun 
days  before  the  eoimnenceiiient  of  tho  term  of  said  Cimri),  callinr;  on  said  corporation  to  show  cause 
wlierefi>re  lite  charter  hereby  granted,  shall  not  be  declared  forfiited ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  ft  r  said 
court  up(in  tlte  return  of  said  scire  facia*  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  the  alleged  violation,  and  if 
•iKh  violation  be  made  to  appear,  then  to  pronounce  or  adjudge  ihnt  snch  charter  Is  forfeited  and  an- 
DRiicd :  Provided,  however,  every  issue  of  fact  which  may  be  joined  bHweeu  the  rommnnwealth  or 
the  eorporatKiJL,  atieb  issue  shall  bo  tried  by  jury,  and  on  the  trial  thereof,  the  commonweiiith  siiull 
liavetlie  right  to  clionge  the  venue  from  the  comity  of  Philnilelphla  to  any  adjoining  county.  And 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  court  aforeaaid,  lo  require  the  production  of  such  of  the  books  or  popers  of 
the  corfioratinn,  as  it  may  deem  necessary  ft^r  tlie  ascertaininent  ot  the  c«)ntroverted  facts,  and 
Ibe  nn.il  judgment  of  said  conrt  sholl  be  subject  loall  the  nsnges  of  hiw  in  other  coRes. 

j  (k  In  consiiieration  of  the  privileges  granted  by  this  net,  and  in  lieu  of  ali  taxes  on  dividends,  the 
■aid  corporation  shall  pay  into  the  Treasury  of  (he  ConimonweHlth  the  snm  of  two  millions  of  dollars, 
at  nuch  time  and  in  such  inst&luieiits  os  the  Governor  may  require:  Provided,  Tliat  at  least  thirty 
days'  notice  aball  be  given  by  (be  Governor,  of  Ibe  time  when  euch  instalment  will  be  required  :  And 
pruvlded  also,  that  for  all  sums  the  Governor  shall  not  so  require  (o  be  paid  within  three  month* 
«fter  the  accoptanee  *^t  this  charter  by  the  stock  holders,  Intereat  at  the  rate  of  Ave  per  cent,  a  year 
■ball  be  paid  by  the  aos^irution,  commencing  at  the  expiration  of  the  said  three  months,  and  terntl- 
naiinr  thirty  days  before  (be  time  Rxeii  for  the  payment  of  each  sun: ;  and  tlie  said  corporation  shall 
also,  whenever  required  by  hiw,  advance  on  permanent  loan  any  snm  or  sums,  not  exceeding  in  th« 
vrbetc  six  mittinna  of  dollar ■»  aad  for  eacb  •uui  of  money  so  toaned,  ahall  racolve  fioin  the  oommoo . 
a3 
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w<^]th  a  negotiable  eArtificate  of  stock,  reimburtable  on  the  third  day  of  March,  one  thomnd  eMi 
hundred  and  sixty-t>i:;ht,  tianiift'rHble  at  the  Bank  of  Pifnnsyivania,or  such  other  place  «•  the  legiria* 
ture  may  hereafter  deBiynatP,  bearing  an  interest  of  either  four  ut  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  payible 
halfyearly  at  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  or  such  other  place  as  the  legislature  may  hereafier  desif* 
nate,  as  the  law  requiring  such  loan  may  determine,  and  in  case  the  interest  shall  b«  fiv«  percent, 
•ball  pay  to  the  couimonwealih  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  in  money  for  each  hondred  dollars  in 
•lock ;  or  if  the  interest  bo  four  per  cent,  shall  pay  one  hundred  dollars  in  monoy  for  each  hundred 
dollars  in  stock  ;  and  the  said  corporation  shall  be  bound,  wht>nerer  required  by  law,  to  advance  to 
the  commonwealth  as  a  temporary  loan,  any  sum  of  money  not  exreeding  one  million  of  dollars  ia 
any  one  year,  at  an  interest  of  four  per  cent,  a  year,  reimbursable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  common- 
wealth,  within  twelve  montlis  from  the  dale  of  the  loan ;  and  the  said  corporation  ahall  Airther  pay 
to  the  Treasurer  for  the  use  of  the  commonwealth,  thu  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  the 
third  day  of  March,  Anno  Domini,  one  thouitand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  and  sball  piy  the 
luriher  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  the  first  Monday  of  June  next,  and  ^le  like 
sums  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  each  succeeding  first  Monday  of  June,  for  niaeteea 
years  thereafter,  to  be  added  to  and  paid  over  with  the  annual  appropriation  provided  by  the  eoniwon- 
wealth  fur  common  school  purposes,  and  be  distributed  according  to  tike  several  laws  of  tbU  ccwinion- 
wealth  regulating  the  distribution  of  snch  appropriation;  and  the  said  corporation  shall  ftirther  b« 
bound  to  subscribe  the  follow  ins  sums  to  the  capital  vtock  of  the  fallowing  named  eompaaiea,  if  re- 
quested so  to  do  by  the  directors  of  the  said  companies,  or  either  of  them,  within  one  year  from  the 
passagrt  of  this  act,  namely.  To  the  capital  stock  vf  tlie  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  ConpaBy,  the 
•um  of  two  hundred  thousand  dxUarif ;  To  that  of  the  Williamsport  and  Eliuira  Railroad  Company,  j 

the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  To  the  Monoiigahela  Navigation  Company,  fifty  thousand  i 

dollars,  if  the  same  be  incur por-ttcti,  at  the  opening  of  tlie  books  of  subscription  for  the  capital  atock  ! 

thereof,  and  the  further  sum  of  HHy  thousand  dollars  as  soon  as  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  sub-  | 

ccribed  by  other  persons  or  bodi'^s  corpttrate  shall  have  been  bonn  fide  expended  in  tho  conatntctinn 
of  the  said  work ;  To  the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad  Company,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  T<l  1 

the  Warren  and  Pineerove  Kailrcmd  Company,  twenty  lliousand  dollars;  To  the  Warren  and  Frank-  , 

lin  Turnpike-rond  Company,  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  if  the  said  company  he  incorporated  this  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  ;  To  the  Warren  and  Ridgeway  Turnpike-road  Company,  five  thoasaod  dol-  | 
lars;  To  the  Johnstown  and  Ligonier  Turnpike-road  Company,  ten  thotisand  dollars ;  To  the  Snow 
(Shoe  and  Packerville  Turnpike  Company,  twenty  thousand  dollars ;  To  the  Roseburg  and  Mercer 
Turnpike  Company,  five  thousand  dollars.  All  of  which  subscriptions  shall  place  the  said  hank  oa 
fthesame  footing  as  to  the  rights  and  liabilities  with  the  original  subscribers  to  said  companies  respect- 
ively :  Provided,  That  such  subscription  shaH  not  ba  made  t«*  the  stock  49f  the  BaJlioiore  and  Olua 
Railroad  Company  until  a  law  of  Maryland  shall  be  passed,  and  assented  to  by  said  company,  ena- 
bling the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  any  company  or  companies  duly  authorised  by  tba 
said  commonwealth,  to  intersect  by  Railroad  ^nd  unite  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  at  anv 
point  in  the  state  of  Maryland ;  and  that  the  whole  amount  so  lo  be  subscribed  by  th«  said  bafk,  aball 
be  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  construction  of  the  Railroad  from  Cumberland  to  Pittaburp;^  and 
that  no  payment  shall  be  called  for  by  the  directors  of  the  Baltimftre  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  on  ac- 
count  of  said  subscription,  until  at  least  twenty  miles  of  the  Railroad  within  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
shall  have  been  bona  fid<>  pUiced  under  contract,  and  the  construction  thereof  actually  begun. 

)  11.  Thasaid  bank  may  establish  two  ofliccs  of  discount  and  deposite  in  this  state,  one  of  which 
shall  be  at  such  place  in  the  county  of  Beaver  as  the  directors  may  select  for  the  purpose. 

(  15.  Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  take  effect  until  the  several  sections  and  provisions  relat- 
ing to  the  bink  of  the  United  Stales  shall  have  been  accepted  by  the  stockholders  thereof  at  affeneral 
metaling,  which  acceptance  shall  be  made  known  to  the  Governor  on  or  before  the  third  day  or  AInrch 
next;  wheroiipt)n  every  preceding  section  of  this  act  stutll  be  in  full  force.  And  within  thirty  days 
after  the  acceptance  by  the  stockholders  of  Uie  existing  Bank  of  the  United  States,  notice  shall  oa 
given  by  the  directors  thereof,  that  on  a  day  named,  not  exceeding  thirty  days  thereafter,  aji  election 
shall  be  held  for  directors  under  the  charter  S4i  accepted,  which  election  shall  be  held  in  like  manner 
as  elections  are  now  held  in  said  bank ;  and  the  directors  so  elected  shall  elect  a  President,  and  shall 
serve  until  the  first  annual  eleciio;) :  Prpvi-Ud^  That  from  the  said  third  day  of  March  to  tlie  holdiuf 
of  the  election  authorised  by  this  section,  the  President  and  directors  in  of&ce  at  the  time  of  such  ac- 
ceptance may  continue  to  act. 

In  April,  1830,  the  United  Stitea  Bank  was  authorised  to  establish,  In  addition  to  the  two  offices 
sp'^cified  in  the  I  Ith  section  of  the  act  Just  recited,  an  otfice  of  discount  and  deposite  in  the  town  of 
E/ie ;  but  this  office  is  not  to  be  continued  there  longer  than  the  first  day  of  January,  1950.  The 
Bank  was  also  authorised  to  piirrhase  and  hold  any  real  estate  belonging  to  tho  late  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  purchase  and  hold  any  bank  stock.  All  proxies,  UK>reover,  dated  at  least  sixt/ 
days  before  the  date  of  any  election,  shall  be  lawful. 

Jin  Act  to  authorise  the  btutiiufs  of  Banking'^  paseed  jSpril  18, 183S. 

The  people  of  the  Stmu  of  JVeio  York,  representod  in  tenttte  and  aaeemblf^  do  enatt  as  follovM  : 

^  I.  The  comptroller  is  hereby  authori:*eil  and  required  to  cause  to  bd  engraved  and  printed  fai  the 
best  manner,  to  guard  against  counterfeiting,  such  quantity  of  circulating  notes,  la  the  simUitade  of 
bank  notes  in  blank,  of  the  different  denominations  authorised  to  be  issued  by  the  incorporated  banka 
of  this  state,  as  he  may  from  time  to  time  deem  neressary,  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  of  such  form  as  he  may  prescriba.  8itcb  blank  circulating  notes  shall  be  coujiterslgned. 
numbered,  and  registered,  in  proper  books  to  be  provided  apd  kept  for  that  purpose  in  the  office  or 
said  comptroller,  uudor  his  direction,  by  such  person  or  pei^ous  as  the  said  comptroller  shall  appoint 
for  that  purposo,  so  that  each  denomination  of  such  circulating  notes  nhall  all  be  of  the  same  simila- 
tuile,  and  bear  the  uniform  signature  of  such  rogiater,  or  one  of  such  r.^gisters. 

$  3.  Whenever  any  p«>rson  or  association  of  [M>r.<ons,  formed  for  tho  purpose  of  banking  under  the 
pro\  :«ions  of  this  act,  shall  legally  transfer  to  the  comptroller  any  portion  of  the  publie  debt  now 
created  or  hereafter  lo  be  created  by  the  United  .States  or  by  this  state,  or  such  other  states  of  the 
United  Htates  as  sh'ill  ba  approved  by  the  comptroller,  s'ich  [lerison  or  nt<sociaiiun  of  persons  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  compirollar  an  equal  amount  of  such  circulating  notes,  of^  different  deno- 
minations, registered  and  countersigned  as  aforesaid ;  but  such  public  debt  shall  in  all  cases  be,  or  be 
made  to  be,  equal  to  a  stock  of  this  state,  producing  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  it  shelf  not  he  law- 
ful for  the  comptrolior  to  take  any  stock  at  a  rate  above  its  par  value. 

^  3.  Such  person  or  association  of  persons  are  hereby  authorised,  after  having  executed  and  signed 
such  circulating  notes  In  the  manner  required  by  law,  to  make  them  obligatory  promissory  notes  pay- 
able on  demind,  at  the  place  of  business  within  this  state,  of  such  person  or  assoeiatioa,  to  loan  and 
circulate  the  same  as  money,  aecordiof  to  the  ordinary  course  of  banking  business  as  regulated  bf 
the  laws  and  usages  of  ttiis  slate. 

^  4.  Jn  cuse  the  maker  or  makers  of  any  of  such  circulating  notes,  countersigned  and  registered  ae 
aforesikSl,  shall  at  aay  time  hereafter  on  law^  demand  during  the  oaual  hours  of  business  iMtween 
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I  of  ten  «nd  three  o'clock,  at  the  plnce  where  unoh  note  Ui  pavable,  fkll  or  refttse  to  redeem 
Mcb  note  in  the  lawful  money  of  the  United  Htaies,  the  holder  of  nuch  note  making  such  demand 
■ay  caoee  the  aame  to  be  proteetRd  fur  non-payment  by  a  notary  ])uhlic,  under  his  seal  of  office  in  the 
ipnal  Banner ;  and  the  comptroller,  on  receiving  and  filing  in  his  office  »uch  protest,  nhall  forthwith 
lire  notice  in  writing  to  the  maker  or  makers  of  gnch  note  to  pay  the  ipame ;  and  if  he  or  they  ehall 
emit  todero  for  ten  daya  after  such  notice,  the  comptroller  shall  Immediately  thereupon  (unless  he 
■hall  be  satxafied  that  there  is  a  good  and  legal  defence  against  the  payment  of  such  note  or  noteet). 
fhre  notice  la  the  state  paper  that  all  the  cirrulatmg  notes  isfiued  by  such  person  or  ast^ociation  win 
be  redeemed  oat  of  the  trust  finnds  in  his  hands  (br  that  purpose ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  comp- 
troller to  apply  the  said  trust  funds  belonging  to  the  maker  or  makers  of  such  protefted  notes  to  the 
payment  and  redemption  of  such  notes,  with  costg  of  protest,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  for  the  pay- 
Meat  of  all  anch  circulating  notes  put  in  ciretiiatton  by  the  maker  (»r  uinkers  of  sucii  protested  notes, 

t  lo  the  provlaionaof  this  act,  as  will  in  bis  opinion  most  effuctually  prevent  lors  to  the  holders 


^5.  The  eomptroller  asay  give  to  any  person  or  association  of  persons,  so  transferring  stock  in  pur- 
aeance  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  powers  of  attorney  to  rereive  interest  or  dividends  thereon, 
which  each  person  or  association  may  receive  and  apply  to  their  own  use ;  but  such  powers  may  he 
vevoked  upon  soch  person  or  aMoclation  failing  to  redt'cm  the  circulating  notes  so  issued,  or  when- 
ever, to  the  nptnien  of  the  comptroller,  the  principal  of  such  stock  shall  become  an  insufficient  secu- 
rity; and  the  said  comptroller,  up6n  the  application  of  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  trantifprred  stock 
1b  trust,  may,  in  his  disrretion.chang*'  or  transfer  the  san»e  for  other  stocks  of  the  kind  before  spncified 
to  this  act,  or  may  re-tranpft»r  the  said  stocks,  or  any  pan  thTeof.  or  the  mortgages,  or  anv  of  them 
hereJaafter  mentioned  and  provided  for,  upon  receiving  and  cancelling  an  equal  amount  of  such  cir- 
calating  notes  delivered  by  him  to  such  person  or  association,  In  such  manner  that  the  circulating 
•oCee  shaU  always  be  secured  in  full  either  by  stocks  or  by  stocks  and  niorteages,  as  in  this  act 
pmrided. 

4  &.  The  billa  or  notes  so  to  be  eoontersigned,  and  the  payment  of  which  shall  be  so  secured  by  the 
lianelbr  of  public  stocks,  Ahall  be  stamped  on  their  fhce,  '*  Secured  by  the  pledge  of  ptiblic  stocks.** 

1 7.  Instead  of  transferring  public  stocks  as  afor(>said  to  secure  the  whole  amount  of  such  bills  of 
•etes,  it  shall  b«>  lawAii  for  such  person  or  association  of  persons,  in  capa  they  shall  so  elect  beibre 
ptceiring  any  of  the  said  bills  or  notes,  to  secure  the  payment  of  one  half  of  the  whole  amount  so  to 
be  issued,  by  tr^naferrinz  to  the  comptroller  bonds  atid  mortgages  upon  real  entate,  benring  at  least 
six  per  c^^.  to  ^rest  of  this  state;  payable  annually  or  serat-nni?ually ;  in  which  case  all  such  bills  or 
■oces  isaaed  by  the  said  person  or  association  of  persons,  shall  be  stamped  ou  their  fece,  *'  Secured 
by  plete  of  public  stacks  and  real  estate." 

^  8.  Bwsb  mortgages  shall  be  only  upon  improved,  productive,  unincumbered  lands  within  this  state, 
wenh,  todepeadently  of  any  boildings  thereon,  at  least  double  the  amount  for  which  they  shall  be  so 
■nrtgaged;  and  the  comptroller  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  for  ascertaining  the  title  and  the 
▼alaeof  such  lands  as  he  may  deem  necessarj';  and  such  mortgages  shall  be  payable  within  such 
time  as  the  rom^roller  may  direct. 

^  9.  The  comptroller  may.  in  bis  discretion,  resign  tfie  said  bonds  and  mortgages,  or  any  of  them, 
to  the  pereon  or  association  who  transferred  the  same,  on  receiving  oilier  approved  bonds  Hud  niort- 
gagT'S  of  equal  amount ;  and  when  any  sum  of  the  principal  of  the  bonds  and  mortgages  tmnsfi'rred  to 
tlw  comptroller  shall  be  paid  to  Mm,  he  shall  notify  the  person  or  association  that  transferred  the 
boads  and  mortgages  of  such  payntcnt,  and  may  pay  the  same  lo  such  person  or  association  on 
icreKtog  other  approved  bonds  and  mortgages  of  e<)ual  amount. 

i  10.  The  person  or  association  of  persons  assigning  such  bonds  and  mortgages  to  the  comptroller, 
■mf  receive  the  annual  totere«t  to  acerite  ttiereoh,  unless  defhult  shall  be  made  in  ps»ying  the  bills  or 
notes  to  be  countersigned  as  aforesaid,  or  unless  in  the  opinion  of  the  comptroller  tlie  Iwnds  and  mort- 
ga^^  or  stock*  so  pledged  shall  Itecome  an  Insufficient  security  for  the  payment  of  such  bills  or  notes. 

4  II.  in  case  such  person  or  association  of  persons  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  pav  such  bills  or  notes  on 
d«>mand  in  the  manner  specified  In  the  4th  section  of  this  act,  the  comptroller,  aner  the  ten  days*  notice 
thereto  mentioned,  may  proceed  to  sell  at  public  auction  the  public  stocks  so  pledged  or  the  bonds  and 
mortgages  so  assi^ed*,  or  any  or  either  of  them,  and  out  of  the  firoceeds  of  such  sale  shall  pny  and 
canrel  the  said  bills  or  notes,  defUult  in  paying  which  shall  have  been  made  as  aforesaid ;  but  nothing 
to  chto  act  contained  shall  be  considered  as  impl>ing  -.ny  pledge  on  th^  [wirt  of  the  state  for  the  pay- 
■lent  of  said  bills  or  notes,  beyond  the  proper  applicL  ..on  of  the  securities  pledged  to  the  comptroller 
fbr  their  redeovption. 

4  It.  The  public  debt,  and  bonds,  and  mortgages,  to  be  deposited  wHh  the  coaiptrofler  by  any  such 
person  or  association,  shall  be  held  by  bim  exclusively  for  the  redemption  of  the  bills  or  notes  of  such 
person  or  association  put  in  ctrculution  as  money,  until  the  same  art^  paid. 

i  13.  The  plates,  dies,  and  materials  to  be  procured  by  the  comptroller  for  the  printing  and  making 
ef  the  chrutoting  notes  provided  for  hereby,  shall  remain  in  his  custody  and  under  his  direction ;  and 
the  expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  executing  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  audited  and  settled 
by  the  eomptrotler,  and  paid  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  not  otherwi.te  appropriated  ;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  reimbursing  the  same,  the  said  comptroller  is  hereby  authorised  and  required  to  charge 
■gatost  aadTeeeive  from  such  person  or  association  applying  ''^r  such  circulating  notes,  such  rate  per 
eest.  tb«>reon  as  may  he  sutlicient  fir  tbit  pur|N)se,  and  as  may  be  just  and  reasonable. 

4 14.  It  shall  not  be  lawAil  ft>r  the  comptroller,  or  other  officer,  to  cfuintersisn  hills  or  notes  for  any 
person  or  association  of  persons,  to  an  amount  in  the  aggrerafe  exceeding  the  public  debt,  or  public 
Asbt  and  bonds  and  mortgages  at  tb^'lr  value,  as  provided  in  the  2d  section  of  this  act,  deposited  with 
the  comptrolt.^r  by  such  person  or  aseociation ;  and  any  comptroller  or  other  officer  v/ho  shall  violate 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall,  up<m  conviction,  be  a'ljudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and 
•halt  he  pvni«hed  by  a  fine  not  le.«s  than  live  thousand  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  five 
years,  or  by  both  »uch  fine  and  imprisonment. 

I  tf.  Any  tMnnber  of  persons  may  associate  to  establish  oflirew  of  disronnt,  deposite,  and  circula- 
tna.apon  the  terms  and  conditions,  and  subject  to  the  liabilities  prei^crihed  in  this  act ;  but  the  aggre- 
gate anuHint  of  the  capital  stock  of  any  such  ai*sociatiun  shall  not  be  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

4 16.  Sor1» fiersona,  under  their  hands  and  seals,  shall  make  a  certificate  which  shall  specify: — 

1.  The  imme  assumed  to  distinguish  such  association,  and  to  be  used  in  its  dealings. 

1  The  ptore  where  the  operations  of  discmint  and  deposite  of  such  association  are  to  be  carried  on, 
Isnynaliaf  the  particular  city,  town,  or  vlllag*-. 

t  The  nmotint  of  the  capital  stock  of  lach  assoclarton,  and  the  number  of  shares  bito  which  the 

4.  TiK  names  and  places  of  residence  of  the  shareholders,  afid  the  number  of  shares  held  by  each 

1  The  period  at  which  such  association  shall  commence  and  terminate  t  which  certifleate  shall  be 
toit«rf  or  Afcmywiedffed  and  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  roimty  where  any  office  of  such 
gZ^ij;.,  gttBil  he  aatabliatad,  aod  »  oopy  thsreoT  (led  to  the  office  oi  the  secretary  of  state. 
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)  17.  The  eartlilcftto  requfred  by  the  ta«t  preceding  neetfon  to  be  recorded  and  filed  fai  flie  offieee  of 
the  clerk  of  the  county  and  secretary  of  state  as  aforesaid,  or  copies  thereof,  duly  certified  by  ehher 
of  those  oiAcers,  may  be  used  as  evidence  in  all  courta  and  places  for  and  against  any  snch  associatioa. 

$  18.  Such  assocbtion  shall  have  pnwnr  to  carry  on  the  business  of  banking,  by  di90(Huiting  bOla* 
notes,  and  other  evidencps  of  debt ;  by  rpreiving  depositee ;  by  buying  and  selling  gold  and  silver  but* 
lion,  foreign  coins  and  bills  of  exchange  In  the  manner  epecified  in  their  articles  of  association  for  the 
purpose  aiuborised  by  this  act ;  by  loaning  money  on  real  and  personal  security;  and  by  exercienig 
such  incidental  powers  as  shall  be  necessary  to  carry  on  such  business ;  to  chfx>se  one  or  their  nom- 
ber  as  president  of  such  association,  and  to  appoint  a  cashier,  and  such  other  officers  and  agents  a« 
their  Imsiness  may  require,  and  to  remove  such  president,  cashier,  officeraand  agents  at  irioasitre,  and 
appoint  others  in  their  place. 

^  10.  The  shares  rf  said  association  shall  be  deemed  personal  property,  and  shall  be  tranefbrable  on 
the  books  of  the  association  in  such  raanper  aa  may  be  agreed  on  in  the  articles  of  association,  and 
every  person  becoming  a  shareholder  by  such  transfer,  shsill,  in  proportion  to  his  shares,  snoeoed  to 
all  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  prior  shareholders;  and  no  chanfe  shall  be  made  in  the  articles  of  aaso« 
elation  by  which  the  rights,  remedies,  or  security  of  its  existing  creditors  sbaU  be  weakened  or  im- 
paired. Buch  association  shall  not  be  dissolved  by  the  death  or  fansanity  of  any  of  the  shareholden 
therein. 

$  20.  It  SbaU  be  lawful  for  any  association  of  persons  organised  under  this  act  by  thelf  articles  of 
association,  to  provide  T^r  an  increase  of  their  capital  and  of  the  number  of  #e  associates,  from  timo 
to  time,  as  they  may  think  proper. 

^  21.  Contracts  made  by  any  such  aseoeiation,  and  all  notes  and  bfils  by  them  issued  and  put  In  ehr- 
culation  as  money,  slinll  be  signed  by  the  pr.*sident  or  vice-president  and  rashier  thereof;  and  all 
suits,  actions,  and  pmcKedings  hrouiflit  or  pmeecutcd  by  or  on  bebalf  of  aiich  association,  may  be 
brought  or  prosecuted  in  the  name  of  the  president  thereof;  and  no  svch  suit,  action^  or  proceedmrf 
shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  death,  resicnatlon,  or  removal  from  ofllce  of  such  president,  bat  mav  b^ 
continued  and  prosecuted  according  to  such  nilea  as  the  courts  of  law  ox  equity  may  direct,  in' the 
name  of  his  successor  in  office,  who  shall  exercise  the  powers,  enjoy  the  rights,  and  discbarge  the 
duties  of  his  predecessor. 

$  S3.  All  persons  having  demands  ap^ainst  any  anch  association,  may  maintain  actiops  against  the 
president  thereof;  which  suits  or  actions  shall  not  abate  by  reason  of  the  death,  resignation,  or 
removal  from  office  of  siich  president,  but  mny  be  continned  and  prosecuted  to  judgment  against  hie 
successor;  and  all  Judgments  and  decrees  obtained  or  rendered  against  such  president  for  any  debt 
or  liability  of  such  association,  shall  be  enforced  only  against  the  Joint  property  of  the  aseociatioa, 
and  which  property  shall  be  liable  to  be  talten  and  sold  by  execution  under  any  such  Judgment  or 
decree. 

^  33.  No  shareholder  of  any  such  aseoeiation  shall  be  liable  in  hu  Individual  enpaeity  for  any  ctm^ 
tract,  debt,  or  engageniKut  of  such  association,  unless  the  articles  of  aasociation  by  him  signod  sliatt 
have  decliired  that  the  sharebohler  shall  be  so  liable. 

^  2t.  It  shall  be  lawfUl  fur  such  association  to  purchase,  hold,  and  convey  real  estate  for  the  ftdlow* 
ing  purposes  :— 

1.  Such  as  shall  be  necessary  for  its  iaunediate  accommodation  in  the  convenient  transaction  of  ice 
business;  or 

3.  Such  as  shall  be  mortgaged  to  it  in  good  faith,  by  way  of  security  for  loans  made  by,  or  money* 
due  to,  such  association ;  or 

5.  Such  as  shall  be  conveyed  to  it  in  satisfiiction  of  debts  jvevioualy  contracted  in  the  course  of  its 
dealings;  or  ^ 

4.  Such  as  it  ahiU  purchase  at  mUcs  under  Judgmenu,  decrees  or  mortgages  held  by  secbaaeo- 
elation. 

i.  The  said  association  shall  not  purchase,  hold  or  convey  real  estate  in  any  other  case,  or  for  any 
other  purpoMe ;  and  all  conveyances  of  such  real  estate  shall  be  made  to  the  president,  or  such  other 
officer  as  shall  be  indicated  for  that  purpose  in  the  articles  of  association ;  and  which  president  or 
officer,  and  his  successors,  from  thne  to  time,  may  sell,  assign  and  convey  the  same,  ft-ee  from  any 
claim  thereon,  against  any  of  the  shareholders,  or  any  person  claiming  under  them. 

$  25.  Upon  the  application  of  creditors  or  shareholders  of  any  such  association,  whose  debt*  or 
shares  shall  nmount  to  one  thousand  dollars,  and  stating  fncts,  verified  by  affidavit,  the  chancellor 
may,  in  his  discretion,  order  a  suict  examination  to  be  made  by  one  of  the  masters  of  his  court  of  all 
the  affkiis  of  such  association,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  safety  of  Its  investments,  and  the 
prudence  of  iu  management ;  and  the  resalt  of  every  snch  examination,  together  with  the  opintmi  of 
the  master  and  of  the  chaiioelior  thereon,  shall  be  published  in  such  manner  as  the  chancellor  shall 
direct,  who  sliall  make  such  order  in  respect  to  the  expenses  of  such  examination  and  puMicaiioo  ae 
he  may  deem  proper. 

^  36.  Such  associations  shall,  on  the  first  Mondays  of  January  and  July  in  every  year  after  having 
commenced  the  business  of  banking  as  prescribed  by  this  act,  moke  out  and  transmit  to  the  oomp- 
troller,  in  the  form  to  be  provided  by  bun,  a  full  statement  of  the  HlFairs  of  the  astociationt  verified 
by  the  oath  of  the  president  or  cashier,  which  statement  shall  contain 

I.  The  amount  of  the  capital  stock  paid  iu  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  secured  to  bo 
paid. 

3.  The  value  of  the  real  estate  of  the  association,  specifying  what  portion  is  occupied  by  the  aaeo- 
elation  as  necessary  to  the  transaction  of  its  hiisinoM. 

3.  The  shares  of  stock  held  by  such  association.;  whether  alMOlutcly  or  as  collateral  security ;  epe- 
cifvlng  each  kind  and  deiscription  of  stock,  and  the  number  and  value  of  the  shares  of  each. 

4.  The  amount  of  debts  due  to  the  association,  specifying  such  as  are  due  from  monied  or  other  cor- 
porations or  associations ;  and  ulsosptcifvin^  the  amount  socure;!  by  bond  and  mortgage  or  Judipnent  s 
and  the  amount  which  ought  to  be  included  iii  the  compulation  of  I«>sses. 

A.  The  amount  of  debta  due  by  such  association ;  specifying  such  ae  are  payable  on  demand,  and 
■uch  as  are  due  to  monied  or  other  corporations  or  ii«»ociations. 

6.  The  amount  of  claims  a^inst  the  associatiim  not  ackitowledsed  by  its  debts. 

7.  The  amount  of  notes,  bills,  or  other  evilenccs of  de'it,  issued  by  such  association. 

8.  The  amount  of  the  losses  of  the  association ;  speciiying  whether  charged- on  its  capital  or  profits, 
since  Its  last  preceding  statement,  and  of  its  dividends  declared  and  made  during  the  snme  period. 

«).  The  average  amount  in  each  month  during;  the  preceding  six  months  of  the  debts  due  to  and  fVom 
the  association ;  the  average  amount  of  specie  possessed  by  the  same  during  each  month,  and  thtt 
amount  of  bills  and  notes  Usued  i)V  such  t^ssociaiion  and  put  in  circulation  as  money*  and  outatand* 
ing  against  the  association,  on  the  first  day  of  each  of  the  pr(M:ediug  six  montbn. 

10  The  average  amount  iu  each  moiitii  during  the  preceding  six  months  doe  to  the  aesoctatien, 
A'oni  all  the  shareholders  in  the  association ;  also  the  greatest  amount  due  to  the  aaaociation  Ib  eaoh 
of  the  said  preceding  six  laontlis,  from  all  the  shareholders  in  such  assoehition. 

II.  The  amount  which  the  capital  of  the  said  association  has  been  Increased  during  the  preeedhMr 
six  months,  if  there  shall  btye  been  any  in^e«M  of  the  eaifl  oaj»ttal;  aad  the  naaw  of  uy  r 
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vlio  may  bMome  pftvtiM  to  the  mU  arttetes  of  aBSOciatloii,  or  may  have  withdrewn  therefrom  ffaiee 
teir  last  report. 

It  flball  be  the  duty  of  the  comptroDer  to  cause  the  itatement  required  to  be  made  by  thta  eection,  to 
be  pttbltshed  in  a  newipaper  printed  in  the  county  where  the  place  nf  bueiness  of  such  association  if 
niuated.  and  in  the  state  paper;  the  expense  of  which  shall  be  paid  by  snrh  association. 

)  V.  If  such  aseockstion  shall  neglect  to  make  out  and  transmit  the  statement  required  in  the  last 
pmediof  section,  for  one  month  beyond  the  period  when  the  same  is  required  to  be  made,  or  shall 
riolste  any  of  the  proTisions  of  this  act,  such  assnetation  may  be  proceeded  against  and  dissolved  by 
the  eourt  of  dmneery.  In  the  same  manner  as  any  monied  oorporation  may  be  proceeded  ag ainst  and 
diMolTed. 

)  tt.  If  any  portion  of  thi>  original  capital  of  any  such  association  shall  be  withdrawn  fbr  any  pur- 
pass  whatever  whilst  anv  debts  of  the  arsociation  remain  unsatisfied,  no  dividends  or  profits  on  the 
shares  sf  the  capital  stock  of  the  association  shall  thereafter  be  made,  nntil  the  deficit  of  capital  shall 
have  been  made  ffond,  either  by  subscription  of  the  shareholders,  or  out  of  the  subsequently  accruing 
ffoSts  of  the  association  ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  any  such  dividends  have  been  made,  it  shall  be 
tbe  doty  of  the  ctaaneellor  to  make  the  necefdary  orders  and  decrees  for  closing  the  aflkirs  of  the  asso- 
cfaitiffn,  and  distributkig  its  property  and  effects  among  Its  creditors  and  shareholders. 

^  n.  Such  association  shall  be  liable  to  pay  tiie  bolder  of  every  bill  or  note  put  in  circulation  as 
■ooey,  the  payment  of  which  shall  have  been  demanded  and  reAiaed,  damages  for  non-payment 
thereof,  hi  lieu  nf  intei^,  at  and  niter  the  rate  of  fourteen  per  cent,  per  annum,  flrom  the  time  of 
soch  refhsal  until  the  payment  of  such  evidence  of  debt,  and  the  damages  thereon. 

^  3D.  The  president  and  cashier  of  every  aesnciation  formed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
altoll  at  all  f  hnes  keep  a  true  and  corrert  list  of  the  names  of  the  shareholders  of  such  association,  and 
dan  file  a  cony  of  such  list  in  the  oflice  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  where  anv  oflice  of  such  assocta^ 
lioa  may  be  located,  and  also  la  |be  oflke  of  the  comptroller,  on  the  first  MoDdays  of  January  and 
My  in  every  ^y ear. 

Ml*  It  shall  not  be  lawful  fbr  any  association  formed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  make  any 
ef  its  hfBs  or  notes  of  a  denomination  less  than  one  thousand  dollars,  to  he  put  in  circulation  as 
■OMy,  payable  at  aoy  other  place  than  at  the  oAee  where  the  business  of  the  association  is  carried 
ea  and  conducted. 

)  33.  The  legislature  may  at  any  thne  alter  or  repeal  this  act. 

I  33.  No  association  of  persons  antborised  to  carry  on  the  business  of  hanking  under  this  act,  shall 
at  any  time,  fbr  the  space  of  twenty  days,  have  on  basd  at  their  place  of  business,  less  than  twelve 
aad  a  half  per  cent,  in  specie  on  the  amount  of  the  biHs  or  notes  in  eirculaticn  as  money. 

It  hm  been  alraady  mentioned,  on  the  aothority  of  Mr.  GaUatip,  that  the  State  bankis  on 
the  Iflt  Jannaiy,  1816,  a  short  time  only  before  the  incorporation  by  Conj^ess  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  Statea,  amounted  in  nnmber  to  246,.  with  a  capital  of  about  $90,000,000,  and 
that,  in  1830,  their  nnmber  amounted  to  as  many  aa  330.  From  this  date,  however,  down 
to  the  present  moment,  their  ntimber  has  been  continuaHy  increasing ;  until  it  has  at  length 
laached,  incltiding  branch  banks^  to  between  800  and  900.  A  very  general  conviction  has 
ensued  of  the  expediency  of  some  modification  or  change  in  a  system  presenting  so  many 
fiflbfent  sowoee  of  a  paper  currency,  all  of  them  in  a  considerable  degree  independent  of 
each  other,  and  liaUe,  in  consequence,  to  j&equent  and  extensive  expansions  and  contractions 
of  their  kMiea. 

To  guard  against  the  einle  of  the  banking  systcin,  the  banks,  in  maDy  of  the  States,  an 
oUlged  to  make  an  annual  statement  to  the  legislature  of  their  condition,  specifying  tha 
amoont  of  their  eapitals  paid  in,  of  their  bills  in  circulation,  of  their  deposites,  and  of  the 
spede  in  their  Tanlts.  In  New  York,  commissionets  are  appointed  by  the  legislature  to 
examitwt  into  the  affiuss  of  the  banks,  and  to  make  report  accordingly.  But  the  measure,  in 
idation  to  the  banking  system,  which  is  peculiar  to  that  State,  is  the  establishment  of  a 
**  safety  fond,"  as  a  security  to  the  public  against  losses  resulting  from  the  failure  of 
banks.  One  half  per  cent  on  the  capita)  of  these  institutions  u  exacted  from  them  annu- 
afiy.  When  the  fund,  thus  obtained,  shall  amount  to  half  a  million  of  dollars,  no  farther 
payment  on  their  part  is  to  be  made ;  and  this  amount  is  put  out  at  interest  and  accumu* 
Istes,  until  the  failure  occurs  of  some  bank,  whose  notes  it  is  then  a^ropriated  to  redeem. 
As  eoon  as  the  fund  shall  again  hW  below  a  half  million  of  dollars,  the  half  per  cent  above 
mentioned  is  again  exacted,  and  so  on.  Another  measure,  which  has  been  adopted  as  a 
security  against  over  issues  by  the  banks,  is  the  compelling  of  them  to  pay  a  very  high  in- 
terest commonly  13  per  cent  or  even  as  much  as  24  per  cent,  upon  every  sum  which  they 
refuse  to  pay  in  specie,  whether  of  their  notes  in  circulation,  or  of  the  depoeites  made  with 
then.  And  in  some  of  Uie  States'  the  banks  have  been  prohibited  from  issuing  any  notes 
belew  the  denomination  of  five  dollars. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  all  the  contrivances  hitherto  invented  for  remedying  the 
admowledged  evils  of  onr  existing  banking  system,  the  opinion  oi  the  public  seems  to  be 
*  it  present  tfivided,  between  first,  a  preference  for  a  currency  purely  metallic ;  secondly,  for 
oae  to  consist  in  part  of  metallic  money,  and  in  part  of  a  paper  money  to  be  iusued  exclu- 
«vely  by  the  general  government  or  by  some  institution  created,  or  commissioners  sppotnted 
hf  it  subjected  to  certain  checks  and  responsibilities,  to  prevent  over  issues  ;  thirdly,  for  the 
iaeorpofsttoa  once  more  of  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  with  a  capital  sufBciently  large  te 
giTs  it  a  control  over  the  other  banks  of  the  country,  numerous  as  they  now  are ;  and,  lastly^ 
tbe  introduction  of  the  free  lystem  of  banking,  of  which  the  State  of  New  York  has  Air 
«Aed  an  example.  Perhaps,  indeed,  we  ought  rather  to  have  said  that  public  opinion  was 
frilled  between  tbe  two  last  mentioned  schemes,  since  those  who  are  advocates  of  the  former 
tm,  constitute  as  yet,  without  doubt,  only  a  small  minority  of  the  people. 
Ws  here  abstain  altogether  from  expressmg  our  own  preferences ;  contenting  oaroelves 
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with  the  remark,  in  reference  to  the  proposed  firee  ■yetem  of  hanking,  that  in  our  Tiew  it  is 
singular  that  the  principal  evils  which  pertain  to  the  existing  gystem,  and  which  pertain  to 
it  especially  on  account  of  the  great  multiplication  of  the  sources  whence  paper  money  is 
issued,  should  look  for  a  remedy  to  the  enactment  of  a  law,  granting  liberty  to  the  invest*, 
ment  of  capital  without  limit  in  the  bnsiness  of  banking,  and  therefore  also  to  the  issuing 
of  paper  money  without  limit.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  de?i8e  means  to  secure  the  public  - 
against  losses  which  may  arise  from  the  ultimate  failure  of  banks  to  comply  with  their  ezk- 
gagements ;  and  it  is  against  losses  of  this  nature  that  the  advocates  among  us  of  a  free 
trade  in  banking  seem  to  have  been  particularly  solicitous  b>  provide.  These  losses,  indeed, 
hsve  been  sufficiently  extensive,  and  injurious  to  the  community.  Mr.  Gallatin  enumerates 
as  many  as  165  banks  which  either  failed,  or  discontinued  their  business,  from  ttxe  1st  of 
January,  1811,  to  the  1st  of  July,  1830.  Still  there  can  bo  little  doubt  that  the  distresses 
and  \o&ies  which  have  arisen  from  fluctuations  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  circulating 
medium  have  been  of  for  greater  amount  Against  these  eviU,  little  or  no  provLdon  seems 
to  have  been  deemed  requisite.  ^ 

No.  L—Comparativo  View  of  the  Conditxiii  of  all  the  Banks  in  the  United  Sutet  at  four  diflereat 

periods. 


According  to  retuna  seuvat 


Jao.  1,1634.     I    Jan.],  19^         Ju.  1, 1»6. 


Jan.  I.I8S7. 


Number  of  banlCB  from  which  retnms  have 

been  received,  .  .  ,.  . 

Number  of  branches  from  which  returns  have 

been  received,  -  -  _  - 

Number  of  banJcs,  the  a  Airs  of  wiilch  have 

been  estimated,  for  want  of  retnms. 
Number  of  branches,  the  affnirs  of  which  have 

been  estimated,  for  want  of  returns, 
Whole  number  of  banks  in  opeiation. 
Whole  number  of  branches  in  operation,    > 
Whole   number  of  banics  and  branches    in 

operation,     -  -  -  -  - 

Onpital  paid  hi,  .... 

Loans  and  discounts,  .... 
Stocks,  -  .  .  .  • 

Real  estate,  ..... 
Other  investments,     -  •        r . 

Due  from  other  banks,  ... 

Notefl  of  other  banlcs  on  hand, 
Specie  flinds,  ..... 
Specie,  ..... 

Circulation,     .  .  .  «  . 

Oeposttes,  ..... 
Dae  other  banks,  .... 
Other  liabilities,  .... 

As^CTcgate  of  hank  accounts, 
AfTfrrc^te  of  investments  supposed  to  yield 

income,         ..... 
Excess  of  such  inveslmsnts  above  amoant  of 

capitai  paid  in,         .  - 

A^grccate  of  denosftes  and  circulation, 
Affaegate  of  deposites,  circulation,  and  soma 

due  to  other  banks,  ... 

AgcreKate  of  specie,  specie  funds,  notes  of 

other  banks,  and  sums  due  by  other  banks, 
Bxress  of  immediate  liabilities  beyond  Imme- 

diate  means,  .... 

Total  of  means  of  all  kln<Ys, 
Totsl  of  liabilities,  exclusive  of  ttmse  to  stock. 

holders.         ..... 

Total  of  liabilities  of  the  banks  to  one  anothf^r, 
Totul  of  Itnbiiities  to  all,  except  other  banks 

and  storkhnlders,     -  -  .  - 

Net  circulation,  .... 


4M 


100 


606 


506 

4900,005,944 

324,11 9,1i»> 

0,113,105 

10,850,090 

1,753,547 

37,329,645 

tt,l54,919 

96,641,753 

75,666,066 
86,602,803 

816,047,441 

943,306,331 

H2,80ft,3&7 
170,508,556 

197,108,849 

76,126,317 

120.9«,532 
418,032,618 

197,108,840 
76,086,857 

>  121,121.992 
72,684,651 


515 

141 

48 

5 
058 
146 

704 

#281,250,337 

865,16^,834 

9,210,579 

11,140,167 

4,612,224 

40,084,038 

21,066.301 

8,661,819 

43,937,625 

103,692,405 

83,081.365 

38,972,576 

19,320,475 

074,643,887 


158,006,4ffr 
186,77S,860 

235,746,436 

106,169,783 

117,576,655 
498.326,587 

345,006,013 
100,142,917 

144,993,006 
83,606,194 


650 
146 


56T. 
146 

in 

#251,875,992 

457,506,080 

11,709,319 

14,1*1,875 

9,975,226 

51,876,955 

82,115,138 

4,800,076 

400)19,594 

110,801,038 

115,104,440 

50.402,369 

25,999,284 

1,205,879,130 


154 
S 


9H 
154 


890,156,804    408,885,000 


241,409,706 
255,405,478 

305,807347 

128,811,763 

176,990,084 
622,196,763 

831,807,081! 
134,394,462 

281,404.719 
108,186,900, 


788 

f90O,772j091 

525,115,702 

]2.407,n« 

19,064,451 

10,428,630 

59,668,910 

86,533,5t7 

5,966,500 

87,915,840 

140,185.800 

127,897,185 

62,421,11ft 

36,560,280 

1,372,836,745 

667,010,8M 

276.238,804 
276,583,075 

330,004,199 

139,479,«n 

109,534.016 

706,496,178 

875,964^481 
158,619,555 

818,143,864 
113,652,863 


No.  Il.^Condensed  Statement  of  the  Condition,  at  different  intervals,  of  all  the  Banks  in  the 

United  ^tntes. 


NurobM  ot 

Nj»b«rof 

IM6. 

bnnki  frnm 
«hich    re- 

TWal 

BamWflT 

twikb 

eouBth 

Spxil. 

ambUnii. 

IHM«t». 

Capital. 

rwceived. 

nthuted. 

Jan.  1. 1811, 

'        51 

38 

89 



#15,400.000 

98,100,000 

__ 

52.601,601 

—     1815, 

120 

88 

208 

_ 

n.ooo.ooo 

4.'5..'VOO,000 

,_ 

62,^'i9,590 

—     1816, 

134 

112 

2  m 

_ 

19.000,000 

6«,ooo.eoo 

._- 

80,822,492 

--    im\. 

213 

05 

308 

..i.. 

19.H20,2m 

44,86?»,344 

3.^9504470 

137.I10.6tl 

—     1830, 

282 

48 

830 

#200,451,214 

22,114,917 

61,32.1,89« 

55,559,9«« 

145,192,960 

—     1834. 

406 

100 

500 

324,119,499 

^ 

01,«TO,570 

75,666,986 

200,00.^.044 

~     1835, 

515 

48 

5« 

865,163.834 

43,9:?7,625'  103,692,195 

83,031,365 

231,«iO,337 

—     1836, 

,     5:»o 

8 

567 

457,.'W>,0f<0 

40,019,594   140.361.038 

115,101,440 

951,875,299 
290,t7».09l 

.   —     1837, 

1      632 

2 

634 

523,U;v02i    37,91  .%3 10.  119,185,890 

127,397,185 
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No.  IX.-~Btatemeiit  of  tbe  Condition  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  the  Year  18S8,  on  the  dayi 

mentioned. 


RESOURCES. 

Blllf  and  notei  discounted. 

MdiM,*krtt3»a. 

•TftUy. 

OTJIBM. 

olSomaim. 

#33,876,208  51 

#31,085,913  29 

#30,069,002  23 

#32,052,091  56 

Specie, 

Notes  and  checkfof  other  banks. 

3,770,842  5« 

4,409.330  92 

6,457.853  46 

5.223.476  70 

19,110,575  36 

20,075,363  00 

90.699,039  02 

■7,062.455  28 

Due  by  banks,  ,        .       .       . 

88,479.200  (W 

29^370.092  40 

27,463.106  35 

«3,709.?73  87 

Real  estate  and  other  property, 

1,504,772  33 

1,507,973  63 

1,550,723  W 

1,515,194  09 

Expenses,-       .       •       -       - 

133,478  40 

119,845  05 

137,332  10 

00,400  73 

Stocks, 

14,862,108  03 

17,979,078  03 

18,156,684  29 

17,486,841  73 

Bills  of  exchange,     >       .       . 

10,313,129  IS 

13,765,226  05 

14.905,433  06 

6.523,506  89 

Miscellaneous,  .... 

Totals, 

UABIUTIES. 

4,123,563  69 

4,213,220  43 

4,311,335  18 

1,606,057  57 

#126,203,881  84 

$122,185,013  99 

#123,770,690  04 

#^,209,397  00 

Capital  stock,    .... 

#35,000.000  00 

#35,000,000  00 

#35,000,000  00 

#36,000,000  00 

Notes  in  circulation. 

6,708,067  62 

6.451,605  17 

6.077.788  98 

4.220.854  11 

Due  to  banks,    -       -       -       - 

28,970,019  12 

25,423,330  38 

23.397,395  19 

16,552,M8  09 

Depniites,          .... 

2,541,316  81 

4,319,3^1  33 

3.851,816  12 

5.668,124  sr 

Dividends  unpaid,    '.       .       . 

72,937  99 

95,5?4  49 

81,326  49 

80,187  55 

Continfrent  fund,       ... 

1.106,651  40 

1,157,546  57 

1.134,123  30 

1.100,179  68 

Profit  and  lo^s,  .... 

5,191,718  83 

5,255,972  02 

5.255.072  02 

2,816,687  80 

Discount,  exchange,  and  interest, 

1,200,840  11 

1,495,426  80 

1.834,115  89 

1,482,913  95 

1  Miscellaneous,  .... 

45,d49,:S0  96 

43,286,184  23 

47,138,201  M 

80,368,901  58 

1     Totals, 

♦126,203,R81  84 

$^I22,485,&13  99 

#123,770,690  04 

#97,900,397  90 

**From  documents*'  (we  quote  from  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of  January  16,  1839} 
**  appended  to  the  annual  Report  of  the  Comptroller,  just  published,  it  appeals  that,  und^ 
the  General  Banking  Law  passed  at  the  Ia?4  session  of  the  Ij^slature,  certificates  have 
been  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  from  pirrT-roun  banking  associations, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  subscribed,  of  $13,319,175,  and  with  a  rescrrcd  right  to  increasa 
the  same  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  $4^7,680,000.  The  articles  of  association  are  so 
framed  as  to  cover  this  enormous  amount,  in  case  it  should  ever  be  wanted.  The  dum« 
tion  of  the  associations,  as  contemplated  by  their  articles,  varies  from  25  years  to  4050 
years.  At  the  time  of  making  out  the  Comptroller's  statements,  34-  of  ^e  fifly-«LZ  associa- 
tions had  been  organized,  and  had  applied  to  that  officer  for  bills  in  the  aggregate  amount  of 
$2,493,090 ;  comprising  296,000  one  dollar  bills,  173.045  twos,,  20,000  threes,  218,600  fives, 
33,300  tens,  1250  twenties,  900  fifties,  1150  hundreds,  60  five  hundreds,  and  60  thousands. 
Sixteen  associations  had  already  made  transfers  of  State  stocks,  or  State  stocks  »nd  mort- 
gages, to  the  Comptroller,  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  $1,170,090  of  stocks,  and  $422,900 
of  mortgages.    The  particulars  of  these  various  items  will  be  found  in  the  annexed  tables. 

''Several  associations,  for  which  bills  have  been  ordered,  have  their  secoritief  ready, «nd 
will  transfer  them  to  the  Comptroller  as  soon  as  the  bills  can  be  preppied.  The  process  of 
engraving  the  plates,  from  which  the  bflls  were  to  be  struck,  occupied  so  much  time,  tJiat  It 
was  only  a  few  weeks  since  any  of  the  associations  could  bo  supplied.  A  further  dei^y  ia 
occasioned  by  tbo  circumstance  that  all  the  bills  are  required  to  be  couotersigned  by  (he 
Registers,  who  are  only  two  in  numlier,  Messrs,  John  O.  Cole  and  J.  M.  Woodward,  and 
whose  pens  cannot  move  fast  enough  to  supply  the  demand  from  so  many  associations,  all 
desiring  to  commence  operations  immediately.  The  whole  amount  countersigned  prior  to 
the  29th  of  December  was  $370,200.  The  securities  lodged  with  the  Comptroller  are  lo 
be  applied  exclusively  to  the  redemption  of  the  bills  which  are  countersigned  and  registered 
in  the  Comptroller's  office ;  t.  e.  in  case  said  bills  shonkl  fiul  to  be  redeemed  by  the  aasocio- 
tions  ht  their  counters.  The  intei'cst  on  the  aacurities.is  paid  to  .the  associations  so  long  w 
they  continue  to  redeem  their  bills.  In  any  event,  the  holders  of  the  blUs  are  safe ;  the 
securities,  held  by  the  Comptroller  as  a  guard  a^rainst  contmgencics,  being  alone  sufficient  for 
their  redemption;  -  The  mortgages  lodged  with  the  Comp^oller,  are  required  by  the  law  tm 
be  only  tipon  '  improved,  productive,  unincumbered  lands  within  this  State,  wort&,  independ- 
ently of  any  buildings  thereon,  at  least  double  the  amount  for  whid)  they  shall  bo  so  mort- 
gaged.' Anid  only  one  half  of  the  securities  lodged  with  the  Comptroller  can  consist  of 
mortgages  at  all.  -  The  re.<udue  must  conabt  of  State  or  national  stocks.  The  athount  of 
hills,  given  out  by  the  Comptroller  to  any  association,  is  ne^Tr  to  exceed  the  amount  of  seen-' 
rities  lodged  by  said  association  in  his  hands.  In  the  case  of  each  association  he  appointa 
commissioners  to  view  the  premises  on  which  mortgages  are  offered,  and  to  make  a  full 
report  to  him  both  in  regard  to  title  and  value*  On  the  whole,  we  do  not  see  but  every  pro> 
oaution  has  boen  tflken  to  guard  the  interests  of  bill-hoideni  which  the  case  admits  of." 
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No.  XL-^tot«ment  of  tbe  Amoant  and  kinda  of  Seeuritles  pledged  by  the  several 
gone  into  operation  under  the  General  Banking  Law. 


Bank!  whfeh  ham 


Naawi«rB«dn. 

DatBb 

I 

aUteSloeki. 

Rate 

Awmat 

Morfgagei 

ToM. 

Bank  of  Western  New  York,  Rochester, 
North  American  Trust  and  Banking  Com- 

pany.  New  York,           _          -          - 
Bank  of  the  United  fitates  In  New  York, 
Mechanlcs'Bankinc  Association,  New  York 
Rlaten  Island  Bank,  Port  Richmond,      - 
Lock  port  Bank  and  Trust  (Tompany,  Lock- 
port,         -          -          -          -          - 
Bank  of  Sytacuse,  Syracuse, 
Farmers'  and  Mechanics*  Bank,  of  Gene- 
see, Batavin,      .          *          .          . 
Farmers*  Bank  of  Orleans,  Gaiavs, 
Merchants*  and  Farmers*  Bank,  Itblea,  • 
Willoughby  Bank,  Brooklyn, 
New  York  State  8tpckSecarHyBank,New 

York, 

Millers*  Bank,  of  New  York,  Clyde,       - 
The  Powell  Bank,  Hiewburgh,    - 

Bank  of  Central  New  York, 

The  Wool  Growers'  Bank  of  the  State  of 
New  York,        .          .          -         - 

1838. 
July,  14. 

Nov.  1,14. 
Aug.  13. 
Nov.  6. 
Oct.  90. 

Oct.  31 
ept.3.    , 

Sept.l7. 

Oct.  99. 
Oct.  94. 
Nov.  0. 
C  Nov.  1. 
{Dec.  10, 
Dec.  Mv 
Dec.  37. 

Dec.  90. 
Dec.  31. 

Indiana, 

Arkanaaa, 
Michigan, 
Maine, 
Indiana, 

Alabama, 

Michigan, 

Arkansas, 

Michigan, 

Indiana, 

Michigan, 

Maine, 

New  York 

do. 
Arkanaaa, 
Miehigan, 
Michigan, 
Arkansas, 

Maine, 

5 

1} 

6 

1M,0Q0 

900,000 

900,000 

60,000 

95,000 

100,000 
50,000 
100,000 

50,000 
40,000 
50,000 
10,000) 
15,0005 
100,000 
50,000 
10.000 

10,000 

$ 
109,000 

ooioo 

95,000 

9»,«00 
90,800 

48,300 
97,900 
50.000 

50]000 
10,000 

loS.000 

309.000 

900,000 

190,000 

50,000 

190,000 
70,800 

100,000 

08,300 

07,900 

100^000 

95,000 

100,000 
100,000 

90,000 
10,000 

1,170,000 

499,QM|1^09,09d| 

In  here  concltiding^  what  we  have  thought  proper  ttf  oM  to  the  author's  article  on  hanking^ 
properly  so  called,  we  earnestly  racommeikl  to  our  readers,  besides  the  Amencan  woilu 
already  referred  to  m  the  preceding  pages,  the  JPinandal  Better,  in  two  Svo.  yfAnmm, 
edited  by  Condy  Baguet,  Esq.  It  eo^races  a  great  mass  of  ttiformation  on  currency  and 
banking,  of  high  interest  to  the  merchant  as  well  as  to  the  political  economist,  and  rendered 
accessible  on  the  cheapest  terms. 

In  regard  to  Savings*  Banks,  we  may  mention  that  their  introduction  into  the  United  Stalei 
dates  from  the  month  of  December,  1616.  The  **  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  Soctety"  wat 
then  instituted  by  a  number  of  intelligent  and  philanthropic  citizens,  with  the  object  in  yiew 
of  promoting  habits  of  foresight  and  saving  among  the  labouring  poor  of  their  vicinity.  Aa 
was  bWiave  been  expected  from  the  novelty  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  diiScuhy  with 
which  the  habits  of  a  people,  and  eaoecially  of  the  comparatively  uneducated  portion  of  • 
people,  can  bo  in  any  way  changed,  the  amount  of  the  deposites  made  with  the  society  was 
at  flrat  quite  inconsiderable.  Buitng  the  first  18  months  the  deposites  had,  in  fi^t,  only 
reached  the  sum  of  $8,946AU  The  society  was  incorporated  by  the  legisLiture  of  cho 
State  in  February  1819 ;  and  on  the  9ist  of  March  of  thatyemr,  when  the  funds  were  tian» 
ferrcd  to  the  corporation,  they  amounted  to  $45,114.8&.  That  the  institution  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  been  managed  with  due  discretion  and  skill  was  testified  by  the  legislatova 
making  the  articles  of  association  and  the  bylaws  of  the  society  the  basis  of  the  act  of 
incorporation.  From  the  date  of  the  passings  of  this  act,  however,  the  deposites  began  Ift 
increase  mora  rapidly  than  they  had  hitherto  done.  In  1831,  th^y  exceeded  $800,000 ;  tha 
maximum  of  deposites  then  allowed  being  $800,000.  The  legislature,  by  a  supplementary 
act  passed  in  Mareh  1824,  just  as  the  deposites  were  approaching  the  sum  just  mentioiied^ 
extended  the  maximum  allowed  to  an  amount  twice  as  large.  And  as  the  deposites  con* 
tinned  to  augment,  the  maximum  was  still  Arther  extended,  until  at  present  $1 ,500,000  ia 
the  amount  of  depositBS  which  is  authotised  to  be  received. 

The  interest  allowed  to  depositors,  oiiginally  4  f^  per  eent,  waa,  in  consequence  of  a  iaB 
in  the  general  rate  of  interest,  reduced  in  December  1820,  to  4  per  cent ;  and,  since  Febm* 
aiy  1828,  no  deposits  greater  than  200  dollars  could  be  received  from  the  same  person  in 
any  one  year. 

The  depositee  reoeiYed  in  1837,  a  year  of  extraordinaiy  peconiary  pmssme,  amounted 
to  $422,698.93 ;  while  the  payments  to  depositorB  were  $712,444.96.  In  1888,  when  thai 
pressure  was  in  a  eonsidereble  degvee  alleviated,  the  depositee  received  exceeded  the  psgr 
mentB  to  the  depositors ;  the  finmer  amounting  to  $4&9,7 1 1 .38 ;  and  the  latter  to  $449,(»4M 

The  whole  amount  of  deposites,  since  the  establishment  of  the  society  down  to  ^  cloaa 
of  the  year  1888,  was  $6,794,818.08;  that  of  deposites  returned,  during  the  same  period. 
$5,720,474.42. 

The  benefits  of  the  institution  have  been  extended  to  38,743  depositors. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  **  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  Society,"  and  espodally  riiM» 
tile  experienee  of  its  suoeessful  operation,  otber  aodetios  have  sprung  into  existence  at  Now 
i'oik,  BofltoB,  Balttnior^  oftd  obeiwhoiu  Jb  tho  Unitad  Statooi  ooanductad  on  aitaiilar  priii» 
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plet.    The  details  gi^en  above  will  Beire  as  a  &voiiTable  illustration  of  their  nature  as  wcQ 
as  of  the  mode  in  which  they  have  been  administered. 

We  s&bjoin,  an  a  farther  illustration  of  their  nature,  the  original  act  of  incorporation  of  the 
Philaddpbia  Society ;  together  with  its  **  rules  and  regulations  respecting  depositee  and 
payments." 

Am  Aet  htcarporalhtf  the  PkiUdelpkia  Saving  Fund  Society. 

WsEStAS,  a  votirntary  Mflociatktn  of  a  number  of  tTie  citizeM  of  Philadelphia  and  hs  nefghbonr- 
Ifood,  under  the  title  or**TBS  Ppilaoblphia  Saviko  Furo  Rociety/'  has  for  eome  time  existed, 
and  hat  been  eitablwbed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  receiving  and  investing  In  public  stock  or  substan* 
tial  security  OB  real  estate,  such  small  sums  as  mav  be  saved  from  the  earnings  of  tradesmen,  me- 
chanics, labourers,  servants  and  others,  and  of  a^ording  to  Industrious  persons  the  adviintapes  of 
security  and  Interest.  And  whereas  the  members  of  this  society  by  their  memorhil  to  the  lepirlature 
have  pmyed  to  be  perpetuated,  and  brought  Into  legal  existence  by  being  incorporated  and  established 
by  law,  with  perpetual  euccessinn,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving,  holding  and  improving,  in  such  way 
as  to  them  may  seem  proper,  all  such  real  nnl  pervonal  estate,  as  ihe  said  institution  shall  become 
poasessed  of,  or  entitled  to,  by  gift,  grant,  devise,  bequest,  purchase,  deposit,  loan  and  payment,  for 
the  jnirpose  of  the  said  inaiituiioa. 

Therefore, 

^  i.  Be  U  enacted  hff  the  Senate  and  ffpuee  of  Repreeentatires  of  the  Commomreatth  of  Pennevtrania 
la  Oeneral  Jhtemhljf  laer,  and  it  ie  hereby  enaefH  bf  ihe  avtkority  if  the  eame^  That  Andrew  liavard, 
Samuel  Archer,  Richard  Bache,  Charles  N.  Bancker,  Clement  C.  Biddle,  Sanmel  Brerk,  Turner  Ca- 
mac,  Reuben  Haines,  Thomas  Hale,  Adam  Konlgmacher,  I^udwig  Krumbhnnr,  John  M'Crea,  Samuel 
B.  Morris,  Isaac  W.  Norris,  Richard  Peters,  Jun.,  Coiidy  Raguet,  Joseph  Rotch,  William  Schlattpr, 
Bamnel  Spackman,  John  C.  Blocker,  John  SiraWbridgc,  Roberts  Vaux,  John  Vaughan,  Daniel  B. 
Ctnith,  and  Matthew  C.  Ralston,  and  their  successors,  forever,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  erected  and 
made  one  body  politic  and  corporate,  in  det^d  and  in  law,  by  the  name,  style  and  title,  of  **The  Pni- 
LADELPHiA  Mavino  Fvno  SOCIETY,*'  and  by  the  same  name  shall  have  perpetual  succession,  and  are 
hereby  made  able  find  capable  in  law,  to  have,  purchase,  receive,  take,  bold,  possess,  cnioy,  and  re- 
tain, to  them  and  their  successors,  lands,  rents,  tenements,  hereditaments,  stock,  goods,  chattels,  and 
effects  of  what  kind,  natnre,  or  quality,  soever,  wliether  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  by  gift,  grant,  de- 
tofaMf,  ba^iin  and  sale,  devise,  bequost,  testament,  legacy,  loan,  deposit  or  advance,  or  by  any  other 
Biode  of  conveyance  or  transfer  whatever,  and  the  same  to  give,  grant,  bargain,  sell,  demise,  convey, 
•asure.  franafer,  alien,  pay,  release,  and  dispose  of,  for  the  whole  or  any  less  estate  or  property  than 
thev  have  in  tha  same,  and  also  to  improve  and  auirmc nt  the  same,  in  such  manner  and  form  as  the 
•aid  society  by  their  by-laws  and  regulations  shall  order  and  direct,  and  shall  and  may  apply  the  same 
with  the  renta,  issues,  profits,  income,  interest  and  profits  of  such  estate,  and  the  moneys  arising 
|h>m  the  sale,  alienation,  disposal,  or  employment  thereof  to  (he  uses,  ends  and  purposes  of  their  in- 
Btiintion,  according  to  the  rules,  regulations  and  orders  of  their  society  now  in  force,  or  which,  ac- 
cording to  theVovisions,  hereinnfller  made,  sliall  from  time  to  time,  be  declared,  touching  the  same, 
a«  e^ctually  and  fully,  as  any  natural  person  or  body  politic  or  corporate  within  this  state,  by  the 
eonaiitntioQ  and  laws  of  thie  commonwealth,  can  do  and  perform.  And  the  aald  society,  by  the  name, 
style  and  title  aforesaid,  shall  and  may  sue,  and  be  sued,  plead,  and  be.imple4ded,  answer,  and  be  an- 
awered,  defend,  anA  be  defended,  in  all  courts  of  law  within  the  commonwealth,  and  elsewhere,  and 
alM)  make,  have,  and  use  a  common  seal,  and  the  same  breaks  alter  and  renew  at  their  pipasure ;  and 
■hall  have  power  also  to  make,  establish,  ordain,  and  put  in  execution^  such  by-laws,  c  rdinances  and 
regulations,  as  shall  to  them,  or  a  majority  of  such  quorum  of  them  (as  has  already  or  shall  here- 
after be  directed),  seem  meet  or  convenient  for  the  government  of  such  corpomtion,  not  being  con- 
trary to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  commonwealth;  and  generally  to  do  and  execute  all  and 
•ingular  such  acts,  matters  and  things,  which  to  the  said  corporation  shall  or  may  appertain,  and  be 
necessary  for  the  purposes  thereof,  subject,  nevertheless,  to  the  rules,  regulations,  restrictions,  liml- 
tationa,  and  provisions,  herein  prescribed  and  declared. 

^  8^  And  be  it  further  enaeled  by  the  authority  aforesaid^  That  the  folli>wing  rules,  limitations  and 
provisioas,  shall  form  and  be  fundamental  articles  of  the  conalhution  of  the  corporation. 

I.  The  institution  shall  be  conducted  by  twenty-five  managers,  who  shall  annually,  on  tha 
first  Monday  in  January,  choose  one  of  their  nuuiber  as  President,  and  shall  have  pf>wer  to  appoint  a 
Seeretary,  Treasurer,  and  sueh  other  ofRcers,  as  the  business  of  the  corporation  may  require.  The 
aeat  of  any  manager,  who  shall  have  neglected  to  attend  for  three  successive  slated  meetings,  may 
be  vacated  by  the  board ;  and  an>  of  the  officers  of  the  society  may  be  removed  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  board. 

i.  The  manager*  shall  have  power  to  fill  ap  by  ballot,  after  notice  of  one  month,  any  vacancy 
which  may  occur  imtbeir  own  body  or  officers  ;  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  to  agree  to  all  re- 
movals and  new  appointments  ;  and  no  appointment  or  removal  to  take  place  when  a  less  number 
than  thirteen  managers  are  present. 

X.  Ko  eaiAhiment  whatever  shall  be  received  by  the  president  or  managers  for  their  services. 

4.  The  money  depoeited  shall  bear  an  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  and  eight-tenths  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  shall  be  repaid  when  required,  upon  two  weeks'  notice,  with  the  interest  thereon,  to  the 
time  of  socb  notice. 

5.  No  turn  lese  than  one  dollar  shall  be  received  as  a  deposit,  and  no  interest  shall  be  alloa-ed  on 
any  payments,  nntfl  they  amount  to  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  the  interest  on  which  will  be  twenty-four 
cents  per  annum,  or  two  cents  per  calendar  month.  Every  additional  sum  of  five  dollars  that  may 
bt  lodged,  wfli  bear  interest  in  the  same  manner. 

6.  Interest  is  to  be  estimated  by  calendar  months,  and  fan  order  to  avoid  the  calculation  of  days  upon 
soun  Mims,  no  Interest  will  be  allowed  for  the  fractional  parts  of  a  month. 

7.  Two  or  more  managers  shall  attend  at  the  office  of  tlie  society,  at  soeb  times  as  may  be  ap« 
Bohted  by  the  board  of  managers,  10  receive  deposits,  and  to  pay  such  sums  as  may  be  withdrawn. 
HotD«mey  shall  be  drawn  out  under  five  dollars,  unless  to  close  an  account. 

8.  The  deposits  and  poyments  8|iall  be  regularly  entered  in  the  hooks  of  Ihe  office,  and  every  person 
depoyhiag  money,  shnll  be  fornishod  with  a  duplicate  of  hia  or  her  account,  in  which  every  deposit  or 
payment  ^alt  beregolarly  entered  as  soon  as  made. 

9.  A  caah  book  and  leger  shall  be  kept  at  Hie  office.  In  which  the  deposit  money  and  payments  shaU 
be  immediately  entered. 

16.  A  book  shall  be  kept  at  the  office  In  which  every  depositor  shall  be  at  liberty  to  appoint  soma 
penon  or  persons  to  whom,  in  the  event  of  his  or  her  death,  the  money  shall  be  pakl,  if  not  otherwise 
iJspQsed  of  by  wm. 

II.  Tlie  loanagers  shall  meet  at  least  once  In  every  month,  and  five  shall  be  a  quorum.  The  booka, 
Tr*?a8nrer*«  accounts  and  other  docnmenttf  shall  be  pnxinred  at  such  meetings. 

iSL  The  flMmagetn  shall  be  at  Ubsf  tf  any  lime  le  nfiise  deppsks,  eod  oa  gii'laf  OM  laontta's  notioe 
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to  retuni  ineb  u  have  been  made,  with  interest  thereon,  to  be  ealeiilated  to  that  time  and  no 
longer 

13.  A  report  th'ill  be  annually  prepared  by  three  auditors,  who  shall  not  be  nianapers  or  officers  of 
the  corporation,  chosen  by  the  board,  and  such  report  tfhall  be  published  in  one  or  more  of  the  ga- 
xettea  of  the  City  of  PMIadelphia  and  the  managers  ahall  annually  transmit  one  eopy  of  the  said 
report  to  the  speaker  of  the  denote,  and  one  copy  to  .he  speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepresentaiivea.  - 
.  14.  The  managers  shall  not  receive  deposits  from  any  one  p'rsoii,  to  a  greater  amount  than  five 
hundred  dolturs  in  any  (ine  year,  and  the  amount  of  the  depoijits  received  by  the  corporation,  shall  at 
no  time  exceed  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

^  3.  .^Kd  be  itfnrLher  enarted  by  the  autkoritg  aforesaid.  That  untfl  the  election  of  the  oiRo«r>  afore- 
said, pursuant  to  this  act,  tlie  officers  now  elected  and  appointed  shall  be  and  continue  officprs  of  the 
said  society;  and  that  no  misnomer  of  the  said  corporation,  in  any  deed,  testameut  or  gifl,  frant. 
devise,  or  other  intnrument,  or  contract,  or  conveyance,  shall  vitiate  or  defuat  the  same,  if  the  saiil 
corporation,  shall  be  sulficiently  described  to  ascertain  the  intent  of  tlie  party  or  jiarlics,  to  give,  do- 
viiie,  bequealli,  assure  to  or  contract  with  the  corporation  hereby  created,  by  the  name  aforettaid.  Not 
shall  any  of  the  non-users  of  the  said  privileges  hereby  granted,  create  any  forfeiture  of  the  same, 
but  the  same  may  be  exercised  by  the  said  corporation  ;  and  notwithstanding  any  failure  to  meet  at 
any  of  the  times  appointed  herein  or  by  the  by-laws  aftd  ordinauct^s  of  the  said  society,  to  bold  their 
annual  or  other  meetings  for  iplcctions  or  other  subjects  for  consideration,  the  officers  then  in  office 
shall  continue  to  hold  and  exercise  their  zei'pective  offices,  until  others  shall  be  duly  elected  lo  suc- 
ceed lliem,  at  some  future  meeting  of  the  said  society,  which  the  said  corporation  is  hereby  author- 
ised to  hold,  for  such  purpose. 

$  4.  And  be  it/MHker  enacud  bit  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  if  at  any  time  the  said  corporation  shall 
misuse  or  abuse  any  of  the  privileges  granted  by  this  act,  or  if  It  shall  appear  that  the  said  privilege 
are  injurious  to  the  citizens  of  this  commonwealth,  the  legislature  sluiU  have  power  to  revoke  and 
annul  them,  ut  any  time  they  may  deem  the  same  expedlenu 

BmU9  Bnd  Regulations  respecting  Depositdand  Paymesits, 
1.  Of  Deposits. 

1.  Every  person  desirous  of  becoming  a  depositor  with  this  society,  shall,  at  the  time  of  maMng 
the  first  deposit,  sign  his  or  her  name  in  a  hook  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  shall  state  his  or  heif 
business,  occupation  or  calling,  and  place  of  residence,  which  sliall  be  recorded  In  the  aame  book. 

2.  No  money  will  be  received  from  any  depositor,  unless  his  or  her  book  be  brought  at  the  timei 
and  the  society  will  not  hold  Itself  accountable  for  any  money  brought  to  its  office  to  be  deposited, 
unleiis  an  entry  thereof  be  made  in  the  book  of  the  depositor  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  society,  at 
the  time  of  making  the  deposit. 

3.  No  sum  less  than  one  dollar  can  be  received  as  a  deposit,  and  no  person  can  deposit  toa  greikter 
amount  than  two  hundred  dollars  in  any  one  year. 

4.  Whenever  the  moneys  standins  to  the  credit  of  any  deposUnr  shall  amount  to  thestimof  one 
thousand  dollars,  no  further  deposit  can  be  received  f^om  such  depositor;  and  compound  interest 
Khali  cease  to  be  computed  in  favour  of  such  depositor. 

5.  Every  deposit  made  by  one  person  for  the  bcneiit  of  another  persoiL,  shall  be  expressed  to  be  **i% 
trust ;"  and  no  depr)sii  shall  be  received  or  be  expressed  to  be  received,  from  one  person  **by**  another 
person,  or  by  one  pf^rson  ''*far*'  another  person. 

C.  No  deposit  will  be  received  in  the  name  of  any  unincorporated  societv  or  association  of  persons. 
In  all  cases  in  which  any  such  society  or  association  fhail  be  desirous  of  making  a  deposit,  the  same 
may  b*;  done  in  the  name  (f  some  person  **tn  trust  for**  such  society  or  association ;  and  In 
every  such  case,  the  trustee  alone  will  be  entitled  lo  receive  payments  ;  and  his  receipt,  with  the  pro- 
duction of  th«i  book,  will  be  considered  by  this  society,  and  Is  agreed  by  the  depositors  to  be,  a  suA- 
eient  discharge.  In  C4ise  of  the  death  of  such  trustee,  or  in  case  the  society  or  association  In  trust 
for  whom  the  deposit  was  made,  shall  be  desirous  of  appointing  another  in  bis  place,  the  vacancy 
must  be  filled,  or  the  substitution  made,  according  to  law. 

f .  0/  the  interest  pdpaUe  to  Depositors. 

1.  Interest  is  allowed  by  this  society  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum;  but  no  interest  l« 
allowed  on  any  deposits  until  tliey  amount  to  tlio  sum  offive  dollars.  Every  additional  sum  of  Jloe 
dollars  will  bear  interest  in  the  same  manner. 

3.  Interest  is  estiHiate4  by  calendar  months,  and  no  interest  is  allowed  for  the  fractional  parts  of  • 
month. 

3.  The  interest  payable  on  deposits  will,  at  the  conclusion  of  every  year,  either  be  added  to  tiM 
principal,  and  will  from  time  to  time  become  principal,  and  bear  the  same  interest,  or  will  Be  paid  tm 
the  depositor,  acoording  to  the  rules  prescribed  for  payments. 

3.  Of  payments  to  Depositors. 

1.  No  depositor  can  receive  any  payment  without  having  given  two  weeks'  notice. 

3.  When  notice  is  given,  the  book  most  be  sent  to  the  olBce,  and  the  Treasurer  most  be  ittfonDe4at 
the  time  how  much  is  wanted ;  and  If  the  whole  amoaot  is  wanted,  the  book  must  be.  left  at  the  office 
for  settlement. 

3.  At  the  expiration  of  the  two  weeks,  payment  will  be  made  of  the  amotnt  required. 

4.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  whole  amount  is  withdrawn,  the  book  must  be  given  up  to  the  societv. 

5.  No  sum  less  than  five  dollars  can  be  withdrawn,  unless  to  close  an  account,  or  in  payment  of  ia« 
terest  to  a  depositor. 

6.  No  payment  can  In  any  case  be  made,  unless  the  book  is  produced  at  the  time  of  giving  notica, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  the  two  weeks. 

7.  No  check  or  order  for  the  payment  of  money  will  be  accepted ;  and  no  transfer  or  assignment  of 
the  book,  or  of  the  money  belonging  to  a, depositor,  can  be  acknowledged. 

S.  In  case  any  depositor  shall  be  unable  by  reason  of  eiekness  or  otlier  infirmity,  or  of  absence  from 
the  dry,  to  attend  In  person  ti>  receive  any  payment,  he  or  she  may  receive  the  same  by  means  of  a 
power  of  attorney  duly  executed  and  proven  or  acknowledged.  Blank  powers  of  attorney  for  this 
purpose  will  be  furnished  gratis,  at  the  office  of  tiie  society. 

9.  In  case  of  the  death  of  a  depositor,  payment  can  be  made  only  to  his  or  her  executors  or  admi- 
Bisttators  producins  tlie  book,  unless  an  appointment  shall  have  been  made  by  such  depositor  in  tb^ 
book  of  the  society  of  a  person  to  receive  the  same,  agreeably  to  the  lOtb  article  of  the  constitution 
<lf  this  society. 

10.  In  all  cases  in  which  deposits  are  made  In  the  names  of  two  or  more  persons,  either  in  their  own 
right,  or  in  trust  for  others,  they  roust  all  appear  i^t  the  office  at  the  time  payment  is  desved,  and  sign 
joint  rt'ceiDt,  except  in  case  of  death  or  inability  as  alhresaid,  unless  at  the  time  of  making  the  de- 
posit, it  is  expressed  on  the  book  of  the  society,  and  signed  by  snch  persons,  that  the  deposit  aiay  b« 
Withdrawn  by  '*  sttktr  of-  iksm,* *  ot  *^  any  two  of  tham»' '  or  otiiecw is«,  ^M  the  cmQ  nay  he.  ^ 
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4.  Of  Books  hit,  dettroyfdy  ^e, 

1.  In  ea*e  any  depositor  vhall  losa  his  or  her  hook,  or  the  same  shall  be  deatroytd  or  fraudalently 
ofeuined  froio  each  depositor,  hnmedlate  nntire  thereof  i«  lo  be  privcn  at  the  offire  of  the  society. 

2.  After  theexpimtion  of  the  two  we^ka  from  the  time  of  notice  iriveti  that  any  book  has  b«en  lost 
or  dtfctroyed,  if  a  satiffiictory  exptaaation  be  riven,  and  a  bond  of  indemnity,  with  a  snthci^t  surety, 
be  fWt^n  to  th«  society,  the  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  depositor  in  the  booivs  of  the  society,  will  be 
paid  To  him  or  ber. 

X  If  it  sbnU  appear  that  the  bock  has  been  fraudulently  obtained  f^om  the  depositor  as  aforesaid, 
Ae  society  slmll  not  be  liable  to  pay  the  amount  deposited*  or  any  part  thereof,  and  will  not  furnish 
aaotber  book  to  the  depositor,  unless  satisfSctory  evidence  be  produced  that  notice  of  the  application 
to  the  society  forFUcfa  purpose,  was  itiven  at  Ipast  thirty  days  previously,  to  t>i<>  person  in  whose  handa 
the  book  was  supposed  to  be,  or  if  the  person  be  not  known,  thai  notice  of  such  application  was  iriren 
for  the  same  apace  of  time.  In  at  least  one  daily  newspaper  published  in  this  city ;  and  a  bond  of  in* 
deitihiry  shall  also  be  given  as  aforesaid. 

4.  If  any  person  shall  prenent  a  deposit-book  at  the  office  of  this  society,  and  alleira  himself  or 
herself  untrtily,  to  be  the  depositor  named  therein,  and  shall  tliereby  obtain  from  the  otficers  of  this 
society  the  amount  deposited,  or  any  part  theri^of,  nisd  thr*  actual  depositor  sIihII  not  have  piven  pre« 
▼ious  notice  at  the  office,  of  his  book  having  heen  lost  or  trt ken  from  him,  this  society  will  not  ba 
revponsible  for  the  loss  so  sustained  by  any  deponitor,  neither  will  this  Institution  be  liable  to  make 
fot-d  the  same,  provided  that  such  payment  has  been  entered  in  the  book  oif  the  depositor  at  the  time 
when  made. 

i>  D«potitvr%  ta  sign  these  RmUs^  tft. 

Every  person  makinf  a  deposit  fhr  the  first  time  Is  to  si^rn  a  book  contalninK  thc^e  Rules  and  Refru* 
lations,  whicU  he  ihcrt^by  8i(;niAes  his  assent  to  and  bis  willinjrnese  to  be  bound  by :  and  by  receiving 
the  book  with  these  Rules  and  Regulations  printed  then'on,  he  in  liifornied  of  the  same :  and  nny  alter* 
ation  made  in  these  regulations,  and  any  new  reirntalions  made  by  the  ma  nai^rs  shall  be  equally 
Mnding  on  all  depoaitora  as  those  by  them  soUoribed,  after  the  same  shall  have  been  duly  made 
known.— jfM.  Ed.\ 

BANGKOK,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  nituatetl  about  20  ml!ef»  from  the  sea, 
on  both  aides  of  the  river  Meiiam,  but  chiefly  on  its  left  or  eastern  bank,  in  lot.  13°  40^  N^ 
long.  101°  lO'  E.  The  Menam  opena  in  the  centre  nearly  of  the  bottom  or  the  Gulf  of 
Siam.  There  ia  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  eongisting,  for  the  most  part, 'of  a  muU  flat  10  miles  in 
depth.  The  outer  edge  of  this  flat,  which  is  little  more  than  200  yards  broad,  b  sandy  and 
of  harder  materials  than  the  inner  part ;  which  is  so  soft,  that  when  a  ship  grounds  on  it 
during  the  ebb,  she  often  sinks  6  feet  in  the  mud  and  clay,  which  supports  her  upright,  so 
thai  she  is  but  little  inconvenienced.  The  highest  water  on  the  bar  of  the  Menitm,  from 
February  to  September,  is  about  1 S^  feet ;  and  in  the  remaining  4  months,  somewhat  more 
than  14  feet, — a  difference  probably  produced  by  the  accumulation  of  water  at  the  head  of 
the  bay  after  the  south-west  monsoon,  and  by  the  heavy  fltjods  of  the  rainy  season.  On 
accoimt  of  the  deficiency  of  water  on  tho  bar,  vessels  sent  to  Bangkok  had  better,  perhaps, 
not  exceed  300  or  250  tons  burden.  In  all  other  respects,  the  river  is  extremely  safe  and 
commodious.  Its  mouth  b  no  sooner  approached,  than  it  deepens  gradually  ;  and  at  Pak- 
nam,  two  mile«  up,  there  are  6  and  7  fathoms  water.  This  depth  increases  as  you  ascend, 
and  at  Bangkok  b  not  less  than  9  fathoms.  The  only  danger  is,  or  rather  was.  a  sand  bank 
off  Paknam,  hare  at  low  water ;  but  on  Ihb  a  fort  or  battery  has  been  erected  wilhin  the  last 
lew  yeara,  ahbrding  at  all  times  a  dbtinct  beacon.  The  channel  of  the  river  is  so  equal,  that 
a  ship  may  range  ft-om  one  side  to  another,  approaching  the  banks  so  closely  that  her  yards 
may  literally  overhang  them.  The  navigation  ia  said  to  be  e^jually  safe  all  the  way  up  to 
the  M  capital  of  Yuthia,  80  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  ciiy  of  Bangkok  extends  along  the  banks  of  the  Menam  to  the  distance  of  about  2| 
miles ;  but  b  of  no  great  breadth,  probably  not  exceeding  1 }  mile.  On  the  left  bank  there 
is  a  long  street  or  rpw  of  floating  houses;  each  house  or  shop,  for  they  are  in  general  both, 
eondstingof  a  dbtinct  vessel,  which  may  be  moored  any  where  along  the  banks.  Besides 
the  principal  river,  which  at  the  city  b  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  the  country  is  inter- 
sected by  a  great  number  of  tributary  streams  and  canals,  so  that  almost  all  intercourse  at 
Bangkok  b  by  water.  The  population  has  been  computed  at  50,000  or  60,000,  half  of 
whom  are  Chinese  settlers. 

The  total  area  of  the  kingdom  of  8iam  has  been  estimated  at  190,000  square  miles,  and 
the  population  at  only  2,790,500,  principally  resident  in  the  rich  valley  of  the  Menam.  Of 
the  entire  population,  it  b  supposed  that  not  less  than  440,000  are  Chinese.  1*he  common 
Deceaou-ies  of  life  at  Bangkok  are  exceedingly  cheap.  A  c^'t  of  rice  may  always  be  had  for 
2$.  and  very  often  for  Is.  Other  necessaries,  such  as  salt,  palm-sugar,  spices,  vegetables, 
fib,  and  even  flesh,  are  proportion  ably  cheap.  The  price  of  good  pork,  for  example,  is  2J«i 
per  lb.  A  duck  may  be  had  for  7(/.  and  a  fowl  for  3d  The  neighbourhood  of  Bangkok  is 
one  of  the  most  productive  places  in  the  world  for  fine  fruits ;  for  here  are  asKcmbJcd,  and  to 
be  had  in  the  greatest  perfection  and  abundance,  the  orange  and  tlie  lichi  of  China,  the 
Bnagoe  of  Hindostan,  and  the  mangostein,  durian,  and  shaddock  of  the  Malay  countries. 

Mniss,  WsigktSt  And  Measures.— GoM  and  copper  are  not  used  as  money  in  Siam,  and  the  currency 
tSMwts  only  ef  cowrie  shells  and  silver.  The  deuoniinatinns  am  a?  folUiW : — 2(M)  bia or  cowries  make 
I  s*hai-nanr ;  2  p*hai-nungs,  1  sliig-p*bal ;  2  sing-p^hais,  1  fuang ;  3  fuanga,  I  salung ;  4saluugs,  1  Imt 
wtical;  SOticaJs,  1  cattle;  100 catties,  1  picul. 

The  naadard  eoia  b  the  bat,  which  Raropeans  have  called  a  tlcal ;  but  there  are  also  coins,  tnouffta 
ka  iieqaeatly,  of  toe  lower  deoomiuaUous     These  are  of  a  rude  and  peculiar  form.    Thuy  are,  la 
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Ikct,  nothing  mora  than  small  bits  of  a  silver  bar  b«nt»  and  tbe  endx  beaten  tog  ether.  Th^y  are  ta* 
lireflsed  with  two  or  three  sninll  stamps,  not  covering  tbe  wholt*  surface  of  the  coin.  Tbe  cattle  and 
plcul  are,  of  coarse,  only  used  in  8pi>aking  of  large  aunts  of  money.  GoM  and  silver  are  weli^hed  by 
amall  weights,  which  have  the  same  denominations  as  the  coins.  The  p*hai-nanf ,  the  lowest  of  these. 
Is  in  this  ease  snbdivldod  into  38  sagas,  or  red  beuns,  the  Mru*  preetU>rims  of  botanists. 

The  bat,  or  tleal,  was  assayed  at  the  mini  of  Calcutta ;  it  was  found  to  weigh  236  f  rains  ;  its  stand- 
ard, however,  was  uncertain,  and  the  value  of  diflfjsr^'ni  spaciniens  varied  from  1  rupee  3  anas  and 
3  pice,  to  1  rnpee  3  anas  and  7  pice.  The  value,  therefore,  in  sterling  money,  is  about  is.  (U.,  and  tl  Ji 
so  considered.  ^  .    ^^.  .       ^.  . 

In  respect  to  ordinary  measures,  the  Siamese  cattle  is  douUe  tbe  weight  of  the  Chinese  rattle,  whlek 
as  is  well  known,  is  equal  to  1|  lb.  avoirdupois.  The  picul,  however,  is  of  tbe  same  weight,  consist- 
ing in  the  one  caw  of  M  catties  only,  ami  in  the  other  of  100.  In  Wfiirhing  rice  and  salt,  a  lar^  mea- 
sure Is  used,  consisting,  in  respect  to  the  first  af  22  picols,  and  of  the  last  of  85  picuis.  Rice  is  also 
measured  by  tbe  basket,  of  which  100  go  to  the  larn  measure  above-mentioned. 

The  lone  measures  are  as  follow :— 19  finger  breadths  make  1  span  ;  2  spans,  1  cobit ;  4  cnbits,  1  A- 
thorn  ;  SOlhtboms,  1  sen  ;  and  109sen,  1  ynta,  or,  as  it  is  more  ccmnionly  pronounced  by  the  Sinmete, 
yut.  The  fathom  is  tbe  measure  of  most  frequent  use,  nnd  thn  81auie«ie  have  a  pole  of  this  length 
divided  into  Its  fractional  parts.  This,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained.  Is  equal  to  about  6  fert  9 
inches.  The  sen  appears  to  be  also  used  in  the  admeasurement  of  land,  and  to  be  ;h«  name  of  a  sqoare 
measure  of  20  fhthoms  to  the  side. 

Port  RegvlaUofit  and  Dntiea.—Jin  soon  as  a  European  ship  reacbra  the  bar  of  8tam,  sbe  must,  ac- 
cording to  the  regulations  of  the  country,  coraniunlcate  with  the  chief  of  the  village  of  Pafcnam,  at 
the  mouth  o^  the  Menam,  and  froin  him  o!itain  a  pilot.  At  I'akiinm,  the  rule  is  to  land  ammunition, 
cannon,  and  small  arms;  but  this  regulation  Is  not  very  rieidly  ihsiftt«>d  on.  Tbe  duties  and  other 
Imposts  levied  on  external  trade  art)  somewhat  complex,  and  differ  in  some  degree  according  to  tba 
class  of  vessels  subjected  to  them,  and  which  coitfUt  of  Junks  currying  on  trade  with  China  rropar. 
Junks  of  tbe  island  of  Hal-nan,  Junks  trading  to  the  Malay  lolands,  and  Enropean  shipping.  The 
imposts  colisist  of  a  duty  on  the  measurement  or  dimensions  of  the  vessel ;  an  sd  valorem  duty  upon 
Imports;  and  a  rated  tariff  In  most  cases,  with  an  ad  vclorttn  duty  in  a  few,  on  exports  Tbe  first 
named  class  of  vessels,  viz. :  the  larjfe  janks  trading  with  the  princiiml  ports  of  China,  pay  no  mea- 
surement or  import  duties,  becausie  ih«*»e  are  vessels  beli»nein?  to  the  king,  Of  to  the  princes,  or  cour- 
tiers, licensed  to  engage  freely  in  tliis  branch  of  trade.  The  liai-nan  Junks  pay  40  ticals  per  Siamese 
fathom,  on  tbe  extreme  breadth  of  ih"  vessel.  The  Junks  tradinff  to  the  Malay  countriee,  in  lien  cf 
measurement  duty,  pay  130  ticals  each,  whbout  regard  to  size.  Neither  of  these  vessels  pay  impott 
duties.  The  measurement  duties  on  Enropean  vessels  are  estimated  at  118  ticals  per  fathom,  beside* 
an  inconsiderable  impost  in  tbe  form  of  an  anchoraee  f.^e.  The  cargoes  of  these  alone  pay  an  Import 
«taty,  which  is  reckoned  at  8  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  levied  in  kind. 

The  laridTon  exports  consisu  of  specific  duties,  of  which  the  following  ate  apeclmens  .— 

Ivory  -  -  -  -  '       -  per  picul  -  -    i^ticala. 

Stick  lac-------  --4 

Suirar,  if  exported  under  a  Enropean  flag  -  -  -  -    U 

Dhto  —  an  Indian  flag  -  -  -  -    1 

Cotton  wool  ---••-  v.^ 

TVade. — The  foreign  trade  of  8iam  is  eondqctfid  with  China,  Cochin  China,  Cambogia, 
and  Tonquin,  Java,  Singapore,  and  the  other  British  ports  within  the  Straits  or  Malacca, 
with  an  occasional  intercourse  with  Bombay  and  Surat,  England  and  America.  The  oBost- 
important  branch  of  the  foreign  trade  is  that  with  China.  This  is  wholly  carried  on  in 
vessels  of  Chinese  form,  naviqatcd  by  Chinese,  but  the  greater  portion  of  them  are  built  in 
8iam.  The  whole  of  the  Cliinese  trade  cenlres  in  Bangkok,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
junks,  which  trade  to  Sungora  and  Ligor.  The  porta  of  China  which  carry  on  trade  with 
8iam,  are,  Canton,  Kiang-mui,  and  Changlim,  in  the  province  of  Quantong;  Amot,  or  Emwi, 
in  Fokien ;  Limpo,  or  Nlmpo.  in  Chekiang ;  with  Siang-hai  and  Saochen,  in  Kiang-nan ; 
besides  several  ports  of  the  great  island  Hai-nan«  These  junks  are  expected  in  Siam  in  the 
following  order ; — those  of  the  island  of  Hai-nan  usually  arrive  in  January  ;  and  those  from 
the  provinces  of  Canton,  Fokien,  and  Chekiang,  in  the  Inttcr  end  of  February,  and  down 
to  the  beginning  of  April.  They  all  sail  from  the  Menam  in  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
when  the  south-west  monsoon  is  at  its  height,  and,  of  course,  there  is  but  one  voyage  per- 
formed yearly.  The  imports  from  China  are  very  numerous,  consisting  of  what  are  called 
in  commercial  language  '*  assorted  cargoes.''  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  coin- 
modities : — Coarse  earthenware  and  porcelain,  ppelter,  quicksilver,  tea,  lacksoy  (vennicelU), 
dried  fruits,  raw  silk,  crapes,  satins,  and  other  silk  falirics,  nankeens,  shoes,  fuis,  umbrellas^ 
writing  paper,  sacrificial  paper,  incense  rods,  and  many  other  minor  articles.  Not  the  least 
▼alualile  part  of  the  importations  are  immigrants. 

The  exports  from  iSiam  are  also  very  various,  but  the  following  list  comprehends  the  most 
Ciinsiderable : — Black  pepper,  sugar,  tin,  cardamoms,  cagle-wood,  sapan-wood,  red  ihangrove 
bark,  rose-wood  for  furniture  and  cabmet  work,  cotton,  ivory,  stick  lac,  rice,  areca  nuts,  salt 
fiah;  the  bides  and  skins  of  oxen,  buffaloes,  eleplia.')ts,  rhinoceroses,  deer,  tigerS}  leopards, 
otters,  civet  cats,  and  pangolins ;  of  snakes,  and  rays,  with  the  belly-shell  of  a  species  of 
land  tortoise ;  the  horns  of  the  buffalo,  ox,  deer,  and  rhinoceros ;  the  bones  of  the  ox,  buffldo^ 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  tiger ;  dried  deer's  slne\vs ;  the  feathers  of  the  pelican,  of  several 
species  of  storks,  of  the  peacock  and  kingfisher,  &c. ;  and,  finally,  esculent  swallows*  nesta. 
The  tonnage  carrying  on  the  China  trade  amounts  in  alt  to  probably  about  130  junks  in 
cumber,  a  few  of  which  are  of  1,000  tons  burden,  and  the  whole  shipping  is  not  short  of 
85,000  tons. 

The  trade  with  the  diffkrent  countries  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  forms  the  next  most  im- 
portant branch  of  the  Siamese  commerce,  and  the  only  one  respecting  which  it  can  be  docos- 
my  to  give  any  particulars  in  this  plaoe    It  i«  conduotsd  with  the  fi^owing  ports :— Pataiiiv 
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Kahntin,  Tringmo,  Pnhang,  Rhio,  Singapore,  Malaco,  Penang,  Btfta\ia»  Samarang, 
Cheribon,  Palembang,  and  Pontianak.  In  this  intercoune,  the  staple  exports  of  Siam  are 
sugar,  salt,  oil,  and  rice;  to  which  may  be  added  the  minor  articles  of  stick  lac,  iron  pansy 
coaiae  earthenware,  hogs*  lard,  &c.  The  returns  are  British  and  Indian  piece  goods,  opiunit 
with  a  little  jglase  ware,  and  aome  British  woollens  from  the  European  settlements,  with 
commodities  aaited  for  the  Chinese  market,  such  as  pepper,  tin,  dragon's* blood,  rattana, 
biche-de^mer,  esculent  swallows*  nests,  and  Malay  camphor  from  the  native  port8» 

The  Ibliowing  are  believed  to  be  the  quantiUes  of  the  two  greatest  staple  articles  of  Siamese 
aport;  viz.  clayed  sugar,  10,000  tons;  black  pepper,  3,'523  tans. 

(We  are  indebted  for  (his,  as  Vfe  have  been  for  many  other  excellent  communications,  to 
our  esteemed  friend,  John  Crawfurd,  Esq.,  whaaaeertained  the  particulare  on  the  spot.) 

BANKKUFP  AUD  BANKRUFfOY.  la  the  general  sense  of  the  term,  bankrupt  is 
equivaleBt  to  insolvent,  and  is  applied  to  designate  any  individual  unable  to  pay  his  debts. 
But  in  the  law  of  England  bankrupU  form  that  particoiar  class  of  insolvents  who  are  en- 
gaged in  trade,  or  who  "  seek  their  living  by  buying  and  seliing,**  and  who  are  declared, 
upon  the  oath  of  one  or  mors  of  their  creditors,  to  have  eommtttod  what  the  law  has  defined 
to  }»nn  act  of  bankruptcy.  At  present,  however,  we  shall  nierely  lay  before  the  reader  a 
few  oliservations  with  respect  to  the  principles  and  leading  provisions  embodied  in  the  law  as 
10  bankruptcy,  and  insolvency ;  referring  Ae  reader  to  tlie  article  Ivsoltbxct  akd  Bask- 
BUPTCT,  ibr  a  detailed  statement  of  these  and  the  other  provisions  in  that  law. 

<*  All  dasees  of  individuals,  even  those  who  have- least  to  do  with  industrious  undertakings, 
are  expcved  to  vicissitudes  and  miefortunss,  the  occurrence  of  which  may  render  them  inca- 
pable of  making  good  the  engagements  into  which  they  have  entered,  and  render  them 
bankrupt  or  insolvent.  Bat  thou^  bankruptcy  i^  most^  frequently,  perhaps,  produced  by  un- 
eootroUable  causes,  it  is  frequently  also  prodoeed  by  the  thoughtlessness  of  individuals,  or 
hy  their  repugnance  to  vcuke  those  retrenchments  which  the  state  of  their  affairs  demands; 
and  sometimes  also  by  £raud  or  bad  faith.  Henoe  it  is,  that  the  laws  with  respect  to  bank- 
ruptcy oceupy  a  pominent  place  in  the  judicial  system  of  every  state  in  which  commerce 
has  made  any  progress,  slid  credit  been  uitrodttced.  They  diifor  exceedingly  in  different 
coaotrias.  and  stages  of  society;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  present  very  many 
diffieulties,  and  that  it  is  not  possible,  perhiqis,  to  suggest  miy  system  against  whioh  pretty 
plausible  objections  msy  not  be  made. 

"The  execrable  atrocity  of  the  early  Roman  laws  with  respeet  to  bankruptcy  is  well 
known.  Accotding  to  the  usual  interpretation  of  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  which  Cicero 
has  so  much  eulogised*,  the  creditors  oi  an  insolvent  debtor  might,  after  some  preliminary 
formalities,  cut  his  body  to  pieces,  each  of  them  taking  a  share  proportioned  to  the  amount 
of  his  debt ;  and  those  who  did  not  choose  to  resort  to  this  horrible  extremity,  were 
authorised  to  subject  the  debtor  to  chains,  stripea,  and  hard  labour ;  or  to  sell  him,  his  wife, 
and  ehildren,  to  perpetual  foreign  slavery  trans  Tybtrini  /  This  law,  and  the  law  giving 
feAen  the  power  of  inflicting  capital  puidshment  on  their  ehiklren,  strikingly  illustrate  the 
fesoctona  and  sanguinary  character  of  the  early  Romans. 

**  There  is  reaaon  t^  think,  from  the  silence  of  historians  on  the  subject,  that  no  unfortu- 
nate debtor  ever  actually  felt  the  utmast  severity  of  this  barbarous  aentance ;  but  the  history 
of  the  repubiie  is  full  ol  accounts  of  popular  oommotlons,  some  of  which  led  to  very  impor- 
tant ehangpn,  that  were  occasioned  by  the  execcise  of  the  power  given  to  the  creditors  of 
enslaving  dieir  debtors,  and  subjecting  them  to  oorpoml  punishments.  The  law,  however, 
oontinned  in  this  state  till  the  year  of  Rome  4d7,  ISO  years  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
twelve  tables,  when  it  was  repealed.  It  was  then  enacted,  that  the  persons  of  debtors  should 
eease  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  their  creditors,  and  that  the  latter  should  merely  be  authorised 
lo  seiaa  upon  the  debtor's  goods,  and  sell  them  by  auction  in  satisfaction  of  their  claims.  In 
the  snbseqoent  stages  of  Roman  jurisprudenoe,  further  changes  were  made,  which  seem 
9BtieraUy  to  have  leaned  to  the  side  of  the  debtor;  and  it  was  ultimately  ruled,  that  an  indi- 
vidual who  had  beoame  insolvent  without  having  committed  any  fraud,  should  upon  making 
a  oBftio  htmorum^  or  a  surrender  oi  his  entire  property  to  his  ereditors,  be  entitled  to  an 
eKamptxon  from  aU  personal  penalties. — {Tttuamm^  H'uitoire  de  la  Jurisprudence  Romainey 
p.  117,) 

<*Tfa«  law  of  England  distinguishes  between  the  insolvency  of  persons  engaged  in  trade, 
and  chat  of  others.  The  former  can  idone  be  made  bardirupts,  and  are  dealt  with  in  a  com- 
paratively lenient  manner.  '  The  hiw,'  says  Blackstoiie,  «is  cautious  of  encouraging  prodi- 
gality and  extravagance  by  indulgence  to  debtors;  and  therefore  it  allows  the  benefit  of  the 
kws  of  bankm^l^  to  none  but  actual  traders,  ainee  that  set  of  men  are,  generally  speaking, 
Ae  only  persons  liable  to  accidental  losses,  and  to  an  inabilicy  of  paying  their  debts  without 
any  feuk  of  their  etm.  If  peraons  in  other  situations  of  life  run  in  debt  without  the  powoi 
ef  payment,  th^  must  take  the  consequences  of  their  own  indiscretion,  even  though  they 

•  Premant  ornnes,  1ic«t!  dicam  quod  sentio ;  biblinthecan,  inehf>rcule,  omnium  pliUosnphnrum  unus 
bHu  videiar  dwode^in  ubnlarum  Itbellns ;  aiqufs  tenun  fontei  et  capita  vfderit  et  authoritatis  pou 
4sRt  et  aUliutis  utasttate  saperara^iTi  OnUrt^  lib.  \t 
Vol.  L--P  »a 
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meet  with  sudden  accidents  that  may  reduce  thdr  foitniies;  for  the  law  holds  it  to  Ise  an 
anjuatifiable  practloe  for  any  person  bat  a  trader  to  encumber  himeelf  with  debts  of  any  coii> 
siderable  value.  If  a  gentleman,  or  one  in  a  liberal  v^rofesaion,  at  the  time  of  contracting  fais 
debts  has  a  sufiicient  fund  to  pay  tlicm,  the  delay  of  payment  is  a  species  of  dishonesty,  and 
a  temporary  injustice  to  his  creditocs ;  and  if  at  such  time  he  has  no  sufiicient  <uikI,  the  di»» 
honesty  and  injustice  are  the  greater :  he  cannot,  therefore,  murmur  if  he  suflfer  the  punish- 
ment he  has  voluntarily  drawn  upon  himsell  But  in  mereantite  transactions  the  ease  is  finr 
otherwise ;  trade  cannot  be  carried  on  without  mutual  credit  on  both  sides ;  the  contracting 
of  debts  is  here  not  only  justifiable,  but  necessary;  and  if,  by  aeciderttal  calamities,  as  by  the 
loss  of  a  ship  in  a  tempest,  th(%  failure  of  brother  traders,  or  by.  the  nonpayment  of  penons  out 
of  trade,  a  merchant  or  trader  becomes  incapabld  of  discharging  his  own  debts,  it  is  his  mi^ 
fortune  and  not  his  (suit  To  the  misfortunes,  therefore,  of  debtors,  the  law  has  given  a 
compassionate  remedy,  but  denied  it  to  their  faults ;  since  at  the  same  time  that  it  provides 
for  the  security  of  commerce*,  by  enacting  that  every  oon^idemble  trader  may  be  declared  a 
bankrupt,  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors  as  well  as  himself,  it  has  also,  to  discourage  extrava- 
gance, declared  that  no  one  shall  be  capable  of  being  made  a  bankrupt  but  only  a  trader,  not 
capable  of  receiving  the  full  benefit  of  the  statutes  but  only  an  indaOrioas  tnikrtC^-^Cam 
minfarieSf  book  iL  cap.  31.) 

*<  After  the  various  proceedings  with  respect  to  bankruptcy  have  been  gone  through,  if 
nothing  be  discovered  to  impeach  the  honesty  of  the  debtor,  he  is  allowed  a  certificate  or 
discharge,  provided  three  out  of  five  of  his  cveditors  both  in  numbar  and  value  agree  to  sign 
it  The  bankrupt  is  then  entitled  to  a  reasonable  allowanoe  out  of  his  efiacts;  which  is 
however,  made  to  depend  partly  on  the  magnitude  of  his  dindend.  Thus,  if  his  effects  wilt 
not  pay  half  his  debts,  or  10s.  in  the  pound,  he  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  commisstonem 
and  assignees,  to  have  a  competent  sum  allowed  him,  not  exceeding  3  per  cent  upon  his 
estate,  or  300/.  in  all ;  but  if  his  estate  pay  10a.  in  the  pound,  he  is  to  be  allowed  6  per  cent, 
provided  such  allowance  do  not  exceed  400/. ;  12«.  6df.  then  7|  pei  cent  under  a  iimitttioa' 
as  before  of  its  not  exceeding  600A ;  and  if  15t.  in  the  pound,  then  the  bankrupt  shall  ba 
allowed  10  per  cent  upen  his  estata,  provided  it  do  not  exceed  600/1 

*' According  to  our  present  law,  when  a  penon  not  a  trader  beoomea  insolvent,  ha  may 
after  beiug  actually  imprisoned  at  the  suit  of  some  of  his  creditors  for  fourteen  dsys,  prssent 
a  petition  to  the  court  to  be  relieved ;  and  upon  surrendering  his  entire  property,  he  is,  uo- . 
leda  something  fraudulent  be  establi^ied  agaimt  him,  entitled  to  a  discharge.  While,  how- 
ever, the  certificate  given  to  the  bankrupt  relieves  him  from  all  fbture  claims  on  account  of 
debts  contracted  previously  to  his  bankruptcy,  the  discharge  given  to  an  insolvent  only 
relieves  him  from  imprisonment ;  in  -the  event  of  his  afterwards  accumulating  any  propaity, 
it  may  be  seized  in  payment  of  the  debts  contracted  anterior  to  his  insolvency.  This  princi* 
pie,  was  recognised  in  the  ee$no  bonorum  of  the  Romans,  of  which  the  insolvent  act  is  neaily 
a  copy. 

"  It  may  be  questiened«  however,  notwithstanding^  what  Blaekstone  has  stated,  whether 
there  be  any  good  ground  for  making  a  distinction  between  the  insolvency  of  traders  and 
other  individuals.  There  are  very  few  trades  so  hazardous  as  that  of  a  farmer,  and  yet 
should  he  become  insolvent,  he  is  not  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  he  would  have  enjoyed 
had  he  been  the  keeper  of  an  inn,  or  a  commission  agent  t  The  injustice  of  this  distiholioa 
is  obvious ;  but,  without  dwelling  upon  it,  it  seems  pretty  dear  that  certi^cales  sboQid  be 
granted  indiscriminately  to  all  honest  debtors.  Being  relieved  from  all  concern  as  to  hia 
previous  incumbrances,  an  insolvent  who  has  obtained  a  certificate  is  prompted  to  exert 
himself  vigorously  in  future,  at  the  same  time  that  his  friends  are  not  deterred  from  ooadng 
forward  to  his  assistance.  But  when  an  insolvent  oontlnues  liable  to  his  previous  debts,  do 
one,  however  lavourably  disposed,  can  venture  to  aid  him  with  a  loan ;  and  he  is  diseouiaged* 
even  if  he  had  means,  from  attempting  to  earn  any  thing  more  than  a  bare  livelihood;  so 
that,  while  creditors  do  not,  in  one  case  out  of  a  hundred,  gain  the  amaHest  sum  by  thia 
constant  liability  of  the  insolvent,  his  energies  and  usefulness  are  forever  panly^. 

^  The  policy  of  imprisoning  for  debt  seems  also  exceedingly  questionable.  Notwithslaiid- 
ing  the  deference  due  to  the  great  authorities  who  have  vindicated  this  praetice,  I  ooofeas  I 
am  unable  to  discover  auy  tiling  veiy  cogent  in  the  reasonings  advanced  in  its  favour.  Pro* 
vided  a  person  in  insolvent  circumstances  intimate  his  situation  to  his  creditors,  and  ofiar  to 
make  a  volmitary  surrender  of  hra  property  to  them,  he  has,  as  it  appears  io  mo,  tkme  all 
that  should  be  required  of  him,  and  ought  not  to  undergo  any  imprisonment  If  he  had  de- 
ceived his  creditors  by  fiilse  representations,  or  if  he  conceal  or  fmudulently  convey  away 
any  part  of  his  property,  he  should  of  course  be  subjiicted  to  the  pains  and  fMialties  attac^^  ' 
to  swindling ;  but  when  such  practices  are  not  alloge<i  or  cannot  be  proved,  sound  policy,  I 
apprehend,  would  dictato  that  croditora  ought  to  have  no  power  over  the  persons  of  their 
debtors,  and  that  they  should  be  entitled  on^  to  their  eiTects.  The  maxim  career  nan  aohit^ 
is  not  more  trite  than  true.  It  is  said,  that  the  fear  of  imprisonment  operates  as  a  check  to 
prevent  persons  from  getting  into  ^bt;  and  so  no  doubt  it  docs.  But  then  it  must,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  home  in  mind,  that  the  power  to  imprison  tempts  individuals  to  trust  ti>ita 
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fofiuenoe  to  enforce  payment  of  their  claims,  and  male*  them  leas  cautions  in  their  inqninei 
as  to  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  those  to  whom  they  give  credit.  The  carelessness 
of  tradesmen  and  their  extreme  eamestoess  to  obtain  custom,  are,  more  than  any  thing  else, 
the  great  causes  of  insolvency ;  and  the  power  of  imprisoning  merely  tends  to  foster  and  en- 
eonrage  these  habits.  If  a  tradesman  trust  an  individual  with  a  loan  of  money  or  goods, 
which  he  is  imable  to  pay,  he  has  made  a  bad  specalation.  Bnt  why  ought  he,  because  be 
htm  done  ao,  to  be  allowo)  to  arrest  the  debtor's  person  1  If  he  wished  to  have  perfect  secu- 
rity, he  either  should  not  have  dealt  with  him  at  all,  or  dealt  with  him  only  for  ready  money ; 
•och  transaetiona  are,  on  the  part  of  tradesmen  perfectly  vohintaiy ;  and  if  Ihcy  place  undue 
confidence  in  a  debtor  who  has  not  misled  them  by  erroneous  representations  of  his  affiurs, 
Aey  have  tiiemselves  only  to^Mame. 

**  It  would  really,  therefore,  as  it  appears  to  us,  he  for  the  advantage  of  creditors,  were  all 
penal  proeeedtngs  against  the  persons  of  honest  debtors  abolished.  The  dependence  placed 
on  their  efficacy  is  deceitful.  A  tradesman  ought  rather  to  trust  to  his  own  prudence  and 
sagacity  to  keep  out  of  scrapes,  than  to  the  law  for  redress;  he  may  deal  upon  credit  with 
■  those  whom  he  knows ;  but  he  should  deal  for  ready  money  only  with  those  of  whose 
circumstances  and  characters  he  is  either  ignorant  or  suspicious.  By  bringing  penal  statutes 
to  his  aid,  he  is  rendered  remiss  and  negligent  He  has  the  only  efiectual  m^ans  of  security 
in  hi»  own  handa ;  and  it  seems  highly  Inexpedient  that  he  should  be  taught  to  neglect  them, 
and  put  his  trust  in  prisons. 

«*  It  is  pretty  evident,  too,  that  the  efficacy  ^f  imprisonment  in  deterring  individuals  from 
running  into  debt  has  been  greatly  overrated.  Insolvents  who  are  honest,  must  have  suf- 
fered fiom  misfortune,  or  been  disappointed  in  the  hopes  they  entertained  of  being  able,  in 
one-way  or  other,  16  discharge  their  debts.  The  fear  of  impriiionment  does  not  greatly  in- 
fluence such  persons ;  for  when  they  contract  debt!^,  they  have  no  doubt  of  their  ability  to 
pay  them.  And  thougiv  the  imprisonment  of  Jonajfrfe  insolvents  were  abolij^hed,  it  would 
give  no  encouragement  to  the  practices  of  those  who  endeavour  to  raise  money  by  false  ro» 
presentations;  for  these  are  to  be  regarded  as  swindlers,  and  ought  as  such  to  be  subjected 
to  adcHjuate  punisbment     (Bee  Grkdit.) 

••  Bnt  the  regulations  with  respect  to  bankruptcy  and  insolvency  differ  radically  in  other 
iisp<ntsnt  respects.  An  individual  cannot  be  sul^ected  to  the  insolvent  law,  except  by  fti$ 
Mon  adt  Uiat  is,  his  petitioning  for  relief  from  actual  imprisonment  for  debt ;  ond,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  individual  cannot  be  nwde  a  bankrupt  and  subjected  to  the  bankrupt  law,  ex- 
cept  by  the  act  o(  another,  that  is,  of  a  petitioning  creditor*,  as  he  is  e'alled,  swearing  that 
the  individual  in  question  is. indebted  to  him,  and  that  he  believes  he  has  committed 
what  is  termed  an  act  of  bankruptcy.  These  differences,  coupled  vnlh  the  refinefeients 
introduced  into  other  branches  of  the  law,  give  rise  to  vety  extraordinary  results. 

"  While  the  hiw  of  England  gives  the  creditor  an  unnecessary  degree  of  power  over  the 
debtor's  person,  it  does  not  give  him  sufficient  power  over  his  property.  In  this  respect,  in- 
deed, it  is  so  very  defective,  that  one  n  almost  tempted  to  think  it  had  been  intended  to  pro- 
mote the  practices  of  fhiudulcnt  debtors.  The  property  of  persons  subjected  to  the  bankrupt 
bnvs,  as  well  as  those  ^bo  eftoofe  to  tufject  themfielves  to  the  insolvent  laws,  is  placed 
St  the  disposal  of  assignees  or  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  their  creditors ;  but  when  a  person 
poaseased  of  property,  but  not  sobject  to  the  bankrupt  laws,  contracts  dtbts,  if  he  go  abroad, 
or  live  within'  the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench  or  the  .Fleet,  or  rcnndn  in  prison  without 
petitioning  for  relief  (in  neither  of  which  cases  can  he  be  subjected  to  the  insolvent 
laws),  he  may  most  probably  continue  to  enjoy  the  income  arising  from  that  property  with* 
out  molestation. 

*■  It  is  true,  the  law  says  that  the  creditors  shall  be  authorised  to  seize  the  debtors'  lands 
tmd  goodt, — a  description  which  an  unlearned  person  would  be  apt  to  conclude  was  abun- 
dantly comprehensive ;  but  the  law  is  so  interpreted,  that  neither  fVinded  property,  money, 
nor  securities  for  money,  are  considered  goods.  If  the  debtor  have  a  copyhold  estate,  it  can- 
not be  touched  in  any  way  whatever;  if  his  estate  be  freehold,  the  creditor  may,  after  a 
tedious  process,  receive  the  rents  and  profits,  but  no  more,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  debtor. 
Should  the  debtor  die  before  judgment  against  bim  in  a  court  has  been  obtained,  then,  unless 
the  dt4>t  be  on  bond,  the-creditor  has  no  recourse  upon  the  land  left  by  the  debtor,  whatever 
may  he  its  tenure :  *  nay,  though  his  money  borrowed  on  note  or  bill  has  been  laid  out  in 
buying  land,  the  debtor's  heir  takes  that  land,  wholly  dii$charged  of  the  debt !' '^  -{Lord 
Brougham's  Speech  on  the  State  of  the  Lawy  p.  100.) 

"  In  consequence  of  this  preposterously  absurd  system,  an  individual  known  to  have  a 
laige  income,  and  enjoying  a  proportionally  extensive  credit,  m»y,  if  he  go  to  Paris  or  Brus* 
sets,  or  confine  himself  within  the  rales  of  the  King's  Bench  or  Fleet,  defraud  his  creditora 
of  every  &rthing  he  owes  them,  vrithout  their  being  entitled  to  touch  any  part  of  hisfortune. 
All  ownecs  of  funded,  monied,  and  copyhold  property,  have  a  licence  given  them  to  cheat 

•  One  creditor.  Whose  debt  is  to  the  nmount  of  apwards  of  100/. ;  or^wo,  whose  debts  amouut  is 
ISOL;  or  Uuree,  whoso  debts  amooattpSOOi.  t 
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with  impunity  ;  and  the  only  wonder  is,  not  that  some  do,  but  that  a  Taat  aamber  more  do 
not  avail  theoueWes  of  this  fling:alar  privilege.  la  point  of  fact,  therefore,  the  power  of 
imprisonment  is  operative  only  on  the  really  necessiloa*— on  choae  firom  whom  it  can 
extract  little  or  nothing.  The  rich  debtor  is  seldom  subjected  to  its  operation;  he  re- 
aorts,  before  a  writ  can  be  executed  against  hiai«  either  to  the  Continent  or  the  rules, 
and  then  laughs  at  the  impotent  wrath  of  thoee  he  has  definuded,  and  peihapa  ruined. 
That  such  a  system  of  law  should  be  suffered  to  exist  in  a  commereial  eountry,  and 
so  little  outcry  be  raised  against  it,  is  truly  astonishing,  and  strikingly  exemplifies  tba 
power  of  habit  in  reconciling  us  to  the  most  peaauctous  abaurdittss.  Can  any  one  won- 
der at  the  frequency  of  fraudulent  bankrupt^,  when  it  is  thus  foalefed  and  encouraged  1 

**  A  reform  of  the  bankrupt  law  on  the  principles  already  joentioned,  seems,  therefere,  to 
be  imperiously  called  for.  Its  evils  were  forcibly  stated  by  Mr.  Bfougham  (now  Lord 
Brougham)  in  his  *  Speech  on  the  State  of  the  Law.'  He  has  also  poii^ted  out  the  remedial 
measures  necessary  to  be  adopted  to  render  thia  important  department  of  oommercial  jori»> 
prudence  ooosistent  with  the  obvious  principles  ^  juatioe  and  eommon  sense.  '  Let  Uie 
whole,'  says  he,  *  of  every  man's  property,  real  and  personal— his  real,  of  what  kind  aoever, 
copyhold,  leasehold,  freehold ;  his  persooai,  of  whatever  oatun,  debts,  moneyf  stock,  chatteU 
— ^be  taken  for  the  payment  of  aU  his  debts  equally,  and,  in  cases  of  uuolvem^*  1st  all  be  dis-r 
tributed  rateably  ;  let  all  he  possesses  be  sift^  bolted  from  him  unsparingly,  until  all  his 
creditors  are  satisfied  by  payment  or  composition ;  but  let  his  person  only  be  taken  when 
he  conceals  his  goods,  or  has  merited  punishment  by  fraudulent  oonduct'^pp.  106— 1 10.) 
Were  these  measui^s  adopted,  and  a  certificate  given  to  every  man  who  has  been  diverted  of* 
his  property  for  behoof  of  his  creditors,  and  agaiqet  whom  no  charge  of  finaud  has  been 
tablLhed,  there  woukl  be  little  room  for  improvement  in  the  principles  of  the  law  of  ' 
ruptcy." — (See  my  Principlet  of  Political  Eamamff,  3d  ed.  pp.  afi4— 274.) 

[For  Bankrupt  laws  in  the  United  States,  see  article  IsraoLVEacT^-^iimb  Ed] 

BARCALAO,  oa  BACALAO,  the  Spanish  name  for  cod. 

BARCELONA,  the  capital  of  Catalonia,  and  the  principal  town  of  Spam,  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  lat  41^  22'  N^  and  long.  2^  W  £.  It  is  a  strongly  fortified,  welV-built  city. 
The  population  is  supposed  to  amount  to  about  150,000.  Bareebma  is  eminent!  v  dis- 
tinguished ill  the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  for  the  zeai,  skill,  and  success  with  whidi  lier 
citizens  prosecuted  commercial  adyenturea  at  a  very  early  period,  ^he  would  seem  also  to 
be  entitled  to  the  honour  of  having  compiled  and  promulgated  the  fomous  code  of  maritime 
law  known  by  the  name  of  the  Comolato  del  Mare,'  and  the  earheet  authentic  nolkea  vf 
the  practice  or  marine  insurance  and  of  the  negotiation  of  bills  of  exchange  am  te  be  found 
in  her  annals.*  Catalonia  has  continued,  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  it  has  undergone,  te  be 
the  most  industrious  of  the  Spanish  provinces ;  and  several  valuable  and  extenaive  mann- 
foctures  have  been  establiahed  at  Barcelona.  Latterly,  however,  her  commerce,  owing  to  a 
variety  of  cauaes,  but  principally  to  oppressive  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
goods,  and  the  emancipation  of  South  America,  haa  very  much  declined. 

The  ffarkavr^  which  Is  naturally  bad,  U  formed  by  a  mole  or  jetty,  which  has  reeently  been  a  good 
deal  enlarged,  ruDnin|  out  to  a  considerable  distance  is  a  southerly  direction,  and  having  a  Lisbt- 
house  and  some  batteries  near  its  extremity.  The  deiith  of  water  within  the  mole  is  f^om  18  to  M 
feet ;  but  there  is  a  bar  between  the  mole  and  Monjul,  which  has  frequently  not  more  tlian  10  feet 
water ;  and  which  would,  H  is  beiieved,  entirely  shut  np  the  harbour,  were  it  not  oceaaioaally  low- 
ered by  means  of  dredging  machines.  Vessels  in  the  harbour  moor  at  a  short  distance  from  the  mole ; 
where,  though  exposed  to  the  southerly  gales,  they  are  so  well  protected  that  no  accident  of  any  con- 
sequence has  taken  place  since  the  dreadfUl  Aorm  of  1821.  Large  ships  must  anchor  outside  the  mole, 
and  in  winter  are  much  incominodeU  by  winds.  Vesaels  entering  the  harbour  are  under  noobligattou 
to  take  a  pilot  <Sh  board  ;  b<it  they  are  always  in  attendance,  and  it  is  generally  deemed  safest  to  have 
their  assistance  in  passing  the  bar. 

T^tnif.— Of  prohibited  articles,  the  moat  Importast  ar»  tobacco,  eotton  g(M)da,  salt,  gunpowder, 
brandy,  carpefs,  leather,  baixes,  aoap,  wearing  anparel,  hemp,  fire-arms,  copper,  beds,  matiiasaet, 
furniture,  manufactured  tin,  flour,  and  all  sorts  or  grain  and  pulse,  manufacUired  ^ast  iron,  earthen- 
ware, blankets,  paper,  oil-cloths,  sealing-wa.t,  fcc. 

The  following  were  the  duUes  on  the  prhiclpal  articles  anbwed  to  be  imported  into  Baieetona  In 
1833:- 
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cwt. 
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lb. 

■J»imnt%. 

|fl9  marav*. 

0    2^ 

0    4 
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u-r«ba    8,auram 

l«tl 

lb. 
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Horos 

q«.aul 
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fxfi.   1    0 

4    0 

ButtM- 

lb.    t   l|n»l> 

2^i«a)» 
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•  For  prooft  of  this,  see  the  articles  MAarriHa  Law,  InsuBAKcr,  k.e.  in  this  Dictionarv.  The  Me- 
morias  Hiatoriem  sobrg  la  Jiaritui,  Comereio,  ^c.  de  Baretlona^  by  Capmany,  in  4  vols.  4to,  Is  one  of  the 
most  ynlaable  and  auth<»nlic  works  that  has  ever  beeh  paMishedon  the  commerce,  arts,  and  commer- 
eial and  maritime  legislation  of  the  middle  ages.  The  first  volume  is  the  most  interesting,  at  least  to 
the  general  reader;  the  others  consisting  principally  of  extracts  from  the  archives  of  the  city.'Tbere 
«aa  brief  but  pretty  cood  account  of  the  early  trade  of  Barcelona,  drawn  principally  fr6m  Capmany 
In  the  work  of  Deppiog,  BhUnn  da  Commtr$4  entre  it  Levant  et  V Europe  fepuU  Ut  CroUada^  ^c.  vonw 
1.C5. 
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An  ntletos  wbtterer,  the  proaace  of  the  Mn.  or  the  nanitftctnra  of  the  eonotrr,  iney  at  prewnthe 
exported ;  and,  in  most  hifliaiicefl,  without  paving  any  duty.  In  tblf  respect  there  ia  nothing  In  the 
ief  wiation  of  Spain  to  which  to  object ;  but  the  government  nuemi,  like  many  i  ihers,  to  have  for- 
gotten thct  reciprocity  ia  the  beginning,  the  middle  and  the  end  of  commerce, Ahat  there  can  be  no 
•xportmtioD  wttbout  an  eqolraleot  imporUtloto ;  and  that,  to  prohibit  or  retuict  tke  latter  ia.  in  fact. 
to  prohibit  or  leatrict  the  former. 
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i«{iknd        .       . 
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IWM     . 

a^ 

*te,aiM6St.Mth*Bnii«bte  ^^ 

CtamniMii  b  aniw  nie  flf  ft  14  per  ewL  «  Baadi  Aipptd,  n4 

ip«-c«Bi.«allKiaByec«li«ieaiapiwciiiMaL    Guwi*  are  ■oncUatct 

aoM  far  fMdr  anacT,  aal  aoMctiow*  oa  creilt  for 8  er  4  moatta; 

M«nith«Maa«Ml<tp«cML|NraiaB*.   naaaia  wtank- 

W  dfaMMlMwata  h  Bkrafaaa. 
•■■■iiiM  m  Mfm  m  cAdad  by  Wi«U«al%  M  Immmih  «» 

InaM^  Irvci^  Ac  ar«  uakaawa  tacr& 
JW«^^ tks CaMDOk^oaM, Naltutt flBl7 m dloK«i;  aal Ika 


Mltwai^MiaMtbaf|pHimlyBaB-,fMfld.  AtwaloiorSiMrenL 
K  howeiar,  tllowrd,  lo  co«ar  aay  larsaetaeM  ia  the  {WDpartioa  bf 
tWMD fairixa «ad  SpuMi  weigbH,  but  it  the  wdgirt  of  anr  paraal 
^Id lura out  10  be3  pcrcaaL  cnalcr  Um  U  narked  io  Um mwi- 
feat,  the  rar|,iw  n  iriBal,  at  iht  mn.e  tibie  that  the  iaiparter  Vaet 
the  bt»a(  «r  the  S  per  ceat.  allowed  by  taw,  aad  baeMDM  liaUa  la 
(fce  ptwltiei  of  sBittiTf  lib|^  'I  he  tares  lauallv  allowed  by  mnvlwsti 
arr,  «b  Ravaaaah  niiar  19  per  ccat ;  oa  catf««  per  ceai.,  raclueiva 
of  the  barrel,  beg,  ke.  ia  Mbicfa  ii  h  cootaised  :  oa  opcoa  anl  pepper 
(  per  oeat;  Fhraaml)ocoeonoD4ka.  per  bale ;  oilier  conoa  lib. 
per  cwt  r-  • 

Sta-tartB  oT  all  a>r1«  are  dear  at  BaiceloBa,  bat  ihev  bmt  alwaw 
beobiajaed.  Setf  eoiU abaat 7d  per  Ib^  and bucait abort •  doUrn 
per  e»t. 

MtoNcy..-Acea«aia  are  kc|M  lb  M»«t  of  90  mMM^  240  Amm,  or 
490  wtaUoM.  Ibe  libra  it  Ukewka  divided  iaio  ttaU  dtalala  Cmtm- 
im,  of  3  fueWo*  eaeb  ;  aad  iato  nalo  mrdius,  of  2  Mttldat  (ackk 
liciioe,C-7  of  ibefcnaar,  of  W  of  ih«  UUrr, «»  1  <ilr«  C'alalaM. 

The  iiAra  CataiaH  ia  «  2f.  W.  turlirf  ccarlr. 
,  The  |M»»  A»a,  or  hard  dollar,  la  talaaJ  at  IQ  14 
eifhttiidi  dollar*  aakiuf  M  liurat. 

Wttghtt  ami  Mnmirar.— 1  brrr  are  eadleea  dke 


dM  weifbti  aad  i 


epaackaa 


i,wd 


. Id  aMawns  ia  ibe  did«i«»t  tipaaiib  pneiaeei,  wd 

there  it  a  very  great  diarrepajtcy  ta  (he  aoroiiatt  of  the  anihon  wfaa 
taava  writiea  apoa  thiM.  Tfa  fotlainic  aMflwali  ai«ii*eB  tMa 
Nelk«Dbr^bor  »-*■ 

Theqaiolal  bdividcd  iato  4  arnito,  or  104  Ibe.  of  19  ot.  to  Oa 
PQoadi.  Ibo  sojiBd  ■=  6-174  BftdUi  naiM  «  4  ki)<«.  «  saSM  ai 
of  Horiafld.    lOOlb.  of  BarceioM  ■>  AflSlba.  aToMupoti. 

The  yard  Muaad  caiM,  b  divided  iaie  e  FoAiuH,  ef  4  oftarta,  anl 
b  <B  21  iachre  very  nearly.  IlrDee,  ICO  cavas  sr  $3  4&9  aMtica  m 
T7-6 yanb af  AMardam >  S8«4  Eoflnh  jfarda. 

The  fiurfara,  or  aaeasure  lar  gxatn,  is  <&vic!ad  nto  IS  mrffiiMI 
aad  49  pkvknt.     KB  qoailatM^  9a-VSH,  or  O  1-S  WliiibiilW 


The  corf  a,  or  B 
anvAaf,  84  mrtm 

wiaegallom.    4 c 


re  Ibr  riqo'id«.fa  dirided  hito  iSeorfanaor 
,  ^ad  72  iMlwIekM.  It  b»  82-7  Ei«ltak 
B  1  ^|ic    IbcpipeofMiJorcaoiloaaUiaa 


/w^tfria.— Accoast  of  the  iloantJty  and  Value  of  ibe  principal  Foreign  Articlea  imported  into  Bar- 
celona durlaf  the  Three  Yeara  ending  with  1631. 
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54,000 
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UuOOO 

SJWObagB 
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S,800 
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1,S00 
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];!00ewt. 
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700  cwt. 

1,100 

460  cwt. 

<400 

Home 

111,000 

ViOO 

133,000 

2.600 

0^000 

9^000 

Specie 

51,400  donara 

10,300 

80,286  dolhtra 

'      7,&00 

880,700  doUara 

7«;900 

as"'-*: 

lft,000  cwL 

IMIOO 

54W0  cwt. 

3,000 

10,000  cwt. 

0,600 

70,000  cwt. 

84,000 

44,000  cwt. 

50.000 

<^i,300  cwt. 

77,000 

n.OQObundloa 

174)00 

6,000  biindlea 

5,000 

4,000  buBdlee 

8,900 

Btavee 

400,000 

6,400 

8»,600 

14,850 

708,000 

16,000 

Cbeeaa 

4,000  «wt. 

6.008 

1,000  cwt. 
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2,000  cwt. 

6,000 
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700  barrele 

800 

180  barrels 

too 
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SOcwt. 

900 

.M 

.. 

.^ 

ladigo 

.  MOewt, 

8.000 

750  cwt. 

80,000 

000  cwt. 

86,000 

Pepper 

•OOcwC. 

i,aoo 

800  cwt. 

1.600 

700  cwt. 

i;4oo 

dnnamoii    - 

SSOewt. 

10,000 

800  ewt. 

81,000 

1.000  ewt. 

40,000 

Oraio  Ib  nBvally  repreaented  aa  Ibrming  an  Ittiportapt  article  fa  the  hnporta  into  Barcelona ;  hut  itB 
teporiafloa  ftom  ahsoad  ia  proWbited ;  and  the  wants  of  the  diy  are  aapplted  either  by  land  earrlata 
froiB  the  interior,  or  bv  coasting  ▼easels  from  the  Spanish  ports  more  to  the  north. 

Of  the  imports  spectfled  above,  the  greater  portion  are  furnished  bv  Cnba  and  Porto  RIeo.  The  ini- 
porlB  AviA  France  are  also  considerable.  Those  firom  England,  which  were  once  very  large,  hava 
dwiadled  to  aloMst  nothing.  The  only  goods  m>w  openly  tmaorted  fkwaa  GrearBriuin,  are  iron  hoops, 
hardware,  and  woollen  stuffs,  and  these  in  too  small  quantities  to  deserve  notice.  Fish  is  principally 
Bttpplied  hy  Sweden  and  Denmark.  Ssiaggllng,  partlcolarly  in  tobacco  aad  printed  cottons,  Is  carriea 
<m  to  a  coHBlderable  extent. 

Xs:p«r<s.— The  prlaeipal  exports  are  wrought  silks,  soap,  irt'^rBM,  paper,  hats,  laces,  ribands,  steal, 
Itc  Dot  no  vessels,  except  a  few  that  take  on  board  maaulketured  goods  for  the  Spanish  Weat  In- 
diss,  are  loaded  here ;  and  even  this  trade  Is  much  fltllen  off.  tJpwards  of  2,000  handa  used  formerly 
to  he  employed  in  the  city  la  the  BaanafactarB  of  aboes  for  the  celoaleB ;  b«  their  export  has  now 
aearly  ceased.  The  eotton  manafaeturB  has  made  sooie  progress  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity,  and  la 
lacvaasing.  The  principal  articles  of  native  produce  tliat  Catalonia  has  to  export  are  most  conve* 
niently  shipped  at  Villanova,  Tarragona,  and  Salon.  They  consist  of  wine,  brandy,  nuts,  almonds, 
eork  bark,  wool,  fmha,  &e;  Of  these,  Cnba  takes  annnsUy  about  IftyOOO  pipes  of  wine,  worth  at  aa 
averafa  41.  per  pipe,  and  about  3,000  pipes  of  branny,  worth  St.  per  do.;  8i)uth  America,  16,000  pipea 
ef  wioe,  and  6.i06  Oo.  brandy  ;  the  north  of  Europe,  2,000  pipes  of  wine,  and  2,000 do.  brandy.  A  goo4 
deal  of  brandy  Is  sent  to  Cadia  and  Cette :  most  part  of  the  ft)rmer  flnds  lis  way  tntn  the  wine  vanka 
«r  Xeras ;  and  the  latter,  beia^  conveyed  by  the  canal  of  lAnguednc  te  the  Oarooaa,  is  used  in  tha 
piepanalofi  of  the  wiaes  of  pordeaux.  From  2.'i,000  to  30,000  hags  of  nots  are  annually  sent  Horn 
Tarragona  to  Enfdand.    Tarragona  also  exports  about  I2,0G0  bags  of  alronnda. 

Ia  1831,  only  IS  foreign  sUpa,  ef  the  burdea  of  16,180  toaa  eateied  Bareaiova.    Of  thasa,  tl 
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Tuscan,  34  Sardinian,  19  Swediah,  18  EnSlifib,  14  French,  8  American,  &c.  The  ibiM  bebntfliiff  tc 
tbe  port  carry  on  no  foreifn  trade  except  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies  ;  they  are  few  in  number,  an^ 
are  daily  decreasing.    Those  ensrafed  in  the  coasting  trade  are  usually  of  very  saiaU  burden.    The 


customs  duty  in  the  same  year  did  not  exceed  100,000/. 

(We  have  derived  these  details  from  various  simrces;  but  principally  from  the  ConsuTs  Jiiuvur  U, 
Circular  Queries,  and  from  IvgWs  Spain  tn  1830,  vol.  If.  pp.  384-387.  and  362.) 

BARILLA  (Da.  Soda^  Fr.  Soudt,  Bariilef  Get.  Soda,  Barilla  f  lu  BarrigUag  Port. 
Soldo,  Barrilha,'  Rufl.  Sodanka,'  Sp.  Barrilla;  Arab.  Kali),  cafbooate  of  todiU^aee 
Alkalieh),  18  found  native  in  Hungary,  Bgypt,  and  many  other  countries.  It  is  largely 
used  by  bleachers,  manufacturers  of  hard  soaps,  glass-makers,  ^c*  Ttie  barilla  of  commerDe 
consbts  of  the  ashes  of  several  marine  and  other  plants  gpiowingon  thesea-shora.  Tfao  bca^ 
or  AlicanC  barilla,  is  prepared  from  the  Saholatada,  which  is  very  extensively  coXtivtttsd  far 
this  purpose  in  the  hueria  of  Murcia,  and  other  places  on  tlie  eastern  shores  of  8pun.>— 
(Tuwnsend's  Trareh  in  Spain^  vol.  iiL  p.  195.)  The  plants  are  gathered  in  September, 
dried  and  burned  in  furnaoes  heated  so  a?  to  bring  the  ashes  into  a  state  of  imperfect  fusion, 
when  they  concrete  into  hard,  dry,  celluhir  masses  of  a  greyish  blue  celour.  8ioily  and 
Tenerifie  produce  good  barilla,  but  inferior  to  that  of  AUcantand  Carthagena.  Kelp,  which 
is  a  less  pure  alltall,  is  formed  tiy  the  incineration  of  the  common  sea-wracks — (See  Kslf.) 

The  Saracens  established  in  Spain  seem  to  have  been  the  first  wha  introduced  the 
manu&cture  of  barifia  into  Europe.  They  called  the  plants  employed  in  its  preparation 
kali  !  and  this,  with  ihe  Arabic  article  al  prefixed,  has  given  rise  to  Uie  m^em  chemical 
term  alkLaii. 

Of  184,649  cwt  of  barilla  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  1831,  61,921  cwt.  came  frsm 
Spain,  95,995  from  Tenerifie,  and  23,867  from  Sicily.  The  values  of  these  spectea 
are,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  proportion  of  about  12,  9,  and  10;  that  is,  if  Spanish 
barilla  fetch  i^L;^  ton,  Tcnerifie  barilla  will  fetch  9^^  and  Sicilian  10/.  Prime  quality  in 
barilla  is  to  be  distinguished  by  its  strong  amell  when  wetted,  and  by  its  whitish  colour.  Par- 
ticular attention  should  be  paid  to  have  as  little  smell  or  dust  as  possible.  The  duties  on 
barilla  have  recently  been  very  consideiably  leduced. — (See  Tariff.) 

At  an  avern^f*  of  the  three  years  ending  with  \^2\,  the  liarilla  entered  for  h<Hne  consninptkui 
amounted  to  355,289  cwt.  a  year.    In  183^  H  produced  15,5*29/.  6«.  3rf.  nett  revenue. 

(The  duties  on  barilla  used  in  the  bleaching  of  linen  are  to  be  repaid  to  the  persons 
,  using  it,  under  such  regulations  as  the  commissioners  of  customs  may  issue. — (4  6l  5  WiB. 
4.  c  89.  §  U,)^Siip.)  • 

[Barilla  is  imported  into  the  United  States,  free  of  duty,  chiefiy  from  the  Canary  islands. 
The  value  of  it  annually  imported,  on  an  average  of  foor  years  ending  with  1637,  amount- 
ed to  little  more  than  100^000  dollars;  scarcelyanyof  which  was  subsequently  exported. — 
Atn,  Ed] 

BARK,  the  outer  rind  of  plants.  There  is  an  immense  variety  of  batks  known  in  com- 
merce, as  cinnamon,  Peruvian  bark,  oak  bark,  quercitron,  &c.  The  term  "  bark**  is,  how- 
ever, generally  employed  to  express  either  Peruvian  bark,  or  oak  bark ;  and  it  is  these  on^ 
that  we  shall  describe  in  this  place. 

1.  Peruvian  or  Jesuits  Bark  (Fr.  Quinquina  f  Gcr.  Kron-china;  Du.  Chinorbaai  f 
Sp.  QuiTta,  Quinquina  /  Lat  Quinquina,  Cortex^  Ferumanutt).  There  are  three  principal 
species  of  this  bark  known  in  commerce,  which  have  been  elaborately  described  by  Dr.  A. 
T.  Thomson,  from  whose  account  the  following  particulars  are  selected. 

The  first  species  is  the  pak  bark  of  the  shops.  Tt  is  the  produce  of  the  Cinchona  lanctfoUot 

and  is  the  original  cinchona  of  Peru.    It  is  now  very  scarce.    It  is  imported  \n  diests 

^  covered  with  skins,  each  containing  about  200  lbs.,  well  packed,  but   fenerally  mi^ed 

'  with  a  quantity  of  dust  and  other  heterogeneous  matter.    It  consists  of  pieces  8  or  10 

.  inches  long,  some  of  them  being  scarcely  oike-tenth  of  an  inch  thick,  singly  and  doubly 

quilled,  or  rolled  inwards ;  tbe  qnilis,  generally,  being  in  size  from  &  swan's  quill  to«n 

inch  and  a  half.    It  is  internally  of  a  palUd  fawn  or  cinnamon  hue ;  bat  approximatee, 

on  being  moistened,  to  the  colour  of  a  palo  orange.    When  in  subutanc^  it  has  scarce]|f 

•  any  odour :    but   during   decoction  the  odour  is  sensible,  and  agreeably  aromatic.    TbL 

ta«te  is  bitter,  but  not  unpleasant,  acidulous,  and  austere. 

The  second  species,  or  red  bark,  is  obtained  from  the  Cinchona  oblong^foUa,  growing  on  the 
Andes.  It  I9  imported  in  chests  contaming  from  100  to  150  lbs.  each.  It  oonaisti  of 
variously  sized  pieces,  most  of  them  flat,  but  some  partially  quilled  or  roiled.  Tbe  intemml 
part  is  woody,  and  of  a  rust  red  colour ;  it  has  a  weak  peculiar  odour ;  and  its  taste  is  much 
less  bitter,  but  more  austere  and  nattseous,  than  that  of  the  other  barka. 

Tbe  third  species,  or  yellow  bark  of  tlie  shops,  is  obtained  ttom  tlie  Cinchona  eordifoUa, 
growing  in  Quito  and  Santa  Fe.  It  is' imported  in  chests  containing  from  90  to  100  lbs.* 
each,  consisting  of  pieces  8  or  10  inches  long,  some  quilled,  but  the  greater  part  flat.  The 
interior  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  passing  to  orange. .  It  has  nearly  the  same  odour  in  decoction 
as  the  pale ;  the  taste  is  more  bitter  and  less  austere)  and  it  excites  no  astringent  feeling 
hen  chewed.  The  goodness  decreases  when  the  colour  varies  from  orange  yellow  to  pda 
yellov ;  whan  of  a  dajk  euimu,  hetween  xpd  and  yellow^  it  should  be  rejected. 
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It  IB  ncedleM  to  add,  tbat  bark  ia  one  of  the  most  ▼gloable  medical  remedies  The  In 
fUans  were  unacquainted  with  its  uses,  which  seem  to  have  been  first  disoovertd  by  the 
Jesuits.  It  was  introduced  into  Europe  in  1632,  but  wae  not  extensively  used  til.  the  latter 
part  of  the  serenteenth  century.  According  to  M.  Humboldt,  the  Jesuits'  bark  annually 
exported  from  America -amounts  to. from  12,000  to^  14)000  quintals.  Of  these,  2,000  ere 
famished  by  Santa  F^,  and  110  by  Loxa;  Peru  fumiahing  the  remainder,  which  is  shipped 
«t  Caiiao,  Guayaquil,  dco» 

a.  Oak  Bark  (Fr.  JEooree  de  la  Chhug  Ger.  EUhmrinditf  IL  Cortectia  deUa  Queteiag 
Lat  QciereiSe  corUx).  The  bark  of  (he  common  oak  is  a  powerful  astringent,  and  in  pre- 
ferred to  all  other  aubstancea  for  tanning  leather.  The  bark  of  the  larch  is  now,  however, 
need  for  the  same  purpose.  The  import  of  oak  bark  is  very  considerable  \  but  owing  to  the 
ooik  tree  being  a  epedea  of  oak  (  Quercus  Suber),  baik  for  tanning  and  cork  bark  are  usually 
Aiixed  together  in  the  paiKamentaxy  returna.  The  latter,  however,  does  not  amount  to  a 
tenth  part  of  the  whole  quantity  imported.  The  imports  of  both  sorts  amounted,  in  163 1,  to 
031,075  cwt,  which  i$  about  the  average  importatioo.  Of  this  quantity,  no  less  than 
608,30^  cwt  were  brought  from  the  Netherlands  (Holland  and  Belgium),  $2,437  cwt  from 
Germany,  Sec  Cork  bark  is  almost  entirely  imported  from  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal ;  the 
impoitB  fieom  them  being,  in  the  above-onentioned  year,  Italy  95,163  ewt,  Spain  78,067  cwt, 
and  Beftngal  only  187  cwt  The  quality  of  bark  varies  according  to  the  size  and  age  of 
the  treei,  the  season  when  it  is  barked,  6us^  so  mwh,  that  the  price  varies,  at  this  mom«at, 
from  about  6/.  to  about  10/.  per  ton*  The  duty,  which  is  13f»  4d.  a  (on,  produced  in  1832, 
in  Gieat  Britain,  22,25U  0«.  &]^  nett 

Quercitron  b  the  baik  of  a  species  of  eek  tree  (Quercus  tindoriny  It  is  not  used,  at 
least  in  this  country,  for  tanning,  but  ibr  imparting  a  yellow  dye  to  silk  and  wool.  It  ia 
pmclpdl^  imported  from  North  America.  The  price  varies,  at  present,  according  to  the 
qnafi^,  from«  about  12«.  6</.  to  Xba*  a  cwt,  doty  (U.)  included.  At  an  average  of  the  three 
yeare  cndiiig'  with  1881,  the  entries  Ibr  hooM  consumption  were  26,016  ewt  a  year. 

We. are  indebted  for  the  disooveiy  and  application  of  the  useful  propertiee^rf' quercitron  to 
Dr.  Bancroft.  The  doctor  obtained  a  patent  for  his  invention  in  1776;  but  the  American 
vv  breaking  out  vo9&  aAer,  deprived  him  of  its  advantages,  in  consideration  of  this  cin* 
eumalance,  parliament  passed,  in  1786^  an  act.  (26  Geo.  3.  c  38.)  seeuring  to  him  the 
privil^es  eonveyed  by  bis  patent  for  14  years^  At  the  eipintion  of  the  bitter  .period,  the 
Hoase  of  Conunona  agreed  to  extend  the  doctor'a  privilege  for  an  additional  7  years ;  but  the 
9oUK  of  Loida  rejected  the  UU.  Like  too  many  diacoverera,  Dr.  Bancroft  profited  but 
little  by  Im*  invention,  though  it  has  been  of  great  use  to  the  arte  and  manufactures  of  the 
eoiintry< — {Ste  Bantroft  en  Permanmi  Colours,  votii.  jp.  112.,  and  the  Meport  of  the 
pomntHiee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Patents,  Appendix,  p.  1 76.) 

Oak  bark,  the  produce  ofEarope,  1»  not  to  he  Imported  into  the  Unhed  Kingdom  for  borne  eonsarop- 
tka,  ezceiK  in  British  sbips;  or  in  ships  of  tbe  conittry  of  wlilcb  it  is  the  produce,  or  in  ships  of  the 
coiintTT  from  which  it  is  Imporied,  ou  pain  of  forfeiting  the  goods,  and  100^  by  the  mailer  of  the  vps- 
•e!.— <7  k,  8  Ote.  4.  e.  88.) 

BARLEY  (Fr.  Orgt;  Ger.  Geratengraupen,'  Du.  Ri/g/  It  Orzo,'  Sp.  Cebada,-  Rue. 
Faltckmea  ;  Lat  Hordeum  /  Arab.  Dliourra  f  Hind.  Jow^  a  species  of  bread-corn  (Hordeum 
Itin.),  of  which  there  are  several  varieties.  It  is  eitensively  cultivated  in  most  European 
ooontries,  and  in  most  of  tbe  temperate  districts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  may  also  be  raised 
between  the  tropics;  but  not  at  a  lower  elevation  than  from  3,000  to  4,000  teet  and  then  it 
ia  not  worth  cultivating.  Large  quantities  of  barley  have  been,  for  a  lengthened  period, 
nised  in  Great  Britain.  Recently,  bowever,  i^  cultivation  has  been  supposed,  Uiough 
probably  on  nagood  grounds,  to  be  declining.  In  1765,  Mr.  Charles  ^Smith  estimated  the 
■amber  of  barley  con«umera  in.Engbnd  and  Wales  at  7di),000 ;  and  as  a  large  proportion 
of  the  population  of  WaTes,  Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland  continue  to  subsist  chiefly  on 
bnrley  bread,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  tliis  estimate  may  not  at  present  he  very  wide 
of  the  mark.  But  the  principal  demand  for  barley  in  Great  Britain  is  for  conversion  into 
malt  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ale,  porter,  and  British  spirite;  and  though  ite  con- 
eumption  in  this  way  has  not  certainly  increased  proportionally  to  the  increase  of  wealtli  an4 
population,  still  there  does  not  seem  to  bo  any  grounds  fur  supposing  tbat  it  has  diminished. 
Badey  is  also  extensively  Aised  in  (attening  black  cattle,. hogs,  and  poultry.  It  now  gene- 
aUy  follows  turnips,  and  is  a  very  important  crop  in  the  rotation  be«t  adapted  to  light  soils. 
The  principal  barley  counties  of  England  are  Norfolk,  Suflolk,  Cambridge,  Bedford,  Uerts, 
Ijekester,  Nottin^m,  the  upper  parts  of  Hereford,  Warwick,  and  Salop.  The  produce 
variea,  acoording  to  aoii,  preparation,  season,  &e^  jfrom  about  20  to  60  or  70  bushels  an  acre. 
The  most  usual  crop  ia  from  28-  to  36  or  38  bushels.  The  Winchester  boshel  of  good 
littglish  barley  generally  weighs  about  50  lbs.,  but  the  befit  Norfolk  barley  sometimes  weighs 
63  oar  54  lbs.  Ita  produce  in  flour  is  about  13  lbs.,  to  14  lbs.  grain.  Barley  is  a  tender 
plant  end  ea«ly  hurt  in  any  atage  of  its  growth.  It  is  more  hazardous  than  wheat  and  is, 
pnoreUy  speaking  laiaed  at  a  ^rjeaiec  expense;  so.  that  ite  cukivation  should  not  be 
tttempted  except  when  the  soil  and  climate  aro  &vourable  £ox  its  growths— (For  details  as  to 
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the  prices  of  1iai1e3r,  the  quantities  imported  and  exported,  &c^  see  Oo«ir  Laws  4K1>  Corh 
Tradi.  And  for  further  details  as  to  its  consamption  and  cotture,  see  Smithes  Tracts  on 
the  Com  Trade^  2d  ed.  p.  18t2. ;  Bwwn  on  Rural  Affain,  vol  ii.  p.  42. ;  LoitdanU  Entyc 
of  AgrieuUure,  ^c.) 

[Bariey  has  long^  been  calti^ated  in  rarious  parts  of  America,  especially  in  Canada,  and 
in  the  States  as  6r  south  as  Yirginie. 

There  are  two  species.    One  of  these  is  caHed  winter  barley,  from  thv  seed  berag  town 
in  antumn,  and  remaining  in  the  earth  darin;  the  winter.    It  ripens  about  inly.  The  grain  ^ 
is  longer,  and  the  hull  thicker,  than  in  the  other  species.  In  weight,  it  seldote  exceeds  47  Iba. ' 
to  the  Imshel.   Under  favourable  circumstances,  50  bushels  have  been  raised  fiom  an  acre  of 
ground ;  though  the  produce  generaily  does  not  exceed  35  or  80. 

The  other  spedes,  called  spring  barley,  is  sown  in  (he  spring,  and  also  ripeiis  abeot  July. 
This  species  has  two  varieties,  distinguiflhed  from  each  other  by  the  number  of  rows  of 
gram  on  the  head,  as  two-rowed  and  four-mwed  beriey.  The  cM>p  is  generaQy  from  25  to 
30  bushels  per  acre,  and  frequently  weighs  from  4S  to  62  lb&  per  bushel.  By  common 
consent,  however,  among  the  dealers  in  this  article,  the  weight  of  a  bushel  i»  fixed  at  48  lbs.  j 
at  which  rate  it  is  now  altogether  bought  and  sold. 

Barley,  in  the  United  States,  is  generally  raised  for  maUmg,  and  is  selfbn  made  inM 
flour,  barley  bread  being  almost  unknown.  Small  quantities  are  hulled,  and  need  in 
soup  and  lor  medicinal  purpoees.  It  is  also  ssed  as  food  for  catUe;  but  only  occasionally^ 
as  the  price  of  it  is  oidinarily  much  greater  in  proportion  than  that  of  Indian  com  or  onts. 

New  soils  are  best  fitted  for  the  cultivation  of  bariey ;  and  it  is  a  very  unoetfahi  crop  t&k 
lands  on  which  it  has  beeii  often  sown.  Hence  its  cuUnre  has  been  abandoned  in  many 
sections  of  the  oountry,  where  targe  quantities  Wer6  formerly  nwoi^.-^Am.  Ed,] 

BARLEY-SUOAR  (Vr. Suert d'or^ f  Oer.  Gerstmzucker ;  It  Fcnnt/o/  Sp.  A^enifuet 
Lat.  Mphtnixy,  a  preparation  of  sugar,  candied  with  orange  or  lemon  peel. 
.  BARRATRY,  in  navigation,  is,  in  its  most  extensivA  sense,  any  fraudulent  Mr  wlawlal 
net  committed  by  ^  master  or  mariners  of  a  ship,  contrmiy  to  ihehr  duty  to  th^r  ewnen,  ttid 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  latter.  It  app^rs  to  he  derived  from  the  Italian  word  barratrart,  to 
cheat  It  may  be  committed  by  running  away  with  a  ship,  wiHhlly  canying  her  oot  of  thn 
course  prescribed  by  the  owners,  delaying  or  defeating  the  voyage,  deserting  convey  without 
leave,  shiking  or  deserting  the  ship,  embeoling  the  cargo,  snra^ng,  or  any  other  olfenon 
whereby  the  ^p  or  eaiigo  may  be  subjected  \6  aireat,  detention,  lose,  or  (brfoitttrB. 

It  is  the  practice,  in  most  oountries,  to  insure  against  barratry.  Most  foreign  Jurists  hold, 
that  it  comprehends  every  fhnlt  which  the  master  and  crew  can  commit,  whe&er  it  arian 
from  firaud,  negligence,  nnskilfolness,  or  mere  imprudence.  But  in  this  country  it  is  mM, 
that  no  act  of  the  master  or  erew  shall  be  deemed  barratiy,  unless  it  proceed  from  4  erfiiuiuto 
or  fraudulent  motive 

*•  Barratiy  can  only  be  committed  by  the  master  and  mariners  by  some  act  contrary  to  their 
duty,  in  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the  ownera  of  the  ship.  It  vi,  thecefore,  an  o^ 
fence  against  them,  and  consequently  an  owner  himself  cannot  commit  banratiy.  He  may^ 
fay  his  fraudulent  conduct,  make  himself  liable  to  the  owner  of  the  goods  on  boanl,  bnt  not  far 
barratry.  Neither  can  barratry  be  committed  against  the  owner,  ivUh  his  consent  f  finr 
though  he  may  be  liable  for  any  loss  or  damage  occasioned  by  the  misconduct  of  the  mastar 
to  which  he  consents,  yet  this  is  not  barratry.  Nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  a  man  can 
never  set  up  as  a  crime,  an  act  done  by  his  own  direction  or  consent*' — {MankaU  on  huwr^ 
tmeCf  book  i.  c  12.  ^  6.) 

When,  therefore,  the  owner  of  a  ship  is  also  the  master^  no  act  of  barratiy  can  be  eoo^ 
mitted ;  for  no  man  can  commit  a  fraud  against  himself. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  law,  that  firaud  shall  not  be  presumed,  but  most  be  dearly  proved ;  moA 
it  is  a  rule  in  questions  of  insurance,  that  he  who  charges  barratry  must  substantiate  it  bf 
conclusive  evidence. 

It  is  not  necessary,  to  render  an  act  barratrous,  that  it  should  be  committed  with  a  crimi* 
nat  intent  as  respects  the  owners,  in  order  to  injure  them,  or  to  benefit  the  captain  or  crrsr* 
It  may  even  be  committed  with  a  view  to  promote  the  owner^s  interest;  for  an  iUtgalati 
done  without  the  autlHn%  or  privity  of  the  owners,  and  which  proves  detrimental  to  them, 
is  barratry,  whatever  be  the  motives  in  which  it  originated.  Lord  EUenborough,  in  an  able 
judgment  has  laid  it  down  to  clear  bcw,  **■  that  a  breach  of  duty  by  the  master  in  respect  of 
his  owners,  with  a  fraudulent  or  criminal  inteni,  or  ex  makfido,  is  barratry ;  that  it  maken 
no  difTcrence  whether  this  act  of  the  master  be  induced  by  motives  of  advantage  to  himself 
malice  to  the  owner,  or  a  dur^ard  of  those  laws  uihitk  %t  was  kis  duty  to  obey ;  and  that  it 
is  not  for  him  to  judge  or  suppose,  in  eases  not  intrusted  to  his  discretion,  that  he  is  no| 
Kreaking  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  when  he  endeavoura  to  advance  the  interests  of  hia 
4iwnen  by  means  which  the  law  forbids,  and  which  his  ownera  also  must  be  taken  to  have 
fapbiddcn." 

The  circumstance  of  the  ownera  of  ships  being  permitted  to  insure  against  the  barratry  of 
Ihe  master  and  mlMiien  am  hardly  fiul,  it  may  be  not  nndiaritib^  pfssamsd,  of  lend^Of 
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ikin  Um  Bcrnpaloiis  in  iheir  inquirieB  with  respect  to  their  character  than  they  wonld  otfaei^ 
wise  he.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  might  be  expedient  to  prohibit  such  insaranoes,  or  to  lay 
mme  restrictiona  upcHi  them.  They  were,  indeed,  expressly  forbidden  by  the  Ordinance  of 
Rotterdam ;  and  Lord  Mansfield,  whose  anthority  on  all  points  connected  with  the  law  of 
insm«Dce  is  so  deservedly  high,  Beems  to  have  thought  that  it  would  be  well  to  exclude  baiw 
fatly  enlirely  from  policies,  and  to  cease  **  making  the  miderwriter  become  the  insurer  of  the 
conduct  of  the  captain  whom  he  does  not  appoint,  and  cannot  dismiss,  to  the  owners  who 
can  do  either."  But  though  it  were  expedient  to  prevent  the  owners  from  making  an  in- 
•oraBce  of  this  sort,  nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  than  that  third  parties^  who  fipeight  a 
ship^  orvat  goods  on  board,  should  be  allowed  to  insure  against  such  a  copious  source  of 
kMs. — (For  a  further  discussion  of  this  subject,  see  the  article  Marihb  Insvbauce  ;  and 
MarthaU  on  Inmsranee^  book  i.  c  1^  §  6.,  and  Park  on  Inmrtmee^  c.  5.) 

Owners,  masters,  or  seamen,  who  wilfully  cast  away,  bom,  or  destroy  shipsy  to  the  prgo* 
dice  of  frrightera  or  insurers,  incur  the  penalty  of  death«-^(8ee  Bsansk.) 

BARREL,  a  cask  or  Teasel  for  holding  liquids,  parliculaiiy  ale  and  beer.  Formerly  the 
barrel  of  boer  in  London  contained  only  3S  ale  gallons  —  82  J  Imperial  gallons :  but  it  was 
enacted  by  43  Geo.  3.  c.  69.,  that  36  gaUons  of  beer  should  be  taken  to  be  a  barrel;  and  by 
the  6  Geo.  4.  c.  58.  it  is  enncted,  that  whenever  any  gallon  measure  is  mentioned  in  any 
tudae  Uw,  it  diall  always  be  deemed  and  taken  to  m  a  standard  Imperiid  gallon.  At  pre* 
«enl»  therefore,  the  barrel  contains  36  Imperial  galkmsu  It  mi^  be  worth  while  observing 
thai  the  barrel  or  cask  is  exclusively  the  produce  of  European  ingenutty ;  and  that  no  such 
article  is  known  to  any  nation  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  who  have  not  derived  it  from 
£aropeans. 

[In  the  United  States  the  barrel  in  tue  is  uniformly  one  of  31 J  ganons.^^i4m.  Ed.] 

BARWOOD,  a  rad  dye  wood  brought  from  Africa,  particulariy  from  Angola,  and  Um 
liver  Gaboon.  The  dark  red  which  is  commonly  seen  upon  British  Bandana  handkerchieft 
is  for  the  moat  part  produced  by  the  colouring  matter  of  barwood,  saddened  by  sulphate  of 
mmM—{Bancrofl  on  Colours*)  The  imports  of  barwood,  in  1829,  amounted  to  246  tons  16 
cwt  U  fetches  at  present  (October,  1833)  from  9/1  to  lU  a  Ion  (doty  69.  inchided)  in  the 
London  maiket 

BASKETS  (Fr.  CorbeiOe^t  Ger.  Kdrbet  It.  Panierti  Sp.  Canwitaa,  Canaaioa,  Rub. 
Kafnnu)  -m  made,  as  every  one  luhtmn,  principally  of  the  interwoven  twigs  of  willow, 
oeier,  biidi,  dec,  but  frequently  also  of  rushes,  splinters  of  wood,  straw,  and  an  immense 
namber  of  other  articles*  They  an  need  to  hdd  all  soits  of  diy  goods,  and  are  constructed 
of  every  vaiie^  of  quality  and  shape.  Besides  the  vast  qoaatataes  produced  at  home,  soma 
of  the  finer  kinds  are  imported  nnder  an  ad  vahrem  duty  of  SO  per  cent.  In  1832,  thia 
duty  produced  1,044Z.  7s,  9d^  shovring  that  the  valne  of  the  foreign  baskets  entered  for 
iKNne  oonsomption  in  the  same  year  had  been  5,22U  IBs,  9dl 

B  AST,  for  straw  hats  or  bonnets.    See  Hats. 

B  ATA  VIA,  a  dty  of  the  island  of  Java,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  poasessions  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  the  principal  trading  port  of  the  Oriental  islands,  in  lat.  d^  lltf  S.,  long.  106^ 
54'  E.,  situated  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  island,  on  an  extensive  bay.  The  harbour,  or 
rather  road,  lies  between  the  main  laiui  and  seveial  small  uninhabited  islands,  which,  during 
the  boisterous  or  norib-westem  monsoon,  afibrd  sufficient  shelter  and  good  anchoraga. 
Ships  of  from  300  to  500  tons  anchor  at  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  shore.  A  small  river 
iiios  through  the  town,  navigable  for  vessels  of  from  20  to  40  tons,  from  the  sea,  a  couple  of 
jniles  inlsod ;  a  number  of  canals  branch  off  from  it  into  different  parts  of  the  town,  afford* 
log  great  conveniences  for  trade.  Batavia  vn»  fi»nneriy  so  notorious  for  its  insalubrity,  that 
Gowral  Daendds  was  anxious  to  transfer  the  seat  of  government  to  Sourabaya ;  but  bang 
thwarted  in  this,  he  set  about  building  a  new  town,  a  tittle  fiirther  inland,  on  the  heights  of 
WeUevreden,  whither  the  government  offices  were  immediately  removed.  M^st  of  the 
principal  merchants  have  now  their  residences  in  the  new  town,  repairing  only  to  the  okl 
city,  when  business  requires  it,  during  a  portion  of  the  day.  In  consequence^  the  old  town  is 
at  present  principally  occupied  by  Chinese,  and  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  colonists, 
Mveral  of  Its  streets  having  been  deserted  and  demolished.  Recently,  however,  the  Baron 
Gapellen,  whose  enlightened  admtnistratbn  will  long  be  gratefully  reaMmbeied  in  Java, 
sensible  of  Mb  superior  advantages  of  the  old  town  as  a  place  of  trade,  exerted  himself  to 
nieveni  ita  farther  decay,  by  removing  the  caoaes  of  its  unhealthiness;  to  accomplish  which, 
ha  widened  several  of  the  streets,  filled  up  some  of  the  canals,  and  cleaned  others,  demolished 
Qseieas  fortifications,  dec ;  and  the  effiset  of  these  judicious  measures  has  been,  that  Batavia 
is  now  as  healthy  as  any  other  town  in  the  island.  The  population,  according  to  an  accurate 
eensna  taken  in  1824,  consisted  of  8,025  Europeans  and  their  desoemlants,  23,108  natives, 
14,708  Chinese,  601  Ambs,  and  12,419  slaves;  in  all,  53,861  persons,  exclusive  of  the 
garrison.  As  the  population  has  increased  since,  it  may  at  present  be  estimated  at  about 
60,000,  independently  of  the  military,  of  which  there  are  always  a  considerable  number. 
Among  the  principal  merchants  are  Dutch,  English,  Americans,  French,  and  Germans.  The 
Wand  of  iava  forma  the'most  important  portion  of  the  Dutch  poasessions  in  the  Blast,  and  i% 
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in  fact,  one  of  the  finest  colonias  in  the  world.  It  contains  an  area  of  50»O0O  square  miles^ 
with  a  population  of  6,000,000  individuals,  or  120  to  the  square  mile.  The  annual  rerenue  of 
the  Dutch  government,  which  possesses  about  two  thirds  of  the  island,  amounts  to  about 
3,000,000/.  sterling ;  and  the  mililarj  force  amounts  to  about  15,000;  of  which  not  less  Uiaa 
8,000  are  European  troops,  being  about  one  third  of  the  whole  European  fcM-oe  in  British  India, 
which  has  a  population  of  90,000,000,  and  an  area  of  between  1,200,000  and  1,300,000  sqnaze 
miles  of  tenitory. 

The  staple  products  of  the  island  are  rice  (of  which  25,500  tons  were  exported  in  1828), 
a  variety  of  pulses,  vegetable  oils,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  ccj^ee.  The  production  of  sugar  u 
rapidly  increasing.  In  1832  the  exporto  were  estimated  at  200,000  piculs  (12^000  tons); 
but  it  was  supposed  that  the  exporto  in  1833  would  not  Ml  abort  of  18,000  tons;  and  as  the 
Dutch  authorities  have  made  extensive  contracts 'with  the  owners  of  large  tracts  of  land  to 
take  sugar  at  very  remunerating  prices  for  some  yeaia  to  come,  it  has  been  calculated  that 
the  exports  of  1831  would  amount  to  400,000  piculs,  or  about  24,000  tons.  The  produc- 
tion of  indigo,  cocoa,  tea,  and  raw  silk,  is  making  considerable  progress.  The  tin  exported 
firom  Batavia  is  brought  from  Banca,  the  copper  from  Japan,  the  finer  spioes  from  the 
Moluccas,  and  the  pepper  from  Sumatra. 

In  1 828,  the  exports  from  and  importo  into  Batavia  were,  in  quantity  and  value,  as  foUows  :-^ 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Kcttltof 

ISeibheMb.! 


Tin      .      - 

Sapr* 
Binli*nai(i 
Piece  ffnoda 
AnlotACOo 


Rat  Ian 
Salt     . 
Janaand 
riiSigo« 


Hides  

Tonoerie  .  -  •  .  . 
Horse*  3S4  (to  the  Ue  of  Ttzaet) 
TbrtoiMrtieH  .... 
Japan  camptor  •  •  .  . 
jlrtkle*  not  ■pecUkd 


Florioa. 


AilMea. 


ftariiar 

]S8lte.eM^ 


eoo 

1,832 
l.fttT 
41^499 
1%4H 


KM 


S1.S0I 

24,930 

7,240 

IM 

isg-saa 

M12 


8.0(24.009 

22^,107 

221.121 

I,lft4.4(« 

bil^ 
4<»9,470 
401.002 
I61,iy37 
14I.M6 
1I9.MU 
»e,474 
•4,342 
86,362 
52.140 
42,03s 
S5,t'73 
67.d4l 
43,2C0 

1,209;2»4 


Cotioo  Bnoufiuluret,  Neiherlaads 
EoglMh 
Fnncta 

WooUeQ      ditto        NetherlaodB 
fisKliahaBd  ~ 

Pn>Tiiioin  from  BagUwl  ooij 

Bnodv  and  Keneva      .       .       . 

WtPM* 

Opium,' Lerant     .      •       .       . 


11,499^1 


Copfwr,  Suni|M  .      .      .      .      . 
Japao      ..... 
SImI  bfm  Uu  NetheriaBdi  .      • 

JSnglaiid        ... 

Svedea  .... 

IraifrteiSwHtaii       .      .      .      • 

Endaad       .... 

idHheriuida        .      .       . 

Goltin  pkce  floods,  BMiptI  and  Madm 

Cotton  y*ru  rrooi  tbo  NetherUjida 

dino  SiKltab  .  .  .  . 
Gambir  (torn  Jacoaica)  ... 
Ratttm         .       .  ... 

TripaiK  (Bolotbilriofl) 
Silf  ana  cotton  piece  goo 


Marine 

Ak-tidcanot 

Traawre 


110 

404 
IfS 


S,Ott 


9S 
fltf 


8JB4D^6» 

i;ii£4S5 

24^45 


niHAi 
•515S 

4L110 


ia.62S 
S.8U 
SMS 
45,050 
^OOS 

Tswii 

1,141 
4I4M 

477,8M 


360^ 

se^ioi 


Tho  following  Table  shows  the  difierent  Countries  with  which  Batavia  carries  on  Trade,  and  the 
Value  of  the  Export  and  Import  Trade  with  each,  in  1648. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Fim 

TitMum 

TMbL 

T© 

TVHMim 

Tbtei 

Fiorina. 

ilort'M. 

Ftantu. 

Ftcriru. 

«onnf. 

rioriof. 

Netherlands    - 

6,459,852 

1,001,913 

7,461,765 

Netherlands    - 

9,188,989 

879,601 

8,398,58(1 

England 

2,166,615 

» 

2,166,515 

BofHand 

200,063 

165,750 

**•!!! 

France     - 

139,302 

— 

139,302 

Prance    - 

102,628 

7,650 

110,878 

Hamburgh 

59,93-2 

16,830 

76,762 

Hamburgh 

85,174 

— 

85,174 

Gibraltar 

18,275 

69,250 

107,525 

Sweden 

83,652 

._ 

83,699 

Sweden  - 

30,384 

— 

S0J84 

U  8.  of  America 

180.880 

_ 

120,860 

U.  S.  of  America 

S05,16I 

697,210 

1,002,371 

Cape  Good  Hope 

1,970 

— « 

1,970 

Cape  Good  Hope 

1,621 

1,621 

lelc  of  France 

88,547 

68,583 

151,076 

Isle  of  France 

81,051 

-— 

81,051 

Mocha     - 

28,481 

~. 

88,481 

Persian  Gulf  - 

1,510 

_ 

1,51C 

Persian  Golf  - 

113,057 

... 

lia,flW 

Bengal    -       . 

737,434 

10.200 

747,621 

Bombay  - 

3.055 

1L 

3,865 

Slam 

131,004 

— 

131,004 

Bengal     - 

77,497 

7».5«7 

Cochin  China  - 

4,909 

— 

4,909 

Siam       -       - 

77,451 

88.785 

100.830 

China      -       - 

685,566 

6,408 

590,974 

Cochin  CUaa  • 

81,883 

81,883 

Macao     .       . 

65.6*J 

— 

65.626 

China 

1,474,186 

87,16T 

1,561,653 

ManiDa  -       - 

«9,9f^9 

— 

29,989 

Macao     - 

78,361 

15,536 

9^991? 

Japan      - 

1,007,331 

... 

1,067.831 

Manilla   -       - 

35,840 

37,500 

78.740 

New  Holland  > 

7,613 

8,550 

10,163 

Japan     - 

801,263 

83.050 

4,776.858 

Gastern  Ai-  1 
chipelago    5' 

Tetal     - 

8,596,415 

798,346 

4410,761 

New  Holland  - 
Eastern  Ar-  \ 
Chipelago   /" 

75,083 
871,544 

1,377 
505,314 

U,3j0,3^7 

M16.707 

17,976.094 

Total      - 

16,290,046 

1,209,294 

17,499,341 

*  Tba  quantiiy  hf  sogar  exported  in  1889  had  risen  to  80,000  pkuU,  a&d  the  indigo  to  1,800  lbs. 
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The  Exports  and  Imports  under  dfftrent  Flags  were  as  fbilow  ^— 


Imports. 

Exports.                                  1 

noriru. 

CmL 

nanm. 

CmL 

Nptherlands        .       - 

. 

12,843,901 

88 

Netherlands       -       -       - 

11,986.049 

26 

English 

. 

1,928.743 

English      «... 

2,312,440 

24 

American  (9.  States)  • 

. 

1,715,806 

«7 

Preneh       -       .       -       - 

100,035 

50 

Cbioeae       -       -       - 

. 

4ri,003 

£0 

American  (U.  States) 

1,«W,570 

34 

Bisnesa      .      -      « 

. 

H^ 

94* 

Siamese     ,       -       -       - 

314,602 

94 

Native         -       -       - 

. 

73 

Chinese      .       -       -       - 

951,133 

7! 

VgrioQsotber  flags     • 

- 

938,163 

23* 

Portuguese        ... 
Various  other  foreign 

103,823 
834,487 

65 

17,976.094 

55 

17499,341 

12 

In  189S,  tbe  Number  of  Ships  and  Amount  of  Tonnage  entering  hiwards  and  etearing  outwards  under 
different  Flaga  were  as  follow : — 


Outwardi. 

Inwards.                                 1 

Fhf. 

^?5SL^ 

To»nu(eia 
Lute. 

Fhc. 

Naiabarof 

Netherlands       >       - 
finslish       ... 
French       -       -       - 
Uamlrargh          -       - 
Dankh        ... 
.Sireaish     -       -       - 
Rustfeo      .       -       - 
Spanish      ... 
Ponnxues* 
Aineriean 

Chinese      ... 
Aiameee      ... 
Other  Asiatic      - 

843 
68 

19 
26 

45,069 
14,778* 

861* 

m 

65 
66 
153 
420 
908* 
8,116 
805 
808 
813 

Netherlands       -       - 
EngWsh       ... 
French       ... 
Hamburgh  ... 
Dsnish       -       .       . 
Swedish     -       .       - 
Russian     -       -       - 
Spanish      ... 
Portuguese 
American  -       -       - 
Chinese      -       -       - 
Siamet>e      -       .       . 
Other  Asiatio     -       . 

801 
54 

14 

55 

45,684 

137 

85 

66 

153 

505 

962* 

2,087 

805 

497* 

•         804 

1,026 

68,194* 

060 

63,278 

AV«.— Takine  the  last  at  2  tons,  the  quantity  of  tonnage  which  cleared  outwards  will  be  136,389^ 
and  inwards  126,556  tons. 

Pprt  A<^trla(a0M.— The  foRowtnf  is  the  substanre  of  the  port  regulations  of  Batavia:— 1st.  The 
commander  of  a  ship  arriving  in  the  roads,  is  not  to  land  himself,  or  permit  any  of  his  crew  or  passen- 
rpn  to  land,  nntfl  his  ressel  be  visited  by  a  boat  from  the  gtmrd-sht;>.— 2d.  The  master,  on  landing  is 
first  to  wait  on  thi>  master  attendant,  and  afterwards  report  himself  at  the  police  oflV>e.^8d.  A  mani. 
fcst  of  the  whole  earso  must  be  delivered  at  the  Custom-htiuse  witliin  24  hours  of  the  ship^s  arriving 
In  the  roads. — ^Ith.  The  master  of  the  vessel  mast  lodge  the  ship's  papers  with  tlic  master  attendant 
when  he  ftrst  lands,  which  arc  duly  delivered  up  to  him  when  he  receives  bis  port  clearance  from  the 
same  authority .^-6th.  No  goods  can  he  shipped  or  landed  after  sunset,  under  a  penalty  of  600  florins. 
•-6th.  No  goods  can  be  shipped  on  Sunday  without  a  special  permission  from  the  water  fiscal,  which, 
however,  is  never  refused  on  application. — ^7th.  No  muskets  or  ammuniiion  can  be  imported;  but  the 
ifrohibition  does  not  extend  to  fowling  pieces  exceeding  100  florins  valne. 

Tbri/.— With  respect  to  the  tariff,  all  foreign  woollens  and  cottons,  hcins  the  manufhctnre  ofconn- 
Iries  to  tbe  westward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hops,  imported  under  a  fbroign  flag,  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  86}  per  cent.,  and  under  the  Netherlands  flag,  of  12*  per  cent.,  that  is,  a  duty  upon  tbe  wholesale 
lir?ce  at  Batavio,  not  in  bond.  With  the  exeeinion  of  wines,  spirits,  and  opium,  which  pay  a  rated 
inty,  ail  other  articles,  if  imported  under  a  foreign  flag,  pay  an  ad  vatora«iduty,  rated  on  tbe  invoice 
TsIiiCv  of  16-38  per  cent,  and  if  under  the  Nettierlands  flag,  of  8- 19  per  cent.  Cottons  and  woollens, 
the  manufacture  of  the  Netherlands,  if  accompanied  by  acertiiicatQ  of  origin,  are  dutyfree;  but 
since  tbe  sfparatlon  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  there  hnve  beon  no  importations  or  cotton  niannfactares 
daimfng  this  prlvi)ei|e  The  export  duty  on  ooffee,  If  exported  on  a  foreign  bottom  to  a  foreign  conn, 
try,  is  5 florins  per  picul ;  if  on  a  foreign  bottom  to  a  port  in  tbe  Netherlands,  4  florins;  and  if  on  a 
Ketherlands  bottom  to  a  Netherlands  port,  2  florins.  Sugar,  if  exported  on  a  foreign  bottom  to  what- 
ever eountry,  pays  1  florin  per  picul  j  hut  if  exported  on  a  Netherlands  bottom  to  a  Netherlands  port, 
M  dnty  free.  Rice,  on  whatever  bottom  exported,  and  to  whatever  country,  pays  a  duty  of  3  florins 
tier  coyang  of  27  piculs.  Tin,  exported  on  a  foreign  ship  to  whatever  port,  4  tlorins  per  picul ;  and  by 
a  Netherlands  ahip,  2  florins  per  plcuL  The  trade  in  spices  ts  now  monopolised  by  the  Netherlands 
Trading  GompanT. 

Goods  are  received  In  tntrefU  not  only  at  Botaviat  but  at  the  ports  of  Bamarang,  Sonrabava,  and 
Anjie  hi  Java,  and  Bhio  in  the  Straiu  of  Malacca,  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  1  per  cent,  levied  on  the 
Invoice  valne.  * 

Jfeney.— Aecoontnere  kept  at  Batavia,  in  the  florin  or  gnilder,  divided  into  eentfmos,  or  100  parts, 
fspreseoted  hy  a  proper  ei>inaf  e  or  doits.  The  florin  Is  a  new  coin  made  expressly  flor  India,  but  of  the 
lanie  valne  aa  the  florin  current  in  the  Netherlands.  It  is  usually  estimated  at  the  rate  of  12  to  the 
poand  sterltntr,  hut  the  "correct  par  fs  1!  florins  58  centimes  f»er  jiound.  DoiibloonB,  and  the  coins  of 
Continental  India,  are  receivable  at  the  Custom-house  at  a  fixed  tariff;  the  Spanish  dollar,  for  exam- 
ple, at  tbe  rate  of  100  Ibr  260  florins. 

Wmfhu. — Tbe  Chinese  weights  are  invariably  used  in  commercial  transactions  at  Batavia,  and 
fbrottghont  Java  and  the  other l)utch  possessions  in  India.  Tliese  are  the  pienl,  and  the  cnttie,  which 
I*  iu  handredtb  part.  The  ptcal  is  eomnionly  estimated  at  125  Dutch,  or  133*  Ihs.  aveirdnpois,  but  at 
Bftt^via  It  has  been  loisf  ascertained  and  considered  to  be  eilual  to  136  lbs.  avoirdupois.— •(ir^i^rsn/'orp, 
CcvpiTiEa  no- rile  dt  Jsna,  cap.  8.  Itc;  Evidence  of  QiUian  Maclaine,  R»q.  befort  th4  Select  Cowmit- 
est «/  e*«  IfiwM  «/  C^nmone  sis  the  Mtin  of  tk$  Eaet  India  Cowtfan^^  1831,  and  fritaU  c<wmHnfeaHon$ 
iomiheHiBW.) 
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(BUMoienU  wtth  iMpect  to  the  Importg  and  Exports  of  Jara  Airing  tho  Tesn  18S&-16S4.) 

Tmoi. 

Go^from  Eurapo. 
VahwiaPkriM. 

Total  Im- 

EsportiL 

neuliL 

Ftorittk 

?S£- 

Cnflbe. 

Rculi. 

&- 

Ric«. 

la'igo. 

icm 

{SS    !aS 

Ifi^l.STS 

888.T48 

iee,6«i 

UM> 

fla,08;> 

S1,4M 

l«,5W,T» 

1^861 

t»t. 

^SSi    !53:5S 

1«,178,401 

*29B,C»f 

iso^ 

18,01  I          42,841 

8(V255 

14,708,148 

IJBX 

isaa. 

KS;    .41^ 

3I4.I73 

845^.2 

88^ 

i«^ii 

«,8« 

tifinm 

7,W. 

1633. 

rnio       S,fM,OW 

17,864,677 

aoo.M' 

210.M-. 

30,344 

SI7,4W 

RebUB 
wuUa«. 

9ff.'M3iP7 

5X 

UM. 

^    <?KSS 

4&5,0(» 

367,131 

C,879 

«50y42S 

3A.I«^ 

7,1M 

Amonf  Um  articleti  imported  hHo  Jsva,  In  1834^  were  copper,  iron,  BteM,  tec.  value  87S4tt  florint; 
glaifl  and  earthenware,  S09,3S1  do.;  wines  and  smrits,  031,345  do.;  provision*,  496,158,  &e.  The  total 
value  of  the  exports,  in  1834,  was,  *29^1,917  florins,  which,  at  SOd.  to  the  florin,  is  equal  to  M18,43SI. 
IVe  have  not  learned  the  exact  araonnt  of  the  Imports  durlne  the  same  year,  but  laldnf  them  at 
S,000,OOOL  the  whole  trade  of  thn  isUol  wonld  amount  to  about  4»40Q,0001.  or  4,900,0001. 

Remarkt  on  tke  ahavs  Statement.— Thene  statements  show,  that  the  trade  of  Java  has  increased  verj 
materially  since  1830.  In  fact,  th4>re  wants  nothing  but  an  enlightened,  liberal  administration,  that 
hy  dealing  fkirly  by,  and  givirg  confidence  to  the  natives,  should  devHepe  the  resources  of  this  noble 
Inland,  to  render  Java  by  fhr  the  mnet  valuable  of  all  the  eastern  coionfal  possessions  of  any  JBarnpena 
power.  It  is  due  to  the  Dutch  to  »iate,  that  their  eoloaial  gnvcrnment  is  now  materially  Improved, as 
compared  with  what  it  formerly  was ;  but  H  ia  still  susceptible  of  much  amendment;  and  it  is  to  bt 
hoped,  seelnc  the  wcnderftil  inlluenoe  that  a  more  liberal  system  has  had  in  Cuba,  and  other  forein 
colonies,  and  even  in  Java  itself,  that  the  administration  of  the  latter  wiU  be  stfll  farther  improved. 

It  is  suted  in  the  Dictionary  <p.  .)  that  the  export  of  coffee  from  Java  micht  be  estimated  atabooC 
18,000  tons ;  but  it  appears  from  the  above  table,  that  It  has  increased  so  rapidly  that  ft  amounted,  ia 
1834-A,  taking  the  picul  at  136  lbs.,  to  61,881,088  lbs.,  or  to  above  37,000  tonel  The  export  of  lugar 
during  the  same  year  exceeded  32,300  tons.— £ap.) 

BATTEN,  a  name  in  commcm  ose  for  a  scantling  of  wood  2|  inefajBs  thick  and  7  wida^ 
If  above  8  ihehes  wide,  it  ia  called  deal 

BAZAAR,  a  tenn  need  in  the  Eaat  to  deeigmte  a  market,  or  hnilding  in  which  Tariona 
articles  of  merchandise  are  exposad  iixt  sate,  Basaars  are  now  met  with  in  most  laige  cities 
of  Europe.  There  are  several  in  London,  of  which  the  one  in  Soho-s^aro  is  the  most 
considerable. 

BDELLIUM  (Arab.  AJlaioon)^  a  gnm-redn,  semi-pellocM],  and  at  a  yellowish  brown  dr 
dark  brown  oolonr  aoooimng  to  its  age,  tmetnons  to  the  tooch,  hot  hritde;  soon,  however^ 
softening  between  the  fingers ;  in  appearance  it  is  not  unl&e  myrrh,  of  a  hitlerish  taste,  and 
moderately  strong  smell*  Two  kinds  have  been  distinguished:  the  opocaiptuum  of  tht 
ancients,  which  is  thick  like  wax ;  and  the  common  daik  sort  It  is  nmnd  in  Persia  and 
.^rabia,  but  principally  in  the  latter ;  all  that  is  met  with  in  India  is  of  Arabic  <fnpn.  The 
tree  which  produces  it  has  not  been  clearly- ascertained. — (Aitu£e*»  Materia  MUca.) 

BE.\CON8,  in  commerce  and  navigation,  public  marks  or  signals  to  give  Warning  of 
rocks,  shoals,  &c.  No  man  is  entitled  to  erect  a  light-house,  beacon,  dcc^  without  ^ng 
empowered  by  law.  The  Trinity  House  corporation  are  authorised  to  set  up  beacons  in 
whatever  places  they  shall  think  fit;  and  any  p<*rson  who  ahall  wiUhlly  remove  or  ran  down 
9ny  buo/,  beacon,  &c.  belonging  to  the  Trinity  House,  or  to  any  other  corporation,  indivi* 
dual  or  individuals,  having  authority  to  establish  it,  shall,  besides  being  liable  to  the  expense 
of  replacing  the  same,  forfeit  a  sum  not  less  than  \(^l  nor  more  than  M,  foit  every  audi  ofr 
fence.— (6  Geo.  4.  c  125.  §  01.)— (See  Buots.) 

BEADS  (Fr.  Rofotreaf  Ger.  RosenkrJnzti  Du.  PtOemoaienf  iLCargnet  8p.  CarwiaB\ 
small  globules  or  balls  used  as  necklaces,  and  made  of  diflerent  materials;  as  peaii,  steev 
amber,  garnet,  coral,  diamonds,  ciyatal,  glass,  dec  Roman  Ca^tolics  me  beads  u  rehear»> 
lug  their  Ave  Marias  and  Paternosters.  Glass  beads  or  bugles  are  imported  in  large  qnan- 
titles  into  India  and  Africa,  and  bUo  into  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  They  are  brougtd  parUy 
from  Europe,  and  partly  from  China  and  the  Persian  Gult  The  glass  bnds  sent  from 
England  are  all  imported,  principany,  we  behevi^  from  Veniea.  The  non-mantifiu3turB  in 
this  country  is  said  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  excise  regulations  on  die  manuikctuie  of  ghMMw 

BEANS  (Fi;  FivUf  Ger.  Bohnmi  It.  Faotf  Bus.  Aw60,*  Sp.  Habtug  Lat.  Fc6»],  a 
well-known  vegetable  of  the  pulse  species,  largely  cultivated  both  in  gardens  and  fields.  Ilji 
oultivation  is  of  much  importance  in  rural  economy,  inasmuch  as  it  has  gone  &r  to  sape^ 
aede  &llows  on  strong  loamn  and  claysi 

BEAVER.    See  Sktvs, 

BEECH  {Fagua  f^hatlca^  a  forest  tree  to  be  met  with  every  where  m  Bnglndk 
There  is  only  one  species,  the  diflSbrenee  in  the  wood  piooeedtng  from  the  diiSferenoe  ^  soil 
and  situation.  A  consiiierable  quantity  of  beech  is  grown  in  the  southern  parts  of  Btick« 
If  is  not  much  used  in  building,  «||i  it  soon  rots  in  damp  places;  but  it  is  used  as  pilea  in 
pl¥^  Whfl?  H  j«  ^nstsnUy  vet    |t  i#  manufsctnred  into  a  great  vaiiely  of  loels^  ior  whick 
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{Is  preaf  hardness  and  uDiform  textuiB  render  it  luperior  to  all  other  aorta  of  wood ;  it  is  alao 
axteiudvely  used  in  making  furniture. 

BEEF,  aa  every  one  knows,  is  the  flesh  of  the  ox.  It  ia  naed  either  fresh  or  salted. 
Fonneriy  it  was  amal  for  most  familiea,  at  least  in  the  coantxy,  to  supply  themselves  wilh  a 
stock  of  salt  heef  in  October  or  November,  which  served  for  their  oonsompCion  until  the 
ensuing  summer ;  bat  in  oonaequeoce  of  the  universal  establishment  of  markets  where  fresli 
beef  may  be  at  all  tinMi  obtained,  the  practice  ie  now  nearly  roUnquisbed,  and  the  quantity 
if  salted  beef  made  nae  of  as  compared  with  fresh  beef  is  quite  inconsiderable.  Large 
soppUes  of  sailed  beef  are,  however,  prepared  at  Cork  and  oth«r  places  for  exportation  to 
the  East  and  West  Indies.  During  the  war,  huge  supplies  were  also  required  for  victualling 
tbe  uavy.  The  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  in  short  voyages,  use  only  fresh 
pnvJskms. 

The  English  have  at  aQ  timea  been  great  conanmew  of  beef;  and  at  this  moment  more 
bsef  is  used  in  London,  as  eoropared  wkh  the  population,  ^an  any  where  elscw — (For 
farther  details  with  respect  to  tbe  consumption  of  bee^  dCc,  see  Cvm.!.) 

BEER.     See  Aic  Asrj>  Bsxa. 

BELL-METAL  (Fr.  Metaidt  Fantt  ou  de  ClDches/  G«r.  Giickertgui,  Du.  Klokupysf 
6{k  Campoml  i  Rub.  Kohklnaja  mjed),  a  composition  of  tin  and  copper,  usually  consisting 
of  3  parts  of  copper  and  1  of  tin.  Its  colour  is  greyish  white ;  it  is  very  hard,  sonorous, 
and  elastie.  Lc«s  tin  is  used  for  church  bdb  than  for  clock  bells ;  and  in  very  small  bella,  a 
little  line  is  added  to  the  alk>y.— (7^lomsait'«  Chemistry,) 

BENZOIN.    8eeBAi.aA9i. 

BBRGBN,  the  first  oommerdal  city  of  Norway,  sttuated  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bey,  in 
U.  W  24'  N.,  long.  5^  2(/  E.  Populatfen  21,000.  The  bay  is  indlosed  on  ail  sides  by 
rugged  rocks  ftud  islands :  the  water  is  deep ;  but,  owmg  to  the  number  and  intricacy  of  the 
paaiagM,  the  aoseas  to  fte  town  is  attended  at  all  times  with  a  good  deal  of  diflSculty,  and 
abottld  never  be  attempted  without  a  pilot  Codfish,  sahed  or  dried,  is  one  of  the  principal 
•rtides  of  export;  when  dried,  it  is  called  etockrfrsh,  and  goes  chiefly  to  Italy  and  Holland. 
Tbe  cod  fishery  eaoploya  several  thousand  persons  during  the  months  of  February  and 
March;  and  tbe  ex|x>rts  amounted,  in  1829,  to  184,064  barrels.  The  hen^ing  0«heiy,  which 
Med  to  be  very  socoessfotly  carried  on  upon  the  coasts  of  Norway,  has,  for  a  good  many 
years,  been  comparatively  unproductive.  Whale  oil,  skins,  bones,  tar,  with  immense  num- 
bera  of  lobstersi  dec,  are  oxported.  Tbe  exports  of  timber  from  Bergen  are  inconsiderable , 
and  none  has  latteriy  gone  to  England.  Norway  timber  is  not  so  large  as  that  brought 
fiwn  Prussian  ports,  nor  so  free  from  knots ;  but,  being  of  slower  growth,  it  is  more  compact, 
and  less  Hable  to  rot  The  planks  are  either  reid  or  while  fir  or  pine :  the  red  wood  is  pro^ 
duced  from  the  Scotch  fir ;  the  white  wood,  which  is  inferior  in  price  and  estimation,  is  the 
produce  of  the  spruce  fir:  each  tree  yields  three  pieces  of  timbor  of  II  or  12  feet  in  length ; 
and  is  70  or  80  years  of  age  before  it  arrives  at  perfection.  The  planks  or  deals  of  Bergen 
are,  however,  a  good  deal  inferior  to  those  of  Ghristiania,  The  imports  into  Bergen  prin- 
opatly  consist  of  grain  from  the  Baltic ;  and  salt,  hardware,  cofiee,  sugar,  dc«.  from  England. 

For.Maiii«*,  PrMfft4«,and  Meaturta^  see  Cbristiaxu  ;  where  there  are  farther  details  as  to  the  trade 
and  navimtion  of  Norway. 

We  f  abjoin  an  aceooot  of  the  principal  exports  from  Sergra  io  1829. 
Bones       -  -  •  -  50ton«. 

Fwb,  Lolistets      ...  350,000  number. 
Cod,  smoked  aad  drjr       -     15,373  tons. 

—  sail         -  -  -  184,064  barrels. 

—  roe,  diuo  -  -    13,4'27     do. 
Pkklod  sprats       -           -      1,912  kegs. 

Honw,  ox  and  cow        •  <-         17d  cwt. 

Moacnick  ...         ISI  tons.  {PrioaU  hfafwtation.) 

BERRIES  (Baeea),  the  fruits  or  seeds  of  many  different  species  of  plants.  The  berries 
^footed  in  London  Price  Cnrrents  are  bay,  juniper,  Turkey,  and  Persian. 

1.  Azy  Berrifa  (Fr.  BaUa  de  Laurier  /  Ger.  Lorbeenn ;  It  Bctechi  di  Lauro  f  Sp. 
Baifiu^t  the  fruit  of  the  Laurus  nobilia*  This  tree  is  a  native  of  tiie  sonth  of  Europe, 
bat  it  IS  cuKivatad  in  this  country,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  our  gardens.  Tbe  berry  ia  of 
■n  oval  shape,  fleshy,  and  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  almost  black ;  it  bas  a  sweet  fragrant 
odour,  and  an  aromatic  astringent  taste.  Bay  berries,  and  the  oil  obtained  by  boiling  them 
b  water,  aru  imported  from  Italy  and  Spain.—(7'Aom/xm*«  Dispewtator-y,) 

2.  Juniper  Btrrin  (Pr.  GerUwiert  Du.  Sevenboom  f  IL  (Hneprof  Sp.  Embro),  the 
froit  of  tbe  common  juniper  (Jtm</>eru«eom9»tfni>).  Tbey  are  round,  of  a  black  purple 
colour,  and  require  two  years  to  ripen.  They  have  a  moderately  strong,  not  disagreeable, 
bat  peculiar  aniell,  and  a  warm,  pungent,  sweetish  taste,  which,  if  they  be  long  chewed,  or 
previously  well  bruised,  is  followed  by  a  considerable  bitterness.  They  are  found  in  this 
eoantiy ;  but  most  of  thosfe  made  use  of  hers  are  imported  from  HoUand,  Germany,  and 
Italy.  They  ^ouU  be  chosen  fresh,  not  mach  shrivelled,  and  free  from  mouldiness,  which 
they  sre  apt  to  contract  in  keefung.  On  distillation  with  water,  thay  yield  a  volatile  essential 
«i],very  suUile  and  pungent,  aad  in  ameU  greatly  rcsemHilug  the  hairiea.    The  peculiar 


on,  whale     - 

S,403tuiis. 

Sklni,  goat,  buck,  and  deer  - 

440  cwt. 

sheep  and  laaib 

75dow 

fox,  martin,  otter,  dee. 

97  skim. 

Tar     - 

451  barrels 

Wood,  timber  and  deals       - 

3H0  tons. 

staves 

800  number. 

I8S  BERYL,  BETEL-NUT. 

fisvour  and  diuretic  qualities  of  Greneva  depend  priDei|Milly  on  the  presence  of  this  oiL  £iigp> 
lish  gin  Lb  said  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  flavoured  with  oil  of  tttrpentine,— (L«wm*«  MaU 
Med.f  Thomson's  Di^penHCtory.) 

The  duty  on  jumper  bsrriea,  ^vioosly  to  183^  was  llf.  1^2.  a  owt,  being  more  than  100 
per  cent,  on  their  ptiet  in  bond.  The  oppreenvenera  of  thie  duty  seems  to  have  been  the 
principal  reason  why  turpentine,  which  in  point  of  flavoor  and  all  other  respects  is  so  in* 
fcrior,  has  been  largely  used  in  preference  to  juniper  berries  in  the  prsparation  of  gin.  Thl4 
oppressive  duty  was  reduced,  in  1832,  to  3».,  and  we  entertain  little  doubt  that  this  wise  and 
liberal  measure  will  at  no  distant  period  occasioii  the  receipt  of  a  groater  amount  of  revensey 
at  the  same  time  that  it  cannot  fail  m^teriaUy  to  hnpiove  the  beverage  of  a  large  proporti<m 
of  the  people. 

Italian  juniper  berries  fetch  at  present  (Sept  1833)«  in  the  London  market,  from  9^  6dL 
to  10«.  6<1  a  cwt,  duty  included ;  and  German  and  Dutch  ditto,  from  8«.  to  9j. 

3.  Turkey  Yellow  Berrie$,  the  unripe  fruit  of  the  Mhamnw  infidoritu  of  Lianeofl. 
They  are  used  as  a  dye  drug*  in  preparing  a  lively  but  very  fugitive  yellow,  for  topical  ap« 
plication  in  calico-printing.  Considerable  quantities  of  them  are  exported  from  SAlonica,  to 
Ivhich  they  are  brought  from  Theasaly  and  Albania.  An  inferior  sort  is  produced  in  Prance. 
— (Bancroft  on  Colours.)  The  duty  on  Turkey  berries  is  29.;  and  their  price,  duty  in* 
eluded,  in  the  London  market,  is  (dept  1833)  84«.  to  36^.  a  cwL 

4.  Persian  Yellow  Berries  are  said  by  the  merchants  to  be  of  the  same  species  as  the  Turkey 
yellow  berries.  The  colours  which  they  yield  are  moi«  lively  and  lasting.  They  are  higa 
priced,  fetching  (duty  2s,  included)  from  110«.  to  130^.  a  cwL  Hitherto  the  imports  have 
been  very  incori«idemb!e ;  the  yeDow  berries  (Turkey  as  well  as  Persian)  entered  for  home 
consumption  during  the  3  yean  ending  with  1831,  being  only  1,939  cwt.  a  year.  The  net! 
revenue  derived  from  all  sorts  of  hemes  imported  in  1882,  was  d,068iL  12f.  4d 

BERYL,  called  by  the  jevseUen  A/fuamarifte.  This  stone  was  suspected  by  Pliny  to  be 
a  varie^  of  the  emerald ;  a  conjecture  which  modem  mineralogists  have  completely  confirm- 
ed.  The  term  emerald  is  applied  to  that  particular  variety  wlUch  presents  its  own  peeolier 
colour,  or  emerald  green  f  while  that  of  beryl  is  given  indiscriminately  to  all  the  othier  varie> 
ties ;  as  the  sea  green,  pale  blue,  golden  yellow,  and  colourless.  Pliny  says  that  the  beryl  is 
found  in  India,  and  rarely  elsewhere ;  but  besides  India,  it  is  found  in  Peru  and  Brazil ;  at 
Nantes  and  Limoges,  in  France;  in  the  Wicklow  mountains,  in  Ireland ;  in  the  district  of 
Cairngorm,  in  Scotland ;  and  in  vwious  other  places. — {P&n,  Hist.  Nat.  libb  xxzvii.  cap.  5. ; 
Eney.  Brit,  new  edit) 

**Ttaoee  only  which  are  of  good  coloar  and  snfflrJent  depth  are  maituflietorftd ;  they  have  a  pretty, 
lively  effect,  if  in  food  proportion  and  well  polisiied.  Larfre  stonei,  from  one  to  three  and  four  ounces, 
are  not  uncommon,  but  from  their  bulk  are  only  in  request  ah  gpeeiniena  for  ihe  cublnet :  fmialloff 
BtoncB  suitable  for  necldaees  mav  be  bought  at  low  prices,  within  the  reach  of  every  deficription  of 
purchasers ;  rini;  stones  may  bo  n:id  at  a  few  shilHiigs  each ;  and  larger,  for  brooches  or  seals,  fram 
11.  to  52.  and  often  UiWW.'*^(Muwe  on  JHammtdty  4-e.  2d  liklit.) 

BETEL-NUT,  or  ARECA  (Sans,  omd  Hind.  &ijc;ari,-  Malay,  Pinang;  Javan.  Jam^t)* 
the  fruit  of  the  Areea  eaieehu,  a  slander  and  graceful  palm,  rising  to  the  height  of  about  80 
or  40  feet ;  it  produces  fruit  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  years,  and  continues  bearing  till  its  26tli 
or  30th  year.  The  fruit,  which  Is  the  only  part  of  the  ualra  that  is  made  use  of,  is  eaten 
both  in  its  unripe  and  in  its  mature  state.  When  ripe,  it  is  of  the  size  of  a  small  <»gg,  and 
of  an  orange  colour ;  the  exterior  part  consists  of  a  sott,  s^iongy,  fibrous  matter,  inclosing  a 
nucleus  resembling  a  nutmeg  in  shape,  internal  structure,  and  colour,  but  usually  larger,  and 
always  harder.  A  single  tree  produces,  according  to  its  situation,  age,  culture,  &c,  from  200  to 
800  nuts.  They  are  objects  of  great  importance  in  the  East,  forming  the  principal  ingredient  of 
a  compound  in  universal  use  as  a  masticatory  in  all  Central  and  Tropical  Asia.  The  other 
ingredients  are  the  leaf  of  the  Betel  pepper — (which  sec),  in  which  the  areca  nut  is  wrap- 
ped ;  a  little  Cnuir  am— (which  see)  ;  and  generally,  but  not  always,  a  little  catechu  or  terra 
japonica — (sec  CATBcnir).  The  whole  compound  is  called  beiely  and  is  used  to  an  extent 
of  which  it  is  difficult  for  a  European  to  form  a  just  idea.  All  individuals,  without  exception 
of  age  or  sex,  begin  at  an  eariy  period  to  accustom  themselves  to  betel.  They  are  unceaidng- 
ly  masticating  it,  and  derive  a  gpratification  from  its  use  Uiat  stmngers  can  neither  under- 
stand nor  explain.  It  reddens  the  saliva,  gives  a  bright  hue  to  the  lips,  and,  in  course  of 
time,  renders  the  teeth  quite  black.  It  is  said  to^spel  nausea,  excite  appetite,  and  strengthen 
the  stomach.  Besides  being  used  as  an  article  of  luxury,  it  is  a  kind  of  ceremonial  which 
regulates  the  intercourse  of  the  more  polished  cla6.ses  of  the  East  When  any  person  of 
consideration  visits  another,  after  the  first  salutations^  betel  is  presented ;  to  omit  it  On  the 
one  part  would  be  considered  neglect,  and  its  rejection  would  be  judged  an  afiront  on  the 
other.  No  one  of  inferior  rank  addncsses  a  dignified  individual  without  the  previous  precau* 
tion  of  chewing  betel ;  two  -people  seldom  meet  without  exchanging  it ;  and  it  is  always 
offered  on  the  ceremonious  interviews  of  public  missionaries.  The  areca  nut  is,  in  conse- 
quence, an  aiticte  of  very  extensive  trade.  The  conntries  which  yield  it  most  largely  for 
exportation  are  Malabar,  Ceylon,  ftnd  Sumatra.  Of  the  extent  of  this  trade,  some  noti^m 
may  be  formed  from  the  ilM^t,  that  the  importa  of  veca  into  Bengal  in  1829-30,  were  Gdft 
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faoa,  md  into  Canton,  2,S94  tons,  though  Bengal  and  Southern  China  are  countncs  in 
which  areca  is  largely  produced. — (See  the  article  Betel  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Ency, 
Bniaamka;  BelP*  Rmew  of  the  External  Commtrce  of  Bert&d  i  Crawford's  Indian 
Ardupdas^Oy  toL  i.  p.  103.,  voL  iii.  p.414. ;  Chinese  Kakndarana  Register  for  1832,  &c.) 

BBTEL-LEAP  (Hind.  Fem  ;  Malay,  Sireh  ,•  Javan.  Suro),  tho  leaf  alluded  to  in  the 
kngaing  article.  It  ia  the  produce  of  a  apedea  of  pepper  vine  {Piper  betel)y  and  iome- 
whaftTenmhles  the  ivy  leaf.  Id  their  finesh  state,  betel  leaves  form  an  important  article  of 
fiaaleni  traffic,  being  every  where  «aed  in  the  preparation  of  betel  The  Piper  betel  is  a 
teandent  plant,  and  poles  are  placed  in  the  ground,  round  which  it  twines  itself.  In  conse- 
OKiioe  of  the  great  consnmptioii  of  its  leaves,  it »  extensively  cultivated  throughout  Tropical 
Asia.  It  grows  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  rich  soils  dose  to  the  equator ;  and  is  raised 
with  mDie  diffieolty  the  further  we  recede  from  it — (Enci/.  Britanniea,  new  edition,  article 
Betel  f  Crawford's  Indian  Ardiipflagfh  vol.  L  p.  403.) 

BRZOAR  (Arab.  Fadttj ;  Hind.  Zeher-moroh;  Pers.  Padzekr  Kanie),  a  concretion 
fbond  in  the  stomach  of  an  animal  of  the  goat  khid  ;  it  has  a  smooth  glossy  surface,  and  ia 
of  a  dark  green  or  olive  colour ;  the  word  brzoar,  however,  has  lately  been  extended  to  all  the 
ecRicretioiu  found  in  animals  ;-^uch  as  the  hog  betooTy  found  in  tiie  stomach  of  the  wild 
boar  in  India;  the  bovine  bezoar,  found  in  the  gall>bladder  of  the  ox,  common  in  Nepaul: 
and  the  camel  bezoar^  found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  the  camel ;  this  last  is  much  prized  as  I 
yellow  paint  by  the  Hindoos.  The  finest  bezoar  is  brought  to  India  from  Borneo  and  the 
aea-parts  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  the  Penrien  article  is  particularly  sought  afler,  snd  is  said  to 
be  procured  from  animala  of  the  goat  kind,  Capra  Gazella,  Many  extraordinary  virtues 
were  Ibmeriy  ascribed  to  this  substance,  but  without  any  sulBcient  reason. — (Ainslie^s  Ma^ 
kria  IndUa,) 

BILBAO,  oa  (as  it  is  commonly,  though  incorrectly,  written  in  this  countiy)  BIIiBOA, 
aaeapport  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Biscay,  on  the  river  Ybai  Cabal,  about  9  miles 
fiooi  Portugalece.    Population  14,500. 

rtrf.— The  bay  of  Bilbao  lies  between  Punto  CkUta  on  Its  ea^t,  nnd  Punfo  tnnnero  on  its  western 
side,  distant  about  3  miles.  It  stretches  B.  B.  to  wUbin  f  of  a  mile  of  Portugnlole,  In  Int.  48*'  ^O*  \V* 
N.,  long.  9P  941'  W.,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  which  fiilbao  Ik  built.  The  water  in  the  bay  va* 
rlesfrom  S  to  10  and  14  fathoms.  There  is  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  between  Saiiturce  and 
Fortofalele,  on  which  there  is  not  above  foiir  fept  water  at  ebb  tide.  High  water  at  full  and  change 
at  3  k.  p.  M.  Spring  tides  rise  afa<Mit  13  feet }  and  large  ships  taking  advMiiage  of  them  sometimes 
ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Bilbao  ;  but  they  usually  load  and  unload  by  lighters,  either  at  Portugalete, 
or  at  Otaviagn^  4  miles  below  the  town.  Pilots  arc  to  be  had  at  Santurco,  without  the  bar.  In  win- 
ter, a  heavy  sea  somtftimes  sets  Into  the  bay ;  but  If  the  pilot  canrot  go  o^,  he  places  himself  on  one 
of  the  batteries  to  the  N.  W.  of  Banturce,  and  makes  signals  with  a  red  flag,  so  as  to  direct  the  ship 
la  the  best  anchorage  gTOund.->(Sce  LaurU'a  excellent  Chart  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay^  with  the  SaiUng' 
IhrwetitfnM  that  aeaampaiiy  It.) 

Trade. — ^Bilbao  is  favourably  situated  for  connneree.  The  Biscayans  are  distinguished 
fbr  the  zcai  and  courage  with  which  they  have  defended  their  peculiar  privileges,  and  for 
their  induatzy  and  activity.  Bilbao  and  Santander  are  the  principal  ports  through  which 
the  extenaive  province  of  Old  Castile,  and  large  portions  of  Leon  and  Navarre,  most  easily 
eommnmcate  with  foreign  countries.  They  have  in  consequence,  particularly  the  former,  a 
pretty  considerable  foreign  trade.  Wool  ia  one  of  the  principal  ariicles  of  export ;  but  since 
the  introduction  of  Merino  sheep  into  Germany,  and  their  extraordinary  increase  in  that 
country,  this  branch  of  Spanish  commerce,  tbougb  atill  of  a  good  deal  of  importance,  haa 
materially  declined*  Since  the  abolition,  in  1 B20,  of  all  restrictions  oo  the  exportation  o( 
com,  flour,  &c.,  the  shipments  of  wht*at  from  Bilbao  have  been,  in  some  years,  very  con«' 
dderable.  The  supplies  ^re  principally  brought  from  the  provinces  of  Palcncia,  Valladolid, 
and  Zamora,  which  yield  immense  quantities  of  wheat  The  distance  is  from  130  to  140 
Engliah  miles;  and  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  roads,  and  the  deficient  means  of  transport, 
the  rate  of  carriage  advances  enormously  when  there  is  any  extraord'mary  foreign  demand. 
If  the  Canal  of  Ca&tile,  intended  to  unite  the  Douro  with  Reynosa,  Bilbao,  and  Santander, 
were  completed,  it  would  make  a  considerable  revolution  in  this  trade.  The  camposj 
or  plaina,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Douro,  are  amongst  the  finest  wheat  countries  in  the 
world ;  the  crops  being  frequently  so  abundant,  that  the  peasants  dtM:line  reaping  the  fields 
at  a  distance  from  the  villages !  In  183 1,  146,234  quarters  of  Spanish  wheat,  principally 
from  Bilbao,  were  imported  Into  Great  Britaia.  The  iron  manufactures  of  Biscay  are  in  a 
state  of  considerable  activity,  and  some  part  of  the  produce  is*  exported.  The  principal  ar- 
ticles of  importation  are  wove  labrics,  cod-fish,  cutlery,  and  jewellery  ;  sugar,  cofiee,  cacao, 
and  other  colonial  products,  spices,  indigo,  &c.  In  18^1,  210  foreign  ships,  of  the  burden 
of  18,822  tons,  entered  the  port  of  Bilbao.  The  countries  to  which  these  ships  belonged 
are  not  mentioned ;  but  in  1828,  40  British  ships,  of  the  burden  of  6,051  tons,  entered  the 
poitd — (We  have  derived  these  details  from  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Heviewt  No.  9.  art  Spain  / 
the  Annwdre  da  Commerce  Maritime  for  1833,  p.  265.  \  the  Pari.  Paper^  No.  650.  Seaa* 
1833 ;  uodprnjote  information,) 

Mnits,  ff<q^ht9,  amd  Jfaataretf  same  as  those  of  Cadis  <  which  see.  We  may  mention,  however 
Hat  the  Jlknega,  or  measure  ior  grain,  is  eqaivalent  to  I'fift  Winchester  quarters. 
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BHX  OF  EXCHANGE.    See  Etohaitos. 

BILL  OF  HEALTH,  a  certificate  or  instniment  ngned  by  consuls  or  other  proper  m- 
thorities,  delivered  to  the  masteia  of  shipB  at  the  time  of  their  clearing  out  from  ali  porta  or 
pl&cea  suspected  of  being  particularly  subject  to  infectious  disorders,  certiiyisig  the  state  of 
health  at  the  time  that  such  ships  sailed  A  eiean  bill  imports,  that  at  the  lime  that  the  ^ip 
sailed  no  infectious  disorder  was  known  to  eiist  A  auspeded  bill,  commonly  called  A 
touched  patent  or  bill,  imports  that  there  were  rumours  of  an  infectious  disorder,  hot  that  it 
had  not  actually  appeared.  hfinU  bill,  or  the  absence  of  dean  bills,  importa  that  the  place 
was  infected  when  the  ▼easel  sailed. — (See  QuAnAirTiBS.) 

BILL  OF  LADING,  is  a  fornuU  receipt  subscribed  by  the  master  of  a  ship  in  his  c^ 
paci^  of  carrier,  aoknowledging  that  he  has  received  the  goods  specified  in  it  cmi  board  his 
ship,  and  binding  himseif  (under  certain  exceptions)  to  deliver  ^ra,  in  the  like  good 
order  as  received,  at  the  place,  and  to  the  individual  named  in  the  bill,  or  his  aasigns,  on  hie 
or  their  paying  him  the  stipulated  frtaght,  «Se;c,  When  goods  are  sent  by  a  ship  hired  by  a 
charter-party,  the  bills  of  lading  are  delivered  by  the  master  to  the  meicbant  by  whom  the 
ship  is  chartered ;  but  when  they  are  sent  by  a  general  akip^ — that  is,  by  a  ship  not  hired 
by  charter-party,  but  employed  as  a  general  carrier,— each  individual  who  sends  goods  oq 
boanl,  receives  a  bill  of  lading  for  the  same.  In  all  cases^  therefere,  the  bill  of  lading  is  the 
Evidence  of  and  title  to  the  goods  shipped. 

The  liability  of  a  carrier,  at  common  law,  to  deliver  the  goods  iBtrasted  to  his  care,  it  can* 
celled  only  by  **  the  act  of  God  and  the  king's  enemiesL"  But  to  limit  this  responsibiltty,  the 
following  exception  is  now,  invariably  almost,  introduced  into  the  clause  in  bills  of  lading,  bind* 
ing  the  master  to  the  delivery  of  the  goods : — ^The  act  of  Gud,  the  kin^a  enemies^  fire^ 
and  all  and  every  other  dangers  and  aeeidentt  of  the  aeoi,  rivcra,  aam  naoigaUonj  of 
whatever  nature  and  kind  soever,  exceed.*' 

Bills  of  lading  are  not,  m  general,  immediately  g^iven  by  the  master  on  receiving  the 
goods.  The  usual  practice  is  for  the  master  or  his  deputy  to  give  a  common  receipl 
for  the  goods,  which  is  delivered  up  on  receiving  the  bill  of  biding.  The  latter  should 
always  be  required  within  24  hours  aner  the  goods  are  received  on  board. 

Three  sets  of  all  bills  of  lading  are  made  out  on  stamped  paper :  one  of  these  should  be  r»* 
mittcd  by  the  first  post  to  the  person  to  whom  the  goods  are  consigned,  a  second  being  eeot 
to  him  by  the  ship ;  the  third  is  retained  by  the  shipper  of  the  goods.  The  master  ought  al- 
ways to  retain  copies  of  the  bills  of  lading  for  his  government.  A  stamp  du^  of  39.  ia 
charged  on  all  bills  of  lading,  whether  for  goods  exported  or  carried  coastwise. 

The  usual  form  of  a  bill  of  lading  is  as  follows  :— 

W.  B.  1 JV.  il.^SinPPED,  in  food  order  and  well  conditioned,  by  jS.  B.  merchant.  In  and  ap«»a 
No.  1.  s.  10. 3  tb«  food  sbii»  called  ,  whereof  C.  V.  w  master,  now  in  the  river  Thames,  and 

bound  for  ,  the  goods  followins,  vis.  [here  H§nribd  the  ^Mrf«.}  marked  and 

numbered  as  per  margin,  to  be  delivered,  in  the  iilce  food  order  and  condition,  at 

aforesaid,  (the  act  of  Oody  the  king*3  en^mifs,  ire^  and  all  awd  t^ry  otker 
dunftrt  and  arddettUt  of  the  nea^,  rwert,  and  parigatumf  of  wkaterer  nafvre  amd  land  *»- 
ever,  excepted,}  unto  the  said  Jl.  B.  or  his  aetijcna,  he  or  liiey  paying  fur  the  said  goods 
ai  the  rate  of  per  piece  flreiffht,  with  primage  and  average  accurtomed.  In  witnees 

whereof,  I  the  said  master  of  the  said  ship,  have  affirmed  to  three  bill^  of  lading,  of  this 
tenour  and  date ;  any  one  of  which  bills  being  accomplished,  the  other  two  are  to  be  void. 
lAkndoB,  this  day  of  ,  1834.  C.  O.,  " 


But  in  the  case  of  ships  homeward  bound  from  the  West  Indies^  which  send  their  boats  to 
iBtch  the  cargo  from  the  shore,  the  exception  in  the  bill  of  lading  is  usually  expressed  as  fol- 
lows:— '*The  act  of  God,  the  king's  enemies,  fire,  and  all  and  every  other  dangers  and  acci- 
dents of  the  seas,  rivera,  and  navigation,  of  whatever  nature  and  kind  soever,  save  risks  of 
boatSj  so  far  as  ships  are  liable  thereto^  excrpted.*'  Other  exceptions  may  be  and  are  some- 
times introduced ;  but  the  above  b  the  general  form. 

Trtmfftr  of  Bills  ofLftding* — ^Bills  of  lading  are  transferablr.  cither  by  blank  or  special 
indorsement,  like  bilb  of  exchange.  And  whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  penson  to 
whom  the  goods  ere  consigned,  wheeler  he  be  a  buyer,  or  merely  the  factor,  agent,  or  broker 
of  the  consignor,  the  b*mafide  holder  of  the  bill  of  lading  indors<Mi  by  the  consignee,  is  en- 
titled to  the  goods,  and  may  claim  them  from  the  master,  if  he  can  prove  that  he  haa  pur- 
chased the  bill  for  a  good  etmsideraifon ,-  but  unless  he  can  do  this,  be  is  not  entitled  to  the 
goods. — (Holt J  Law  of  Shippings  8d  ed.  p.  363.) 

Formerly,  a  factor,  though  he  might  sell,  could  n(A  pledge  the  goods  of  his  principal.  But 
the  hardship  and  inconvenience  arising  from  this  rule  were  such,  that  it  was  set  aside  by  the 
act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  94.  The  second  section  of  this  act  declares,  tnat  any  person  in  posseasi(Hi 
of  a  bill  of  lading  shall  be  deemed  the  true  owner  of  the  goods  specified  in  it,  so  as  to  make 
a  sale  or  pledge  by  him  of  such  goods  or  bill  of  lading  valid,  unless  the  person  to  whom  the 
goods  are  sold  or  pledged  has  notice  that  the  seller  or  pledger  is  not  the  actual  and  bona  fide 
owner  of  the  goods.— (See  Facto*.) 

Delivery  under  Bill  of  Lading. — It  being  usual  to  sign  and  deliver  three  bills  of  lading, 
it  is  possiUe  that  there  may  be  confficting  demands  upon  the  captain  by  tliedifierent  holden. 
Nothing,  however,  is,  in  such  «  case,  re^uhed  of  him,  except  that  he  act  with  good  faith,  and 


in 
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to  the  best  of  his  judgment ;  and  that  he  make  delivery  of  the  goode  to  the  person  ^ho  first 
demands  them  of  him,  npon  presentment  of  the  bill  of  lading,  provided  the  cireufMtanees  be 
not  tueh  as  tojtutify  a  $u*pieion  of  hie  haTing  uniairly  got  poeseesion  of  it  If  he  act  dif- 
ferently, he  is  answerable^  aocoiding  to  the  peculiaritiea  of  the  case,  to  the  person  injured  bj 
his  negtigence;  the  bill  of  lading  being  not  only  the  instructions  of  the  merchant  to  him,  aa 
his  earner  or  aerran^  bnt  his  own  eapedai  agreement  to  dolirer  according  to  its  con* 
dkions. 

Where  seven!  biUa  of  lading  of  «  different  import  have  been  signed,  no  regard  is  to  be 
paid  to  the  time  when  they  were  fbsrt  aigned  by  the  maeler;  but  the  person  who  firsts  gets 
legal  possession  of  one  of  them  from  the  owner  or  shipper,  haa  a  right  to  the  consignment ; 
iiid  where  such  biUs  of  lading,  though  diffi»rent  upon  the  &oe  of  them,  are  constructively 
the  8Bme»  and  die  master  haa  acted  bonajidtt  a  deliveiy  according  to  such  legal  title  will  di^ 
charge  him  from  all— (ITo//,  p,  376.  and  877.) 

BILL  OF  BALE,  a  contract  under  seal,  by  which  an  individual  oonvejs  or  passes  away 
the  right  and  interest  he  has  in  the  gooda  or  chattels  named  in  the  bill*  The  property  of 
ships  is  tmnaferred  by  bi|^  of  salew— (See  Rxoist&t.) 

BILL  OP  6(GHT.  When  a  merchant  is  ignorant  of  the  real  quantities  or  qualities  of 
toy  goods  assigned  to  him,  so  that  he  is  unable  to  make  a  perfect  entry  of  them,  he  must  ac- 
quaiot  the  collector  or  comptroller  of  the  circumstance ;  and  they  are  authorised,  upon  the 
hoporter  or  his  ageni  making  oath  that  he  earmdt,  for  want  of  full  information,  make  a  per- 
Saet  entry,  to  receive  an  entry  by  bill  of  right,  for  the  packages,  by  the  beat  description  which 
can  be  given,  and  to  grant  warmnt  that  the  same  may  be  landed  and  examined  by  the  im- 
porter m  presence  of  the  offioers  f  and  within  3  days  after  any  goods  shall  have  been  so  land- 
ed, the  importer  shall  make  a  perfect  entry,  and  ritall  either  pay  down  the  duties,  or  ahail 
doly  wairiioBee  the  same^— ($  A  4  WiiL  4.  c.  5S.  h  24.) 

In  delault  of  perfect  entry  within  8  days,  such  goods  are  to  be  taken  to  the  king's  ware* 
house;  and  if  the  importer  ahaU  not,  wimin  1  month,  make  perfect  entry,  and  pay  the  duties 
thereon,  or  on  sqch  parts  as  era  be  entered  for  home  use,  together  with  charges  of  moving 
end  warehouse  rent,  such  goods  shall  be  sold  for  payment  of  the  duties^ — §  25. 

The  East  India  Company  ai^  authorised  without  the  proof  before-mentioned,  to  enter 
goods  hy  bill  of  eight,  and  to  make  perfect  entry,  and  pay  the  duties  within  3  months.— 

BILL  OF  STORE,  is  a  Ucense  granted  by  Ae  Custom-house,  to  merchants,  to  cany 
mch  stores  and  provisions  as  are  necessary  for  a  voyage,  free  of  duty. 

By  the  act  Buid  4  Will  4.  c.  62.,  returned  goods  may  be  entered  by  bill  of  store,  as 
fUlows.*— 

Prom  Mb  Janmnry,  IftW,  U  shall  be  tawfiil  to  re-Iiaport  Into  the  United  Kinfdom,  from  any  place,  fti ' 
•  ihip  of  sny  eountry,  aay  goods  (except  as  herein-after  excepted)  which  shall  have  been  legally  ex- 
ported  from  the  Ifnited  Kingdom*  and  to. enter  the  name  by  blU  of  store,  referring  to  the  entry  out- 
wardp,  and  exportation  thereof;  provided  the  property  in  euch  gooda  continue  in  Che  person  by  whom 
or  on  whose  account  the  same  have  been  exported ;  and  if  the  goods  so  returned  be  foreign  goods  which 
bsd  befbre  been  legally  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  the  same  dutiea  shaU  be  payable  thereon  as 
would,  ax  the  tfane  of  such  re-importatlon,  be  payable  on  the  like  voods,  under  the  same  circumstances 
of  importation  as  those  under  which  such  goods  bad  been  originally  imported ;  or  such  goods  may  be 
warehoused  upon  a  first  importation  thereof;  provided  always,  that  the  several  sorts  of  goods  enu- 
aiersted  or  described  in  the  list  following  shall  not  be  re-Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  koms 
»«;  upon  the  ground  that  the  same  had  been  legally  exported  from  thence,  but  that  tlie  same  shall  be 
deemed  to  bo  foreign  goods,  whether  originally  such  or  not,  and  shall  also  be  deeaited  to  be  imported 
for  the  first  time  into  the  United  Kingdom ;  viz. 

Oood*  exportedj  wkkk  »«y  nat  be  re-imfvrUd  for  HotM  XXtt, 
Com,  grafai,  meal»  flour,  and  malt ;  hops,  tobacco,  tee. 

Goods  for  which  any  bountv  or, any  drawback  of  excise  had  been  received  on  exportation,  unless  b« 
special  pernusaion  of  the  commissioners  of  customs,  and  on  repayment  of  such  bounty  or  such 
drawback. 
AH  goods,  for  which  bill  of  store  cannot  be  Issued  to  manner  herein -after  directed,  except  small  rem- 
nants of  British  goods,  by  special  permission  of  the  cominissluners  pf  customs,  upon  proof  to  their 
satisfaction  that  the  same  are  British,  and  had  not  been  sold.— $  33. 
The  parson  in  whose  name  any  goods  so  re-imported  were  entered  for  exportation,  shall  deliver  to 
the  searcher,  at  the  port  of  exportation,  an  exact  account  signed  by  him  of  the  particulars  of  such 
PKhIs,  referring  to  the  entry  and  clearance  outwards,  and  to  the  return  inwards  of  the  same,  with 
the  marks  and  numbers  of  the  packages  both  inwards  and  outwards ;  and  thereupon  the  searcher, 
fi&ding  that  such  goods  bad  been  legally  exported,  shall  grant  a  bill  of  store  for  the  same ;  and  if  the 
Person  in  whose  name  the  goods  w«re  entered  fur  exportation  was  not  the  proprietor  thereof,  but  hiv 
Ment,  he  shall  declare  upon  oath  on  such  bill  of  store  the  name  of  the  pervon  by  whom  he  was  em- 
ployed as  such  agent;  and  if  the  person  to  whom  such  returns  are  consigned  shall  not  he  such  pro- 
pr'i«tnr  and  exporter,  he  shall  declare  upon  oath  on  such  bill  of  store  the  name  nf  the  person  fur  whose 
QIC  such  goods  have  been  consigned  to  him ;  and  the  real  proprietrir,  «sci*rtuined  to  be  such,  shall 
make  oath  upon  such  hill  of  store  to  the  identUy  of  the  goods  so  exported  and  so  returited,  and  that 
he  was  at  the  time  of  exportation  and  of  re-lniportation  the  proprietor  of  such  goods, and  tbatthesanio 
had  not  during  such  time  been  sold  or  disposed  of  to  any  other  person ;  and  such  affidavits  shall  be 
Btade  before  the  collectors  or  comptrollers  at  the  ports  of  exportation  and  of  importation  respectively, 
and  tlierenpon  the  collector  and  comptroller  shall  admit  such  goods  to  entry  by  bill  of  store,  and  grant 
their  warrant  accordingly.— |  34. 

(The  6  dc  7  Will.  4.  c  60.  enacts,  that  goods  legally,  exported,  and  which  are  after- 
wards re-imported,  may,  if  the  proprietor  thereof  be  resident  abroad,  be  entered  by  bill  of 
itoTB,  on  the  proprietor  attbscribmg  a  declamtion  as  to  the  identity  of  the  goods,  and  thai 
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they  did  and  do  belong  to  him,  and  have  not  been  sold  or  diBpoaed  of  to  any  other  person ; 
each  declaration  to  be  subecribjd  before  the  British  Oonsal,  Slc — (§  8.) — Sup.) 

BILLINGrSG  ATE,  a  market  for  fish,  contiguous  to  the  Custom-house  in  London.  It  is 
held  every  lawful  day,  and  was  estahlished  in  1699  by  stat  10^11  Will,  a  e.  24.  Eveiy 
person  buying  fish  in  Billingsgate  market,  may  sell  &e  same  in  any  other  mali^cet^place  oi 
places  within  the  city  of  London  or  elsewhere,  by  retail,  with  this  condition,  that  none  but 
fishmongers  be  permitted  to  sell  in  fixed  shops  or  houses.  No  person  or  persons  shall  pur* 
chase  at  Billingsgate  any  quantity  of  fish,  to  be  divided  by  lota  or  in  aharea  amongst  any 
fishmongers  or  other  persons,  in  cNrder  to  be  afterwards  pot  to  sale  by  retail  or  otherwise  ( 
nor  shall  any  fishmonger  engross,  or  bay  in  the  said  market,  any  quantity  offish,  but  what 
shall  be  for  his  own  sale  or  use,  ander  the  penalty  of  fU>L  No  person  ia  to  have  in  his 
possession)  or  expose  to  sale,  any  spawn  of  fish,  or  fish  unsixeable,  or  out  of  8eaao]i.*-(36 
Geo,  3.  c.  118.)  The  minimum  size  of  the  lobsters  to  be  sold  at  BiHingsgate  ia  fixed  by 
statute. — (See  Lobster.) 

No  fish  of  foreign  taking  or  curing)  or  in  foreign  vessels,  is  to  he  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture,  except  turbotaand  lobsters,  stook-fiah,  live  eels,  ancho* 
vies,  sturgeon,  botargo,  and  caviare.  Fredi  fish  of  Britisli  taking,  and  imported  in  British 
ships,  and  turbot,  however  taken  or  imported,  may  be  landed  without  rep6it»  entiy  or  woiw 
rant^— (6  Geo.  4.  c  107.) 

For  some  fu^er  remarks  with  respect  to  thia  aubiect,  see  Fisr. 

BIRCH  (Fr.  Boukauf  Du.  Berke,  6er.  Btrkef  It  BetuUar  Lat  Bdula,-  PoL 
Brzoza;  Rus.  Bertzai  6p.  Abedut,  BeitUta),  a  forest  tree  met  with  every  where  in  the 
north  of  Europe.  It  is  applied  to  various  purposes.  In  Lapland,  Norway,  and  Sweden, 
the  long  twigs  of  the  birch  are  woven  into  mats  and  twisted  into  ropaa;  the  outer  bark 
forms  an  almost  incorruptible  covering  for  houses ;  and  the  inner  baik  is  used  in  periods  of 
scarcity,  as  s  substitute  for  bread.  Russia  leather  te  pfepared  by  means  of  the  empyieu- 
roatic  oil  of  the  birch.  It  is  an  excellent  wood  for  the  turner,  btfing  light,  compact,  and 
easily  worked.  Its  durability  ia  not  veiy  great  It  is  sometimes  uaed  in  the  ua&ufoctma 
of  herring  barrels. 

BIRDLIME  (Ger.  Vogdleim;  Fr.  Glug  It  Pama,-  8p.L^/  Rus.  Ptituhd  Klei) 
exudes  spontaneously  firom  certain  plunta,  and  is  obtained  artificially  froqi  the  middle  bark 
of  the  holly.  Its  colour  is  greenish,  its  flavour  sour,  and  it  is  gluey,  shining,  and  tenadotta. 
The  natural  is  more  adhesive  than  the  artificial  bii4linia.-— (7%^muonV  Chemistry,) 

BIRDS*  NESTS  (Oer.  IndJanUtAe  Vbgdnukr  f  13^  bidlaanatAe  FogehustJtSf  Fr. 
Nidi  de  TunJunf  It  Nidi  di  Tundiino  f  6p.  NidM  dd  la  China  ;.HvtLiSu8Uf  Malay, 
Scirungburung)f  the  nests  of  a  species  of  swallow  peculiar  to  the  Indian  islands  {HirunA 
hculenta\  veiy  much  esteemed  in  China.  In  shape  diis  nest  resembles  that  of  other  swal- 
lows ;  it  IS  formed  of  a  viscid  substance ;  and  in  external  appearance,  as  well  as  consistence^ 
is  not  unlike  fibrous,  ill-concocted  isinglass.  Esculent  nests  are  principally  found  in  Java, 
in  caverns  that  are  most  firequently,  though  not  always,  situated  on  the  sea-coast  Many 
conflicting  statements  have  been  made  as  to  the  substance  of  nests ;  some  contending  that 
they  are  formed  of  sea-foam  or  other  marine  products,  and  others  that  they  are  elaborated 
from  the  food  of  the  bird,  &c.  But  these  are  points  as  to  which  nothing  satiafiu^toiy  is 
known. 

We  borrow  ftom  Mr.  Crawftird's  vnlaabfe  work  on  the  J5o#fern  Archipelago  (vol.  iU.  pp.  439—497.), 
the  following  authentic  and  curious  details  as  to  tbe  traffic  in  this  singular  production: — **Tlie  best 
nests  are  those  obtained  in  deep  damp  caves,  and  such  as  are  taken  before  the  birds  have  laid  their 
eegs.  The  coarsest  are  those  obtained  after  the  yonng  arc  fledged.  The  finest  nests  are  the  whitest, 
that  is,  those  taken  before  the  nest  has  been  rendered  impure  by  the  food  and/crcM  of  the  young  birds. 
They  are  taken  twice  a-year,  and,  if  regularly  collected,  and  no  UDOsnal  injury  be  oflered  to  the  ca- 
verns, will  produce  very  equally,  the  quantity  being  very  little,  if  at  all,  improved  bv  the  caves  bein| 
left  altogether  unmolesrted  ft>r  a  year  or  two.  Some  of  the  caverns  are  extremely  diftcult  of  accen, 
and  the  nests  can  only  be  collected  by  persona  accustomed  from  their  youth  to  the  office.  Th«  most 
remarkable  and  productive  caves  In  Java,  of  which  1  superintended  a  moiety  of  the  collection  fur 
several  years,  are  those  of  KJarang'-holang^  in  the  province  of  Baflen^  on  the  south  coast  of  tbe  tslaftd. 
Here  the  caves  ore  only  to  be  appronched  by  a  perpendicular  descent  of  many  hundred  feet,  by  ladders 
of  bamboo  and  rattan,  over  a  spa  rolling  violently  against  the  rocks.  When  the  mouth  of  the  cavern 
is  attained,  the  perilous  office  of  taking  the  ue«ts  must  often  be  performed  by  torch-light,  by  pens* 
trating  Into  recesses  of  the  rock  where  the  slightest  trip  would  bo  instantly  fhtal  to  the  adveiituren, 
who  see  nothing  below  thcni  but  the  turbulent  surf  making  its  way  into  the  chasms  of  tlie  rock. 

'*The  only  preparation  which  the  birds*  nests  undergo  is  that  of  simple  drying,  without  direct  ex- 
posure to  the  sun,  after  which  they  are  packed  in  small  boxes,  usually  of  half  a  picul.  They  are  as- 
sorted for  the  Chinese  market  Into  three  kinds,  according  to  their  qualities,  distlncuished  into  Jutt  or 
best,  second,  and  third  qualities.  Caverns  that  are  rerulnrly  manajred,  will  afford,  fn  100  part*,  53S 
parts  of  those  of  the  first  quality,  35  parts  of  those  of  the  s  'cond,  It '7  parts  of  those  of  the  third. 

**The  common  prices  for  birds'  nests  at  Canton  are,  fir  the  first  sort,  no  less  than  3,500  Smnish 
dollars  the  picul,  or  bl.  18*.  Ud.  per  lb.;  for  the  second,  2,*?00  .Spanish  dollars  per  picul  j  and  for  the 
third,  1,600  Spanish  dollars.  From  these  prices  it  is  sufflriently  evident,  that  the  birds*  nests  are  no 
more  than  an  article  of  etp.inslve  luxury.  They  are  consnmed  only  by  the  great;  and,  indeed,  tlie 
best  part  is  sent  to  the  capital  fur  tbe  consumptiun  of  the  cimrt.  The  ^eni^ual  Chinese  use  them,  under 
tha  imagination  that  tbev  are  powerfultv  stimuUtiiig  and  tonics  but  it  is  probable  that  theirmnci 
valuable  quality  is  their  b»ing  perfectly  harmless.  The  people  of  Japan,  who  so  much  resemble  the 
Chinese  in  many  of  their  habits,  have  no  tastp  for  the  «*dible  nests ;  and  how  tbe  latter  acquired  a 
laste  for  this  for^i^a  eoauuofUtjr  Is  nolasssiogular  thaa  Mm*  p^rsevarhig  lo  it.    Amoag  Ukb  westers 
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ntKUM  iboK  !•  nothlBg  parallel  to  it,  unleM  we  except  (he  whimsical  eatimatlon  in  which  the  Rnmana 
held  loiBe  articiea  of  luziiry,  remarkable  for  their  scarcity  rather  tlian  for  any  qualities  ascribed  to 
tbem." 

Mr.  Crawfhrd  estimates  the  whole  quantity  of  birds'  nests  exported  flrom  the  Archipelago  at  343,400 
Ihs.  worth  384,3801.  "The  TaJue,"  he  obserrea,  ''of  this  immense  property  to  the  country  which 
ivodueesii,  rests  upon  the  capricious  wants  of  a  single  people.  It  is  ctaiuied  as  the  exclusive  pro- 
perly of  the  Bovereign,  and  every  where  forms  a  valuable  branch  of  bis  income,  or  of  tlte  revenue  of  * 
the  Rtate.  This  value,  however,  is  of  course  not  equal,  and  depends  upon  the  situation  and  the  cir* 
cumstaoces  connected  with  the  caverns  in  which  the  nests  are  found.  Being  often  in  remote  and  se- 
questered situations,  In  a  country  so  lawless,  a  property  so  valuable  and  exposed  is  subject  to  the  per- 
petual depredation  of  freebooters,  and  it  not  unlVequenily  bapnens  that  an  attack  upon  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal oliject  of  the  warfare  commiltad  by  one  petty  state  agatDst  another.  In  puch  situations,  the 
axpense  of  ajfording  tham  protection  is  so  heavy,  that  they  are  necessarily  of  little  value.  In  situa- 
tions where  the  caverns  are  difficult  of  access  to  strangers,  and  where  there  reigns  enuugh  of  order 
and  tmnquillity  to  secure  them  IVoni  internal  depredation,  and  to  admit  of  the  nests  being  obtained 
witbout  other  expense  than  the  simple  labour  of  collecting  them,  the  value  of  the  property  is  very 
(QieaL  The  eavKrns  of  Karaitg'halang,  in  Java,  are  of  this  desrription.  These  annually  afford  ^,^\Q 
Ibi.  of  nests,  which  are  worth,  at  the  Batavia  prices  of  3,200,  3,500,  and  1,300  Spanish  dollars  the  picul, 
fr  the  respective  kinds,  nearly  13v),000  Bpanisn  dollars ;  and  the  whole  expense  of  collecting,  curing, 
and  psekhig,  aoMnints  to  no  mora  tlian  U  per  cent,  on  this  amonnt.  The  price  of  birds'  nests  is  of 
course  a  monopoly  nrice,  the  quantity  produced  belna  by  nature  limited,  and  incapable  of  augmenta- 
tion. The  value  of  the  labour  expended  in  bringing  oirds'  nests  to  market  is  but  a  trifling  portion  of 
their  price,  which  consists  of  the  highest  sum  that  the  luxurious  Chlnt^se  wKI  ailbrd  to  pay  for  them, 
BBd  wbieh  is  a  tax  pai4l  by  that  nation  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Indian  islands.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
production  upon  which  human  industry  is  exerted,  of  which  the  cost  of  production  besrs  so  small  a 
proportion  to  the  market  price." — (dee  also  the  valuable  work  of  CourU  Mogendorp,  Coup  d*  CZui^  star 
rA!deJa«a,p.30l.> 

BISMUTH  (Ger.  WUrmdhf  Du.  Bismuth,  Bergsfeen  ;  Tr,  Bismuth;  It.  Btsmutter 
8p.  Bismuth,  Piedra  inga  ;  Rus.  Wt.tmt^  ;  Lat  Bismuthum),  a  metal  of  a  reddish  white 
colouT^  and  almost  deatitate  of  taste  and  smelL  It  is  softer  than  copper ;  its  specific  gravity 
is  9*822.  When  hammered  cautiously,  ita  density  is  oonaiderably  increased ;  it  breaks, 
however,  when  struck  smartly  by  a  hammer,  and,  consequently,  is  not  malleable,  nei- 
ther can  it  be  drawn  out  into  wire  \  it  melts  at  the  temperature  of  476^4— (7%om«in'f 
Chtmisiry.) 

**BinBnth  is  used  In  tbeenropoaltion  of  pawtar,  la  the  ihbricatiov  of  printers'  typps,  and  hi  various 
other  mdtaUie  mixtures.  With  an  equal  weight  of  lead,  it  forms  a  brilliant  white  alloy,  much  harder 
than  lead,  and  more  malleable  than  bismuth,  though  not  ductile ;  and  if  the  proportion  of  leud  be  In- 
cnased,  it  li  rendered  still  more  malleable.  Bight  parts  of  bismuth,  A  of  lead,  and  3  of  tin,  conetl- 
tote  the  fusible  metal,  sometimes  called  Newton's,  from  its  discoverer,  which  melts  at  the  heat  of  boil- 
iflg  water,  and  may  he  fVjsed  over  a  candle  in  a  piece  of  stUT paper  without  burning  the  paper.  Pew- 
tetert'  solder  is  formed  of  one  part  of  bismuth,  with  5  of  lead,  and  3  of  tin.  It  forms  the  basis  of  a 
sympathetic  ink."— (Urs.) 

firrUMEN  (Ger.  Judmpeehf  Da.  Jodenlym.;  It  Aafaitos  3p.  MfaUo;  Port  As- 
pha&o :  Boa.  AtfaU  ;  Lat  Asphatum,  Bitumen  Judaicum),  This  term  includes  a  con- 
■dcrabi*  range  of  inflammable  mineral  substances,  burning  with  flame  in  the  open  air.  They 
dtfler  in  consisteiicy,  from  a  thin  fluid  to  a  solid ;  but  the  solids  are  for  the  moat  part  liqu&- 
fiable  at  a  moderato  heat  They  are^ — 1.  Naphtha  ;  a  fine,  white,  thm,  fragrant,  colourless 
oil,  which  isBues  out  of  white,  yellow,  or  black  clays  in  Persia  and  Media.  This  is  highly 
uiflammable.  Near  the  viltage  of  Amiano,  in  the  state  o(  Parma,  there  exists  a  spring  which 
pelds  this  substance  in  sufficient  quantity  to  illuminate  the  city  of  Genoa,  for  which  purpose 
it  is  employed.  With  certain  vegetable  oils,  naphtha^  is  said  to  form  a  good  varnish.— 2. 
PetrokumiB  much  thicksr  than  naphtha,  resembling  in  consistence  common  tar.  It  has  a 
ilroiig  disagreeable  odour,  and  a  blacki^  or  reddish  brown,  colour.  During  combustion,  it 
emits  a  thick  black  smoke,  and  leaves  a  little  residue  m  the  form  of  black  coal.  It  is  more 
abundant  than  the  first  mentioned  variety,  from  which  it  docs  not  seem  to  diflcr,  except  in 
being  more  inspiBBated.  It  occurs,  oozing  out  of  rocks,  in  the  vicinity  of  beds  of  coal,  or  float- 
ing upon  the  surface  of  springs.  In  the  Birman  empire,  near  Rainanghong,  is  a  hill  con- 
taining coal,  into  which  520  pits  have  been  sunk  for  the  collection  of  petroleum,  the  annual 
produce  of  the  bill  being  about  400,000  hogsheads.  It  is  used  by  ^e  inhabitants  of  that 
oouDtry  as  a  lamp  oil,  and,  when  mingled  with  earth  or  ashes,  a3  fuel.  In  the  United  States 
it  is  found  ahtindantly  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  New  York,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name 
i>t  Seneca  or  Genexee  oil.  It  is  also  obtained  from  wells  in  the  island  of  Zante.  Herodotus 
telk  OS,  that  he  has  seen  tliese  wells — (lib.  iv.  c  19.*).) ;  and  the  description  he  has  given  of 
them,  tuid  of  the  mode  of  obtaining  the  petroleum,  corresponds,  in  all  respects,  with  the 
accounts  of  the  best  modem  travellers.  The  average  annual  produce  of  the  Zante  springs 
Is  about  100  barrels*— (CAtfnd/er's  Travels  in  Greece,  4to  eil.  p.  301.;  Holland's  Travels 
OT  Gftece,  4to  ed.  p.  18.)  Petroleum  is  particularly  abundant  in  Persia.  **  When  taken 
from  the  pit  it  is  a  thick  liquid  resembling  pitch.  The  bottoms  of  most  vessels  which  nB\'i- 
gate  flie  Enphrates  and  Tigris  are  covered  with  it,  and  it  is  also  used  in  lamps,  instead  of 
oil,  by  the  natives.  The  most  productive  fountains  are  those  of  Kerkook,  Mendali,  and 
Badkn.  Tbe-woUs  in  the  neightwurbood  of  the  latter  seem  to  be  quite  inexliaustible,  being 
no  sooner  emptied  than  they  again  begin  to  fill  8ome  of  them  have  been  found  to  yield 
from  1,000  to  1,500  Iba.  aday  T'— iCiVinetVf  Persitm  Empire^  p.  39.  and  359.)— 3.  Maltha, 
ne  &0«pfw,  is  a  solid  vhitish  substance,  not  unlike  tallow.    It  melts  when  heated,  aud  in 
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ooolmg  awamM  the  eontistence  of  white  cerate.  Thk  is,  moet  probably,  the  hUumen  am' 
didum  of  Piiny  (Hist.  Nat,  tib.  xxzv.  c.  15.).  It  ti  not  used  as  pitch ;  bat  itaflbrda  a  better 
light  than  petroleum,  and  emits  a  leas  disagreeable  smelL  It  is  found  on  the  siur&ce  of  the 
Baikal  Lake  in  Siberia,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Bucktiari  in  Persia,  and  in  some 
.  other  places. — 4.  Elastic  Biiumen  yields  easily  to  pressure ;  is  flexible  and  elastic.  It  emits 
a  strong  bitammous  odour,  and  is  about  the  weight  of  water.  On  exposure  to  the  air  it 
hardens,  and  loses  its  elasticity.  It  takes  up  the  traces  of  crayons  in  the  same  manner  as 
caoutchouc,  or  Indian  rubber,  whence  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  mineral  anufckimc  It 
has  hitherto  been  found  only  in  the  lead  mines  of  Derbyshire^ — &  Compact  Biiumm,  or 
Asphaltum,  is  of  a  shining  black  colour,  solid,  and  brittle,  with  «  conohoidal  fracture.  Its 
specific  gravity  varies  from  1  to  1-0.  L&e  the  former  varieties,  it  bums  freely,  and  leaves 
but  little  residuum.  It  is  found  in  ladia,  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  Ftanoe,  in 
Switzerland,  and  in  large  deposits  in  sandstone  in  Albania ;  but  nowhere  so  laigely  as  i« 
the  island  of  Trinidad,  where  it  forms  a  lake  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  of  a  thick- 
ness unknown.  A  gentle  heat  renders  it  ductile,  and  when  mixed  with  grease  or  common 
pitch,  it  is  used  for  paying  the  bottoms  of  ships,  and  is  said  to  protect  them  from  the  tereda 
of  the  West  Indian  seas.  The  ancients  employed  bitumen  in  the  construction  of  their 
buildings.  The  bricks  of  which  the  walls  of  Babylon  were  built  were,  it  is  said  {Hendotua^ 
lib.  i.  §  179.),  cemented  with  hoi  bitumen,  which  gave  them  unusual  solidity. 

BLACKING  (Ger.  Sehuhsckwurze,  Wichse;  Fn  Noir  (dc  eordonmerd) ,-  It  Nero  da 
vgntT  k  searpe  /  Sp.  Negro  dt  zimctoa),  A  fiictitions  article,  prepared  in  various  way% 
used  in  the  blacking  of  shoes.    It  is  in  very  extensive  demand. 

BLACK-LBAD,  om  PLUMBAGO  (Du.  Potloot,-  Fr.  Mine  deplomh  ruur,Pbmb  de 
mine,  Poteioti  Ger.  Polihthy  Reissbley  ;  It  Mtniera  dipiombo,  Pumhtiggine,  Cortzoloi 
Lat  Plumbago,'  8p.  Piedra  mineral  de  plomo\  a  mineral  of  a  dark  steel  grey  colour,  and 
a  metallic  lustre ;  it  is  soft  aifd  has  a  greasy  feel ;  it  leaves  a  dark  coloured  line  when  drawa 
along  paper.  It  is  principally  employed  fa.  the  making  of  pencils ;  it  is  also  employed  in  the 
making  of  crucibles,  in  rubbing  bright  the  surfooe  of  cast-iron  utensila,  and  in  diminishing 
friction,  when  interposed  between  rubbing  sur&oes.  The  finest  speomens  <^  this  mineral 
are  found  in  the  celebrated  mine  of  Borrowdale,  in  Cumberland,  worked  since  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.^ — (Thomson*  t  Chemistry,)  Becently,  plumi)ago,  of  a  very  good  quaU^, 
has  been  imported  from  Ceylon. 

BLACK-LEAD  PENCILS  (T>\juPotlo(^pennmi  Fr.  Crayons  noirs;  Ger.  BkystifUf 
It  Lapis  nerof  Port  Lapis  negro  /  Rus.  AaranasehA  /  Sp.  Lapiz  negro),  are  formed  of 
black-lead  encircled  with  cedar. 

BLOOD-STONE  (Ger.  Blutsfein  /  Fr.  Pierre  sanguine  d  erayon  /  It  Sanguignof 
Sp.  Piedra  sangiwtaria  /  Lat  Haematites),  or  the  Lapts  haematites,  a  species  of  calcedony. 
Is  a  mineral  of  a  reddish  cofour,  hard,  ponderous,  with  long  pointed  needles.  It  is  found 
among  iron  ore  in  great  abundance.  These  stones  are  to  be  chosen  of  the  highest  colour. 
with  fine  stria  or  needles,  and  as  much  like  cinnabar  as  possible.  GoUsmiths  and  gilders 
use  it  to  polish  their  work.    It  is  also  used  for  trinkets. 

BLUBBER  (Ger.  Thran,  FisdUran;  Du.  Thraan;  It  CHio  di  pesee;  Sp.  GnnsBc, 
Aeeife  de  peseado/  Rus.  Solo  tDorwcamoe,  WoruHUif  Lat.  Oleum  p/semum),  the  fiit  of 
whales  and  other  large  sea-animals,  of  which  train  oil  is  made.  Hie  blabber  b  the  adeps  d 
the  animal :  it  lies  under  thtf  skin,  and  over  the  muscular  flesh :  it  is  about  (I  inches  in 
thickness,  but  about  the  under  lip  it  is  2  or  3  feet  thick.  The  whole  quantity  yielded  bj 
one  of  these  animals  ordinarily  amounts  to  40  or  J^O,  but  sometimes  to  80  or  man  ewt 
Formerly  train  oil  was  manufactured  from  the  blubber  in  the  seas  n>und  Spitsbergen,  and 
other  places  where  whales  were  caught ;  but  the  practioe  is  now  to  bring  the  blubber  homo 
in  casks,  and  to  prepare  the  oil  afterwards. 

It  Is  enacted  by  the  6  Geo.  4.  c.  107  }  44.,  that  before  any  blabber,  train  ofl,  spermacstl  oit  head  mat- 
ter, nr  whale  fins,  shall  be  entered  as  being  entirely  the  prodnce  of  sea-animals  caught  by  the  crews 
of  «hipj  fitted  out  in  the  United  Kinsdom,  or  the  Islands  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Sarlc,  aM  Man,  tha 
master  of  the  ship  importing  such  gooes  shalt  make  oath,  and  the  importer  also  shall  make  oath,  to  the 
he^t  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  that  the  saino  are  the  prodnce  of  fi^h  or  creatures  livine  in  the  sea. 
taken  and  caught  wholly  by  the  crew  of  such  ship,  or  by  the  crew  of  some  other  ship  (naming  h)fitT^ 
out  in  th<>  United  Kingdom,  or  in  one  of  the  islaads  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aid«mey,  Ssrk,  or  Ilea 
(naming  which). 

Before  blubber,  train  oil,  Ibc.  can  be  entered  as  from  a  British  possession,  a  certificate  mast  b« 
obtained  fVom  the  Custom-hnuse  officer  at  such  British  possession,  or  in  defhult  of  such  officer  being 
there,  from  two  principal  Inhabitants,  notifying  that  oath  had  been  made  before  hira  or  them  that  sua 
blubber,  ice.  was  the  produce  of  fieh  or  creatures  living  in  the  sea,  and  had  been  taken  by  British  sab- 
Jects  usually  residing  in  some  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions ;  and  the  importer  u  to  make  oath,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  to  the  same  effect. 

The  gauging  of  casks  of  oil  and  blubber  is  dispensed  with  sfaioa  1835.  They  are  to  be  passed  at  the 
rate  of  196  gallons  the  pipe,  and  63  gailoas  the  hogshead. 

BOATS  are  open  Teasels,  oommonly  wrought  by  oan,  and  of  an  endless  variety  of  duipCi^ 
according  to  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied. 

It  is  ordered  by  stat.  6  Geo.  4.  e.  108.,  that  every  boat  belonging  to  or  attached  f  o  any  other  ressitla 
ifaallhaTe  painted  on  the  ootslde  of  thsstera  of  such  boat,  the  najusof  the  vessel  andptaee  to  whisli 


BOLE. 
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Ae  bokmii,  «ii4  tlM  iDurt«T*a  vane  witbin  lide  of  the  transom,  In  white  or  yeDow  Roman  letters.  % 
inchet  kmf,  on  a  black  lEround,  under  pain  of  fbrfehure.  Boati  not  heUngtng  to  veflseis,  are  to  be 
painted  with  the  name  of  the  owner  and  place  to  whkh  they  belong,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture.  All 
boats  having  double  sides  or  bottoms,  or  secret  places  tat  the  purpose  of  concealing  goods,  or  having 
any  hole,  pipe,  or  other  derlee  Ibr  the  purpose  of  running  goods,  are  to  be  forfeited. 

kegnlUwM  (/  WaUrmam  «n  tJks  TikasMSv— From  Chelsea  Bridge  towards  Windsor,  U.  per  half  mUe 
for  scQllerA. 

Over  the  water  dlreetlr  between  Windsor  and  Crawley's  wharf,  Greenwich  (excepting  the  Sunday 
Anies),  for  one  person,  m.  i  two  persons,  1^.  each ;  exceeding  two  persons,  lit.  each. 

To  or  from  ehlps  westward  of  Greenwich,  for  one  j  "  •  *• 

where  the  distance  to  the  ship  does  not  exceed  the  c 
shaH  he  taken. 

To  or  from  ships  eastward  of  Greenwich,  st  tba  rate  of  Ai.  per  half  mile. 

To  or  fhim  Tassels  for  passengers,  for  one  person  id, ;  exceeding  one  person,  9d.  each,  with  not 
ezreedlng  56  lbs.  of  luggage  for  each.    After  this  at  tho  rate  of  U.  per  rwt. 

Watermen  detained  by  paseenfera  to  be  paid  for  time  or  disUnce,  at  the  option  of  the  watermen. 

«.  d.  I  9.4, 

Bf  71sw/n* a  Aslritf  QBrs.~Flnt hov  -SO    Each  sneeeedteg  boor  -  -  -     1  0 

Second  boor  ->  -  -  -  -     1  €  1  For  the  day     •  •  -  -  -   13  0 

To  bat  from  7  a.  ■.  to  6  r.  m.  between  Michaelmas  and  Lady  Day  %  and  tnm  0  a.  K.  to  0  p.  m.  from 
Udy  Day  to  Hickaelmas. 

8oVLLn*s  Fanas. 


le  person,  2d. ;  exceeding  one  person,  Id.  each ;  and» 
»  distance  across  the  river,  the  fare  across  the  river 


LoBdenBridM 
floothwarfc  Bridge 
Btecfcfrian  Bridge 
Waterloo  Bridge 
Westminster  Vridgt 
Lanheth  BtAin 
Vaaxhall  Birtdga 


TV  BfHf^  fe.  scand  in  tk*  fuOowhtg  ^rdtr. 


Nine  Elme 

Bed  House,  Battersea 

Swan  Stairs,  Chelsea 

Chelsea  Bridge 

Iron  Gate 

Union  Stairs 

King  Edward  ditto 


The  Are  fiom  either  of  the  abore  places  to  the  next  is  3d. 


ShadweU  Dock  Slain 
KMney  ditto 
Limehouse  Hole  ditto 
Ditto.  Torrington  Arms 
Depliord,  George  Stairs 
Ditto,  I<ow- Water  Gate 
Greenwich,  Crawley's  WbarH 
,  and  so  on  in  proportion. 


Fssss^s  Jisats.-Oani'  Pkra  8  Paaeengera.  Sculler's  Fare  0  Patsengers. 

each  each  each 

a.  d.  London  Bridge  to  ;  4.  London  Bridge  to  *.  4. 

•    0    0  Brentford     •       -  -IS  Walton-npon-Thames     I    0 

-  0   7  Isleworth    -       -  -IS  Shepperton  -       -  -    9   0 

-  0   8  Richmond    -       -  -IS  Weybridge  -       -  -SO 

-  0  8  Twickenham  -  -  1  0  Lalehaoi  -  -  -SO 
Barn'sEfana-  -  -  0  8  Tide-end  Town  -  -  1  6  Chertsey  -  -  -  3  0 
Bkmmersmlth  -  .•  0  0  Kingston  -  -  -  1  0  Staines  -  -  -  3  8 
ChfMrIek  •  •  -  0  0  Hampton  Comrt  •  -  I  0  Datcbet  «  -  -SO 
Biraes  -       •      •      -    1   0  Hampton  Town  «  -    1    0  Windsor     -      •  -SO 

.MoiUaka       *       -       -10  Sunbary      ...    1    0 


London  Bridge  to 
Chelsea  Bridge 
Wandsworth 
Putney 


'%l 


.      .      -   0   0       BlaefcwaU    •      •      -   0  9       Gravasend  .      .      -    1   0 

.       -       -    0   6        Woolwich  -       -       -    I    01 

For  a  fliD  bottt  load  of  Inggage,  same  as  (br  8  passengers.  For  half  a  load,  same  as  for  4  passengen 
iVtalflss.— Taking  more  than  ibre,  not  exceeding  3{. 

Waterman  to  have  a  list  of  fbres  in  his  boat,  and  on  not  pemttting  the  iMSsenger  to  examine  it,  tha 
pMseager  is  dlacharged  from  paying  his  ftire,  and  the  waterman  may  be  fined  not  exceeding  51. 
Beftising  to  take  a  passenger,  or  not  answerbig  when  called  by  the  number  of  bis  boat,  not  exceed- 

.    _  .trtly  delaytog  a  passenger,  not  exceeding  S. 

Btfbsing  to  permit  any  person  to  read  the  name  and  number  of  his  boat,  or  to  tell  his  Christian  or 
nmame,  or  the  -number  of  his  boat,  tn  Miyr  J*^  kiefurtf  or  making  use  of  any  abusive  language,  not 
eieeedingU. 

Jtato  and  Bj^-hma  Mad*  lylils  CwwHtfMdtrm9m^  IM^/^pHI,  18B8.— Letting  his  boat  remain  at  any 
tmtrs.  whla  wilAilly  afaeent,  or  not  belag  ready  to  uka  a  passenger  into  his  boat,  not  exceeding  II. 

BeAising  to  ghre  his  name  or  nvmber,  or  that  of  any  other  waterman,  not  exceeding  1/. 

Ofastracmg  a^yotiwr  waterman  in  taking  la  or  laaoing  a  passenger,  or  obstmeting  a  passenger,  not 
eicee4inf  II. 

Towing  or  heinf  tswad  by  any  other  boat  wItlKMit  the  constat  of  aO  the  passangers,  not  exceed* 

Agreeing  to  uke  any  less  sum  than  the  rate  allowed,  and  afterwanis  demanding  more  than  the  sum 
agreed  for,  not  exceeding  31. 

Onhr  two  boats  to  be  placed  aboard  any  steamboat  at  the  same  time  la  turn.  Waterman,  previoos 
to  taking  tnm  aa  albreeald«  to  lie  wHh  hk  boat  upon  his  oars  at  least  one  boat's  length  distant  from 
any  other  boat  tying  alongside,  and  shall  not  ajiproach  nearer,  until  after  the  former  boat  shall  liavia 
proceeded  two  boats'  length,  not  exceeding  V. 

The  ollkeaa  of  Barboar^masters  are  In  Littto  Tbamat  atreat,  St.  Catharlna'a;  and  Canal  Offiea, 
ftackwafi. 

BOZiE,  a  finable  carAy  •obatenca,  a  spedei  of  tha  aoi^Mtona  family.  Specific  gn^vtty 
1*4Id9»  Itkfoqiidin  tbeiriaod  of  Leiiuioe,  whence  it  iaeomeciixi^ 
nd  in  Anoenia,  Italy^  Firauoe»  dileeiav  variooe  paits  of  South  America,  6cc  Armenian  and 
Fnaeh  bolea  wen  at  oqb  time  not  tmcommon  in  tbie  countiy,  being  need  in  the  materia 
iBedica,.bat  they  are  now  cntimly,  or  ahnopt  entirely,  diacarded.  In  India,  however,  Arme- 
nian bole  eliU  continQea  to  be  in  extensive  demand.  It  b  brought  to  Bombay  from  the 
Penaan  G^  It  ia  soft,  feeli  greeey  to  the  touch,  adherea  strongly  to  Ihe  tongue,  and  Is 
^my  franeiUe ;  ftiegeaeAllyof  a  yellowiih brown  colour;  thoopifa  nometimei  it  is  seen  of 
a  &iel|eah  ledy  whic»  is  the  variety  held  in  the  highest  eatimauon.  Some  savage  nations, 
•Mh  as  the  OUomsqiias,  described  by  M.  Humboldt,  are  in  the  habit  of  allaying  the  peina 
of  hmigsr  by  «altng  bolea.    The  iavanesa,  when  they  wish  to  become  thin,  eat  cakei^ 


Hin4oot     ....  -    103,800 

Paraees      ...  -  -     18,5^ 


total    101,590 


;»0  BOHEA,  BOMBAY. 

called  i€tna&mpa,  made  of  bole. — (Lewia,  Mat.  Medlea  ;  T%»m9orCt  Chemkhy  :  AinMs 
Mat,  IndicaJ)  I 

BOHEA.  a  species  of  tea.    See  Tea.  i 

BOMBAY,  a  sea-port  on  the  western  coast  of  British  India,  being,  after  Calcutta  and  ' 
Canton,  the  greatest  commercial  emporium  in  the  East;  lat  18^  56'  N.,  long.  72^  57'  £. 
It  is  situated  on  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  a  small  island  of  the  same  name,  separated 
from  the  main  land  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  forming,  with  the  contiguous  islands  of  Colabah, 
Salsettc,  Butcher's  Island,  and  Caranjah,  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  India.  Bombay 
Island  was  ceded  by  the  Portuguese  to  the  English  in  1661,  as  the  dower  of  Queen  Cathe- 
rine, wife  of  Charles  II.,  and  was  taken  possession  of  in  1664;  so  that  it  has  been  in  our 
occupation  about  170  years,  being  by  far  the  oldest  of  our  poasessions  in  the  East.  In  1668, 
it  was  transferred  by  the  crown  to  the  East  India  Company,  by  letters  patent*  in  free  and 
common  aoccage,  on  payment  of  the  annual  rent  of  lOA  But,  by  the  present  charter,  it  has 
reverted  to  the  crown,  with  the  rest  of  the  Company's  assets,  beuig  held  by  the  Company  in 
trust  merely.  On  its  cession  to  the  crown  of  England,  in  1661,  its  population  did  not  ex- 
ceed 15,000  souls,  the  outcasts  of  the  natives  of  India.  It  now  contains  l5,474  houaea, 
valued  at  3,606,424/.  and  a  population  exceeding  339,000.  The  following  statement  of  the 
population  of  Bombay,  at  difiereot  periods,  will  show  its  pwgimn — 

1664,  when  taken  possesalon  of         -    15,000 1  1810      -          -          -          -          -    101,560 
1716, 10.000 1  1830 «29,000 

The  census  of  1816  exhibits  the  proportion  of  the  different  classes  of  inhabitants  aa 
follows  :— 

British,  not  military           -           -          -  1,840 

Ditto,  military  and  marine            •>          -  d,460 
Native  Christians,  Aimeniaas,  and  da* 

scendants  of  Portuguese            -           -  11,500 

Jews 800 

Mohammedans        -          -          «    .      -  88,000 

The  fort  stands  on  the  south-^ast  extremity  of  the  bland,  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  Im* 
mediately  over  the  harbour.  The  fortificaUons  are  extensive,  and  on  the  sea  side  very 
strong. 

Bombay  Barbour  is  one  of  the  safest  and  mosteonuihodious  In  India.  It  Js  bounded  on  the  west  end 
north  by  the  island  of  Colahah,  or  Old  Woman's  Island,  Bombay  Island,  and  the  Island  of  Salsette. 
The  first  two  are  separated  only  by  a  narrow  creek  fordaUe  at  low  water,  and  Bombay  Island  v\(as 
Joined  to  Salsette  by  a  causeway  constructed  in  1805.  On  the  east  side  of  the  harbour,  between  it 
und  the  main  land.  Is  Botehar's  Iriand,  distant  about  4  mites  from  Bomliav ;  and  inmiedialely  bahind 
Butcher's  Island  is  the  famons  island  of  Elephanta.  About  3  miles  south  Erom  Butcher's  Itland  bt  the 
Island  of  Caranjah,  on  the  western  side  of  whkh,  next  the  harbour,  is  an  extensive  shoal.  S.  W.  from 
Caranjah,  distant  about  5  miles,  is  Tull  point ;  between  which  and  Colabah,  or  Old  Woman's  Island, 
la  the  entrance  to  the  harbour.  There  is  a  light-house  on  the  southern  extremity  of  Colabah  Island, 
elevated  about  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  in  clear  weather  may  be  eeen  at  the  distanee 
of  7  leagues.  The  point  on  which  the  light-house  stands  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  an  ettensive 
reef  of  rocks  divided  into  prongs :  of  these,  the  most  dangerous  is  the  prong  stretching  8.  W.  about  3 
miles  from  the  lieht-house,  and  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  the  entrance  into  the  harbour.  The 
reef  stretching  W.  N.  W.  from  Tull  point  about  3i  miles,  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  entrance ; 
Uie  breadth  of  the  channel  between  them  being  about  3  mUes,  with  a  depth  of  from  7  to  8  fkthoms. 
In  going  into  the  harbour,  it  is  necessary  to  clear  a  sunken  rock,  lying  almost  due  east  from  the  light* 
bouse,  at  about  li  mile  disunt  i  and  also  a  banJt,  called. the  middle  ground,  lying  nearly  opposhe  to 
and  about  li  mile  from  the  southern  extremfty  of  the  town.— (See  J^koUon  awL  ffatso**s  PUm  V 
Bombay  Harbour.) 

Docks, — Bombay  is  the  only  port  of  consequence  in  British  India  in  which  &e  rise  and 
fidl  of  the  tide  are  so  eonsiderahle  as  to  admit  of  the  formation  of  extensive  wet  docks.  At 
ordinary  spring  tides,  the  rise  is  about  14  feet,  but  occasionally  as  high  as  17.  The  capa- 
cious docks  constructed  by  the  East  India  Company  are  their  property,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  under  the  directum  of  Parseai,  who,  excepting  the  Chinese,  are  the  most  industrious 
and  intelligent  people  of  the  East  The  expense  of  repairing  ships  in  them  is  enormoos. 
Merchant  vessels  of  great  stte,  or  from  I'.OOO  to  1^200  tons  burden,  for  the  cotton  trade  to 
China,  have  been  built  in  these  doeka.  Frigatea  and  line^of-battle  ships  have  also  been  occa- 
sipnally  constructed  in  ihem,  sometimes  under  the  exclusive  direction  of  Parsee  artifioets, 
8hipe  built  at  Bombay,  on  acooont  of  the  timber  being  brought  from  a  great  distance^  are 
very  costly ;  but  bemg,  contrary  to  the  practice  in  other  parts  of  India,  entirely  conatracled 
of  teak,  they  are  l!he  most  durable  Teasela  in  the  world,  requiring  little  rapair,  amd  often  r«i« 
ning  50  or  60  years.  Being  for  the  most  part  built  by  natives,  without  any  veiy  atriot  ap* 
plication  of  the  rules  of  art,  they  are  commonly,  though  not  alwaya,  heavy  aailers. 

JlfoniM.— Accounts  are  here  kept  in  rupees;  each  rupee'being  divided  into  4  quarters,  and  each  quarter 
into  100  reas.  The  rupee  is  also  divided  into  16  annas,  Or  00  pica.  An  urdee  is  3  reas  i  a  doreea,  0 
reas ;  a  dooganey,  or  singla  pic»,  4  reas ;  a  foddea,  or  double  pice,  8  reas ;  a  fiannchea  is  5  rupees  t 
and  a  gold  mohur,  15  rupees.  Of  these,  Che  annas  and  reas  only  are  Imaginary  monies.  The  co^s 
of  Bombay  are  the  roobur,  or  gold  rupee,  the  silver  rupee,  and  Uieir  dhristons ;  also  the  douUe  and 
single  pice,  the  urdee,  and  doreoa,  which  are  eopper  coins  with  a  mixture  of  tin  or  lead.  The  follew- 
Uif  is  the  assay  and  starting  vslae  of  the  present  gold  and  silver,  coinage  of  Boinbay  t-r- 
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Gold  molnir         -  -  -  -       ifJb  -  ifi^M  -  fg'lS 

8JlT«rrapee        ....       1790  -  164  «8  -  8-48 

Ib  tbe  East  India's  Ooaipftny's  llxianolal  ■ceoirats  rendered  to  pariiament,  the  Bombay  nipee  to 
reckoned  at  S«.  3d.  The  charge  for  coinage  in  tbe  Boinhay  Mint  is  2^  per  cent,  for  gold,  and  8  per 
ceaij  Ibr  ttlver,  Including  the  charges  for  refining.  The  machinery  for  this  mint  wai  sent  out  from 
Sagftuid  a  few  y«ara  ago,  and  is  complete,  but  very  costly.  At  Bombay  there  are  no  banke,  as  at 
JIadias  and  Calcatta,  and  paper  money  Is  unknown  in  mercantile  transaction!. 

Wmghu  sHd  MiuamT90i-^Th%  weif  bta  and  measures  used  at  Bombay  are  as  follow  :— 


OsU  smt  aater  Weight, 


40Walta»iTolai»170 

Pmrl  W9igU> 

1  Tucka  -  0?b8 
mTucIras  -IRottee-  S 
M  Botiees  »  ^  Tank    ->7fi 

OMMimisi  ^«VA<. 

IT&nk    -  0    0  9-488 
n Tanks  «1  Beer     -   0  11  38 
408e«rs   ->lMaund-98    0  0 
weights  are  used  for  all  heavy  goods,  eX' 


7  Pailies  -  1  Parah  -   19  "o  ihO 

8  Y>arahs»  1  Candy  -  150  12  128 

«sir^«as«rs. 

oMcimJm 
10}  AAowliei  -^  1  Parah  «*      )807-61 
lOOParahs     -  1  Anna  »  100761 
16  Annas      ->  1  Bash   «  2572176 
The  anna  weight  2^  tons,  and  the  rash  40  tMs. 

Liqvar  Meatnrt, 
(SplfHtaad  Coontiy  Amck.) 
Th«  fSAr  weighs  60  Bombay  Rnpees,  and  eqnali 
1  lb.  80s.  S^dr.  s  and  SO  seers  make  the  mauoa. 

Long  Measure. 


16  Tuseods  - 1  Hath  «  18 
24  Tussoos  »  1  Guz   =  27 


Orttin  Mtmnre. 

1N.M.    ir. 

2Tinvees  <- 1  Beer  »  0  11    3*2 

4  Beers       >  1  Paily»-  S  12  12-8 
An  the  foregoing  standaids  are  like  wise  divided  into  halves,  qnarters,  &c.    The  preeedbig  weights 
and  measures  are  generally  nfed  in  Bombay ;  but  it  sometime*  occurs  in  mercantile  transactions,  that 
calcniations  are  made  in  pounde  and  raaunds,  which  last  weight  is  reckoned  at  40, 40|,  41,  43i,  and  44 
leers  ;  and  sometimes  in  Burst  candies  of  20, 21,  and  22  mauuds. 

Sh^>pmg,  Commerce,  4«<*-^At  Bombay  there  is  an  insnranee  society  with  a  capital  of 
SO  \»CB  of  rupees,  or  about  200,000/1  sterling ;  and  th^re  are  also  private  underwriters  who 
inaoie  separately  on  ships.  In  1820,  and  we  believe  the  nnmbcr  continues  about  the  same, 
there  weiB  45  registered  ships  belonging  to  this  port  engaged  in  the  trade  to  China  and 
Europe,  tbe  aggregate  burden  of  which  amounted  to  about  20,000  tons,  giving  at  an  average 
450  tons  to  each  ship.  These  are  for  the  most  part  navigated  by  Indian  seaxnen  or  Las* 
cars,  those  of  Bombay  bdng  acoounted  by  far  the  best  in  India ;  the  master  and  superior 
officers  only  being  EngUshmen.  Besides  these  large  vessels,  there  is  a  numerous  class  of 
native  craft,  under  various  forms  and  names.  In  1820,  they  were  computed  to  amoimt  in 
all  to  near  47,000  tons,  of  irom  2  to  176  tons  each.  These  vessels,  besides  furnishing  the 
town  with  firewood,  hay,  straw,  dec.  from  the  neighbouring  continent,  navigate  coastways 
Irom  Cape  Comoriii  to  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  and  sometimes  cross  the  sea  to  Muscat  and  the 
Arabian  Gfi1£  Durmg  the  eight  fidr  months,  that  is,  from  October  to  May,  the  largest  sized 
vessels  perform  five  or  Ax  tripe  to  Damaun,  ^urat,  Cambay,  Broach,  Jiunbosier,  and  Cutch, 
bfingiog  from  these  ports,  where^  they  sometimes  winter,  and  where  many  of  their  owners 
teside,  cotton,  ghee,  oil,  pulse,  wheat,  cotton  cloths,  tuubcr,  firewood,  putchok,  mawah,  &c. ; 
and  return  to  the  northern  ports  laden  with  the  produce  of  Burope,  Bengal,  and  China. 
The  capital  employed  in  this  trade,  in  the  minor  articles  of  commerce^  exclusive  of  cotton, 
has  been  estimated  to  amount  to  1,500,000/.  sterling. 

The  island  of  Bombay,  a  small  and  sterile  spot,  containing  only  about  18}  square  miles, 
afibtds  AO  prodnoe  for  exportaliofi ;  indeed,  hardly  yields  a  week's  consumption  of  corn  for 
ili  inhabitants.  Neither  is  the  neighbouring  territory  fruitful ;  nor  does  the  whole  presidency 
of  Bombay,  although  estimated  to  contain  about  70,000  square  miles,  and  £rom  10,000,000 
to  1 1^)00,000  inhabitants,  yield*  with  the  exception  of  cotton  and  rice,  any  of  the  great  colo* 
ntal  staples,  such  as  cofiee,  sugar,  and  indigo ;  a  circumstance  that  seems  mainly  ascribabla 
to  the  impolitic  rsstraints  upon  the  en^Ioyment  of  British  settleis  and  capital  that  have  been 
hitherto  imposed  by  law,  and  acted  upon  with  peculiar  rigour  in  this  and  the  sister  presi* 
deocy  of  Madras,  in  contradistinction  to  the  greater  latitude  afforded  in  Bengal.  Bombay 
is,  notwithstanding,  a  great  emporium  for  the  exports  and  imports  of  foreign  countries.  Its 
poodpal  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  oountries  on  the  Gulft  of  Cambay,  Persia, and  Arabia: 
with  Calciitta,  China,  Great  Brifnin,  and  other  European  countries,  and  the  United  Stales 
of  America.  From  the  countries  on  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  it  receives  cotton  wool  and  grain ; 
tod  from  the  Pefsian  and  Arabian  Gulfs,  raw  silk  of  Persia,  copper  from  the  same  country, 
and  abo  peArk,  galls,  cofSeo,  gum  arable,  bdellium,  copal,  myrrh,  olibanum,  and  asafoetida, 
with  dates,  and  other  dried  fruits,  horses,  and  bullion.  Its  exports  to  Arabia  and  Persia 
consist  of  grain,  raw  sugar  from  China  and  Bengal,  British  cotton  manufactures,  woollens^ 
and  metals,  pepper  and  other  spAocs.  From  Calcutta,  Bombay  receives  raw  silk,  sugar, 
kdigoy  ai^  grain  ;  and  exports  to  it  oak  timber,  coir,  or  the  fibre  of  the  coco  nut  husk,  with 
coeomtfi  and  nndal-wood.  •  The  trade  between  Bombuy  and  Calcutta  has  declined  sino^ 
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the  sbofitton  of  Ae  restrictiTe  lystem  in  1815  gave  t^  Bombay  a  wider  interooone  with 
foreign  conntriefl.  PreirioiMlj  to  the  opening  of  the  trade,  Calcutta  wu  the  entr^ffdt  from 
whidh  many  of  the  productions  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Bombay  used  to  find  a  market  In 
distant  countries.  In  1813  and  1814,  according  to  the  Costom-houae  returns  of  Calcutta, 
the  value  of  the  imports  into  it  from  Bombay  amounted  to  400,000/.  sterling ;  in  1819  and 
1830,  to  360,000il;  and  ia  1827  and  1828,  to  200,000^  The  exports  from  CakutU  to 
Bombay  in  the  first-named  year  amounted  to  280,0001;  and  in  1837,  to  only  half  thai 
amount  The  greatest  branch  of  the  trade  of  Bombay  usad  to  be  that  with  China ;  but  it 
has  considerably  declined  of  late  years.  The  principal  article  of  export  ia  cotton  wool,  to 
which  opium  has  been  added  since  we  obtained  possession  of  the  province  of  Malwa.  The 
minor  articles  are  pepper,  sandid-wood,  Arabian  guma,  salt-fish,  fish  maws,  and  sharks'  fina. 
The  imports  consist  of  alum,  camphor,  casna,  nankeens,  rhuboh,  tea,  raw  sugar,  vermilioqa, 
and  other  points,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  bullion.  In  1828  and  1829,  the  number 
of  ships  which  cleaxvd  out  from  Bombay  for  Canton  was  85,  of  the  burden  of  25,781  tons ; 
but  the  number  which  entered  from  thenoe  was  only  30,  of  the  burden^  17,534  tons ;  many 
of  the  ships  which  cleared  out  hanng  made  intermediate  voyages  after  discharging  thoir 
cargoes  at  Canton. 

The  principal  export  from  Bombay  to  Great  Britain  is  cotton  wool,  after  which  firfkyir 
pepper,  cardamoms,  Arabian  gums  and  drugs,  and  PersiBn  raw  silk.  The  chief  imports  mm 
cotton  iabrics  and  cotton  tmst,  lor  both  of  which  Bombay  is,  after  Calcutta,  the  gieateat 
mart  in  India ;  woollens,  iron,  cof^)er,  spelter,  glas»>ware,  dec  dkc  Bombay  trades  with 
France  and  Hamburgh,  but' not  to  any  considerable  amomt  Neither  is  her  trade  with  the 
United  States  of  America  of  much  importance.  The  fi>Uowing  stateiDenta,  diawn  up  from 
papeis  laid  before  parliament  in  1830  and  1831,  show  the  whole  amount  of  the  trade  car- 
ried on  by  Bombay,  including  Sttrat,  with  Great  Britaini  foreign  Europe,  and  America,  m 
the  yean  1813  and  1814,  and  1838  and  1839  :^ 

Imports  hito  Bombay  and  flurat. 


1813  and  1814. 

18»  and  1889.                    ] 

amikm. 

TMd. 

Ddlioa. 

IMkL 

From  Great  Britain 

—  Prance 

->     Hamburgli  . 

—  America      - 

Toul      . 

375,710 

£ 
110 

r9,8S8 

£ 

T81,St8 

88,181 

7,8» 

1,401 

£ 

£ 

781.348 

83,101 

74» 

1,401 

«75,71« 

no 

t79,8M 

888,381 

— 

888,304 

Exports  flrora  Bombay  aad  Berat. 

1813  and  1814. 

lOOBaadiaaO.                    { 

MkHL 

ToteL 

Bdliaa. 

TotoL 

To  Great  Britain  - 

—  Franca     - 

—  Hamburgh 

—  America 

£ 

139,943 

£ 

100,811 

£ 
805,154 

£ 

004,054 

0,005 

£ 
139,113 

£ 
833»707 
8,095 

I.              ToUI      - 

136,343 

100,811 

805,154 

700,040 

130,113 

889,708 

In  some  of  the  intermediate  years  between  1814  and  1839  there  was  some  trade  betwett 
Bombay,  Portugal,  and  Braxil,  but  not  very  oonsiderBble.  It  will  appear  firom  these  state* 
menta  that  the  present  imports  into  Bombay  from  Great  Britain  amount  to  above  780,000il, 
and  the  export*  to  near  840,000/1;  the  ftret  having  increased  since  the  opening  of  the  finee 
trade  by  600,000iL  sterling,  or  above  180  per  cent,  and  tiie  latter  by  somewhat  mora  than 
that  amount. 

D»ek  RtgidatUnt.^kt  daylight  the  wicketi  of  the  ntes  are  opooed,  and  at  7oVlnek  the  sentry  ^i«w 
Rair  an  hour  after  aunset  the  gates  are  abut,  the  wicket  of  the  centre  gats  being  left  opeii  till  the 
evening  gun  be  fired.  No  boots,  aavlng  ttaoae  belonging  to  the  Company^a  marine  department^  ow  his 
Majeaty'a  navy,  are  permitted  to  eome  to  the  dock-yara  atalra ;  hot  must  nae  the  picni  expressly  con- 
structed for  their  accommodation.  No  meat,  storea,  or  hatgage  for  the  merchant  ehlpptng,  of  any 
deacription,  are  to  be  paaaed  through  the  dock-yards.  After  the  firing  of  the  evening  gan,  nobody 
belonging  to  the  ahtpa  in  the  harbour,  below  the  rank  of  a  commiaslonod  officer,  ia  to  he  allowed  to 
land  or  enter  the  doek-yard,  without  the  express  permlaalon  of  the  master  attendant,  or  other  consti- 
tuted authorities. 

Boats'  crews  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  quit  their  boat  at  the  stairs,  after  the  hour  of  shatttng  ths 
gates.  Small  craft  are  not  to  deliver  firewood  or  any  other  lading  within  the  itmiu  of  the  yard, 
without  Uie  superintendent's  sanction.  The  ships  and  vessefs  In  dock  are  not  to  land  any  tnmhct 
whatever  on  the  pier.  No  cargo  of  any  description  Is  to  be  landed  la  or  passed  throagh  the  yard,  from 
or  to  any  ship  In  dofck»  witlwut  ths  auperimendtfat's  perstlsskm  te  wriclng.  No  firs  or  light  is  allowed 
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OB  boari  any  «1ii(»  or  Terael  in  dock,  without  the  authority  of  the  luperliiteDdcnt,  to  whom  the  pur« 
))OKM  for  wipch  either  may  be  required,  muat  be  atated  in  writing. 


Ezpoi 

tof  CottOB  fh>m 

.with 

pricee,  freighta,  Jbe.  from  1634  to  1831. 

i 

T^CS^BL 

i 

l' 

4 

If 

Prktot 

About  i,&aajt«. 

li 

II 

!l 

! 

II 

1 

1 

m 

IMct. 

^«. 

11.1* 

noptf.. 

ll»l*m     I 

if,     i.  *. 

»,   *0l,   H5 

ffl,  711^  ai 

■MOT 

,^T» 

»;>ai 

JS,*H 

^ra^I*. 

&tu 

122^1 

I4« 

m 

153 

I3&l4qi 

F3S 

7    0  (.-f    DJ 
11     0  -]J  ]& 
9    0        T     7 

MH 

«;u« 

TO^ 

^a»o(5 

»V*H 

I4,IE9 

1^ 

xn 

iH*jf 

]4& 

]» 

l«« 

.« 

.„ 

ISt 

ma -6  0 

4i,  401,  AS 

MB 

t4^l 

Joa^SflfT 

UM2B 

ii^ 

7,4&1 

*,BOB 

a.wr 

JS3,fa4 

\2^ 

15i 

137 

.4» 

IJff 

a  o^t  0 
T   0  -  e  0 1 

fl    0-  6  lo' 
7    0-6  lOi 

45,   4fl^« 

mt 

0^aa 

lOMM 

iii,afe 

4M70I 

IT^LIS 

1^5  Jl 

4,26J 

i»i,4ei 

Hi! 

130 

122 

Oi 

"^ 

109 

40,  as,  23,  fle 

» 

LMn 

liXM^ 

itT,a!» 

»,Toa 

i9,m 

ii\»ri 

a,9S2 

aii.JkB 

104 

133 

l£> 

><»;.•• 

JC4 

5  30  -a    0 

1    0-i    oi 
1     S—  1     0( 

2i,as,S8 

i«ii 

'^ 

M^ 

\oa,m 

3a,flfr 

11^  ll,D3B 

3,441! 

i»;aeH 

])& 

14« 

'^ 

10& 

l2!iltT 

ffl^   IS,  J9i 

im 

tt^ 

in^ 

HD^n 

17<S» 

I4,i» 

7,M2 

a,^ 

la^&Tl 

114 

■in 

n« 

BO 

iiiJset 

1   15-  3  10  J 
4    0-  4    (» 

M^  az,  40 

!T,m 

Il<^4 

rK,K^  1?,S& 

n^s» 

B^Tll 

j,*ifl 

IBMM 

i(ap 

no 

1041 

TD'  »]    7&i 

as,  15,  a 

From  1,500  to  2,000  balea  may  be  added  to  the  exporu  to  China  for  eaeh  year,  aa,  after  the  Com- 
fany*f  veaaels  are  oominally  loaded,  the  capuiua  take  from  300  to  900  balea,  which  are  never  placed 
apoB  the  Caatom-honae  records. 

(See  MUbMm'a  OrieuuU  Commerc*  ;  BamiUcn^M  Kasl  Indim  Outttteer,  1696 ;  B^mhav  Calendar  and 


Megutsr ;  KeUfa  Camkittf  IViUon'i  Bmntw  of  the  Extmttal  Cenmaree  of  Mmtfml,  vrnder  head  **Ceast 
efMtUbar;**  Pari.  Papers  reUukmjr  to  the  Finaneee  ef  India,  and  Trade  of  India  and  Chinas  1830  and 
I83I :  Seeand  appendix  te  Repari  of  the  Seleet  Committee  on  Public  Departments,  1833,  p.  874 ;  CtreuUr 


BOMBAZINE,  «  kind  of  lilk  stiifi;  originally  manufitctiired  at  Milan,  and  thence  aent 
into  France  and  o/tber  countriea.  Now,  however,  it  ia  nowhere  manufiu^tuied  better,  or  in 
krger  qnantitiea,  than  in  thia  kingdom. 

BONES  of  eattk  and  other  animab  Ate  extenaivelj  need  in  the  arta,  b  forming  handlea 
fer  knirei^  and  Tarioua  other  parpoaee.  So  long  a«  bonea  are  preeerved  fireab,  a  highly 
notritioiii  jelly  may  be  obtained  from  them. 

Bonea  have  latterly  been  employed,  particulaiiy  in  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire,  as  a 
Bianine  for  dnr  soils,  wUh  the  veiy  best  efiect.  They  are  commonly  ground  and  drilled  in, 
in  the  ibtm  of  powder,  with  turnip  aeed.  Their  effect  is  considerably  increased  when  they 
have  imd«gone  the  proeaaa  of  fermentation.  The  quantities  empk»yed  are  usually  about  25 
buahela  of  dust,  or  40  bij^hela  of  large,  to  the  acre.  Besides  the  immense  supplies  collected 
at  home,  tber  have  b^gnn,  within  tlwse  few  years,  to  be  largely  imported  from  the  Continent, 
priodpaHy  nom  the  Netherlands  and  Germany.  They  occupy  about  40,000  tons  of  small 
vessels  belonging  to  dieee  countries.  Mr.  Huskisson  estimated  the  real  value  of  thoae  annu- 
ally imported  fer  the  purpoae  of  being  used  as  manure  at  100,000i^ ;  and  he  contended, 
tfiat  it  was  not  too  miidi  to  suppose,  that  an  advance  of  between  100,OOOiL  and  200,000iL 
expended  on  this  article  occasioned  500,000  additional  quarten  of  com  to  be  brought  to 
market — {Ltoudon**  Enofcicpudia  of  Agrieuliure/  Mr.  Huskisaon*i  Speech,  May  7, 
1827.) 

Actoinit  of  the  Declared  Value  of  the  Boaee  Imported  into  Great  Brltala  dortog  each  of  the  Twelve 
Veara  endiiif  wUh  the  fifth  of  January,  1833;  and  of  the  Aanouat  of  Iluty  charged  on  the  aaaia.— 
{ParL  Pmpar,  No.  708.  Soaa.  1839.) 


- 

Importatnto 

Ton. 

Ditf. 

Bachetf. 

Seadud. 

OfMiBriWa. 

DretendValM. 

Dochnd  Valatb 

ie      s.    d. 

£     a.     d. 

£        a,     d. 

£     e.     d. 

1681 

15,806    19    11 

00    17     0 

15,968      0    11 

159    14     4 

1881 

9,438     0     5 

59    19     0 

0.400    19      5 

04    16      4 

1893 

14,905    15      8 

69      0     0 

14,477    15      8 

144    16      1 

1994 

4MtO    n    11 

89    14     0 

44,033    11     11 

44Q     6      S 

1895 

80,571      5      6 

130      4      0 

86.710    10      9 

867      4    10 
005    15      6 

1896 

•4,747    W      1 

915    16      3 

94.603    14      4 

1687 

T7.«6      •      6 

1,796      4     • 

70,744    11      9 

835      1      9 

1898 

M,78a      9    11 

9,874     5     7 

63.656    15      6 

654    14     • 

1890 

09.741    11    10 

19,399      4     9 

72.063    16      7 

748      7    11 

1830 

M,«S3    10      5 

8,590    13      8 

66,763    10      1 

688      1      6 

1831 

4l5,fl93    10     0 

7,073    16      0 

79.697      6      0 

740     9     • 

1819 

77,»fr      4      4 

13.908      1      1 

01.755      5      6 

940     5      0^ 

VolL— R 
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There  are  no  meaDs  of  distinguuhing  betwoen  the  banes  tmpofted  for  mannie  and  for 
other  purposes. 

BOOK,  BOOKS  (Ger.Bilcher;  Du.  Boeken;  J)^  Bdger ;  8w,  Bdcker ,-  Fr.  Livres  ,- 
It.  Libri ;  Sp,  Lihroa ;  Port.  Livros ;  Run.  Knigi  ,•  Pol.  Ksiaski,  Kftiegi ;  Lat  Libri), 
a  written  or  printed  treatise  or  treatises  on  any  branch  of  science,  art,  or  literature,  oompoaed 
in  the  view  of  instructing,  amuang,  or  perauading  the  reader. 

Copt/rifrht  is  the  right  which  the  authors  of  booka  or  treatises  claim  to  the  excloalTe  pri- 
vilege of  printing,  publishing,  and  selling  them. 

Books  are  sometimes  blank,  as  account  books ;  but  theae  enjoy  no  peculiar  privtlegesy  and 
do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  our  inquities. 

Books  are  divided  into  the  following  dassest  according  to  the  mode  in  which  the  sheets 
of  the  paper  on  which  they  are  printed  or  written  are  folded :  vis.  JbUOf  when  the  sheet  if 
folded  into  two  leaves;  quartOy  when  folded  into /bur  /  octcKo^  when  folded  into  tight  j  dao* 
deelmo,  when  the  sheet  i«  folded  into  twtlvt,  ^^  In  making  these  classificatioDs,  so 
attention  is  paid  to  the  dzc  of  the  sheet. 

I.  Progress  and  present  State  of  the  Law  as  to  the  Copyright  of  Books. — ^It  has  been 
doubted  whether  in  antiquity,  an  author  had  any  exclusive  ri^t  to  a  work,  or  whether, 
having  once  published  it,  he  could  restrain  others  from  copying  it,  and  selling  copies.  We 
incline  to  think  that  he  couki.  The  public  sale  of  copies  of  works  ia  often  rel^Red  to  in  the 
clasaics ;  and  in  such  a  way  ee  warrants  the  inference  that  they  were  productive  to  the  author, 
which  could  not  have  been  the  case  had  every  one  been  permitted  to  copy  them  at  pleasareu 
Terence,  in  one  of  his  plays  {ProL  in  Eunuch.  I.  SO),  says,  Fahuhm,  ^vam  ntMru  aduri 
suimusy  postqucan  asdiles  emerunt  /  but  why  i^ould  the  magistrates  have  bought  it,  had  it 
been  free  to  every  one  to  copy  it  1     Martial,  in  one  of  his  epigrams,  says^— 

Sunt  quidam,  qui  me  diennt  non  tt»e  poctam : 

6e4quimfi  vm JtC,  hibliapoUt,  puUt.  Mart.  Ub.  zfv.  Bp.  ItH. 

This  evidently  conveys  the  idea  that  he  had  assigned  the  right  to  sell  his  book  to  a  angla 
person,  who  profited  by  it.  Passages  to  the  same  elTect  may  be  found  in  Horace  (Dtf  ArU 
Po^JicAj  line  346.),  Juvenal  {Sat.  7.  line  83.),  dtc 

It  would  have  been  singular,  indeed,  had  it  been  otherwise.     Of  all  the  species  of  pro- 
perty a  man  can  possess^  the  fruits  of  his  mental  labours  seem  to  be  most  peculiarly  hla  own. ' 
And  though  it  may,  we  think,  be  shown,  that  many  serious  inconveniencies  would  result 
from  giving  the  same  absolute  and  interminable  property  over  ideas  that  is  given  over  material 
objects,  these  inconveniencies  could  hardly  have  been  perceived  in  antiquity. 

It  will  also  be  observed,  that  in  antiquity  a  copyright  was  of  much  less  value  than  in  modem 
times.*  Books  could  then  not  only  be  multiplied  by  copying  them  with  the  pen ;  and  if  any 
one  chose  privately  to  copy  a  work,  or  to  buy  it  of  anomer,  it  must  have  been  very  difficult 
to  hinder  him ;  but  when  printmg  had  been  introduced,  the  greater  cheapness  of  books  not 
only  extended  the  demand  for  them  in  fkr  greater  proportion,  and  consequently  rendered 
copyrights  more  valuable,  but  it  also  afTorded  the  means  of  preventing  their  piracy.  Print 
ing  is  not  a  device  by  which  a  few  copies  of  a  book  can  be  obtained  at  a  chtep  rate,  h  if 
productive  of  cheapness  only  when  it  is  employed  upon  a  large  scale,  or  when  a  ccmsiderabla 
imprearion  is  to  be  thrown  o£  And  hence,  after  its  invention,  piracy  could  hardly  be  corn- 
mitted  in  secret:  &e  pirated  book  had  to  be  brought  to  maricet ;  the  fraud  was  thus  iure  to 
be  detected,  and  the  ofibnding  party  might  be  proaecutcKl  and  punished. 

For  a  constd^ble  time  after  the  invention  of  printing,  no  questions  seem  to  have  occurred 
with  respect  to  copyrights.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  early  adoption  of  the  licensing 
aystcm.  Governments  soon  perceived  the  vast  importance  of  tibe  powerfril  engine  that  had 
been  brought  mto  the  field ;  and  they  endeavoured  to  avail  themselves  of  its  eneingi^  hy 
intenlicting  the  pubUcation  of  all  works  not  previously  licensed  by  authority.  During  thf 
continuation  of  thia  system,  piracy  waa  effectually  prevented.  The  lioensing  act  (13  dc  14 
Chas.  2.  c.  2.)  and  the  previous  acts  and  proclamations  to  the  same  effect,  prohibited  the 
printing  of  any  book  without  consent  of  the  owner,  as  well  as  without  a  licence.  In  1694^ 
the  licensing  act  finally  expired,  and  the  press  then  became  really  free.  Instead,  however^ 
of  the  summary  methods  for  obtaining  redress  for  any  invasion  of  Uieir  property  enjoyed  by 
them  under  the  licensing  acts,  authors  were  now  left  to  defend  their  rights  at  oommon  law  / 
and  as  no  author  or  bookseller  could  procure  any  redress  for  a  piracy  at  oommon  law,  exo^ 
in  so  far  as  he  could  prove  damage,  property  in, books  was  virtually  annihilated ;  it  being  ia 
most  cases  impossible  to  prove  tlie  sale  of  one  printed  copy  out  of  a  hundred.  Under  theae 
circumstances,  applications  were  made  to  parliament  for  an  act  to  protect  literary  property, 
by  granting  some  speedy  and  effectual  method  of  preventing  the  sale  of  spurious  copies.  Jn 
consequence,  the  statute  8  Am.  3,  c  19.  waa  passed,  securing  to  authors  and  their  asmgneee 
the  ezclosive  right  of  printing  their  books  for  14  years  certain,  from  the  day  of  publication^' 
widi  a  contingent  14  years,  provided  the  author  were  alive  at  the  expiration  of  the  firtfc 
ternu  Persons  printing  books  protected  by  this  act,  without  the  consent  of  the  authora  or 
Iheir  assignees,  were  to  forfeit  the  pirated  copies,  and  Id  for  every  sheet  of  the  nmok 
&ucb  booka  as  were  not  entered  at  Stationen'  Hall  were  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  thia  act. 
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It  had  been  etutomary,  ibr  86me  time  pievious  to  this  period,  for  the  libraries  of  tbe 
UDiveisHiea  tf  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  dte.  to  get  a  copy  of  meet  books  entered  at  Station- 
en'  Hall ;  and  the  act  of  Anne  made  it  imperative  that  one  copy  of  all  works  entitled 
to  its  protection  should  be  delivered  to  the  following  libraries ;  vix.  the  Royal  Library,  now 
transferred  lo  the  British  Museum ;  the  Libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  the  Libraries 
of  the  four  Scotch  Univeisities ;  the  Libraiy  of  Sion  College,  London ;  and  that  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Edinburgh ; — in  all,  nine  copies. 

The  aet  of  Anne  did  not  put  to  rest  the  questions  as  to  copyrights.  The  authors  con- 
tended that  it  did  not  affect  their  natural  ownership,  and  that  they  or  their  assignees  were 
sntitled  to  proceed  at  eomtMn  Una  against  those  who  pirated  their  works  after  the  period 
mentianed  in  die  statute  had  expred.  The  publishers  of  spurious  editions  resisted  these 
pretensions,  an^  contended  that  there  was  either  no  right  of  property  at  eommon  law  in  the 
productions  of  die  mind ;  or  that,  supposing  such  a  right  to  have  existed,  it  was  superseded 
by  the  statute  of  Anne.  There  was  some  difference  of  opinion  in  the  eourts  as  to  these 
points ;  bat  Lord  Mansfield,  Mn  Justice  Bjackstone,  and  the  most  eminent  Judges,  were 
favourable  to  the  claims  of  the  authors.  Howevef,  it  was  finally  decided,  upon  an  appeal  to 
the  Honse  of  Lords  in  1774,  that  an  action  could  not  be  maintained  for  pirating  a  copy- 
right afior  the  term  specified  in  the  t^\XL\id*^{Godaon  an  the  Law  of  Patents  and  Copy* 
fi^y  p.  20M 

The  act  of  Queen  Anne  vefisrred  only  to  Great  Britaui ;  but  in  1801,  its  provisions  were 
extended  to  Ireland ;  the  penalty,  exclusive  of  fbrfeitore,  on  printing  or  importing  books  with- 
out consent  of  the  proprietor,  w^as  also  increased  from  Id  to  3(t  a  flheet  In  return  for  this 
eonoession,  two  additional  copies  of  all  works  entered  at  Stationers*  HaU  ware  to  be  delivered; 
one  to  Trinity  College,  Doblhi,  and  one  to  the  King's  Inns,  Dublin. 

Every  one  must  be  satisfied  that  14  years'  exclusive  possession  is  far  too  short  a  period  to, 
indemiufy  the  author  of  a  work,  the  composition  of  which  has  required  any  considerable 
amount  of  labour  and  research ;  though  28  years  is,  perhaps,  all  things  considered,  as  pro- 
per a  period  as  could  be  fixed  upon.  Now,  the  grand  defect  of  the  statute  of  Anne  con- 
sisted in  its  making  the  right  to  the  exclusive  possessicm  for  28  years  contingent  on  the  fact 
of  a  person  having  lived  a  day  more  or  less  than  14  years  after  the  publication  of  his  woriu 
This  was  making  the  enjoyment  of  an  important  right  dependent  on  a  mere  accidental  ciiw 
cumstance  over  which  man  has  no  control.  Could  any  thing  be  more  oppressive  and  unjust 
than  to  Inndcr  an  author  fiom  bequeathing  that  property  to  his  widow  and  children,  that 
wooM  have  belonged  to  himself  had  be  been  alive  1  Nothing,  indeed,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
can  bo  more  obvious  than  the  justice  of  extending  all  copyrights  to  the  same  period,  whether 
the  authors  be  dead  or  not 

But  though  the  extreme  hardship,  not  to  say  injustice,  of  the  act  of  Queen  Anne  hod  been 
repeatedly  pointed  out,  its  provisions  were  continued  down  to  1814,  when  the  existing  copy- 
nght  JMJt,  54  Geo.  3.  c  156.,  was  passed.  This  act  extended  the  duration  of  all  copy- 
rights, whether  the  anthocs  were  dead  or  alive,  to  28  years  certain;  with  the  further 
provisi9n»  that  if  the  author  should  be  aiive.  at  tbe  end  of  that  period,  he  should  enjoy 
the  copyright  during  the  residue  of  his  hfe.  We  subjoin  the  principal  clauses  of  thui 
atatote^ 

BsTiiig  reeltetf  tlie  sets  8  Aims,  e.  10.  and  41  Cleo.  S.  c.  IITf.,  it  enacts  that  so  mucli  of  the  said  seve- 
t«l  recite4>  aets  as  re<}uires.  that  any  conies  of  any  tmokt  whkii  shall  be  printed  or  published,  or  re- 
printed and  published  with  additions,  shall  be  delivered  by  the  printers  thereof  to  the  warehouse- 
keeper  of  the  said  Company  of  Stationsrs,  for  tlse  use  of  any  of  tbe  libraries  in  the  said  act  mentioned, 
and  asruqairct  the  delivery  of  the  said  copies  by  the  warenouse-keeper  for  the  use  of  the  said  iibra- 
rfes,  and  as  imposes  any  penalty  on  such  printer  or  warehouse-keeper  for  not  delivering  tbe  said 
copies,  shall  be  repealed. 

And  thHt  11  printed  copies  of  the  whole  of  every  book,  and  of  every  volume  thereof,  upon  the  paper 
npoD  v/hkh  the  larfeat  number  or  impression  of  such  book  simll  be  printed  for  sale,  tofethor  with  all 
maps  and  prints  beionging  thereto,  which  from  and  after  the  passlDg  of  this  act  shall  be  printed  and 
pubiiiihed,  on  demand  thereof  being  made  in  writing  to  or  icl\  nt  tbe  place  of  abode  of  the  publisher 
tft  poMlshers  thereof/  at  any  time  within  twelve  manthi  next  aAvr  tho  publication  thereof,  under  lbs 
hand  of  tbe  warehouse-keeper  of  tlie  Company  of  BtatioRer8,or  tbe  librarian  or  other  person  thereto 
aatlmrised  bv  the  persona  or  body  poUtk  and  corporate,  proprietors  or  maoagcrs  oi*  tbe  librnrlen 
following  :  videlicet,  tbe  British  Museum,  Sion  College,  X\*h  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  the  Publio 
Library  ai  Oimhridge,  the  Library  of  tbe  Facully  of  Advocates  at  Edinburgh,  |be  Libraries  of  the 
Pour  Universities  of  sScotland,  Trinity  College  Library  and  the  King's  Inns  Library  at  Dublin,  or  so 
many  of  sacb  11  copies  as  shall  be  respectively  demanded,  shall  be  delivered  by  the  publishers  tltereof 
respectively,  within  1  month  after  demand  made  thereof  in  writing  as  afiirniiaid,  to  the  wareliouse* 
keeper  of  the  aaid  Compiiny  of  Stationers;  which  copies  the  said  warehouse-keeper  shall  receive  for 
ths  o.««  of  the  library  for  which  such  demand  shall  bti  so  made  ^  and  he  is  hereby  required,  within  1 
aionth  alter  aay  such  book  or  volume  shall  be  so  delivered  to  him,  to  deliver  tbe  same  for  the  use  of 
such  library.  And  If  any  such  publisher  or  warehouse-keeper  shall  imt  observe  the  directinus  of  this 
act,  he  and  they  sO  making  default  shall  forfeit,  besides  the  vnlue  of  the  said  printed  copies,  the  sum 
of  St  for  each  copy  not  so  delivered  or  received,  together  with  tbe  fuU  eosts  of  s«ui;  to  be  recovered 
by  action  in  any  court  of  record  in  the  United  Kingdom.—^  S. 

Provided  alwAys,  that  no  such  copy  shall  be  so  demanded  or  delivered,  k.c.  of  the  second,  or  of  any 
sabseanent  edition  of  any  such  book,  unless  the  same  shall  contain  additions  or  alterations ;  and  in 
case  any  edition  afl«r  tlw  first  shall  contain  any  addition  or  alteration,  no  prinUd  copy  thereoi*,  shaft 
be  damanded  or  delivered,  if  a  priated  copy  of  such  additions  or  atteraUoaa  only,  printed  in  an  aal . 
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form  mftnoer  with  the  fbnner  edition  of  mch  book,  bo  delirered  to  e»ch  of  the  Ubtmriof  afbrenid : 
proTided  alio,  that  the  eopy  of  every  book  that  ahaU  be  demanded  by  the  British  Mnaenm  ahall  b« 
delivered  of  the  beat  paper  on  which  such  work  shall  be  printed.--^  S. 

And  whereas  by  tlie  said  netted  acts  it  is  enacted,  that  the  author  of  any  book,  and  the  aeeigns  of 
flueh  author,  should  have  the  sole  liberty  of  printinf  and  reprinting  such  book  ft>r  the  tern  of  14  years 
dtc.;  and  it  was  provided,  that  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  term  of  14  years,  the  right  of  printing 
or  disposing  of  copies  should  return  to  the  authors  thereof,  if  they  were  then  living,  for  another  tern 
of  14  vears :  and  whereas  it  will  alTord  ftirther  oncourmgement  to  literature.  If  the  duration  of  such 
eopyrlffbt  were  extended ;  be  it  enacted,  that  the  author  of  any  book  or  book*  composed,  mnd  not 
printed  and  pubUslied,  or  which  shall  hereafter  be  composed,  and  he  printed  and  pablished,  and  his 
assigns,  shall  have  the  sole  liberty  of  printing  and  reprinting  such  book  or  books,  uv  the  full  tern  of 
tfMiKy-syikt  year«,  to  commence  from  the  day  of  first  publishing  the  same;  and  also,  if  the  aothor 
shall  be  living  at  the  end  of  that  period,  firtr  the  residue  of  his  natural  life ;  and  if  any  bookaoBaf  or 

Crinter,  or  other  person  whatsoever,  in  any  oart  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  aad  Ireland, 
s  the  Isles  of  Man,  Jersey,  or  Guernsey,  or  In  any  other  part  of  the  British  dominions,  shall,  from 
and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  wUhin  the  times  granted  and  limited  by  this  act,  prtail,  reprint,  or 
import,  or  shall  cause  to  be  printed.  Ate.  any  such  book,  without  the  eonsent  of  the  author,  or  oUier 
proprietor  of  the  copyright,  first  had  in  writing ;  or  knowing  the  same  to  be  so  printed,  ttc.  without 
such  consent,  shall  sell,  publish,  or  expose  to  sale,  or  cause  to  be  sold,  <fce.,  or  ahaU  have  in  his  pos- 
session for  sale,  any  such  book,  without  such  consent  first  had  and  obtained  2  Aueh  oiTender  shall  be 
liable  to  a  special  action  at  the  suit  of  tbe  author  nr  otlier  proprietor  of  such  copyright;  and  evory 
such  author  nr  other  proprietor  may,  In  such  special  acUun,  recover  damages,  with  double  coeu ;  and 
every  such  othndvr  shall  also  ftirfelt  such  book,  and  every  sheet  of  soch  book,  and  shall  deliver  the 
same  to  the  author  or  other  inroprietor,  to  be  made  waste  paper  ofl  and  shall  also  forfslt  tbe  sum  of  Id. 
for  every  sheet  thereof  either  printed  or  printing,  or  published  or  exposed  to  sale;  theonenoiecy 
thereof  to  any  person  who  shall  sue  for  the  st»me.-^  4. 

And  in  order  to  ascertain  what  books  shall  be  from  tUne  to  time  published,  the  poMMiefs  of  everv 
book  demandable  under  this  act  shall,  within  1  calendar  month  after  the  day  on  which  any  such  book 
shall  be  first  sold,  published,  advertised,  or  offered  for  sale,  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  or  within  S 
calendar  months  In  any  other  part  of  the  United  Kinsrfom,  enter  the  title  to  tlie  copy  of  every  such 
book,  and  the  names  and  place  of  abode  of  the  publisher,  in  the  register  book  of  the  Oompany  of 
Btaiioners  in  London  (for  everv  of  which  several  entries  the  sun  of  8s.  shall  be  paid,  and  no  mora), 
under  a  penalty  of  the  sum  of  5/.,  together  with  eleven  times  the  price  at  which  such  books  shall  be 
eold  or  advertised ;  to  be  recovered,  together  with  full  costs  of  suit,  by  persons  authorised  to  sue,  and 
who  shall  first  sue  for  the  sane  t  provided,  that  in  the  case  of  magasines,  reviews,  or  other  periodical 

riblications,  it  shall  be  sufllctent  to  make  such  entry  in  the  register  book  of  the  said  Oompany  within 
month  next  after  the  publication  of  the  first  number  ur  volume :  provided,  that  no  faUure  In  naklaf 
any  such  entry  shall  in  any  manner  atfett  any  copyright,  but  shall  ouly  subject  tlie  person  making 
default  to  the  penalty  aforesaid  under  this  act.— ^^  i. 

Provided  always,  that  If  any  publisher  shall  be  deslroue  of  deliterhig  the  eopy  of  sneh  book  or 
volume,  on  behalf  of  anjr  of  tbe  said  libraries,  at  such  library,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  him  to 
deliver  the  same  at  such  library ;  and  euch  delivery  shall  be  held  as  equivalent  to  a  delivery  to  the 
said  warehouse-keeper. 

And  if  the  author  of  any  book,  which  shall  not  have  been  publtehed  14  years  at  the  tftsse  of  paeaiaf 
this  set,  shall  be  living  at  the  said  time,  and  if  such  author  shall  afterwnrds  die  before  the  expiration 
of  the  sftid  14  years,  then  the  personal  representative  of  tbe  said  aothor,  and  the  assigns  of  such  per- 
Bonal  represeniatlva,'  shall  have  the  sole  right  of  printing  and  puMlehing  the  said  book  for  the  Amher 
term  of  14  years  after  tbe  expiration  of  the  first  14. 

And  if  the  author  of  any  book  which  has  been  already  published  shall  be  living  at  the  end  of  98 
yenrs  after  the  first  publication,  be  or  she  shall,  for  the  rettulnder  of  hb  or  her  Ufo,  have  the  eole 
right  of  printing  and  pubiishlng  the  sane. 

Actions  and  suits  shall  be  commenced  withht  It  monthe  next  after  ench  otf»Boe  committed,  er  be 
void  and  of  no  effect.-^  i  7>  S, «,  10. 

MuBicri  compoiition%  «Bgr«niigt,  nwpi,  ieolplufei»  mod^  kc  flnj<7  «  maahr  pro- 
lection. 

The  great  pmcticol  difficahy  in  intflrpreling  the  eo|iyTight  w^  u  in  &tiiigiiiihmg  be- 
tween an  original  wock  and  a  oopy  made,  animo  furondi,  torn  one  airaody  in  axiotanoe. 
The  following  is  a  Bommaiy  of  Mr.  Godion'a  raoiarki  on  thia  sobject  :-— 

**  The  Identity  of  a  literary  work  eonetsCs  entlrelv  In  the  amUhunta  and  Ungtmgt.  Tbe  some  ron« 
captions,  clothe«l  in  the  same  words,  must  neoessarfly  be  the  same  eompoeittoti ;  and  whatever  method 
Is  Uken  of  exhibiting  that  composition  to  the  ear  or  the  eye,  by  reoitot,  or  by  writings  or  by  ftinthg, 
in  any  number  of  copies,  or  at  any  period  of  time,  the  property  of  another  pereon  has  been  violated  s 
for  the  new  book  Is  still  the  identleal  work  of  the  real  author. 

**Thus,  therefore,  a  traoecrlpt  of  nearly  alt  the  sentiments  and  language  of  a  book  Is  a  glaring  pU 
rooy.  To  eo)iy  part  of  a  hook,  either  by  taking  a  few  pages  wrbatim,  when  the  sentiments  are  net 
new,  or  by  iraiution  of  the  principal  Ideas,  although  the  ueatises  in  other  respocu  are  dillbrent.  Is 
also  considered  to  be  illegal. 

"Although  It  was  held  by  BlleBboroogh  C.  J.  that  a  varlanee  In  fmrm  and  ennasr  Is  a  variance  In 
fnAstaaes,  and  that  any  material  alteration  which  is  a  mBliomimi  cannot  be  considered  as  a  pinunr ; 
yet  a  piracy  is  committed,  whether  the  author  attempt  an  original  work,  or  caU  hie  booh  an  abridf- 
ment,  if  the  prine^l  parts  of  a  book  are  servilely  copied  or  unfairly  varied. 

**  But  If  the  main  design  be  not  copied,  the  eireunstanee  that  port  of  the  compoehiMi  of  one  author 
Is  found  In  another  Is  not  of  tteelf  piracy  auAclent  to  support  an  action.  A  man  mav  foirly  adopt  part 
of  the  work  of  another;  he  may  so  make  use  of  anothRr's  latnurs  f^r  the  promotion  of  scienoe.  and 
the  benefit  of  the  publle,  but  having  done  so,  the  question  will  bo,  Waa  the  matter  so  taken  ueedlatrly 
wkh  that  view,  and  whhont  what  may  be  termed  the  sirm««/»raadi  7 

**  In  Judging  of  a  quoution,  whether  It  is  fUr  and  candid,  or  whether  the  person  who  quotee  has 
been  swayed  by  the  Aidmtu  ftmmdi,  the  qoantity  token  and  the  swrasr  hi  which  It  Is  adopted,  of 
eourse,  must  be  considered. 

**  If  the  work  complained  of  be  in  snielancs  a  eopy,  then  It  li  not  necessary  to  show  the  intention  to 
pirate ;  for  the  creater  part  of  the  matter  of  the  book  having  been  purloined,  the  intention  is  apparent, 
and  other  proof  is  superfioone.    A  piracy  has  undoubtedly  been  committed. 

**  But  if  only  a  sme/l  perrion  oTthe  work  Is  quoted,  then  It  becomes  necessary  to  show  that  It  was 
done  saAm/ersedi,  with  the  httention  of  depriving  tbe  nuihor  of  hia  Just  reward,  by  giving  his  work 
to  the  public  in  a  cheaper  form.    Aad  then  the  SMds  of  doing  It  beeonee  a  sal^ect  of  inquiry ;  for  It  k 
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BoC  rafflclent  to  eonstltnte  a  piracy,  that  part  of  one  author'a  book  fa  fbund  in  that  of  another,  milefffl 
it  be  nearly  the  whole,  or  so  much  aa  will  show  (being  a  queation  of  fact  for  the  jury)  that  it  waa 
done  with  a  bad  iateiit,  and  that  the  mauer  which  accoinpaniea  It  haa  been  eolourably  introduced.'*-^ 
(|ip.>li-«l7.) 

**  If  a  work  ba  of  aiieh  a  libenoun  or  miaehievoua  nature  a>  to  atfect  the  fvbUc  morals^  and  that  the 
author  cannot  maintain  an  action  at  law  upon  It,  a  court  of  equity  will  not  interpose  with  an  injunc* 
tioB  to  praiect  that  which  eannot  be  €alled  property.  Even  If  there  be  a  doubt  as  to  ita  evU  tendency, 
the  Lgtd  CSianceUor  wilt  not  interfere."— (6o«t«0»»  p.  219.) 


n.  Expediency  ofUmUmg  Copyrights  to  Twenty-eight  Yean.-^lt  ia  argued  by  many 
ihatoopyrishta  ahould  be  made  perpetual ;  that  'were  this  done,  men  bf  talent  and  learning 
would  demote  tfaemaelvea  much  more  readily  than,  at  preaent  to  the  composition  of  works  re- 
qainng  great  labour ;  inasmuch  aa  the  copyright  of  such  works,  were  it  perpetual,  would  be 
in  adequate  provision  for  a  fiunily.  But  we  doubt  much  whether  these  anticipations  would 
be  realised.  Most  books  or  manuscripts  are  purchased  by  the  booksellers,  or  published  upon 
tiie  presumption  that  there  will  immediately  be  a  considerable  demand  for  them ;  and  we  ap- 
prafaend  that  when  copyrights  are  secured  for  28  years  certain,  very  little  more  would  bo 
given  for  them  were  tfaiey  made  perpetual  When  an  annuity,  or  the  rent  or  profit  arising 
cut  of  any  faxed  and  tangible  proper^,  with  respect  to  which  there  can  be  no  risk,  is  sold,  if 
Che  number  of  yeara  for  v^ich  it  is  to  continue  be  considerable,  the  price  which  it  is  worth, 
and  which  it  fetches,  does  not  difler  materially  from  what  it  would  bring  were  it  perpetual. 
But  the  copyright  of  an  unpublished  work  is,  of  all  descriptions  of  propeity  in  which  to  spe- 
eolale,  the  moat  hazardous ;  and  the  chances  of  reaping  contingent  advantages  from  it,  at  the 
distance  of  86  ycara,  would  be  worth  very  Ettle  indeed. 

Those  who  write  boc^s,  and  those  who  publish  them,  calculate  on  their  obtaining  a  ready 
and  exteopive  sale,  and  on  their  being  indemnified  in  a  few  years.  Veiy  few  authors,  and 
still  fiswer  booksellers,  are  disposed  to  look  forward  to  so  distant  a  period  as  28  years  for  re- 
BiUDeratiOD.  They  are  mostly  all  sanguine  enough  to  suppose  that  a  much  shorter  term  will 
enri>le  thena  to  reap  a  full  harvest  of  fame  and  profit  from  the  publication ;  and  Ve  doubt 
much  whether  Uiere  be  one  case  in  a  hundred,  in  which  an  author  would  obtain  a  larger 
BUD  for  a  paipetual  copyright,  than  for  one  that  ia  to  continue  for  the  period  stipulated  in 
the  iat»  act. 

But  while  the  makuig  of  copyrights  perpetual  would  not,  aa  it  appears  to  us,  be  of  any 
laatartal  advantage  to  the  authors,  there  are  good  grounds  for  tliinking  that  it  would  be  dis- 
advaotageous  to  the  public  Suppose  an  individual  calculates  a  table  of  logarithms  to  five 
or  seven  places;  if  his coraptitations  be  correct,  no  improvement  can  be  made  upon  them,  to 
the  eitent  at  least  to  which  they  go ;  but  is  he  or  lus  assignees  to  be  entitled,  in  all  time  to 
come,  to  preweat-olher  individuals  from  publishing  similar  tables,  on  the  ground  of  invasion 
of  private  property  1  Such  a  pretension  coukl  not  be  admitted  without  leading  to  the  most 
mischievoue  oonsequencea;  and  yet  there  is  no  real  ground  (though  the  courts  have  at- 
tempted to  make  one)  on  which  the  claim  in  question  and  others  of  the  same  description 
could  be  resisted,  were  copyrights  made  perpetual,  and  placed  in  all  respects  on  the  same 
footing  aa  other  property.  We  therefore,  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  good  policy  sug* 
gesta  the  fimitation  of  the  exclusive  right  of  printing  and  publishing  literaiy  works  to 
such  a  reasonable  period  as  may  secure  to  authors  the  greater  part  of  the  profit  to  be  de- 
rived from  their  works ;  and  that  this  period  being  expired,  they  should  become  public 
property. 

rerhapfl  the  period  of  26  years  might  be  advantageously  extended  to  85  or  40;  but  we 
are  satisfied  that  more  injury  than  benefit  would  result  to  literature,  by  extending  it  beyond 
that  term.  In  France,  cop3rrights  continue  for  20  years  after  the  death  of  the  author.  In 
most  of  the  Oerman  states  they  are  perpetual ;  this,  however,  until  very  recently,  hardly  in- 
demnified the  authors  for  the  ease  with  which  spurious  copies  might  be  obtained  from 
other  states.  But  by  a  late  reaoiution  of  the  Diet,  a  copyright  secured  in  one  state  is  good 
in  all 

m.  Taxes  on  Liteta/ures — ^These  taxes  have  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  in  England 
as  to  be  m  the  highest  degree  injurious.  They  ara  at  once  impolitic,  oppressive,  aud  unjust ; 
impolitic,  because  they  tend  to  obstruct  the  growth  and  diiSupion  of  knowledge ;  oppressive, 
because  they  very  frequently  swaDow  up  tho  entire  reward  of  the  labours  of  the  most  deserv- 
ing persona ;  and  unjust,  because  they  are  not  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  article  on 
which  tbcy  are  laid,  and  are,  indeed,  much  oflener  paid  out  of  capital  than  out  of  profit. 

These  taxea  consist  of  the  duty  on  paper — (See  pAPsa),  the  duty  on  advertisemenur^ 
(See  ApTxaTisfiMKNTs),  and  the  1 1  copies  given  to  the  public  libraries.  The  follow 
ingstaterecnta,  drawn  up  by  a  very  competent  authority  (Mr.  Rees,  of  tho  firm  of  Longman, 
Rees,  and  Co.),  riiow  the  mode  in  which  they  operate*  They  refer  to  an  octavo  voUime  of 
500  pngea,  the  paper  such  as  this,  with  the  ordinary  quantity  of  matter  on  the  page,  and  sold 
Ij  rettdt  for  ISit.  a  copy. 

Bstlnate  of  the  cost  of  such  a  volume,  when  500,  750,  and  1,000  copiea  are  printed, 
ihowing  whai  pari  of  this  cost  consists  of  taxes. 


tn 
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Fh€  Hundred  Copies. 
PrintiBf  and  eorrectioiM    ------- 

Paper  ^-------- 

Boardinf      -.-•----- 
Advertising  -----  •  • 

11  copies  to  puUie  libnuias. 
14  copies  (say)  to  author. 

475  copies  for  sale  at  8».  5d.  -  -  -  -    199  17  11 

Deduct  cost        -  -  -  -  •  -167    80 

Profit  to  author  and  publisher,  oommlssiMi,  and  teta-\     33    g  ^j 
i«st  on  capital,  loJUa  all  are  mU    -  -  -         i  _^«__-_— . 

Secen  ffundred  and  Fiftf  CofUe. 
Printing  and  corrections    -  -  -  - 

Paper  --------- 

Boarding      --------- 

Advertising  -------i 

1 1  copies  to  public  librafieff. 
14  copies  to  authors. 

£   g,  d. 

7S9  copies  for  sale  at  8f.  M.  •  -  -  -    305    S   ft 

Deduct  cost        -  -  -  --  .90510 

Profit  to  author  and  pobllsber,  commission,  and  iate-')     mn    1    k 
.  rest  op  capital.  vAmoU  are  sou    .  -  -         S  JUlA— 

One  T%nuand  Cojus. 
Printing  and  corrections    -  -  - 

Paper  --------- 

Boarding     a-------- 

Adveriising  -------- 


11  copies  to  publle  Ufararlea. 
14  copies  to  author. 

975  copies  for  sale  at  fir.  id. 
DeduM  cost 


£  9,  d. 
410  0  S 
M4  14    0 


Profit  to  author  and  pQbliffaer«  emndiisston,  and 
rest  on  capital,  when  ail  are  aeld     .  -  . 


■} 


165  19    3 


C«L 


£     M.  d, 

08  18  0 

38  10  0 

10   0  0 

30    0  0 


107    8    0 


OS    0  0 

57  15  0 

15   0  0 

37    0  0 


»0    1    0 


lOS  14  0 

77    0  0 

80    0  0 

45    0  0 


244  14    0 


Dirty. 


£  a.  d. 
0    0    0 

8  IS  10 
3    3    8 

9  0    0 


S0  16    0 


0    0  0 

13  19  4 

#15  7 

It    5  0 


»  10  11 


0  0 
17    5 

0  7 
13  10 


37    3    9 


The  following  statement  shows  the  operation  of  the  duties  on  *  pflonphlet  of  5  sheett  or 
80  pages,  of  which  600  copies  aie  printed  :-— 


PamfkUt,  rUa  Hundred  JCwmber. 

Printing       -  -  .  -  -  -  -  14  14   0\ 

Extras         -  -  •  -  -  -  -  660J 

Paper  --------- 

Stiiching      --------- 

Advertising  (say)   -.---..- 

95  copies  for  aathor  and  public  libraries. 

475  copies  for  sale,  35  for  21.  14s.           -           -          -  91    6    0 

Profit  to  auliior  and  publisher,  iateresi,  &c.  oAsr  M 
are  sold iE17  12    0 


£   s.  d, 
10  19    0 

6  0    0 
0  12    6 

7  2    0 


33  13    0 


£   s. 


d. 

0  0    0 

1  0    0 

0    0    0 
9    3    0 


8    3    6 


These  statements  set  the  oppressiTe  operation  of  the  taxes  on  literature  in  a  Terjr  striking 
point  of  view.  Where  the  edition  is  an  average  one  of  750  copies,  the  duties  amount  to 
about  a  seventh,  or  14|  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  edition.  If  the  edition  consist  of  500  01 
760  copies,  the  duties  amount  to  more  than  the  entire  remonoration  of  the  author;  and  if 
it  consist  of  1,000  copies,  they  amount  to  about  an  much  ! 

It  is  essential,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  previous  statements  show  only  how  the 
duties  affect  books  when  the  entire  impresnon  is  sold  off  ai  ikefuU  publieaiion  price  /  but 
this  seldom  happens.  Excluding  pamphlets,  it  may  be  truly  affirmed,  that,  at  an  average^ 
the  original  impression  of  half  the  books  printed  is  hardly  ever  sold  oiT,  except  at  a  ruiooua 
reduction  of  price.  Now,  if  we  suppose,  in  the  previous  example  of  an  edition  of  750  copies^ 
that  only  625  instead  of  725  were  sold,  the  result  would  be  that  only  57i!.  19«.  would  nmain 
as  profit  to  the  author  and  publisher,  and  as  a  compensation  for  interest,  the  risk  of  bad 
debts,  6cc.  Were  only  500  copies  sold,  the  cost  would  not  be  more  than  balanced;  and 
thete  would  be 'nothing  whatever  to  remunerate  the  author  for  his  labour».or  the  boc^aell^ 
for  the  use  of  his  capital.     Were  only  400  co{>ies  sQld»  government  would  l^Ave  received  28iL 
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19«.  lldL  of  dafy  from  a  fpeculation  hy  which  the  author  had  lost  all  hU  lahonr,  and  the 
bookaeller  36/1  IS9.  of  his  capital !  The  mere  possibility  of  sQch  a  suppoaitkm  beinp 
raaiifed,  would  he  a  sufficient  ground  for  a  revision  of  the  duties ;  bat,  in  point  of  fact,  such 
cases,  instead  of  being  merely  possible  (ur  rare,  are  of  every  day  oeeurrenee  / 

There  is  a  radical  difference  between  the  demand  for  books,  or  of  food  for  the  mind,  and 
food  for  the  body.  The  hitter  is  alwaytl  sure,  under  any  circumstances,  to  command  a  eale.^ 
The  demand  for  it  iscomparatiTely  constant ;  iC  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  If  a  tax  be  laid  on 
malt,  bats,  or  shoes,  it  will,  perhaps,  somewhat  lessen  the  demand  for  these  articles ;  but  the 
4|i]aDlitiia  of  them  brought  to  market,  in  future,  will  sell  for  such  an  advanced  price  as  will 
leave  the  customary  rate  of  profit  to  their  producers.  But  with  books  the  case  is  alto^rether 
difierent  The  taste  for  them  is  preverbially  capricious ;  so  much  so,  that  the  roost  saga- 
dous  iodividuttls  are  every  day  deceived  in  their  anticipations  as  to  the  suceess  of  new  works, 
snd  even  a»  to  the  sale  of  new  editions.  But  if  a  book  do  noi  take,  it  is  so  very  ruinous  an 
afllir,  that  a  publisher  is  glad  to  dispose  of  the  greater  part  of  an  impression  at  a  fourth  or 
iSfth  part  of  its  regular  price;  and  is  often,  indeed,  obliged  to  sell  it  as  wastepaper  to  the 
tnmk-maker  or  tne  tobacconist; 

On  a  1^  investigation  into  the  alTain  of  an  extensive  publishing  concern,  it  was  found, 
that  of  130  works  published  by  it  in  a  given  tkvM,  fifty  had  not  paid  their  expenses.  Of 
the  80  that  did  pay,  13  only  had  arrived  at  a  seeond  edition ;  but,  in  most  instances,  these 
second  editions  had  not  ho»n  profitable.  In  general  it  may  be  estimated,  that  of  the  books 
pablisbed*  ^fourth  do  not  pay  their  expenses ;  and  that  only  one  in  eight  or  ten  can  be  rC' 
printed  with  adoantoge.  As  respects  pamphlets,  we  know  we  are  within  the  mark,  when 
we  affirm  that  not  one  in  fifty  pays  the  expenses  of  its  publication ! 

Now,  whciD  SDch  is  the  fact,  can  any  thing  be  more  glaringly  unjust  than  to  impose  the 
same  duty  on  all  works  before  they  are  published  ?  In  a  very  few  cases,  such  duty  may 
M  prindpally  on  the  buyers,  and  be  only  a  reasdkiable  deduction  from  the  profits  of  the  au- 
thor and  pnblisber  *,  bat  in  a  vast  number  more  it  sw<Hows  them  up  entirely  *,  and  in  very 
many  cases  there  ore  no  profits  for  the  duty  to  absorb,  so  that  it  fails  wholly  on  the  capittd 
«f  the  uofisrtiBiate  author  or  publisher.  Were  the  juilges  of  the  courts  of  law  to  decider 
cases  by  a  throw  of  the  dice,  there  would  be  quite  as  much  of  reason  and  justice  in  their  decisions, 
as  Utere  has  been  io  the  proceedings  of  our  finance  ministCTS  as  to  taxes  on  literature.  If 
books  must  be  taxed,  let  poblishen  he  put  under  the  aurveilkatce  of  the  excise ;  let  them  be 
obliged  to  keep  an  aoeount  of  the  books  they  sell,  and  let  diem  be  taxed  aecordmgly ;  but  do 
not  let  the  toes  arising  jfrom  an  unsuccessful  literary  speeulation^and  more  than  half  such 
ipeeulatiooa  are  mDsuGCfwfbl-— be  aggravated  to  a  ruinous  degree  by  the  pressure  of  a  sys- 
tem of  taxation,  than  which  there  is  nothing,  even  in  Algiers,  more  unequal  or  oppressive. 

The  reduction  of  the  advertisement  duty  has  done  something  to  lessen  this  injustice. 
But  the  above  statements,  which  apply  to  &e  reduced  duty,  show  thst  the  relief  is  most  in- 
adequate. It  acknowledges,  without  correcting,  the  evil*  Instead  of  being  reduced,  this 
doty  ought  to  have  been  entirely  repealed.  Before  the  reduction  it  only  amounted  to  about 
]70,000iL  a  year;  and  there  cannot  he  a  doubt  that  the  lose  of  revenue  occasioned  by  its  re- 
peal, and  by  the  repeal  of  half  the  paper  duty,  would,  at  no  distant  period,  be  made  up  by  the 
greMer  produetiveness  of  the  remaining  duty  on  psper,  resulting  from  its  greater  consump- 
tion. The  advertisement  duty  presses  very  severely  on  all  sorts  of  works,  but  particularly 
on  pamphlets :  it  may,  indeed,  be  ^aid  to  have  utterly  destroyed  the  lattar  class  of  publications, 
in  so  fiv  at  least  as  they  are  a  source  of  profit 

But  we  dbrjeet  sltogether  to  the  imposition  of  taxes  on  books  previously  to  their  being 
published.  It  is  not  possible,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  that  such  taxes  can  be  other- 
wise than  tmfutt.  This  objection  to  them  might,  indeed,  be  removed  by  imposing  the  du- 
ties according  to  the  rnunber  and  value  of  the  copies  actually  sold.  Still  such  duties  must, 
however  imposed,  by  raising  the  price  of  hotdis,  and  preventing  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
smong  the  poorer  and  least  mstmeted  classes,  be  in  the  utmont  degree  injurious ;  at  the 
aune  time  tkat  they  can  never  be  rendered  considerably  productive.  They  seem,  in  fiict,  to 
have  every  quality  that  taxes  ought  not  to  have,  and  hardly  one  that  they  should  have. 

The  deitvefy  ikekven  copies  to  public  libraries  is  exceedingly  burdensome  upon  the  more 
expensisre  class  of  works,  of  which  small  impressions  only  can  be  printed;  eleven  copies  of 
such  works  would  in  many  instances  be  a  very  &ir  profit  for  the  author ;  and  the  obligation 
te  make  such  a  saorttoe  has  frequently,  bdeed,  caused  their  publication  to  be  abandoned. 
A  tax  of  this  sort  would  not  be  tolerable,  even  were  it  imposed  for  a  public  purpose ;  but 
■ich  is  not  the  object  of  its  imposition.  Though  called  publiCf  the  libraries  which  receive 
the  eleven  copies  are,  with  the  exception  of  Sie  British  Museum,  private  establishments* 
belonging  to  particular  eerpoimtions  or  institutions,  and  aecesffibie  only  to  their  members. 
Why,  when  an  author  produces  a  book,  should  he  be  comnelled  to  bestow  oopMes  of  it  on 
the  lawyen  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  and  on  the  Univerritiesi  On  what  principle  can 
these  bodies  pretend  to  demand  flnom  him  a  portion  of  his  property  1  Perhaps  it  might  be 
expedient  in  order  to  insure  the  preservation  of  every  work,  that  eopies  of  it  should  be 
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depoMted,  one  in  liOndon,  one  in  Edinburgh,  and  one  in  Dublin.  Even  this  would  be  call- 
ing open  authors  to  make  a  considerable  sacrifice  for  the  public  advantage.  Bat  to  call  upon 
them  to  sacrifice  ten  copies,  exdusive  of  that  given  to  the  British  Musenm,  for  the  benefit 
of  80  many^  private  iruiUtiiwiu,  is  a  proceeding  utterly  at  variance  tvith  every  principle  of 
justice. 

The  law  of  other  countries  is,  in  this  reqwct,  far  ppeferabi'*  to  oora.  Tn  America,  Pnusia, 
Saxony  and  Bavaria,  only  one  copy  of  any  work  is  required  from  the  author ;  in  France  and 
Austria,  two  copies  are  required }  and  in  the  NetheiUiids  three.  The  govemmenis  of  tbe 
most  despotical  states  treat  authoxa  belter  than  they  have  hi^Mrto  been  trsaled  by  the  kgiala- 
tnre  of  England. 

IV.  Book  Trade  of  Great  frtiatit^—London  is  the  great  centre  of  the  Britidi  book  trade; 
the  number  of  new  publications  that  issue  tirom  its  presses  being  &r  groater  than  all  that 
appear  in  the  rest  of  the  empire.  Within  the  course  of  the  last  forty  years,  however,  many 
very  important  workst  have  been  published  at  Eidinburgb ;  but  the  latter,  as  weU  as  those 
that  ^y^pwc  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Glasgow^  dec,  are  principallv  disposed  of  by  the  London 
trade.  The  booksellers  of  Edinburgh,  and  of  all  the  provincial  towns,  have  agenta  in  Lon- 
don to  whom  they  consign  a  oertaio  number  of  copies  of  every  work  they  pubtiah ;  and  to 
whom,  also,  they  address  their  orders  for  copies  of  sudi  new  or  old  works  as  they  have  ocoa- 
gton  for.  The  London  booksellers,  who  act  as  agenta  for  those  in  the  ooantiy,  are  in  th# 
habit  of  regularly  despatching  parcels  to  thdr  correspondents  on  the  last  day  of  each  mooth, 
with  the  magazines  and  other  monthly  publications;  but  if  any  new  work  of  interest 
appears  in  the  interim,  or  orders  be  received  from  the  country  that  cannot  be  convmiently 
deferred  to  the  end  of  the  month,  a  parcel  is  immediately  forwarded  by  coach.  The  book- 
sellera  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  act  as  agents  for  those  of  London,  and  eopply  the  Scotidi 
and  Irish  country  trade  with  the  metropolitan  publications. 

The  price  of  new  works  is  fixed  by  the  publishers,  who  grant  a  deduction  to  the  retail 
dealers  of  from  20  to  25  per  cent  on  the  price  of  tfuartee,  and  from  25  to  80  per  eent  on 
that  of  oetaxfoe,  and  those  of  smaller  sizeu  The  credit  given  by  the  publishen  to  the  retailers 
varies  from  seven  to  twelve  months ;  a  dkoount  being  allowed  for  prompt  payment  at  the 
tale  of  6  per  cent  per  annum. 

From  inquiries  we  have  made,  we  believe  it  may  be  laid  down  that  about  1,500 
tt4ume»  of  new  publications  (exdusive  of  reprintsy  pamphlets,  and  periodical  pnblicafioBs 
not  in  volumes)  are  annually  produced  in  Great  Britain :  and,  eetimating  the  average  imh 
pression  of  each  volume  at  750  copies,  we  have  a  grand  total  of  1,125,000  volnmes;  the 
value  of  which,  if  sold  at  an  average  publication  price  of  Os.  a  vc^me,  vrould  be  600,250^ 
The  number  of  reprinted  volumes,  particukurly  of  school-books,  is  veiy  great;  and  if  to  these 
we  add  the  reviews,  magazinea,  pamphlets,  and  all  other  publications,  exclusive  of  newspa- 
pers, the  total  publication  value  of  the  new  works  of  all  tforts,  and  new  copies  of  M  waAa, 
that  are  annually  produced,  may  be  estimated  at  about  750,000/.  At  an  average  of  the 
three  yean  ending  with  1831,  1,176  new  works  were  annually  entered  in  Station^  Hall; 
but,  as  no  account  is  kept  of  the  size  or  price  of  these  works,  this  return  fbrnisbes  no  cine 
by  which  to  judge  of  the  number  of  volumes,  their  magnifnide  or  value.  This  deficiency 
might  easily  be  supplied  ^tber  by  the  Stationers'  Hall  or  the  British  Museum  keeping  an 
account  of  the  size  and  price  of  all  the  new  hooikA  coming  into  their  hands^  and  making  an 
annual  abstract  of  the  same. 

The  old  book  trade  carried  on  in  Great  Britain  is  very  extensive,  and  employs  many 
dealers.  The  price  of  old  books  depends  very  much  on  their  condition ;  but,  independently 
of  this  circumstance,  it  is  very  fluctuating  and  capricious ;  equally  good  copies  of  the  same 
works  being  frequently  to  be  had  in  some  shops  for  a  half  or  a  third  of  what  they  can  be 
bought  for  in  others. 

V.  Regulations  aa  to  Importation  of  Works. — For  the  duties,  see  Tawf*.  To  prevent 
foreign  books  and  maps,  the  pn^perty  of  individuals,  from  being  chaiged  with  duty  mora 
than  once,  the  proprietor  «hall,  on  each  importation  subsequent  to  the  original  one,  maka 
oath,  that  the  duties  were  paid  when  they  were  first  imported,  or  that  he  purchased  them  in 
this  counuy  in  a  fair  way  of  trade ;  that  they  are  the  identical  books  or  maps  he  axported 
from  this  kingdom,  and  that  they  are  now  brought  back  fof  his  private  use,  and  not  for  sale. 
-^{Treasury  Order,  3d,  and  Cuetoms  Order,  8th  of  October,  1819.) 

No  books,  first  composed,  written  or  printed  in  the  United  Kingvlom,  imported  for  sale^ 
fscept  books  not  reprinted  in  the  United  Kingdom  within  20  years,  or  being  parts  of  oollea- 
tions,  the  greater  part  of  whidvhad  been  composed  or  written  abroad,  shall  be  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom,  under  forfeiture  thereof:-*(3  &  4  WilL  4.  c.  52.  ^  58.) 

Books  first  composed  or  written,  or  printed  and  published,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
reprinted  in  any  other  country  or  place,  may  not  be  entered  to  be  warehoused.'—^  59. 

The  permission  to  import.  English  works  reprinted  abroad  for  private  use,  ia  limited  to  a 
mngle  copy  of  each  work,  brought  as  a  part  of  a  passengei^s  baggage,  for  &e  private  use  of 
the  parties  liiiemmihreu^TVeaniry  Order,  29tii  of  June  1830.) 
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Afictnuit  of  the  Anmmt  of  Doty  paid  upon  the  Foreign  Booki  fmported  Into  the  TTntted  Kingdom 
during  each  of  the  Ten  Tears  enduig  with  1830.^(PAr<.  P^ptr^  No.  146.  Som  1833.) 
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VL  Book  Tra^e  of  Prance^-^Tbd  aetinly  of  Ui«  Frnich  praH  ha«  been  very  gr^itly 
bemwd  ttnod  die  downfall  of  Napoleon,  The  Coirnt  Dam,  in  *  very  inntnictive  work 
(fktioiu  Siatioiique»  9ur  la  Librairie)  published  in  18S7,  eetimated  the  number  of  printed 
dwen,  eidueife  of  ne«Bpepe^^  produced  by  the  Freneh  prow  in  1816,  at  68,859,883 ;  and 
in  18^15,  at  128,011,483 1  and  we  believe  thai  the  increase  from  18S5  down  to  the  present 
pmod  has  been  little  if  any  thing  inierior.  The  quality  of  many  of  the  works  that  have 
leoently  iseaed  from  the  Frendi  press  is  also  very  superior ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
sQch  woriLs  ae  the  Biograpkio  UmvenelU,  the  new  and  enlaised  edition  of  the  Ari  de  virifier 
k$  Dates,  in  88  vols,  octavoi  and  Che  two  oetavo  editions  of  Baylc^*  DieUonary,  could  have 
beea  pobliahed  in  any  other  eountry.  The  greater  number  of  new  French  works  of  merit,% 
or  vHiich  it  la  supposed  will  command  a  cenfldersUe  sale,  are  immediately  reprinted  in  the 
i^etherianda  or  Switserland,  but  principally  in  the  fimner.  To  such  an  extent  has  this 
pintical  practioe  been  carried,  that  it  b  stated  in  the  Reoueii  presented  by  the  French  book* 
lelleiB  to  government  in  1828,  that  a  siogle  bookseller  m  Brussels  bad,  in  1826  and  1826, 
and  the  first  six  months  of  1827,  reprinted  318,616  volumes  of  French  works !  Having 
nothing  to  pay  for  copyright,  these  eounterfisit  edttions  can  be  afforded  at  a  lower  prke  than 
those  that  aro  genuine.  This  is  a  very  serious  inmry  to  French  authors  and  publishers,  not 
ooly  fay  preventing  the  sale  of  their  works  in  fora^P^  countries,  but  firom  the  ease  with  which 
spurious  eopiAs  may  be  introduced  into  France. 

All  theFrendi  booksettemaie  hreveUt,  that  is,  licensed,  and  sworn  to  abide  liy  certain  pre- 
seribed  rulas^  This  regulation  is  justly  complained  of  by  the  publishecs,  as  being  vexatious 
and  oppnafiv« ;  and  as  tending  to  lessen  ^e  number  of  retail  booksellers  in  the  countty, 
and  to  prevent  that  competition  which  is  so  advantageous. 

The  disooont  allowed  by  the  French  publishers  to  the  retail  dealers  Is  not  regtdated,  as  in 
England,  by  the  sixe  of  the  volumes,  bat  by  the  subjects.  The  discount  on  the  sale  of  books 
of  histoiyf  critieism,  and  general  litentute,  is  usually  about  25  per  cent ;  in  the  case  of 
nstheraatieal  and  strictly  sdentifie  works,  it  is  seldom  more  than  10  or  15  per  cent ;  while 
Qpon  nMnancea,  tales,  dec.  tt  is  often  as  high  as  50  or  60  per  cent 

Vn.  Ogrman  Book  ThtJe^-^^TioM  trade  is  very  much  &dlitated  by  the  book  fiiirs  at 
Iisipaic;  the  Eaater  &ir  being  frequented  by  all  the  booksellers  of  Germany,  and  by  those  of 
aoroe  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  as  of  France,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Livonia,  dec.,  in 
cnier  to  settle  their  mutual  accounts,  and  to  Ibrm  new  coonectione.  The  German  publisher 
sends  his  publications  to  the  keeper  of  aaaortments  d  condition,  that  is,  on  commission,  for  a 
certain  time,  aft«  which  the  latter  pays  for  whst  have  been  sold,  and  may  return  the  re- 
niainder.  This  is  not  so  favourable  for  the^>iiblisher  as  the  custom  in  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish book  trades,  where  the  keepers  of  assortments  take  the  quantity  they  want  at  a  fixed 
laie.  In  the  German  book  trade,  it  b  the  custom  for  almost  every  house,  either  in  the  coun- 
try or  ahrottd,  whidi  publishes  or  sells  German  books,  to  have  its  agent  at  Leipsic,  who 
receives  and  distributes  its  publications.  A.,  of  Riga,  who  publishes  a  book  calculated  for 
the  German  tr%de,  has  hb  agent  B.,  in  Letpsic,  to  whom  he  sends,  free  of  expense,  a  number 
of  copies  of  hb  publication,  that  be  may  distribute  the  new  work  to  all  the  booksellers  with 
whom  he  b  connected,  from  Vienna  to  Hamburgh,  and  from  Strasburgh  to  K6nig8berg,  each 
of  wiMMn  has  hb  agent  in  Leipsic.  Instructions  are  also  given  as  to  the  number  of  copies  to 
be  sent  to  each*  B.  drivers  those  copies  in  Leipsic  to  tbe  agents,  who  send  them  every 
wedc  or  more  or  less  frequently,  by  the  post  or  by  carriers,  at  the  expense  of  the  receiver. 
C^  of  dtrasborgh,  who  finds  that  he  has  not  received  copies  enou^,  writes  for  an  additional 
number  of  copies  to  hb  agent  D.,  of  Leipsb :  D.  gives  the  order  to  B^  who  delivers  the 
number  wanted  to  D.,  to  be  transmitted  to  C.  This  arrangement  b  advantageous  to  the 
German  book  trade,  as  well  as  to  Leipsic.  The  dealer  receives  every  thing  firom  I^eipsic; 
and  as  a  great  number  of  packets,  with  books  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  arrive  there  for 
him  every  week,  he  can  have  them  packed  together  and  sent  at  once.  The  carriage  b  thus 
touch  fett  than  if  the  packets  were  sent  to  him  separately  from  the  different  places ;  and  tho 
whole  buAneas  b  simplified.  The  booksellera  are  also  enabled  to  agree  with  ease  on  a  cer- 
tain disooont  per  cent.  No  sudi  intimate  connection  of  the  booksellers  has  yet  been  formed 
b  any  other  countiy.  The  German  booksellere  rarely  unite,  as  b  the  practice  in  England, 
b  mideitaking  the  publication  of  extensive  works." — (^Gennan  Conversatiom-Lexieont 
American  edition.) 

The  lilecaiy  deluge  whkb  commenced  hi  Germany  in  1814  still  continuea  to  increase 
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For  the  2,000  works  which  were  then  about  the  annual  complement,  we  have  now  abovC 
6,000.  The  catalogue  of  the  Leipaic  fair  for  Michaelmas,  1830,  contains  3,444  articles,  of 
which  2,764  are  actually  putdished ;  and  if  these  are  added  to  the  3,162  announced  in  the 
Easter  catalogue,  the  number  of  books  published  in  1630  will  amount  to  5,926.  The  num- 
ber published  m  1829  was  5,314 ;  in  1828, 5,654 ;  in  1827,  5,108 ;  previously  to  which,  the 
number  had  never  exceeded  5,000.  Magazines  and  popular  EncyclopcBdias  have  increased 
in  the  same  proportion ;  and  die  paUic  has  shown  as  great  a  desire  to  read,  as  the  leafned 
have  to  write.  Private  libraries  are  diminishing,  while  the  public  ones  are  daily  increBong. 
-—(Foreign  Qucoierh/  JUoiew,  No.  XIV.  p.  551.) 

(We  are  glad  to  have  to  announce  that,  during  the  course  of  the  present  yetf  (18M], 
the  taxes  afieeting  books  have  been  very  materially  diminished^"— 1st,  by  the  datka 
on  paper  having  been  reduced  a  half,  or  fipom  3</,  per  lb.  to  I  jcL ;  and  2d,  by  its  having 
been  enacted  that  Jive  only  instead  of  eleven  copies  of  new  works  are  in  future  to  be  fur- 
nished, at  the  expense  of  authors  and  puUishers,  to  public  hbrades.  (6  &  7  Will  4^  eapw 
1 10.)  These  important  reduetf ons  will  be  of  the  graatest  service  to  tfie  interests  of  lilera- 
ture,  and  will  contribute,  in  no  slight  degree,  both  to  lessen  the  risk  of  p«blicatloii,  and  to 
reduce  the  cost  and  price  of  books.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  at  no  distant  period,  the  renain- 
der  of  the  paper  duty  and  the  advertisement  du^  may  boA  be  tepealed.    However  ledooed, 

^all  duties  on  books  are  Kable  te  the  fundamental  objection  (eee  Diet.  p.  198.)  of  being 
impoaed  on  articles  that  may  not,  and,  indeed,  very  frequently  do  not,  sell ;  and  when  each 
is  the  case,  the  duties  have  to  be  either  partially  or  whoUy  paid  out  of  the  capital  of  the 
authon  or  publishera.  The  advertisement  duty  is  still  very  heavy,  and  it  ia,  at  the  same 
time,  most  unfair.  What,  in  fact,  can  be  more  subversive  of  every  principle  of  justice  than 
to  impose  the  same  duty  on  the  announcement  of  the  publication  of  a  sixpenny  psmphlet,  aa 
on  that  of  the  sale  of  an  estate  woith  100,000^.  t  Luckily,  this  duty  taaj  be  lelinqiiiBhed 
without  any  sensible  sacrifice.  The  total  produce  of  the  advertisement  duty,  in  1896, 
amounted  only  to  the  trifling  sura  of  96,910/. ;  and,  as  its  repeal  would  be  of  as  much  aar- 
vice  to  commerce  as  to  literature,  it  cannot,  surriy,  be  permitted  to  exist  much  longer. 

Compensation  is  to  be  given  by  the  pnbUe  to  the  six  poblie  libraries  that  have  abaDdoned 
their  claim  to  copies  of  each  new  work*  The  Advocates'  liibrary  of  Edinburgh  etlU  retaina 
its  privilege  of  receiving  a  copy ;  but  il  is  not  easy  to  see  why  it  should  be  entided  to  any  such 
distinction.  It  is  essentially  Aprivaie  uutiiuHon,  from  which  tiie  public  are  carelQlly  ex* 
eluded,  and  there  neitba-  is  nor  can  be  any  good  reason  why  an  aathor  should  be  obliged  to 
present  it  with  a  copy  of  his  works. 

The  following  statement  may  be  substituted  Ibr  that  given  in  the  DieL  p.  198.  It  it 
derived  from  the  same  source,  and  shows  the  pretent  cost  of  printing  and  pubfishioff  an 

■  octavo  volume  of  about  500  pages, — the  paper  such  as  this,  with  the  onfinary  ^oaotity  of 
matter  on  the  page,— when  50O,  750,  and  1,000  copies  ace  printed :  It  further  ahows  what 
portion  of  the  cost  consists  of  duty,  and  the  profits  of  the  author  and  publisber  on  each  edi- 
tion, supposing  the  vohime  to  be  sold  by  retail  at  12s.  a  copy,  and  the  entire  edition  to  bo 
aoldoC    A  dmilar  statement  is  subjoined  for  a  pamphlet  of  80  pagea.      • 
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14  copies  to  autbor,  tec, 

731  copies  for  sale  at  8s.  5d. 
Deduct  cost 


e  s.  d. 

307  18    7 
90S    6    0 


For  profit  to  author  and  publisher,  commission,  and  in«  )  ' 
terest  on  capital,  wAsji  iu  sold.       -  -  -  3 


09    •    7 


TbUOhI. 


£   s.  d. 

68  18  0 

83    0  0 

10   0  0 

40    0  0 


170  18    0 


05  8  0 

46  0  0 

15  0  0 

50  0  0 


908    0    0 


Wtanornirtyb 


£  ».  d. 
0  0  0 
4    6    0 

0  15    8 
10    0    0 


Id    1    8 


0  •  0 
8    0  0 

1  t  » 

»10  0 


90    S   1 
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tos 


Printing  and  correction* 
Paper 

Boftrdlnf     - 
AilT«itiiia« 


Om  Tkotuand  Cofits. 


6  coykt  to  paMio  UbrMries. 
14  copicfl  to  «ulk(Mr,  &c 

981  copiM  for  sate  at  8*.  5d. 
Deduct  ooflt 


£  s.  d. 
412  16  9 
240  14   0 


fbr  profit  to  author  and  piiUiafaer,  commlflfUni,  and  !n- 
tcKat  oa  capital,  vAcs  oU  mU       ... 


166    a    9 


Patupklet  of  5  «AMto,  MO  printed. 
Priathif      --♦.-_ 
Extra  corrvetioBa  and  aheratfona  -  «• 

Paper  .«..•. 

StitchiDf     .  .  .  .  ^  . 

Advertubg  (aay)  -  -  •  -  - 


S5  copies  for  aotlior  and  public  libraries. 

475coplea  fi>r  sale,  at  99  for  tt.  14#. 
Dc4actcoat  ... 


£  i,  d. 
•  01  6  0 
.    35  11    6 


For  proflt  to aatbor  and  pubUabor,  intaraat  k/c.  wkm aU  1      ,-  ,-    - 


Total  Coil 


£    B.  d. 

103  14  0 
64  0  0 
90  0  0 
eo  0  0 


240  14    0 


14  14  0 

5  9  0 

6  0  0 
0  13  6 

10    0  0 


»  11    6 


Wberaof  Daty. 


£  e.  d. 

0  0    0 
8  IS    0 

1  11    0 
15  0    0 


39    8    0 


0    0  0 

0    0  0 

0  IS  9 

0    0  0 

3  10  0 


3    8    6 


Importation  ofBooka, — Vndw  the  hte  law,  such  books  as  mfght  be  imported  were  ad- 
Dined,  provided  they  were  of  editions  printed  in  or  since  the  year  1801,  on  payment  of  a 
du^  of  5il  a  cwt ;  hot  this  duty  has  been  reduced  to  21.  I0«.  a  cwt ;  with  the  additional 
proviflo,  that  the  books,  besides  being  printed  hi  or  since  1801,  are  in  foreign  living  hn-- 
|«a^.— (4  db  6  WilL  4  c.  89  §  15.)  This  condition  was  inserted  pnncipally  to  obviate 
Ibe  nak  of  dictioBariea»  or  the  cUms  book*  need  in  our  8ehools»  being  supplied  from  the  Con- 
lioent ;  the  bookaeUen  eontending  thai  the  Si!.  lOt.  a  cwt  of  du^  was  insuflicient  (o  balance 
the  infiiience  of  the  paper  dnty,  and  ibe  peculiar  burdens  incident  to  the  getting  up  of  books 
in  this  oouDtry.  It  has  been  alleged,  indeed,  that  it  will  not  effect  its  purpose ;  because,  aa 
is  contended,  both  Latin  and  Greek  are  living  hmguages ;  Uie  former  being  spoken  in  oer« 
tain  parts  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  and  the  latter  in  Greece !  But  the  intention  of  the 
fegislatnie  is  too  obvious  to  admit  of  its  being  defeated  by  any  quibbling  of  the  sort  now  men* 
ti<RMd.  By  a  Kving  language  is  meant  a  language  spoken  by  a  nation  or  people,  and  not  by 
a  ftw  learned  individnali ;  and  the  dialect  of  the  modem  Greeks  is  abundantly  different 
from  that  of  their  anuestors.  The  duty  of  lil  a  cwt  on  foreigo  books  printed  prior  to  1 801 
OQgbt  to  be  repealed ;  it  throws  obstmcliaiiB  in  the  wiry  o(  their  importation,  while  it  is  quite 
luoproduotive  of  revenue. 

SmmHtf  ^  JBiyiM  BtnikM  frtm  oftrMd.— Very  cooflldsrabls  loea  is  mstained  by  literary  men  end 
bwlEMUeni,  by  tb«  clandestine Importaiion  of  English  works  printed  abroad,  of  which  the  copyright 
bsft  not  expired.  There  is  #Lrdly,  in  fiiet,  one  of  our  popular  authors,  copies  of  whose  woriis,  printed 
la  France  or  America,  aaay  not  t>e  readily  procared  in  London ;  and  as  those  by  whom  tbty  are  printed 
bare  neither  copyright  nor  paper  duty  to  pay,  they  are  able  materiallv  to  andersell  the  native  article. 
It  ifl  surely  naneceasary  to  say,  that  every  practicable  effort  should  be  mnde  to  faindor  such  an  inva- 
sion of  private  property ;  and  in  this  view  wa  be|r  to  sugjrest,  that  the  permission  given  to  persona 
comioji  from  abroad  to  briui;  with  tbem  single  onpraa  of  all  prohibited  works,  oufht  to  be  withdrawn. 
h  opens  a  door  for  smugfrling  and  fraud ;  and  there  is  neither  sense  nor  justice  in  allowing  any  indi- 
vidual to  invade  the  rights  of  another,  merely  because  he  has  been  across  the  Channel.  A  speciflc 
penahf,  recoverable  by  a  summary  process,  ought  also  to  be  fmpOfl<»d  on  every  hidivldnal  nfferi 
SBch  books  for  aale.  This  would  b 
i«giaw.-ae«  Uiiei.  p.  196.— 5»p.) 


penahf,  recoverable  by  a  summary  process,  ought  also  to  be  fmpOfl<»d  on  every  hidivldnal  nffering 
~  -  '     ■    '  •fi,],  would  be  miifili  mere  effeetaal  in  pfevojitiiig  seek  practices  than  the  eziat- 


[hi  addition  to  the  statements  of  the  author  conoeming  oopyright  in  the  dif&rent  Etnio* 
pean  coantries,  we  may  mention  that  the  government  of  Denmark,  by  an  ordinance  of  the 
7ih  of  May  1828,  not  merely  sanctioned  a  perpetual  right  of  literary  property  in  iteown 
■objects,  but  even  went  «o  Ar  as  to  assert  a  similar  right  in  the  ease  of  foreigners,  by  pro- 
hibiting all  reprints  of  foreign  books,  excepting  by  an  authority  to  do  so  derived  from  their 
snthocs  or  proprietors  abroad.  Copyright  in  Russia,  hy  a  law  enacted  in  1828,  was  conferred 
apoa  an  antlMv  and  his  hetrs,  until  the  exphatien  of  25  years  after  bis  death.  A  law  of  the 
tith  January  1817,  eommon  to  both  Holland  and  Belgitun,  and  probably  still  in  force,  not^ 
^vitfastandmg  the  separation  of  the  two  countries,  guarantees  die  right  of  lUerery  property 
fer  a  period  extending  froni  the  puhlieaiion  of  a  book  uQfil  30  years  alter  the  death  ol  an 
author;  any  edition  of  his  work,  pabUshed  without  his  consent,  being  rend«A«d  liable  to 
eonilscation.  The  puMisher  i»  also  subjected  to  a  penalty,  equivalent  to  tlie  price  of  2000 
«opitB,  to  tocrne  to  the  benefit  of  the  party  injured,  and  is  obliged  to  pay  a  considarabie  fine 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  p(fQt»    Oft  again  <^&ndfing  te  a  similar  manner,  the 
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publiflher  maj  be  declared  incapable  of  panaing  bia  occupation.  The  diaturbed  condttioD 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  for  some  years  past,  renders  what  the  law  ia  in  those  coantriea  con 
ceming  the  press  and  literary  property  of  comparatively  little  moment.  And  in  respect  to 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  whatever  protection  to  authors  is  professedly  granted  by  dte  govem- 
meots  of  (be  diSarent  states  into  which  they  are  subdivided^  these  states  are  so  numaroos,  and 
so  independent  of  eaeh  other  in  their  legislation  on  the  subject  of  liteiaxy  proper^,  that  vety 
little  protection  is  in  reality  afforded.  A  work  which  iqppears  at  Florence  may»fer  example^ 
be  immediately  reprinted  at  Modena ;  and  the  possibUity  of  any  pecnniaiy  advantage  bong 
derived  by  the  author  from  his  labours  may  thus  be  at  once  entirely  firostiatedi 

An  author,  in  the  United  Stt^tes,  Vx  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  81st»  17d0»  "fbrtba 
encouragement  of  learning,  dccn"  had,  'i  a  citizen  or  a  xeeulent  in  the  countiy,  an  exdnsiTa 
copyright  in  his  works  oonfened  upon  him  finr  a  term  of  14  yeaxa^— a  right  renewable  when 
this  term  shall  have  expired,  provided  the  author  be  then  living,  in  fir?onr  of  him  and  hia 
legal  representatives,  for  the  farther  term  of  14  years.  By  an  act  passed  February  Sd,  1831, 
the  privilege  in  question  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  &e  first  instance  during-  a  term  of  38 years;  and 
if,  at  the  expiration  ciihxa  term,  the  author,  or  his  widow,  or  any  child  of  his,  be  otill  livaig^ 
it  may  be  enjoyed  for  14  years  more.  The  expense  of  procuring  a  copyright  is  very  trifling ; 
and  only  one  copy  of  a  work  is  reouired  firom  the  aodior,  wh»ch  is  to  be  deliv^od  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  be  preserved  in  his  office. 

Latterly,  there  has  been  almost  every  where  a  tendency  to  extend  the  right  of  Uteraiy 
property ;  and  the  justice  as  well  as  expediency  of  assimilating  it  to  the  right  of  property  in 
material  things,  by  making  it  perpetual,  has  been  argued  with  much  eamestnees  and  Ibroa 
The  deeirablenese,  too,  of  an  international  copyright  law,  placing  the  rights  of  authon  on  tbe 
same  footing  in  every  portion  of  the  civitised  and  literary  worid,ha8  been  of  lat«B  frsqaeatij 
expressed  in  quarters  entitled  to  the  hi^^ieet  re^Msct  These  tqiies  were  brought  to  the  coo- 
sideration  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  the  winter  of  1837,  by  a  petition  signed 
by  66  British  authors,  asking  the  privilege  to  secure  copyrights  for  their  worka  in  tiie  Unhed 
States.  The  committee  of  the  Senate,  to  whom  this  petition  was  referred,  made  a  report 
fiivourable  to  the  object  of  the  pctitionezs,  accompanied  by  the  following  bill,  which  waa^ 
however,  not  acted  upon. 

ABmt9  ^mtnd  (*s  tut  utHaU  **Ati  Jtti  U  oMni  UU  Miyrstscte  l^qMetf^Mfyi^^.'* 
**B»U9naetedbff  tJU  Snuiit  and  Hom»4  «f  Rtfr^gnOmtlms  •/  a$  UttUtd  StuUHf  JhuriM  m  Omi^fma$ 

MMembUdy  That  the  prsvialom  of  die  act  to  amend  the  several  acu  r    " " ^^^ 

paused  on  the  thli  *  "'  ' 

oenefHs  thereof  i 
and  Ireland,  or  oj 

8UU0.  upon  deposltiag  a  printed  copy  of  the  itfle  of  the  book  or  other  work  for  which  a  copyright  ia 
desired,  In  the  cierk*8  office  of  the  district  coart  of  any  district  in  Che  United  States,  and  cooiphring 
with  the  other  requirements  of  the  said  act :  ProvUedt  That  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  or  the 
works  enumerated  in  the  aforesaM  act,  which  shall  have  been  etched  or  aagraved,  or  jwintad  And 
published,  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act :  jfnd  provuM,  also.  That,  unless  an  edition  of  the  work 
for  which  It  Is  intended  to  secure  the  copyright,  shall  be  printed  and  published  in  the  United  Stat«t 
simultaneously  with  its  Issue  in  the  f&nifin  eonntry,  or  within  one  month  after  depoahing  as  afore- 
said  the  title  thereof  bi  the  clerk's  office  of  the  distitec  «oaxt,  Hm  beaeflta  of  copyright  hereby  allowed 
shall  not  be  enjoyed  as  to  such  work." 

For  a  concise  and  excellent  view  of  what  has  been  done  on  the  subject  of  oopyriglit 
generally,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  we  may  refer  the  reader  t»  the  little  work  entitled 
»  Remarks  on  Literary  Property"  by  Philip  H.  Nicklin,  Esq.,  lately  published.  He  wtU  be 
well  repaid  for  the  time  he  may  spend  in  its  perusal. 

The  progress  of  publication  and  of  the  book  trade  in  the  United  States  has  been  exceed- 
ingly rapid.  Previous  to  the  year  1803,  most  of  the  books  pubiisbed,  besides  the  Bibla^ 
were  such  as  Were  adapted  ibr  elementary  instruction  in  the  schools.  In  that  year  ihe  whoh 
of  the  Biblo  waa  set  up  by  Mathew  Carey,  Esq.,  then  actively  engaged  in  the  business  of 
bookselling  and  publishing,  and  kept  permanently  stsnding  in  die  4io  form.  Long  aftei^ 
wards,  however,  pocket  Bibles  and  other  kinds  continued  to  be  imported,  chiefly  firom  Scdl* 
land.  There  carniot,  at  the  piesent  time,  be  leas  than  100  sets  of  atereo^pe  platai^  of  var 
rions  sixes,  in  use  for  the  printing  of  Bibles. 

At  the  date  above  mentioned,  such  standard  works  as  Shakspeare  and  the  Pilgrim's 
Progresa  were  constantly  imported.  Now  there  must  be  half  a  doien  sets  of  plates  of  Sbak* 
speare  alone. 

A  fiict  evincive  of  the  great  extent  to  whidi  the  book  trade  is  cairied  on  is  the  division  of 
labour  which  exists  among  onr  principal  booksellers  and  publishers.  One  deals  exduaiveljr 
in  law  books ;  another 4»n6nes  his  attention  to  medirantj ;  another  again  to  theology ;  and  m 
fourth  is  concerned  only  with  school  booka^ 

The  most  extensive  and  costly  works  have  been  printed  in  the  United  Statea ;  aueli  as 
Bees's  and  Brewster^a  EncyelopBdias. 

The  first  tradtt^  mk  took  place  in  1824,  Since  tfiat  time  the  amonnt  of*  books  annnally 
disposed  of  at  trades*  salsa  has  been  oonstaotly  inenasing;  until  the  amount  at  present  hm 
probably  reached  the  sum  of  half  a  million  of  dottaia. 
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The  ttlo  office  bookselling  esUiblishments,  it  is  said,  amoanted,  in  1836,  to  #1,350,000. 

And  it^as  stated  in  a  report  made  to  the  United  States  Senate  during  the  late  session  of 
Congress,  **  that  the  namber  of  persons  employed  in  the  United  States,  in  the  Tarions  branches 
ODOoected  with  book-making  and  periodical  publication,  is  estimated  at  200,000,  and  the 
capital  employed  in  those  branches,  at  fiom  30  to  40  millionB  of  doilars.** 

The  progress  of  authon^p  in  Uiis  eomitiy  has  been  pobaps  more  rapid  than  in  any 
othec*  It  Gommeneed,  of  course,  with  the  books  used  in  schools,  for  which  there  was  a  large 
demand.  The  authors  of  such  books,  it  is  probable,  derive  a  larger  revenue  from  tbeir  works 
than  in  any  other  country.  American  school  books  are  now  constantly  reprinted  in  Eng- 
lyid.  Thn  is  even  occaoonaOy  true  in  reference  to  American  editions  of  the  Greek  simI 
Latin  dassics  in  use  ibr  purposes  of  inetnietion.  Books  of  science  also,  which  are  used  in 
our  colleges  «n&  higher  seminaries,  have  become  almost  universally  American.  Step  by 
Mep,  we  have  risen,  until  Irving  and  Coqfwr  have  obtained  higher  prices  for  their  works 
than  have  been  received  in  Burope^  evoepi  by  a  very  few  authois.  Of  Ptescott*s  *<  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabdia''  3,000  oopiee  have  been  printed,  and  neariy  all  have  been  sold  in  16 
BMitlia,  Of  Bancroa's  **  United  States"  4,000  have  been  sold.  A  single  publisher  is  said 
to  have  paid,  in  the  Aw  yeaia  preceding  1834,  $135»000  for  copyrights,  out  of  which 
|30,000  were  fer  two  works  only.  Carey,  Lea,  and  Bbmchard  subsequently  paid  $30,000 
in  a  single  year  to  American  writors ;  and  Harper  and  Brothers  have  paid  about  the  same 
mm  for  several  years  past 

The  imports  of  books  into  this  country,  in  the  years  1884, 1885, 1836,  and  1837,  amoont- 
fld  in  value  to  #176,635,  $204,968,  $293,371,  and  $248,164,  respectively  ;  and  the  exports 
of  books,  during  the  same  period,  to  $42,643,  $67,864,  $61,663,  and  $41,438.  The  former 
were  chiefly  from  England  and  Fiance ;  while  the  latter  were,  for  the  most  part,  destined  for 
fbe  Mezioan  and  South  American  market  It  nuiy  be  added  too  that  the  exports  consisted 
nostly  of  books  printed  in  the  United  States.— ^m.  Ed,] 

BOOK-KEEPING,  the  art  of  keepiog  the  accounts  and  books  of  a  merchant  Book- 
keeping  by  double  entry  means  that  mode  or  system  in  which  every  entry  is  double,  that  is, 
hss  both  a  dtki'ra  and  a  creditor.  It  is'  called  also  the  Italian  method,  because  it  was  first 
practised  in  Venice,  Genoa,  and  other  towns  in  Italy,  where  trade  was  conducted  on  an  ex- 
tensite  scale  at  a  mudt  earlier  date  than  in  England,  France,  or  other  parts  of  Europe.  This 
Bslhod,  bowrver  fiuniiiar  to  ma&Bbants  and  book-keepers,  seems  intricate  to  almost  all  who 
have  not  pnctijed  it;  nor  is  the  dryne»  and  difficult  of  the  task  much  lessened  by  the 
printed  works  on  the  subject,  wfaidi,  having  been  compiled  more  by  teaehers  than  by  pvacti- 
csl  merchants,  contain  a  number  of  obsoleto  rules  and  unnecessary  details.  The  most  effect- 
nsl  mode  of  grriqg  eleamesi  and  intsiMt  to  our  remaiks  wiU  be,  first  to  state  a  few  mer- 
euktile  tmnaartions^  and  then  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  aoooonte  and  entries  wMch  result 
ftomthem. 

Hie  Jonmsl  of  a  mercantilo  Itouse  ought  to  open,  at  the  begnming  of  each  year,  with  an 
k  of  their  assete  and  debts,  as  follows: — 


,  Mbol 


BITNDRIES  Pas.  to  STOCK. 

Vor  tiM  foBowlort  iMiaf-tlis  assets  of  the  hease. 

Cash  i  amount  at  the  bankera'  this  day  (1st  Jaa.)        ... 

BxcBBQOaa  Bills  ;  amoant  in  hand       ..... 

Bills  RaosivAflLa ;  in  hand,  as  per  bill  hook     .... 

Tomn  AND  A  HALF  psa  onrr.  Stoce,  0,0001.,  valued  at  QU.  ^  lOOt  stock 
DasBiiToaB  Aocouwt  ;  drawbacks  receivable  at  the  Costom-hoase     - 
Bntp  Amklia  ;  ova  three  eighths  of  that  veseel  ... 

AwraMTuau  n  latsa  Lnrsa ;  amoant  fai  hand,  eompoted  at  sost  price  «> 
Jahbs  Bailbv  a  Co.,  Liverpool ;  due  by  them    .... 

Thomas  WAisoa,  dc  Co.,  J>ttb1ia ;  do.      ..... 

William  BrairoB  It  Co.,  Flymoath;  do.  -         .... 


s.  d 


S,S90  0 
5,310  0 
7,300  IS 
5,400  0 
513  0 
3,000  0 
i,4«7  0 
1,350  10 
3,530  IS 


970  0  10 


£  3S,S91  17  10 


Bt- 

STOCK  Da.  to  BVIf DRIBS. 
Vorihe  dehu  of  tlM  house,  as  foUows  1— 

To  IffavaAHOB ;  amount  of  premiume  due  to  underwtttsrs 
To  Uoaais  PmiAa.  Trinidad »  balaoee  dae  to  hhn 
To  Jamss  FoaBBs,  Demsrara ;  do. 
To  SiMOii  FaAKBa.  lAndon ;  do    - 

ToOaoaeaaad  Wi&LUMFoz,Falmoath;do.    .          «          .          . 

£      s.  d, 

S,SSO  10    0 

1,880  15    0 

1,370    5    0 

790    5    0 

OOO  15    0 

1,150  10    0 

390  15    0 

8,753  15    0 
93,638    9  10 

£39,391  17  10 

nri 

u-a 
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Let  the  tnunstctton  to  be  first  explained  be  aa  -  order  for  goods  finom  a  correspondent 
•broad.  A  house  in  JamaiGa  sends  instniciions  to  the  house  at  home  to  buy  and  ship  a 
quantity  of  manu&ctured  artides,  suited  to  the  Jamaica  market,  as  follows : — 

Order  ftom  Jambs  Allan  &  Co.,  of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  to  Hesar  Babclat  *  Os.,  of  LMidoa. 
J.  A.        Linen  ;  Lint  fitrelits  Osnabiirgs,  14  bales,  about  9d.  ^  yard. 
^  Co.  B«sl  tow  Strejlts  do.,  9  bales,  U.  or  ^d. 

Best  white  Flatillas,  1  case. 

Linen  tick  asBorted,  {ths  width,  9d.,  I«.,  U.  Si.;  10  piecea  each,  cut  vp  ta  S-jar< 
lengths. 
ffe^Omu ;  5  bales  Penjstonea,  |ths  wMe,  best  indigo  Uoa,  Is.  a  yard. 
Cottons }  50  pieces  stout  calico,  38  yards  each,  iths  wide,  4tf.  a  yard. 

90  do.  do.  do.  }ths,  superior,  5i.  a  yard. 

100  do.  stout  calico  shirting,  fths  wMs,  superior,  Od.  a  yard 
Sou;  4  dozen  genUemen's  saperfloe  black,.SQs.  each. 
3  do.  do  drab,  SO*,  each. 

1  do.  youth's       do.  black,  15«.  each. 

90  do.  felt  hats,  for  negroes,  92s.  ^  doses. 
Shots ;  10  dozen  prime  calf-skin  shoes,  full  sise.  65s.  ^  doaen. 
10  do.    youtii's  do  5^.  ^  dozen. 

5  do.    gentlemen's  dress  do.  729.  ^  dozen. 

This  order  the  London  merchant  divides  among  six,  seven,  or  more  wholesale  dealec% 
according  to  their  respective  lines  of  business.  Each  dealer,  or  tradesman,  as  be  is  com- 
monly called,  provides  his  portion  of  the  order  in  the  course  of  the  fortni^t,  three  weeks, 
or  month,  aUowed  him  by  the  meicfaant ;  and  when  the  goods  ue  packed  and  ready  to  ship^ 
be  sends  in  his  account,  or  bill  of  parc^,  thua>* 

Xsiids%  tOcJk  JMrMrr>  1^* 
Messrs.  Haaar  Babolat  ^  OOk 

Bought  of  SiMoa  FsAzaa. 


J.  A. 
&Co. 
No.  8. 


10  pisses  best  tow  Btreliu  Osaabargs,  146  yards  esek,  at  4d.  ^  yard 
Inside  wrapper,  16  yardst  at  3d.  .  .  «  -  . 

Cord,  bale,  and  press  packing 


Then  follow,  stated  in  like  manner,  the  particulars  of  8  ^ales,  No.  9.  to  16. 
both  inclusive,  amounting  to  ....«- 


iB 

s. 

d. 

94 

6 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0  10 

0 

S» 

0 

8 

tn 

4 

« 

£33n 

4ia 

Messrs.  HaaaT  BAacLAV  k.  Co. 


J.  A. 

lb  Co. 

SO. 


40. 


41. 


Undsn,  SOtA  February,  1831. 
Bought  of  J.  BosaAaAiLV  db  Go. 


Oas^,  1  dosea  and  3  yootlis*  hats  and  baads,  at  I5t.  each 
Case  (small)  ...... 


£  »,  i. 
10  10  0 
0   4    0 


Case,  9  dozen  felt  bats  for  nSgroes,  at  fiSs.  ^  dozen 
Case  O^rge)  ..... 

Do.  the  same  «         ••         -         • 


0  18   0 
0  16    0 


iB   s.    A 

10  14    8 


10  H 
,10  14 


£»   %    0 


The  merchant,  having  received  -the  whole  of  the  bills  of  parcels,  fixed  on  a -vessel,  and 
agreed  for  the  freight,  proceeds  to  make  an  entty  at  the  Costom-house,  and  to  ship  the 
goods.  That  done,  the  next  ttbep  m  to  prepare  the  Invoioe,  or  general  account  of  the  ahi]^ 
ment,  as  exhibited  in  the  next  page. 

This  invoice,  being  sent  out  by  the  vessel  to  Messn.  Allan  &  Co.  conveya  to  them  a 
number  of  particulars  in  a  short  space ;  viz.  the  mark,  the  numbers,  the  value,  and  the  oos- 
tents  of  each  package.  In  former  times  it  was  the  practice  to  make  an  invoice  very  lon^ 
inserting  in  it  a  litOTal  copy  of  each  biU  of  parcels,  but  it  has  now  become  usual  to  maAe 
each  tradesman  deliver  a  duplicate  of  his  sccount,  to  be  sent  abroad  with  the  goods;  in 
which  case  the  invoice  may  be,  like  the  above,  little  more  than  a  summary  of  the  bills  of 
parcels.  This  method  has  two  adwintages :  it  saves  time  at  ths  ooilnting-house  of  the  expoit* 
er,  and  itafTordsto  his  correspondent  aa  aseuranoe  that  no  more  ischaiged  to  him  than 
has  been  actually  paid  for  the  articles. 

An  invoice  ought  to  be  made  out  with  the  utmost  cars,  for  it  is  a  document  of  |^re«| 
importance  in  several  respects :  first,  between  the  exporting  merchant  and  his  correspond 
ent  abroad;  and  next, when  in  the  hands  of  the  latter,  it  may  and  generally  does  mrma 
voucher  for  calculating  the  import  duty,  as  well  as  for  the  sales  cfiected  to  retaitevs  or  other 
dealers. 

llie  sum  insured  bythe  exportmg  merchant  generally  exoeeds  the  amount  of  the  invoiea 
by  S  per  cent,  because  the  recovery  of  a  loss  from  insurers  involves  a  charge  of  fully  tfiat 
Itis  thus  necessary  to  cover  not  on^ the  price  of  the  goodA,  and  ths  dbyufos  «f 
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ibippbg»  insnranoe,  uid  fimglit,  but  sach  further  aum  as  nny  enable  the  shipper,  in  case 
of  iota,  to  cany  to  the  credit  of  his  correspondent  the  amount  of  the  invoice,  dear  of  any 
deduction. 

IrvoiCK  of  Goods  shipped  by  Hknbt  Babclay  k.  Co.,  in  the  AitpZiM*  J.  Thonuon,  ftom  London  to 
Kinfstoa  in  Jamaica,  on  account  and  risk  of  Afessra.  James  Allas  St  Co.  of  Kingston. 


£  «.  d. 

PniKheon  stronf  calf-akin  thoea,  ^  J.  Johnson's  bill  of 

parcels  -  -  -  -  -  -9370 

Do.  do.  ^de.    -  -  -    M  16   4 

French  calf-skin  sbosfl,  ^do.     -  -  -3390 

8  trunks        do.  -  ^  do.     ^  -  -    07    3    7 

Cuellnentickaa8orted,perJ.WlUon>sblU  of  parcels   - 

0  bales  best  tow  Osnaburgs,  10  pieces  each,  {^  Simon  Fraser's  bill 

of  parcels  ...... 

1  caae  wbite  Platittas,  ^  M slUaff  *  Oo*e.  MB  of  parcels 

7  cases  the  same,  ^  do.  -  - 

14  bales  lint  Osnaburgs,  ^  J.  Mackenzie's  bill  of  parcels 

1  case  youth's  hats  and  bands,  ^  J.  Borradaile  &  Co's  bill  of  parcels 

t  cases  felt  bau,  do  #^  do.       -         . 


Entry ;  duty  on  part  at  i  ^  cent.;  bond  and  debenture 
Caruge,  wharfage,  ^nd  shipping  charges 
Freight  and  primage  382.  It.;  bills  of  lading  3s.  Od. 
Insurance  on  1,9001.  at  40«.  ^  lOOf.  -       i:30    0    0 

Policy  duty       -  -  -  -  3  18    fi 

ComndaslOB,  5  9*  cent,  on  1,339L  »  .  . 

do  i^  cent,  on  IfSOOl.  iasved 


£  9,  d. 

4    8    0 
7    0    0 

saio  0 


$8  18 
60  19 
7  10 


£  9.  d. 


978  19  11 
4S    0    0 


S30    5 

41    0 

287    4 

307  10 

10  14 

SI    8 


1,S84  18    3 


158  11    0 


Errors  excepted. 


{iCl,443  10    0 


▲t  0  months  credit ;  due  6th  of  September. 
London,  ttk  of  March,  1830.  


Hekbt  Babovat  k.  Co. 


JovBBAL  EsTBiBS  resulting  from  the  foregoing  Invoice. 


Mbflf 

Jahvs  Allah  ft  Co.  Dn.  to  Sundbibs. 

Laiiw. 

For  goods  shipped  to  them  in  the  JRsvliw,  Thomson,  for  Jamaica. 
To  Jambs  Jomisoif ;  amount  of  shoes,  ^  hds  bills  of  paroets 

£    9.  d. 

«78  15  11 

To  JohhWilsoh;  linen  tick                           IP*  do. 

4S    0    0 

To  SiMOB  Fbazeb  ;  tow  Osnaburgs                 IP"  do. 

236    5    0 

ToJohhMackbbsib;  lintOsoaburgf            (P'do. 

367  10    0 

To  Jambs  BoBBAnAij.B  ft  Co.;.bats                 (p'do. 

39    2    0 

To  MoLLiBG  ft  Co.;  for  PlatUlas                       <?•  do. 

898    5    4 

38  10    6 

To  IHSUBAHCB ;  prsmlum  and  policy              .... 
To  Chabobs  ;  entry  outward,  duty,  and  sbipplng  charges    - 

33  18    9 

11  17    6 

74    5    0 

£1,443  10    0 

The  preceding  invoice,  being  for  account  of  a  mercantile  house,  who  sell  again  to  deaiera, 
compriKS  a  variety  of  articles :  as  a  further  specimen,  we  subjoin  two  short  invoiceo,  Sat 
account  of  sugar  plantera^  and  con6ned  to  artidea  consumed  on  their  < 


IsToiGB  of  Plantation  Stores,  shipped  by  Hbivbt  Babclay  ft  Co.  in  the  Advmtmv,  J.  WOIlamsoB, 
Master,  lor  fiUagstoo,  Jaiaaics,  by  order  of  Mr.  Jambs  Thomsob,  Plantar,  and  for  hiaeeeoont  and 
risk.  , .  


J.T. 

l.to6. 


0  bales  Hot  Osnaburgs,  ^  bill  of  parcels  from  James  An- 
derson -'''^-        '^-  -  -£21000 

Then  follow.  In  like  manner,  the  mark,  number,  and  eeotsnts  of  vb< 
rions  other  packages  of  plantation  atores  (hau,  shoes,  nails,  ftc),  com- 
posiBg  the  shipment ;  smonnting  in  all  to 

Chabobs.  £  9.  d. 

Custom-house  entry,  tthd  shipping  tAar^es  -  •  9  12   0 

Freight,  primage,  and  bills  of  iading  -  -  18    7    6 

Conanilsaionon2,a74<.  atSftiP^cent.  -  -  59   7   9 

Bisurance  on  fi^SOI.  at  SL  ^  cent. 
Policy  duty    - 
— --'—  l^^c 


61    0 

0 

6  10 

0 

19  15 

0 

lM49n^U^0M9r,ie». 


ErroiB  excepted, 


£    9.  d. 


9,352  10 


80  7    0 


70   0    0 
£2,503    2    0 


Hbwit.Babclat  ft  Co. 
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IxTOiCB  of  <M>  Barrel!  of  Herrings,  ehipped  by  HntKT  Babclat  k.  Go.  of  London,  tn  the  Bard^, 
James  Ferrler,  bound  to  Barbados,  by  order  and  for  account  and  risk  of  Jorm  Hbkdsbsok,  Bsq., 
Planter,  and  consigned  to  him  at  Bridgetown,  Barbadoet. 

L4md9n,ldtk<ffF«k.l«tA. 

i.  H.   I  80  barrels  prime  wbite  herrings,  deliverable  at  Bridgetown,  Barbadoes,  free 

I        of  charges,  at  Sl«.^  barrel  ...  -  -    £M   0  0 

This  invoice  is  very  short ;  the  agreement  having  been,  that  the  herrings  should  be  delivered  at  a 
Hxed  price,  ail  charges  included. 

Accouirr  of  Salbs. — ^We  come  now  to  a  transaction  of  a  difo«itt  kind ;  to  tiis  sale  of 
poods  imported  from  abroad.  A  merchant  in  England  receives  fiom  a  eorrespdndaiit, 
whether  in  India,  the  West  Indies,  or  North  America,  notsce  of  a  shipment  of  ingar,  oofiei^ 
rice,  or  other  produce,  about  to  be  jnade  to  England,  with  instructions  to  effect  Insofanoe  on 
the  compated  lvalue.  This  is  the  first  step  in  the  txansaction ;  on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel 
the  goods  are  entered,  landed,  and  warehoused ;  and  a  broker  is  instructed  to  report  on  the 
eute  and  prospects  of  the  market.  On  a  sale  taking  place,  an  account  is  made  out  and  Sm^ 
warded  to  the  correspondent  abroad,  as  ibUowa  »— 


AccouHT  8 ALB  of  7  Hhds.  Sugar,  by  the  Cent,  f^om  Trinidad,  <br  accooat  of  Mobbu  PtrmaB,  Ee^. 
^  -•    »   /  ofTrinldad. 


Insurance  on  IIU.  at  OQt. 

^1002.  -        .  .    i?S    5    0 

Policy       -  .      0  10    0 


cwC  frs .  thg. 
,7  Hhds.  weighing  87  I  ai 
I  Deduct  draft      .    0   0    14 


Freight  oHOcwt.  K  Ibe.  at  «t.  ^  cwt. 
Primage,  pierage,  and  trade 
Duty  on  7flcwt.  15  lbs.  at  S7».  ip-cwt. 
Entry  -  -  - 

Dock  dues  -  -  - 

Landwaiters  and  entry  - 
Warehouse  rent,  19  weeks 
Sampling     -  -  -  - 

Insurance  from  lire 
Interest  on  freight  and  duty 
Brokerage,  1  y  cent. 
Commission,  S  ^  ceoL 
I  ^  cent,  on  175L  insured 


Nett  proceeds,  doe  td  of  BCay,  1880. 


L^nd^U^fAprU^mi. 


Errois  SBeepled* 


BviaT  Babclat  h  O^ 


We  have  here  on  one  side  of  the  account,  the  quantity  "^  ^ta«  ©^  <*»  8«d«  "^A  5 
the  other,  the  vaiioua  charges  attending  the  bringing  home,  the  warehouang,  and  theaate  oi 
the  articles.  .     . 

The  quantity  of  goods  accounted  for  in  an  account  sale  must  be  the  seme  as  m  me 
invoice ;  if  it  be  lesa,  whether  through  damage  at  sea,  through  waste  or  any  othw  cm^^ 
extent  of  the  deficiency  should  be  expficitly  stated.  By  the  "overtaker"  in  Oie  foUowing 
sale  is  meant  the  additional  barrel  or  package  required  for  the  coflbe  taken  out  of  such  of  the 
tierces  as  have  been  opened  on  aooount  of  breakage  or  odisr  damage.  , 

AaowaneaofWeiM^ThB  tare  is  the  weight  of  the  cask,  and  difieiB.ofcomw.m 
almost  every  package!  but  tratt  (see  the  following  sale)  is  a fised  aflowance of  5 Ibfc  p« 
tierce  in  the  case  of  cofiee,  inUnded,  like  drsft  in  the  om»  of  sugar,  to  insure  good  weight  to 
the  buyer,  and  to  eoaWe  him  to  do  the  same  to  those  who  purchase  again  from  lum. 


AccoosT  Salb  of «  TIerees  of  Ooflbe.  ^  ntiofia,  horn  Demerara,  fbr  Account  of  Jams  Faaaes. 
Esq.,  Demerara. ■      


CHABOBS. 

Insurance  on  90  tierces  at  951.  a 
tierce,  70W.  at  SQm,  i  poUcy 

Xs.9d. 

I  Freight  on  114  cwt.  at 

7«.«d.rcwt.-        iM»»    0 
Primage,  (derage,  and 

trade       -       -  17    0 


Dtickdtras     -       -       -       -       - 

Landwaiters,  entry,  and  part  of 

bond        .       -       -       -       - 

Insurance  from  ire       -       -       • 

Carried  forward  - 


Gross  Weight. 

CmLm,U9.    Ci^frbOfc 

Stierses    80   1   7 


5   do. 

4    do. 


n  9  & 

14   9    4 


1  10       10   9    8 
TreU  0  9  14 


Deduct   11    0  99 


Nett  70   0  99atl«ls.ed. 
rawt. 
OuTled  ftirward 
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ACCOUKT  BJlLV— «»lK<1IIMl{. 


Broii(ltt  ibrward 
?iiMle  Mle  eh&rgM  .  •  . 
Brokeraf»,  1  jP*  cent.     ... 

Co|DIIl)MlOII,t^^C«llt.0fll)70(.    . 

CoMmlttioii,  I  f^  eent.  <»  TOOL 
iiMVrwl  -       •       .       .       . 


Nctt  fnctUh  due  M  of  May,  18ti 


£4n   5    0 


Umi0U,H^JtrrU,m\. 


J.F. 

No. 

LtoW. 


Brought  forward 
Groat  Waif  bt.      Tare. 

iHerem    17    1    1        S   0   9 
S   do.       19   S  15        8    1  15 


S7 

0  16 
Tm 

4 
ittO 

1  34 
1    I 

4 

4 

9S5 

Nett    33   1  19    at    llOf.l 
rcwt./ 
Oraai  WaMhL      Tare. 

K>Tertaker  5   19        0   S    9 
Trett  0   0  11 


Dadvct 

Nell 


0   S  90 
9    999 

4   1  17    at    I17«,\ 

Pffcomit,  1 9  cent. 
Groee  proceedi 


Brron  exeepted. 


JEImT  Babolat  &  Co. 


Freight  b  chngwi  on  tlie  w«igfat  of  the  prodode  oalj;  not  of  the  pro<laoe  and  packagef 
logether.    Thu  aUowanee  k  ^M  rtanding,  aad  ia  to  be  traoed  feaa  to  the  reason  of  the 
,  than  te  the  oonipetitkm  pievailisf  arooof  ahtpiDtelera. 


JoeBWAi.  Bmiia  reaultlng  (Iroai  the  precadinf  Aeeoaott  of  Sale. 

#ana,  1831. 
TBOH&a  Kaiiaii*  A  Co.  Pra.  to  Buaoaiea. 
Te  fleeaa  ^  C^rw. 
Praeeede  of  7  hMa.,  M.  P.  1.  to  7.,  jold  by  Item  at  o«e  BMMiill*a  eredtt,  fkom 

IdofAprH 

Ta  ODmafP  Wumto. 
Praceoda  of  99tiafees,  J.  F.  1.  to  99.»  aold  at  one  monlk'B  etedltt  from  3d  of 

SvoAa  ^  CsBia  1>r.  to  BoireaiBa. 
To  laaosAvoa  Aooouvr  i  for  preaaaas  aad  poUey        .  •         •         . 

To  VkaiaiiT  Accovitt;  ror  freight,  priniage,  and  pleiafe         ... 
To  QosTOMa  liur  Aao ;  doty  and  aotry.     ...... 

CHAaocai  dock  dn6e,99«.  19tf.|  warehouse  rent,  3S«.  Id. ;  UBdwaltera,18«.t 
sampUnf,  U,  0d. ;  aad  fire  insaranee,  D*.       -  -  -  -  - 

To  THOMAa  Kbmblb  &  Co.;  brokerage,  1  ^  cent.         •  .  .  . 

ToPaom  AanLoaa;  forcommisiions    -  -  -  -        £5  10  10 

Interaitonfrelfhtamidttty       •  •  •         •         -»  11S3 

To  MOuia  PitMAM  t  proeeedfl  doe  9d  of  May,  1691        •         •         •         • 

OeVTEM  F  VimaiA  Dr.  to  Buai>ataa. 
To  laaDBAKOBi  for  premtnm  and  policy  .-.••. 
To  FaswHt  AeooeM* ;  Oreight,  primage,  and  pleraffe    .  •  .  . 

To  CHABOBi}  dock  dues,  landwaiters,  Insaranca  nom  flee,  aad  pabUe  eale 

ebarfee  -♦-  -         -- 

To  TnoMAa  Kbxblb  h  Co.  s  brokerage    .-...- 
To  Paerrr  anb  Loaat  te eamoileeioBi   -         -  ...  - 
To^AHSiVeBBaa;  aettpvoceedadaeadof  Jana,iB39  -         •         .         • 


'i3S;7 


£  $.  di 


934   9   0 


676    5    6 


919    5    6 


5  15  6 
14  4  H 
197    5    0 

5  13    6 

9    6    9 


7    3    1 
61  11    3 


934    0    0 


19    A 
44   1 

13  18 

610 

90   8 

871  13    1 


iS676    5    7 


W^  lH9re  thne  gtves  eii  example  of  the  traneactiona  which  fimn  a  great  part  of  the  bual- 
naw  of  oar  merchanta ;  the  expoit  of  maan&ctured  goods,  and  the  import  and  aale  of  pre- 
dnoe  received  in  ntiini.    Our  next  itluatration  shall  be  of  a  laen^hanf  s  Cashbook  •  tl^ 
J  ia  an  eKample  of  the  entfies  for-a  monthi— 
a^  87 
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Dr.                        CASH. 

PAID. 

Cr. 

1890, 

£     «.  d. 

1830. 

£    «.   il. 

Mar.l 

To  balance  at  the  Banker** 

3,550    0    0 

Mar.  3 

By  bills  payable,  paid  No. 

361.  to  James  liurdinc     - 
By  George  and  William  Fox, 

paid  their  balance  of  ac- 

3 

To  ship  Jimtlia,  received  of 

145  10  0 

James  Jacobs,  for  freight 

175    8    0 

4 

6 

To  bills  receivable,  received 

payment  of  No.  S9I.  on  J. 
Henderson       -       -       - 

SOO    0    0 

5 

count       .       -       -       - 
By  John  Smith  ftSona,pald 

330  15  0 

9 

To  James  Bailey  k.  Co.,  re- 

J. Jackson  for  their  ac- 

ceived payment  of  their 
draft  at  sight  on  J.  Bain- 

count       -       -       -       - 

08    0  0 

7 

By  bUla  payable,  paid  No. 
369.  to  J.  Stewart     - 

bridre      -       -       -       - 

183  10    0 

800   0  d 

15 

To  William  Sponce  &  Co., 

18 

By  interest  paid,  discount  on 

received  balauce  of  their 

Harrison  ft  Co.,  3  months 

6  no 

account    •       .       -       - 

730    0  10 

By  J.  Johnson,  paid  hie  bUl 

~- 

To  debenture  aecoant,  re- 

of  parcels         -       -       - 

878  1511 

ceived  drawback  on   to- 

By John  Wilson        do.      - 

43    0   0 

bacco  shipped  by  the  Plo- 

By Sihion  Prazer       do.      - 

836    5   0 

ver   -       -       -       -       - 

16    8    0 

By  John  Mackenzie  do.      - 

affr  10  0 

18 

To    bills    receivable,    dis- 

By James  Borradaile 

counted  at   the  bankers, 

ft  Co.                      do.      . 

33    8  0 

Harrison  ft  Co.,  due  15— 

By  Moiling  ft  Co.      do.      . 

328    5  4 

18  March - 

730  10    0 

81 

By  charges   paid,  postage. 

-^ 

5  ip-  cent,  discount,   on 

and  petty  diabumemenie 
ihia  niunlh,  per  patty  cash 

paying  with  ready  money. 

book        .       -       -       - 

15    3  6 

the  accounts  per  contra, 

By  balance,  carried  to  next 

not  due  till  six. months 
hence,  from 

mnath      -       -       -       - 

8»0G6  13  0 

'        "                                  ^ 

James  Johnson  £IZ  19  0 

y^ 

John  Wilson     -930 

^^ 

Bimon  Prazer   -  11  W  0 

^r 

John  Mnckensle  18    7  0 

^r 

James  Borradaile 

^r 

ft  Co.     -       .     0  16  0 

^r^ 

Moiling  ft  Co.  .  le    8  3 

«S   8   g 

y^ 

£4,857    0    7 

i^**"^ 

£r4.857   0  7 

These  transactions,  when  put  into  die  Journal  form,  stand  tbus:^ 

Mioor 

Mabch,  1630. 

Ledger. 

CASH  Da.  to  StTMDRIES. 
Received  this  month. 

«    a.  ^ 

6 

To  Ship  Amst.u. 

8d.    Freight  (Vom  Jamet  Jaeobt 

•         • 

75    8    0 

6 

To  B1LL8  Rbcbivablb. 

0th.    Received  payment  of  J.  Anderson,  due  Ibla  day 
18th.    IHacounted  Harrison  and  Co.,  due  9th  May      • 

£300    0   0 

780  10   0 

030  10   d 

7 

To  Jamss  Bailst  ft  Co. 

9ih.    Received  their  draft  on  Bain]>rldge,dii« 

•          • 

193  10    0 

7 

To  William  BrsNCB  ft  Co. 

15th.  '  Received  balance  of  tbelr  aceennt 

.          • 

970   010 

8 

To  DBBBifTuaB  Accoumr.                                               » 

15th.    Drawback  on  tobaccb  by  tha  VUytw      • 

*•          • 

15    8    0 

3 

To  Pboftp  awd  Lose. 

ISth.    Received  dJaooont  on  sundry  acconnta,  per  caah  book 

63    8    9 

je8,S07    9    7 

Folio  of 


8 
I      1 


SUNDRIES  DBS.  to  CASH. 
Faid  this  month  as  followa : 

BlLLaPATABLS. 

3d.    Paid  Ifo.  801.          .           .          •          .          «    £145  10    0 
7th.    Do.         909. A9ai5    0 

CusToacB  lHWAai>. 

33d.    Faid  d  uty  oa  tofar,  F  Ctrai,  79  ewi.  35  Iba.  at  f7a. 

rcwt. 100  19  8 

Entry  -  -  •  -  -  000 

SlMOII  PaAZBB. 

18th.    Paid  hla  bill  of  parcala  •  .  •       836   3   0 

36th.    Paid  J.  Jackson  for  his  aeeount  •  -        06   0   0 

iHTxaBar  Aocooirr. 

IBih.    Paid  discount  on  Harrison  ft  06.  •  •         '.        . 

Jambs  JonnaoM. 

I81I1.    PaidhisbiUoryateelB  .         .         •  •        • 

Ckrfle4ibiwai<8. 


£  a.  A 

338    S    0 

107    5    0 

88<    5   8 

0    1  10 
878  18  11 


1,064  18    9 
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SUNDRIES  DUB.  to  CASH  -continued, 

Broaght  forward 

JOBll  WIL8ON. 

18Ui.    Psid  his  biU  of  pMMto  ... 

John  Mackshzib. 

18th.    Paid  his  bm  of  parcels  ... 

jAJin  BOftKADAILB  it  Oo. 

16th.    raidlhairbiUofparcaU  ... 

llOLUVO  k.  Co. 

18th.    Paid  ClMlr  balance  of  aceooBt    .  •  • 

Qaomom  AUm  WiujjlH  Pox. 

84tb.    Paid  their  balaace  of  acoocmt    •         •  . 

Chaboss. 

31st.    Paid  potftaffe,  and  petty  dlsburaementa  this  month 


1,064  n 

d. 

43    0 

807  10 

3S  a 

S98    0 

S90  15 

15    % 

£%no  7 

Th«  thawe  sfaowi,  amt  for  all  suidb  received,  the  aocoimt  of  cash  is  made  debtor,  and  the 
parties  payiAg  the  same  are  made  creditora ;  while  for  all  luma  paid*  the  cwah,  ia  credited,  and 
tfaemurties  ncttWuig  tliam  are  made  debtora. 

We  are  next  to  state  the  moda  of  entering  bill  transactionai 

Bixia  RacBiTABLX. — We  haTe  seen  by  the  Balance  sheet  that  sereral  correspondenta  are 
indabted  to  the  house.  The  debts  of  coireapondcnts  abroad  may  be  reduced  by  remitting 
-either  bBla,  apecie^  or  merchendiae  for  aale :  from  cotreapendepta  in  England,  bills  are 
ahnoat  the  only  mode  of  remitting.  When  bills  come  to  hand,  the  rule  is  to  enter  each  in 
die  fall  book,  with  a  miiiiite  etatement  c^  the  date,  tfsnn,  aum,  and  other  particulara  thus . — 


«se{i)indJBrihraca 

631  ITOdft.       Wmmi  a  Co. 
C2ua<to.     {Sp—ce  a  Ca 


\kCo.\li 
fcCajT. 


CoTt,"8io. 
r%ima.  5  4o. 


S  io. 


A«win!M« 

J.  Aiuuy  liootloa   VQ.  Witea 


1-4  Mir 


Hew  ditp.  qf. 


lUInieraCOb 

Smiihti  Co. 
UverendaCow 


The  JoiTKiTAL  Bjrrmixa  for  theae  billa  are  aa  foDowa :— 


Mb  of 
Lcrfs*. 

BILLS  RECEIVABLE  Pa.  to  SUNDRIS8. 
For  the  ibUowing  renliMd  this  month : 
To  Jambs  Bailbt  k.  Co. 

T9  T.  Watson  Jb  Co. 

No.  OSt.  on  J.  Adams,  IxnidoB,  daa  0th  of  Aprtt     ... 
To  William  Spbncb  It  Co. 

No.  OXL  on  T.  AUaiv  Liverpool,  dee  8th  of  May     - 

£  ».  d. 

aio  0  0 

13S    0    0 
900    0    0 

7 
7 
7 

£745    0    0 

B1X.M  PATABBB.p->The  entriaa  under  thia  head  ai%  of  coarse^  wl^ly  difievent  from  the 
preceding,  being  for  acceptances  ^f  the  house  given  on  account  of  sums  owing  by  it  to  corres* 
pondetiti^    Each  aooeptance  ia  entered  in  the  book  of  billa  payable,  thiia>—    ' 


jh.     Dnwuht 

i>lMandiW«. 

ftCWirY 

OnJkxmtnt»f 

Tarn. 

Prhmaeetrftd. 

2>M. 

Ami. 

lM#.AIhjaO». 

iMa.Aw.r«s 
lasiJ.civk 

ratamikTMir. 
Hull,  5  Mat. 

LTlMMipne 
G.  Bareity 

1.  Aim  a  Cow 

aaw.Fox 

J.  Smith  a  Sow 

90dsTfri(bt 
15  dayi'  data 
I  month'*  iM.\» 

ISM^rch 

10-19  Jd«* 
22-2&  March 
5-S    ditto 

Z.   •.   i. 

175  10   0. 
73  IS    0 
132  10    0 

The  Joamtol  entries  for  theae  bills  are  aa  foHows :~ 


es^ 


SUNDRIES  Das.  to  BILLS  PAYABLE. 

For  the  fbHowtof  Mils  aeeapied. 

Jamks  Allan  it  Oo.    No.  151.  their  draft,  due  ISth  of  Jane 
6.  Jb  W.  Vox.    No«  tM.  their  draft,  due  96th  of  March  • 

BiMOB  Pbasbb.    J.  Claik's  draft  on  his  account,  dua  6tb  of  Harch 


-ifay.  laao.- 


CA6H  Dk  to  THOMAS  KEiiCBLE  ft  Co. 

tub.    Beetlved  from  them  proceeds  of  shgar  W  Ctm 
Leas  their  brokerago 

aoik.    Beeaived  eoffhe  r  FiMBm    .         -         • 
Lose  brakerage  ,  *         *         * 


- 

04 

t 

0 
0 

0 
9 

- 

070    5 
0  10 

0 
7 

£  $,  d, 

173  10  0 
73  15  0 
(32  10    0 


iCSSl  19    0 


S31  13    » 

000    8  II 
iC9ri    S    % 
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The  preceding  entries,  few  as  thej  are  compared  to  the  monthly  traneactions  of  a  liooee 
of  biuinen^  are  sufficient  to  show  the  nature  of  a  Journal  as  well  as  of  the  subeidittry  books, 
(for  cash,  bills,  invoices,  and  account  sales,)  from  which  it  is  composed.  The  Jomtial,  being 
a  complete  record  of  the  business  of  the  house,  is  very  varied  and  comprehensive  in  its 
nature,  and  may  be  termed  an  index  to  every  book  of  oonsequeooe  in  Oie  coanting-houA. 
But  while  in  die  cash  book  every  payment  or  receipt  b  entered  on  Ae  day  it  tAes  flaoc, 
and  in  the  bill  bdoks  ^eiy  Mil  is  f^gisteftd  on  file  darf  Tt  tnmes  to  hand,  or  is  accepted*  the 
Journal  entries,  being  completed  only  at  the  end  of  the  monlfa*  adoit  ^f  being  coidbined  to  a 
considerable  extent,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  number  of  transactioiis  in  coUeedve  sumft.  Tbtts  all 
the  acceptances  of  Uie  house  paid  ih  the  eoune  df  the  monA  appear  in  the  Joumil  entry  of 
Bills  Payable  Dv.  to  Gash ;  they  are  amaged  in  thisentiy  as  they  M  due,  after  wluch  the 
whole  are  added  into  one  sum,  which  sum  alone  needs  be  earned  to  the  Ledger*  In  like 
manner,  all  bills  receivable,  whether  disooonted,  or  kqpt  by  &e  house  till  thsy  M  doe,  ale 
collected  under  the  head  of  Bills  Receivable  Br.  to  Cash,  summed  np  together,  and  canied 
to  tiie  Ledger  in  one  line ;  a  point  of  great  importance,  as  we  shall  ne  praMofly,  ia  ihcHital* 
ing  the  balance  of  the  Ledger. 

We  proceed  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  Ledgers  the  whole  of  tike  iofamsl  enilriee  in  flie 
preceding  peges,  when  posted -{010  the  Ledger,  wiB  eland  ihte  >— 


Da. 

BfOOK. 

oa. 

1B31. 
hn.  1 

1 

ty>s«adries 

» 

R  IBSl. 
8,7n  B    •  H  Jan.  1 

1 

By  aaalilee          » 

£    s.  d. 

Si,i9iiy  » 

X>a. 

Cash. 

Cft. 

Jan.   1 
Mar.  1 
Mayao 

1 

4 

15 

To8toek   . 
Totuadries 
ToT.KemMeAiCo. 

xam  0  7 

Mar.n 

BrmMst 

%mif\^ 

Da. 

ExoHSQVSB  Bills. 

Oa. 

Jan.    1 

1 

rostoek    •' 

•    - 

„...| 

Da. 

Tnna  lam  a  SAiiPMa  OiMrv.4ivooB, 

Ob. 

Jan.   1 

1 

Tostock    • 

- 

5,400   0    o|              '        ; 

ba. 

Jakm  JoHHsoa,  Lottdoa. 

Cm. 

Mar.   1 

4 

ToeaA     - 

- 

t78  Ifl  11  RMar.  0 

9    9rM,taMm4t09. 

«B10   1 

Da. 

JoHV  WiLsov,  London. 

Ca. 

Mar.  1 

4 

Tocaih     • 

- 

«l   0   o|llCBr.« 

-f 

By  i.  AHan-k  €0. 

4»  d  0 

Da. 

BniD«  PBAttt,  London. 

Ca 

Blar.M 

SI 

4 

5 

Tocask     - 

TO  bWt  payable    - 

tM   5    OflJna.    1 
in  10    0||jan.    0 

9 
9 

By  stock     • 

900  U    9 
t»    9   0 

Da. 

Jowc  Ma«Knrgm,lMid«s. 

€». 

Uar.  8 

4 

Tbsash     « 

- 

«7  10   OHMaff.  • 

9|ByJ.AllaaJfcOB.  - 

397  10   0 

Daa. 

Iamw  BoaaAaAiLa  ^  Co.,  Laadoa. 

Caa. 

Mar.  1 

4 

Tosask     • 

*• 

»»o|M.t.  «     0    9fJ.MisaltCe.  . 

a  s  0 

Das. 

VoLburo  A  Oe.,  Lea#n. 

^     cm. 

Ksr.  1 

4 

Toenail     . 

- 

190   a   4  1  Mar.  0      0 

ByJ.AUanJtCo. 

'  m,4 
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J.  AiXAV  fc  Go.,  KingMon.  Jamaica.  Caik 


Mai;  «      9 

31     11 

To  bUls  payable    - 

M43  10    0 
176  10    0  II 

ten.  1 

2 

BystociL    - 

1,160  10  0 

n*. 

HvmkM  BT  nc  Cbbbb. 

Cb. 

API0  9 

11 

To  amdrlea 

»4    9    o|Aprlia 

11 

ByT.KembUACk). 

• 

934    0    0 

»>. 

Cb. 

Mar.  6 
April  S 
May    3 

9 
11 
13 

ByJ.  AHanAtOo. 
By  sugar  ^  Ctrts 

38  10    6 
94  11  11 
44   8    0 

Db. 

IicaufiNoa  AocouHT. 

Cb. 

teB,     1 

Mar.  6 
April  A 
May  3 

9 
9 
11 
13 

By  stock     - 
By  J.  AUan  k,  Co. 
By  auffar  ^  Otro* 
By  coll^e^  nttma 

1,880  15    0 
33  18    9 
5  14    0 
19    6    9 

Ob. 

Chai 

c 

lOBS. 

Cb. 

Mar.  3 

4 

Toeaab     • 

15   S   6 

Mar.  0 
AorUa 
May  3 

9 

11 

13 

By  J.  A  nan  tc  Co. 
1^  sunr  r  Cerea 
By  coffee  f  ViUoria 

11  17    6 
5  13    6 
13  18    7 

Qt. 

Pbofr  ahi>  Losa. 

Cb. 

Mar.  6 
Mar.  8 

9 
4 
11 
13 

By  ^     Uan  Jb  Co. 
By  eaih      - 
By  suRar  ^  C^tm 
ByeoflbarFStt^rta 

74    5    0 
63    6    9 
7    3    1 
90    8    1 

^ 

Cb. 

AprO« 

4 

Toeaita     - 

107    6    0     AprUS 

11 

By  sogar  9"  Ctru 

107    5    0 

D«. 

COFrBX  PBB  VnroBiA. 

Cb. 

A|»il3 

t 

To  avBdrtea 

076    6    «     Aprils 

11 

ByT:SeBrtiIe4bCo. 

076   6   6 

Da. 

MoBBU  PrrTMAir,  Trinidad. 

Cb. 

1 

Jan.    1 
April  9 

3 
11 

By  stock     - 

By  sugar  ^  Cem 

1,370    5    0 
61  11    3 

Db. 

Jambi  FOBBva,  Demarara. 

Cb. 

Jan.    1 
May    3 

3 
13 

Byslfiftk  • 
Bycofiee^Fit(4»na 

790    5    0 

671  13    1 

Daa.                                       T 

HOHAB  Kbmblb  k,  Co.,  London. 

DBS. 

iliril3 

11 

Toatmdrifla 

910    5    0 

1  April  7 

30 

May  30 

11 
13 
15 

By  siiRir  9'  Cereg 
Bycofftee^pTttiffritt 
By  eaah     - 

9    6    9 

6  16    7 

901    3    9 

910    5    6 

Bb. 

BiluEbositabul 

Cb. 

Jan.    1 
Mar   3 

1 
3 

To  atoclt     . 
TbaundrfM 

7,300  15    0 
745    0    0 

h" 

4 

By  cash    •> 

980  10    0 

ai4 

.  Db. 
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Bill*  Patabi.k. 


Cft. 


Mar.  7 

To  cash     - 

- 

338    5    0 

Jnn.    : 
Mar.  3 

9 

By  stock     - 
By  eoBdrias 

9,359  10  0 
881  15    0 

Dr. 

firipAMauA* 

Qb. 

Jan.  1 

1 

To  stock    - 

- 

3,000    0    0 

Mar.  1 

4 

By  cask 

175    3    0 

Db, 

Ciu 

Jan.    1 

To  stock    - 

- 

0,407    0    0 

1 

DR8. 

Jambs  Bailbt  4t  Ck>.,  Liverpool. 

Cbb. 

Jan.   1 

To  stock    - 

« 

1,350  10    Q     Mar.  8 
1  Mar.  « 

4 

5 

By  cash    - 

By  bills  recehrable 

159  10  0 
350    0   0 

DBS. 

Thomas  Watsow  fc  Co.  Dublin. 

Cbsi 

Jan.    1 

To  stock    - 

- 

3,530  18   0 

|-- 

5 

By  blUs  receivable 

135    0    0 

.       DBS. 

WttnAM  flraircB  k,  Co.,  Plynwotb. 

Cbb. 

,„.. 

To  stock    - 

- 

970    0  10  HMar.  3 
||Mar.  5 

4 
5 

By  csfth    - 

By  bills  reeeWable 

970  0  10 
900    0   0 

DBS. 

OsoBOB  AN9  WiixriM  Pox,  Falmoaili. 

Cbb. 

Mar.  4 

JMar.  0 

To  cash      - 

To  biUs  payable     * 

390  15   0 
73  15    0 

Jan.  1 

9 

Bystock   •          - 

S90  15    0 

Db. 

DSBBNTUBB  ACOOUNT. 

Cb. 

Jan.    1 

To  stock  .- 

- 

513    0    0     Mar.  5 

4 

Byeaoh    • 

15   S  • 

Db. 

Cb. 

Mar.  8 

To  cash      - 

- 

t    1  10 

1 

The  Ledgfor  is  thas  a  register  of  all  the  entries  in  the  Journal ;  and  a  register  so  arranged 
88  to  exhibit  on  one  side  all  the  siime  at  Debtor;  on  the  other  all  those  at  Creditor.  It  is 
kept  in  the  most  condse  form,  the  insertions  in  it  harelly  ever  exceeding  a  line  eaeh,  or  cod* 
laining  more  than  the  title  of  the  entry  in  the  JournaL  On  opening  a  page  in  the  Ledger, 
a  person  unacquainted  with  book-keeping  is  apt  to  consider  this  brevity  unsatUiactory ;  and 
it  was  formerly  the  practice  to  add  in  each  line  a  few  explanatory  words.  Thus  the  entries 
in  the  account  of  Simon  Frazer,  which  in  our  preceding  page  are  brie6y 

£       9.    d. 

March  90.    To  cash •334    50> 

31.    To  bUte  payable 139  10   0 

would,  at  an  earlier  date  in  the  practice  of  book-keepingi  have  been  expanded  to 

£    ».  d. 

March  18.    To  eash  i^iiid  ibrjroods  per  Rawlins  •  -  .<       936    5    0 

90.    To  ditto  paid  J.  Jackson  for  his  account        -  -        08    0    0 

31.    To  blllfl  payable,  paid  J.  Clarks*  draft  for  his  acconnt     139  10   0 

This  method  is  still  followed  in  some  eoonting^iousee,  and  eueh  explanatory  additions  are 
certainly  conducive  to  cleameas ;  but  they  sre  practicable  only  in  a  house  of  limited  business: 
wherever  the  transactions  are  numerous  and.varied,  they  should  be  leA  out  of  the  Ledger, 
kn  two  reasons ;  they  increase  greatly  the  bibour  of  the  book-keepei^  and  they  never  can  be 
so  full  or  circumsteatfal  as  to-si^persede  the  account  current  book. 
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The  fame  Ledger  inay  continae  in  me  from  one  to  fi^e  years,  according  to  the  size  of 'the 
book,  or  the  extent  of  the  transactions  of  the  house.  On  opening  a  new  Ledger,  it  is  proper 
to  place  in  succession  accounts  of  the  same  class  or  character :  thus-^tock  account  ought 
to  be  followed  by  that  of  the  Three  per  cent  consols,  exchequer  bills  or  other  property  be- 
longing to  the  house ;  and  if  the  business  be  with  the  West  Indies^  it  is  fit  that  accounts 
with  Jamaica  sbootd  be  placed  near  those  wHh  Demerara,  IVinidad,  and  other  sugar 
eokmies. 

Bakndng  the  Ledger^-^Thm  important  operation  is  performed  by  adding  up  the  Debtor 
and  Creditor  side  of  every  aeeonat  in  the  Ledger,  ascertaining  the  diflerence  or  balance  in 
eikch,  sad  carrying  such  balanoe,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  Debtor  or  Creditor  column  in 
Ibe  balance  sheet.  On  closing,  for  example,  a  few  of  the  preceding  Ledger  accounts,  we 
libd  diem  to  stand  thus  ^—  . 

on. 


Debtors. 


CreditoH 


C^h      -          -          -          . 
Jsnes  Allan  &  Co.       - 

£     0.  d.\ 
8,587  15    a 
463  10    0 

Simon  Fraxcr 
Freight  Account 

£      «.   d. 
780    5    0 
107    4  U 

And  so  on  with  every  aoconnt  except  Stock,  which,  having  no  entries  in  the  current  year, 
is  pat  in  the  balance  sheet  exactly  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year.  locluding  Stock, 
the  ttrtal  at  the  Debtor  side  of  the  balanoe  sheet  ought  to  agree  exactly  with  the  total  at  the 
Creditor  side;  and  if  it  do  not,  it  is  a  rule  in  all  well-regulatod  counting-houses  to  follow  up 
the  examination  peneveringly,  until  they  are  made  to  agree.  The  apparent  difference  may 
not  exceed  «  few  shillings  or  a  few  pence ;  still  the  search  is  contiiined,  beeauae  the  smallest 
discrepancy  shows  the  extstenoe  of  error,  and  to  an  extent  perhaps  greatly  beyond  the  frac> 
lion  in  question.  It  often  happens,  indeed,  that,  as  the  examination  proceeds,  the  difference 
Undergoes  a  change  firom  a  smaller  to  a  larger  amount,  and  without  increasing  the  difficulty 
of  diseovering  the  error,  whieh  is  as  likely  to  have  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  large  as  of  a 
vnall  sum.  Difeences,  when  in  round  sums,  such  as  10/.  100^,  or  1,000/^,  generally  lie  in 
fSba  addition ;  fractional  sums  frequently  in  the  posting.  All  this,  however,  is  uncertain ;  for 
the  error  or  eirora  may  be  in  any  month  in  the  year,  and.  in  any  one  of  the  thoxisand  entries 
and  upwards  whieh  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  it.  Henoe  the  necessity  of  examining 
the  whole;  and  young  book-keepen are  often  obliged  to  pass  week  after  week  in  the  tedious 
hbour  of  ret isii^,  adding,  and  aubtrscttng.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  sometimes  exam- 
ples of  the  balance  being  found  on  the  first  trial ;  but  such  caser^re  ra^^  and  occur  only  to 
tueful  and  experienced  book-keepers.  The  only  eflectual  means  of  lessening  the  labour 
and  perplexity  of  balancing  the  Ledger,  is  to  exercise  great  care  in  every  stage  of  the  book- 
keepiog  process ;  as  well  in  making  the  addiUons  in  the  Journal,  as  in  posting  from  the 
Journal  into  the  Ledger,  and  casUng  up  the  Ledger  accounts ;  and,  lastly,  in  adding  up  the 
bslanoe  sheet,  whieh  is  generally  of  formidable  length. 

Acciiracy  in  addition  is  one  of  the  main  requisites  in  a  clerk,  and  particularly  in  a  book- 
keeper. Of  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  attained  by  continued  practice,  those  only  can 
jndgB  who  have  experienced  it  themselves,  or  have  marked  the  ease  and  correctness  with 
which  clerks  in  banking-houses  perform  such  operations.  They  are  in  (he  habit  of  striking 
a  daily  balanee  which  oomes  within  small  compass ;  but  a  merchant's  balance,  comprising 
the  transactions  of  a  year,  extends  commonly  over  a  number  of  foKo  pages.  It  is  advisable, 
therefore,  to  divide  each  page  into  portions  of  ten  lines  each,  adding  such  portions  separately. 
This  lessens  the  risk  of  error,  as  it  is  evidently  easier  to  add  Ave  or  six  such  portions  in  suc- 
eesiion,  than  to  do  at  once  a  whole  fcrfio  containing  fifty  or  sixty  sums. 

Another  important  point  towards  agreeing  a  balance,  is  to  limit  carefully  the  number  of 
Ledger  entries ;  in  other  words,  to  comprise  as  much  as  possible  in  those  aggregate  sums  in 
Ihe  Journal  which  are  posted  in  the  Ledger.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  monthly  entries  for 
Wis,  whether  receivable  or  payable,  while  the  inner  column  of  the  Journal  contains  tho 
tmount  of  each  spedfio  bill — the  final  column,  that  which  is  carried  to  the  Ledger — should, 
and  generally  does,  comprise  a  number  of  bilk  in  one  sum.  Entries  in  the  cash  book,  which 
geacrall)^  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  transactions  of  ^e  month,  are  carried  by  some 
hook-keepen  directly  firom  the  cash  book  into  the  Ledger,  without  an  intermediate  arrang»- 
taeot  in  the  Journal  form.  In  some  lines  of  business  this  plan  may  answer ;  hut  as  a  gency- 
tal  role  it  is  better  to  take  the  trouble  of  journalising  the  cash,  thereby  comprising  in  30  or 
40  Ledger  entries  the  tmnsactions  of  the  month,  which,  when  posted  separately,  would  ex- 
ceed 100.  The  time  required  for  re-writing  or  rather  re-casting  them,  will,  in  most  cases, 
be  imply  made  good,  by  exhibiting  the  cash  in  a  proper  form,  and  by  fociUuting  the  bn- 
Isnee  of  the  Ledger  at  the  close  of  the  yeir. 

We  have  sud  the  close  of  the  year,  because,  in  nine  mercontile  houses  out  of  ten,  that  is 
the  period  for  striking  a  balance.  In  some  branches  of  trade,  however,  the  case  is  other- 
visa.    Thn%  feunong  West  India  merchants,  the  30th  of  April  is  tiie  time  of  boknciug, 
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became  at  that  wmod  the  ralM  of  the  preeediog  crop  iN^  in  general,  completed,  and  fhote 
of  the  current  year  not  vet  begun. 

Anean  in  book-keeping  ought  to  be  most  carofiiUj  airoided— calculated  aa  they  are  to 
engender  nuatakea,  and  to  produce  loaa  from  delay  in  adjusting  accounts.  The  practice  of 
balancing  the  Ledger  erery  six  montha,  and  of  tranamitting  aa  often  accoants^  current  to  thd 
eoireapondenti  and  connecti(»a  of  merchanta,  will,  it  ia  to  be  hoped,  become  gaaeral.  It  i% 
however,  hardly  practicable  in  caaea  where,  aa  too  often  happena  in  the  leaoer  mereantib 
eatabliahmenta,  the  book-keeper  ia  charged  with  a  abate  of  the  flctnwiaanageaEieBL  SKeinp> 
tion  from  interruption,  and  removal  from  the  buatle  of  current  buaineaa,  an  maui  lequiAAea 
to  accuracy  and  deapetch  in  aooounta.  In  examining,  or,  aa  it  ia  called,  coUaling  the  hooka^ 
the  book-keeper  requirea  not  onhf  a  retired  apartment,  but  the  aanatance  of  a  cleik  for  tfas 
purpoae  of  calling  them  over.  A  aimilar  arrangement  for  another  purpoae— w«  mean  f« 
oompoaing  the  Journal,  the  book-keeper  dictating  from  the  anbflidiary  books  to  a  derk  whoea 
writing  forms  the  draught  or  rough  copy  of  the  Journal,  has  as  yet  been  aeldom  adopted  i 
although,  when  properly  applied,  it  is  highly  conducive  both  to  accuracy  and  expedition. 

A  Ledger  must,  of  course,  have  an  index ;  but  it  ia  very  brief,  oontainiqg  maely  the  titlea 
of  the  aocoonts  and  a  leSsrence  to  the  page,  as  lblk>WB  ^-^ 

rolb  I  Fotio 

Anan&Oo.,Janaa    ...      a:    { Bailey  A  Co.,  Jamaa      ...      7 
Amelia,  ship    -  .         >  .      o    |  Billii  payable       ....      6 

T%e  Subtidiary  Boohi* — ^In  former  tiraea,  when  buaineas  in  thia  coantiy  waa  conducted 
by  most  persona  on  a  very  limited  acaJe,  the  accounta  of  a  number  of  merchants,  or  rather  of 
thoae  dealers  whom  we  abould  now  think  it  a  compliment  to  caS  merchants,  were  often  kepi 
on  a  plan  aomewhat  tike  that  at  present  followed  by  our  abopkeepera.  The  metchaBt  or  ina 
chief  clerk  kept  a  daily  record  of  transactions,  whether  salea,  purchases^  reonpta,  or  pay- 
ments, in  a  diaiy,  which  waa  called  a  Waate-book,  from  the  rude  manner  in  which  the 
entriea  or  rather  noticea  in  it  were  written,  being  inaerted,  one  by  on^  aoon  after  the  traii»' 
actiona  in  qoeetion  took  place.  From  thia  diary  the  Journal  and  Ledger  wcre.poaled ;  and 
book-keeping  by  double  entry  being  in  thoae  ds^a  understood  by  few,  one  pervon  frcqoeatljr 
kept  the  booka  of  aeverai  meichanta,  passing  one  or  two  daya  in  the  week  at  the  hooae  of 
cvch,  and  reducing  theae  rough  materiala  into  the  form  of  regular  entriioa.  In  procese  of 
time,  as  transactiona  multiplied  and  mercantile  buaineea  took  a  wider  range,  aepante  hooka 
were  more  generally  required  for  particular  depaKraenta,  auch  aa  «  biU  book  for  all  btUa  of 
exchange,  and  a  caah  book  for  aU  ready  money  tnnaaetiona.  Thia  had  long  been  the  caae 
in  the  large  mercantile  towna  of  Italy  and  Holland ;  and  above  a  century  ago  it  became  a 
general  practice  in  liondon  and  Briatol,  which  were  then  the  only  plaoea  of  exienaive  bust- 
nesa  in  England.  But  in  Engliah,  as  in  foreign  counting-houaes^  ihe  bill  book  aikd  even  the 
cash  book  were  long  oonaiderad  aa  little  mpre  than  memoranda  of  details ;  not  aa  hooka  oC 
authority,  or  as  fit  documents  for  Journal  entriea:  for  that  purpoae  the  diary  only  waa  uaed. 
In  time,  however,  the  mode  of  keeping  theae  aubaidiary  booka  improved,  and  merehttota 
became  aware  that,  when  caah  or  bill  transactiona  were  properly  entered  in  them,  the  loui>> 
nal  might  be  posted  from  them  aa  wdl  aa  from  the  diary. 

Similar  obaervationa  are  applicable  to  the  other  aubaidiary  booka,  via.  an  invoice  bodt  for 
goods  shipped,  and  an  account  of  salea  book  for  goods  received  and  sold.  When  from  the 
gradual  imprbvement  in  the  management  of  counting-housea  these  books  were  kept  in  a 
manner  to  aupply  all  that  waa  wanted  for  Journal  entries,  the  use  of  the  dnry  waa  dispenaed 
with  for  such  entries  also.  And  at  last  itr  was  found,  that  in  all  well-regulated  oountingw 
houses  the  bocka  kept  for  separate  departments  of  the  business  were  sufficient  for  the  com* 
position  of  the  Journal,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  transactiona  out  of  the  regular  coona^ 
which  might  be  easily  noticed  in  a  supplementary  book  called  a  Petty  Journal,  or  a  book  for 
occaaional  entriea.  The  consequenoe  waa,  that  the  diary  or  waste  book,  formerly  the  groumit- 
work  of  the  Journal  end  Ledger,  became  excluded  from  every  well-regulated  oounting-houae. 
Thia  baa  long  been  the  case,  and  the  name  of  waste  book  would  have  been  forgotten,  were 
it  not  found  in  the  printed  treatiaea  on  book-keeping  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time^ 
and  have  been  generally  com{>08ed  by  teachers  in  schools  or  acadieroiea,  who,  unacquainted 
with  th3  actual  practice  of  merchants,  were  content  to  copy  and  reprint  what  thay  found 
laid  down  in  oki  systems  of  book-keeping. 

The  sul)|idiary  booka  required  in  a  counting-house  are,  the  Cash  book ; 

Book  of  Acoeptancca  of  Uie  house,  or  Bills  Payable; 

Book  of  Billa  Receivable,  or  biiia  on  other  merchanla  which  aie  or  have  been  in  poaaeadon 
of  the  house. 

Bought  book,  or  book  for  bills  of  parcels ; 

Invoice  book,  or  register  of  goods  sold  or  exported ; 

Account  of  dalea  book ; 

Inaurance  Policy  book,  contauiing  copiea  of  all  policiea  of  inaunnce ; 

Pet^  Journal,  or  book  for  auch  oocasional  entriea  as  do  not  belimg  to  aoj  of  Iha 
preceding. 
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Sooh  aie  thv  anllioritiM  from  jiAiA  it  m  now  cortomaxy,  in  ereiy  well'^giiltitad  hmwe, 
to  cooipoae  tbe  Journal.  Thoir  number  indicates  a  repartition  or  aubdivinon,  to  a  connder* 
able  extant,  of  oounling-houie  work,  and  nowhere  ia  aach  repartition  productive  of  greater 
advantage.  How  much  belter  ia  it  to  enter  all  bitta  receivable  in  one  book,  all  bills  payable 
in  anotfacr,  and  all  cairii  tranaadionii  in  a  third,  than  in  any  way  to  blend  these  very  distinct 
estriea !  The  efiset  of  tUa  aabdiviaicHi  is  to  simplify  the  Joomal  entrisa  in  a  manner  highly 
eaodnetre  to  aocnrai^  and  despateh ;  and  to  present  aach  meana  of  checking  or  examinuig 
then,  thai  many  transaetiona  may  be  ataied,  and  an  aocoont  extended  over  a  number  of 
fblioa,  wkhont  a  amgle  error. 

The  use  of  most  of  the  snbsidiaiy  books  m  snffieientiy  pointed  out  by  their  names ;  bat  it 
may  be  well  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  *<  Bought  book/'  or  receptacle  for  the  accounts  of 
goods  parchased.  A  liDl  of  paraela  is  the  name  given  ta  the  acooont  of  goods  supplied  by  a 
mannfWitmer,  tradesman,  or  dealer,  to  a  merchant  Such  acoounto  soon  beooaie  numerous, 
and  it  b  evidentiy  of  consequence  to  adi^  the  best  method  of  keeping  them.  In  former 
times  it  waa  the  practice  to  Ibid  them  up  in  a  unHorm  size,  and  after  writing  on  the  back  the 
namea  of  the  reapectiva  itimishen,  to  put  them  away  in  bundles.  But  whesever  the  pur- 
chaeea  of  a  merchant  are  eztenttve,  and  die  bii)^  of  parcels  numerous,  the  better  mode,  after 
arranging  them  alphabeticaiiy,  is  to  patfle  them  hi  a  large  book,  generally  a  folio,  made  of 
Una  or  sugas-loaf  paper;  this  book  to  have  its  pages  numbered,  and  to  have  an  ali^abetical 
index.  Ajiy  angle  bill  of  parcels  may  thus  be  referred  to  with  the  same  ease  as  we  ttun  to 
BB  aceoant  in  a  ledger ;  and  one  of  these  folios  may  be  made  to  hold  a  very  great  quantity 
of  biMs  of  parcels ;  aa  man^  as  would  form  a  number  of  large  bundles  when  tied  up  on  the 
plan  of  former  times. 

jBoo^  ofBiUa  Payabk.—ThB  notice,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  advice  of  bills  payable  after  ught, 
genendly  comes  to  hand  before  (he  bills  themselves.  As  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  latter 
IS  unoertain,  the  better  plan  ia  not  to  enter  them  from  the  advice  among  tbe  other  bills  pay* 
abte>  bat  to  appropriate  a  space  oi  tenor  twelve  pages  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  book 
of  b^la  payabia,  uid  to  insert  there  the  substance  of  the  advice  received. 

Tliere  are  a  few  books  in  every  oounting-hoose  which  do  not  form  part  of  the  vouchers 
or  materiala  for  the  Journal;  viz.,  the  Account  Current  book,  containing  duplicates  of  the 
accounts  furnished  by  the  house  to  their  difibrent  eonrespondents  and  connections ; 

The  Letter-booik,  containing  oopies  of  all  letters  written  to  the  oorre^ndenta  or  conneo- 
tionaof  thehense; 

The  FMty  Cash  bdok«  or  acoonnt  of  petty  diaburaements,  the  sum  of  whidi  ia  entered 
flttoe  a  month  in  the  cash  book. 

The  Order  book,  containing  oi^iies  of  all  orders  received ; 

The  Debenture  book,  or  register  of  drawbacks  payible  by  tihe  custom-house. 

It  waa  formerly  a  pfsctioe  in  some  houses  for  the  book-keeper  to  go  over  the  letter  book 
al  the  end  of  each  month,  that  he  might  take  note  of  any  entries  not  supplied  by  the  subsi- 
dmry  hooka.  This,  however,  ia  now  unneoassary ;  these  books,  when  carefoUy  kept,  con- 
tainin^  in  one  shape  or  other,  eveiy  transaction  of  the  house. 

Tke  Pfin/eipU  of  Dmble  Bntry^^^wom  these  explanatione  of  the  practice  of  book-^eep- 
iag,  we  muet  call  the  attention  ofour  readers  to  a  topic  of  more  intrica^— ^e  origin  of  the 
present  system,  and  the  manner  in  whidi  it  was  ado(<ted.  To  leoord  the  transactions  of  a 
marefaant  in  a  Journal  or  day  book  was  an  obvious  arrangement,  and  to  keep  a  Ledger 
er  ayatematic  register  of  the  contents  of  the  Journal  was  a  natnral  result  of  his  busi* 
nees,  particularly  when  conducted  on  credit  Such,  in  a  rude  form,  are  the  books  ofour 
dopbeepers,  who  enter  their  sales  and  pmehases  in  a  day  book,  and  in  their  Ledger  carry 
the  former  to  the  Dr.  of  their  customers,  the  latter  to  the  Cr.  of  die  wholesale  dealers  who 
supply  them  with  goods.  By  making  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  list  of  the  sums  due  to  him 
by  hm  customers,  and  of  those  due  by  him  to  wholesale  dealers,  a  shopkeeper  may,  after 
adding  to  the  former  the  value  of  his  stock  on  hand,  make  out  an  approximative  statement 
df  hie  4sibts  and  assets.  Now,  that  wbidi  in  this  manner  ii  done  incUxectly  and  imperfectly. 
It  ia  the  object  of  double  entry  to  do  with  method  and  certainty.  The  shopkeeper  makes 
ont  a  list  of  debtors  on  one  side  and  to  creditors  on  the  othw,  but  he  cannot  raakn  them 
balaaoe,  because  his  entries  have  been  single ;  that  is,  they  have  had  no  counterpart  On 
makin^f  a  purchase  of  eottone  from  Messrs.  Peel  of  ManchcMter,  or  of  woollens  iirom  Messrs. 
Goa  of  Leeds,  he  merely  enters  the  amount  of  their  credit,  but  he  makes  no  one  Dr.  to  them, 
becauee  the  goods  are  not  aold ;  and  to  introduce  an  imaginary  account  would  be  too  great  a 
leftnement  for  a  plain,  practical  man.  But  a  person  aecustomed  to  double  entry  would, 
whhoQt  sny  e£brt  of  thought,  make  '^  Prmted  Calicoes"  Dr.  to  Messrs.  Peel,  and  **  Ket* 
asymeres"  Dr.  to  Messrs.  Gott,  for  the  respective  amounts;  after  which,  as  the  sales 
proceeded,  he  would  make  the  buyers  Drs.  to  these  accounts  for  the  amount  of  thdr 
purchases. 

We  thus  perosive  that  the  intricacy  in  the  application  of  double  entry  was  not  with  the 
peraonal  so  much  aa  with  the  nominal  accounts.    Let  us  refer  to  the  country  where  bouk 
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keeping  was  firat  stodied,  and  Uke  as  an  example  the  caae  of  Bona,  a  merchant  in  Genoa, 
shipping,  in  a  former  age,  silk,  of  the  value  of  200/.,  booght  from  Flori,  in  Piedmont,  to 
Henderson  &  Co.,  silk  manttfacturers,  in  England,  on  the  tenns  of  charging,  not  an  addi- 
tional price,  but  a  commission  of  6  per  cent  with  interest  until  reimboned  his  advance.  In 
enterir.  J  the  transaction,  Doria's  book-keeper  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  make  Uendenona 
debtors  to  Plori  200iL  for  the  cost  of  the  ailk;  but  he  might  not  so  readily  find  a  creditor 
for  the  10^  commission,  or  the  7/.  interest  eventnally  doe  on  the  advance.  The  ciaetom  in 
this  primitive  era  of  book-keepiiig  probably  was,  to  iotnoduoe  the  firm  of  the  houee  into  their 
books,  making  Hendersons  debtors  to  Dona,  for  the  10/.  and  7/. ;  hut  as  the  praetios  of  book* 
keeping  improved,  it  was  found  pteferable  to  avoid  inserting,  on  anj  occasion,  the  firm  of 
the  house,  and  to  substitute  nominal  accounts,  such  as,  commission,  interest,  bills  payable, 
bills  receivable.  These,  attention  and  practice  rendered  in  time  £uniGar  to  the  hook-ke^wr, 
who  learned  to  open  his  Journal  at  the  beginning  of  a  year  by  making  the  parties  who  owed 
balances  to  the  house  debtors,  not  to  the  firm  by  name,  but  to  Stock;  and  tboea  to  whom 
the  house  was  indebted,  crediton  by  Stock.  As  the  transactaons  of  the  year  proeeeded,  he 
made  those  to  whom  money  was  paid  debtors,  not  to  the  firm  of  the  houaa,  but  to  Cadi; 
and  those  for  whose  aoeount  bills  were  yoeptsd  debtors  to  Bills  payahle;  so  that  hook* 
keeping  by  double  entry  assumed  its  present  fonn  gradually  and  almost  impevoeptiUy. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  this  method  oompved  to  that  of  single  entiy  \  First*  it  sup* 
plies  a  test  of  accuracy^  inasmuch  as,  the  entries  on  the  debtor  side  of  the  Ledger  being  ec^md 
to  those  on  the  creditor  side,  their  respective  totals  ought*  as  a  matter  of  oouise,  to  balance. 
After  going  through  this  'prooi,  personal  accounts  of  whatever  length  may  be  settled  wish 
confidence ;  while  in  a  general  account,  such  as  kerseymeres  or  printed  calicoes^  the  valua 
sold  and  the  value  ramaiaing  on  hand  may  be  asoertainod  by  merely  balancing  the  acooont 
in  the  Ledger,  without  the  rapeated  references  to  the  sales  book  that  would  otherwise  be 
lequirecL  Without  double  entryr  a  dealer  could  hardly  estimate  his  propeity  unless  he  took 
stock ;  but  with  it  an  extraction  of  the  Leilger  balances  fulfils  that  object,  and  stock-takings 
however  proper  as  a  test  of  the  hones^  of  servants,  hecomes  ^oite  unoeoemaiy  as  a  means 
of  cabulation.  In  short,  in  legaid  to  any  penon  in  trade,  whether  merchant,  dealer,  or 
manufacturer,  doubte  entry  forms  the  connecting  link  of  his  aooooots»  and  affoids  a  ready 
solution  of  any  inquiry  as  to  the  appropriation,  increase,  or  diminution  of  his  capital. 

This  advantage  may  fortunately  be  obtained  without  any  great  sacrifice  of  thne  or  labour. 
Of  the  books  of  dealers,  manufacturers,  and  retailers,  nine  parts  in  ten  may  continue  to  be 
kept  by  single  entry ;  for  the  addition  of  a  few  pages  of  double  sotiy  in  the  form  of  a  eocn- 
mary,  at  the  end  of  the  month  or  quarter,  will  be  sufficient  to  exhibit  the  lesidt  of  a  gnat 
extent  of  transactions. 

Nominal  AeeounU^ — Of  these  our  timits  permit  us  to  notice  only  two ;  Profit  and  Lo8% 
and  Merchandise.  The  former  contains  on  the  creditor  side  all  the  entries  of  commisaiflns 
earned,  and  gains  obtained  on  partieuhir  adventuras;  while  the  debtor  side  exhibits  tfaa  losses 
.incurred,  whether  by  bad  debts  or  by  unsucoessfui  purehases.  Every  house  keeping  legiilar 
books  roust  have  a  profit  and  loss  account,  but  a  merdiandise  account  is  altogether  optional 
Thoee  who  have  such  a  head  in  their  Ledger  are  accustomed  to  make  it  Br.  to  the  dealen  or 
furnishers  from  whom  they  make  purchases,  and  to  cradit  it  in  return  by  the  coroMytndents 
or  connectbns  to  whom  they  make  sales.  In  many  housesfhowever,  then  is  no  audi 
intermediate  account;  the  parties  to  whom  the  goods  are  sent  being  made  Dra.  at  onoe  to 
the  fumishera  of  the  goods,  sa  in  the  case  of  the  shipment  to  Jamaica  stated  in  our  preceding 
pages. 

A  merchant,  before  estimating  his  profits,  ought  to  chaige  interest  on  each  head  of 
investment  His  clear  profit  cannot  be  ascertained  without  it ;  and  the  practice  of  charg- 
ing it,  is  a  lesson  to  him  to  hold  no  proper^  that  does  not  afford,  at*leaat,  interest  on  Im 
advances. 

Mercantile  books  and  accounts  must  be  kept  in  the  money  of  the  country  in  which  the 
partnere  resid&  A  house  in  Rotterdam  oompoeed  of  English  partnera  necessarily  ke^  their 
accounts  in  Dutch  money,  although  their  traneactions  may  be  chiefiy  with  England.  Fur<* 
ther,  books,  it  is  obvious,  can  be  kept  in  only  one  kind  of  money ;  and  when  a  merchant  ia 
England,  receives  fiom  a  distant  country,  accounts  which  oannot  at  the  time  be  entered  ia 
sterling  for  want  of  a  fixed  exchange,  these  accounts  should  be  noted  in  a  separate  booi^ 
until,  the  exchange  being  ascertained,  they  can  be  entered  in  the  Journal  in  sterling, 

A  book-keeper  will  do  well  to  avoid  all  such  puzxling  distinctions,  as  *' J.  Johnson,  my 
account  with  him  ;'*  and  "J.Johnson,  his  account  proper;'*  on  the  plain  ground  that  every 
account  in  the  Ledger  ought  to  be  the  general  account  of  the  person  whose  name  it  bean. 

Errors  excq^ted^ThvB  expression  is  merely  a  proviso,  Uiat  if  any  mistakns  be  diaooverad 
in  the  account  in  question,  they  shall  be  open  to  correction. 
r      Accounis  Ctureni. — An  account  current  generally  contains  all  the  transactions  of  tha 
bouse  with  one  of  its  correspoadcnis  dimng  a  given  time,  generally  six  or  twelvo  nwniha 
The  following  is  an  example  ^— 
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Hewn.  Jambs  Allan  k  Go. 

Jamaica,  in  Account  Current  with  Hsnbt  Barclay  A,  Co.,  London. 
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83 
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8S 
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0 
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77 
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\ 
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0 
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- 
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.. 

— 

1,37() 

cent,  on  £903  paid. 
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4  0 

0 
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ie      -      -      . 
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1.870    S 

"t 

ft,  160 

1,879    8    7 
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X#MJ 

Urn,  ilst  of  Dtetmber, 
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BifOi 

rsezoei 

M. 

HsifnY  Babclay  k,  Co. 

We  have  here  on  the  Dr.  ride  all  the  payments  made  or  reflponribilities  incurred  for  the 
oorreepondonta  in  qaestion^  and  on  the  Cr.  ride  the  difl^ent  receipts  on  their  account.  The 
interest  for  the  half  year,  the  commissioh  on  leceipCs  and  paymenOa,  the  postage  and  petty 
diAiges,  being  then  added,  the  account  may  be  closed  and  the  balance  carried  to  next  year. 
Copies  of  accounts  current  ought  to  be  sent  off  as  soon  as  posrible  after  the  day  to  which 
they  are  brought  down ;  and  with  that  view  they  ought  to  be  written  oat  from  the  Ledger 
bdbre  the  close  of  the  year  or  half  year,  particularly  as  the  entries  for  interest  and  commis* 
sion  can  be  made  only  after  they  are  written  out.  The  whole  ought  then  to  be  copied  int» 
the  account  current  book. 

But  in  some  counling-houses  the  account  current  book,  instead  of  being  copied  from  the 
Ledger  and  Journal,  is  posted,  like  the  latter,  from  the  bill  book,  the  cash  book,  the  invoice 
book^  and  the  account  of  sales  book.  It  is  then  considered  a  check  on  the  Journal  and 
Ledger;  and  from  the  comparative  ease  with  which  it  is  posted,  may  be  completed  and 
made  use  of  before  the  latter  are  fully  brought  up,  This  is  certainly  an  advantage  in  houses 
where^  from  pressure  on  the  bock-keepe^,  the  Journal  and  Ledger  are  in  arrear,  but  such 
ought  never  to  be  the  ease  for  any  length  of  time ;  while  as  to  Uie  former  point — ^that  of 
fi>rming  a  check  on  the  Journal  and  Ledger-~the  fact  is,  that  tiiese  books,  from  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  kept,  are  much  more  likely  to  be  correct  than  the  account  current  book. 

Printed  Works  on  Book^eepmg» — To  the  publications  of  old  date  by  teachers  have  suc- 
0seded,  m  the  present  age,  several  treatises  on  book-keeping  by  ancountants.  Some  of  these 
are  of  voij  limited  use,  being  directed  more  to  recommend  a  favourite  practice  of  the  author 
in  eonie  particular  branch  of  book-keeping,  than  to  convey  a  oomprehenmve  view  of  the 
nstem.  The  only  works  on  the  subject  entitled  to  that  character  are  two :  one  by  the  late 
Benjamin  Booth,  published  above  thirty  years  ago ;  the  other  by  Mr.  Jones,  an  accountant 
hi  London,  printed  so  lately  as  the  year  1831.  Booth  was  a  man  of  ability,  who  had  expe- 
rience both  as  a  merchant  and  a  book-keeper,  having  passed  one  part  of  his  life  in  London, 
the  other  in  New  Yoik.  The  reader  of  his  work  finds  a  great  deal  of  information  in  short 
eompaas,  without  being  perplexed  either  by  superfluous  detail  or  by  fiuiciful  theory.* 

The  form  of  Mc  Booth's  Journal  and  Ledger  is  rimilar  to  what  we  have  given  in  the 
pceoeding  pagesj,  and  to  the  practice  of  otir  merchants  for  more  than  a  century :  it  was  by 

»  The  cffle  Iff  the  1x>ok  Is  **  A  Complete  flystem  of  Book-keepinf,  hy  Benjamin  Booth."  London, 
ITM,  thSn4to.    Printed  (br  Grosvenor  and  Obater,  and  for  the  late  J.  Johnson,  St.  Paul's  Church- 

^ilrlieaes^sbosk  Isemitlsd  **Tbs  Scieaseof  Besk-keepfaif  exempltted.'*    4to.  London,  1891.  4L4s. 
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nnidi  ui6  boflt  wuA  on  book-keeping'i  until  Mr.  Jones  deTued  WToril  uuprovementi  uJeu* 
tatod  to  les^  tiie  risk  of  error  in  both  Journal  and  liOdger.  One  of  ihese  improiveraentfl  k 
the  nae  of  two  columnB  for  figoraa  in  each  page  of  the  Journal,  one  for  the  Dra^  the  other 
for  the  Cra. :  by  inseating  each  aom  twice,  the  book4Leeper  obtains  the  roeana  of  proTing 

-  "the  Journal  additionf  page  by  page.  The  posting  from  the  Journal  to  the  I«edgar  is  aleo 
aimplified  and  rendered  less  subject  to  error  by  the  use  of  ^ese  columns.  In  regard  to  the 
great  task  of  balancing  the  Ledger,  Mr.  Jones's  plan  is  to  do  it  quarter  by  qoaner,  making 
use  of  a  separate  book,  called  a  balance  book,  in  which  are  inserted  the  totals  on  each  side  of 
the  Ledger  accounts  at  the  end  of  three  months.  By  these  means,  the  a|;reenient  of  the 
general  balance  is  made  a  matter  of  certainty  after  completing  the  additions  Other  parts  of 
Mr.  Jones's  book,  vix.  his/>rfm|/as  for  books  on  the  single  entry  plan»  and  for  the  accounts 
of  banker^  contain  suggestions  of  evident  utility.  His  volume  consists  of  two  parts :  tha 
printed  part  (ISO  pp.)  containing  the  treatise,  wtfli  directions;  and  die  lithogimphed  part 
(140  pp.)  giving  copious  examples  m  two  sets  of  books,  one  kept  by  single,  the  other  by 
double  entry.  If,  on  a  reimptessiQn,  the  author  were  to  divide  the  work,  and  to  sell  the  on* 
gle  entry  part  separately  from  the  double  entry,  the  price  of  each  might  be  moderate,  and  a 
great  service  would  be  rendered  to  the  mercantile  pubic. 

^  BOOTS  AKO  SHOES,  the  external  coverinf^  for  the  legs  and  fod,  too  well  known  to 
require  any  description^*— (For  an  account  of  the  value  of  the  boots  and  shoes  annually  pso* 
duced  in  Great  Britain,  see  Liatbsb.) 

BORAX,  OB  TINCAL  (Arab.  Buruk,-  Pert.  TUnAsor),  one  of  the  salts  of  toda.  This 
sak  is  obtained  in  a  crystallised  state  from  tiie  bottom  of  certain  lakes  in  Thibet  It  is  foond 
dissolved  in  many  springs  in  Persia,  and  may  be  procured  of  a  anperior  quality  in  China. 
It  is  also  said  to  be  found  in  Saxony  and  Sooth  America ;  but  it  is  moie  abundant  in  Thibet 
than  any  where  else.  When  dug  up  it  is  in  an  impure  state,  being  enveloped  in  a  kind  of 
htVf  matter.  It  is  then  denominated  tincal ;  and  it  is  not  till  it  has  been  purified  in  Enrc^ 
that  it  takes  the  name  of  borax.  The  process  followed  in  ito  purification  was  for  a  kmg 
time  known  only  to  the  Venetians  and  Hollanders.  Borax  m  whiter  transpovent,  rather 
greasy  in  its  fracture,  its  taste  is  styptic,  and  it  converts  q^rup  of  violets  to  a  green.  It  rea^ 
dily  dissolves  in  hot  water,  and  swells  and  bubbles  in  the  fizew  It  is  of  great  uae  aa  a  flux 
for  metals.-— (77<om«on'«  ChemiBtryt  XMt  DUtionarff,  4^) 

The  borai  entered  for  home  coDsumpCkin  amonated,  at  an  average  of  the  3  years  endinir  with  I8S1* 
to  151,560  lbs.  a  vear ;  the  total  imporla  during  the  8  years  ending  with  183S  having  been  170,391  lbs.  a 
year.  Prevlouily  to  1833,  it  was  subjeet,  refined,  to  a  duly  of  5d«.,  and  iiDreflQcd,  to  a  duty  of  96«. 
a  cwt.  In  1833,  however,  these  duties  were  reduced,  the  foriner  td  'I0«.,  and  the  latter  to  *t.  a  cwt. 
Their  produce  in  that  year  amounted  to  88S1.  Ifo.  li.  Borax  is  worth,  in  bond,  unrefined,  9L  Ite.  to  4Lt 
vefined74l.  10«.  to  5A  a  cwt. 

BORDEAUX,  a  large  and  opulent  oommerdal  dty  of  France,  ntnated  on  the  Oanmne, 
about  75  miles  from  its  mouth,  m  lat.  44<»  SOJ'  N.,  long.  0®  84'  W.  Population  110,000. 
The  commerce  of  Bordeaux  is  very  extensive.  The  Garonne  is  a  noble  river,  with  depth 
of  water  suflScient  to  enable  large  ships  to  come  up  to  the  city,  laying  open,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Dordogne  and  their  tributary  streams,  a  large  extent  of  country.  The  commerce 
of  Bordeaux  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  famous  canal  of  Languedoc,  which  communicates 
with  the  Mediterranean.  By  its  means  Bordeaux  b  enabled  to  furnish  the  sotith  of  Franca 
with  colonial  products  at  nearly  as  cheap  a  rate  as  Marseilles*  Wines,  brandies,  and  fruits 
are  the  staple  articles  of  export ;  but  the  merchants  apply  themselves  more  particularly  to  the 
wine  trade.  Most  part  of  their  other  business  is  confined  to  dealing  upon  commission ;  but 
this  they  conduct  almost  invariably  on  their  own  accoimt  The  reason  they  assign  for  this 
is,  that  the  difficulties  attending  the  purchase,  racking,  fining,  and  proper  care  of  wines,  so 
as  to  render  them  fit  for  exportetion,  are  so  very  great,  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to 
conduct  the  business  on  any  thing  like  the  onlinary  terms  so  as  to  satisfy  their  employeis. 
Colonial  products,  eotton,  &c  form  the  principal  articles  of  importation. 

Jir9ii«y  Is  the  same  at  Bordeaux  as  in  other  parts  of  Franee.  AH  aeconnte  are  kept  hi  fkmnea,  tbe  par 
of  exchange  being  85  fr.  30  cent,  the  pound  sieriing.— (See  Exchamgb.) 

Weights  and  JfawnrM.— With  the  exception  of  wines  and  brandies,  the  new  or  decimal  system  ts  of 
general  application  in  Bordeaox,  both  in  wholetaie  and  retail  operations.— (See  WaioHTS  ax»  Mas* 

SUSKS.) 

Wine  is  still  sold  by  the  tan  of  4  hogsheads.    The  hogshead  cootains  30  voltes. 

Brandy  bv  the  90  Tehes. 

Spirits  of  wine  by  the  velte. 

The  vHte  is  an  old  measure  of  which  90  arse<|iial  to  3*8  hectolitres. 

Oil  is  sold  by  weight  (perSO  kiiog.)     50       —  81 1  imperial  galions. 

Smtrance  to  the  /Nrer.— This  lies  between  Point  de  la  Coiibre  on  the  north,  and  Point  de  Grave  on  the 
south,  bearing  from  each  ether  nearly  8.  B«  and  N.  W.,  dtatant  aboot  4  leagues.  There  are  Ughte  on 
both  theae  pofaits,  but  neither  of  them  is  elevaud  to  any  great  beigbt  ahev«  the  level  of  tbe  sea.  TIm 
middle  part  of  the  entrance  to  the  river  is  encumbered  with  extensive  sand  banks  and  rocks.  On 
one  of  tbe  latter,  In  lat.  45<>  35^'  N.,  long.  I<*  10'  W.,  stands  the  Toiir  de  Cordouan,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  light-bonses  in  Europe.  It  was  erected  in  1010  s  but  has  been  materially  impmved  since. 
It  is  300  feet  high.  The  Ughl,  which  is  revolving,  eihibita  in  •necesskm  a  brOliant  light,  a  fettle  light, 
and  an  eclipse,  tha  changes  following  each  other  every  half  minute.  It  may  he  distlnguivhFd  at  the 
distance  of  6  or  0  leagues.  Tbe  point  de  la  Coubre  is  t\  leagues  N.  i  W.,  and  the  Foint  Ae  Grave  1| 
league  ».  E.  by  £.  i  £.,  from  the  Tour  de  Caidouaa.   Tliere  are  two  main  cfeMoaels  for  eBtavaag  the 
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ifver,—tiM  Patfa  dn  Kord,  and  tlio  PaiM  de  Grate.  The  fomwr  11«i  between  the  north  side  of  the 
river  and  the  banka  in  the  middle,  about  H  niHe  south  from  the  Point  de  la  Coubre ;  the  water,  where 
ehallowest,  being  about  4i  fathoms.  The  course  hence  is  nearly  8.  B.  k  E«  The  other  principal  pas.- 
Bife  lies  between  the  Tour  de  Cordonan  and  the  Point  de  Grave,  nearly  in  a  N.  N.  E.  and  8.  8.  W. 
direction.  In  eoue  irtaoes  it  has  not  more  than  18  feet  water ;  and  is  in  an  respects  very  inferior  to 
the  other  pessafe,  which  Is  always  to  be  prei^rred,  especially  with  a  large  ship.  The  tides,  t>oth  eblw 
and  flood,  set  through  the  channels  with  great  rapidity,  so  that  a  good  deel  er  caution  is  required  on 
making  the  river;  but  having  once  enteral,  there  Is  no  further  danger.  Spring  tides  rise  from  14  to 
15  feet,  and  neaps  from  7  to  8 ;  bat  tliey  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  direction  of  the  wind.  All  vee- 
■ela,  except  Freneh  coasters  under  80  tons  burden,  and  sinan  eraft  from  the  north  of  Spain,  entering 
the  Garonne,  are  obliged  to  take  a  pilot  on  board  as  soon  as  one  oflVrs  himself.  In  summer,  pilots  are 
not  nnfreqaently  met  with  30  or  40  miles  west  of  the  Tour  de  Cordonan ;  but  in  winter  they  seldom 
Teatnre  fhr  beyond  the  banks,  and  sometimes  cannot.proeeed  even  thus  fkr.— (See  ljaitri$*g  FIom  of 
\\g  Sat  •/  ^Meftir,  with  the  &iiUiii^  Dinetions^  ^-e.) 
Skipfb^.—kk  iSai,  the  artivaJs  at  Bordeaux  were-^ 

TtanchftoaiTVeiielieeloidet     • 

— -  foreign  eonntriet  - 

—  fishery        ... 

^  eoasitng  trade       •  • 

VoieifB  aklyi  flrom  foreifn  eonntylea     • 


-*"» 

Tons. 
•4,W 

140 

S7,S» 

as4 

.      0,11)3 

-    t,94l 

108,970 

.        114 

l0,4ftS 

Total 


M88 


185,936 


— (jujaflMftrsoMiaM  i/#««us,  p.  m: 
ef  the  114  tmnMm  ships  entering  the 
arrivale  from  England ;  and  there  i 
The  •■Hmwodiiee  of  the  euatoma  i 


^(AimMtlrwtUu  dm  Dmimus,  p.  S4S.>    It  la  stated  in  the  BatwiU  .dniieef,  nubllebed  at  Bordeaux,  tha 
.^     —     -  ^   r  the  port  hi  I8U,  M  were  SngUsh.    In  163^  there  were  nhiety-flva 

B  was  ateo  a  eonaiderable  Increase  In  the  arrivals  from  the  north. 
I  dnties  at  Bonleahx  in  18U,  was  10,415^68S  f^nsa. 

:  of  Port  Charges,  Brokerage,  and  other  irabtic  Disbursements,  payable  -In 
Bordeanz  on  aeconnt  of  a  French  or  Bngtiah  Vessel  of  800  Tons  Burden,  ftom  a  Port  of  England  to 
Berdonnr.  or  freas  Bordeanx  to  a  Poit  of  England,  or  from  or  to  any  other  British  Possession  in 
Europe. 


iiiiwiflr<»Mt» 

OaaPr.orBritVaML 

OnarMgBVMl. 

hrMMh 

b8leffl% 

Iarr«ich 

In  Martial 
Maatrr 

9w.    e. 

31 
•5-: 

m  a 

M  0 

818   8 

8  18  10 
0   8  0 
4    0   0 

18  18   0 
0  11  10 

818   0 

'  iw  8 

no* 

A.     «. 

847  80 

^1 

1,898  0 

~7» 

IS   0 

MS  84 

m  0 

L.  $.  a. 

918   0 
8  18  10 

lit 

0  18   0 
818   8 

«   0   0 

HiriBitaBlAiiglaiia   /        .         .                   .... 

l<48«88 

47  lie 

8,838  18 

10    8    1 

jr.  A.— No  regard  paid  to  tha  aatnre  of  the  eargo,  aa  an  goods  are  importable  ehher  fbr  coBsiimp- 

._.. ,-._w  ^ ^  veesels  to  my  mora  or  leee  charges. 

with  French  veeeels  when  they  come  from  British  ports  in 


(torn  or  exporutlon,  whieh  done  not  expose  veeeels  to  my  mora  or  leee  charges. 

ErfcSeh  veaaels  are  on  a  periiMt  eqaaJiiy  with  French  vr "     " 

Vanim*  olhaiwiM  iher  nav  ottetaM  and  tonn 
Itraign  eolama. 

Ibijiertf.— The  IbOowIng  Is  a  note  of  the  1 
*8a7  and  1838,  shiee  which  they  have  not  i 


varied. 
Btoaw. 

IndlB» 

Laedye 

'^mpef 

other 


,  by  the  ships  not  of  Europe,  in 
r  are  taken  from  the  ship  brokers* 


Cochineal 

Annotfo 

Chinie<4ii 

kinds) 
<luercitron 
Quitto 
BaMap 
Jahip  - 
Bnraapurflhi 
SattpetM 
Safton 
Tea     - 
Riee  « 
WMuandyal-)     ^g^ 

low  wax  5  ^^ 
gurauma  -  l.r'^ 
Ivoty  .  "an 

MothataTHMt        Ml 
C6U0U  -       %4» 
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Raw  Bflk 

Wool,  Cashmere 
Do.    Peru     - 
Tufla  (new  rum) 
Guinea    blue    1 
clnth  .  i 

American  hidea 

Ox  horns 
Chinchilla 
Baw  skins      - 

Tobacco 

Cigars 


1837. 
46 
6 
3 
1,031 

m 

47,116 
109 

10,000 
216 
65 

4,594 

170,000 


A  f  cases  and 

"l  balea 

0    bales 
616    do. 
4(i0    puncheons 

490    bales 


15,738 
0 

Sl,700 
0 
80 


single 


doaena 
bales 


4,616JJ"'»**«"*'» 


80,000 


i  and  balea 


1837. 

I8S8. 

Cigars 

466 

085 

Rattans 

. 

1,604 

10,370 

Quicksilve  • 

. 

a,739 

1,090 

Tin,  Peru  and  ) 
Banca             ( 

9»7M) 

804 

Lead 

. 

0 

11,583 

Copper 

. 

4,400 

z^sao 

Platina 

• 

5 

10 

Gold    - 

• 

735 

99 

8.S50 

t.517 

Silver 

m 

105 

51 

26 

40 

t3 

11 

U39,569 

3.784,211 

boxea 

parketa 

bottles 

bars 

salonera 

do.  or  bnrf 

nackag«« 

ingots 

doubloons 

chests 

higots 
'boxpf  or 
: sacks 

doflani 


In  addition  to  the  articles  above  siwclfled,  there  were  aleo  reoeived  for  re-exportatioo  consldenhte 
quantities  of  bar  iron,  uten«ils,  and  tools  from  Eni^land,  Spain,  and  Sweden;  zinc  from  Germany; 
and  linens  from  Englnad,  Hollnnd,  and  Germany :  for  consumption,  lead,  tin  plates,  coal  (as  ballaat), 
arsenic,  lithartre,  minium,  &c.  from  England  ;  lead,  steel,  olive  oil,  liqnnrlce,  pairte,  saflVon,  and  saf- 
frarum  from  S\m\i\ ;  steel  from  Germany;  olive  oil  from  Italy;  ftsh,  glue,  and  tallow  from  Rusala; 
timber  from  Baltic  ports;  rheese,  Btock>flsh,  &c.  from  Holland. 

Erports.—U  is  impossible  to  procure  even  approximate  Information  regarding  the  fwamtiUeM  of  the 
several  articles  of  exportation.  No  reporuare  published  by  the  Customs,  nor  do  they  allow  QXtracia 
of  the  entries  outwards  to  be  taken. 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  the  species  of  articles  exported  from  Bordeaux  to  the  diffensnt  paru  of  iha 
world  :— 

To  Martinique  and  (7iuulaieape.~-ProvUona,  flour,  wint,  brandy,  snd  a  amall  quantity  of  naAofitt- 
tured  poods. 

To  BoHfbon.—VflneBt  provisions,  cattle,  fhmlture,  coarse  and  fine  hardwares,  perfrmiery,  nllk,  eot- 
ton  and  linen  stuffVK  stationery,  fashionable  articles,  &c. 

To  ike  United  $ta/e«.^ Wines,  brandy,  almonds,  prunes,  verdiffria,  and  *  trifling  quantity  of  nMUia- 
ftctured  goods. 

TV  Spanish  America^  Cubet,  ^'C'-'Wines,  brandy,  aitka,  cloths,  atetionary,  (kshiona.  Jewellery,  per- 
Arniery,  saddlery,  dee. 

To  the  Sovtk  Setu.^YFiwn,  brandy,  liquenra,  and  all  sorts  of  ma"-  '^cturad  articles. 

TV  the  East  fndieeand  China. — Wines,  brandy,  furniture,  silver,  4tc« 

To  RnffJand.^'W'in^^  brandy,  liqueurs,  fruits,  tartar,  cream  of  tartar,  pluns,  chesnuts,  walnutfl) 
loaf  sugar  to  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  clover  seed,  annotto,  com,  flour,  akina  raw  and  dreanedtcork  wood 
and  corks,  vinegar,  turpentine,  resins,  |bc. 

TV  the  J^ortk  of  Kurope.—Win^9,  brandy,  spiriu  of  wine,  tartar,  cream  of  tartar,  colonial  produce, 
losf-augar,  molnssfs,  tec, 

ff^ae.— Tills  forms  the  great  article  of  export  from  Bordeaux.  The  estimated  produce  of  tho  de- 
partment of  the  Gironde  In  wines  of  all  kinds,  and  one  year  with  another,  is  from  220,000  to  150,000 
tons ;  the  disposal  of  which  Is,  approximately,  as  follows  :^ 


Consumed  In  the  department 
Exprdited  to  the  diflerent  parts  of  Franca 
Converted  Into  ba-andy  -  -  . 

Exported  to  foreign  SMintrleB 

Tlie  exports  to  foreign  countries  are  as  follow :~ 
To  England 
Ifolland 

The  north  of  Bnropa 
America  and  India 


about 


50,000  tuns. 
125,000    — 

25,000    -* 

50,000    — 
25O,00Ot 


1,500  to  2,000  tUDS. 
12,000  -  15,000  — 
27,000  -  34,000  — 

1,000  .     1,^  -* 

41,500  to  5^000  tnna. 


The  red  wines  are  divided  Into  three  great  datses,  each  of  whldi  ia  aqbdivided-iBto  ssveial  i 
Class  1.  embraces  the  Medoc  wines, 

2.  —  Grave,  and  St.  Emilton, 

3.  '—  common,  or  cargo  wines. 

The  j!rt<  elnee  Is  composed  of  the  '*  grands  cms,*'  the  **erua  bourgeois,**  and  the  ''omaordlaalnsi'* 

The  "grands  cms**  are  further  distinguished  ns  frste^  eeeonde  and  thirde. 

Thti  Jlret9  are  the  winet  of  Ch&teau  Margaux,  Ijtfitte,  l^tour,  an4  ifaul-Brion.    The  latter  k  pro- ' 
perly  a  Grave  wine,  but  K  is  always  classed  amongst  tiie  first  Medocs. 

The  eeeonde  are  the  wines  of  Ranxan,  Leoville,  Larose,  Mo«ton,Ger8e,  dec. 

Tho  lAtrcCs,  wines  wiiich  are  produced  by  the  vineyards  touching  those  above  named,  and  whick 
differ  little  in  quality  fmis  them. 

The  quantity  of  **  grands  eras**  wine  of  the  above  description  does  not  exceed  3,000  tnna,  and  sells 
at  from  1,600  rr.  to  3,500  ft.  per  tun  on- the  leee. 

The**  cms  hourgeois**  consists  of  the  superior  Margaux,  St.  JuKen,  PaulUac,  At.  Eatapbe,  A^c^ 
quantity  e«tiinated  about  2,000  tana,  and  prices  on  the  lees  800  fr.  to  l,b00  !>.  per  tun. 

The  **cnis  ordinaires,**  suli  at  300  fr»  to  700  fr.  according  to  the  year  and  the  quality.  Quantity, 
25.000  to  35,000  tuns. 

The  whole  produce  of  Medoe  is  therefore  about  40,000  tuns* 

The  *•  gmnda  cms**  and  "cms  hourgeois*'  tequiro  4  vears*  sare  and  preparation,  before  delivery  for 
use  or  for  exportation ;  and  this  augments  their  price  frofu  SO  to  35  per  cent. 

The  eeeend  elMee  is  composed  of  the  red  wkios  of  ^rars  and  St.  iN«tit«n,  which  ere  In  greater  qnaA- 
tlty,  and  amongst  theui  some  of  a  very  superior  qurUitv,  that  are  generally  bought  for  mixing  with 
Medoe.  Tho  firin  quality  of  these  wines  sells  from  600  fr.  to  1,800  fr.  per  tun.  The  second  quslhieo— 
Qneyrles,  Mnnlferrand,  Bassans,  Alc.— 300  fr.  to  600  fr. 


The  third  due  consbts  of  the  common  or  cargo  wines,  ths  greater  part  of  whieh  Is  eoiia«iiic4*lB 
tile  country,  or  converted  Into  brahdy.  The  portion  exported  is  sent  oif  llie  year  of  Us  f  rowtb. 
Prices  from  160  fr.  to  250  fr.  per  tun. 

Tho  white  wines  of  the  first  **crus,'*  such  as  flaut-Baisafi,  Pftlgnac,  Bcanmes,  Bauterne,dlifa«  fie 
only  At  for  use  at  the  end  nf  4  or  6  years,  and  for  exportatioaat  the  end  of  1  or  2  years  more.  Prlees 
on  the  lees  vary  from  800  fr.  to  1,600  fr.jer  tun.  s 

The  **  grand  eras,'*  of  white  Qrute  St.  Bries,  Garhoaleox,  Dalan«D,  Ibo.,  leU,  in  good  yean,  ttam 
MO  fr.  to  800  fr. 


BORDEAUX.  «S 

bilbriftt  white  wiBM  1M  fr.  to  400  fir.  per  tun. 

Tbe  expensea  of  all  kindito  the  wine-grower  of  Medoc,  for  the  enltWatfon,  gatherinir,  and  makinr 
hlfl  whM,  and  the  caik,  are  eaiimated  to  amoant,  in  the  oiost  fiivourable  yeara,  to  60  fr.  per  hosaheao, 
or  900  fr.  per  tan. 

The  merchants  in  freneral  purchaie  up  the  finest  eru»  ae  soon  aa  eufRclenlly  advaneed  to  Judge  of 
their  character;  or  more  frequently  they  are  bought  up  for  a  series  of  years,  whether  good  or  bad. 
TbCTare  tfansported  to  their  cellars  or  **chHTs,*'  in  Bordeaux,  eositnated  and  protected  by  surround- 
lag  noosea,  as  to  presenre  a  tolerable  equable  terapemture  throoghout  the  year ;  and  in  these  they 
ripen,  and  undergo  all  tbe  different  processes  of  fining,  racking,  mixing,  dtc.  considered  necessary  to 
adapt  them  to  the  ditfectnt  tastes  of  the  foreign  consumers. 

It  is  preUy  generally  the  practice  to  adapt  tlw  wines  for  the  English  market  by  a  plentiful  dose  of 
the  strong,  fulUbodied,  and  high  flavoured  wines  of  tbe  Rhone ;  such  as  Herrairage,  C6te  Rotie,  and 
Crose— especially  tbe  first,  by  which  means  they  are  hardly  cognisable  by  the  Medoc  flsTour.  Per- 
haps the  prinelpal  reaeon  for  keeping  these  wines  so  long  before  they  are  used,  is  to  rive  them  thne  to 
acqniie  a  homofeneous  flavourt  destroyed  by  the  mixture  of  several  difl«rent  qualities.  The  wine* 
•hipped  under  the  titles  of  Ch&teau  Margnux,  Lafitte,  and  Latour,  are  also  mixed  with  the  wines  of 
tbe  soRoimdiag  yhieyards,  whieb*  fVom  the  nature  t*€  the  joil,  and  proximity,  cannot  be  greatly  dif- 
ferent. Other  good  wines  are  also  said  to  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  these  celebrated  enu  ; 
and  those  of  a  superior  year  are  employed  to  bring  up  the  quility  of  one  nr  two  bod  years,  so  that  it 
is  easy  to  conceive,  that  the  femoos  wines  of  1811  and  of  the  years  1B15,  1619,  and  1825,  are  not 
tpeedily  exbansled.  Some  houses  pretend  to  keep  their  wines  pure ;  but  the  practice  of  mixing  Is, 
at  any  rate,  very  general. 

Tbe  purchase  of  tbe  wines,  whether  from  (he  grower  or  merchant.  Is  always  effected  through  a 
broker.  There  are  a  few  ef  Uiem  who  have  acquired  a  reputation  for  accuracy  in  dissecting  the  dif- 
itient  flavours,  and  in  tracing  the  results  of  the  wines  by  certain  menures  of  training,  or  treat- 


England  takes  nff  nearly  half  tbe  highest  priced  wines,  and  very  little  of  any  other  quality.  Except 
In  Baideaux  iteelf,  there  is  but  a  very  moderate  portion  of  tbe  superior  ^edoc  consumed  in  France. 
Tbe  capital  even  demands  only  second,  third,  and  fourth  rate  wines.  • 

The  untch,  who  are  large  consumers  of  Bordeaux  wine,  go  more  eeonomleally  to  work.  They  send 
vessels  to  the  river  in  the  wine  season,  with  skilful  supercargoes,  who  go  amongst  the  growers,  and 
purchase  the  winea  tbemsclvea,  cheaper  eve:  than  a  broker  would  do.  Tliey  live  on  board  the  shlp» 
take  their  own  time  to  select,  and  wait  often  for  months  before  their  cargo  is  completed ;  but  ther 
attafai  their  object,  getting  a  supply  of  good  sound  wine,  and  at  as  low  a  rate,  with  all  charges  of 
•hipping  incliided,  as  the  wine  merchants  can  deliver  it  into  their  stores  in  Bordeaux.  They  never 
povdMso  old  wine ;  they  t;&k0  only  that  newly  mnde,  which,  being  without  the  support  of  stronger 
bodied  wines,  must  be  consumed  In  the  course  of  S  or  3  years.  They  follow  the  same  system  at  Bay- 
enne,  where  9  or  3  ships  go  annually  A»r  the  white  wines  of  Juranoon,  &«. 

Tbe  cargo  wines  are  so  manufactured  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  know  of  wliat  they  are  CMnposed. 
They  are,  put  (Vee  on  board  ft>r  V.  per  hogshead  and  upwanls,  according  as  they  are  demanded.  They 
arc  sneh  as  will  not  bear  exposure  in  a  glass  when  shipping :  the  tasters  have  a  sbulU  flat  silver  cup 
expressly  for  tbero.  These  wines  are  principally  shipped  to  America  and  India,  and  some  at  a  talgber 
pitoe  to  the  north  «f  Europe. 

The  principal  wine  merchants  have  agentn  in  London,  whose  business  is  more  particularly  to  Intro- 
doea  tbeir  wines  to  family  use;  and  it  is  to  that  end  they  pay  them  from  30U.,to  8(MM.  for  travelling 
expenses  and  entertainments,  besides  allowing  3  per  cent,  or  more,  on  the  amount  of  sales.  They 
VBacraOy  look  out  for  indivMuale  for  their  agenu  of  good  address,  and  some  eoonectioa  amongst  the 
appsr  classes. 

Srndie*  and  SpiriU  ef  ITtiw.— Tbe  qaantitv  disUUsd  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux  la  eaCU 
■atsd  at  about  18.000  pieeos,  of  50  yeltet  ea«b. 

Ditto,  in  tbe  Axroagnac        -       20,000  ditto 

Ditto,  in  the  Monnaadttia     -        8,000  ditto 

40,000  pieces,  ordinary  proof. 

Of  this  qoantl^,  France  takes  off  about  23,000  pieces  for  eonsumptiou ;  Bnglaad,  S»JHM ;  United  Btate% 
N^OOO;  India,  2,500 ;  north  of  Europe,  5,000;  In  all,  43,000  pieces. 

Langnedoc  products  anniudly  about  40,000  pieces,  of  60  veltes  eaeb,  tbe  greater  part  of  whieb 
cosies  to  Bordeaux  to  be  forwarded  to  the  different  poru  of  tbe  north  of  FraDce,  or  to  forein 
MOBtries. 

Prance  consumet  about  two  thirds  of  tbe  above  quantity  i  tbe  remoinlnf  one  thfard  goea  to  the  north 
ef  Earope. 

The  prices  of  brandy  ore  from  130  ^r.  to  150  fr.  pe^  60  veltea,  ordinary  proof;  apiriu  of  wine,  firom 
4  fr.  to  5  fr.  per  velte. 

It  Is  at  tbe  port  of  Pormny,  on  the  Charente,  that  the  grent«>8t  shipments  of  brand v  take  place  to 
lagtand.  Oognae,  Aom  which  tbe  brandy  takes  iu  name,  and  where  there  are  large  distilleries,  hi  a 
few  leagues  up  the  river.  The  qiiantitv  exported  is  far  grctiter  than  what  is  made  at  Cognac-~tba 
two  leading  distillers  there  (Martel,  and  Henesaey)  buying  great  quantities  from  the  smaH  eultlva- 
ton.  The  greater  port  of  the  wines  made  about  Angouldme,  and  thence  down  toward  the  sea,  are  of 
mferlor  quality,  and  fit  only  for  making  brandy  ;  and  so  little  do  tbe  prices  vary,  that  the  proprletoro 
jeok  upon  it  nearly  in  tbe  same  light  as  gold,  when  they  angment  their  capital  by  savings  or  profits, 
fc  b  employed  in  keeping  a  larger  stock  of  brandy,  which  hAs  the  further  advantage  of  paying  the  In- 
terest of  their  canital  by  its  im|>roved  value  from  age.  England  is  said  to  receive  upwards  of  0,000 
pieees  aaonaUy  from  Charente. 

At  Bordeaux,  as  at  Paris  and  Marseilles,  there  is  a  constant  gambling  business  in  time  bargains  of 
spiriu  of  wine.  It  is  In  the  form  of  spirits  of  wine  that  nearly  all  the  brandy  consumed  in  France  b 
expadlted ;  as  In  this  form  there  Is  a' great  saving  in  carriage^^(For  ou  otleial  oecount  of  tbe  exporta 
oTwtee  and  brandy  fVom  France,  see  Wink.) 

The  fruito  exportod  consist  almost  entirely  of  pftines  and  almonds.  The  latter  come  principally 
Anni  Languedoe. 

I  bat 


^--_- ^ r »"  ■■- '■ 1  "- —  —  w.ploy  their 

nrtvncfl  in  their  native  country,  or  find  greater  fhcillties  for  employing  them  in  Bordeaux.  These  or* 
la  possession  of  tbe  greater  part  of  the  Spanish  American  trade  of  this  port,  and  are  viewed  with  » 
veryjealont  eye  by  the  old  merchants.  Thoy  have  also  contributed  greatiy  to  beautify  the  city,  by 
•■pkiying  their  wealth  in  building,  which  they  have  done  to  a  considerable  extent.  They  have  also 
iMlaced  the  rate  of  interest,  and  contribntad  to  the  fiicillties  of  discounting  billt :  ttw  Spanish  bouaci 
|W»J  diatount  loof  MUt  at  li  or  S  peceont.  Iqjwor  thou  the  Bank. 


«M 


BORDEAUX. 


Bordeaux  ponemtu  aom^  Iron  fhunderl«a«  cq^ton  ftetoriet,  ra|«r  rtAoerlM,  giMt  mtin,  kio^  tat 
labour  and  Hvhif  are  too  higb  to  admit  of  ita  becoming  a  coMMeraUe  maBafaeturing  eftv. 

Mmnkmg  Kaiakli9km»nU.—TheT9  la  only  one  banking  company  In  Bordeattx->Uia  **  BoniRaax  Baak." 
It  baa  a  capital  of  3.000,000  fir.,  In  sbarea  of  1,000  fr.  each.  It  iaauea  notea  for  1,000  and  MO  fr.  (401. 
and  9MM.)  payable  tn  apecie  on  demand.  Ita  aflVilra  are  managed  by  a  Board  of  dlrectora,  named  by  tlie 
fiO  principal  ahareholdera.  Thia  Board  fixes  the  rate  of  diaeoant,  and  the  namber  of  namea  that  ought 
to  guarantee  each  bill ;  It  being  left  to  the  diaoount  conimtetee  to  >ttdge  of  the  Teaponalbility  of  the 
algnatarea  on  the  billa  preaented.  At  preaent  the  bank  diacounta  bllla  on  Bordeaax.  having  S  months 
to  run,  and' guaranteed  by  3  algnaturea,  at  S  per  cent.,  and  those  oa  Parhiat  4i  per  cent. 

When  billa  are  preaented,  not  having  the  required  number  of  vaoMa,  or  tbeae  deemed  soapifcioaai 
fhey  take,  in  goarantee,  poblic  stock  bonds  or  other  efl(bcis~advaiieiBg  to  the  extent  of  «-10tlis  or 


their  current  value. 


The  bank  advances  ftha  of  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  in  Ingots,  ar  In  Ibreign  anoney,  depoaitai 
with'them,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  arnium.  It  also  aceepu  m  depoalt, diamonds,  plate,  and  every 
kind  ^  valuable  property,  engaging  to  vedeliver  the  same  In  the  stats  rseelvad,  Ibr  i  per  eeal.  per 
quarter,  or  I  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Thoae  who  have  accounta  current  with  the  bank  nay  have  all  their  payments  made,  and  moaav  t^ 
aeived,  by  the  bank,  without  fee.  It  allows  ao  Interest  on  balances,  and  uaver  makca  advancea  elttaar 
on  jwr««acZ  ttturint  or  on  mortsage.  4 

On  the  Slat  of  December,  ISn,  the  bank  notes  In  eircatation  aoMmrted  to  U,eso,OOe  fr.  (MS.OOOL) 

The  affbira  d  the  bank  «re  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Prefoet,  to  arhora  half  yearly  reports  of 
its  aiiuation  are  made.  These  are  printed  entire,  and  distributed  to  the  90  pfiiielpai  stmrehcMaia  s  aa 
abatraet  being,  at  the  oaaie  time,  iraMlshed  in  the  Bordeaux  Joamals. 

After  the  revolution  of  July,  IffiO,  there  was  a  severe  ran  on  the  bank ;  and  owhnf  to  the  ditkirtty 
of  procaring  gold  from  Paris,  the  directors  were  obliged  to  limit  their  detiverlea  In  spscie  lo  SMm 
(SO/.)  In  a  imxie  payment  %  but  notwithstanding  thia  circumstance,  no  notea  were  jirotested ;  and  tiM 
moment  supplies  of  gold  oouM  be  obtained  ft>om  Paris,  the  operations  of  the  ¥anfc  raaamed  thair  osaal 
course ;  and  her  aUblrs  have  beea,  durbig  the  last  8  years,  uneommonly  praaperoaa.  Ccdttslvn  of  the 
dividend  of  5  per  cent.,  the  bank  accumulated,  in  1831,  a  eurplua  prott  of  7t,(nOfr. )  mod,  in  IBtt,  hsr 
anrpKn  proflu  ware  t90,0Q0  tt^  or  10,0001. 

Brolnrt.^Hft  one  la  allowed  to  act  aa  a  mercantile  broker  In  Pranee,  who  is  act  tt  yoara  of  aga,  ani 
who  has  not  served  4  yeare  in  a  commercial  house,  or  with  a  broker,  oi  a  notary fmMie.    Tbey  ai« 


I  separate 

All  foreigners  are  obliged  to  employ  ship  brokers  to  transact  their  bosiaeaa  at  the  Castmn- 

and  although  masters  and  owners  of  French  vessels  might  sometimes  dispense  with  their  services. 
they  never  do  so,  finding  It  to  be,  In  all  oases,  most  advantageova  to  use  their  intervention.  Al 
duties  outward  on  vesaela  and  eargoea  are  paid  by  the  ship  brokera,  who  invariably  elaar  oot  all  vaa- 
•als,  French  as  well  as  fbrston. 

lUua  of  CvmmiuMn.—l.  Ship  brokera :— Vessel  In  ballast,  flO  cenU  (M.)  per  ton)  vessel  loadai 
per  eharter  or  on  owners'  account,  1  tt.  (1^.)  per  ton.  S.  Merehandlse  brokers  :~-|  per  cent,  oa  eo* 
lonial  produce,  and  other  goods.  S.  Wine  and  spirit  brokera  :>-t  per  cent,  on  wine,  4bc  4.  lasn^ 
nnce  broken :— ^  per  cent.  5.  Money  brokers  :-4  per  cent,  on  Paris  and  forelfa  paper ;  ^percent, 
on  Bordeaux  do.  6.  Ilarehanta  i—%  per  eent.  on  aH  sorts  of  operations  between  natlaes ;  Si  pereeat. 
on  all  aorta  of  operations  between  atrangera ;  A  per  cent,  on  litlgiona  afifairs}  1  per  cent,  on  goods  ftt 
traajica,  when  the  oonstltaent  la  present ;  k  P«r  cent,  on  banking  aftiifs. 

Inturamu  of  ships,  houses,  and  lives  Is  effsciad  at  Bordeaux.  The  first  Is  carried  on  partly 'by  indiA 
viduals,  and  partly  by  companies ;  the  last  two  by  companies  only.  The  partneia  in  timse  associa- 
tions are  generally  liable  only  to  the  amount  of  the  shares  they  respeellvely  hold. 

For  statemenu  as  to  the  Wmr9h0tuimg  B^tUm,  Smuggling,  dee.,  the  reader  is  referred  to  tba  artldn 

Qaansatiaa  Is  performed  at  Trompetoup,  where  a  spaakms  laxaratta  has  been  eonstmcted.    Bor. 
daanx  Is  a  few>«inbls  placa  for  repairing  and  enrsening  ships,  and  for  oibtalning  supplies  of  all 
of  stores. 

The  eaoUnfa  ar  swaay  tfiiisiv  of  Bordeaux  foRow  a  kind  of  boslttess  pretty  simitar  to  tka  London 
priyate  baakers.  They  incaive,  negoilata,  and  pay  bHIs  and  orders,  of  anch  honaea  as  have  nccoaata 
open  with  them,  charging  and  altowing  an  Interest  on  batances,  which  varies  from  3i  to  4|^  per  cant, 
•ocordlng  to  cireamstaaeas.  Thsy  eharga  k  pv  cent,  for  nefotfaiting  bills,  and  k  per  eent.  on  ail  the 
paymeiita  they  make. 

There  are.  hesidea,  iRnaMons  aapltallMa  who  employ  Aeir  epere  fhnds  la  discounting  billa.   timjp 

Cefer  billa  at  long  datea,  and  Uke  feom  3  to  d  per  cent,  discount,  aceording  |o  the  caafidenea  th^ 
i»e  in  the  paper  presented. 

There  are  not  wanting  ladlvldaals  who  gannantae,  with  their  namaa,  every  sort  of  paper  pMaanie^ 
taking  fnrn  ft  to  00  par  seat,  for  the  risk. 

Ca^tomary  Mod*  af  Pmifimnt,  mud  I^amgtk  of  CiWiC— Colanlal  predaee,  spices,  dye  stnfflb,  and  nwtalg 
aae  usually  sold  for  cash,  with  3  per  oent.  dbcount.  Corn,  flow,  brandy,  and  several  otber  artlclas* 
ase  sold  for  nett  eaah,  without  discount. 

Wines  are  generally  bought  of  the  enltivatofu  at  It  and  IS  montlM*  eredit,  or  S  per  eent.  diaeonnt. 
When  they  change  hands  amongst  tlu  merchaaia,  the  practlca  is  to  sail  for  cash,  allowiag  3  of  5  per 
cant,  dlscoant. 

The  usage  Is  generally  established  in  Bordeaux,  lo  consider  all  paper  having  less  llMin  SDdayabt 
ran  M  eatk ;  and  with  saeh  all  paymeata  are  made,  where  there  is  not  an  express  atipulatlon  to  be 
pftld  in  coin. 

raiw.— Thataras  dlowed  In  Bofdemx  are  aa  foMowv:— 


Coitt*  ia  tefci,  fpw 

MS. 

aa«u>  itt  hhiH  »  yw 

|}ikia«HH,IUnMMk, 

ae.,  tSBereaau 
Ito.  {■  biiln  frata  1sor> 

tai,  Muritiw,  Ifap 

•lute   XDJ   bfOWB)  12 

|>«rcBac. 


Lmm  iTMi*  bdM^  SpareHL 
!lMiSlM-da^ap««MC 
Rotta<dtt..4fwreat 
lailidk,l7|wr«Ml. 

U  CBMk  Hawih,  kjt ,  M jwr  tHt 

la  b«lw  tnm  Boarbao,  te.,  mlT^ 
Mauritius  iluiltU,a&,  SpwcMt 

CiM«.  ia  MHh.  wMl^  H  POT  HaU 
Clajrad  *o^  kfotra,  IS  aw  mSL 


CosoalstaAttfSi 
«rtf 


ngw  ktag^tpw 


'nnMtt,orl2p«««U 

la  hi«i  wa||bii«  •  UL  fJH  IhaX  t 

Do.  ri«a«»l«WttJdL(tSI»nMbi^ 

ll-ikil. 
Il».  ateM  »  kiL  (V»ll»),  I  ML 
lajMfi  wwghiv  00  Ul.  <IM  AO,  I 

Do«»l4klL«s^kiL  (196w  MSaa.) 

I  l^kJI. 
Ito.  abaw  7»UI.  (IWfty^  I  kib 
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Nppwiab^a  pv 


fa  bm  wsi^iw  firom  «)  1-2  to  18  klU 

riaStoiasKM^iMkii. 

bbkK  lao  to  ISOkfl.  (|»1  to 8M  MM.), 

aw?  ^ 

b  tenw^  aO  to  n  ka.  an  to  J34  »■.)»  2 

IbcImK  rail  torn 

b  wraM  wrisbte  rraatf  to  »  kIL  (101 

tolSSIboTTMl. 
0»  £5 14  to«  kH.  (MB  to  146  ]l».>,«kfL 
Do. « !••  to  IS  kit.  (108  to  tea  lbi.>,  SkiT 
Ihi.79  l-StotSUI.  (ia»  to8M  VtmX  lOkfl. 
Dik881<8tol97kU.(SlitoM)IbO,  11 

kil. 
fattABoraoOkiLiMibof*  (448  Ua), 

Diiwi!!BU01<a  to«>klLfn7to44B 

)b.),16Dvenrt. 
Do.  flraita  Ito  to  MO  UL  ^  to  an  Uk), 

appwoBA 


FmvtIui  buk,  nal  tare 


AdMypolttdpMiI,  12 

CfoMWMi  te  ekalt,  12 

Mr  em. 
Do.iBb«l^2 
CtovHtreutoi 


OUBliBCMktidA. 


S|i«r«at 


Iiinraaiireigliii«ft«a  45  to  971-akiL 

(l01tol8rUc),_eklL_ 


•  iiid«,skn. 


(l01tol89ll».),ekiL 
Do.  eo  to  75  kiL  ( 04  to  108  lb.X  K)  klL 
Pot  ud  jMul,  la  par  caaL 

Do.iiraoubtel2ei,6kB. 
ChiM,  in  diitoii,  rwl  tare, 
h  enfa,  rMJ  tars, 
b  bil«  w«lKliii«  CranSOl^toBOka.  < 
(«  to  lis  lEi.),  rHl  toit^  orakU. 

Sttltare.  >• 

Saaltariu 

b  ea^ib  4  pw  MHt  fer  lMTfl%  tori  6  p« 

bfed«,fiUL 


•«*  Tbe  iMtnieliv*  dofatts  with  rospeet  to  the  tiad^  of  BerdeaQZ  gfreo  aboTe,  to  very  aaperior  to 
«rlMit  are  to  be  Iband  in  avf  other  paUieatlofi,  hare  tieeB  prineipaUjr  derived  fh)iii  a  communication 
itf  Mr.  Buchanatif  of  the  house  oi  Jaraet  Morriion  and  Co.,  wboaoqnired  hie  InformKtion  on  the  apot ; 
hot  some  nartlcular*  hare  been  learned  ft-om  the  careAiUy  drawa-up  anawera  made  by  the  Conaul  to 
the  Ctremur  QtMr<M. 

Cfpemtionefihe  French  commatial  Stftttm  m  the  Trode  ofBordtaux,  <!«•■— The  trade 
Hi  Um  gnal  oty  has  woSSemA  aererely  from  the  ihcMWghted,  anti-Mcial  policy  of  the  Frenoh 
fovemment  This  policy  was  first  broadly  laid  down,  and  systexnatieaUy  acted  upon,  by 
jfapoleoD ;  and  we  believe  it  would  not  be  difficnlt  to  show  that  the  privations  it  entailed  on 
the  people  of  the  Continent  poweifuQy  contributed  to  accelerate  his  downfall.  But  thoee 
by  whom  he  has  been  succeeded,  have  not  hitherto  seen  the  expediency  of  returning  to  a 
sounder  system ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  carried,  in  some  respects  at  least,  the  *<  conti- 
nental system**  to  an  extent  not  contemplated  by  Napoleon.  Notwithstanding  the  vast  im- 
pertaooe  to  a  country  like  France,  of  suppUea  of  iron  and  hardware  at  a  cheap  rate,  that 
which  is  pfodnced  l^  foreignen  is  exchided,  though  it  might  be  obtained  for  half  the  price 
of  that  which  is  monoiiMtarad  at  home.  A  similar  line  of  policy  has  bem  fi:>Uowed  as  to  cot- 
ton yam,  eartheBwars,  dbc.  And  in  order  to  foree  the  manofiictnre  of  sugar  firom  the  beet- 
root, oppressive  duties  have  been  laid,  not  only  on  jEoreiga  sugar,  but  even  on  that  imported 
Irom  the  Fiendi  eotonies.  The  operation  of  this  system  on  tiie  eonmieice  and  industry  of 
^  oountiy  has  been  most  mischievoas.  By  forcing  France  to  raise,  at  home,  articles  fat 
the  production  of  which  she  has  no  natnrai  or  acqaliad  capabilities,  the  exportation,  and 
coQMqneatly  ^growth,  of  tfaoae  artidee  in  the  produdien  ^whidiabe  is  superior  to  eveij 
other  country,  has  been  very  greatly  narrowed.  AH  connneroe  being  bottomed  on  a  fiur 
pdndpie  ef  redpiocity,  a  counUy  that  refuses  to  import  must  eease  to  export  By  exclud- 
ing fiucign  prodnce— by  reibsing  to  admit  the  sugar  of  Braail,  the  cottons  and  hardware  of 
England,  the  iron  of  Sweden,  ^  linens  of  Germany,  and  the  cattle  of  Switzeriand  and  Wir- 
tembeig— Fmnce  has  done  ail  that  waa  in  her  power  to  drive  the  merchants  of  thoee  coun- 
tries from  her  markets.  They  are  not  leas  anxious  than  fiirmeriy  to  obtam  her  wines,  brm- 
dies,  and  silks;  inasmnch,  however,  as  commerce  is  merely  an  exchange  of  products,  and 
aa  France  will  aiDc^  veiy  few  of  the  products  bekMiging  to  othera,  they  eannot,  how 
kin  that  i 


extensive  and  mntually  beneficial  inteieourse  with  her  they 
would  otherwise  cany  on :  they  sell  little  to  hei^  and  their  purchaaea  are  of  courae,  proper- 
tiooally  diminished. 

This,  indeed,  is  in  aft  oases  the  neoessaxy  and  inevitable  efiect  of  the  prohibitive  system. 
It  never  &ila  to  lessen  exportation  to  the  same  extant  that  it  lessens  importation ;  so  that, 
arhen  least  injurious,  it  merely  substitntea  one  sort  of  industry  for  another— 4he  production 
ef  the  article  that  had  been  obtained  firom  the  foreigner,  in  the  place  of  the  production  of 
ihat  which  had  been  ssiU  to  him  aa  an  equivalent^(See  CoMMsaca.) 

France  is  not  only  extremely  well  sitaated  for  oanying  on  an  extensive  intercourse  widi 
iaaeigD  countries,  but  she  is  largely  supplied  with  several  productions,  which,  were  she  to 
adopt  a  liberal  commercial  aystem,  would  meet  with  a  ready  and  advantageous  safe  abroad, 
and  enable  her  to  furnish  equivalenta  for  the  largest  amount  of  imports.  The  superiority 
fw^ajed.  hy  Amboyna  in  the  production  of  cloves  is  not  more  decided  than  that  enjoyed  by 
^lanoein  the  production  of  wine.  Her  claret,  burgundy,  champagne,  and  brandy,  are  un- 
nvalkad  I  and  fumiah,  of  themselves,  the  materials  df  a  vast  commerce.  Indeed,  the  produe- 
lion  of  wine  is,  next  to  the  ordinaiy  bosiness  of  agricuhuca,  by  far  the  BK)st  extensive  and 
%alQablebnuichofindustiy  in  France.  It  is  estimated  by  the  landholders  and  merchsnts  of 
the  department  of  tiie  Gironde,  in  the  admirabia  PdHtion  et  Memoire  d  VAppui  presentad 
by  them  to  the  CSiamber  of  Deputies  in  18S8,  that  the  quantity  of  wine  annually  produced 
in  France  amounta,  at  an  average,  to  about  40^)00,000  hectolitres,  or  1^0,000,000  gallons  \ 
iSbal  its  ^VBhu  b  not  less  than  firom  800,000,000  to  1,000,000/)00  francs,  ixr  from  32,000,000il 
to  40,000,000il  sterling ;  and  that  upwards  of  thret  nUUkm*  of  in^viduais  are  employed  in 
lis  prodootion.  In  some  of  the  soudiam  departments,  it  is  of  paramount  importance.  The 
of  the  GiroBda^excfaiaiva  of  BQidaanx»  amoonts  to  492,989  indrndoals,  of 
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whom  no  fewer  than  326|000  are  BuppoMd  to  be  directly  engaged  in  die  cultlKration  of  tiie 
▼ine. 

Here,  then,  is  a  branch  of  industry  in  which  France  has  no  competitor,  which  CTen  now 
affords  employment  for  about  a  tenth  part  of  her  papuktioii,  and  which  is  sascepUhle  of 
indefinite  extension.  The  value  of  the  wines,  brandies,  vinegars,  &c.  exported  firom  Franes^ 
at  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending  with  1790,  amounted  to  abour  51,000,000  francs,  or 
upwards  of  two  millions  sterling.  The  annual  exports  of  wine  from  Bordeaux  only,  exceed- 
ed 100,000  tuns ;  and  as  the  supply  of  wifte  might  be  increased  to  ahnost  any  amount, 
France  has,  in  this  single  article^  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  most  extensive  and  lucrative 
commerce.  "  Le  gouvernement  Francais,*'  says  Mr.  Ohaptal,  in  his  work  Sur  flndmtrtt 
Franoaisef  '*  doit  les  plus  grands  encouragements  a  la  coitiire  dee  vignes,  soit  qu^il  considere 
ses  produits  relafeivemeut  d  la  ocMisemmation  •  int^rieure^  «oit  <}u*il  Les  envisage  sons  le  rap- 
port de  notre  conunerce  avec  T^tranger,  donl  il  est  en  effet  la  base  essentieBeJ' 

But  instead  of  labouring  to  extend  this  .great  branch  of  mdustiy,  gof  emment  hae  con- 
sented to  sacrifice  it  to  the  interests  of  the  iron-founders,  and  the  planters  of  Martiniijae  and 
Guadaloupe !  We  do  not,  indeed,  imagine  that  they  w6re  at  fill  aware  that  sudi  would  be 
the  effect  of  their  policy.  Theirs  is  only  one  instance,  among  myriads  that  may  be  specified, 
to  prove  that  ignorance  in  a  ministry  is  quite  as  pernicious  as  bad  intentions.  The  conside- 
ration, apparently,  not  a  very  reoondite  one,  ttmt,  notwithstanding  the  bounty  of  nature, 
wine  WHB  not  gratuitously  produced  in  France,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  exported  except 
for  an  equivalent,  would  seem  never  to  have  oeenrred  to  the  mintsters  of  Louis  and  Charles 
X.  But  those  whose  interests  were  at  istake,  did  not  fail  to  apprise  them  of  the  hoHowness 
of  their  system  of  policy.  In  1832,  when  the  project  for  raising  the  duties  on  sugar,  iion, 
linens,  dec.  was  under  discussion,  the  merchants  of  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  Marseilles,  and  other 
great  commercial  cities,  and  the  wine-growera  of  the  Gironde,  tcai  some  other  depattmtmts, 
presented  petitions  to  the  Chambers,  in  which  they  truly  stated,  that  it  was  a  contl^di(tioi& 
Old  an  absurdity  to  attempt  seHing  to  the  foreigner,  without,  at  the  same  time,  buying  from 
him ;  and  expressed  their  conviction,  that  the  imposition  of  fbs  duties  in  question  would  be 
fatal  to  the  commerce  of  Prance,  and  would  consequently  inflict  a  very  serious  injury  on  the 
winegrowers  and  silk  manuftctorgrs.  These  representations  did  Hot,  however,  meet  with  a 
very  courteous  reception.  They  were  stigmatiiled  as  the  work  of  ignorant  and  intereated 
persons.  The  Chambers  approved  the  policy  of  ministers ;  and  in  thebr  ardour  to  extend 
and  perfect  it,  did  not  hesitate  deeply  to  injure  branches  of  industry  on  which  several  mtl- 
dons  of  persons  are  dependent,  in  older  that  a  few  comparatively  insignificant  businesses, 
nowise  suited  to  France,  and  supporting  100,000  persons,  might  be  bolstered  up  and 
protected!' 

The  event  has  shown  that  the  anticipations  of  the  merchants  were  but  too  well  founded. 
There  is  a  discrepancy  in  the  accounts  laid  before  the  late  Commission  ^Enquitebj 
government,  and  (hose  given  in  the  above-mentioned  Petition  et  Mimoire  d  PAppid  from 
the  Gironde.  According  to  the  tables  printed*  by  the  Commission,  the  export  of  wine  from 
France  is,  at  Uiis  moment,  abnost  exactly  the  same  as  in  17B9.  It  is,  however,  plain  that, 
had  there  not  been  some  powerful  counteracting  cause  in  operation,  the  export  of  wine  ought 
to  have  been  very  greatly  augmented.  The  United  States,  Russia,  England,  Prussia,  and 
all  those  countries  that  have  at  all  times  been  the  great  importers  of  French  wines,  have  made 
prodigious  advances  In  wealth  and  population  since  1789;  and,  had  the  commerce  with 
them  not  been  subjected  to  injurious  restrictions,  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  ^eir 
imports  of  French  wine  would  have  been  much  greater  now  than  at  any  former  period. 

But  the  truth  is,  tliat  the  accounts  laid  before  the  Commission  are  entitled  to  extremely 
little  credit  In  so  fiur  as  respects  the  export  of  wine  from  Bordeaux,  which  has  always  been 
the  great  market  for  this  species  of  produce,  the  statements  in  die  Mimoire  d  FAppui  am 
taken  from  the  Custom-house  returns.  Their  accuracy  may,  therefore,  be  d^ndea  upon, 
and  they  show  an  extraordinary  felling  o£  Previously  to  the  Revolution,  the  exports 
amounted  to  100,000  tuns  a  year— (PeucA^,  StaUstiqtte  EUmentairtf  p.  138.) ;  hot  anca 
1820,  they  have  only  been  as  follows  i-^ 

Tuns.        I  Tuns.        |  Tuns.        |  Tons 

1890,    61,110  IStt,    89,955  ISM,    99,085  18M,    48,46 

183L,    63,214         [  1883,    5i,dS9  1825,    46,aU  iaS7,    M.^ 


It  is  also  stated  (Mdmoire,  pi  83.),  that  a  Uajge  propor^n  of  these  exports  has  been  i 
on  speculation ;  and  that  the  raaikets  of  Russia,  the  Netiierlands,  Han^rgh,  dec.  are  glut- 
ted with  French  winea,  for  which  there  is  no  demand.  **  Dans  oe  moment,"  (25lfti  April, 
1828,)  it  is  said  in  the  Mimoire^  <<  U  exista  en  consignation,  a  Hamboarg,  IS^OOO  i  16,000 
barriques  de  via  pour  eompte  des  propri^taires  dn  d^partement  de  ia  Gironde,  qoi  saront 
trop  heureux  s'ils  ne  perdent  que  hmr  capital." 

This  extraordinary  declme  in  the  foreign  demand  has  been  aooompanied  by  a  oorreapond- 
iiig  glut  of  tiie  home  market,  a  heavy  iall  of  prices,  and  the  min  of  a  great  nnmber  of  mer- 
chants and  agncuhurista.  It  is  estimated,  that  there  were,  in  April,  1828,  no  fower  than 
600,000  tunsof  trine  in  the  Qiioiide,foK.ilrhicli  no  ««tiH^iiki  be  found  $  ttidthai^ui  » 
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iIm  olhgr  departmentfl^  U  odd  to  have  been  propOTtioi)aI]y  great  The  &H  in  tho  price  of 
wine  has  reacted  on  the  yineyaTds,  most  of  which  have  become  quite  unsaleable ;  and  a  total 
atop  has  been  pat  to  every  sort  of  improvement  Nor  have  matters  been  in  the  least  amend- 
ed during  the  current  year :  on  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  be  gradually  getting  worae. 
8ach  is  the  poverty  of  Uie  proprietors,  that  wine  is  now  frequently  seized,  and  sold  by  the 
revenue  officers  in  payment  of  arrears  of  taxes;  and  it  appears,  from  some  late  statements  in 
Ibe  Idemaricd  Barddtda  (a  newspaper  pabtished  at  Bordeaux),  that  the  wine  so  sold  has 
.not  recently  fetched  more,  at  an  average,  than  about  two  thirda  of  the  cost  of  its  production  ! 
The  following  qgieidL  account  of  the  exports  of  wine  firom  the  Gironde,  during  the  3  years 
ending  widi  1831,  aela  th6  extraordinary  decline  of  this  importsnt  trade  in  the  most  striking 
point  trf*  view:— 

Tev.  LHra.  toff-Gd.    I.Tctr.  Lltm.  Inp-OKL    f  Ttv.  Ulm.  IiBp.GaL 

J829       43,833,004 -9^043,058  1  1830       36,561,863  s^0;»l,41S  |  1881       94,400,004-5,370,110 

The  exports  of  brandy  have  declined  in  about  the  same  degree ;  and  the  foreign  shippmg 
firequenting  the  port  baa  been  diminished  neariy  a  half. 

Such  are  the  efleete  that  the  restrictive  system  of  policy  has  had  on  the  wine  trade  of 
France,*— on  a  branch  of  industry  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  employs  three  miliums  of 
people.  It  is  satis&ctory,  however,  to  observe,  that  the  landowners  and  merchants  are  fiilly 
aware  of  the  source  of  the  misery  in  which  they  have  been  involved.  They  know  that  they 
are  not  suffering  from  hostile  or  vindictive  measures  on  the  part  of  foreigners,  but  from  the 
blind  and  senseless  polfey  of  their  own  government ;  that  they  are  victims  of  an  attempt  to 
conntemct  the  moat  obvious  principles — to  make  France  produce  articles  directly  at  home, 
which  she  might  obtain  from  the  foreigner  in  exchange  for  wine,  brandy,  &c.  at  a  third  or 
a  fourth  part  of  the  expense  they  now  cost  T^y  cannot  export^  heeautt  they  art  not 
aikftMd  to  impvrt.  Hence  they  do  not  ask  for  bounties  and  prohibitions;  on  the  contrary, 
they  disclafan  aU  such  quack  nosinims ;  and  demand  what  can  alone  be  useful  to  them,  and 
6eneficial  to  the  country, — a  free  commereial  system. 

"■  Consider^  en  lui-mfme/*  say  tbe  landownen  and  merchants  of  the  Gironde,  **!«  syst^me  prohl- 
Mtff  evt  la  jIms  dfpiorcblB  den  trrtnrt.  La  nature,  dani  sa  vari^t#  intiiiie,  a  depart!  &  chaque  contr^e 
ses  attribtiM  particuliera ;  elle  a  iinprim^  aur  chaque  sol  «a  veritable  destination,  et,c*eat  par  la  diver- 
Biti  dM  prodaiu  et  des  beaofne,  qu'elle  a  voulu  unir  let  hommcs  par  ua  Uen  univerael,  et  op^rer  entre 
eux  ces  rapprochements  qui  cnt  produit  le  coninierce  K  la  civilisation. 

**  Quelle  est  la  base  da  syetfime  profaibitifl  Une  veritable  chiindre,qnl  conslste  k  csaayer  de  vendre 
A  IVtranser  aana  acbeter  de  lui. 

**  Quelle  est  done  la  cons^uence  la  plus  Immediate  du  syst^me  prohibitif,  ou,  en  d'antres  termes, 
du  moDopole  1  Ost  one  le  pays  qui  est  plac6  sous  son  empire  oe  peut  vendre  sea  produiti  &,  I'^tran- 
ter.  I>*  vofia  done  refoul^  dans  lul-meiDe ;  et  &  riinpoBslbilit^  de  vendre  ce  qa'U  a  de  trop  vient  se 
Jolvdre  la  n<cessit6  de  payer  pint  cher  ce  qni  lul  nanque. 

**  Notre  indttslrie  ne  deniaadoit,  pour  f^uctifier,  ni  la  laveur  d*aa  monopole,  nl  cette  foule  d 'artifices 
el  de  Bccnars  dunt  bkn  d^autres  ont  impost  le  fardeau  au  pays,  line  sage  liberty  conimerciale,Aine 
^conomle  politiqne  fondle  siir  la  nature,  en  rapport  avec  la  civiliaatinn,  en  harmonie  avcc  tons  les 
Jnt^^ts  veriuMes;  telle  6toit  soa  aeul  besoia.  Uvr^e  ft  son  essor  naturel,  elle  se  seroit  ^tendue 
d'elle-DiCme  sur  la  Prance  de  1814,  contnie  sar  ceHe  de  1789;  elie  auroit  forni^  la  plus  riche  branche  de 
son  airricutture ;  elle  auroit  fait  clrculcz,  et  dans  son  sol  natal,  et  dans  tout  le  sol  du  royaume,  une 
a^ve  de  vie  et  de  richesse;  elle  auroit  encore  atilr^  snr  noi  places  le  commerce  du  monde;  et  la 
Fkaace,  an  lier  de  s'^ifer  avec  effort  en  pays  aianciibctttrler,  auroit  reeonquis,  par  ia  force  des  choses, 
VIM  sup^iorlt4  incontestable  eomnie  pays  agricoto. 

*'  Le  iysteme  contralre  a  prevalu. 

**  La  ruine  d'un  des  plus  importantt  dtoartcments  de  la  France ;  la  dHresse  des  d^partements  cir- 
coitvolains;  le  d^perissement  g^n^ral  du  Midi ;  ans  immense  population  aitaqueedans  ses  moyena 
d^existcnce;  ua  capital  ^norme  compromis;  la  perepeetivo  de  ne  pouvoir  pr^^ti^ver  I'irapdt  sur  uutra 
sol  appauvri  et  d4pouUl4;  un  prejudice  immense  pour  tous  les  dt'pariemonts  dont  nous  aomme  tribu- 
taiiea ;  rtn  d^croiseement  -iplde  dans  celles  de  nos  eonsommations  qui  profit  cnt  au  Nord ;  la  stagna- 
tioa  fcnerale  da  commerce,  avec  tons  les  d^sastres  qu'elie  eatraine,  ioutea  les  pertcs  qu'elle  produit, 
el  totts  lc«  dommages  on  matericls,  on  politiques  ou  nioraux,  qtii  en  sont  rin^vituble  suite;  eufin, 
ran^ntissenjent  de  plus  en  plus  Irreparable  de  tous  nos  anciens  rapports  comnierclaux  ;  les  autrcs 
peuples  s'enrichissant  de  nos  pertes  et  doveloppant  leur  systdme  commercial  sur  les  dtbris  du  udtre ; 

**Tels  sont  lea  £nilu  amsrs  da  aysteme  dont  nous  avons  at4  lea  prindpales  vktiiues." 

Sudi  i»  the  well  authenticated  account,  laid  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  12,563 
landowners  and  merchants  of  the  Gironde,  of  the  pradical  (^ration  and  real  effect  of'  that 
very  system  of  policy,  which,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  has  been  held  up  for  imitation 
to  the  pariiunent  of  England ! 

The  effect  of  this  system  upon  the  silk  trade  of  France,  the  most  important  branch  of  her 
manufaeiuring  industry,  and  one  in  which  she  bad  long  the  superiority,  is  similar,  and 
bardly  less  destructive.  Her  prohibitions  have  forced  others  to  manufacture  for  themselves, 
oo  that  the  foreign  demand  for  silks  is  rapidly  diminishing.  It  is  stated,  in  Observations 
odArtstt^es  a  la  Commiesum  (TEn^ie,  by  the  delegate  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Lyons,  that  the  silk  manufiicture  is  in  the  worst  possible  state.  **  Ce  qui  doit  surtout  ex- 
citer,"  he  observes,  **  la  sollicitude  du  gouvernement,  et  le  decider  d  entrcr  dans  nos  vues,  c'est 
t^lat  dephrabkj  alarmanty  de  lafabrique  de  Lyon  .•  les  quatre  ann^  de  1824  a  1827 
offient  sur  les  quatre  ann^  precMentes  tin  deficit  qui  excede  150  mille  kilog.  pour  lea 
seules  expeditions  d*AUemagne ;  faunae  1828,  et  I'annee  courante,  182D,  nous  donnent  une 
progression  d^croiaaante  plus  efirayanto  encore."^ — (p.  11.)  U  is  fuither  stated,  in  a  Report 
by  the  Bnnafoetiiieni  of  Lyoo%  thai  there  were  26,000  looms  employed  in  that  diy  in  1834^ 
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vihSie  at  prMent  there  are  not  more  than  lfi,O0O.  The  conipedtion  of  Svntxerland  and  Eng- 
land has  been  chiefly  inetrumental  in  producing  these  ef&cta.  At  Zurich,  where  there  were 
only  3,000  looms  employed  in  1815,  there  were,  in  1830,  more  than  5,000;  and  at  Eber- 
feld,  where  there  were  none  in  1815,  there  were  then  above  1,000.  Switzerland  is  said  to 
have,  in  all,  11|000  looms  employed  at  this  moment  (1833)  in  the  manufiu:ture  of  plain 
broad  silks. 

Besides  the  injury  done  to  the  wine  trade  of  Frenoe  by  her  anti-eommerdail  system,  it  has 
been  much  injured  by  the  octroUf  and  other  duties  laid  on  wine  when  used  for  home  con- 
sumption. These,  however,  have  been  modified  since  the  aoeession  of  Lodis  Philippe;  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  experience  that  has  been  afTorded  of  the  ruuious  eflEects 
of  the  prohibitive  system,  and  the  more  general  diffusion  of  correct  ideas  with  respect  to  tiw 
real  sources  of  wealth,  will  at  no  distant  period  cause  the  adoption  of  such  ehanges  in  the 
commercial  legislation  of  Prance,  as  may  render  it  more  condudve  to  her  interest,  and  more 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  If  we  were  hostile  to  Fnmoe,  we  ahould  wisli  her 
to  condnae  the  present  system ;  hut  we  disclaim  being  actuated  by  any  such  feelings.  We 
are  truly  anxious  for  her  prosperity,  for  her  sake  and  our  own ;  for,  nnleaB  she  be  surronnd- 
ed  by  Bishop  Berkeley's  wall  of  brass,  whatever  contributes  to  her  prosperity  most,  in  some 
degree,  redound  to  the  advantage  of  her  neighbours. 

**  Were  such  narrow  and  malignant  politics  to  meet  with  soeoeeB,'*  said  Mr.  Hume,  writ* 
ing  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  when  the  prosperity  of  others  was  generally 
regarded  with  an  evil  eye,  "  we  should  reduce  all  oar  neighbouring  nations  to  die  same  state 
of  sloth  ani'  ignorance  that  prevails  in  Morocco  and  the  coast  of  Barbery.  But  what  would 
be  the  consequence  1  They  could  send  us  no  commodities ;  they  coukl  take  none  from  us: 
our  domestic  commerce  itself  would  languish  for  wont  of  emulation,  example,  and  instruc- 
tion ;  and  we  ourselves  should  soon  foil  into  the  same  abject  condition  to  which  we  had 
reduced  them.  I  shall,  therefore,  venture  to  acknowledge,  that  not  only  as  a  man,  hut  as  a 
British  subject,  I  pray  for  the  flourishing  commerce  of  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  and  even 
France  itself.  I  am,  at  least,  certain  that  Ghneat  Britain,  and  all  those  nations,  would  flourish 
more,  did  their  sovereigns  and  roinistere  adopt  such  enlarged  and  benevolent  sentiments 
towards  each  other." — {Esmy  on  Hit  Jealousy  of  Trade.) 

For  a  more  ample  exposition  of  the  nature  and  eflccts  of  the  French  commercial  system, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  an  article  in  the  99th  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Mevieu>^  contri- 
buted by  the  author  of  this  work.  Most  of  the  foi^going  statements  are  taken  from  that 
article. 

[To  one  residing  in  the  United  States,  where  Ae  pqputation  is  so  very  locomotive  thai 
almost  every  person  is  occasionally  a  tmveller,  it  must  a{fpear  singular  that  only  two  dili- 
gences should  daily  leave  a  city  as  considerable  and  important  as  Bordeaux,  for  Paris, 
and  only  a  single  diligence  should  leave  it  in  the  opposite  direction  for  Spain.  Such  ia^ 
nevertheless,  the  fact  Steam  navigation  has  been  introduced  on  the  Garonne,  both  above 
and  below  Bordeaux.  And  since  the  year  18125,  three  packets  regularly  sail  between  that 
city  and  the  Havanna,  and  six  othere  between  it  and  Mexico. 

The  chief  imports  from  Bonleaux  into  the  United  States  are  wines,  white  as  well  as  red, 
lirandies,  cordials,  olive  oil,  and  fruits  of  various  descriptions.  But  our  commerce  with  that 
port  has  very  much  declined  since  Havre  has  grown  into  importance. — Anu  Ed*] 

BOSTON,  a  commercial  city  of  the  United  States,  the  capiul  of  Mnssachusetts,  and  the 
largest  town  of  New  England,  in  lau  4a®  t^  N.,  long.  71*»  4'  W.  Population,  in  1836, 
62,000.  The  dty  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  near  the  bottom  of  a  large  and  deep  bay,  being 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  water,  except  on  the  south,  where  it  is  joined  to  the  main  land 
by  the  narrow  isthmus  called  Boston  Neck.  But  it  communicates,  by  means  of  extensive 
wooden  bridges,  with  Charleston  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  and  with  DordiesCer  on  the 
south.  Boston  Bay  is  of  great  extent,  and  is  studded  with  many  Islands.  The  plan 
on  the  opposite  side,  will  give  a  better  idea  of  it  than  could  be  derived  firom  any  descrip- 
tion. 

5Ar/rpj)fjr.— AccordlnfC  to  thfl  ofHclal  Rceoents  la)d  befhre  CnnsTRSs,  Ifth  of  Felviiary.  lttS»  tbe  regis- 
tcred,  enrolled,  and  licemod  tAsnofe  bvloniring  to  Uoftton  <ln  1S31  ftiiiounied  lo  138,174  toiis,  of  wkich 
St,064  lont  were  eiiiploved  in  tlie  coasting  tmde,  and  I7,TM  In  the  fUherles.* 

In  1831,  there  arrW<id  from  liirttljm  IKlrtn  TM  ships,  of  the  burden  of  IM,g0O  tofts.  Of  ttese  wers. 
American,  ATI  iihi|is,  toniUMte,  115,780;  and  Brltisli,  86  shtps,  tonnage  »,3S0.  WUh  the  exception  of 
Hweden,  which  eent  3, 1  here  was  not  atore  than  1  tthlp  f^ona  any  otiier  couulry!  In  1832,  the  forei(a 
arrivals  wore  1,0M  shi|»s,  tonnage  not  stated ;  of  lhe«e,  849  were  American,  and  911  British. 

The  arrivals  eoasiwise  la  183S  were  S,&30;  of  these  were  Of  ships,  514  brigs,  3,332  scJioeneri,  and 
698  sloops. 

Skkpfvug  CJUiytf.— For  an  account  of  tliese,  see  Naw  Yobk. 


•  By  comparing  this  return  with  that  for  18S8,  given  In  the  former  edition  of  Uiis  work«  there  wo«U 

ipear  to  have  been  a  ronal  •  "•^'    -  •" ^  •-  -•—  • •-  •-  •»-- •  ^^-i.!....*..-.  .ut-  k^ — 

ever,  is  not  realljr  the  casv 


ai>pear  to  have  been  a  ronalderable  falling  off  In  the  Interim  tn  the  amount  of  shipping;  this,  bow- 
For  an  sxplanutlon  of  the  discrepancy,  see  art.  New  Yoaa. 
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lUfertnetM  t*  Plan.-T-At  <Hit«r  Upht-houM,  65  fe«t  bich,  haTiny  a  revolving  liirht,  nlternately  brilliant 
40  and  obecnred  SO  seconds.  B.  Iinoy  mi  the  outward  e.^ue  nf  the  ohoal,  oft  Alderton  Point.  C,  D.  E, 
Great,  Middle,  and  Outward  Brew«ter*s  IslnndB.  F,  Rcorfe**  Island.  Tlie  paraafe  for  ships,  Ivinf 
between  thia  lalnnd  and  th«  rocks  on  the  opposite  side  of  Loveli's  Island  (G),  being  very  narrow,  it  is, 
in  effect,  the  key  of  I  be  hnrboor;  and  large  siinie  have  recently  been  expended  on  its  fortification. 
To  the  vontb  of  Georgi'*s  Inland,  and  Rain9ford*s  Island  (II),  is  Nantasket  road,  where  there  is  good 
•nchorage.  The  outer  harbour  lies  to  the  west  of  Lovell's  (G)  and  Oeorce*?  (F)  Islands,  being  sepa« 
rated  from  ibe  tuner  harbour  by  Cuvtle  Island  (M),  and  Governor's  IsUiihI  (N.)  On  the  north  end  of 
I^Df  lylaml  (1)  is  a  harbour  Axed  light,  27  feet  hieh.  K,  Duer  Ii<land.  L,  Spectacle  Island.  O,  Middlo 
Ground,  dry  at  I  ebb.  P.  Upjier  and  Middle  Rroifnd.  bavin?,  at  ebb,  only  5  feet  water.  Q,  Thomson*! 
Island.  R,  Dorchester  Point.  B,  Cast  Boston.  T,  Charlestown.  M«  N,  and  S,  are  all  fortified.  Tbo 
eouitse  that  a  ship  ougtai  to  steer  is  marked  by  the  dotted  line,  leading  between  the  light-house  and 
4lderton  Point,  and  between  George's  laland  (F)  aud  Loveirs  laland  (G).  The  soundings  are  laid 
doira  in  fathoma  at  low  water. 
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How  to  Mfer  the  Port.— In  cAininsr  Arom  the  Atlantic,  a  ihip  should  bring  the  liffht-botnte  to  bear  W. 
by  N.  to  W.  N.  W.,  and  run  direct  for  it.  The  larf^est  ships  may  nats  tt  at  witlihi  less  than  a  caMe^a 
lenfrtb.  If  there  be  no  pilot  on  bu:ird,  or  the  master  be  unacquainted  with  ilie  harbour,  or  the  wind 
be  north-westerly,  which  Is  tiie  most  unfavnurnble  for  entering,  she  htid  better  steer  W.  by  8.  for 
Natvtasket  roads,  where  she  may  nnciior,  and  gel  a  pilot. 

Mooriwffy  ^e. — Generally  speaking,  there  is  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  enable  the  largest  ships  ta 
como  up  to  town  at  ail  times  of  the  tide.  They  usually  moor  alongside  quays  or  wharfs,  where  th(^ 
lie  in  perfect  safety.  There  are  in  all  about  tO  whar» ;  which,  for  the  moat  part,  are  built  on  piles, 
with  a  superstructure  of  stone  and  earth.  The  two  principal  are  **Long  Wbarf,"  550  yards  In  Icngthi 
and  **  Centml  Whnrf,*'  413  yards  long  by  90  in  breadth,  having  a  range  of  lofty  brick  stores  and  ware* 
houses  along  its  whole  length. 

Pilotaffc—No  particular  place  is  specified  at  which  vessels  ninst  heave  lo  for  a  pilot.  But  all  vesaeli^ 
with  the  exception  of  coasters  under  900  tons,  and  Ameritan  vessels  ladea  with  plaster  of  Paris  (ron 
Ilritish  America,  If  hailed  by  a  pilot  within  about  Ik  mile  of  the  outer  light,  must  take  him  on  iioardf 
under  a  penalty  of  50  dollars.  If  t|iey  have  got  within  this  distance  before  Iwing  tailed,  the  obligation 
to  take  a  pilot  on  board  ceases.  This  regulation  has  obviously  been  dictated  by  a  wish  lo  have  th« 
pilots  constantly  on  the  alert ;  it  being  supposed  that  masters  not  well  acquabMed  with  the  bay  wHl 
heave  to  to  take  one  on  board,  though  they  have  got  within  the  free  llmiu. 


Table  of  the  Rates  of  Pilotage  on 

Outward  and  Inward  bound  Vessels  In  the  Port  of  Bostoa. 

OutirM. 

I.«an!. 

FnroNov.  I.tiMityl. 

Frani&bjrl'toSor.Z. 

FiomNov.l.lDMarl. 

Fn 

iBiMvl.loNov.l. 

Shipt       Do). 

Shipt 

Dot. 

Shi|« 

Dol. 

Shipt 

Dol, 

Shipi 

IM. 

Ships        IM. 

Shipt 

IM. 

SMp.      Dol. 

dn»7c.       per 
Water.      Foot. 

irwg. 
Waler. 

Fmt. 

Wilier. 

Fool 

drwr. 

& 

dmx. 
Wa?rr. 

TkA. 

<<r«(C.       per 
Wifcr.      Fort. 

drwf. 

/5. 

wTS.     tZt. 

7  ft.    0-90 

17  ft. 

MO 

7  ft. 

0-75 

17  ft. 

100 

7ft. 

1-45 

17  ft.     1-87 

7ft. 

MO 

17  ft.    1-35 

8      o-go 

18 

i-ao 

8 

0-75 

18 

1-00 

8 

145 

18         9-50 

8 

MO 

18         1-68 

9        0-90 

10 

1-30 

9 

0-75 

19 

125 

9 

1-4S 

19        975 

9 

MO 

19         188 

10         005 

90 

1-50 

10 

0-80 

90 

1-50 

10 

1-56 

20         3-00 

10 

1-90 

90         1-88 

11         100 

21 

900 

11 

0-85 

91 

1-75 

11 

1-72 

91         400 

U 

1-95 

91         9-80 

IS         105 

n 

9-50 

19 

0-90 

99 

9-00 

19 

1*77 

29        4-00 

19 

130 

«B         8-00 

13         110 

33 

9-75 

13 

0i» 

93 

9-25 

13 

1-77 

93        4-(10 

13 

1-35 

93         3-00 

14        110 

S4 

975 

14 

0-95 

94 

2-95 

14 

187 

94        400 

14 

1-35 

94         3K)0 

15         110 

«5 

975 

15 

0-95 

95 

9-95 

15 

1-87 

95        400 

15 

1-35 

95         S-OO 

16         MO 

Id 

0-95 

16 

1-87 

16 

1-35 

Careening,  Stores,  4-e.— Boston  Is  a  very  favourable  place  for  careening  and  repairing  ahtpe.  AH 
kinds  of  supplies  may  he  had  of  llie  bfst  quiUiiy  and  At  modertite  ivices. 

Ctistows  Kenentit.—The  amount  collected  at  Uo^ton  In  18:^1  was  5,227,509  dollars-' 1,176,906/.  4«.^ 
(For  nn  Account  of  the  American  wnrehonsine  system,  see  New  York.) 

/wiwijTtt/iiwi.— The  number  of  innnignints  arrivinp  at  IJoston  is  not  great,  seldom  exceeding  1,600  la 
a  year.  A  city  ordinance  directs  that  the  musters  of  vessels  hrin^tii^  imniifirants  shall  enter  into  a 
bond  wUh  sureties  to  the  amount  of  900  dollars  for  each  iuimigrnnt,  that  he  simll  not  become  a  charge 
upon  the  state  for  3  years,  or  pay  a  comtuntation  of  five  dollars  on  account  of  each  individual.  But 
this  regulation  does  not  apply  to  imniigrnnis  having  a  reaAonaUe  aiuouutof  property ;  the  dectaratloa 
of  the  foreign  consuls  as  to  this  point  is  commonly  acted  upon. 

Trade  of  Boston,  ^ — BostoD  has  a  vety  extensive  tiade  with  the  southern  states  and 
yvirh  foreign  countries,  and  is  alro  one  of  the  principal  scats  of  the  American  fisheries.  She 
is  wholly  indebted  to  her  southern  neighbours,  and  principally  to  New  York,  Maryland,  and 
Pennsylvania,  for  sopplies  of  flour  and  wheat,  and  for  large  quantities  of  barley,  maiae, 
oatmeal,  oats,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  cotton,  tobacco,  staves,  rice,  &c  Of  Uiese,  the  imports  of 
fiour  may  amount,  at  an  average,  to  about  400,000  barrels  a  year ;  all  sorts  of  grain  to  about 
2,000,000  bushels  ;  cotton,  160,000  bales;  slaves,  3,000,000,  Ac  Her  returns  arc  made, 
partly  in  native  raw  produce,  as  bec^  porii,  lard,  &c ;  partly  and  principally  in  the  produce 
of  her  manufacturing  industry,  in  which  Massachusetts  is  decidedly  superior  to  every  other 
state  in  the  Union ;  and  partly  in  the  produce  of  her  fisheries  and  foreign  trade.  At  an 
average,  Boston  annually  sends  to  the  southern  ports  of  the  Union  about  45,000  barreb  of 
heef  and  pork ;  1 66,000  barrels  of  mackerel,  herrings,  alewives,  &c ;  90,000  quintals  of 
dried  and  smoked  fish  ;  3,600,000  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes ;  600,000  bundles  of  paper ;  be* 
sides  a  very  large  amount  of  cotton  and  woollen  manufactured  goods,  nails,  furniture,  con^ 
age,  Sec ;  so  as  to  leave  a  large  balance  in  her  fiivour.  Her  exports  of  native  prodiice  to 
foreign  countries  consist  principally  of  the  same  articles  she  sends  to  the  southern  states ;  but 
she  also  exports  a  large  amount  of  the  foreign  produce  she  had  previously  imported.  The 
imports  from  abroad  consist  principally  of  cotton  and  woiiHen  goods ;  linens,  canvas,  dec ; 
hardware,  silks,  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  wines  and  brandy,  spiocs,  hides,  indigo^  dye  woods,  &c. 
The  total  imports  fnim  foreign  countries  into  the  state  of  Massachusetts  in  the  year  ending 
80th  of  September,  1S33,  amounted  to  18,118,900  dollars ;  while  the  exports  of  native  pro- 
dace,  during  the  same  year,  amounted  to  only  4,666,635  dollars,  and  of  native  and  foreign 
produce  togctlier,  to  11,993,763  dollars ;  the  balance  against  Maesachusetls  being  paid  off 
by  bills  upon  the  southern  states,  to  which  she  exports  much  more  than  she  imports.  New 
York  alone  is,  in  &ct,  supposed  to  be  at  all  times  indebied  to  Boston  about  5,000,000  doUan. 
V/o  subjoin  a  summaiy 
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AeoBout  at  the  Trade  of  Boitan  end  Meatechiuettt  with  Foreign  CouiitrlM  in  1831. 


Ia|»rt.fi» 

DoIUn. 

Exportito* 

DotUn. 

Rutsft        .... 
Sweden  and  Denmark      - 
BrazU         -          -          -          - 
England      -          -          -          - 
BrittohEMt  Indies 
Do.  West  Indies 
Do.  American  provinces 
Cuba  and  Spantth  West  Indies    - 
China         .... 

From  dther  plaeea  to  Boston 

Total  value  of  imports  to  Boston 
To  otber  ports  in  Massachusetts  > 

Tdtal  value  of  Imports  mtol 
Massachuietts          -        / 

14,269,056  dollars  -  3,210,307^.  J2« 

1,606,300 

322,800 

396.500 

6,030,000 

685,000 

92,000 

92,100 

1,991,300 

762,000 

Russia        -           .          .           - 

Bweden  and  I>eBmftxk 

Brazil          -           -           .           - 

England      -           -           -           - 

British  East  Indies 
Do.  West  Indies 
Do.   American  provinces 

Cuba  and  Spanish  West  Indies    - 

China         -  -       -          - 

To  other  places  from  Boston 

Total  value  of  exports  from  Boston 

To  various   places  from  other! 

ports  in  Massachusetts    ^        / 

Total  value  of  exports  from  1 
Massachusetts           -         } 

176,400 
285,600 
428,500 
200,000 
426,000' 
60,500 
631,000 
1,077,000 
325,000 

12,278,0(10 
'  1,000,000 

3,530,000 
2,000,000 

13,278,000 
991,056 

6,530,000 
2,203,763 

14,269,056 

7,733,763 

.  sterllnf . 

7,733,763  doUars  »  l,74O,096<.  13«.  6d.  sterling. 

Sanis.'-Jn  January,  1833,  there  were  84  Banks  in  ttiestate  nf  MassachuseUs,  of  whidi  34  were  ia 
Boston.  Of  the  latter,  4  or  5  were  only  recently  established.  We  subjoin  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
princip.ll  circumstances  in  the  condition  of  the  Boston  banks  In  1830;  and  for  furilier  particulars  the 
reader  is  lefemd  to  the  article  Bah Ka  (FoKKioif ). 


B«i. 

ihuca. 

Each. 

CqpiUL 

Dividend. 

Amoantof 

Oivkleod. 

MItrt. 

DtOan. 

U.8.Braach. 

15,000 

100 

1,500,000 

Jan.  d^JnlySi 

105,000 

AjnericaB       ... 

7,500 

100 

750,000 

April  1  -Od.  2 

22,500 

3,200 

2fid 

800,OtX> 

April »  —Oct.  2i 

36,000 

New  England 

10,000 

100 

1,900,000 

April  S  -Oct.  3 

60,000 

State  Bank     . 

30,000 

60 

l,b(  10,000 

April  2h-0ct.  2i 

90,000 

Washhigton   - 

5,000 

100 

560,000 

Aprfl  IJ— Oct.  2i 

18,750 

r«B]Doawe«lth 

6,000 

100 

500,900 

AprH  3  —Oct.  3 

30,000 

Easle  -          -           .          - 
CJIobe  .... 

5,000 

100 

500,000 

April  a  —Oct.  3 

30,000 

10,000 

100 

1,000,000 

April  2i~Oct.  8 

55,000 

Union- 

8,060 

100 

800,000 

April  2  -Oct.  2i 

44,000 

Boston            -          -          . 

12,000 

75 

.  900,000 

April  0  -Oct.  8 

27,000 

volmnbian      •          .          « 

10,000 

100 

1,000,000 

April  li— Oct.  a 

45,000 

5,000 

100 

600,000 

April  2  —Oct.  2i 
April  8  —Oct.  3i 

22,500 

Franklin         ... 

1,000 

100 

100,060 

6,500 

TremoQt         .          -          - 

5,000 

100 

600,000 

April  0  —Oct.  2* 
April  SH^ct.  3i 

12,500 

NonhBank    -          -          - 

6,000 

100 

600,000 

38,750 

SnfWk 

7,500 

160 

750,000 

April  3  -Oct.  3 

45,000 

Artaute          ... 

Totals    - 

6.000 

100 

600,000 

April  24-Oct.  H 

20,000 

140,200 

13,000,000 

703,500 

8o  that  there  were  in  1830,  in  Boston,  18  banks  with  a  capital  of  13,900,000  dollars.  The  dividends  on 
this  sum  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  703.500  dollars,  belni?  at  the  rate  of  5'06  per  cent.  The  paper 
under  discount  is  estimated  to  Imve  exceeded  70,000,000  dollars.- (Stotsmsnt  by  J.  H.  Goddard,  .V«is 
r^rkJUttrtuer,  90lh  of  January,  1631.) 

Snmmnee  C*«ip««ies. — Insurance,  both  Are  and  marine,  Is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  by  Joint  stock 
companies,  and  to  some  extent  also  bv  individuals.  The  stocks  of  the  dinVrent  insurance  companies 
amounted  in  January,  1833,  to  6,675,000  dtiUars.  Only  one  company  )s  established  for  insurance  upoii 
lives.  Tke  stocks  of  the  dUTerent  insurance  companies  produced.  In  1830,  an  average  dividend  of 
»'113  per  cent. 

Crsdit.— Foreign  gnods  are  f^quently  sold  fhr  ready  money,  but  more  usually  at  a  credit  of  from  8 
to  12  montlw :  average  length  of  credit,  6  months ;  but  on  iron  and  some  other  articles,  12  months' 
credit  is  gives.    Discount  for  ready  money  at  the  rate  r»f  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Cemntieshn. — ^The  rates  of  commission  are  arbitrary,  varying  from  2  to  5,  and  sometimes  (del  er^^ 
Un  mduded)  to  7^  per  cent.  On  small  accounts,  and  West  India  goods,  5  per  cent,  is  usually 
ebaiged.  The  ordlfiary  rate  may  be  Uken  at  Si  per  ce«i. ;  but  competition  ta  so  great,  that  eommts. 
lion  merchanu  mav  be  found  who  will  transact  business  on  almost  any  terms.  Sometimes  whole 
9fp>es  are  sold  by  brokers  on  an  agreement  to  receive  a  specific  sum  io  lieu  of  conunission  and  bro* 
kerage. 

BsiUmvfcy.— The  law  as  to  bankniptcy  in  Massachusetts  seems  to  be  In  a  most  disgniceftil  state. 
Preferences  are  very  frequently  given ;  and  property  is  in  many  instances  conveyed,  for  behoof  of  the 
bankrupt*s  family,  to  persons  said  to  be  creditors  to  a  corrcH|>onding  Hmonnt,  without  their  having 
*aT  real  claim  to  micb  character.  It  is  true  thiil  these  conveyances  may  be  cancelled ;  but  the  dilB- 
Muties  In  the  way  are  so  great,  that  they  are  seldom  set  aside.  The  safest  course  that  a  foreigner,  or 
Mie  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  city,  can  pursue,  is  to  deal  only  for  ready  money ;  and  to 
M&;rfoy  none  but  the  most  respectable  a«;ents. 

Jif»*e|r«— III  Massachusetts,  and  throughout  New  England,  the  dollar  passes  at  6s. ;  so  that  th« 

-iBd  stertiug  »  U.  <fe.  8d.  Boston  currency.— (For  furttier  particulars  as  to  Mone^t  Wngku^  Msatmret 
see  New  Yobk.) 

We  have  derived  these  details  partly  fh>m  the  authorities  referrod  to,  partly  from  private  informs* 
ifea,  and  partly  from  the  elaborate  ddnswens  </  ike  Cmtsvl  to  the  CireulAr  QkcWm. 


C 


[Aoearding  to  a  census  takea  in  Ma^,  1837,  the  populatronof  Boatoo  was  80,325 
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BOTARGO— BOTTOMRY. 


From  an  abstract  of  the  retums  mada  by  the  banka  of  Maaeachiuefta,  ahowing  fSbar  con- 
dition on  the  iOth  of  February,  183S,  and  publiiihed  unde»  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth,  it  appeara  that  at  that  date  there  were  no  lass  than  138  banks  in  the 
State.  No  retams  were  received  from  five  of  these.  The  aggregate  of  the  amounts  returned 
by  the  remaining  123,  together  with  those  returned  by  them  on  the  praceding  lat  day  of 
October,  were  as  follows  :^ 


Circulation 

Balances  to  other  banks  - 

Depoaites  not  on  interest 

Do.      on  interest 
Specie       ... 
Bills  of  otiier  lianks 
Balances  from  otlier  banks 
Loena        ... 
Nett  profits  on  hand 
Amonnt  of  last  dividend 


#9.«4,I10 

#S»I00,776 

5,4g8,01S 

4.534.813 

8,«3i;«0 

&,4M,530 

6,918.484 

tfiiOJBn 

1,474.748 

1,701,480 

%9MJBMk 

t,T0O.«75 

5,eO2,780 

i.037.618 

sa,m,m 

5i.7M.987 

1,474,487 

l,4rt,57S 

1,038,850 

1.041,350 

For  a  later  account  of  the  trade  of  Boston  with  foreign  countries  than  is  ^iven  abovs^  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Imports  and  Exports. — Am,  Ed] 

BOTARGO,  called  in  Provence  Bouargues^  a  saasaga  made  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi* 
terranean  and  the  Black  Seai  of  the  roe  of  the  mullet.  The  best  comes  fnxn  Tunis  aiMl 
Alexandria.  . 

BOTFLES  (Fr.  BouieiUea  f  Ger.  BouieiOmt  It  BottigHef  FiasMf  Rua.  BuhOci  f 
Sp.  Botellas),  glasa  vessels  for  holding  liquids,  too  well  known  to  require  any  deacriptiaiu 
They  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  The  duty  of  89.  a  cwU  on  bottle  glass,  like  die 
'  duties  on  other  descriptions  of  glass,  is  both  oppressive  in  amount,  and  is  imposed  and  00^ 
looted  in  the  most  vexatious  manner.  The  manufacture  has  declined  camnderahly  sinoe 
1826.— (For  further  details,  see  Glass.) 

(BOTTLES  (STONE)^--In  1812,  a  duty  of  2«.6ii  a  cwt.,  increased  in  1817  to6f.,wM 
imposed  upon  stone  bottLos.  The  average  nett  produce  of  this  duty  has  not  recently  ex« 
ceeded  3,500L  a  year.  But,  to  collect  this  insignificant  sum,  the  manu&cture  had  to  be 
placed  under  the  survciliance  of  the  excise,  and  ihose  Engaged  in  it  subjected  to  vaiioaa 
troublesome  and  vexatioos  regulations.  The  duty  did  not  extend  to  Ireland,  so  diat  a  draw- 
back had  to  be  granted  on  bottles  exported  to  that  countiy,  and  a  countervailing  duty  charged 
on  those  imported  from  it.  This  unproductive  and  troublesome  doty  was  impoaed  at  the 
instance  of  the  ghus  bottle  manufacturers,  who  contended,  that  if  stone  bottles  were  exempt 
ed  from  duties,  they  would  be  used  instead  of  glaas  bottles,  to  the  injuiy  of  thoee  engaged  ia 
manu&cturing  the  latter.  But  the  purposes  to  which  stone  bottles  and  glass  boHOles  ara 
applied  are  so  veiy  diflferent,  that  it  would  require  a  much  greater  reduction  of  the  price  of 
the  former  than  could  possibly  be  occasioned  by  the  al)olition  of  the  duty,  to  make  them  be 
substituted,  to  any  extent  worth  mentioning,  in  the  place  of  the  latter.  These  views  were 
ably  enforced  by  the  Oommiasioneia  of  Excise  Inquiry ;  and  having  been  adopted  by  go- 
vernment, the  dutv  has  been  abolished.^— (4  ^  5  WtiL  4.  c.  77. ;  see  also  Ftfth  Import  h^f 
Commisaionen  of  Excise  Inquiry,) 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  duty  on  glass  bottles  may,  also,  be  apeedily  pnt  so  sod  Co.  It  prodocea 
about  110,000/.  a  year.  We  noticed  (see  art.  Wins)  the  propriety  of  enacting  and  enforcing  aonM  re- 
gulations as  to  the  size  of  bottles.    The  bottle  is,  in  fact,  a  very  importaDt  measure ;  s  great  deal  of 


wine  and  other  liquors  being  sold  by  the  dojcen.  But  there  is,  at  this  moment,  the  greatest  disorepan- 
cy  in  the  size  of  bottles ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  it  would  be  highly  expedient,  in  order  to  obviata 
the  numerous  frauds  arising  ft-oin  this  source,  to  enact  that  ail  bottles  be  made  to  contain  not  less  tbaa 


a  certain  specified  quantity,  and  to  place  them  under  the  acts  relatinf  to  waighu  and  measores. 
•  8up.) 

BOTTOMRY  Awn  RESPONDENTIA.— Bottomry,  in  oommereisl  navigation,  k  a 
mortgage  of  the  ship.  The  owner  or  captain  of  a  ship  is,  under  certain  ciicumstanoes, 
authorised  to  borrow  money,  either  to  6t  heir  out  ao  as  to  enable  her  to  prejceed  on  her  voy- 
age, or  to  purchase  a  cargo  for  the  voyage,  pledging  the  keel,  or  l)ottom  of  the  ship  (a  part  for 
the  whole),  in  security  for  payment.  In'  bottomry  contracts  it  is  stipulated,  &at  if  the  ship 
be  lost  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  the  lender  shall  lose  his  whole  money ;  but  if  the  ship 
arrive  In  safety  at  her  destination,  the  lender  is  then  entitled  to  get  back  his  principal,  and 
the  interest  agreed  upon,  however  much  that  interest  may  exceed  the  legal  nie,-^(Black 
Com.  book  ii.  c  30.)  The  extraordinary  hazard  run  by  the  lenders  of  money  on  bottomry, 
who,  in  fact,  become  adventurers  in  the  voyage,  has  been  held,  in  all  countries,  as  justifying 
them  in  stipulating  for  the  highest  rate  of  interest 

When  the  loan  is  not  on  the  ship,  but  on  the  goods  ladet.  on  board,  whidi,  from  their 
nature,  must  be  sold  or  exchanged  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  the  borrower'a  personal 
responsibility  is  then  the  principal  security  for  the  performance  of  the  contract,  which  m 
therefore  called  respondaUta,  In  this  consists  the  principal  di&rence  between  bottomry 
and  respondentia     The  one  is  a  loan  upon  the  ^p,  the  other  upon  the  goods.  Th»  mone? 
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is  ta  be  lepaid  to  the  fender,  with  the  marint  tnierest,  upon  the  safe  arriral  of  the  ship,  in 
the  one  case ;  and  of  the  goo<|t,  in  the  other.  In  all  other  respects,  these  contracts  are 
nearly  the  same,  and  are  governed  by  the  same  principles.  In  the  former,  the  ship  and 
ticUe,  being  hypothecated,  are  liable,  as  well  as  the  person  of  tiie  borrower ;  in  the  latter, 
the  lender  has,  in  general,  only  the  personal  security  of  the  borrower. 

This  contract,  which  mnui  aboay$  be  in  toriting,  is  sometimes  made  in  the  form  of  a 
deed  pdl,  called  a  faiO  of  bottomry,  eiecuted  l^  d&e  borrower ;  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a 
bond  or  obligation,  with  a  penalty.  But  whatever  may  be  its  form,  it  must  contain  the 
names  of  the  lender  and  the  bolTOwer,  those  of  the  ship  and  the  master ;  tiie  sum  lent,  with 
the  stipufaOed  murine  intesest;  the  voyage  proposed,  with  the  ccMnraencement  and  duration 
ef  the  riA  which  the  fender  fe  to  run.  It  must  show  whedier  the  money  is  lent  upon  the 
ship,  or  upon  gnndi  on  board,  or  on  both ;  and  every  other  stipufetion  and  agreement  which 
the  parties  may  think  proper  to  introdnee  into  the  oontnet — (See  the  Forms  at  the  end  of 
thisarticfe.) 

Mt  fe  obvious,"  says  Lord  Tenterden,  ^  that  a  loan  of  money  upon  bottomry,  white  it 
relieves  the  owner  from  many  of  the  perife  of  a  maritime  adventure,  deprives  him  also  of  a 
great  part  of  the  profits  of  a  sucoessfol  voyage ;  and,  therefore,  tfi  the  place  of  the  wonenf 
retidaue,  where  they  may  exerrise  their  own  judgment  upon  the  propriety  of  borrowing 
oMiey  in  thfe  manner,  the  master  of  the  ship  fe,  by  the  maritime  law  of  all  states,  precluded 
from  doing  it,  so  as  to  bind  the  interest  of  his  owners  without  their  consent  With  regard 
to  ^fomgn  couninf,  the  rufe  appears  to  be,  that  if  the  master  of  a  vessel  has  occasion  for 
money  to  repair  or  victual  bfe  ship,  or  for  any  other  purpose  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
complete  the  enterf^ise  in  which  she  fe  engaged ;  whether  the  occasion  arises  from  any  ex- 
tiaordinary  peril  or  misfortune,  or  from  the  ordinary  course  of  the  adventure ;  he  may,  if  iie 
camiot  otherwise  obtain  it,  borrow  money  on  bottomry  at  marine  interest,  and  pledge  the 
ship,  and  the  freight  to  be  earned  in  the  voyage,  for  repayment  at  the  terminalion  of  the 
▼oyage.  When  this  fe  done,  the  owners  are  never  personally  responsible.  The  remedy  of 
the  lender  fe  against  the  master  of  the  ship.** — (Law  of  Shippings  part  iL  c.  8.) 

In  bottomry  and  respondentia  bonds,  &e  fender  receives  the  whole  of  hfe  principal  and 
interest,  or  nothing ;  he  is  not  antwerahU  for  general  ot  particular  average  i  nor  will  any 
fess  by  capture,  if  subsequently  recapture^  aftoct  hfe  claim.  In  thfe  respect  our  law  differs 
from  that  of  France  {Code  de  Commerce,  art  330.)  and  most  other  countries:  the  fenders 
on  bottomry  bonds  being  there  subject  to  average,  as  our  underwriters  upon  poUcies  of  insu« 
nocew  No  loss  can  avoid  a  bottoroir  contract,  unless  a  total  loss,  proceeding  from  a  peril 
of  the  m^  during  the  voyage,  and  within  the  time  specified  by  the  contract  If  the  loss  hap- 
pen through  any  default  or  act  of  the  owners  or  master,  to  which  the  lender  was  not  privy, 
he  may  stiU  recover. 

There  fe  no  restriction  by  the  few  of  England  as  to  tho  persons  to  whom  money  may  be* 
lent  on  bottamTy  or  at  respondentia  except  in  the  singfe  case  of  loans  on  the  ships  of 
foreigners  trading  to  the  East  Indies,  which  are  forbidden  by  the  7  Geo.  1.  stat  1.  c  21.  §  2. 

It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  enabfe  the  master  of  a  ship  in  a 
foreign  port  to  obtain  money  for  her  repair,  outfit,  dx.,  that  the  contract  pledging  tho  vessel 
fe  security  of  the  debt  should  be  in  the  nature  of  a  bottomry  bond.  Provided  the  person 
who  advances  the  money  do  not  choose  to  take  upon  himself  the  risk  of  the  ship's  return, 
and  do  not  tiipulute  for  maritime  irUerest,  **  there  seems,"  says  Lord  Tenterden,  "  to  be  no 
lesson  why  the  master  should  not  pledge  both  the  ship  and  the  personal  credit  of  the 
owner.**  And  in  the  case  of  money  advanced  in  thfe  way  to  refit  a  ship  in  distress  at 
Jamaica,  which  wae  captured  on  the  voyage  home,  the  fender  recovered* — {Law  of  Ship' 
ping,  part  ii  c  3.) 

Bottomry  contracts  were  well  known  to  the  ancients.  At  Athens,  the  rate  of  interest  was 
not  fixed  by  few ;  but  the  customary  rate  seems  to  have  been  about  12  per  cent  Bpt  when 
mon^  was  fent  fbr  a  voyage,  upon  the  security  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  the  interest  on  account 
of  the  superior  risk  encountered  by  the  lender,  was  in  most  cases  much  higher.  In  voyages 
to  the  Tmorica  Chersonesus  and  Sicily,  it  was  sometimes  as  high  as  30  per  cent — {Ana- 
tharns^s  Travcb,  vol  iv.  p.  369.  Eng.  trans.)  By  the  Rhodian  .law,  the  exaction  of  such 
high  interest  as  in  usual  bottomry  was  declared  to  be  illegal,  unless  the  principal  was  really 
exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the  sea. — {BoeddCs  Pitblic  Economy  of  Athens,  vol.  i.  p.  177. 
Sng.  trans.)  The  principle  was  adopted  by  the  Romans  who  gave  to  bottomry  interest 
the  name  of  nmUieum  faenus  /  and  has  been  transferred  from  the  Roman  law  into  all  modem 
codes. 

'•  Formerly,**  says  Mr.  Serjeant  Marshall,  **  the  practice  of  borrowing  money  on  bottomry 
and  raspondentfe  was  more  general  in  thfe  country  than  it  is  at  present  The  immense 
capitafe  now  engaged  in  every  branch  of  commerce  render  such  loans  unnecessary ;  and 
money  fe  now  seldom  borrowed  in  thfe  manner,  but  by  the  masters  of  foreign  ships  who  put 
i&io  our  ports  in  need  of  pecunfery  assistanee  to  refit,  to  pay  thmr  men,  to  purchase  provi 

*  Mr.  Serjeant  Ifarahail  doubu  this ;  bat  it  was  so  decided  by  the  Court  of  Kine's  Bench  In  J9yc 
V.  ITtllkaMim,  B.  S.  Mich,  aa  6ee.  a. 
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Bions,  &c  Sometimes  officers  and  others  belonging  to  ships  engaged  in  long  Toyages^ 
who  have  the  liberty  of  trading  to  a  cortain  extent,  with  the  prospect  of  great  profit,  but 
without  capitals  of  their  own  to  employ  in  such  trade,  take  up  money  on  respondentia  to 
make  their  investments ;  but  even  this,  as  I  am  iuformed»  is  now  not  very  frequently  done  in 
this  country." 

The  term  bottomiy  has  sometimes  been  incorrectly  applied  to  desigiiate  a  ooDtract,  by  the 
terms  of  which  the  ship  is  not  pledged  as  a  security,  but  the  ra|Kiyment  of  money,  with  a 
high  premium  for  the  risk,  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  fiuooeas  of  ^e  voyage.  This,  hoiw- 
ever,  is  plainly  a  loan  upon  a  particular  adventure,  to  be  made  by  a  particular  ship,  ajid  not 
a  loan  upon  the  ship,  and  of  coune^  the  lender  has  only  the  personal  security  of  the  borrower 
for  the  due  performance  of  the  oontiact  And  it  sasms  that  loans  have  sometimes  bean  made 
in  this  manner,  and  probably  also  with  a  i^edge  of  die  shipitsali^  to  an  uaanat  nrmAing 
the  value  of  the  borrower's  interest  in  the  ship ;  and  snch  a  contract  is  still  legal  in  this 
Ct)untry  in  all  cases,  except  the  case  of  ships  belonging  to  British  subjects  bound  to  or  f 
the  £ast  Indies,  as  to  which  it  is  enacted  (19  Geo.  %,  c  S7.  ^  5.), 

**That  all  sums  of  money  lent  on  bottomry  or  at  respondentia  upon  any  uhlp  or  ships  belonging  to 
his  Majesty's  subjects,  boiiiid  to  or  from  tbe  Bast  Indies,  shall  be  lent  only  oo  the  ship,  or  on  the  mer- 
chandise or  effects  laden,  or  to  be  laden,  on  board  of  such  aiiip,  and  ehoil  be  so  oxpressed  in  thecondi* 
tion  of  the  bond,  and  the  benefit  of  salvage  shall  be  allowed  to  the  lender,  bis  agents  or  aaaigns,  who 
alone  shall  have  a  right  to  make  assurance  on  the  money  so  lent ;  and  no  borrower  of  money  on  bot- 
tomry or  at  respondentia  aa  aforesaid,  ehaU  recover  mare  on  any  assuraaee  ttaara  Um  value  of  his 
interest  on  the  ship,  or  in  the  merchandises  and  effects  laden  on  board  of  such  ship,  azelasive  of  tka 
money  so  borrowed ;  and  in  case  it  shall  appear  that  the  value  of  his  sltare  in  the  ship,  oi  in  the  mer- 
chandines  and  effects  laden  on  board,  doth  not  amount  to  the  full  sum  or  sums  he  hath  borrowed  as 
aforesaid,  such  borrower  shall  be  responsible  to  tlie  lender  tor  so  amch  of  the  money  borrowed  aa  ha 
hath  not  laid  out  on  the  ship,  or  roercttandises  laden  thereon,  in  the  proportion  the  money  not  laM  out 
shall  bear  to  the  whole  money  lent,  notwithsunding  the  ship  and  merchandises  be  totally  loat." 

Lord  Tenterden  saj^  that  this  statute  was  introduced  for  the  protection  of  (ke  tiade  of  the 
East  India  Company ;  and  its  rules  must  be  oomplied  with  in  the  ease  of  bottomry  by  the 
masters  of  ships  trading  to  the  Bast  Indies. 

For  a  further  discussion  of  this  subject,  see  Abbott  on  the  Law  ofShippmg,  paii  it  c.  3. ; 
Marshall  on  Liwrance,  book  ii. ;  and  Pxff'k  on  Insuranett  c.  21. 
I.  fbna  e/  a  Bvttomry  Bvnd. 

KNOW  ALL  MBN  by  these  presenu,  That  I,  Ji.  B.  commander  and  two-thirds  owner  of  the  ship 
JEsfftsr,  for  myself  and  C.  Z).,  remaining  third  owner  of  the  said  ship,  am  held  and  (irmly  bound  unto 
K.  F.  in  the  penal  sum  of  (»o  tkoutani  poumd*  sterlingi  for  the  payment  of  which  well  and  truly  co  be 
made  unto  the  said  E.  F.,  hts  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  I  hereby  bind  ujnmIQ  my 
heirs,  executors,  and  admlniairators,  firmly  by  these  presents.  In  wUnen  whereof  I  have  harettiuo 
set  my  hand  and  seal,  this  14th  day  of  Dtetmhmr^  in  the  year  of  our  i^rd  1799. 

Whsbbas  the  above  bound  A.  6.  hath  taken  up  and  received  of  the  said  R.  F.  the  AiU  and  }u«t  sam 
of  one  thousand  pounds  sterling,  which  sum  is  to  run  at  respondentia  on  the  block  and  freight  of  the 
ship  £zefer,  whereof  the  said  Ji.  B.  Is  now  master,  fVom  the  port  or  road  of  Bombay  on  a  voyaf e  to 
the  port  of  leaden,  having  permissioa  to  touch,  stay  at,  and  proceed  to  all  ports  and  places  wiihte  the 
limits  of  the  voyage,  at  the  rate  or  premium  of  twenty-Jiat  psr  cent.  (S5  per  cent.)  for  the  Toyage.  la 
consideration  whereof  usual  risks  of  the  seas,  rivers,  enemies,  fires,  pirates,  Ax.  are  to  be  onaceouat 
of  the  said  A;.  F.  And  for  the  fVirther  aeeurtty  of  the  said  K.  F.  the  said  Jl.  B.  doth  by  these  presents 
mortgage  and  assign  ever  to  the  said  JE.  F.  hia  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  aasisne,  the  said 
ship  Cxef«r  and  her  freight,  together  with  all  her  tackle,  apparel,  dte.  And  it  is  hereby  declared  f*^? 
the  said  ship  /5x«trr  and  her  freight  is  thus  assigned  over  for  the  security  of  the  reapondenlia  taken 
up  bv  the  said  Ji.  J9.,  and  shall  be  delivered  to  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatever,  until  payment  of 
this  bond  is  first  made,  with  the  premium  that  may  become  due  thereon. 

Now  THE  Condition  of  this  obligation  is  such,  that  if  the  above  bonnd  A.  B.  his  hein,  ezeea- 
tors,  or  administratom,  shall  and  au  well  and  truly  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid,  unto  the  said  K,  F. 
or  his  attorneys  in  London  legally  authorii«ed  to  receive  the  same,  their  executors,  administrators,  or 
assigns,  the  full  and  Just  sum  of  l,0OOt.  sterling,  beinz  the  priociiial  of  this  bond,  together  with  the 
premium  which  shall  become  due  thereupon,  at  or  beforn  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  after  the  safo 
arrival  of  the  said  ship  Rzeur  at  her  moorings  in  the  river  Thames,  or  in  case  of  the  loes  of  thenaid 
ship  Kxetsr,  such  an  average  as  by  custom  shall  have  become  due  on  the  salvage,  then  this  obligation 
to  be  void  and  of  no  effect,  otherwise  to  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue.  Having  signed  to  three  bomla 
of  the  same  tenor  and  date,  the  one  of  which  being  accempiiahed,  the  other  two  to  be  void  aad  of  ao 
effect. 

andC.  J>.«      fvt*s,j 
Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  where  no  stamped  \G.  B. 
paper  la  to  be  had.  In  the  presence  of  //.  JT. 

*  In  this  bond  the  occasion  of  borrowing  the  money  is  not  expressed,  bnt  the  money  was  In  raalUr 
borrowed  to  reflt  the  ship  which  belne  on  a  vovage  {Vom  Benrel  to  London  was  obliged  to  put  back  to 
Bombay  to  repair,  dee  Tht  Exaraa,  iVhUford,  I  Roh.  A.  R.  178.  The  occasion  therefore  of  borrowlna 
the  money  gave  the  lender  the  security  of  the  entire  intereet  of  the  ship.  But  thia  bond,  although 
expressed  to  be  executed  by  the  master  for  himself  and  the  other  part-owner,  would  not  bind  the 
other  part-owner  personally,  unless  he  had  bf  a  previous  deed  authorised  ths  master  to  eamuUsmck  ahomi 
for  him.—iMboU  on  the  Lass  of  Sbippinf^  part  lU.  c.  1 .  ^  S.) 

II.  jR»nn  of  a  Bottomry  Bill. 

TO  ALL  MEN  TO  WHOM  THESE  PRESENTS  SHALL  COME.  I,  Jf.  S  rf  Bengal,  mariner. part- 
owner  and  master  of  the  ship  called  the  Egutor,  of  the  burthen  of  five  hundred  tons  and  npwarda;now 
ridinp  at  anchor  in  TahU  Bay,  at  the  Caps  of  Qood  Hops^  aead  rrceting: 

Whebbab  I,  tbe  said  A.  Jr.,  part-pwner  and  master  of  the  aforesaid  ship,  called  the  Kreler,  now  la 
prosecution  of  a  voyage  Arom  Bsngol  to  tbe  port  ^Lvniim^  having  put  into  TohU  Bny  lor  the  porpoM 
pf  procuring  provisioB  and  other  supplies  necessary  for  the  coatiayatloB  aad  psrfonnanoe  of^e 
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fojn$t  afbrenid,  am  at  thb  time  necessitated  to  take  up  npon  the  adventure  of  tbe  said  ship,  called 
the  Rxeter^  tbe  turn  of  ove  thoiuand  pounds  sterling  moDies  of  Oreat,  Britaiii,  for  setting  tbe  said  ship 
toseAf  aod  ftirnishing  her  with  provisions  and  necessaries  for  the  said  voyage,  which  stini  C.  Z>.  of 
tlw  Caf€  of  Q^od  Jfope^  master  attendant,  hath  at  my  requeat  lent  onto  me,  and  supplied  me  with,  at 
tbe  rate  of  tw«hfc  kwtdrvd  and  twenty  p^undt  sterling  for  the  said  one  thoutand  pounds^  being  at  the 
rate  of  ant  hundred  and  twenty-ttcv  pounde  for  every  hundred  peunde  advanced  as  aforesaid,  during  the 
voyage  of  the  said  ship  fk-om  Tahle  Bay  to  London.  Now  know  ye,  that  I,  the  said  J3.  B.,  by  these 
freaents,  dn,  fer  me,  my  executors  and  administrators,  covenant  and  grant  to  and  with  the  said  C.  D. 
iliat  the  said  ship  shaH,  witb  tbe  first  c<«voy  which  shall  offer  for  England  after  the  date  of  these  pre- 
sents, sail  and  depart  for  the  port  of  Z^adcm,  there  to  finish  the  voyage  aforesaid.  And  I,  tbe  said  A.  B., 
ft  consideration  of  the  snm  of  t^ne  tkouMnd  povnde  sterling  to  me  in  nand  paid  by  the  said  C.  2>.  at  and 
before  tbe  sealinf  and  delivery  of  these  presents,  do  hereby  bind  myself,  my  heirs,  executors,  and 
administrators^  my  goods  and  chattels,  and  particularly  the  eaid  ship,  the  tackle  and  apparel  of  the 
Baiue,Bnd  also  the  freight  of  the  said  ship,  which  is,  or  ehail  become  due  for  the  aforesaid  voyage 
from  Bengal  to  the  port  of  iUnvdcm,  to  pay  unto  the  said  C.  Z>.  liis  executors,  administrators,  or  assi^ms, 
lb«  sm  of  tvMva  kitndndeind  trnnty  pounda  of  lawftil  British  ntoney,  within  thirty  days  next  after 
tbe  salb  arrival  of  tbe  said  ship  at  tbe  port  of  London  from  the  same  mtendcd  voynge. 

AvD  1,  the  said  JS.  B.  do,  for  me,  my  executors  aad  administrators,  covenant  and  grant  to  and  with 
the  said  C.  />.,  his  executors  and  administrators,  by  these  presents,  that  T,  the  eaid  Jl.  JB.,  at  the  time 
of  seaiiiM  and  deliverisf  of  iliete  presents,  anra  trite  and  lawful  part-owner  and  master  of  the  said 
ship,  and  have  power  and  aatboriiy  to  cbarce  and  engage  the  said  ship  with  her  fi-eig bt  as  aforesaid, 
and  that  tbo  said  ship,  with  her  freight,  shall,  at  all  times  after  the  said  voyage,  be  liable  and  charge- 
aUe  for  the  paynrent  of  tlie  said  tieelve  hundred  and  tu>enty  pounds,  according  to  the  true  intent  and 
BMuiing  of  thase  presanta. 

AxD  lastly,  it  is  hereby  declared  and  agreed  by  and  between  the  said  parties  to  these  presents,  that 
fai  case  tbe  said  ship  shall  be  lost,  miscarry^  or  be  cast  away  before  her  arrival  at  tbe  said  port  ofLon-' 
ieu  from  tbe  sajd  intended  voyage,  that  tben*e  payment  of  the  said  tvelve  hvndred  and  twenty  pounds 
iball  Bol  be  demanded,  or  be  recovexaUe  by  tae  said  C.  />.,  bis  executors,  admUoiistrators,  or  assigns, 
bat  shall  cease  and  determine,  aad  tbe  loss  thereby  be  whollv  borne  and  sustained  by  tbe  said  C.  2>., 
bis  executors  and  administrators,  and  that  then  and  from  thenceforth  every  act,  matter,  and  thing 
herein  mentioned  on  the  part  aad  behalf  of  the  said  wff.  B.  shai)  be  void ;  any  thing  herein  contained  to 
the  cootrary  notwithstanding. 

In  wiTNSse  whereof  the  parties  have  interchangeably  set  their  hands  and  seals  to  four 
bonds  of  this  tenor  and  date,  one  of  which  being  paid,  tne  others  to  be  null  aud  void. 

At  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  this  15th  day  oi  J^ovewbery  In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty. 


7J.F. 
^U 


Witness,  \0,  H.  A,  B,  (L.  s.) 

Slk. 

[Betides  the  woits  referred  to  by  the  author,  the  reader  may  consult  with  advantage  the 
49th  Lectuie  of  Chancellor  Kent's  Commentary  on  American  Law.  It  contains  a  concise 
and  very  lucid  statement  of  the  subject  of  maritime  loans. — Am,  Ed.] 

BOUI<?Ty,  a  term  used  in  connneToe  and  the  arts,  to  signify  a  premium  {>aid  by  govern- 
ment to  the  producers,  exporters,  or  importers  of  certain  articles,  or  to  those  who  employ 
ships  in  certain  trades.. 

1.  BouniUg  on  Production  are  most  commonly  given  in  the  view  of  encouraging  the, 
eitablishmont  of  some  new  branch  of  industry ;  or  they  are  intended  to  foster  and  extend  a 
branch  that  is  believed  to  be  of  parantount  importance.  In  neither  ease,  however,  is  their 
acility  very  obvtotn.  In  all  old  settled  and  wealthy  countries,  numbers  of  individuals  ara 
always  ready  to  embark  in  every  new  undertaking,  if  it  promise  to  be  really  advantageous 
without  any  stimulus  from  government :  and  if  a  branch  of  industryi  already  estalihshedf 
be  really  important  and  suitable  for  the  country,  it  will  assuredly  be  prosecuted  to  the  neoes- 
aa^  extent,  without  sny  encouragement  other  than  the  natuial  demand  for  its  produce. 

1  Bountito  en  Exportation  and  Importation.^^t  is  enacted  by  the  3  fc  4  Will.  4.  e.  fiS.,  that  a  merchant 
or  exporter  claiming  a  bounty  or  drawback  on  goods  exported,  roust  malie  oath  that  they  have  been 
actually  exported,  and  have  not  been  relandcd,  and  are  not  intended  in  be  relaoded.  In  any  part  of  the 
United  Ktng;dom,  or  in  the  Isle  of  Man  (unless  entered  for  the  Isle  of  Man),  or  in  tbe  islands  of  Faro 
or  Ferro :  and  it  Is  further  enactsd,  that  if  any  aoods  cleared  to  be  exported  for  a  bounty  or  draw- 
bark,  shall  not  be  duly  exported  to  parts  beyond  the  seas,  or  shall  be  relanded  in  any  part  of  the 
I^nhed  Kingdom,  or  in  the  islands  of  Faro  or  Ferro.  or  shall  be  carried  to  the  islands  of  Guernsey, 
Jersey,  Aldemey,  Bnrk,  or  Man,  (not  having  b«en  duly  entered,  cleared,  and  shipped  for  exportation 
ID  such  ifiiands,)sach  goods  shall  be  forfeited,  together  wbh  the  riiip  or  ships  employed  in  rolanding  or 
carrying  thein  ;  and  any  person  by  whom  or  by  whose  orders  or  means  such  goods  shall  have  beea 
cleared,  relanded,  or  carried,  shall  forfeit  a  sum  equal  to  treble  the  value  of  such  goods. — $  ^  87—65. 

3.  PoUey  of  Bounties. — ^It  was  formerly  cuslopaary  to  grant  bounties  on  the  exportation 
«f  various  articles ;  but  the  impolicy  of  such  practice  is  now  veiy  generally  admitted.  It  is 
aniveraaliy  allowed  that  bounties,  if  they  be  given  at  all,  should  be  given  only  to  the  export* 
trs  of  such  commodities  as  could  not  be  exported  without  them.  But  it  is  plain  that,  by 
(ranting  a  bounty  in  such  cases,  we  really  tax  tbe  public,  in  order  to  supply  the  foreigner 
with  commodities  at  less  than  tiiey  cost.  A.  has  a  parcel  of  goods  which  he  cannot  dispose 
of  abroad  for  less  than  110/. ;  but  th^  will  fetch  only  lOOL  in  the  foreign  market;  and  he 
daiois  and  gets  a  bounty  of  10/.  to  enable  him  to  ex|x>rt  them.  Sucli  is  the  mode  in  which 
boontiea  oo  exportation  imifonaly  operate;  and  to  suppose  that  they  can  be  a  means  of 
cnridang  ihepubiie,  is  equivalent  to  supposing  that  a  ^epkeeper  may  be  enriched  by  seU- 
iog  his  goods  for  less  than  they  cost ! 

But  ^wever  injurious  to  the  state,  it  has  been  pretty  genecany  supposed  that  bounties  on 
czportatioD  are  advantageous  to  those  who  produce  and  export  (he  artidfis  on  whidi  they 
fre  paid*    But  the  Ud  is  not  so.    A  tnds  thai  cunnot  ha  canoed  opi  without  the  aid  of  a 
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koanty,  mast  be  a  natuTBlly  duKidvantageouf  one.  Hence,  bj  granting  it,  indindoali  rnn 
tempted  to  engage  or  continue  in  businesses  which  are  necessarily  very  insecure,  and  are 
rarely  capable  of  being  rendered  lucrative ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  prevented,  by 
trusting  to  the  bounty,  from  making  those  exertions  they  naturally  would  have  made,  had 
they  been  obliged  to  depend  entirely  on  superior  skill  and  industry  for  the  sale  of  their  pro- 
duce. The  history  of  all  bunnesses  carried  on  in  this  oountoy  by  the  aid  of  bounties,  proves 
that  they  an  hardly  leas  disadvantageous  to  those  engaged  in  them  than  to  the  publie. 

The  truth  of  these  remarks  has  been  acknowledged  by  government.  The  bounty  on  the 
exportation  of  corn  was  repealed  in  1816 ;  and  the  bounties  on  the  expoitation  of  luen  and 
several  other  articles  ceased  in  1890. 

4.  Bounties  on  Skipping  have  piindpaUy  been  paid  to  the  owners  of  vessels  engaged  In 
the  fishery,  and  their  mfluenoe  will  be  traded  of  under  the  articles  Hansure  Fisbbbx  end 
Wbals  Fishkrt. 

For  an  account  of  the  bounties  that  still  exist,  see  the  article  TAEinr. 

BOX- WOOD  (Ger.  Buehabaum,'  Da.Palmhouif  Fr.  Bui$f  It.  Busso,  Bomh  Bomdo), 
the  wood  of  the  box  tree  (Buxus  aemperwtna),  growing  wild  in  several  places  in  Great 
Britain.  This  tree  was  greatly  admired  by  the  ancient  Bomans,  and  has  been  much  culti- 
vated in  modem  times,  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  it  is  finluooed  into  di£Eereiit 
forms.  Box  hi  a  very  valuable  wood.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  closegrained,  very  hard, 
and  heavy ;  it  cuts  better  than  any  other  wood«^  suscqptible  of  a  very  fine  polish,  and  ie 
very  durable.  In  consequence,  it  is  much  used  by  turners  and  mathematbal  and  musical 
instrument  makers.  It  is  too  heavy  for  furniture.  It  is  the  onfy  wood  used  by  the  engravers 
of  wood-cuts  for  books;  and  provided  due  cars  bo  exerdsed,  the  number  of  impressiane 
that  may  be  taken  from  a  box-wood  cut  is  very  great  In  France,  box-wood  is  extensively 
used  for  combs,  knife-handles,  and  buttonnnaoulds ;  and  sometimes,  it  has  been  said,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  hops  in  the  manufiicture  of  beer.  The  value  of  the  box-wood  sent  from  8pain  to 
Paris  is  reported  to  amount  to  about  10,000  fr.  a  year.  In  1816,  the  box  trees  cut  down  oa 
Box-hill,  near  Dorking,  in  Surrey,  produced  upwvds  of  10,000/.  Th^  are  now,  however^ 
become  very  scarce  in  JBngland.  The  duty  on  box-wood  is  quite  oppressive,  being  6il  a  ton 
if  brought  from  a  foreign  country,  and  1/.  a  ton  if  from  a  British  possession.  At  an  avi^ 
rage  of  the  3  years  ending  with  1831,  the  entries  of  box- wood  for  home  consumptiooi 
amounted  to  382  tons  a  year.  In  1832,  the  duty  produced  I,867il  17«.  4d.  Tuikey  box^ 
wood  sells  in  the  London  market  for  from  71  to  14/.  a  ton,  du^  included. 

BRAN,  the  thin  skins  or  husks  of  com,  particulafly  wheat,  ground  and  separated  from 
the  com  by  a  sieve  or  boulter. 

BRANDY  (Ger.  BranUwemi  Dn.  Brandewyn  g  Tr.  Eaude  vte,  Bnmdevmf  ft. 
Aquarzenttf  8p.  AguardUnit;  Pert  A^uardenie;  Bus.  Winog  Let  Vinum  adughtm)^ 
a  spirituous  and  inflammable  liquor,.obtamed  by  distillation  from  wine  and  the  husks  &t 
grapes.  It  is  prepared  in  most  of  the  wine  countries  of  Europe ;  but  the  superiority  of 
French  brandy  is  universally  admitted.  The  latter  is  prindpaily  distilled  aft  Bofdeaux,  Bo- 
ehelle,  Cognac,  the  Isle  de  Bh4,  Orieans,  Nantes,  and  in  PoiUm,  Touraine,  and  Anjeo. 
That  of  Cognac  is  in  the  highest  estimation. 

Wines  of  all  descriptions,  but  duefly  those  that  are  strong  and  bandi  (pouasa),  are 
used  in  the  mannfocture  of  brandy.  The  superior  vintages,  and  those  that  have  most  fla- 
vour, are  said  to  make  the  worst  brandy.  It  ie  naturally  clear  and  colourieas.  The  differaot 
shades  of  colour  which  it  has  in  eommeroe,  arise  partly  from  the  cai^  in  which  it  is  kepl^ 
but  chiefly  from  the  burnt  sugar,  saunders  wood,  and  other  colouring  matter  intentionally 
added  to  it  by  the  dealers.  It  is  said  that  the  burnt  sugar  gives  meilowneas  to  the  flavour  cif 
the  liquor,  and  renders  it  more  palatable. 

The  art  of  distillation  is  believed  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  the  Arahian&  From  m 
passage  in  the  Tettamentum  Novisnmum  of  the  famous  Raymond  Lully,  who  floaiished  in 
the  13th  century,  it  would  appear  that  the  production  of  brandy  and  alcohol  from  wine  wae 
fomiliar  to  his  contemporaries. — (p.  2.  edit  Argent,  157L)  But  the  practice  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  introduced  into  Franoe  tUl  1318.-— (Xe  Gnmd  a^Aum  FUprivi  d» 
FrimqoU,  t  iii.  p^  64.)  When  first  introduoed,  brandy  or  burnt  wine  (vinum  adtttAvm) 
appears  to  have  been  used  prtndpally  as  an  antiseptic  and  restorative  mediciBe ;  end  the 
most  extravagant  panegyrics  were  bestowed  on  its  virtues.  It  was  described  as  a  severeigii. 
remedy  in  almost  all  the  disorders  of  the  human  frame ;  it  was  commended  lor  its  efikacy  in 
comforting  the  memory,  and  strengthening  the  reasoning  powers ;  it  was  extolled,  in  short, 
as  the  elixir  of  life,  and  an  infallible  preservative  of  youdi  and  beauty  I — {Hendermm*$  BuL 
of  Wint^  p.  24.)  Dr.  Henderson  says  thai  the  experience  of  later  times  hes  shown  how 
Uttle  this  eulogy  was  merited ;  but  in  this  he  is  contradicted  by  Burke,  who  maintains  with 
equal  eloquence  and  ingenuity,  that  **'  the  akmbie  has  beea  a  vast  benefit  and  Ueasing.'* 
^-(  Thoughts  and  DctaUM  an  Scarcity ^  p»  4 1 .) 

Brandy  has  always  formed  a  very  prominent  ertaele  in  the  exports  of  France ;  lisw  ships 
sailing  from  Bordeaux,  Rodielle,  or  Nantes,  without  taking  a  certain  quantity  of  it  on 
board.    The  following  is  aa  aceount  ef  the  expQCtatioa  ef -bmidy  firara  Fiance  dmitig 
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1787  - 

1788  . 

1789  . 

J815  . 

im  - 


. 

30»,«38 

1817 

. 

SS1.409 

1818 

. 

334,500 

1610 

1800 

. 

iH^ieo 

18S1 

- 

137,306 

18SS 

dw8y«n«  ending  wifh  1780,  and  the  14  yean  ending  with  18S8. — (Enqutte  aur  lei 
Fa%  p.  89.) 

Tttn.  BeeMilNfc  Jmga.  BnI 

-  61.607 
.  00,40S 
.    ttl,639 

-  S5S,940 
.    1SS,406 

-  SS0,186 


Tauib  Baetalitrat 

1933  -           -  -  810,090 

1884  -           -  -  817,W7 

1885  ..  .  850,037 

1886  -           .  -  104,110 

1887  •           -  -  273,574 

1888  ..  .  403,807 


Whkk.  u  tto  heetoUtra  It  equal  to  96-48  wise  galloni,  ahows  that  tba  ezpoitation  la  1888  was  eqaWa« 
Itw  to  10^338,788  flallona;  but  U  bat  sioee  dsclioed  eoBsideraUy. 

JhUfU  on  Brandy  in  Great  Britain  and  htkmd  QuantiiUt  oofiaufM^.— In  nothing, 
peiliapi,  hae  the  injnriona  opeimtien  of  (wpnwi're  dutiea  been  so  etrikingly  ezemplifieil  as  in 
the  case  of  brandy.  At  the  latter  end  or  the  17tb  century,  when  the  daty  on  brandy  did 
not  ezeeed  9L  a  tun,  the  uoports  faito  England  amounted  to  about  6,000  tans,  or  1,512,000 
piaM»^(Hi§kffi€alm»d  Political  Jtemm-h&nihe  Tariff  of  the  laU  Treaty,  1786,  p.  113.^  ; 
vhsieu  at  present,  nolwithataiiding  oar  Tset  increaae  in  wealth  and  population  since  tne 
period  lefened  to^  we  do  not  import  more  bmdy  than  we  did  then  !  Nor  is  this  extraordi« 
asiy  ciieumstanee  to  be  ascribed  to  any  preference  on  the  part  of  the  pnblic  to  other  beve* 
rsges,  but  b  wholly  owing  to  the  exorbitant  duties  with  which  brandy  is  loaded.  The  price 
of  handy  in  bond  iwries,  at  this  moment,  according  to  quality,  from  8«.  to  5^.  a  gallon 
(Imperial  measure^,  while  the  duty  is  no  less  than  22s.  6d  Had  the  imposition  of  such  a 
dely  taken  away  the  taste  tor  brandy,  it  would  have  been  conqiaratively  innocuous.  But  it 
btt  done  BO  such  thing.  Its  only  cflect  has  been  to  convert  a  trade,  that  might  otherwise 
htfe  been  prodnclive  of  the  most  advantageous  lesolts,  into  a  most  prolific  source  of  crime 
and  demondisation.  The  temptation  to  smuggle,  occasioned  by  the  exorbitancy  of  the  duty, 
is  too  overpowering  to  be  counteracted  by  the  utmost  penalties  of  the  law.  All  along  the 
oosst  of  Kient  and  Sussex,  and  the  districts  meet  fiivottrably  situated  for  running  ^nriiSf 
abnost  the  whole  of  the  labouring  population  are  every  now  and  then  withdrawn  from  their 
ordiBaiy  eraployments»  to  engage  in  smuggling  adventures.  The  efibrts  of  the  revenue 
oflions  to  seise  ft>reign  brandy  and  geneva  have  in  innumerable  instances  been  repelled  by 
force.  Bloody  and  desperate  contests  have,  in  consequence,  takeh  place.  Many  individuals, 
whok  but  £nr  this  fiscal  scourge*  would  have  been  industrious  and  virtuous,  have  become 
idle,  pvedttDry,.and  ierocioaa}  they  have  learned  to  despiaa  the  law,  to  execute  summaiy 
vngtance  on  its  offic^;  and  are  influenced  by  a  spirit  that  hat  been,  and  may  be,  turned 
to  the  most  dangenms  purposes. 

Neither  can  it  be  tmly  said  that  tikis  miserable  system  ie  upheld  for  the  sake  of  revenue. 
On  the  contrery,  it  is  easy  to  show  that,  besides  the  other  mischievous  eflects  it  entails  on 
the  public,  It  oecaiiona  the  kas  of  atleest  1,000,0001  ayear.  In  1786,  Mr.  Pitt,  by  a  wise 
snd  politic  meeeure,  took  50  per  cent  from  the  duty  on  brandy  and  geneva ;  (the  duty  on 
the  latter  has  been  for  a  lengthened  period  the  aame  as  that  on  bnmdy ;)  and  instead  of 

' ■  *        1  geneva 

^gai- 
I  quantities  of 

Isindy  and  geneva  retauaed  for  home  consumption  amounted,  at  an  average,  to  about 
2,700,000  gallone ;  but  during  the  3  years  eiidmg  with  1818,  wlien  the  duty  bad  been  in- 
cnssed  to  18t.  lOdL  the  wme  gallon,  the  quantities  retained  did  not  exceed  860,000  gallons, 
while  the  qnantitiee  actually  entered  for  home  consumption  were  considerably  leas !  Since 
6mi  the  consumption  has  mcreased  with  Ae  increasing  wealth  of  the  countiy ;  but  at  thie 
momsnt,  the  quantity  consumed  in  Great  Britain  is  fully  685,000  gallone  less  than  in  1790! 
Nothmg,  therefore,  can  be  more  palpably  enraaeona  than  to  contend  that  the  revenue  is  im- 
praved  hf  the  preaent  system.  Have  we  not  seen  the  revenue  derived  from  oofiee  trebled 
^ reducing  the  duty  from  U,7dVo6d,%  Have  we  not  seen  the  revenue  derived  from 
British  spirits  greatly  mcreased,  by  reducing  Ae  du^  from  5f.  6i2L  to  2e.  the  wine  gallon  1 
And  where  ie  the  ground  for  supposmg  that  the  result  would  be  difEbent,  were  the  dutiea 
on  Imndy  equafly  reduced?  But  the  experience  afibrded by  Mr.  Pitt's  measure  in  1786,  is 
Mave  as  to  this  point.  He  quadiupled  the  conenmptien  and  increased  the  revenue,  by 
taking  a  half  from  the  duty  when  it  was  a  good  deal  lees  oppressive  than  now.  Were  a 
■aalar  reduction  made  at  prossnt,  does  any  one  doubt  that  a  similar  result  would  follow? 
SoHiggiing  and  aduheratioD  would  immedii^y  cease ;  our  trade  with  France  would  be 
voy  greatly  extended ;  and  the  revenue  would  gain,  not  merely  by  a  direct  increase  of  duty 
bat  indiracdy  by  a  very  great  dindnulion  of  the  expense  of  collectioo. 

Bat  the  sfleet  of  the  increase  of  the  dories  on  brandy  in  Ireland  hae  been  still  more  exna 
nduMiy.  At  an  average  of  the  8  yean  ending  vrith  1802,  when  the  duty  was  7«.  3jii  the 
wine  gallon,  the  average  annual  consumption  of  brandy  in  Ireland  amounted  to  208,064 
gaUoDs,  producing  a  nett  revenue  of  77,714^  Now,  mark  the  conaequenoe  of  trebling  the 
dudes.  The  eoununptiDn  during  the  last  2  yean,  notwithstanding  the  population  is  more 
thm  taUadyOitfy  «Bo«iled»  at  aa  atinge,  to  M^IM  gaUooa,  predneing  ebovt  22,500iiL  a 
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year  revenue .  Br.  Swift  has  abiewdly  remarkedt  that  in  the  arithmetic  of  the  eiutoms  t#o 
and  two  do  not  always  make  four,  but  sometimes  only  one.  But  here  we  haye  threefold 
dudes,  with  little  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  revenue*  and  leas  than  a  tenth  part  of  the 
coniumption ! 

It  is  surely  impossible  that  such  a  system — a  system  evincing  in  eveiy  part  a  degree  of 
ignorant  rapacity,  to  be  paralleled  only  by  that  of  the  savages,  who  to  get  at  the  fruit  cut 
down  the  tree^-^houhl  be  permitted  for  a  mudi  longer  period  to  disgnoe  oar  fiscal  code. 
Those  only  who  are  anxious  for  the  continuance  of  smuggling,  with  all  its  consequent  crime 
and  misery,  can  be  hostile  to  a  reduction  of  the  doty  on  brandy.  By  fixing  it  at  lOs.  the 
gallon,  neither  the  consumption  of  British  spirits  nor  mm  would  be  sensibly  afiected.  The 
middle  classes  would,  however,  be  able  to  use  brandy,  on  occasioiw  when,  peihape»  «t  pra- 
sent,  they  use  nothing;  its  dandestine  impoitaiioa  would  be  prevented ;  those  engaged  in 
amuggting  would  be  obliged  to  have  lecovrse  lo  industrious  pursuitB,  and  the  manufiictaie 
of  the  abominable  compounds,  that  are  now  so  fre^ently  substituted  in  its  stead,  would  be 
put  an  end  to.  It  is  not  easy,  indeed,  to  suggest  any  measure  that  would  be  productive  of 
so  much  advantage,  and  be  attended  with  fewer  ineonvenienoea. 

Mefi'vlations  or  to  Importations,  S^e.—'BnjiAj,  f eneva,  and  other  fbreign  spirfta,  must  be  Imported,  if 
in  CR8ks,  in  cabIcb  contaiiilnff  not  leM  lb»ii  40  ^Sooa,  onder  penalty  of  forfetture.'<~(3  tt  4  WtU.  4.  e.  SS.) 
Thev  muat  also  be  iuiporled  in  sbipc  of  70  ions  burd«n  or  apwarda,  and  are  Dot  to  be  exported  fh>m  a 
bonded  warehouse  except  in  a  vessel  of  like  tonnage,  under  pain  of  forfeiture.— (/iid.) 

Brandy  is  not  to  be  imported  except  hi  Brhish  shipe,  or  in  ships  of  the  country  or  ptoce  of  which  it 
is  the  product,  or  ftom  which  it  is  imported,  oo  pain  of  forfeiture  thereof,  aad  IwU.  bj  the  nmster  of 
the  ship.— (8  &  4  WxU.  4.  c.  M.) 

Brandy  may  be  exoorted  to  Mexico,  Chill,  or  Peru,  In  casks  containing  not  less  than  19  (alloni 
each.— (TVeo*.  Ord.  17th.  of  Decwnber,  1887.) 

Brandy  and  geneva  may  be  bottled  in  bonded  warehonses,  for  ezportatioa  to  British  potsessiMs  in 
the  East  Indies,  under  the  same  conditions  as  wins  and  rum.— (8ee  Spirits.) 

In  most  of  the  public  accounts,  the  imports  of  brandy  and  geneva  are  blended  together.  It  wouU 
ap{>ear,  too,  from  the  note  to  the  following  account,  that  there  are  no  means  of  accurately  Aistingiiish* 
li;^  them,  except  since  1814.  The  reader  will  find,  la  the  article  Bmbits^  sn  account  of  the  qvantllies 
of  brandy  and  geneva  entered  for  home  consumption,  und  the  rates  of  duty  upon  them>  in  each  year 
since  17b9.  The  following  account  shows  the  consumption  of  brandy,  and  rates  of  duty  on  It,  smee 
1814:— 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Gallons  (Imperial  Measure)  of  Foreign  Brandy  entered  for  Homo 
Consumption  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Bates  of  Duty  affecting  the  same,  and  the  entire 
nett  Produce  of  the  Duty,  each  Year  since  1814.— (Obtained  from  the  Custom-house.) 
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JVbt«.— In  consequence  of  the  deaCnietlon  of  the  official  rscords  by  fire,  ao  separata  acooam  can  be 
rendered  of  the  consumption  of  brandy  and  geneva,  or  the  revenae  derived  therefrom,  for  tba  years 
prior  to  1814. 

The  trade  accounts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  bavinf  been  Incorporated  during  1690^  tha  paitics- 
lars  for  that  year  are  stated  for  Che  United  Kingdom  only. 

[By  the  act  of  Matvh  Sd  1837,  it  was  enacted 

)  1.  That,  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  brandy  may  be  imported  Into  the  United  States,  ia 
casks  of  a  capacity  not  len  than  15  gallons,  any  thing  in  any  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding: 
Provided^  however^  that  all  the  provisions  of  existing  laws,  not  inconsisteiK  with  this  act.  retating  to 
the  importation  of  fbreien  spirits*  be  complied  with :  And  provided  fMrihtr^  That  all  brandy,  imported 
in  caslcs  of  a  capacity  Ipbs  than  ninety  gnllonfl,  shall  be  depositt* d,  at  the  expense  and  risk  of  the  im- 
porter, in  such  public  or  other  warehouses,  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  collector  or  surveyor,  for  the 
port  where  the  same  shall  be  landed,  and  shall  be  removed  therefVom  ia  the  ma noor  prescribed  by  an 
act,  entitled  **  An  act  providing  for  the  deposite  of  wines  and  distilled  spirits  in  public  wareboMseSi 
ami  for  other  purposes." 

9  2.  That  brandy,  imported  in  easks  of  a  eapacit/  not  leaa  than  fiftesn  gallotts,  may  b«  exported  Ibr 
the  benefit  of  a  dfawba«k  of  tiM  daiisa  which  shaU  have  been  paid  thersoQ*  and.  tlie  vpmMi  or  ex- 
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{wrten  of  brandy  so  tinp<Hled,  sliatl  be  entitled  to  reoelre  a  debentnre  or  debenturefl.  for  the  amount 
of  lueb  drawback,  agreeably  to  the  existing;  laws ;  and  all  acta  now  in  force  regulatins  the  exporta- 
tion of  spirlla,  and  the  allowance  and  payment  of  drawbacks  and  debentures,  ihall  be  deemed  appii* 
caUe  to  brandy,  the  Importation  of  which  ta  permitted  by  this  act/* 

TiuB  act  #as  limited  in  its  duration  to  three  yearn;  but  it  was  re-enacted  in  February 
1830,  and  is  Btin  in  force. 

See  article  Spibits. — Afn,  BcL] 

BRASS  (Ger.  Meaeing ;  Du.  Maring,  Miasingf  GeeScoperf  Fr.  Cuivrejaune,  LaHcn  / 
It  Otkmti  9p-  Lfrton,  AzofoTf  Rns.  Selenoi  mjed;  Let.  Oriehaleum,  Aurichalcum)  is  a 
ftctitioofl  metal,  made  of  copper  and  zinc  in  certain  proportions.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  yellow 
colour,  more  Ibsible  than  copper,  and  not  so  apt  to  tarnish.  It  is  malleable,  so  ductile  that 
it  may  be  drawn  out  into  wire,  and  is  much  tougher  than  copper.  Its  density  is  greater  than 
the  mem  density  of  the  two  metals.  By  calculation  it  ought  to  be  7*63  nearly,  wherois  it  is 
actuaI^Jr  8^9;  so  diat  its  density  is  increased  by  about' one  tenth.  The  ancients  do  not  seem 
to  have  known  accurately  the  difference  between  copper,  brass,  and  bron2e.  They  oonsi^er- 
ed  brass  as  only  a  more  valuable  kind  of  copper,  and  therefore  used  the  woid  ess  to  denote 
either.  They  called  copper  se»  cyprium,  afterwards  eyprium  ;  and  this  in  process  of  time 
was  converted  into  cuprum.  Dr.  Watson  has  proved  that  it  was  to  brass  they  gave  the 
name  of  oriehaleum.  iSraas  is  maUeable  when  cold,  unless  the  proportion  of  zinc  be  exces- 
nte;  but  when  heated  it  becomes  brittle.  It  may  be  readily  turned  upon  the  lathe ;  and, 
indeed,  works  more  kindly  than  any  other  metal. 

Thore  is  a  vast  variety  in  the  proportion  of  the  different  species  of  brass  osed  in  com- 
merce ;  nor  is  it  essy  to  determine  whether  the  perfection  of  this  alloy  depends  on  any  cer- 
tain proportions  of  the  two  metals.  In  general,  tiie  extremes  of  the  highest  and  lowest  pro- 
portions of  zinc  are  from  12  to  25  parts  in  the  100.  In  some  of  the  British  manu&ctories, 
the  brass  made  contains  one  third  its  weight  of  zinc  Tn  Germany  and  Sweden  the  proper- 
ikfa  of  zinc  varies  from  one  fifth  to  one  fourth  of  the  copper.  The  ductility  of  brass  is  not 
iDjiffed  when  the  proportion  of  zinc  is  highest  This  metal  is  much  used  in  the  escapement 
wheels,  and  other  nicer  pq^rts  of  watch-making :  and  ban  of  brass,  vexy  carefully  made,  fetch 
for  Ais  purpose  a  high  price. 

The  use  of  brass  is  of  veiy  considerable  antiquity.  Most  of  the  ancient  genuine  relics 
are  composed  of  various  mixtures  of  brass  with  tin  find  other  metals,  and  are  rather  to  be 
denonnnated  bronze.  The  best  proportion  for  brass  gtms  is  said  to  be  1,000  lbs.  of  copper, 
990  lbs.  of  tin,  and  600  lbs.  of  brass,  in  11  or  12  cwt.  of  metal.  The  best  brass  guns  are 
made  of  nutHeable  meta),  not  of  pure  copper  and  nnc  alone ;  but  worse  metals  are  used  to 
make  it  run  closer  and  Sounder,  as  lead  and  pot^netal.— (TAofTMMi**  Chemistry,  Encye, 
BritannitOj  iM 

BRAZILBTTO,  an  infisrior  species  of  Brazil  wood  bronght  from  Jamaica.  It  is  one  of 
the  cheapest  and  least  esteemed  of  the  red  dye  woods. 

BHAZIL  NUTS,  or  Ch^muts  ofBrami,  the  fruit  of  the  Juvia  (Bartholleiia  exeeba), 
a  majestic  tree  growing  to  the  height  of  100  or  1120  feet,  abounding  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoco,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  BraziL  The  nuts  are  triangular,  having  a  euneiform 
^pearance,  widi  sutures  at  eadi  of  the  angles ;  the  shell  is  rough  and  hard,  and  of  a  brown- 
ie ash  colour.  The  kernel  resembles  that  of  an  almond,  but  is  larger,  and  tastes  more  like  a 
common  hazel  nut ;  it  contains  a  g^reat  deal  of  oil,  that  may  be  obtained  by  expavssion  or 
otherwise.  These  nuts  do  not  grow  separately,  or  in  clusters,  but  sre  contained,  to  die  num- 
ber of  from  15  to  50  or  more,*  in  great  ligneous  pericarps  or  outer  shells,  generally  of  the 
size  of  a  child's  head.  This  outer  shell  is  vety  hard  and  strong,  so  that  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  get  at  the  nuts,  which  are  closely  packed  in  cells  in^de.  The  natives  are  particularly 
fond  of  this  fruit,  and  eelebrate  die  harvest  of  the  juvia  with  rejoicings;  it  is  also  very  much 
esteemed  in  Europe.  The  nuts  brought  to  this  country  and  the  Continent  are  chiefiy  et^- 
ported  from  Para,  and  form  an  article  of  considerable  ooramerd^  importance. — (Humboldfs 
Pen.  Hot,  voL  v.  p.  538.  Eng.  trans.) 

BRAZIL  WOOD  (Pr.  Bois  dt  Brisih  G^r.  BrasiHet^k;  Du.  BrtuUienhmt;  It. 
Legno  del  BraaUe,  Verzino  ;  Bp.  Madera  del  BretH ;  Port  Poo  Brdtil).  It  has  been  com- 
Hionly  supposed  that  this  wood  derived  its  name  from  the  country  in  which  it  is  principally 
pradnced.  But  Dr.  Bancroft  has  conclusively  shown  that  woods  yielding  ay^cfyewere 
cBlled  Brazil  woods  long  previously  to  the  discovery  of  America;  and  that  the  eariy  voyagers 
pive  the  name  of  Brazil  to  that  part  of  that  contment  to  which  it  is  stitt  applied  from  their 
having  ascertained  that  it  abounded  in  such  woods.-*  (See  the  learned  and  excellent  work^ 
Philmphy  of  Colours,  voL  ii.  j)p.  316— S21.) 

It  b  fonnd  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  Is  of  tbe  best  quality,  tn  the  province  of  Pemambuco, 
where  It  is  called  Paa  da  ninha,  or  Queen's  wood ;  bai  It  Is  also  found  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
WiMtam  Heauapbete.  The  tree  is  lar^,  erooJred,  and  knotty :  the  leaves  are  of  a  beautiful  red,  and 
euaie  aa  agreeable  odour.    Its  botanical  name  is  dtsalpinia  Branluto ;  but  it  is  called  by  the  na- 

*  Bumboldt  soys  be  had  most  frequently  found  from  19  to  SS  nuts  In  each  pericarp ;  bnt  De  Laet, 
l>te  pive  the  firat  and  saoet  accurate  description  of  this  fhilt,  saya  that  tbe  pericarp  la  divided  iato 
•tacsBpaitBMBts»eaeh  sT  wftikbeaelescs  Uom  9  to  l%Mts.-H9«e  HwmMt  ia  ise.  ctt.) 
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tlv«fl  MrMtmnifa,  Kotwithatandliiff  Its  appftrent  btdk,  the  bark  ft  so  thick,  tbat  a  tree  as  luxe  at  a 
man's  body  with  the  bark*  will  not  be  w>  tbick  ae  the  leg  when  peeled.  When  cut  into  eblps,  It  lotei 
the  pule  colour  it  before  had,  and  becomes  red ;  and  when  chewed,  baa  a  sweet  taste.    It  is  used  for 


various  purposes  by  cabinet-inakera,  and  admits  of  a  beantifiil  varnish  r  but  its  priocipel  use  is  in 
dyeing  red ;  and  though  the  colour  is  liable  to  decay,  yet,  by  mixing  with  it  alum  and  tartar, it  is  easily 
made  permanent ;  there  is  also  made  of  it,  by  means  of  acids,  a  aort  of  liquid  lake  or  carmine,  for 
painting  in  miniature. 

Braail  wood  has  been  for  many  yeare  past  a  royal  monopoly;  its  exportation,  except  on  account  of 
jTovernment,  being  prohibited  under  the  severest  penalties.  Owing  to  the  Improvident  manner  la 
which  it  has  been  cut  down  by  the  government  agents,  it  is  now  rarely  (bund  within  several  leagues 
of  the  coast.  Indeed,  we  are  assured  that  manv  of  the  plaatnrs  liava  privately  cot  <l«*wn  the  tiees  on 
their  estates,  and  used  the  timber  as  fire-wood,  that  they  might  not  expose  themselves  to  aanoyaaee 
from  the  arbitrary  and  vexatious  proceedings  or  these  functionaries.  The  quantity  nf  BraxO  iroo4 
imported  Into  this  country  Is  but  inconsiderable.  Its  price  in  the  London  market,  ezeliMive  of  tbe 
duty  (U.  per  ton),  varies  from  <XI{.  to  6(M.  per  ton.— <i7r.  jBaaercft  hn  toe  cU.  Bmepc  Mttrof,  JMtm 
rravMor^  vol.  xxix.  p.  87.  {  MulU  Brwii,  vol.  v.  p.  SSft.  Eng.  ed.  fc) 

BREAD,  the  principal  article  in  the  food  of  moat  dviUeed  nations,  eonavta  of  a  parts  or 
dough  formed  of  the  floor  or  meal  of  different  aorts  of  gnm  mi:ied  with  water,  and  baked. 
When  stale  dough  or  yeast  Is  added  to  the  fresh  dough,  to  make  it  swell,  it  is  said  to  be 
ieaoened  g  when  nothing  of  th'is  sort  is  added,  it  is  said  to  be  unlettvened, 

1.  Historieal  Sketch  ijf  BreatL-^ThB  President  de  Goguet  has  endeavoured,  widi  hia 
usual  sagacity  and  learmng,  to  tnce  the  suocessive  steps  by  which  it  is  proha^le  men  wen 
led  to  discover  the  art  of  making  hreBd-^Origin  of  Louts,  ^c  voL  L  pp.  95— lOfi.  Eng. 
trans.)  ;  but  nothing  positive  is  known  on  the  subjeet.  It  is  certain,  however,  from  the  •tats* 
mentB  in  the  sacred  writings,  that  the  uae  of  unleiiveDed  bread  was  comioon  in  the  days  of 
Abraham — {Gen.  xviiL  8.) ;  and  that  leavened  bread  was  used  ia  the  time  of  Moses,  ibr  hs 
prohibitB  eating  the  Paschal  lamb  with  such  breads— (£ami  xil  15.)  The  Giedu  affirmed 
that  Pan  had  instructed  them  in  ^  art  of  making  bread  ;  but  they,  no  doubt,  were  indsUsd 
for  thb  art,  as  well  as  for  their^  knowledge  of  agriculture,  to  the  Egyptians  and  PhcBnidana, 
who  had  early  settled  in  their  country.  The  method  of  grinding  com  by  hand  mills  was 
practised  in  Egypt  and  Greece  from  a  very  remote  epoch;  but  for  a  lengthened  period  the 
Komans  had  no  other  method  of  msking  flour,  than  by  beating  roasted  com  m  mortaiii 
The  Macedonian  war  helped  to  make  the  Romans  acquainted  wfth  the,  arts  and  refinemenli 
of  Greece ;  and  Pliny  mentions,  that  public  baken  were  then,  for  the  flnt  time,  establisbed 
in  Rome — (Hiet,  N(U,  lib.  xviii.  e.  11.).  The  conquests  of  the  Romans  difiosed,  amongst 
many  other  useful  discoveries^  a  knowledgeof  the  art  of  preparing  bread,  as  praetiaed  in  Rome, 
through  the  whole  south  of  Europe. 

The  use  of  yeast  in  the  laiaing  of  bread  seems,  however,  from  a^passage  of  Pliny  (lib.  Y^ 
c.  7.),  to  have  been  practised  by  the  G^mans  and  Gaols  before  it  was  practised  by  the 
Romans;  the  latter,  like  the  Gre^  having  leavened  dietr  bread  fay  intermixing  flie  fresh 
dough  with  that  which  had  beeome  atale.  Tbe  Roman  psaotioe  seems  to  have  soperseded 
that  which  was  previously  in  use  in  France  and  Spain ;  for  the  artof  ntiaing  bread  by  an  a^ 
mixture  of  yeast  was  not  practised  in  France  in  modem  timea,  till  towaids  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  though  the  bread  made  in  this  way 
was  decidedly  superior  to  that  pnsvioualy  in  use,  it  was  declared,  by  the  faculty  of  mediciiM 
in  Paria»  to  he  prejudicial  to  health;  and  tbe  use  of  yeast  was  prohibited  under  the  severest 
penalties  I  Luckily,  however,  the  taste  of  the  public  concurring  with  ^  interest  of  the  bakei% 
proved  too  powerfiil  for  these  idisurd  regulations,  whifii  foil  gradually  into  disuse ;  and  yeast 
has  long  been,  almost  every  where,  used  in  preference  to  any  thing  else  in  tbe  manufoctnre 
of  bread,  to  the  wholesomeness  and  excellenoe  of  whidi  it  has  not  a  little  contributed. 

The  species  of  bread  iu  common  use  in  the  fountry  depends  partly  on  the  tsete  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  more  on  the  sort  of  grain  suitable  for  its  soil.  But  the  superiority  of  wheat 
to  all  other  fiurinaceous  plants  in  the  manufiieture  of  bread  is  so  veiy  grea^  diat  wherever  it 
is  easily  and  suooessfully  cnitivated,  wheaten  bread  is  used,  to  the  neariy  total  exdusian  of 
most  others.  Where,  however,  the  soilor  cUmate  is  less  fovouiable  to  its  growth,  rye,  oals, 
&c  are  used  in  its  stead.  A  very  great  change  for  Aie  better  has,  in,  tlus  respect,  taken 
place  in  Great  Britain  within  the  last  centmy.  It  is  mentioned  by  Harrison,  in  his  deserip* 
Uon  of  England  (p.  168.),  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  the  gentry  had  wheat  sufficient 
for  then  own  tables^  but  that  th«r  houtduM  and  poor  neighbours  were  usually  obliged  to 
content  themselves  with  rye,  barley,  and  oaia.  It  appears  from  the  household  book  of  Sir 
Edward  Ceke,  that  in  1696,  lye  bread  and  oatmeal  formed  a  considenible  part  of  the  diet  of 
servants,  even  in  great  fomilies,  in  the  soudisai  counties.  Boriey  breed  is  stated  in  the 
grant  of  a  monopoW^  by  Charles  L,  in  1626,  to  be  the  tisual  food  of  the  ordinary  sort  <^  peo- 
ple^— {Sir  F,  M,  Eden  on  (he  Poor,  voL  L  p.  66 1.)  At  the  Revolution,  the  wheat  produced 
m  England  and  Wales  was  «Kimated  by  Mr.  King  and  Dr.  Davenant  to  amount  to  1 ,760,000 
quarten«^-(i7aeeruifi^'s  Woriea,  voL  iL  p.  St  7.)  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  the  very  well  infonned 
author  of  the  Tracts  on  the  Com  Trade,  originally  pubfished  in  1768,  states,  that  in  his  time 
wheat  had  become  much  more  generally  the  food  of  die  common  people  than  it  had  been  in 
1689,  hut  he  adds  (2d  ed.  p.  183.  Lond.  1766.),  that  notwithstanding  this  increase,  soms 
wy  intelligent  inqnirecs  were  of  opinion  that  eten  then  not  more  than  haif  the  people  ef 
England  fed  en  wheat    lCr.&Bith's  omk  esfimiky  which  Is  vorf  eareiaay  dmwn  i^  isa 
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fittfc  higW ;  finr  taking  the  pq>tilati(m  of  England  and  Wales,  in  1760,  at  6,000,000»  ha 
fDppoied  that  3,750,000  were  consomen  of  wheat;  739,000,  of  barley ;  888,000,  of  zye; 
and  623,000,  of  oatBk  Mr.  Smith  further  anppoeed  that  they  individually  consumed,  the 
first  class,  1  quarter  of  wheat ;  the  second,  1  quarter  and  3  bushels  of  baiiey ;  the  third,  1 
qositer  and  I  bushel  of  lye ;  and  the  fourth,  2  quarteFB  and  7  bushels  of  oats. 

About  the  middle  of  last  century,  hardly  any  wheat  was  used  in  the  northern  counties  of 
Ensiand.  In  Cumberland,  the  principal  fiunilies  used  only  a  small  quantity  about  Ghrist- 
suuL  The  crust  of  the  goose  pie,  with  which  almost  every  table  in  the  county  is  then  sup- 
plied, was,  St  the  period  referred  to^  almoet  uniformly  made  of  barley  meaL — {Bdai  on  the 
Pw,  v<^  i.  p.  664.) 

Every  one  knows  how  inapplicable  these  statements  are  to  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
EoglBiid  at  the  present  time.  Wheaten  bread  is  now  universally  made  use  of  in  towns  and 
▼ttlsges,  and  almost  every  where  in  the  country.  Barley  is  no  longer  used,  except  in  the 
distilferiss  and  in  brewing ;  oats  are  employed  only  in  the  feeding  of  horses ;  and  the  consump- 
lioii  of  lye  bread  is  eomparalively  inconsiderable.  The  produce  of  the  wheat  crops  has 
been,  at  the  venr  laast,  trebled  since  1760.  And  if  to  this  immense  increase  in  the  supply 
of  wheat,  we  mM  the  still  more  extniordinary  increase  in  the  supply  of  butcher's  meat-^ 
(see  art  Cattls),  Ibe  fkct  of  a  very  signal  improvement  having  taken  place  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  popuktion,  in  respect  of  fbod,  will  be  obvious^ 

But  great  aa  has  been  the  mtprovement  in  the  condition  of  the  people  of  England  since 
1760,  it  is  bat  trifling  compared  to  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place,  since  the  same 
period,  in  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Scotland.  At  the  middle  of  last  century,  Scotch  agri- 
eukure  was  in  the  most  depressed  state ;  the  tenants  were  destitute  alike  of  capital  and  sldll ; 
green  en^  were  almoet  wholly  unknown ;  and  the  quantity  of  wheat  that  was  raised  was 
<|oite  inconaiderabls.  A  field  of  8  acres  sown  with  this  grain,  in  the  vicinity  of  £dinburg|i, 
in  1727,  was  reckoned  so  great  a  curiosity  that  it  excited  the  attention  of  the  whole  neigh- 
boorkood  l—^Rohortmn'i  Rural  ReeoUeetiotUy  p.  267.)  But  even  so  late  as  the  American 
war,  the  wheat  raised  in  the  Lothians  and  Berwickshire  did  not  exceed  a  third  part  of  what 
is  now  grown  in  them ;  and  taking  the  whole  country  at  an  average,  it  will  be  a  moderate 
eidmat^  to  say  that  the  cultivation  of  wheat  has  increased  in  a  Unfold  proportion  since 
1780.  At  that  period  no  wheaten  bread  was  to  be  met  wttii  in  the  country  places  and  vil- 
lages of  Scotland;  oat  eakea  and  barley  bannoeka  being  universally  made  use  of.  But  at 
pfeseot  the  ease  is  wklely  diflerent  TIm  upper  and  also  the  middle  and  lower  classes  in 
towns  and  villages  use  only  wheaten  bread,  and  even  in  fiurmhouses  it  is  very  extensively 
coosamed.  There  is,  at  this  moment,  hardly  a  village  to  be  met  with,  however  limited  its 
astent,  that  has  not  a jpublic  baker. 

In  many  parts  of  England  it  is  the  custom  for  private  families  to  bake  their  own  bread. 
This  is  partioalarly  the  case  in  Kent,  and  in  some  parts  of  Lancashire.  In  1804,  there  was 
not  a  single  public  baker  in  Manchester ;  and  their  number  is  still  very  limited. 

S.  RegukUions  as  to  the  Uanufadure  of  Bread, — Owing  to  the  vast  importance  of  bread, 
its  manufii^ufe  has  been  subjected  in  most  countries  to  various  regulations,  some  of  which 
have  had  a  beneficial  and  others  an  injurious  operation. 

0.  Amixe  of  Bread.-^FTom  the  year  1266,  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  III.,  down  to  our  own 
days,  it  has  been  customary  to  regulate  the  price  at  which  bread  should  be  soU  according  to 
the  price  of  wheat  or  flour  at  the  time.  An  interference  of  diis  sort  was  supposed  to  be 
neceassry,  to  prevent  that  monopoly  on  the  part  of  the  bakers  which  it  was  feared  might 
otherwise  take  place.  But  it  is  needless,  perhaps,  to  say  that  this  apprehension  was  of  the 
most  fqtiie  description.  The  trade  of  a  btJur  is  one  that  may  be  easily  learned,  and  it 
leqoires  no  considerable  capital  to  carry  it  on ;  so  that  were  those  engaged  m  the  business 
In  any  particular  town  to  attempt  to  force  up  prices  to  an  artificial  elevatioo,  the  combination 
would  be  immediately  defeated  by  the  competition  of  others ;  and  even  though 'this  were  not 
the  case^  the  fectlity  with  which  bread  may  be  baked  at  home  would  of  itself  serve  to  nullify 
the  eflorti  of  any  oomhination.  But  the  aniae  legulattons  were  not  merely  useless ;  they 
were  in  many  remets  exceedingly  injurious  >  Uiey  rendered  the  price  of  flour  a  matter  of 
eompanliTe  indinerence  to  flie  baker ;  and  they  obliged  the  baker  who  used  the  finest  flour, 
sod  made  the  best  bread,  to  aell  at  the  same  rate  aa  those  who  used  inferior  flour,  and  whose 
bread  was  decidedly  of  a  wotee  quality.  But  these  cooaidenoions,  how  obvious  soever  they 
may  now  appear,  were  for  a  long  time  entirely  overiooked.  According,  however,  as  the  uwe 
of  wheaten  bread  waa  extended,  it  was  found  to  be  impracticable  to  set  assixes  in  amall  towns 
and  vilhgoi;  and  notwithstanding  the  fewness  of  the  bakers  in  such  placea  gave  them 
grester  fecititiee  finr  comlnning  together,  the  price  of  bread  was  almort  uniformly  lower  in 
theai  than  in  plaoes  where  assixes  were  set  In  eonsequence,  partly  of  this  circumstance, 
but  slilt  more  off  the  increase  df  intelligence  as  to  such  matters,  the  practice  of  setting  an 
Sflsoe  was  grwdodly  relinquished  hi  most  places ;  and  in  1815  it  waa  expressly  abolished, 
by  an  act  of  the  lagtslatore  (96  Ota,  3.  c  09.),  in  London  and  ito  environs.  In  other  places, 
though,  the  po«f8rlo  set  an  MsiaealiUaafaaists^  it  iaseidam  acted  upon,  and  has  fallen  int^ 
eoBiparatitie  diaiiae. 
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b.  Regulations  as  to  ilu  Welirhty  and  Ingredients  to  he  used  in  making  Bread. — Accord- 
ing  to  the  assize  acts,  a  sack  of  Hour  weighing  280  lbs.  is  supposed  capable  of  being  baked 
into  80  quartern  loaves ;  one  fifth  of  the  loaf  being  supposed  to  consist  of  water  and  salt, 
and  four  fifths  of  flour.  But  the  number  of  loaves  that  may  be  made  £rom  a  isack  of  flour 
depends  entirely  on  its  goodness.  Good  flour  requires  more  water  than  bad  flbur,  and  old 
flour  than  new  flour.  Sometimes  82,  89,  and  even  86  loaves  have  1>een  made  from  a  sack 
of  flour,  and  sometimes  hardly  80. 

Under  the  nssir.e  actg,  bnker*  are  restricted  to  bake  only  three  kisda  of  bread,  viz.  wheatMi,  stand- 
ard wh^aten,  and  hoii6eh«Hrl ;  the  flritt  being  mad«  uf  the  finest  flour,  the  second  of  the  wtiole  floor 
mixed,  and  the  third  of  ilic  coarser  flour.  The  lt>ave8  are  liivided  into  peck,  half-peck,  and  quartern 
loaves ;  the  le^al  weight  of  each,  when  baked,  b^iiug,  the  peck  loaf  17  lbs.  6  oz.,  tne  half  peck  8  lbs. 
11  o7..,  and  the  ruartcrii  4  lbs.  5t  oz.  avoirdupois. 

Now,  Uowever.  it  is  enacted,  that  within  the  city  of  London,  and  tn  tlioss  plaeos  in  the  country 
where  an  assue  is  not  s;t,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  bakors  to  make  and  s^U  bread  made  of  wheat, 
barley,  rye,  oats,  burlcwbeat,  Indian  corn,  peas,  beans,  rice,  or  potatops,  or  any  of  tbetn,  along  with 
common  salt,  pure  water,  cges,  milk,  barm,  l:»avcn,  potato  or  other  yeast,  and  mijud  In  such  propor- 
tions as  they  shall  think  Jif.^\  3  Oeo.  4.  e.  10'>.  ^  3.,  and  1  &  2  €ho.  4.  c.  M.  ^  2.) 

It  is  also'cnactcd,  by  the  same  c>tatuteB,  that  bakers  In  London,  aud  in  the  country,  that  ts,  in  all 
places  lU  miles  from  the  Royal  Exchange  wh-re  an  aoiize  is  not  set,  may  make  ani  sell  Vrutd  of  tuck 
weight  and  site  as  they  think  fit,  any  law  or  ns*i/.e  to  the  contrary'  notwithstanding.  But  it  Is  «t  tbe 
sa:n>}  time  enacted,  that  Purii  bread  Khali  always  ho  sold  by  arotrdupols  weight  of  10  oQnces  to  the 
pound,  and  in  no  other  manner,  under  a  [K^nalty  for  every  ofli>nce  of  not  more  than  405.;  except, 
however,  Prench  or  finoy  bread,  or  roll«,  which  mny  be  soid  wiihorjt  previously  weighing  the  s-tme. 

D:ik4>ra  or  Hcllcrn  of  bread  are  bound  to  have  fixed,  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  their  shop,  a  beam 
and  scales,  wiih  proper  weights  for  weighing  bread  ;  and  a  pertion  purchasing  bread  may  require  it  to 
be  weighed  in  his  presence.  Bakers  and  others  sending  out  bread  in  carto,  are  to  supply  them  with 
beams,  scalKS,  &c.,  aud  to  weigh  the  bread  if  required,  under  a  penalty  of  not  more  ttian'5l. —  (3  Oeo. 
4.  3.  100.  $8.) 

Bakers,  either  journeymen  or  ntasters,  using  alum  or  any  other  Unwholesome  ingredient,  and  oon- 
victed  on  their  own  cinfession,  or  on  the  oath  of  one  or  morn  wiiness^^s,  to  forfeit  not  exceeding  2W. 
and  not  Ie«8  than  C>1.  it*  fw-yond  the  environs  of  London,  and  not  exceeding  10/.  nor  l««s  than  5/.  If 
within  London  or  its  environs.  JustlioB  are  allowo  I  to  pnhlijih  the  names  of  ofl>nd(»rs.  The  adul- 
teration oi'meMl  or  flour  is  punishable  by  a  like  penally.  Loaves  made  of  any  oilter  grain  than  wlit^at, 
without  the  city  and  its  liberties,  or  beyond  10  utiles  of  the  Royal  exchange,  to  be  marked  with  a  Inrge 
Koman  M  ;  and  every  p?r6on  exposing  such  loav«'i  without  such  mark  shnl!  forfeit  not  mOrethan  4(b. 
nor  lesia  than  10.*.  for  every  I'nf  so  exposed. — (1  St  *i  f;«f;.4.  c.  .W.  $6.) 

Any  ingr<«ii^>nt  or  mixture  found  within  the  houpe,  mill,  stall,  shop,  ice.  of  any  miller.  ni<*alman,  or 
baker,  wfiich  after  due  examination  shall  be  adjudffed  to  liave  hecn  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of 
adulteration,  sh  ill  be  ftrfeited;  and  tii^a  i>erson  within  whose  premises  it  is  found  punished,  if  wiihia 
thf*  city  of  Loii  ion  ani  It.^  environ<ai,  by  a  penalty  not  exct^eding  10/.  nor  less  than  AQs.  for  the  ttrst 
offence,  5/.  for  the  second  otfence,  and  10/.  for  every  subt-equeni  offence.— (3  Geo.  4.  c.  100.  ^  11.)  And 
if  withnni  Londtin  and  its  eiivirons,  the  party  in  who.<ic  house  or  preuii^es  ingredients  for  adulteration 
simll  be  foiuid,  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  offence  not  less  than  JW.  and  not  more  than  Wl. — (I  &,  S  Of. 
4.  c.  5.  }  8.) 

Bakers  in  I^ndon  and  its  environs  are  not  to  sell,  or  expose  to  sale,  any  bread,  rolls,  or  cakes,  nor 
bake  or  deliver  any  meat,  pudding,  pie,  tart,  or  victuals  of  any  sort,  on  Sunday's,  except  between  the 
hours  of  Kins  iu  th»  monii!)g  and  one  in  the  aAcrnoon,  under  penalty  of  10«.  r>r  the  first  oSenoet  20ti. 
for  the  second  offence,  and  40*.  for  every  subsequent  offence. — (3  Oeo.  4.  c.  106.  ^  10.) 

Bakers  in  the  country  are  prohibited  from  soiling,  L.c.  any  bread,  &.O.,  or  baking  or  delivering  any 
meat,  &c.,  on  Sundays,  any  time  after  half  past  1  o'clock  of  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  or  during  Ihs 
time  of  divine  service,  under  penalty  of  5s.  for  the  first  offence,  lOj.  for  the  secoMl,  and  20#.  for  ths 
third  and  every  subsequent  offence.— (59  Oeo.  3.  c.  .1ft.  $  1*2.) 

There  are  several  resulations  in  th«»  acta  now  in  force  with  respect  to  the  pale,  &c.  of  bread  whera 
an  assize  is  set ;  but  as  the  jiractice  of  settinjr  an  assi/.e  Is  nearly  relinquished.  It  Keems  tinnecei?fary 
to  rccapiiulate  them.  The  weight  of  the  assize  bread  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  the  priociple 
on  which  its  price  is  fixed. 

Notwithstanding  the  prohibition  against  the  use  of  alum.  It  is  believed  to  be  very  generally  em- 
ployed, particularly  by  the  bakers  of  London.— "In  the  metrrtixdls,"  say?  Dr.  Thoinsmi,  (SMppi.  to 
Encye  Brit.,  drt.  Piikinr),  "  where  the  goodness  of  bread  is  estimated  entirely  by  its  Whiteness,  it  j« 
usual  with  those  bikers  who  employ  flour  of  an  inferior  quality,  to  add  as  much  ahim  as  common 
salt  to  tbe  dough ;  or,  in  oth^tr  words,  the  quantity  of  salt  added  i^  dindnished  a  half,  and  the  defi- 
ciency supplied  by  an  equal  weight  of  alum.  This  improves  the  look  of  the  bread,  rendering  it  much 
whiter  and  firmer.*' ' 

There  are  believed  to  be  abont  1,700  bakers  in  London,  Westminster,  &c.  The  trade  which  they 
carry  on  is  in  general  but  limited,  aud  it  is  not  reckoned  a  very  advantageotu  line  of  business. 

[Government  in  onr  own  country^  too,  has  undertaken  to  regulate  theqiumtity  and  quality 
of  a  loaf  of  bread.  There  is  a  law  in  Pennsylvania  inflicting  a  penalty  office  (xmnds  on  any 
haker  who  shall  mix  up^  or  adulterate  his  bread  with  any  impure  or  unwbolesomo  uigredieat ; 
and  he  is  obliged  to  m?ike  his  loaves  of  a  certain  weigbL  The  legislation  of  other  States  on 
the  subject  is  of  the  same  character. — Am,  Ed.] 

BREMEN,  one  of  the  free  Uanseatic  cities,  sitoated  on  the  river  Weser,  aboo^t  50  miles 
from  iu  mouth,  in  lat  53^  44'  N.,  long.  8^  48'  £.  Population  about  46,000.  Its  situation 
on  the  Weaer  renders  Bremen  the  principal  dmporium  of  Hanover,  Brunswick^  He«se,  and 
other  countries  traver^ied  by  ^t  river.  The  chargca  on  the  buying,  selling,  and  aliippiDg 
of  goods,  are  very  moderate.  The  principal  exports  are  linens,  grain,  oak  bark,  glass,  smalts 
hams,  hides,  ra()eseed,  lieef  and  pork,  rags,  wool  «nd  woollen  goods»'wine,  Ac  The  wheat 
and  barley  shipped  her«  are  mostly  very  inferior ;  hat  the  oats  are  useful  common  feed ; 
lieans  are  good.  The  linens  are  mostly  the  same  as  those  from  Hamburgh.  The  iinports 
consist  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  other  colonial  products ;  tobacco,  whale  oil,  iron,  rice,  hides, 
wines,  raw  cotton,  cotton  stufis  and  yarn,  eattiieowtray  brandy,  bttUs^  l»r,  lea,  dyevraod% 
timber,  hemp,  4cc. 
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JBntranei  to  SremM.—Tho  entrance  tn  the  W<^aer  Ifes  between  th<^  Melliim  and  other  sands  on  the 
louth-westem,  and  the  Teglers  Plant,  &c.  on  the  north-eastern  i^ide.  Irs  course  from  Breroerlehe  to 
iti  mouth  is  nearly  S.  E.  aiid  N.  W.  It  is  buoyed  throughout.  The  buoys  on  the  right  or  starboard 
side  wben  entering,  being  blaelc  and  mnrlced  with  letters,  while  those  on  the  left  or  larboard  are  ytrhite 
and  numbered.  The  first  or  outer  bl:icl«  buoy  has  a  gill  Itey  upon  it,  and  Is,  therefore,  called  the 
»eJU*$sd  or  key  buov ;  K  lies  in  10(  fathoms,  bearing  N.  K.  5  miles  from  Wrangerong  lifrht.  This  is  an 
intermitting  light,  having  replaced  in  lfj30,  the  old  coal-flre  beacon  on  the  island  of  Wrangcroog, 
opposite  to  the  norifacrn  extremity  of  East  Friesland.  It  is,  according  to  the  most  authentic  state- 
ments, In  lal.  58*  47}'  N.,  long.  T  &V  55"  E.;  is  elevated  63J  feet  above  high  water  mark,  being  alter- 
nately visiUe  and  invisible  for  the  space  of  a  minute.  A  light  vessel  is  moored  in  the  fair-way  of  the 
Weter,  between  the  black  buoys  E  and  F,  and  the  white  buoys  2  and  3.  She  has  two  masts :  during 
day,  a  red  flag,  with  n  white  eross  upon  it,  is  kept  flying  at  the  mainmast ;  and  at  night  she  exliibits 
7  lantern  lights,  28  feet  above  deck.  This  vessel  is  on  no  account  to  leave  her  station,  unless  com- 
pelled by  the  ice.  Large  vessels  do  not  new  generally  ascend  further  than  Bremeriehe,  on  the  east 
side  of  (he  river,  about  IfS  mites  below  Bremen,  where  a  new  and  spacious  harbour,  called  **  Bremen 
Haven,"  has  been  constructed.  But  vecsels  not  drawing  more  than  7  feet  water  come  up  to  town ; 
•ml  those  drawing  from  13  to  14  feet  may  come  up  to  Vegc^ack,  about  13  miles  from  Bremen.— (iSee 
the  SaUing^  Dirtetunt/or  the  Jforth  fita,  publistaed  by  Mr.  Norrie.) 

A  BttleiBAAt  of  the  Quant itiea  and  Value  of  the  principal  Articles  of  Merchandise  Imported  into 
Bremen,  in  the  year  1835. — {Cvntular  Rttum), 


- 

Impofte 

Import*.                   I 

DtKHptioa. 

QoBDUtlH. 

Vrtu.., 

Ctoutitlea. 

Value. 

£ 

£ 

Barilla     - 

cwts. 

5,277 

2,21« 

Raisins    -       -  cwts. 

7,990 

7,383 

Brandy     • 

hbds. 

l,28i 

6,741 

Rice         .       .      do. 

33,655 

33,921 

»mer      - 

ewts. 

10,377 

33,003 

Resin       -       -      do. 

3,816 

961 

Coals 

lasts. 

I0,103,00J 

842 

Rum         .       -casks. 

852 

15,720 

Coffee       - 

lbs. 

903,138 

Salt          .       ..  lasts. 

684 

2,118 

Copper     . 

cwts. 

1,107 

6,700 

Saltpetre  -       -  owls. 

4,670 

6,277 

Copperas  - 

do. 

8,26S 

2,220 

Siigar,  raw,     -       do. 

108.691 

215,571 

Cotton      - 

lbs. 

753,700 

31,404 

,  refined  -      do. 

IT.g.'il 

35,564 

Ciinranta  - 

cwts. 

3,241 

MI8 

Syrup       -       -       do. 

9,675 

8,3-10 

Earthenware   - 

— 

6,087 

Tallow     -       -       do. 

1,157 

I  Mi 

Fustic      -       - 

cwte. 

11,607 

1,830 

Tar           -       -    hrls. 

6,449 

4,035 

Indigo 

lbs. 

90,800 

5,100 

Tea           -       -      lbs. 

415,M)0 

46.785 

Iron 

tons. 

2,817 

47.325 

Tinplates  -       -  boxes. 

i,n^.G 

3,304 

Unseed    - 

bris. 

11,300 

22,878 

Tobacco,  leaf  -      lbs. 

21,170,870 

478,3H) 

Hides        -       . 
I.opwood  - 
Maliogany 
Oil,  Greenland 

No. 
cwts. 

97,100 
12,080 

32,205 
3,252 

a.;.. 

-,                           J.QII                       (]q 

605,634 
4,893,447 
1,033,000 

27,917 

S-OOil 

.S,840 

271,017 

brif. 

s^oo 

Miscellaneous  - 

-,  Newfoundland  do. 

4,500 

— ,  Norweisian 

do. 

6,700 

y     106,440 

Total 

1,802,553 

~,  Archangel 

do. 

600 

1 

Further  imports  by  wat€ 

'r  from  the "] 

— ,  South  Sea 

do. 

22.000 

J 

small  towns    sitimte(! 

I   between  1 

32.553 

Pepper     - 

lbs. 

320,900 

5,347 

Bremen   and  the  mot 

ith  of  the  [ 

Pimento  - 

do. 

38M60 

7,1£0 

river  Weser 

■       -       -J 

Pilch 

brla. 

501 

324 

Tola!  inn 

ports 

1,835,106 

Exports. — Ltnena  arc  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  export  from  Bremen.  They  are  mostiv 
foil  by  the  piece.  The  dimensions  of  the  pieces,  and  t!)elr  prices,  are  similar  to  those  of  Hamburgli, 
which' see.    The  Westphatin  hams  are  mostly  shipped  fVom  this  port. 

DntUt.—Xn  export  duty  of  \  per  cent.,  4ui  valorem^  is  charged  on  all  nLcrchnndiae  shipped  from 
Breneo. 

The  import  dnty  is  |  per  cent.,  advaJorewi,  on  all  articles ;  having  been  increased  a  third  per  cent,  by 
the  ordinance  of  1830. 

The  value  of  the  imports  is  calculated  according  to  the  invoice  price,  adding  thereto  the  freight  and 
the  rate  of  insurance  current  in  Bremen  ;  the  value  of  the  exports  is  estimated  from  the  invoice  price 
only.  Bhotild  there  be  no  invoice  of  imiwrlB,  It  is  the  dnty  of  the  importer  to  make  a  correct  pptiniate 
of  the  valne  upon  his  oath  as  a  citizen ;  bat  the  Custom-house  has  power  to  institute  a  stricter  ex- 
aaioiulon,  if  the  estimate  appears  too  low. 

Emiffration.— Bremen  has  become  the  most  con6ideral)Ie  port  on  the  Continent  for  the  shipment  of 
emigrants  to  the  TTnited  States,  and  other  parts  in  America.  In  |fi32ihe  numbpr  of  '•litjiprants  amount- 
ed to  between  9,000  and  10,000;  and  their  cnnveynnce  has  l»ecome  an  object  of  ninch  importance, 
particularly  to  the  American  ship-owners.    A  large  proportion  of  the  emigrants  are  from  Hesse. 

Ship-brokers  are  licensed  oflicers,  and  give  security,  to  the  amount  of  2,000  rix-doUars,  for  the  faith- 
fal  discharge  of  their  duties.  These  are  to  enjprage  freiphtu,  to  Fell  vessels  by  ntiction,  to  enter  ves- 
sels, and  collect  freights.  They  are  not  permitted  to  have  pirttiers,  to  trnnsnct  any  commercial 
boaioesa  on  their  own  account,  to  accept  eommissioas  or  consigiunents^  to  sell  or  purchase  bills  of 
exrbange,  or  to  engage  in  any  mercantile  concerns. 

None  but  appointed  brokers  of  this  clacs  ean  undertake  any  of  the  duties  assigned  to  them.  Any 
person  employinff  a  non-appointed  broker,  is  deprived  of  legal  redress  against  the  unauthorised  agent 
hj  whose  coquet  be  may  sustain  injury. 

Ship-brokers  are  obliged  to  Iccep  a  register  of  aH  vessels  coming  In  or  going  out,  of  the  names  of 
the  captains  who  employed  them,  to  procure  manifests  of  cargoes,  and  to  attend  to  the  payment  of 
duties  and  other  dnes  chargeable  on  vessel  or  cargo. 

The  fees  allowed  to  Uiem  are,  for  chartering  a  vessel  in  bull^  18  grotes  par  grain  last ;  of  thla  the 
owner  pays  12  grotea,  and  the  freighter  six  grotes. 

For  outward-bound  vessels,  taking  merchandise  as  it  may  be  ofllered,  2  per  cent,  on  the  freight. 

For  entaring  a  veaeel  from  sea  measuring  60  lasta,  6  rlx-^oliact  i  measuriog  100  ditto,  7i  rix-dol  ■ 
lars ;  and  If  she  ibeasure  above  100  lasts,  10  rix-dollars. 

Entry  duea  are  to  be  paid  by  the  oon^noea  of  foreign  vassels  out  of  the  cominission  they  may 
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Tbr  the  eoneetion  of  Areight  money,  the  hwhor  Is  entitled  to  reeelre  one  per  eeiit.,1nit  the  eomlgBM 
of  nforttfu  rewel  ifl  to  pay  this  sum. 

Regulations  of  iha  Harbor  of  Bremen  ffavtn.—AXL  vessels  entering  the  herbour  are  aobject  to  tbe 
superintendence  of  the  harbour-masters,  whose  directions  axe  to  be  obeyed  by  the  captains  and 
crews. 

No  ballast  or  rubbish  is  to  be  thrown  overboard,  under  a  penalty  of  10  rlx-doUafs  for  the  Ant 
offence,  which  is  increased  in  case  of  repetition;  the  offender,  too, is  obliged  to  remove  the  articles  he 
may  have  so  cast  into  the  harbour. 

It  is  not  permitted  to  keep  gunpowder  on  board,  and  any  which  may  be  in  the  veesel  must  be  deli- 
vered up  within  two  hours  af^er  she  has  reached  her  berth  .*  non-compliance  with  this  subjects  tbe 
party  to  a  fine  of  from  10  to  50  rix-doUars ;  nor  Is  It  permiued  to  discharge  anjr  fire-arma  hi  port 

Tbe  use  of  all  fire  on  board,  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  is  prohibited  i  the  captain,  however,  mny  hava 
a  light,  in  a  closed  lantern,  in  hie  eabln. 

The  crews  are  not  allowed  to  carry  on  shore  any  fire-arms,  dirks,  or  other  weapone. 

Vessels  passing  in  and  out  of  the  drawbridge,  or  which  may  remain  in  the  Mrboar  dniing  two 
months,  are  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  foUowiag  rates,  viz.  :—> 
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jfrrteoif.— During  the  year  1634, 1,006  ships  entered  the  port  of  Bremen.    Of  these,  IM  were  tnm 
Hanover ;  111  from  Great  Britain ;  103  from  the  United  States ;  44  fhnn  France ;  and  the  remainder 


are  particularly  low. 

jlfffii^y.— Accounts  are  knpt  In  thalers,  or  rix-dollan,  of  73  grootes  or  ^otes ;  th   „      ^ ,  __ 

vide'l  into  5  swares.    The  Bremen  rlX'-doUar  cm-rent  is  worth  3«.  id.  sterling ;  and  the  par  of  exchange 


from  the  Netherlands,  Russia,  Bonth  America,  Spain,  Sweden,  &e.    The  shipping  charges  at  Bremen 

;  the  grotes  helng  dl- 

rent  IS  wortn 9«. 3Uf. sieriinK :  ar"*" "       

Is  U.  sterling  »  6  rlx-doUars  SS  grotes  4  swares. 

fVeighu  and  Meaourea.'^The  commercial  pound  •  S  marks  »  16  ounces  »  3S  Intbs  »>  7,600  finglteh 
grains.  Hence,  100  lbs.  of  Bremen  ^  100-8  avoirdupois,  or  40*825  kilog.  A  load  of  pAindschwcr  »  300 lbs., 
but  carriers  reckon  It  nt  309  Ibn.  A  centner »  1 16  lbs. ;  a  shlppound  »  9^  centners,  or  dOO  tt»s.  $  a  waage 
of  iron  -  120  lbs. ;  a  stone  of  flax  a 90  lbs. ;  a  stone  of  wool*  10  lbs.  A  ton  of  hotter  great  mea- 
sure »  300  lbs. ;  and  a  ton  of  do.  small  measure  «  S90  lbs. 

Tbe  dry  mKasures  are,  4  spints  » 1  viertel :  4  viertels  =  1  schefTel ;  lOschetfbls  >  1  qnart :  4  quarts  «■ 
1  last;  tbe  last  «80-70  bushnls  Winchester  measure,  or  10*087  quarters ;  that  Is,  10  quarters  and  0*7 
bushel.    A  barrel  of  salt*  3}  scheflels.    A  last  of  coals  aS  chaldrons  Newcastle  measure. 

The  liquid  measures  are  8*8  quarts  <»  1  viertel ;  5  viertels  - 1  anker ;  4  ankers  »  1  tierce ;  14  tierce 
as  oxhoft ;  the  oxhoft  ^  58  English  wine  gallons.  Wine  Is  sometimes  soM  by  tbe  abm  of  4  ankers  b97| 
Eng.  wine  gallons.  A  barrel  of  whale  oil  e.6  steekan,or  S16  lbs.  nett  -i3U  Kng.  wtoe  gaUoao.  A  ship 
last  of  herrings,  salt,  and  coals  «  n  barrels. 

The  Bremen  foot ««  1 1*38  Bng.  Inches :  hence,  100  Bremen  feet-t  04^  Eng.  ditto.  The  Bremen  ell  Is 
t  feet ;  and  100  eUs  of  Bremen  »  63*2  Eng.  yards. 

7hre<.— The  usual  tares  are,  on  sugar  in  casks  and  Braxll  chests,  npercmrt.i  on  Ravnnnah  boxes, 
70  lbs. ;  Marvland  tobacco,  90  lbs.  per  hogsliesd  ;  ditto  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  110  lbs.  per  hogshead; 
cotton,  round  bales,  4  per  cent  ;  square  dhto,6  per  cent. ;  tea  (green),  90  lbs.  per  quarter  cheat  i  ditto 
(black),  33 lbs.  per  quarter  chest.  Most  other  articles,  such  as  East  India  indign,  rice,  coflTee.  spices, 
&c.  real  tare.~ (Drawn  up  principally  from  the  communications  of  Bremen  roerchanu ;  and  from  the 
Digest  of  Customs'  Laws  printed  by  order  of  the  Aroerlean  Congress,  vol.  i.  p.  434.  ibc.) 

[The  mercantile  iiisrifie  of  Breman  has  of  late  years  been  very  much  augmented,  and 
may  be  now  estimated  at  about  40,000  tons.  Since  tbe  construction  of  the  harbour  of 
Bremerlehe,  above  mentioned,  ahip-boilding  has  chiefly  been  carried  on  there,  instead  of  at 
Yegesack,  as  was  formerly  the  case.  And  some  very  fine  ships  and  brigs  have  been  krtely 
oonstracted  on  American  models. 

Tbe  commercial  intercourse  of  Bremen  with  the  United  States  is  extensive  and  unpoftant 
This  small  city  is  the  principal  market  in  Europe  for  American  tobacco.  The  average  quan- 
tity imported  by  it  approaches  to  80,000  hogsheads  annoally ;  and  of  this  amount  the  larger 
portion  is  Maryland.  It  is  distributed  from  Bremen  all  over  Germany,  Prns^  Austria, 
and  even  through  Italy  and  Rusbis.  A  consideraUe  number  of  Bremen  vessels  resort  for  it 
to  Baltimore;  some  to  Petersburg  and  Richmond.  The  inspection  lately  eBtri>]ished  m. 
Philadelphia  has  already  augmented  the  direct  intercowse  between  it  and  Bremen ;  and  a 
ragolar  line  of  packets  is  to  sail  between  the  two  ports. 

The  quanti^  of  cotton  annually  shipped  to  Bremen  from  the  United  States  does  not  go 
beyond  six  or  eight  thousand  bales.  Five  or  six  thousand  casks  of  rice  are  annually  expoit- 
ed  thither. 

For  many  yeari  past  the  Bremen  vessehi  have  brooght  to  this  country  a  large  number  of 
German  emigmnts,  oonristmg  chiefly  of  industrious  fiurmera,  mechanics,  and  labooieta. 

During  the  years  1836  and  1837,  they  supptted  us  with  grain;  but  their  cai^oes  ofdi- 
naiily  consist  of  goods  manufactured  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  such  as 

Silks,  manu&ctared  mostly  at  EUberfekl  and  Orsvelt,  in  Pxusoia. 

Cotton  goods,  principally  hosiery,  made  in  Saxony. 

Woollens,  chi^y  merinoes,  some  coarse  woollen  hodery,  some  light  atunmer  dotha^  and 
a  small  quantity  of  broad  doth. 

Hardware  and  steel,  manufitttured  al  Remacheid,  SoUngen,  and  neighbouriog  plaoaS)  in 
the  Prussian  domimons. 

HoUow  glasBwaie,  such  as  tomUen  ef  the  oomoMMMSt  A-gi^ptiop,  and  wint  9mi  ftv 
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ter  boCdeb    The  importation  of  these  articles  \a  mdutHly  decreasing,  as  our  own  glass> 
works  are  improving.  v 

Linens.  All  kinds  of  German  Unett  goods  have  been  in  a  great  measure  superseded  by  the 
linens  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Some  very  coarse  linen,  however,  for  bagguig,  called  Hes- 
sisns  and  Hoeden  rolls,  and  some  burlaps  for  negro  clothing,  as  also  sail  cloth  of  a  good 
quality,  made  in  imitation  of  the  Dutch,  together  whh  linen  tapes  and  bobbins,  continue  to 
bs  imported ;  also  damask  table  Uaen  and  napkins,  and  linen  pocket  handkerchiefs. 

Looking-glass  plates  of  small  sizes,  low  priced  toilet  and  pocket  glasses,  burning  glasses, 
and  spectacle  glasses  procured  from  Nurembeig,  in  the  kingdom  of  BaTaria ;  as  also  hooks 
and  eyes,  bone  buttons,  tays»  and  a  great  variety  of  small  articles^  procured  from  die  same 
place. 

Tbrsad,  silk,  and  cotton  laoe,  kce  TeSs  and  embroideries,  cotton  and  worsted  fiinges, 
bnni^  to  Bremen  firom  Saxony. 
Slates,  slate  pencils,  marbles,  and  toys  from  Sonnenberg  in  Saxony. 
Oil  doth  raanofiictiired  in  Saxony. 
Westphalia  hams. 

We  may  remark  that  die  consumption  of  German  raanu&etures  in  this  country  is,  gene- 
lally  speaking,  on  the  increase ;  the  frugality  and  industry  of  the  Germans  enabling  them 
mors  and  more  io  compete  with  the  English  and  French. — Am.  EdJ] 

BRIBE.     Any  person  giving  or  offering  a  bribe,  recom pence,  or  reward,  to  any  officer 
cf  the  customs^  to  induce  him  to  neglect  his  duty,  to  forieit  200/.— (3  &,  4  WiU,  4.  c  53.  §  38.) 
[By  the  art  of  the  2d  of  March,  1799,  entitled  «  An  act  to  regulate  the  collection  of 
duties  on  imports  and  exports,**  it  was  enacted, 

"  That  if  any  officer  of  the  customs  shall,  directly  or  mdirectly,  take  or  receive  any  bribe, 
reward,  or  reeompense,  for  conniving,  or  shaU  connive,  at  any  false  entry  of  any  ship  or 
veasel,  or  of  any  good%  wares,  or  merchandise,  and  rhall  be  convicted  thereof,  every  such 
officer,  or  other  person,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum,  not  less  than  two  hundred,  nor  more 
than  two  thousand  dollars,  for  each  offence ;  and  any  person  giving  or  offering  any  bribe, 
recompense,  or  reward,  for  any  sudi  deception,  collusion,  or  fraud,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a 
sum,  not  km  than  two  hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than  two  thousand  dollars,  for  each 
eflence."— ^i».  Ed,] 

BRICKS  Asn  TULES,  well  known  ariicles  used  in  the  building  and  covering  of  houses. 
Thcj  are  made  of  baked  clay  and  sand.  Until  last  year  (1833)  an  excise  duty  was 
charged  both  on  bricks  and  tiles,  their  manulacture  being,  in  consequence,  placed  under  sur- 
veillance. It  b  ordered  by  17  Geo.  3.  c  42.  that  all  bricks  made  in  England  for  sale  shall 
bft  8j  inches  long,  2|  inches  thick,  and  4  wide ;  and  all  pantiles  13  J  inches  long,  9  J  inches 
wide,  and  ^  an  inch  thick ;  on  pain  of  forfeiting,  for  bricks  or  tiles  made  of  less  dimensions 
when  burnt,  as  follows,  viz.  20s.  for  every  1,000  of  bricks,  and  lOs.  for  every  1,000  of  {mn- 
tiles,  and  proportionally  for  a  greater  or  less  nn-nber.  It  is  also  provided,  that  the  size'of  the 
sieves  or  screens  for  sifting  or  screening  sea-cota  ashes  to  be  mixed  with  brick  earth  in  mak- 
ing bricks,  shall  not  exceed  i  of  an  inch  between  the  meshes.  Makers  of  bricks  and  tiles 
must  give  notice,  under  a  penalty  of  100/.,  to  the  excise,  of  their  intention  to  begin  the 
manufiicture.  Tiles  used  in  draining  land  were  exempted  from  the  duties.  But  in  so  &r 
as  respects  tiles,  these  regulations  are  no  longer  of  importance,  the  duty  on  them  having 
been  abolished  in  1833.  The  revenue  derived  from  it  was  but  trifling.  It  was,  however, 
very  prejudicial  to  the  manufacture,  particularly  after  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  slates.  It 
were  to  be  wished  that  the  state  of  the  revenue  was  such  as  to  admit  of  the  repeal  of  the 
duty  on  bricks. 

Accoant  of  tbe  Rates  of  Duty  on,  and  Quafltlties  of,  the  different  Bpeeies  of  Bricks  produced  in 
England  and  Wales  in  1827, 1828,  and  1639. 


SpKk.. 

KitnofDaly. 

QuMMtr. 

Q«aniltr. 

Qomiiir. 

Common 
Largs     - 
PoIisJied 
Utrge  polisbed 

S$.\Od.  per  1,000 
lOf.         per   do. 
ia«.  lOrf.per  do. 
S#.  id.     per  low 

Totals 

1827. 
1,092,4T7,038 

8,15(1,730 
93,550 

18^S. 

I,0fi8.4n0,330 

J,6.16,425 

7,7^9,075 

122,810 

1829. 

1,009,744,701 

2,M0,360 

7,2tt5,360 

110,275 

1,103,379,404 

1,078,937,640 

1,109,000,702 

Account  of  tbe  Kales  of  Duty  on,  and  Qjtantiiies  of,  the  different  Spscies  of  Bricks  produced  In 

ScoUand,  in  1627, 1S26,  and  1829. 


•p^Om 

B*tMorniitjr. 

Q««ailty. 

Q««ti.y. 

(haatity. 

tTomnKMi        • 
Urm    .       • 
PoibtMA 

As.lOd.   per  1,000 
I0«         per  do. 
13«.  10d.par  do. 

Totnls 

1627. 
20,071,837 
255,850 
S,375 

1828. 
24,281,032 
406,480 
1,650 

1629. 
24,741,562 
396,187 
6,582 

20,330,W2 

24,680,321 

25,144,291 

xi 
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England 


Nett  Produce  of  tbe  Duties  on  Bricks  and  TUes  in  189Ql 

f  Bricks         319,051  U    5  1     «^„,,*«^  C  Bricks 

1  Tiles  3J,830    7    5  |     Sco^Md    -  -    tTfles 


£       9    d 

6,714    0    0 
1,923  IS    0 


Total  nctt  amount  of  revenue  from  bricks  and  liles  in  Great  Britain,  8fi2,!ilS/.  18*.  lOrf. 

There  were,  in  1830.  5,309  brick  and  tile  manufacturers  in  England  and  Wales,  and  104  in  Scot- 
land.* ■ 

The  entire  duties  on  bricks  and  tiles  are  drawn  back  upon  exportation.  Sufficient  socurity  most  be 
ffiven  before  their  shipment,  that  they  sImiII  be  shipped  and  exported,  and  not  relanded  ia  Greai 
Brttain.~(34  Gno.  8.  srss.  3.  c  24.  $  16.) 

If  bricks  or  tiles  shipped  for  drawback  be  relanded,  tbe  bricks  or  tiles  so  relanded  ihaU,  OTef  and 
aboTe  the  penalty  in  the  bond,  be  forfeitttd.— ($  17.} 

Return  of  the  Number  of  Tiles  made  in  the  Vcar  18?A  in  Great  Britain ;  stating  the  Number  of  each 
Kind,  and  the  R<ite  of  Duty  churned  per  Thonsand  on  eueh ;  also,  the  Gross  Amount  of  Dutv  for 
the  Year,  and  Amount  paid  fur  Drawback  on  Tile»exportcd ;  distinguishing  each  Country,  and  the 
Number  of  Tiles  exported. 


Ei«]»d. 

ScotUod. 

Plato. 

R«*eor 

Duty. 

r>uior 

Ri^cff 
Du.y. 

Soutll 
Ptviiif. 

lU'eof 

Duty. 

Lirf* 
Fiiuo<. 

Rife  or 
Du^y. 

All 
olbcr. 

Duty.        of  Doty. 

41,707,915 

3,260 

#.  A 
6    8 

per  1000 

»,0(B,4S0 

«.  A 

12  10 

per  1000 

3,972,507 
67,330 

t.   rf. 

8    5 

per  100 

I,09«,300 
18,970 

t.  A 

410 
perJOO 

90^816 
I.7S0 

«.  A 

£.     «.  A 
32,43919    9 

1,910  19    0 

or.  Britain 

41,711,166 

— 

23^7r(9n 

— 

4,089,837 

— 

l,0M,e70 

— 

401^ 

— 

94,949  14    6 

Number  of  Tiles  exported. 

Enirland 
Scotland 

PUIS. 

FnorRidgt. 

SMUintviq^. 

UrgeniTnC. 

AOoOier. 

AnoaatorDniw. 

iMdL 

17,000 

784,749 
52,000 

126,000 

7,000 

148.073 
750 

,      1,«4 

£     $.   d. 
875' 9    ft 
44  M    0 

Great  Britain 

17,000 

786,742 

134,809 

143,823 

1,424    1       1,020    8  11 

JWfe.— Bricks  and  tiles  made  in  Ireland  arc  not  sobject  to  excise  duty. 

BRIMSTONE.    Sec  Sulphcb. 

BRISTLES  (Yr,Soleaf  Ger,  Borsten  f  T>u,  Borsiels  ;  It  Sef ok ;  Sp,  Cerdas,  SetaSf 
Pol.  Szrzuiny  i  Ru9.  Selihchdina  s  Lat  Seios)^  the  strong  glossy  haire  growing  on  the 
back  of  the  hog  and  the  wild  boar.  These  are  ver>'  extensively  Ur*e<]  by  brushmakers,  shoe- 
makers, saddlers,  &c.,  and  form  a  considerable  article  of  import  Ku.ssia  is  the  great  mart 
for  bristles ;  those  of  the  Ukraine  being  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  Of  the  total  quan- 
tity imported  in  1831,  amounting  to  2,070,306  lbs.,  Russia  furnished  1^67,096  Ibe.,  and 
Prussia  (Konigsberg)  136,721  Ibe.  At  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending  with  1831,  the 
entries  for  home  constimption  amounted  to  1,789,801  lbs.  a  year.  The  duty,  which  variea 
from  ^d,  to  3^^.  a  pound,  produced,  in  1832,  25,613/.  2«.  lOrf.  nctt 

BROCADE  {\)xi, Brokadt  f  Tr, Brocade, -  Ger.  Brdkal i  It.  Broccah;  Rua.  Partschci 
Sp.  Broco<i>),  a  stuff  made  of  silk  variegated  with  gold  and  silver. 

BROKERS,  persons  employed  as  itiiddlemen  to  transact  business  or  negotiate  bargains 
oetween  diflfercnt  merchants  or  individuals.  They  are  sometimes  licensed  by  public  authority, 
and  sometimes  not. 

Brokers  are  divided  into  different  classes,  as  bill  or  exchange  brokers,  stockholders,  ship 
and  insurance  brokers,  pawnbrokers,  and  brokers  simply  so  called,  or  those  who  sell  or 
appraib-e  household  furniture  distrained  for  rent  Exclusive,  too,  of  tbe  classes  now  men- 
tioned, the  brokers  who  negotiate  sales  of  produce  between  different  merchants  usuaUy  con- 
fine themselves  to  some  one  department  or  line  of  business ;  and  by  attending  to  it  exclu- 
sively, they  acquire  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  its  various  details,  and  of  the  credit  of 
those  engaged  in  it,  than  could  be  looked  for  on  tlie  part  of  a  general  merchant ;  and  are 
consequently  able,  for  tbe  most  part  to  buy  on  chea^ier  and  to  sell  on  dearer  terms  than  tho«a 
less  familiar  with  the  business.  It  is  to  these  circumstances — to  a  sense  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  using  their  intervention  in  the  transacting  of  business-^that  the  exten- 
sive employment  of  brokers  in  London  and  all  other  large  cummercial  cities  ia  wholly  to  b* 
ascribed. 

The  number  of  brokers  in  T^ondon  is  unlimited ;  but  by  the  statute  8  dc  9  Will.  3.  c.  20 
they  are  to  bo  licensed  by  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  under  such  restrictions  and  limits 
tions  as  they  may  thitik'fit  to  enact  By  tbe  57  Geo.  3.  c.  CO.,  brokers  acting  without  being 
duly  admitted  are  made  liable  in  a  penalty  of  100/.    The  fee  on  admission  is  fixed  by  tbe 
same  act  at  5/. ;  and  there  is,  besides,  an  annual  payment  also  of  5L 

Tbe  following  are  some  of  the  regulations  established  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  pniBu- 
ant  to  the  act  of  Will.  3.  :-«That  e\ery  person  shall,  upon  his  admission,  take  an  oath  truly 
and  faithfully  to  execute  and  perform  the  office  of  broker  between  party  and  party,  in  all 

«  (Compiled  Skom  ibs  ParUanseMarr  Papers,  No.  191.  Sess.  1890^  and  No.  S54.  fless.  ia81.> 
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things  peitaioing  to  the  duty  of  the  said  oflSce,  without  fraud  or  collusion,  to  the  best  and 
utmost  of  his  skill  and  knowledge ;  that  he  shall  hi  all  cases  reveal  the  name  of  his  princi- 
pal ;  and  neither  deol  in  goods  on  his  own  account,  nor  barter  and  sell  again,  nor  make  any 
gain  in  goods  beyond  the  usual  brokerage ;  and  that  he  shall  regularly  register  all  the  con- 
tnetSf  dE€.  into  which  he  enters. 

Brokers  gnnt  a  bond  under  a  penalty  of  500^  for  the  faithful  perfonoanoe  of  the  duties 
sworn  to  in  the  oath  of  admission. 

A  medal  is  delivered  to  the  brokert  with  his  name  engraved  thereon,  which  he  may  pro- 
dooe»  if  required,  as  evidence  of  bis  qualification. 

Twelve  persons  professing  the  Jewish  religion  are  permitted  to  set  as  brokers  within  the 
<aty,  under  the  same  regulations,  and  receive  the  silver  medal  accordingly.  This  medal  is 
transferable;  sold  generally  at  from  800/.  to  1 ,500/., exclusive  of  the  expense  of  transfer, 
which  is  uncertain.  Upon  the  decease  of  any  of  the  holders  of  tlie  medal  without  its  hav- 
ing been  transferred,  the  appointment  falls  to  the  lord  mayor  for  tlie  time  being ;  and  for  it 
lliB  sum  of  1,600/.  has  aot   unftequently  been  giveoi — {Munt^'Jiore't  Com,  Did,  art. 

If  goods  in  the  city  of  London  be  sold  by  a  broker,  to  be  paid  for  by  a  bill  of  exchange, 
Che  vendor  has  a  right,  within  a  rea»onahle  time^  if  he  be  not  satisfied  with  the  sufficiency 
of  the  purchaser,  to  annul  the  contract,  provided  he  intimate  his  dissent  as  soon  as  he^has  an 
opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the  solvency  of  the  purchaser.  In  a  case  of  this  sort  (Hodg- 
fon  ▼.  DavUSf^  Camp.  N.  P.  C.  636.),  Lord  Etienborough  was,  at  first,  rather  inclined  to 
think  that  the  eontract  concluded  by  a  broker  must  be  absolute,  unless  his  authority  were 
Iniited  by  writing,  of  which  the  purchaser  bad  notice.  But  the  special  jury  said,  that 
'^unlesB  the  name  of  the  purchaser  has  been  previously  communicated  ty  the  seller,  if  the 
payment  is  to  be  by  bill,  the  seller  is  always  understood  to  reserve  to  himself  the  power  of 
dinpproving  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  purchaser,  and  annulling  the  contract."  Lord  Ellen- 
boroiigfa  altowed  that  this  usage  was  reasonable  and  valid.  But  he  clearly  thought  that  the 
lejectioD  most  be  intimated  as  soon  as  the  seller  has  had  time  to  inquire  into  the  solvency 
of  the  purohaser.  The  jury  found,  iiAhe  case  in  question,  thtijive  days  was  not  too  long  a 
period  for  making  the  necessary  inquiries. 

Brohera^  BiiIr-^propo9e  and  conclude  bargains  between  merchants  and  odiers  in  matters 
of  bills  and  exchange.  They  make  it  their  business  to  know  the  state  of  the  exchange,  and 
the  drcomstances  likely  to  elevate  or  depress  it  They  sell  bills  for  those  drawing  on  foreign 
eoontiies,  and  buy  bills  for  those  rtmiltlng  Xx>  them :  and,  from  their  knowledge  of  the 
mutual  wants  of  the  one  dass'  as  compared  with  those  of  the  other,  a  few  of  the  principal 
bn^Leis  are  able  to  fix  the  rate  of  exchange  at  a  fiur  average,  which  it  would  not  be  possible 
tt>  do  if  the  merchants  directly  transacted  with  each  other.  Their  charge  as  brokerage  Is 
2i.  per  cent. 

**  Those,"  says  Mr.  Windham  Beawes,  *<  who  exercise  the  function  of  bill  brokers,  ought 
to  be  men  of  honour  and  capable  of  their  business ;  and  the  more  so,  as  both  the  credit  and 
fortone  of  those  who  employ  them  may,  in  some  measure,  be  said  to  be  in  their  hands ;  and, 
therefore,  they  should  avoid  babbling,  and  be  prudent  in  their  office,  which  consists  in  one 
soie  point,  that  is,  to  hear  ali  and  »ay  noihing  ;  so  that  they  ought  never  to  speak  of  the 
negotiations  transacted  by  means  of  their  intervention,  or  relato  any  ill  report  which  they 
have  heard  against  a  drawer,  nor  ofiEer  his  bills  to  those  who  have  spread  it.'* 

Brokeri^  Stock, — are  employed  to  boy  and  sell  stock  in  the  public  funds,  or  in  the  funds 
of  joint  stock  companies.  Their  business  is  regulated  by  certain  acts  of  parliament,  by 
which,  among  other  things,  Jt  is  enacted,  that  contracts  in  the  nature  of  wager.^;,  or  contracts 
apparently  framed  for  the  aile  or  purchase  of  stock,  but  really  intended  oidy  to  enable  the  parties 
to  opemlaie  on  contingent  fhictuations  of  the  market,  without  any  stock  being  actually  sold, 
diall  boToid,  and  those  engaging  in  them  subjected  to  a  penalty  of  500/. — (7  Geo.  2.  c  8 , 
made  perpetual  by  10  Geo.  2.  c.  8.)  And  by  the  same  act,  any  one  contracting  to  sell  stock 
of  which  he  is  not  actually  possessed,  or  to  which  he  is  not  entitled,  forfeits  .500/.  Brokers 
not  keeping  a  book  in  which  all  contracts  are  regularly  inserted,  are  liable  in  a  penalty  of 
50^  for  each  omission ;  half  to  the  king  and  half  to  those  who  sue  for  it.  The  charge  for 
brokerage  on  all  public  funds,  except  Exchequer  bills  and  India  bonds,  is  2«.  Sd,  per  cent ; 
on  these  it  la  1*.  per  cent.  No  transaction  with  respect  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  stock 
in  the  public  fondsean  be  concluded  except  "by  the  intervention  of  a  Uoensed  broker,  unless 
by  the  paities  themselves. 

Brokers^  Ship  imd  Insurance, — ^The  chief  employment  of  this  class  of  brokers  is  in  the 
baying  and  aelling^  of  ships,  in  procuring  cargoes  on  freight  and  adjusting  the  tenns  of 
diartorpartiea,  settling  with  the  master  for  his  salary  and  disbursements,  &.c.  Their  charge 
as  ship  ttrokers  is  about  2  per  cent  on  the  gross  rec(<i[>ts.  When  they  act  as  insurance 
brokers,  diey  charge  6  per  cent  on  the  premium,  exclusive  of  a  discount  allowed  them  on 
iMiliBg  wi&  the  underwriter.  The  merchant  looks  to  the  broker  for  the  regularity  of  the 
contract  and  a  proper  selection  of  underwriters.  To  him  also  the  underwriters  look  fur  a  fkir 
■nd  candid  disclosure  of  all  material  circumstances  afiecting  the  risk,  and  for  payment  of 
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their  preoiiains.  From  the  importance  of  their  employment,  ehip  anS  Inmn^nce  broken 
ought  to  be,  and  indeed  generally  are,  ^isons  of  lespootability  and  honour,  in  whom  foil 
confidence  niay  be  reposed.  A  ship  broker  is  not  witlitn  the  various  acts  for  thexeg^iation 
and  admission  of  brokers.— (Gi66eww  v.  RuU,  G.  P.  27th  of  June,  1827.) 

Brokers,  Custom-house, — It  is  enacted  by  the  3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  52.,  that  no  person  shall 
bo  authorised  to  ad  as  an  agent  for  tran^tactinpr  business  at  the  Custom-house  in  the  port  of 
London,  relative  to  the  entry  or  clearance  of  any  ship,  &c^  unless  authorised  by  licenee  of 
the  coounissioners  of  cnstoma,  who  aro  to  require  bond  with  one  surety  for  l,QQOL  for  the 
faithful  conduct  of  such  person  and  his  clerks^  This  regulalinn  doee  not,  however,  apply  to 
the  clerk  or  servant  of  any  person  or  persons  transaeting  business  at  the  Custom-house  on 
his  or  their  account  The  commissionen  may  extend  this  tegnlatioa  to  other  poits^^§ 
144.  dc  148. 
Brokers^  Pawn,    See  Pawubhokses. 

Brokers,  simply  so  called,  in  their  character  of  appraisers  and  sellers  of  goods  diatnitted 
for  rent,  are  regulated  by  67  Geo.  3.  c.  03^  which  enacts,  that  no  such  person  making  any 
distress  for  rent,  whero  the  sum  due  does  not  exceed  20iL,  shall  tike  more  than  the  foUowing 
Eums;  vift 

£  t.  d. 
For  levying  ->  -  -  -  -  -030 

Fnr  men  keeDlnif  pouession,  per  day  -  -  -   0   t  ,0 

Adverttseaientfl,  If  any  -  -  -  -  ^OlOO 

Cntaloguei,  sale,  commissioa,  ^.  in  tlie  fwand  on  the  aett  prodace    0    10 
Stamp  duty,  lawful  amount. 

Appraisements,  whether  by  one  broker  or  more,  6dl  per  pound  on  the  value  of  the  goods^ 
under  a  penalty  oi  treble  the  amount  of  the  money  uidawfully  taken,  with  coats  to  be  reeo- 
vered  summarily  before  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

In  France,  the  brokers  who  deal  in  monry,  exdiange,  merchandise,  insurance,  and  stock, 
are  called  agents  de  change,  and  their  numlier,  at  Paris,  is  limited  to  sixty.  The  company 
of  agents  £  change  is  directed  by  a  chamber  of  syndics  {ehambre  syndieak)  choaen  annu« 
ally  by  the  company.  They  are  severally  obliged  to  give  bonds  to  the  amount  of  125,000 
fr.  for  the  prevention  of  abuses.  They  are  also  obliged  to  keep  books ;  ar^  restricted  to  a 
charge  of  from  ^  to  }  per  cent ;  and  are  interdicted  from  carrying  on,  or  having  any  inte* 
rest  in,  any  commercial  or  banking  operatioo&>^(See  Code  de  Commerce^  §  74.  dec ;  and 
art  Bordeaux,  in  this  Dictionary.) 

In  the  United  States,  brokers  are  not  iicenaod,  nor  do  they  give  bonds. 

BROKERAGE,  the  commission,  or  percentage,  paid  to  broken  on  the  sale  or  pvchase  of 
bills,  funds,  goods,  6cc« — (See  F actor  aor.^ 

BRONZE  (Ger,  S/uekgut,  SiHkmetaU ;  Du.  StUckgoed ;  It  BronzOf  Bp.  Metal  de 
Canones  /  Lat  MeiaUum  tormentorum),  **  a  mixed  metal,  consisting  chiefly  of  copper,  widi 
a  small  proportion  of  tin,  and  sometimes  other  metals.  It  is  used  for  casting  statues, 
cannon,  bells,  and  other  articles,  in  aU  of  which  Ae  proportions  of  the  ingrediente  vary." 
-(I7re.) 

BROOMS  (Ger.  Besen  f  Fr.  Balais  t  It  Scope,  Granateg  8p.  Eseobasf  Ros.  HfetlU), 
are  principally  made  of  birch  or  heath.  Vast  quantities  are  manufactured  in  Seulhwark,  frr 
the  supply  of  the  London  market 

BRUSHES  (Ger.  ^tir^n;  Ft,  Brosses  g  iL  Setole,  Spazzole  f  Bp,  Brozas,  Cepilhs, 
Escobillas  ;  Rus.  Sehtschetki),  well-known  implements,  made  of  biifitles,  and  mastifiiictuied 
of  various  forms. 

BUBBLES,  a  familiar  name  applied  generally  to  iraudulent  or  unaQbetantia!  commercial 
^  projects,  which  hold  out  hopes  of  rapid  gsm,  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the  projectora  at 
the  expense  of  sanguine  and  ignorant  adventurers ;  and  particularly  used  to  designate  thoee 
projects,  the  funds  for  which  are  raised  by  the  sale  of  shares  ot^  subscription  to  a  tran«fierable 
stock.  In  consequence  of  the  mischief  produced  by  the  gambling  in  transferable  shares  of 
bubble  companies  at  the  time  of  the  South.Sea  project,  1719  and  1720,  the  sut  6  Geo.  1. 
c  18.,  reciting  that  several  undertakings  or  projects  had  been  contrived  and  practised,  which 
*'  manifestly  tended  to  the  common  grievance,  prejudice,  and  inconvenience  of  great  num- 
bexB  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  their  trade  and  commerce,"  and  describing,  among  other 
practices  of  the  time,  the  ordinary  mode  of  raising  money  by  shares  and  subscriptions  to  a 
pretended  transferable  stock,  enacted,  that  the  undertakings  and  attempts  so  described,  «nd 
public  subscriptions,  assignments,  and  transfers  for  furthering  them,  and  particularly  the 
raising  or  pretending  to  raise  transferable  stocks  without  authority  of  charter  or  act  of  pariia- 
ment  should  be  deemed  illegal  and  void,  and  prohibitet)  them  under  severe  penalties.  Some 
decisions  limited  the  operation  o^  and  finally  the  stat  6  Geo.  4.  c.  9 1 .  altogether  wpeaM, 
these  enactments  and  prohibitions.  The  projectors  of  bubbles,  therefore,  are  now  punishable 
only  when  they  can  be  deemed  guilty  of  frauds  or  conspiracies  at  common  law ;  and  there 
is  no  other  check  on  the  adventuren  than  the  loss  and  troublesome  liabitiiiea  under  the  law 
of  partnership^  in  which  participation  ia  these  projects  often  4avolYe8  them. 
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BUCKRAM  (Fr.  A)f/gron/  Qer.  Scktitre,  Stelfe  Leinwand ;  It  Tela  ttMaia  ogoiw 
tnaiat  Rut.  Kkanjca  /  8p.  Buooron),  m  sort  of  ooane  cloth  made  of  hemp»  gummed,  colen- 
dcRd,  and  dyed  ■eveial  ooloare. 

BUCKWHEAT  (Fr.  BU  Sarratm,  BU  notr  ;  Ger.  Budtwdzen,  Heidekorn  ,  It  Grano 
Sarateno,  Fag^na,  Fraitia ;  8p.  Trigo  Saraceno,  Tn'go  negro  ;  Pol  TatarcOj  GrykOj 
Pohaiea  /  Rap.  Greiteba  /  Lat  Fagrtpyntm)  U  principally  cultivated  in  order  that  it  may 
be  cut  when  young  and  greeUi  and  employed  as  fodder  for  cattle ;  when  allowed  to  ripen, 
the  grain  ia  naually  employed  to  feed  pigeons  and  poultry.  When  ripe  it  is  of  a  deep  yellow 
ooloor,  the  seeds  bearing  a  gzeat  resemblance  to  beech-mafit:  it  will  grow  on  the  poorest 
•oils.  Buckwheat  has  bean  cultivated  in  this  country  from  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
cenlny.  lis  native  countiy  is  unknown,  but  supposed  to  be  Asia.  Beckmann  has  a  veiy 
kamed  dissertation  on  its  introduction  and  early  culture  in  Europe. — (See  HUt  of  Invent 
vol  i  art  Buehoheat,)  The  average  quantity  of  buckwheat  imported,  b  about  10,000 
qoarten.    The  duty  is  the  same  as  on  barley. — (See  Conv  Laws.) 

BUENOS  AYRES,  a  dty  of  South  America,  on  the  south  side  of  the  La  Plata,  about 
SOO  mUes  from  its  junction  with  the  sea,  in  lat  84°  86}'  S.,  long.  68°  23^  W.  Population 
very  di&rently  estimated ;  but  said  {BuUdin  des  Sciences  Geographiqaet,  toI.  xz.p.  162.) 
to  amount  to  SI^OOO.  The  La  PlaU  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  the  worid,  traversing  a 
vait  extent  of  cotmtiy,  of  which  it  is  the  great  outlet  Unluckily,  however,  it  is  of  very  diA 
ficutt  navigation,  being  shallow,  infested  with  rocks  and  sand-banks,  and  exposed  to  sodden 
and  violent  gusta  of  wind.  Ttiere  b  no  harbour  at  Buenos  Ayres,  or  none  worthy  of  the 
name.  Ships  can  only  come  within  2  or  8  leagues  of  the  town  i  there  they  unload  their 
goods  into  boats  ;  from  which  they  are  received  at  the  landing  places  into  carts  that  convey 
them  to  the  town,  which  is  about  i  of  a  league  distant  Ships  that  want  careening  repair  to 
the  bay  of  Barragon,  a  kind  of  port  about  10  leagues  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  dty ;  and  there  also 
(he  outward  booiid  ships  wait  for  their  cargoes.  All  the  timber  used  in  the  construction  of 
heuees,  and  in  the  buikling  and  repairing  of  vessels,  come  down  the  river  from  Paraguay  in 
rafts.  The  principal  articles  of  export  consist  of  hides  and  tallow,  of  which  vast  quantities 
aieeentto  England,  the  United  States,  Holland,  Germany,  &c;  besides  these,  there  are 
exported  bullion  and  viocunna  wool  firom  Peru,  copper  from  Chili,  salt  beef^  nutria  skins,  dec. 
The  imports  prindpally  consists  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods  from  England,  hardware  and 
MTtfaenware  from  ditto,  linens  from  Germany,  fiour  from  the  United  States,  spices,  wines, 
nit  ftih,  machinery,  furniture,  dec :  the  finest  tobacco,  sugars,  wax,  dec  are  brought  from 
the  interior;  as  is  Paraguay  tea,  an  article  in  oonsidenible  demand  in  South  America.  The 
iflkod  trade  carried  on  between  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Peru,  and  Chili,  is  Tery  considerable ; 
ind  its  trade  by  sea  with  foreign  countries  is  daily  beocmiing  of  more  importance. 

Durinf  the  year  1831,  there  were  exported  from  Bnenot  Ayres,  dry  hides,  877,132;  ditto  snited 
4^Si  bone  hides, 40,076 ;  Jerked  beef,  103,780  quintals;  horns.  3,049,017 ;  tips,  101,851 ;  wool,3:),05a 
trrobas;  hair,  3I,d57  ditto;  nutria  skins,  14,502 dozen,  dtc.  The  trade  from  this  country  to  Buenos 
Arret  is  confounded  in  oar  Custom-house  acconnts  with  that  to  Monte  Video,  under  the  general  noma 
of  the  Sutes  of  the  Rfas  de  ta  Plata;  but  by  fhr  tha  largest  shnre  belonps  to  Buenos  Avres.  lu  1831, 
ve  imported  from  these  states,  exclusive  of  bullion,  of  which  no  account  is  kept,  429,9M  nutria  skins 
-(8ec  NuTKiA),  146,006  cwt.  hides.  2,470  cwt.  Ultow,  12,M4  lbs.  sheep's  wool,  &c  The  declared 
value  of  the  articles  of  British  prodace  and  manufkcture  exported  to  these  sutes  during  the  same 

{ear,  was  339,8701. ;  of  which  cottons,  woollens,  hardware,  and  linens  made  more  than  three  fourths. 
B  l»a»  64  Brbish  ships,  of  the  burden  of  13,746  tons,  entered  the  port;  the  total  number  of  foreini 
Tetsela  that  annually  enter  it  beinc  from  300  to  400.  The  commerce  of  Buenos  Ayres  will  no  doubt 
coBtinve  to  Increase  aceording  as  the  vast  countries  situated  on  the  La  Plau,  now  in  a  (leat  degree 
luoeeopled,  are  settled. 
JCraiea,  freights^  Meantretf  ^e.  same  as  those  of  Spain ;  for  which,  see  Cadib. 

[We  shall  only  add  to  what  the  author  has  stoted  eonoemfaig  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  Buenos  Ayres,  or  the  Argentine  Republic,  of  which  it  b  the  cafHtai,  that  the 
•ffiotuit  of  our  domestic  manufactured  cotton$  which  we  export  to  that  country  has  become 
by  no  means  inconsiderable.  It  was  respectively  f  263,000,  $101,000,  $400,000,  and 
^.000,  in  the  four  years  ending  the  30th  of  September,  1637.— .Am.  Ed.] 

BUFF  (Ger.  Buffel,  BUffeOtaute,'  Fr.  Buffle,  Peau  de  buJUa,  et  Peaux  passmen  en 
^tffleti  It.  Bufah,  Cuoio  £  bufido},  a  sort  ofleather  prepared  from  the  skin  of  the  bufialo^ 
maed  with  oil,  after  the  manner  of  chamois.  The  skin  of  elks,  oxen,  and  other  like  ani* 
mall,  when  prepared  after  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  buflalo,  is  likewise  called  buff 
It  is  used  in  making  sword-behs  and  other  articles,  where  great  thickness  and  fimmess  are 
lequired. 

BUGLES,  small  glass  beads  of  diflft^rent  colours.  They  are  in  considerable  demand  m 
Africa,  to  which  they  are  mostly  exported. 

BULLION,  uncoined  gold  and  stiver  in  the  mass.    See  Gold  and  Siltxr. 

BU0T8,  pieces  ef  wood,  cork,  or  some  light  substance,  moored  and  floatl«ig  on  the 
water.  Thoee  of  wood  are  sometimes  solid,  and  sometimes  hollow,  like  a  cask,  and 
■tnmgly  hotq^ ;  Ihey  are  made  of  various  shapes  and  sizes;  and  are  either  private  or 
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2S0  BUOYS. 

Subjoined  is  an 

Account  specifying  the  Buoys  and  Beacons  under  the  Contf  ol  of  tlw  Trinity-Hoii.c,  "^^^^^'^^^ 
with  th..  Raies  of  Charge  on  accoimi  of  the  same  on  Bruish  and  Foreign  Ships,  and  the  Produce 
of  the  Rates  in  each  of  the  Three  Years  euding  with  18i8.~(ParZ.  Paper,  No.  315.  Bess.  iJ533.) 


Bctotof  Cbafge. 


Brili^anlFo- 

raiicu  privilejCoA 

Ve»wi»  Urenes, 

perlViu 


FnreignTe»wt« 

twit  prUilcced 

Ovenea,  per 

Tod. 


In  the  port  of  London  the  following 
rates  are  payable  for  the  iuward  pas 
sasje  only;  viz. — 
The    rates 

vary    from    1 

penny  tQ  1  far- 
thing ^r  ton, 

according     to 

the  description 

of  the  vessels* 

cargoes,     and 

the  places  from 

whence    they 

arrive. 


I  penny 


Sp«iM  • 


For  the  bwoys 
and    beacons 
lu  the  chan 
iipIs    leading 
to    tlio  river 
Thames   and 
port  of  Lon- 
don,including 
loadsinanage 
and  primage, 
alBO  including 
the  dues  for 
mcrly  return 
ed  under  the 
head  of  Tri 
nity      House 
duties     from 
stranger's 

These  dnes  are  also  received  at  the 
porU  of  Gravesend,  Sheerness,  Rochester,  Faver- 
sham,  Leigh,  Maldon,  Colchester,  Ipswich,  Wood- 
brldg»»,  Harwich,  and  Aldboroush,  at  which  they 
are  payable  for  the  inward  passage  only.  The  rate 
on  foreign  vessels  uol  privileged,  is  3  pence  per 
ton,  but  in  other  respects  the  rales  are  determined 
by  the  ancient  usage  of  the  respective  places,  and 
are  generally  one  half  the  amount  of  those  lu  the 
port  of  London. 


Amounts  eollec*ed. 


1830. 


#.  i. 


8,633    7    6 


1831. 


£       t.  4, 


9,313  le   H 


£       s.  d. 


a,44»ie  0^ 


Buoys  off  Yar- 
mouth 

Buoys  and 
beacom  in 
the  river 
Tees 

Exeter  buoys 


Conway  buoys 

Carmarthen 

bnoys 
Aberdovey 

buoys 


i  farthing  per   i  farthing   |  k  f^xthing 

ton.  I  I 

4  pence  per  vessel  under  40  tons,  0 

peace  on  all  others. 

Stone  boats,  5|  1  penny   -  (  2  pence  - 
shillings  per 
annum.         I  I 

3  farthings  per  ton,  each  and  every 
time  of  passing. 

3  farthings  per  ton,  each  time  of  pass- 
ing. 

1  half-penny  |  I  penny    -  I  I  penny  - 
per  ton.       |  I 


Total 


1,806  10   SI 
40»   7    8 


309  14    0 

48  18    9i 
110  »  0^ 


£    11,357  10    3i 


1^35  11    H 
458  17    « 

996    5  10 

40    S  lU 

105  14  III 

31  14  101 


1,803    8  U 

465    7  6 

350  19  7 

45    9  44 

107   T  3 

40    9  9 


12,065    3    7»   11,261  16    ^ 


Trinity  House,  London,  9th  of  March,  1833.  (Errors  excepted.)  J.  HsmsuT^  Secretary. 

Priva/e  Buoys  are  «>  called  from  th«r  belonging  to  private  individuals.  Th«y  are  prin- 
cipally employed  to  mark  the  place  of  the  ship's  anchor,  being  fastened  to  it  by  a  tape  or 
chain,  so  that  the  men  who  go  in  the  boat  to  weigh  it  may  readily  find  out  where  it  ut. 

By  the  1  dt  2  Geo.  4.  c.  75.  >  11.  it  Is  enacted,  that  If  any  person  or  persons  shall  wllAillv  cut  away, 
cast  adrift,  remove,  alter,  doftice,  sink,  or  destroy,  or  In  any  way  Injure  or  conceal,  any  imoy,  bnoy- 
rope  or  mark  belonging  to  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  which  may  be  attached  to  any  ancbor  or  cable  bC' 
Innging  to  any  ship  or  vessel,  whether  la  distress  or  otlierwlee,  such  person  or  persons  so  offtading 
shall  upon  conviction  be  adjudged  puiliv  of  felony,  and  shall  bo  liable  to  he  transported  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  7  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  number  of  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Public Buot/Sfhting  intended  for  the  public  service,  cannot  lie  placed,  altered, or  removed, 
except  by  competent  authority.  They  are  generally  of  a  pretty  large  size  ;  and  are  firmly 
moored  by  chains  or  cables  to  rocks,  large  stones,  anchors,  &&  By  floating  on  the  suriaee 
of  the  water,  they  serve  at  once  to  mark  the  channel  through  which  it  is  safe  to  ateer,  and 
to  point  out  dangers  to  be  avoided,  such  as  sunken  rocks,  shoals,  wrecks  of  vessels,  Sue 
The  places  in,  and  the  purposes  for,  which  buoys  are  exhibited,  are  always  specified  in  good 
charts :  and  as  the  leading  buoys  are  generally  cf  a  peculiar  figure  or  colour,  whicK  is  also 
indicated  in  the  chart,  the  navigator,  as  soon  as  he  recognises  them,  shapes  his  couiae 
accordingly.  Hence  the  great  importance  of  having  buoys  properly  placed*  and  of  their 
being  carefully  marked  in  charts. 
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The  6  C3eo.  4.  c,  125.  $  01,  enacu,  that  every  person  who  Bhall  ride  by,  make  fiist  to,  remoTe,  or 
wUniUy  run  down  or  run  foul  (OTany  vessel  placed  to  exhibit  liglus,  or  auv  buoy  or  beacon  belonging 
to  tDe  corporation  of  the  Trinity  House  of  Deptford  Strond,  or  to  any  other  corporation  havinpr  au* 
tLoritj  to  place  sueb  vessel,  buoy,  or  beacon,  shall,  besides  making  good  all  damage  occasioned 
tbereby,  forfeit,  for  every  such  offence,  any^sum  not  exceeding  60^  nor  less  tban  IQl, 

BURDEN  of  a  ship.    See  Tonkaos. 

BURGUNDY.    See  Wise, 

BU&GUNDY  PITCH,  a  resin,  the  produce  of  the  Pinua  Abies,  or  spruce  fir.  It  is 
obtained  ly  making  incisions  in  the  hark  down  to  the  wood,  whence  it  flows  thickly  and 
langaidly,  immediately  concreting  into  flakes  that  adhere  flrmly  to  the  tree.  These  being 
taken  off  are  melted  in  boiling  water,  and  strained  through  ooaiBe  cloths.  It  is  of  a  ariose 
cansistence,  rather  soft,  has  a  reddish  brown  colour,  and  a  not  unpleasant  smell;  it  is  very 
adhesive.  The  greatest  quantity  is  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Neuichdtel,  whence  it 
u  brought  to  us  packed  in  casks.  A  fictitious  sort  is  made  in  England,  and  found  in  the 
shops  under  the  title  of  common  Burgundy  pitch ;  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  (liability, 
ivant  of  viscidity  and  of  the  odour  which  characterises  the  genuine  sort. 

A  species  of  Burgundy  pitch  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  Norway  spruce  fir.  This, 
which  undeigoee  no  pKeparation^  is  the  radn  or  thud  of  the  old  London  Pharmacopceias.  It 
is  impoflQd  in  the  form  of  tears  or  small  masses,  packed  in  casks,  each  containing  from  1  to 
2  cwt  It  fetches  aliout  half  tlie  price  of  that  which  is  strained.-«(6nr^'«  Supplement  to 
the  PkarmaeoptBiaa,  Thomson's  BispensaUiry,) 

BUSHSL,  a  measvro  of  capacity  for  dry  goods,  as  grain,  fruit,  dry  pulse,  dec  containmg 
4  pecks,  or  8  gallons,  or  |  of  a  quarter* 

The  Wtnchester  bushel  contains  2150'42  cubic  inches,  while  the  Imperial  bushel  con- 
tains 2218-192.  Hence  to  coo  vert  Winchester  bushels  into  imperial,  multiply  by  the  frac- 
tion  ^VV-rA  ^  '9G9447,  or  approiimately  deduct  i,\,th,  and  t^a^^;  ^nd  if  great  accuracy 
be  required,  -^^j^k  ^^<1  fn^itjtn  mora.  To  convert  prices  per  Winchester  bushel  into  prices 
per  Imperial  bu^el,  multiply  by  the  fraction  VrVif'-V? »  or  1*0315157. 

By  the  5  Geo.  4.c.  74.  §  7.  the  bushel  shall  be  "the  standard  measure  of  capacity  for 
toakt  eubih  Hmeyfisk,  potatoes,  or  fruit,  and  all  other  goods  and  things  commonly  sold  by 
heaped  measure.  Tho  bushel  shall  contain  80  4b8.  avoirdupois  of  distilled  water,  being  made 
nmiid,  with  a  plain  and  even  bottom,  and  being  19  J  inches  from  outside  to  outside.  Se&> 
ttoBs  7  and  8  dixeot  the  mode  in  which  the  bushel  shall  be  used  ibr  heaped  measure, 
—(dee  WsioBTs  aitd  Msasurxs.) 

The  standard  measure  of  capacity,  by  this  act,  as  well  for  liquids  as  for  dry  goods  not 
nmsured  by  heaped  measure,  shall  be  the  ffaihn,  C6nuining  10  lbs.  avoirdupois  weight  of 
dittiiled  water  weighed  in  air  at  the  temperature  of  62^  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  the 
barometer  being  at  80  inches;  and  such  measure  shall  be  the  Imperial  standard  gallon 
(containing  277*374  cufate  inches)  ;  and  all  measures  shall  be  taken  in  parts  or  multiples, 
or  certain  proportions,  of  the  said  Imperial  standard  gallon ;  and  the  quart  shall  be  the 
fourth  pert,  and  the  pint  shall  be  an  eighth  of  such  standsrd  gallon ;  and  2  such  gal- 
loos  shall  be  a  peek,  and  8  such  gallons  shall  be  a  bushel,  and  8  such  bushels  a  quarter  of 
corn  or  other  dry  goods  not  measured  by  heaped  measure. 

BUSHIRE  OB  ABUSHIRE,  a  sea-port  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Fars,  on  the 
north-east  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  lat  29°  N.,  long.  50*^  W  E.  Population  uncertain, 
but  c&timated  by  Major  Wilson  at  from  15,000  to  20,000.  Bushire  is  situated  at  the  north- 
em  extremity  c^  a  sandy  peninsula,  to  the  north  and  east  oi  which  is  the  bay.  There  is  a 
convenient  anchorage  for  large  ships  due  west  from  the  town,  3  or  4  miles  distant,  in  from 
25  to  28  feet  water;  but  ships  of  300  tons  burden  or  thereby  lie  in  the  inner  roads,  to  tlie 
north,  sbout  6  miles  from  shore ;  the  anchorage  is  pretty  goo<I ;  but  during  violent  north- 
westerly galea,  they  arc  sometimes  obliged  to  cut  their  cables,  and  bear  np  for  Karak,  a  small 
island  about  15  leagues  W.  N.  W.  of  Bushire.  The  water  immediately  to  the  east  of 
the  town  is  deep,  but  the  passage  to  it  is  obstructed  by  a  bar,  which  cannot  be  passed  by 
vessels  drawing  more  than  8  or  9  feet  water,  except  at  spring  tides,  when  there  is  a  rise  of 
from  8  to  10  feet.  The  variation  in  1811  was  4*^  43'  W.— (C/*«r/  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
by  Captain  Jiitckie,  dice.)  The  climate  here,  as  in  all  the  other  ports  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
is  eitrrmely  hot,  particularly  in  June,  July,  and  August  The  unhealthy  season  is  in  the 
Ian  of  tlie  year. 

Troik,  4<» — Bushire  has  a  good  deal  of  trade,  particularly  with  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and 
Madras.  Its  merchants  supply  almost  all  Persia  with  Indian  commodities ;  as,  also,  with  a 
good  many  of  those  brought  from  Europe.  Of  the  unports  from  India,  indigo,  sugar,  sugar 
candy,  and  spices  are  the  most  important ;  the  steel  of  Imlia  i»  preferred  in  Persia  to  every 
other,  and  is  made  into  excellent  sabres :  tin  is  brought  from  Banca ;  and  cofl*ee  is  princi- 
)«ily  supplied  by  Mocha  and  other  ports  on  tiie  Arabian  Gulf.  Englit-h  cotton  gomls.  not- 
withstanding the  admitted  inferiority  of  our  red  dyes, — a  colour  in  great  esteem  in  Persia,-— 
hate  already  gone  far  to  supersede  those  that  were  fuhnerly  brought  from  Hindostau ;  and 
the  demand  for  them  is  rapidly  extending,  and  is  susceptible  of  an  almost  indefinite  increase. 
BmUss  tfaoee  imported  «t  Bualme,  a  good  xnany  ai«  introduced  tiiroogh  Bossorah,  and 
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•ome  through  Tnikey  and  Russia ;  the  latter  by  way  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  former  of  Smyrna 
and  Constantuiople.  Hitherto,  indeed,  a  considerable  part  of  the  cottons  imported  through 
the  last  mentioned  channels  have  been  supplied  by  SwitaEerland'and  Germany, — ^dieii 
fabrics  having  been,  in  some  respects,  better  fitted,  than  ours  for  the  Turkish  and  Persian 
markets ;  but  they  seem  to  have  lost  this  advantage,  as  our  exports  of  cottons  to  Turkey 
are  now  rapidly  increasing.  Woollen  goods,  cutlery,  watches,  dec,  sent  to  India  from 
England,  are  thence  exported  to  Bushire.  Imitation  shawls>  of  the  prt^r  size  and  pattern, 
are  said  to  meet  with  a  &ir  sale.  The  exports  principally  consist  of  raw  silk,  Kennan  wool, 
Kerman  and  Cashmere  shawls^  carpets,  horses,  silk  goods,  dried  ihuta,  wine,  grain,  copper, 
turquoises,  asafoetida,  gall-nuts,  pearl%  and  other  articles  of  minor  importanoa.  Tuney 
annually  supplies  Peisia  with  a  very  considerable  amount  of  bullion,  moat  part  ei  which  w 
aent  to  India. 

Of  the  Fenian  exports,  raw  silk  is  the  most  Important  It  is  produced  to  some  extent  in 
every  province ;  but  Gheelan  and  Mazunderan  are  those  which  are  moat  cslebraled  for  its 
growth.  In  the  former,  about  900,000  lbs.  are  annually  raised.  Ruaaia  is  a  lai^  castoroer 
for  this  article.  Dried  fruits  and  dates  are  sent  in  considerable  quantities  to  India.  Horses 
are  largely  exported  to  India  both  by  aea  and  land ;  they  serve  for  mounting  our  Indian 
cavalry,  and  for  supplying  the  large  private  demand  that  always  obtaina  in  Hindoatan  ibr 
this  noble  animal.  Thou^  neither  so  swift  nor  so  beantiAil  as  these  of  Arabia,  the  Persiaa 
horses  are  large,  more  powerful,  and,  all  things  considered,  better  tat  cavalry.  Tliey  am 
capable  of  supporting  an  extraordinary  degree  of  iatigue.  Wine  of  Shiraz  enjoya  a  degree 
of  celebrity,  to  which,  judging  from  the  few  samples  we  have  seen,  it  seems  but  ill  entitled. 
Mr.  Frazer  says,  that  it  is  made  in  so  careless  a  manner,  titat,  in  choosing  it,  not  more  than 
1  bottle  in  4  or  6  can  be  made  use  oL  Persian  k^xaoco  and  yellow  dye  berries  are  higUy 
esteemed  ;  the  former  enters  to  a  considerable  extent  into  the  trade  to  Turkey  as  well  as  to 
India ;  the  berries  bring  a  very  high  price  in  our  markets,  but  the  imports  hitherto  have 
been  inconsiderable.  Turquoises,  asofoetida,  and  various  sorts  of  drugs,  rose  water,  with 
other  minor  articles,  form  part  of  the  exports.  Sheeps*  uid  goats'  wool  is  also  exported. 
The  best  is  that  of  Kerman.  The  down  furnished  by  the  goats  of  thia  province  ta  almoot 
as  fine  as  that  ofthe  Thibet  or  shawl  goats.  Cotton  is  extensively  produced  in  Persia ;  the 
Russians  carry  away  some,  but  the  greater  pert  is  used  in  the  country.  Grain  is  aent  to 
Muscat,  but  not  in  l^rge  quantities.  The  pearl  trade  is  now  principally  centered  at  Muaeat 
The  imports  of  copper  into  Calcutta  from  Bushire,  Bussorah,  and  other  ports  ofthePeiaiaa  • 
Gulf,  during  the  7  yearn  ending  with  1837-Se,  were  valued  at  about  80,000il  a  year.  Hub 
copper  is  principally  the  produce  of  the  Persian  mines,  mixed,  however,  widi  some  RoasiBn 
copper  from  Georgia.  Of  manufrictured  articles,  the  principal  are  carpets  of  the  most  bcao- 
tiful  faliric ;  shawls,  partly  native,  and  partly  brought  foom  Cashmere ;  velvets,  silk  goods, 
gold  and  silver  brocades,  and  a  &w  other  articles.  The  trade  between  Persia  and  Russia 
by  the  Caspian  Sea  is  very  considerable.  Most  part  of  the  paper  nsed  in  the  former  ia  eup* 
pHed  by  the  latter.  The  furs  of  Russia  find  a  ready  market  in  Persia ;  but  it  ia  a  ibet  worth 
mentioning,  that  Persian  merdiants  have  recently  been  seen  at  the  Leipaic  frars*  eanying 
gold  thither  for  American  furs  I — {Vrquhart  on  the  Rewurcet  of  TWA;^,  p.  165.)  The 
Russian  provinces  on  the  Caspian  derive  their  suppliea  of  indigo  from  Peiaia  by  way  of 
Bushire. 

The  official  returns  show  that  the  total  value  of  the  entire  trade,  imports  as  well  as  exportu,  carried 
on  between  Britbh  India  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  at  aa  average  of  the  7  yean  ending  with  1^88,  was 
(taklnii;  the  rupee  at  %$.)  1,S37,16V.  a  year.  Of  this  amount,  Galeutta  participated  to  the  extant  of 
959,68(U.,  Madras  of  51,9SU.,  and  Bombay  of  7S3,447{.  Thi«,  however,  iucludeg  the  trade  to  Muaeat 
and  Bussorah,  as  well  as  to  Bushire,  and  we  have  no  means  ofdiscrirotnating  the  separate  amount  of 
each.  It  appears.  Indeed*  from  an  account  in  the  same  paper  whence  these  malementa  are  taken,  that 
of  31  ships  belonging  to  the  Persian  Gulf  that  arrived  at  Bombay  daring  the  7  yean  referred  to,  SB 
belonged  to  Muscat,  and  only  7  to  Bushire.  But  It  must  not  be  supposed  Uiat  the  trade  to  these  placec 
is  in  this  proportion,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  Arabian  ships  trading  to  Bussnrah  belong  to  Mus- 
cat. It  may,  however,  be  fairly  presumed,  that  the  arrivals  of  Gulf  ships  at  Calcutta  asd  Madras 
would  be  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  those  at  Bombay ;  but  the  destination  of  the  Brtitsh  ships 
trading  to  the  Gulf  not  being  given,  and  it  being  customary  for  most  ships  to  visit  boUi  Bushire  and 
BuBsornh,  it  is  iinpossilile  to  say  whether  the  value  of  the  trade  to  the  fbrnier,  as  compared  with  that 
to  the  latter  and  Muscat,  corresponds  with  the  number  of  ships  they  mpectively  send  to  India. 

Water  at  Bushire  is  ezceesively  bad  and  dear  {  but  excellent  water,  and  in  great  aJbnndaace,  any 
be  had  at  Karak.  The  anchorage  at  this  island  is  safe  at  all  times ;  and  ships  nrny  lie  close  to  the 
beach.  Sir  John  Malcolm  suggested,  that  the  permanent  possefiston  of  Karak  would  be  an  obfect  of 
ctinsiderable  importance  s  and  we  are  rather  inclined  to  agree  with  him.  It  is  of  no  value  to  the  Per- 
sians, and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  ti>ey  would  be  glad  to  cede  it  for  a  trifling  connidoratioa.  Its 
possession  would  not  only  enable  us  to  command  the  navigation  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  but  if  would 
form  a  dep6t  where  goods  destined  for  Bushire,  Bussorah,  &c.  might  be  kept  in  perfect  safety,  and  in 
a  eituation  the  most  convenient,  being  readilv  accesFible  to  all  sorts  of  Arabian  vessels.  A  taste  for 
British  cottons  and  woollens  is  now  fbrmiug  in  all  the  vast  countries  watered  by  tbe  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris,  or  which  derive  their  supplies  from  the  emporia  erected  on  their  banks :  and  It  Is  of  the  great- 
est consequence  that  nothing  be  omiUed  that  may  serve  to  fiieltiUite  the  diflbsioli  of  this  taste,  and 
the  means  of  gratifying  it. 

Jlfoaey.— Accounts  are  kept  in  tomans  of  50  abasses,  or  100  mamoodis.  The  toman  is  a  Peraian  gold 
eoin,  containing,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Bombay  mint,  from  71*9  to  07  gr.  pure  metal,  beiuf 
eonseqneatly  equal  to  from  1^.  7|d.  to  ll«.  lid.  sterliag.  The  toman  of  Buoetali  is  worth  about  Ms.. 
aod  that  of  Gombraoa  about  a4s.   Theafl»  witli  Pemlaa  and  foreign  lA var  ceioa  af  att  denofaiaaAleaab 
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■r*  ftnmd  it  Bniliire  t  bm  tbe  rate*  of  the  fbralfn  eoina  «r«  perpetually  Ttryinf ,  and  tli«  welyht  of 
ib9  native  coiiu  is  also  subject  to  frequent  changes. 

Weigku  and  Measure$.—Qoli  and  silver  are  weifhed  by  tbe  niscal  of  9  dwt.  23  7-lS  gr.,  or  8  dwt. 
very  nearly. 

IIM  conuaerctel  weights  vary  aeeording  to  tbe  conamodlties  sold,  and  the  places  where  they  are 
mcd.  Tbe  maund  tabree  weighs  6|  lbs.  avoirdupois  at  the  Custom-house,  but  only  Oi  lbs.  at  the  be- 
nsr.  This  weight  is  used  by  dealers  in  sugar,  coffee,  copper,  and  all  sorts  of  drugs.  The  maund 
eopra  Is  7|  Iha.  at  tha  Cuatoaft-hooee,  and  fh>m  7^  to  7i  ibs.  at  tbe  bacaar.  Dealers  to  rice  and  other 
artklea  of  fvovlaioB  use  thla  weight.    The  maund  sbaw  la  double  tbe  maund  Ubree,  or  13|  lbs. 

Pearis  are  weighed  by  tbe  abbas  -  t-25  gr.  l^y. 

There  are  various  sorts  of  gos*s  or  cubits.  One  called  the  royal  gus  ■•  371  Bng.  inches ;  the  com- 
mtm  gqs  is  two  thirds  of  the  former,  or  S5  inches. 

Tbe  rersiao  leagiw  or  pacasang  Is  l-80tb  of  a  degree  of  the  equator,  and  should,  therefore,  be  equal 
to  3  miles  3  IVirlonga  and  S5  poles  Englfaih. 

The  ariaba,  or  principal  corn  measure^  is  equivalent  to  about  S  Wincb.  quarters. 

For  ftarthar  particulars,  see  Mtbmkr,  Fofura  m  Jinkm^  tome  iL  p.  75.;  JCmiMtr'*  Mmvtr  s/  fJks  P»r- 
sisa  Jfopire,  p.70.  %  Ff9$^9  TtrM-cb  i>»  (Jle  Shartt  tf  tk»  Ctufia%y  ^ppm.  pp.  351^384.;  Pari.  Paper, 
Ko.  T»,^H.  Bess.  18Si.  pp.  ftS»-«38.;  JCeUy*s  OHnldl  JUiroiogy;  1%ormt0n*»  £s«t  /adisa  Caleu- 

BU8S,  a  amall  loa  reanlp  twed  hy  oa  and  the  Butch  in  the  herring  Bshery,  commonly 
from  60  to  60  toot  buiden,  and  sometimes  more.  A  buss  has  two  small  sheds  or  cabins ; 
ana  at  the  pow»  and  Che  other  at  the  stern :  that  at  the  prow  serves  for  a  kitchen. — (See 

B(J8BoBAH  Oft  BA8RAH,  a  city  of  Arabia,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  8hatp«l-Arab 
(tbe  name  given  to  the  river  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates), 
above  70  miles  Ikhd  its  mouth,  lat  30^  SO'  N.,  long.  47^  3d'  E.  Population  about  60,000, 
eoosiKing  of  Arabs,  Tuiks,  Penians,  Armenians,  Jews,  dec  The  houses  and  streets  are 
mean  and  fihhj.  There  ia  a  vast  area  within  the  walls,  occupied  prmcipally  by  gardens 
and  phtntatians  of  data  trees,  and  intersected  by  canals,  on  which  are  numerous  small 
oaft. 

Thi  bar  St  tbe  month  of  the  8hat«l-Arab  has  only  about  13  feet  water,  but  the  channel 
within  ia  deep,  so  that  ships  of  600  tone  burden,  provided  they  cross  the  bar  at  the  springs, 
msy  without  diiBculty  aacend  the  river  aa  iar  as  the  city ;  and  both  its  grand  branches  may 
be  navigated  to  a.  great  distance  by  smaller  vessels.  Bussorah  is  the  principal  inlet  on  the 
east,  tbmagh  which  Indian  and  other  Eastern  producU  find  their  way  into  the  Turkish 
em^ira.  Its  commerce  is,  therefore,  even  at  present,  pretty  considerable ;  and  were  the  rich 
and  eztenaive  countries  traverMd  by  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  occupied  by  a  civilized 
and  industrioaa  people,  it  would  he  very  great  Its  imports  from  Ipdia  and  Europe  are 
sinllar  to  thoae  at  Busuaa  (which  see)  ;  from  Persia  it  imports  shawls,  pearls  from  Bab- 
nm,  dec,  and  oofiee  finon  Mocha.  At  an  average,  6  or  8  Britiah  ships  arrive  in  the  course 
of  the  year  from  India ;  but  the  nrincipal  part  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  in  Arabian  bottoms, 
the  merchants  of  Mnseal  being  tne  owners  of  some  of  the  finest  ships  that  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Indian  aeaa.  Its  exports  are  {nincipally  bullion,  pearls,  dates,  copper,  raw  silk, 
hwsas,  gall  note,  and  drugs.  Captain  Hamilton  mentions,  that  in  the  earhr  part  of  last  cen- 
tnry,  the  exports  of  datea  from  Bussorah  exceeded  10,000  tons  a  year. — (New  account  of 
ihe  Bad  MSec,  vol  L  pw  78.)  The  commerce  with  the  interior  is  conducted  hy  means  of 
caravans  to  Alej^  and  Bagdad ;  hot  it  might  be  carried  on  to  much  more  advantage  by 
means  of  steau-boats.  It  has  been  proposed  to  forward  mails  from  India  by  steam  hy  the 
Shst^Arab  and  the  Euphratea  to  Bir,  thence  by  land  to  Scanderoon,  and  again  by  steam 
to  Gibraltar  and  England. 

JII^M.^ Ajl  sorts  of  eolns  eirevlate  here,  but  their  values  are  eonstamiy  iuetnating.  Aceounts  aro* 
kepi  ia  «tM^odie$  of  10  danhuf  or  100  /mss  ,*  100  «mN#ediM  saake  a  tosiaa,  whkh  may  be  valued  at 
about  13  skea  rupees,  or  SOt.  eterllag. 

Wtighi^  m»d  JMsMinnM.— Gold  and  silver  are  weighed  by  tba  sAeftj  of  100  «isM2«,  or  7,S00  Eng.  grains. 

The  eommereial  weights  are  the  ewamd  autr—^  the  aiawul  se/y  or  «ms«,  and  the  oka  «/  Bagdad,  1 
•eiis <-  19 OS. avoirddpois i %k  vaklas •■  1  oke  of  Bagdad -•  47i  os. avoir.)  I  maund  atteree ->  Ulbs. 8 
ea.  avoir.}  1  maund  SDiy  -  90  lbs.  4  oa.  avoir.;  1  autra  of  indigo  "  186  kbe.  15  oa.  avoir. 

These  ar«  the  welghu  used  by  the  Buropeans  settled  at  Bussorah  s  iboee  used  by  ihe  Arabians  dif- 
fer a  little  firon  the  above,  and  frequently  also  ameng  tbeBuelvea«>-a  cireaoisunce  to  which  the  mer- 
chsnt  must  pay  particular  attention. 

The  long  measures  are  the  Aleppo  yard  for  sUks  and  woollens  - 1  fbet  S*4  faiehes;  the  Radded  do. 
Ibr  cottons  and  itneas- 1  feel  lOt  Inches  %  the  Bagdad  do.  for  all  pwpoeas  -  S  feet  7*0  taiches. 

For  Awther  details  as  to  the  cesMiieree  of  Bussomh,  see  jnuMfr's  Mam0ir  an  tka  Panimn  EmfhOt  p. 
1834  the  act*  BiwBnB  la  this  Dictionary  i  JCUIy'j  OrianMMttroUgjf  f  Tkami^**  JBsst  indasa  C^uia. 
ler,  p.  4M.    NIebahr  haa  gives  a  plan  of  Bnssonh,  ra^Mga  am  JlrMa,  toms  11.  p.  170. 

BUTLERAGB.    See  Pbisam. 

BUTT,  a  vassel  or  measure  for  wine, contaming  Shogsheada,  or  ISO  wine  gallons. 

BUTTER  (jy^Sm&Tf  Dn.  Bo/er/  Vr.  Btwre/  Oer,  Sutter/  It.  Burro,  Butiro ^ 
Lat.JBii/ynim/  Pot  JlbaA»/  Port  JfimMgo  /  Rue.  diacclo  KoroufCt  B^Manieea;  8w. 
Sm9r),  as  every  one  knows,  is  a  fat,  onctnona,  and,  in  temperate  elimates,  a  pretty  firm  sub 
Hanee,  obtaoied  from  milk,  or  rather  from  cream,  by  the  process  of  churning. 

Tlie  varione  ctrcumeiancca  attending  the  introduction  and  use  of  butter  in  antiquity 
haie  been  investigated  by  Beckmaim  with  great  learning  and  indnstvy.  The  conclusion  at 
wfaiBfa  ha  airivea  is,  **  thai  batter  was  not  used  either  hj  tlui  Greeks  or  Romans  in  cooking 

YouL-ir. 
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An  Aceoant  of  tbe  Total  Quantity  (in  Hundred  Weights)  of  BuUer  imported  Into  Great  Britah  fh» 
Foreign  Ck>ttntrie«  and  Ireland,  in  each  Year,  fVom  5th  of  January,  1801,  to  5th  of  January,  183S; 
diatinginshing  the  Quantity  f^om  Ireland,  from  the  Isles  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  lian,  from  Hol- 
land and  the  Netherlands,  and  from  all  other  Foreign  Countries ;,  and  suting  the  Rate  and  Amoant 
of  Duly  in  each  Year  paid  thereon. 
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79,590 

0    6    6                          — 

isog 

1810 

317,676 
311,531 

36 
611 

44.061 
5,956 

82,185 
36,676 

76,283 
83,344 

0  10   0  4  4r  ewt.  ((yom5chofJiily) 

1811 

353,791 

850 

~. 

2,451 

2,810 

_ 

_ 

1812 

31M75 

27 

23,415 

8,451 

95,894 

106    4    4 

..^ 

1813 
1814 

351,833 
815,421 

1.8W 

there 
96,560 

cords  we 
17,373 

re  destro 
115,798 

yad  by  fire. 
7,307  18    8 

5  l|rewt.(froraI5th«fAprU) 

1815 

320.655 

044 

106,885 

17,470 

125,.300 

32,301  10    6 

_ 

1816 

280,586 

837 

61,753 

2.062 

64,143 

48J37  n    5 

£1  ^  cwt.  (from  5tli  of  April) 

1817 

305,662 

338 

80;279 

152 

90,690 

30,540  10    4 

1818 

352,538 

1,917 

66,332 

15,944 

83,601 

83,550  10    1 

_ 

1819 

429,614 

1,256 

63,498 

3,295 

66,030 

65,836  16    4 

_ 

1890 

457,730 

275 

65.096 

2.293 

68,537 

68,378  15    0 

_ 

1831 

413.088 

190 

09,345 

16,291 

115397 

115,980  19    4 

__ 

1823 

377.651 

391 

108.501 

9,627 

118,420 

118,263  18  10 

.^ 

1833 

466,834 

887 

101,549 

20,894 

192,331 

192,164  14  10 

.. 

182« 

431,174 

805 

132,093 

38.255 

160,654 

160,854  10    9 

..» 

1835 

425,670 

3M 

160,048 

118,975 

279,418 

963,861  10    6 

_ 

1820 

f  - 

131 

186,779 

59,268 

196,200 

903,180    8    8 

_ 

1897 

866 

142»658 

68,117 

211,141 

900,437    1    8 

_ 

1828 

— 

403 

145.647 

55,533 

201,678 

105,850    7    0 

— 

1829 

-~ 

445 

116,233 

81,485 

148,164 

147,907    4    1 

_ 

1830 

— 

585 

77,025 

31,332 

108,854 

109,881  15  11 

~. 

1831 

-- 

623 

80.900 

43,147 

123,670 

121,336  19    6 

— 

1833 

— 

831 

03,409 

88,460 

131,903 

198,380    0    8 

— 

A".  ^.— W«  have  omitud  f rs*  and  Ifrs.  frona  this  aecount'j  but  they  ara  allowed  for  in  the  coiamn  of 
totals. 
Custom  House,  London,  5th  of  October,  1888. 

[There  ii  do  butter  wiperior  to  what  is  made  in  oor  own  oountry.  Of  this,  too,  the  fresh 
butter  with  which  tbe  Philadelphia  mftrltet  is  auppiied,  haa  the  charMter  of  being  ••  good 
as  any  other  of  the  same  deecripiion;  while  the  Iwst  butter  which  ia  put  up,  ao  ae  to  keep 
for  a  considerable  time,  ia  that  made  at  Goshen,  in  the  State  of  New  Toik.  The  gUidei 
butter  from  Somerset  county,  Pennsylv&tua,  although  perhaps  inferior  generally  to  the 
Goshen,  is  also  of  an  excellent  quality. 

During  a  period  of  four  years,  upwards  of  600,000  pounds  of  butter  have  been,  on  the 
average,  exported  annually  from  the  United  States^  mostly  to  the  West  Indies  and  8oath 
^America. — Am.  Ed,] 

BUTTONS  (Du.  Knoopen  /  Fr,  Bouton  g  Ger.  KfOpfe  /  It  BtMani ,•  Rub.  PogmoixA s 
Sp.  Bctones)  are  well  known  articles,  serving  to  fosten  elotfaes,  dlc&  They  are  manufoctored 
of  an  endless  Tsrietj  of  materbls  and  forms. 

It  might  have  been  aufipoaed,  that  the  nanafhctore  of  suah  an  article  as  this  would  have  been  left 
to  be  carried  on  according  to  the  viewa  and  interesU  of  those  concerned,  individaala  being  allowed  to 
select  any  sort  of  button  they  pleased,  guch,  however,  has  not  been  the  case ;  and  various  statutes 
have  been  passed,  pointing  oui  tbe  kind  of  buttons  to  be  worn,  and  the  way  in  which  t^y  are  to  ba 


•  Butter  Imported  in  British  ahippinf,  or  in  shippinf  of  sutes  in  amity  with  his  llajasty,waa  admitted 
free  of  dutv  under  the  authority  of  Orders  in  0>uneil,  by  virtue  of  the  act  80  C»eo.  8.  c.  9t^  from  19th 
of  July,  1790,  cominned  by  subsequent  acts  until  6  months  after  the  ratiflcallon  of  the  definitive  treaty 
of  peace,  and  further  continued,  by  Order  in  Council,  until  25th  of  September,  1814. , 

t  No  account  can  be  furnished  of  the  quantities  of  butter  Imported  from  Ireland  Ibr  the  yean  sub- 
aequont  to  1825,  the  records  of  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  having  been  dtecontiuBed, 
in  consequence  of  the  regulations  adopted  for  Ihe  purpose  of  giving  eflhct  to  the  law  whlfek  placed  the 
intercourse  bstwaea  the  two  SMUtries  on  the  ft>otl]ic  of  a  coutiof  traffic 
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mde !  Koft  of  thn«  ragnlatloM  have  laekUf  fiUlen  Into  disiiae,  but  they  still  octnpj  •  I>laee  In  tht 
MatHte  book,  and  may  be  enforced.  The  following  are  amongst  the  more  prominent  of  these  regain* 
Uont  :— 

No  person  shall  make,  tell,  or  set  apon  any  clothes,  or  wearing  garments  whatsoever,  any  buttons 
nsde  of  cloth,  aerge,  drugget,  fVieze,  caroblet,  or  any  other  stuff  of  which  clothes  or  wearing  garments 
are  made,  or  any  buttons  made  of  wood  only,  and  turned  in  Imitation  of  other  buttons,  on  pain  of  for- 
feiting 4Qs.  per  doxen  for  all  such  bnttons.— (4  Gto.  1.  c.  7.) 

No  tailor  shall  set  on  any  buttons,  or  bntton-holea,  of  serge,  drugget,  ^c,  under  penalty  of  4Q«.  for 
every  doaoh  of  battona  or  button-holes  so  made  or  set  on. 

No  person  ahall  use  or  wear,  on  any  clothes,  garments,  or  apparel  whatsoever,  except  velvet,  any 
buttons  or  button-holes  made  of  or  bound  with  cloth,  serge,  drugget,  frieze,  camblet,  or  other  stttflrs 
whereof  clothes  or  woollen  garments  are  usually  made,  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  40s>  per  dozen,  under 
i  similar  penalty.— (7  Oeo.  1.  c.  tt.) 

To  prevent  the  frauds  which  U  is  alleged  had  taken  place  In  the  manniHettire  of  gilt  and  plated  but- 
tons,  an  act,  X  Geo.  3.  c.  6.,  wa#  passed,  which  regulates  what  shall  be  deemed  gilt  and  what  plated 
buttons :  and  imposes  penalties  onthnee  who  order  as  well  as  on  those  who  make  ai^  buttons  with 
die  words  **gUt"  or  ^plated**  marked  upon  them,,  except  they  be  gilt  and  plated  as  the  act  directs. 
Inasmneh  as  this  statute  goes  to  obviate  a  ft-and,  it  Is,  perhnps,  expedient ;  but  no  apology  can  be 
nwde  for  the  regulations  previously  alluded  to,  which  are  at  oom  vexatious  and  absurd. 

The  importation  of  buttons  from  abroad  waa  prohibited  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  But  the  0  Geo.  4. 
c.  107.  ^  SA.  repealed  this  prohibition,  and  they  may  now  be  importea,  for  home  consumption,  on  pay* 
big  an  0i  aoisrsm  duty. 

[ButtoDft  ooDstitate  aa  article  of  exportation  firom  the  tfnited  Stateti  chteBj  to  South 
America.— iLn.  Ed,], 


C. 


CABBAGC,  a  biennial  plant  (BroMsiea  Lin.),  of  whirli  there  are  many  Tarietiei.  It  b 
too  well  known  to  require  any  particular  description ;  it  ia  extensivdy  cultivated  in  the 
vicini^  of  London.  Sour  crout,  or  properly  $auer  krattt,  h  a  very  favourite  dish  in  Qer- 
many ;  it  coneiat  of  a  fermented  mass  of  talted  cabbage. 

CABLES  are  atrong  ropes  or  chainsi  prindpaUy  need  in  the  anchoring  or  mooring  of 
•hips. 

1.  Rope  Cfablts  are  in  Europe  princtpally  manufactored  of  hemp;  but  in  the  East  they 
are  veiy  frequently  made  at  coir,  or  of  the  fibrous  part  of  the  eoco  nut,  and  in  some  places, 
particularly  on  the  Bed  Sea,  of  &e  coating  of  the  branches  of  tile  date4ree.  Hemp  cables 
are  formed  of  three  principal  strands,  every  strand  of  three  lopee,  and  every  rope  of  three 
twists.  The  twists  have  more  or  fewer  threads  according  to  the  gieater  or  less  thickness  of 
the  cable.  All  vessels  have  ready  for  service  three  caUes  which  are  usually  designated  the 
theel  cahia,  the  best  bower  cablo,  and  the  small  bower  cable ;  but  besides  these,  most  ships 
have  some  spare  cables.  The  cndbary  length  of  a  cable  is  from  100  to  120  fathoms.  The 
following  are  the  existing  regulations  as  to  the  manufacture  of  hemp  cables  and  cordage : — 

No  person  shall  make  or  sell  any  cordage  fi>r  shipping  In  which  any  hemp  la  used,  called  short 
dkuclring,  half  clean,  whale  line,  or  other  toppings,  coaiila,  or  any  damsged  hemp,  on  pais  of  forfeiting 
the  same,  and  also  treble  the  value  thereof. 

Cables,  hawsers,  or  ropes,  made  of  materials  not  prohibitad  by  this  act,  and  whose  quality  shall  be 
IsfRfior  to  clean  Petersburgh  hemp,  eball  be  deemed  inferior  cordage,  and  the  same  shall  be  disUn- 
gabbed  by  markina  on  the  tally,  stdpU  or  inferior*  Manufiicturen  making  default  herein  forfeit  for 
svery  hundred  walcbt  of  cordage,  l<b. 

Manufacturers  are  to  afllx  their  namee  and  manufactory  to  new  cordage  belbra  soldi  under  the  Uke 


C>rfehure  ;  and  putting  a  fahe  name  ia  a  forfeiture  of  901. 

Persons  making  cable      -  -  -       •  - 

four  times  the  value, 


Persons  making  cables  of  old  and  overworn  stuff,  containing  above  7  Inchas  fai  compass,  shaU  forfeit 


Vf^ideU  beUmging  to  British  snbjects,  having  on  board  foreign-made  cordage,  are  to  make  entij 
thereof,  on  entoring  into  any  British  port,  on  penalty  of  tOs.  fbr  every  hundred  weight.  But  this  hi 
not  to  extend  to  oiirdage  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  nor  to  materials  at  present  used  by  any  vessels 
kttUt  abroad  before  this  act.— <35  G>fe.  3.c.  56.) 

2.  hron  ddfles, — The  application  of  strong  iron  chains  or  cables  to  the  purposes  of  navi* 
gation  is  a  late  and  an  important  discovery,  for  which  we  aie  indebted  to  Captain  Samuel 
Brown,  R.  N.  It  is  singular,  indeed,  that  this  application  should  not  have  been  made  at  a 
much  earlier  period.  On  rocky  bottoms  or  where  coral  is  abundant,  a  hempen  cable  speedily 
chafes,  and  is  often  quite  destroyed  in  a  few  months,  or  perhaps  days.  A  striking  instance 
of  this  occurred  in  the  voyage  of  discovery  under  the  orders  of  M.  Dougaiovilte,  who  lost 
six  aodiors  in  the  space  of  nine  days,  arid  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck ;  a  result,  says  that 
aMe  seaman,  which  wocrid  not  have  happened,  **  si  nous  eussions  ^e  munis  dcs  quelqtte* 
chaines  difer.  (Test  wte  ftrieaution  que  ne  doJverU  Jamais  oublier  iaus  les  ruwigateurs 
ieataUs  et  de  pareils  9nyage»"-^(  ^oya^  auiour  du  Monde^  p.  207.  4to  ed.)  The  work 
from  whidi  this  extract  is  taken  was  published  in  1771 ;  and  yet  it  was  not  tiU  nesAy  forty 
yeats  after,  thnt  any  attempt  was  made  practically  to  profit  by  so  judidous  a  suggestion. 
The  dtfliculttes  in  the  way  of  importing  hemp  from  1808  lo  1814,  and  ite  consequent  high 
price,  gave  the  first  great  etlomlus  to  tlie  manufactars  of  iron  cables. 

Iron  cablee  are  constructed  in  different  ways — (see  J^iseyc.  Meirop.) ;  but  they  are  nai* 
fennly  tried  by  a  madhine,  which  atraias  them  by  a  foiee  gveater  than  the  absolute  strength 
of  th9  bempm  enbie  they  am  intended  to  replace.  By  (his  means  the  tia^^f  accident  froi^ 
T  S  ^ 
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defective  links  is  eneo.ua1]y  obviated ;  and  there  are  exceedibg^ly  few  indtanoet  in  which  tn 
iron  cable  has  broken  at  sea.  Their  great  weight  also  contributes  to  their  strength,  inasmaeh 
as  the  impulse  of  the  ship  is  checked  before  the  cable  is  brought  nearly  to  a  straight  line,  or 
that  the  strain  approaches  to  a  maximam.  Bolts  and  shackles  are  provided  at  every  fiithom 
or  two  fathoms,  by  striking  out  which  the  ship  may,  if  necessaiy,  be  detached  from  her 
anchors  with  less  difficulty  than  a  hempen  cable  can  b«  cut 

Even  in  their  most  defective  form,  iron  cables  are  a  great  deal  stronger  than  those  of 
hemp ;  and  as  to  durability,  no  sort  of  comparison  can  be  made.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  they  should  be  rapidly  superseding  the  latter ;  which  are  now  almost  wholly  laid  aside 
in  the  navy,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  also,  in  the  merchant  service. 

[We  im|x>rt  cables  and  cordage  for  tlie  most  part  from  Russia,  and  export  diese  aittcles 
to  the  South  'American  States  and  the  West  Indiea-- Am.  Ed.] 

CACAO,  or,  as  it  is  commonly,  but  incorrectly  written  in  this  eountry,  Coeoa  (Ft.  and 
•  Sp.  Cacan ;  Ger.  Kakao),  the  seed,  or  nuts  of  the  eacao  tree  {Theohroma  cacao),  growing 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  many  parts  of  South  America.  It  is  said,  by  Mr.  Bryan  Ed- 
uards,  to  bear  some  resemblance,  both  in  size  and  shape,  to  a  young  bhekkeart  cherry. 
The  nuts  are  contained  in  pods,  much  like  a  cucumber,  that  proceed  immediately  from  all 
parts  of  the  body  and  larger  branches ;  each  pod  contains  from  20  to  dO  nuts,  of  the  size  of 
large  almonds,  veiy  compactly  set.  The  shell  of  the  nut  is  of  a  dark  brown  coloar,  brittle^ 
and  thin  ;  the  kernel  is  both  internally  and  externally  brownish,  divided  into  several  unequal 
portions,  adhering  together,  but  separating  without  much  difficulty ;  it  has  a  light  agreeable 
smell,  and  an  unctuous,  bitterish,  rather  rough  and  peculiar,  but  not  ungrateful  taste.  The 
nuts  should  be  chosen  full,  plump,  and  shining,  without  any  mustiness,  and  not  worm- 
fiaten.  Th^y  yield,  by-expression,  a  great  deal  of  oil ;  but  they  are  cultivated  oiily  that  they 
may  be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  cxcollent  beverage  cacao,  and  the  manufrtcture  of 
chocolate,  of  which  they  form  the  principal  ingredient.  The  finest  cacao  is  said  to  be  that 
of  Socomusco.  Tlie  principal  importaUons  are,  however,  derived  from  the  C&raocas  and 
Guayaquil,  particularly  the  former.  The  price  of  the  cacao  of  the  Carraccas  is,  also,  at  an 
average,  from  30  to  40  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  GuayaquiL 

M.  Humboddt  eeUmated  the  consumption  of  cacao  in  Europe,  in  1806,  at  23,000.000 
lbs.,  of  which  from  6,000,000  to  9,000,000  were  supposed  to  be  consumed  in  Spain.  The 
production  of  cacao  had  been  languishing  in  the  Caraccas  for  several  yeara  previously  to 
the  commencement  of  the  disturbances  in  South  America ;  and  latterly  the  cultivation  of 
one  or  other  of  the  great  staples  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  coffee,  seems  to  have  been  every 
where  gaining  the  asoendency^— (7/um^oii2(  Pcrs,  Narraiive,  voL  iv.pp.  236—247.  Eng. 
trans.) 

Dutiet.'^Vetj  Uttis  eacao  is  consumed  in  England ;  a  result  which  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe  to  ths 
opprsBslveness  of  the  duties  with  which  it  has  hitherto  been  loaded,  and  not  to  its  l>einK  unvnitaWe 
to  ihe  public  taste.  It  is  now  many  years  since  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards  declared  that  the  rufaa  of  ths 
cacno  plantations,  with  which  Jamaica  nnc«  abounded,  was  ths  effect  of  '*(Ae  heavg  hand  of  miM- 
Urial  exaction.**— -{Hist,  of  IVegi  fudie»,  vol.  ii.  p.  363.)  And,  unaccountable  as  it  may  seem,  this  pres- 
sure was  not  matcrin lly  abated  till  1H32,  when  the  duties  on  cacao  from  a  British  plantation  were  re* 
duced  from  5A«.  to  18».  (Id.  a  twt.  Foreign  cacao  is  siill  subject  to  the  oppressive  duty  of  56«.  a  cwt. 
The  entries  of  cacao  ft>r  home  consumption,  at  an  averai^e  of  the  three  years  ending  whh  1831,  wert 
440,578  lbs.  a  year.  In  1893,  the  entries  were  fi02,817  lbs. ;  and  ihero  can  be  Utile  doubt  that  the  re> 
durtion  in  the  rate  of  duty  will  occasion  a  cnnciderable  increase  of  consumption.  Exclusive  of  the 
above,  470,000  lbs.  of  cacao  were  taken  off  in  lb3i  for  the  use  of  the  navy  ;  this,  not  being  ILible  to  the 
duty,  was  entirely  foreien.  The  high  discriminating  duty  on  the  Utter  is  the  greatest  defect  in  tha 
new  arranfrements.  Had  the  duly  on  foreiirn  cacao  bepn  fixed  nt  2S«.  per  cwt.,  it  is  pretty  certaia 
that  a  good  de.il  of  it  would  havo  been  taken  for  consumption.  Even  un  this  footing,  there  would  have 
been  a  discriminating  duty  of  no  lees  than  50  per  cent,  in  favour  of  British  cacao ;  and,  unless  our  object 
be  to  exclude  the  foreiirn  article  altoirethi^r,  ttils  is  surelv  an  ample  preference.  The  duties  on  cacao 
produced,  in  16S2,  Vi,nu.  12«.  British  cacao  is  worth,  at  present  (August,  1833,)  from  61s.  to  76*.  a 
cwt.  in  bond. 

Cacao  nut  kuska  and  •keJU  are  allowed  to  be  imported  under  a  duty  of  9s.  id.  a  cwt.  None  of  them 
arc  imported  into  Great  Britabi ;  but,  in  1832,  8:^0,551  lbs.  were  imported  into  Ireland.  They  are 
brought  not  only  from  the  West  Indies,  but  from  Gibraltar  and  other  places,  being  the  rafuee  of  tlis 
chocolate  manufactories  carried  on  in  thsm. 

Cacao  cannot  be  entered  as  being  the  produce  of  some  British  possession  in  America,  or  of  the  Maa- 
ritiuB,  until  the  master  of  the  ship  by  which  it  Is  imported  delivers  to  the  ooilector  or  eomptroller  a 
eertifieatt^  end  makes  oath  that  the  goods  are  the  produce  of  such  plaeea.— (3  and  4.  IVtU.  4.  c.  5S.  )  37.) 
Neither  shall  they  iw  deemed  to  be  the  produce  of  such  places,  unless  imported  direct  from  thence.— 
(7  Ot».  4.  c.  48.)    Permits  are  no  longer  required  for  the  remove  of  cacao.— (9  Cho.  4.  c.  44.  )  5.) 

CADIZ,  the  principal  commercial  city  and  se»<port  of  Spain.  It  is  situated  on  ite  soutb- 
westem  coast,  on  the  rocky  and  elevated  extremity  of  a  narrow,  low  penineuia,  or  tongue' of 
land,  projecting  from  the  lala  de  Leon,  N.  N.  W.  about  4^  naulieal  miles*  It  is  Barnmnded 
on  all  sides,  except  the  sooth,  where  it  joins  the  land,  by  the  eea,  aiMi  is  veiy  etroagiy  forti- 
fied. Population  fW»m  60,000  to  70,000.  It  is  well  buiU,  and  has,  at  a  distance,  ft.  very 
striking  appearance.  The  tower  or  lighthouse  of  6t.  Sebastian  ataods  on  the  western  side  of 
the  city,  being,  soooiding  to  Tofino,  in  1st.  ae^*  3i'  7"  N.,  long.  S*'  W  ^^'  W.  It  is  a  most 
conspicuous  object  to  vessels  approaching  from  the  AtUniic.  The  light,  which  is  173  leet 
high,  is  of  greet  brtUiaacy,  reviives  ones  s  Buaute,  and  in  &ir  weather  may  bo  seen  ; 
than  6  leagues  oC 
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Bajf  of  Ooiiz^^Tbe  antrance  to  this  noble  basin  lies  between  the  dty  and  the  town  iCnd  promontory 
of  Rota,  bearing  N.  W.  by  N.,  distant  about  1|  league.  The  bay  is  of  very  grf;at  extent,  affording.  In 
most  places,  good  anchorage.  The  port  Is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  where  a  mole  of  considera- 
ble dimensions  bas  been  constructed ;  but  the  water  la  not  sufficiently  deep  to  allow  large  vessels  to 
approach  nearer  than  within  about  f  of  a  mile,  where  they  anchor  in  from  5  to  7  fbt horns.  The  rocks 
called  the  Coehinos,  the  Puercas,  and  the  Diamante,  lie  to  the  north  of  the  city  In  the  entrance  to  the 
bay;  the  first  two  at  about  S-Mhs  of  a  mile  distant,  and  the  Diamante  at  rather  more  than  U  mile 
from  the  city.  Vessels  mav  enter  between  the  Puercas  and  the  Diamante;  but  none,  except  those 
not  drawing  more  than  15  <eet  water,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  channel,  ought  to  atvcmpt  enter- 
ing between  the  Coehinos  and  Puercas  and  the  city.  The  town  of  St.  Mary's,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bay,  is  fbmnus  for  being  the  depdt  ofthe  wines  of  Xeres.  The  outer  ba^,  or  that  of  Cadiz  properly 
•o  called,  is  separated  from  the  inner  bay  by  the  promontory  having  at  Us  extremity  the  castle  of 
Matagorda,  which  approaches  witliln  about  }  of  a  mile  of  the  Puntales  castle  on  the  Isia  de  Leon. 
WUhiH  the,  inner  bay  is  the  famous  arsenal  of  the  Caraccas,  the  town  of  San  Carlos,  the  canal  of 
Trocadero,  4tc.  At  spring  tides  the  water  In  the  liay  rises  10  or  II  feet,  but  at  neaps  the  rise  does  not 
exceed  6  feet. — (For  nirther  particulars  see  the  excellent  Chart  of  tie  Bay  of  Cadiz,  by  TiifiM  ,'  MdU 
kam't  JCaval  GauUeer ;  and  Purdy**  Sailing  DiruHons  far  the  Bay  of  Biscay^  ^e.) 

Ra^try,  Thtde,  4<. — Cadiz  is  a  very  ancient  city,  having  been  founded  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians about  1,200  years  before  the  Chriatian  era.  The  temple  which  tliey  erected  in  it  in 
honour  of  Hercules  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  antiquity. — {Sainte  Croix,  De9 
Anetauia  Cahnies,  p.  14. ;  Pomp.  Mela,  UK  iii.  cap.  6.)  Its  excellent  port,  and  its  situa- 
lioa,  favourable  alike  lor  commerce  and  secuiity,  have  made  it,  whether  possessed  by  Car- 
ihaginians,  Roraaos,  Moor%  or  Chrbtians,  and  under  every  vicissitude,  a  place  of  considera- 
ble commercial  and  political  importance.  It  has  lon&r  been  one  of  the  principal  stations  of 
dM  Spanish  naval  force.  In  1720,  the  commerce  with  Spanish  America,  which  had  pre- 
vioqsly  been  exclusively  carried  on  from  Seville,  was  transferred  to  Cadiz.  It  ei^joyed  this 
valuable  monopoly  till  1765,  when  it  was  partially  relaxed  by  the  trade  to  Cuba,  St  Do- 
mingo, Porto  Kieo,  and  the  other  islands  being  opened  to  all  the  greater  ports  of  Spain. 
Tha  benefits  resulting  irom  this  retiaxaUon  were  so  very  great,  that  in  1778  the  trade  to  alt 
uits  of  America  was  opened  r«*  ^ins  from  every  considerable  Spanish  port,  except  those  of 
Biscay,  which,  not  being  subjec  ~  £\e  genend  laws  of  the  kingdom,  were  not  allowed  to 
participate  in  this  privilege.  In  cnia«6quence,  however,  of  her  situation,  the  great  capital  of 
her  merchants^  and  their  established  connections,  Cadiz  continued,  notwithstanding  'the 
abolition  of  (he  monopoly,  to  preserve  the  largest  share  of  the  American  trade,  ^ut  since 
the  colonies  achieved  their  independence,  her  commerce  has  been  contracted  within  com- 
paratively narrow  limits ;  nor  is  there  much  proepect  of  its  being  materially  improved,  with- 
out a  total  change  of  policy  on  the  part  ofthe  Spanish  government — (Roberison^a  America, 
b.  viiL  passim ;  Thwn»entt$  Travels  in  Spain,  vol.  ii.  pp.  395 — 401. 2d  edit) 

The  white  wmes  of  Xeres  in  its  vicinity  form  by  far  the  principal  article  of  export  from 
Cadiz.  The  quantity  exported  may  amount  to  about  20,000  pipes  a  year.  The  prices  vary 
from  12i^  to  B5L  per  pipe  ;  but,  as  the  lower  qualities  predominate,  the  price  may  be  taken, 
at  a  medium,  at  about  25^,  making  the  total  value  ofthe  exports  500,000/.  More  than  jths 
ofthe  whole  comes  to  England.  The  other  articles  of  export  are  brandy,  oranges,  and  other 
fruits,  olive  oil,  wool,  quicksilver,  du:.  The  imports  consist  principally  of  sugar  and  coffee 
from  the  Havannah  and  Porto  Rico,  cacao,  hemp,  fiax,  I'mens,  dried  fish,  hides,  cotton  wool, 
and  cotton  manufactures,  rice,  spices,  indigo,  &c. 

b  18M»  the  Spanish  government  published  what  they  termed  the  BaUntte  MereantU,  or  an  account 
ofthe  coDiinodities  imported  into,  and  exported  troni,  Spain  during  that  year.  It  is  a  very  defective 
document;  but  as  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  obtained,  it  is  subjoined.  The  values  of  the  articles  only 
are  given.    We  have  converted  the  sums  into  English  money. 


Note  of  the  most  comiideiable  Articles  of  Importation  into  Spain  ia  ISM. 

Frea 

From  8p.v 

From 

FrotoSpsiP 

UKi    UoTt^ 

nitli  Amrri- 

Asia,  AfT^cx, 
Riul  United 

nish  Am^. 

AitMM. 

OS  CoJoniei, 
iiicluMve  of 

ArtUha. 

raoColonSea, 
inclusive  of 

U»  Philip- 

SUte* nr 

tlie  Philip. 

£7,«0 

pines. 

Ainericu 

pijj«. 

Sagar 

„ 

£437,550 

Hides 

. 

£180,600 

£4,910 

Cocoa 

. 

104,400 

90,485 

Cotton  wool 

. 

I66,g70 

7,820 

Indigo 

. 

4,770 

68,030 

Ditto  yarn 

Ditto  mitnnfactnres 

. 

63,660 

Bpteea,  Cinnamon  £05,4SO 

- 

430,080 

Cloves 

-   40,100 

Woollen  dilto      - 

. 

91,030 

Pepper 

-   07,500 

Hemp  and  flax      - 

. 

165,760 

t03,090 

Linen  manufactures 

• 

«2,870 

Wool  of  all  kinds - 

167,500 

Sl,440 

THhto  thread 

. 

12,970 

Rice 

-K»,«70 

Silk  msniifactnrea 

. 

106,170 

Wfeeat     - 

.     «>U0 

Iron  and  brass  ditto 

_ 

108,700 

110,380 
900,560 

Oold  and  silver,  hi  coin 
and  bars 

8a]tliah    " 

. 

81,880 

15,290 

Ooflfee       - 

. 

•           • 

73,630 

Earthenware 

. 

19,700 

Olive  oB   - 

•           • 

18,130 

Copper      - 

. 

12,400 

8,800 

B«i«r      - 

-   57,560 

Tin 

. 

11,630 

ClMesa     - 

-    17,060 

75,«» 

Crystal  and  glass  ware 

" 

37,000 

S60 
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ToSpuidi 

ToEofOf*, 

To  apMU 

Anerioui 

Am,AfrU, 

AflMrieaa 

litidM. 

uTUnita? 

ColnniM,  in. 

AsHdHM. 

^VmifeT 

C(«n»<^m. 

ttaieior 

dwiTeoflbe 

Staiw«C 

cl«ai*co(iht 

Aneria. 

Pbilippiiit.. 

▲nerka. 

Philippic. 

WiD«»       - 

£W,IKO 

£51,790 

RawaUk  .          .          ir 

iE28,8gO 

Fruits,  AlBQonda    iE24.S55 

Indifo       -          -           - 

11,240 

Filberts    -           -  29,1«5 

•                      m 

3.039 

Silk  manuflaotttres 

'  918,930 

^4,501 

lemons  it  oratiffes  30,340 

Wool 

161,030 

Raisins     -           -59,90: 

12,020 

Grapes,  olives,  and 

Cork- wood  and  corks      - 

34,640 

figs      .        -    a,4io 

Leeches    -           -           ^ 

19,080 

152,075 

2,645 

Paper  of  all  kinds 

2Q.2S0 

17,500 

Brandy     -          -          - 

107,715 

13,150 

Gut,  fishing        -  iei8,480 
for  gukar*  .      2,500 

Olive  oil    . 

7,170 

6,030 

SaflVon     -          .          - 

14,610 

2,800 

«0,«0 

IMOS 

Load         -          -           - 

S15.300 

Thread  loee 

10,985 

Ditto  ore  -          -          - 

7.705 

Oast  Iron  -          -           - 

I0,Q2I» 

Quicksilver 

«6,.'W0 

Garbansoa,    beans,   and 

BarUUi       .           .           - 

79,200 

wheat    .          .          « 

s,9ao 

*•!!! 

Flour        .          -          - 

48,290 

Skipping.— In  1831  there  arrived  at  Cadia  (hnn  (bre^ni  nountrlet  475  thipa,  of  the  harden  of  sMM 
tons  ;  and  from  the  Spanish  colonies,  that  is,  fkrom  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  tlie  Phillpf»ine  Istanda,  Ac.,  103 
ships,  of  the  burden  of  17,812  tons.  The  arrivals  from  England  are  not  specified  f  tat,  in  1M8,  184 
British  shipe  entered  Cadiz.    The  coasting  trade  Is  very  ron«ideral>le. 

JKtmcy.— The  monies,  weights,  and  roeasuras,  used  at  Oadia,  are  those  of  Gkifftile.  Aeenoma  ara 
kept  by  the  real  (of  old  plate),  of  which  there  are  10|  in  the  |M«e  dttr9,  or  hard  inllar :  and  as  tlie  dol- 
lar a  4«.  3|d.  the  real  -  ^d.  A  real  is  divided  into  16  fviiUM,  or  34  mttnfHdkL  The  rfaceds  dsflofa,  or 
ducnt  of  plate,  Is  worth  11  reals. 

fVei^kts  and  Metuurett.—The  ordinary  quintal  is  divided  into  4  mrr^asy  or  100  Ibe.  of  2  marea  each; 
100  lbs.  Castile  «  iOU  ibe.  avoirdupois.  The  yard,  or  vara  «  '927  English  yard,  or  100  va ran  •  921 
Englijih  yards.  The  mAiz,  or  measure  for  corn,  is  divided  into  12  faiuga*^  or  144  ec/eMtiMtf,  or  970 
quartUlas ;  100  eahiE*s  «  19*7  Wincb.  quarters,  and  5  fhnegne  « 1  quarter.  The  cantaroj  or  arrokm^  the 
measure  for  liquids,  is  divided  into  8  atumbret,  and  32  qitmrtilht.  lliere  are  two  sorts  of  arroban,  tha 
greater  and  the  lesser :  they  are  to  each  other  as  32  to  25 ;  the  former  being  equal  to  4^  Englteh  wina 
gallons,  the  latter  to  3|  do.  A  mofo  of  wine  ■»  16  arrobas.  The  h»tta  «  30  arrobae  of  wine,  or  S8|  of 
oil.  A  pipe  »  27  arrobas  of  Wine,  or  S4|  of  oil.  Ilenco  the  botta  -  127^  Bngilsh  wine  gallons,  and  iha 
pipelHf  do. 

BrUisk  trade  foith  9>et».— NotwithstaTiding  the  anti-«omnicrcial  Influence  of  probibiliana  and  ap* 
pressive  duties,  we  carry  on  a  very  considerable  trade  with  Spain.  In  1831  we  imported  ftom  her 
61,921  cwt.  barilla,  78,007  ewt.  oak  and  cork  bark,  146,23-1  quarters  whestt—Csee  BiLaAo),700cwi  figs, 
072  tons  lead,  about  28.000  packages  oranges  and  lemons,  1,213,686  cations  olive  oil,  209,558  Ibe.  qnkk* 
silver,  105,0G6  cwt,  raisins.  3,700  cwt.  sumach,  14,184  lbs.  silk,  69,310  gallons  brandy,  3,474323  lbs. 
wool,  and  2,537,068  gallons  wine.  No  account  of  the  declared  or  rdal  value  of  the  imports  Is  kepi  a| 
the  Custom-house ;  but  the  oJMal  value  of  the  Imports  from  :ifpain  in  1831,  exclusive  of  those  fromtha 
Canari(*9,  was  above  1, 000,0002.  sterling. 

During  the  same  year  the  real  value  of  the  varioas  articles  of  British  prodnea  and  manalbctnra 
eleared  out  from  oiirports  for  Spain  was  597,8481.  Of  these  articles  linen  was  thf;  principal,  iu  valoa 
being  estimated  at  22a,8%U.  Cottons  amounted  to  above  1 18,000(.  The  other  articles  were  hardware. 
Iron  and  steel,  tin,  &c.— (Par<.  Pap^rt  No.  550.  Seas.  1833.) 

Smugglings  4'C. — In  1829  Cadix  was  matle  a  free  poit,  that  is,  a  port  whet«  good*  may 
be  consumed  and  bonded  without  paying  duty.  Thia  bo6ft  woold  have  been  of  oompara* 
tively  Utile  conaeqaenoe  but  Ibr  the  opportunity  of  emug<^ing  affonled  bj  the  oppreaaively 
high  duties  laid  on  most  foreign  articles  imported  into  Spain.  These,  a9  such  duties  wheierer 
imposed  never  fail  to  do,  have  given  birth  to  a  very  extensive  contraband  trade ;  and  under 
the  free  regime  Cadiz  became  the  grand  focus  of  this  traific;  Tiie  government  having  aeea 
this  effect  of  the  franchise,  it  was  withdrawn  on  the  82d  of  December,  1SS8.  This,  how* 
ever,  is  but  a  very  trifling  inconvenience  to  the  amnggler.  Nothing,  fortunately,  bgt  the 
repeal  of  prohibitions,  and  the  reduction  of  oppressive  duties  to  a  reasonable  amount,  can 
ever,  materially  diminish  the  field  of  his  exertions.  It  would  appear,  however,  thai  fh»  ex« 
perience  of  a  couple  of  centuries  has  been  as  unable  to  impieas  the  Spanish  goremment  with 
a  conviction  of  this  unquestionable  truth,  as  it  has  been  fo  open  their  eyea  to  the  eaocaoui 
abuses  that  infect  every  part  of  the  public  administratioa. 

Mr.  Townsend,  the  author  of  by  6r  the  best  English  work  on  Spain,  whidi  h»  mited  in 
1786  and  1787,  has  the  following  admirrfilo  remarks  on  this  sahjed,  in  hU  ehaptar  on 
Cadiz  :•— 

**The  Spanish  fovemment  baa  never  yet  acquired  any  llbaral  Ideas  respecting  trade ;  and  even  at 
|he  present  moment,  some  of  their  best  political  writera  resemble  lag  hounds  hunting  the  stale  aeemti 
whilst  the  fleetest  are  already  in  possession  of  the  game.  Instead  of  throwing  down  every  obstacle  to 
commerce,  they  labour  to  contract  its  limits,  under  the  valo  bona  of  establisbinf  a  monopoly,  witboat 
considering  either  their  own  want  of  capital,  of  industry,  and  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  or  the  titter 
hnpossibilicy  of  preventing  amaggllng,  whilst  other  nations,  with  greater  advantages  for  trade,  can 
undersell  them  In  the  market,  until  they  shall  be  mpre  enlightened,  until  they  shall  have  banlslie4 
their  inqnisitora,  and  until  Uie  happy  period  shall  arrive  when,  vnder  tho  protection  of  a  ftne  govoni* 
aaent,  they  shall  bave  restored  p^iblic  credit,  and  placed  it  on  a  firm  foundation ;  all  their  prohibitWnsu 
all  their  severities  exercised  on  the  property  and  persons  of  the  illicit  iradersi  all  their  conuneitaial 
treaties,  and  all  their  commercial  ware,  into  which  ambition  may  betrev  them,  will  be  f^lvolovs  and 
vain ;  because  jm  efforts  wlU  ever  prevail  against  Ibe  aailad  Interests  otibeir  ownsiil4ecia»  and  of  all 
sarroundiog  nations. 
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••Bvwi  at  home.  tiM  watc1if«lin»M  und  enerrjr  of  every  goTemmRiit  liave  nerer  been  able  to  enforea 
Its  prohibitlom ;  fitr.  notwllhstnnding  thf'se,  when  I  was  travelling  throiifrh  Spain,  all  the  men  ap- 
pealed in  Mancheeter  cotton  fonds,  and  no  woman  was  seen  without  her  miifllin  veil.  In  Spain,  aa 
ttaroQ'tioiit  Europe,  it  is  found  that  when  the  price  of  insuranre  {«  lem  than  the  dntiea  imposed  on  tha 
eomroodity,  no  laws  are  autficient  to  control  the  operations  of  illicit  traders.**— (Vol.  ii.  p.  391.) 

Bnc  ihe  Spanish  government  has  been  proof  against  such  considerations.  Instead  oi 
dimtniahing,  they  have  mafeerianj  increased,  the  nnmber  of  prohibitions  and  the  pressure  of 
the  duties;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  in  many  extensive  provinces  there  is  no  regular 
trade,  and  that  every  thing  is  carried  on  by  the  agency  of  the  smugglers,  partly  in  defiance, 
hat  principally  through  the  connivance,  of  the  revenue  officers  Notwithstanding  their 
ddostoo,  English  cotton  goods  may,  at  this  moment  he  bought  in  Madrid,  and  generally 
timnuhoiit  Spain,  at  from  90  to  30  per  cent  above  their  price  in  Gibraltar,  where  they  are 
about  as  cheap  as  in  Manchester !  While  Oa<liz  was  a  free  port,  about  6,000  persons  are 
mid  to  have  been  employed  in  it  twisting  cigars,  which,  as  soon  as  finished,  were  forthwith 
smuggled  into  the  interior.  Three  fourths  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Spain  may,  in  fact,  be  said 
to  he  carried  on  in  defiance  of  the  law.  And  where  such  is  the  case,  need  we  wonder  at  the 
lew  state  of  industry,  or  at  the  prevalence  of  those  predatory  and  ferocious  habits  that  uni- 
fiwmJy  mark  the  eh^cter  of  the  smuarglo'  ^ 

In  the  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Ingliss,  entitled  **  Spain  in  1830,"  we  find  the  following 
etatemcnt  under  the  head  Cadis.  Though  written  more  than  40  years  af^er  the  paragraph 
previously  quoted  from  Mr.  Townsend,  it  shows  that  not  one  of  the  flagrant  abuses  de- 
Bounoed  by  the  latter  has  been  eradicated ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  all  continue  to 
floorish  in  stall  ranker  luxuriance, 

**  Tbe  whole  commercial  system  of  Spain  is  most  erroneously  onncelved.  The  prohibitory  system  is 
carried  lo  a  lenftti  absoliittjiv  ruinous  to  the  fair  trader,  and  hi;ihly  injitrimis  to  the  revenue.  The 
hnraense  duties  upon  admissible  nnictes,  and  the  total  pmhibittun'nf  others,  haii  occasioned  a  most 
enefislve  contraband  trade,  both  exlernnlly  with  the  various  ports,  aion^  the  coast  of  Spain,  and 
lnter««lty,  ibnmghout  the  whole  of  the  kingdom ;  and  by  this  trade  ndmiKsible  articles  are  introduced 
Into  the  Interior,  at  from  100  to  300  per  cent,  below  the  rhilies  iuip<>sc*d.  Government  could  not  fail  to  * 
be  benefited  by  permittinf  the  importntion  of  nrtirles  of  general  u^e,  upon  payment  of  such  a  duty  as 
weald  allow  the  sale  of  the  article  at  a  lower  price  than  \m  now  paid  by  the  consumer  to  the  smiig- 

ger.  As  one  example  of  the  Impolicy  of  the  system,  1  may  cite  a  fact  respcctini;  the  tra^le  in  salted 
ih,  the  returns  of  which  I  have  before  me.  Tlie  import  of  tliis  nrticle  into  Cadiz  in  one  year,  befnre 
that  city  w?is  made  a  free  port,  amounted  to  4  vessels,  whose  carjro«*s  reached  4,093  cwt.;  while  at  the 
ftee  port  of  Gibraltar,  in  the  same  year,  41  vessels  entered  with  89,100  cwt.,  the  vbole  of  vMch  vmu 
ft0tMt0d fitr tks  illieit  trrnd*,  and  passed  into  Spain  through  the  hands  of  the  siuug gler-i.  The  duly  uiion 
this  article  is  mnrt  than  100  per  cent.;  the  sniu(!Kli>r  coimidors  himself  reinuneratetl  by  a  gain  of 
twentv-ffve  per  cent.;  so  thnt  the  article  which  finds  Its  way  into  the  market  through  the  contraband 
trade  Is  soM  75  per  cent,  cheaper  than  that  which  is  admitted  upon  payment  of  tlie  regular  duties. 

**  Tbe  duties  upon  British  manufactured  goods  amount  almost  to  a  prohibition  i  they  often  reach 
100  per  cent.,  and  this  trade  is  therefore  also  in  the  hands  of  the  smugglers,  who  obtain  the  profit 
which,  under  a  more  wholesome  system,  might  go  into  the  tretisury  of  the  kingdom.  The  frnudulenl 
dealer  Is  aleo  greatly  assisted  by  the  custom  of  granting  a  royal  licence  to  individuals  to  iuiport  a 
certain  limited  quantity  of  prohibited  goods ;  an  expedient  resorted  lo  in  order  to  mc^et  the  exigencies 
of  the  state  :  and  under  the  licence  to  enter  lOO  tons  of  merchaudiiie,  the  morrhint  enters  perhaps 
1«000  tons ;  a  deception  easily  practised  in  a  country  whe*>e,  among  the  public  officers,  a  scale  of 
bribery  Isperfectiy  underatood  and  acted  ofMa."— (Vol.  U.  pp.  1»— 13«.) 

Hat  for  6ie  system  of  misrule  to  which  Spain  has  been  subjected,  thero  can  be  no  reasons- 
lie  doubt  that  her  commerce  would  have  been  about  the  most  extensive  of  any  European 
state.  Her  natural  advantages,  superior  to  most,  and  not  inferior  to  those  enjoyed  by  any 
other  kii^om ;  her  wines,  brandies,  fruits,  &c. ;  her  wheat,  of  which  she  might  produce  the 
largest  supplies ;  her  wool ;  her  iron,  which  is  of  the  best  quality ;  her  lead  and  quicksilver 
mines,  respectively  the  most  productive  in  the  world;  the  number  and  excellence  of  her 
harhoars ;  the  enterprising  and  adventurous  character  of  her  inhabitants,  and  her  favourable 
ntnatlon ;  would,  were  she  permitted  to  avail  herself  of  them,  raise  her  to  a  very  high  rank 
among  commercial  nations.  Let  the  government  cease  to  counteract  the  intentions  of  na* 
tnre ;  let  moderate  duties  take  the  place  of  prohibitions,  and  freodum  of  regulation ;  and  all 
Boris  of  industrious  pureuits  will  speedily  revive  from  the  deadly  lethargy  in  which  they  have 
been  so  lonfl^  sunk. 

[The  trade  of  the  ITnited  States  with  Oadiz  is  not  of  much  importance.  Wines  and  salt 
are  the  principal  commodities  we  get  from  tlieft.     See  the  article  Malaoa. — Am,  Ed.] 

CAGLIARI,  the  capital  of  Sardinia,  situated  on  the  north-^ast  shore  of  a  spacious  bay  on 
the  south  coast  of  flic  Island,  lat  390  12'  13"  N.,  long.  9«  6'  44"  E.  Population  26,000. 
Tbe  city  stands  on  a  rising  ground,  and  has  an  imposing  effect  from  the  sea.  The  public 
btrildingsand  churches  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  splendid  ;  but  the  streels  are,  for  the 
most  part,  narrow,  steep,  and  filthy. 

Tbe  Gulf  of  Cagliarl  extends  from  Pula  on  the  west  to  Cape  Carbonaro  on  the  sast,  a  distance  of 
about  91  miles  across,  and  abotit  19  In  depth,  with  good  anehorase  every  where  aOer  getting  Into 
smindings.  A  mole  projects  f^om  tbe  Pratique  office,  and  ships  nsnally  lie  about  1  mile  8.  W.  by  S. 
from  it.  in  6utS  fathoms  water,  oa  an  excellent  bottom  of  mud.  There  is  a  very  convenient  pier  bar- 
boiir  at  tbe  south  angle  of  the  tower  wall,  capable  of  containing  14  or  16  veseets  of  a  tolerable  sixe, 
besides  small  crafl.    Altogether,  Cagliarl  is  one  of  the  best  and  safest  ports  in  the  Mediterranean. 

faperfs  mmd  JSrperf«.— Almost  all  the  trade  of  Sardinia  is  carried  on  by  strangers  ;  and  even  the 
Hell  on  itM  e«iastand  in  Ita  harbours  is  caught  by  Sicilians,  Neapolitans,  Tuscans,  and  Genoese.  Cora 
to  tbe  priadipal  arttele  of  exput    la  good  yean,  tbe  axpeits  firom  tbe  waola  Maad  may  amount  to 
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400,000  (ititrelli,  or  abont  500,000  bushels,  of  wheat,  900,000  stamlll  of  tarley,  6,000  ditto  of  u»in, 
100,000  ditto  of  beans,  200,000  of  poati,  and  KOOO  ditto  of  lentils.  The  culture  of  vines  is  gradaaU)- 
becontingof  more  iii){)ortance  ;  and  about  3.500  Catalan  pipes  are  exported,  principally  from  Alflhero 
and  0);liastra.  Cheese  is  an  important  object  in  the  rural  economy  of  Sardinia,  and  considerable 
quantities  are  e.X|M)rted.  Salt  is  a  royal  monopoly,  and  affords  a  considerable  revenue.  Until  recently 
Sweden  drew  almost  all  her  supplies  of  this  important  nccestsary  from  Sardinia,  and  it  continues  to  be 
exported  in  considerable  quantities.  Flax,  linseed,  hides,  oil,  saffron,  rags,  alquilbux,  &c.  are  amonf 
the  articles  of  ex|M>rt.  The  tunny  and  coral  fisheries  employ  a  gpod  many  hands;  but,  as  alreadly 
observed,  they  are  almost  wholly  managed  by  foreii^ners. 

Almost  every  article  of  dress,  whether  for  the  gentry  or  the  peasantry.  Is  imported.  Soap,  statioft> 
ery.  ^lass,  earthenware,  and  furniture,  us  well  as  sugar,  coffee,  drugs,  •plc«c,  &e.,are  also  supplM 
by  foreigners;  and  notwithstanding  the  Sards  possesii  many  rich  mines,  several  of  which  were  auc* 
ci»«sfnlly  wrou|;ht  In  antiquity,  they  import  all  their  iron  and  utecl.  The  only  manufactures  carried 
on  in  tlie  island  are  those  of  gunpowder,  salt,  tobacco,  and  woollen  caps.  In  IMI,  there  entered  tht 
ports  of  Sardinia  166  foreign  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  6,095  tons.  Of  theae,  the  greater  ndmber  wei« 
French ;  and  next  to  them  were  Neapolitans,  Austrians, Tuscans,  <kc. 

Mimej/t  tVfiffhts^  aif<2  Jlfea^iir««.— Accounts  are  kept  in  lire,  reali,and  soldi.  5  soldi  »  1  rrale  »  4i<f.; 
4  renli  =>  1  lira  »  U.  6d.;  19  reali  -  1  scudo  -  3«  iU.  The  pnper  money  consists  of  notej  for  5, 10,  and 
SO  scudi. 

Farm  produce  and  the  coarser  metals  are  weighed  by  the  ftsi  di  ferro :  12  Sard.  oz.  *  ]  lb.  >  14  oz.S 
dr.  avoirdupois ;  26  lbs. «  1  rubho ;  4  rnbbi  =  1  cantaro  --  93  lbs.  0  nz.  8  dr.  avoirdupois. 

The  starello,  or  com  measure.  Is  equivalent  to  1  bush.  li  peck  Etig.    The  palm  »  lOi  Eng.  faiehe*. 

Causes  of  the  deprestsed  state  of  Sardinia, — The  above  statemente  sufficiently  show  thai 
the  commerce  of  Sardinia  is  very  far  from  being  what  might  naturally  be  expected  from  its 
extent,  fertility,  admirable  situation,  and  the  excellence  of  its  many  haitnurs.  It  contains 
an  area  of  about  9,500  square  miles.,  being,  in  point  of  size,  but  HttJe  inferior  to  Sicily ;  and 
in  antiquity  it  was  hardly  less  celebrated  for  its  prodactiveness : — 

**  Non  opimas 
Sardinia  segetes  feracis.*'— J?0r.  Hb.  f.  Od.  31. 

But  a  long  series  of  wars  and  revolutions,  followed  by  the  establishment  of  the  feudal 
system  in  its  worst  form,  and  the  subjection  of  the  island,  first  to  Spain,  and  more  reoendy 
.  to  the  house  of  Savoy,  have  been  attended  by  the  most  ruinous  consequences.  The  Ro- 
mans encouraged  the  exportation  of  corn  and  other  produce  from  the  provinces  to  Romc^ 
where  it  always  met  with  a  ready  and  advantageous  sale.  But  the  modem  rokrs  of  Sai^ 
dinia  have  followed  quite  an  opposite  policy ;  they  have  prevented  the  occupiers  of  the  land 
from  carrying  their  productions  abroad ;  and  as,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  commercial  and 
manufacturing  population,  there  was  little  or  no  demand  for  it  at  home,  no  surplus  was 
raised ;  so  tliat  the  wish,  as  well  as  the  means,  of  emerging  from  poTerty  and  baThorinn  has 
been  well  nigh  eradicated.  It  is  to  this  impolitic  conduct  on  the  part  of  government 
and  to  the  insecurity  arising  from  the  want  of  police  and  of  occupation  under  the  worst  sort 
of  feudal  tenures,  that  we  are  inclined  principally  to  attribute  that  habitual  idleness^  and 
indiflerencc  to  the  future,  that  distinguish  the  modern'  Sards. 

We  are  glad,  however,  to  have  to  state,  that  some  improvements  have  been  mads  within 
these  few  years.  A  good  road  has  been  formed  from  Cagliari  to  Sassari,  and  cross  roads 
are  being  carried  from  it  to  some  of  the  most  considerable  places  in  the  island.  The  popu- 
lation, which,  in  1816,  amooDted  to  only  352,000,  is  now  estimated  at  480,000  or  500,000*  ; 
and  some  meliorations  have  been  introduced  into  various  departments  of  industry.  But 
without  the  establishment  of  an  elective  system  for  the  administration  of  justice  and  th« 
prevention  and  punishment  of  crime,  the  introduction  of  a  better  system  of  letting  land,  and 
the  total  abolition  of  the  existing  restraints  on  the  exportation  of  com  and  other  produce 
from  the  island,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expect  that  its  capacities  should  ever  be  fully  developed^ 
At  present,  it  is  usual  to  hire  land,  for  the  purposes  of  tillage,  by  the  year ;  no  corn  can  bo 
exported  if  its  price  exceed  30  reals  the  starello ;  and  a  heavy  duty  is  laid  on  al)  that  is  ex- 
ported, as  a  sulwtitote  for  a  general  land-tax.  Nothing  can  he  more  preposterously  ahsunl 
than  such  regulations.  They  have  paralysed  the  exertions  of  the  husbandman  to  such  an 
extent,  that  this  « l}entgnarU  nursed*  of  ancient  Romef  is  sometimes,  notwithstanding  it* 
scanty  population,  under  the  necessity  of  importing  a  portion  of  its  supplies !  Most  other 
articles  of  export  havs  been  loaded  with  similar  duties ;  so  that  the  industry  of  the  island  has 
been,  in  effect,  completely  sacrificed  to  a  short-sighted  rapacity,  of  which,  fortunately,  tbero 
are  not  many  examples.  Let  this  disgraceful  system,  wiiich,  if  possible,  is  even  more  in« 
jurious  to  the  government  than  to  the  people,  be  put  an  end  to, — let  the  freedom  of  export- 
ation, with  reasonable  duties  on  imports,  and  the  security  of  property,  be  established, — and 
we  venture  to  predict  that  Sardinia  will,  at  no  very  remote  period,  recover  her  ancient  pros* 
perity  ;  that  the  revenues  of  the  crown  v.  ill  be  increased  in  a  tenfold  proportion  ;  and  that 
the  population  will  cease  to  be  conspicuous  only  for  ferocity,  idleness^  and  contempt  of  in- 
novation. 

In  compiling  this  article,  we  have  eonsnltad  Captain  Smyth's  valuable  work  on  Sardinia,  particu<» 
larly  pp.  106— 12S.    But  the  most  cooiplete  work  on  the  Island  is  that  of  Marmara,  already  referred  ti» 

*  See  Marmara^  yoyage  $n  $arda»fru»t  p.  176.,  and  the  Foreign  QtMrierif  Htvuw^  No.  S3,  p.  fSH^ 
Capinin  flinvth  rockous  the  population,  at  an  average  of  the  10  yeaxs  eading  with  1825,  at  akmt 
«ijO,00:).— (p.  128.) 

t  *'  Siciliam  et  8ardUuaja,  Uaignii$mu9  vxhit  no§trm  mdmes.^'-^Val.  SiaxinuSi  Ub.  vU  c.  th 
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It,  however,  troches  vpry  gently  on  the  gross  and  scnndalons  ahnsea  that  Infect  every  part  of  th« 
administraiion.  We  have  borrowed  ionie  details  from  the  JimuUca  du  Commerce  Maritime  for  1833, 
p.  303,  &c. 

CAJEPUT  OIL,  the  volatile  oil  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the  cajeput  tree  (Melaleuca 
Leueadendron  Lin.).  The  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  native  term  cayw-puiiy  Uiat  is,  white- 
wood  oil ;  because  the  bark  of  the  tree  wliich  yields  it  has  a  whitish  appearance,  like  our 
birch.  This  tree  is  common  in  Amboyna  and  other  Eastern  islands,  'i'he  oil  is  obtained 
by  distillation  from  the  dried  leaives  of  the  smaller  of  two  varieties.  It  is  prepared  in  great 
quantities  in  Bkuda*  and  sent  to  Holland  in  copper  flasks.  As  it  comes  to  us  it  is  of  a  greeu 
colour,  very  limpid,  lighter  than  water,  of  a  stix>ag  smell  resembling  camphor,  and  a  strong 
jningent  taste.  It  barns  entirely  away  without  leaving  any  residaum.  It  is  often  adulterated 
with  other  essential  oils,  coloured  with  resin  of  milfoii  In  the  genuine  oil,  the  green  colour 
depends  on  the  presence  of  copper ;  for,  when  rectified,  it  is  colourless. — (Thofnaoa^a  DU' 
pcnaatortf,) 

Gajepat  oil  not  being  used  except  in  the  materia  mediea^  only  tmall  quantitiea  are  imported.  In 
July,  1831,  it  sold  in  bond  at  alMui  id.  an  ounce  ;  but  ab  idea  having  then  got  abroad  that  it  was  one 
of  the  most  cflicient  reniedios  In  cases  of  choii*ra,  its  price  rose  in  November,  IS31,  to  no  less  than 
llf.  an  onnre!  But  it  soon  after  fell  into  diacradit  with  the  faculty,  and  additional  supplies  hnvin;; 
been  obtained  from  Holland,  iu  price  declined  almost  as  fast  as  it  had  risea.  It  is  not  at  present 
(September,  IS33)  worth  more  in  bond,  than  from  'id.  to  8d.  an  ounce. 

CALABAR  SKIN  (Pr.  Petit-gria  {  Ger.  Grautverkf  It  Vaor,  Fajo ;  RQ8,Bjelka; 
Sp.  Oris  peqtieno\  the  Siberian  squirrel  skin,  of  vaiioua  colour8>  used  in  making  muffs, 
^pets,  and  trimmings  for  clothes. 

CALABASH,  a  light  kind  of  vessel  formed  of  the  shell  of  a  gourd,  emptied  and  dried. 
The  Indians  both  of  the  North  and  South  Sea  put  tlie  pearls  they  have  fished  in  calabashes, 
and  the  natives  of  Africa  do  the  same  by  their  gold  dust  They  also  are  used  as  a  measure 
in  Africa. 

CALAMANCO  (Du.  Kalletmnk,  Kalmink  ;  Fr.  Calmaride,  Calmandre  ;  It  Durante  ; 
Ros.  Kohmenka;  Sp.  Calmaeoi  8w.  Kalmink)^  a  sart  of  woollen  stuff,  manufactured  in 
England  and  the  Netherlands;  it  has  a  fine  gloss ;  and  being  chequered  in  the  warp,  the 
checks  appear  only  on  the  right  side. 

CALAM ANDER  WOOD,  a  beautiful  species  of  thnber  brought  from  Ceylon. 

It  if  so  hard  that  common  edge-tools  cannot  work  it,  so  that  it  must  be  rasped  and  almost  ground 
Into  shape.  It  is  singularly  remarkable  for  the  varif^y  and  ndmif  tnre  nf  colonrs.  The  most  prevail- 
ing is  a  fine  ehocolate,  now  deepening  almost  Into  ahsolitte  black,  now  fadins  Into  a  medium  between 
Ihwn  and  crenm  colonrs.  It  arrests  the  eye  fn»m  the  rioh  beauty  nf  the  intermingled  tints,  not  from 
any  undue  sfaowinetis.  It  takes  a  very  high  polish  ;  and  is  wrought  into  chairs,  and  particularly  into 
tables.  Sir  Hubert  Brnwnrigg,  late  governor  of  Ceylon,  had  the  doors  of  the  dinin^-rmmi  of  his  seat 
in  Monrooutbjthire  made  of  calamandcr.  It  is  scnrco  in  Ceylon,  and  is  not  regularly  imported ;  ail 
that  is  in  Great  Britain  has  been  imported  by  private  gentlemen,  returning  from  the  colon}',  for  their 
own  use.  It  ia  by  l^r  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  fancy  woods.  The  nearer  it  Ir  taken  (Vom  the  root 
of  the  tree,  the  Oner  It  is.-— (.Afti^ant'^  Orient.  Cent. ;  Lib.  ^f  Entertaining  KnovUi^e,  Vegetable  8ub- 
siances,  p.  179.) 

CALCUTTA,  the  principal  city  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  the  capital  of  the  British 
dominions  in  India,  and,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Canton,  the  greatest  emporium  to 
the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Its  citadel  is  in  lat.  23®  33'  64"  N.,  long.  88°  20' 
\1**  E.  It  is  about  100  miles  distant  from  the  sea,  being  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
western  bmnch  of  the  Ganges,  denominated  by  Europeans  the  Hooghly  River,  which  is  the 
only  arm  of  the  Ganges  navigable  to  any  considerable  distance  by  large  ships.  At  high 
water  the  river  opposite  to  the  town  is  abotit  a  mile  in  breadth ;  but  during  the  ebb  the  side 
opposite  to  Calcutta  exposes  a  long  range  of  dry  sand  banks.  Owing  to  the  I«>  .gth  and  in- 
tricat^  of  the  navigation  from  the  sea,  it  oannot  be  undertaken  without  a  pilot ;  so  that, 
€ven  if  it  did  not  exceed  our  Kmits,  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  any  description  of  it  in 
this  place.—- (See  the  reduced  Plan  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Hooghly  River,  in  the  Mercator'a 
Choi  in  tfab  woiiu) 

In  1717,  CaleaCta  was  a  pettv  native  village  of  paltry  huts,  with  a  few  hundred  inhabitants.  Little 
more  than  a  century  later,  or  in  1S23,  the  fidlowing  were  the  returns  of  the  population  ;  viz.  Chris- 
ttais,  13aS8;  Mohammedans,  48,162;  Hindoos,  118,303;  Chinese,  414,  making  in  nil,  170.917. 

A  great  part,  however,  of  what  may  be  fairly  considered  the  population  nf  Calcutta,  consisting  of 
laiiourers,  mechaiilcs,  and  persons  en<;aged  in  tnt^e,  reside  at  night  in  the  siUmrbs,  or  neichbourin;( 
villages ;  couiiog  into  town  early  in  the  morning  to  their  reupective  employments.  These  have  been 
estimated  by  the  magistrates,  on  tolentbly  good  data,  at  KJO.OOO;  and  allowing  for  the  increase  of  in- 
habitants which  is  ndmiited  to  have  tuken  place  within  the  last  dozen  years,  the  existing  population 
nay  be  estimated  at  about  300,000.  The  town,  excluding  suburbs,  extends  to  about  \\  miles  along  the 
bank  of  the  river,  with  an  average  breadth  Inlrxnd  of  about  1^  mile.  Fort  Wllimm,  the  citadel,  lies 
on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  a  little  lower  down.  It  is  a  strong  regnlnr  fhrtiflcation  ;  but  so  exten- 
sive that  it  would  require  a  garrison  o£  10,000  men  for  its  effectual  defence.  Calcutta  possesses  great 
natural  advantages  for  Inland  navigation  ;  all  sorts  of  foreign  produce  being  transported  with  great 
ftcHity  on  the  Ganges  and  its  subisidiary  streams  to  the  north-western  quarters  of  Hindostan,  over  a 
distance  of  at  least  1,000  miles,  while  the  productions  of  ttie  interior  aro  received  by  the  same  easy 
dunnels. 

The  princip'tl  merchants  and  traders  of  Calcutta  consist  of  the  follo^ring  classes ;  v'z.  British  and 
ftthi'r  Europeans,  Portuguese  horn  in  India,  Armenians,  Greeks,  Jews,  Pernians  from  t:  e  coast  of  tbo 
Persian  Gulf,  commonly  oulled  Pareees,  Moguls,  Mohammedans  nf  Mindfistan,  and  Hi.idoos ;  the  lat> 
t<^  ttsnallv  either  of  the  Btahminical  or  mercantile  castes,  aud  nativus  of  B^^ngal.  In  1S13,  the  total 
aaiub«yiiira4ttlt  jpftie  Britteh subjeeu,  in  the  Beagal  provinces  (the  great  majority  being  m  Calcutta), 
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cngsfed  in  trade  or  agriculture,  waa  1,325 ;  in  18S0,  it  was  1,797.  This  ia  the  atatenent  gfren  by  flM 
printed  reyister ;  but  it  ia  probably  niucli  underrated,  partloulnrly  for  the  laat  year.  The  native  Por- 
tugueae  and  Armenian  uierctmuts  iiave  of  lale  greatly  declined  in  wealtli  and  importanrc.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Persian  merchants  have  incrt-aaed  in  nunibara  and  weahh,  several  of  them  being 
worth  250,000/.  sterling.  The  lane  fortunes  of  the  Hindoo  merchants  have  been  much  broken  down 
of  latis  yeara  by  litigation  in  the  courts,  and  naturally  through  the  law  of  equal  cot>arcenary  among 
brothers.  To  counterbalance  this,  there  has  been,  since  th«*  opening  of  the  free  trade  in  1814,  a  vast 
augmentation  of  the  number  of  Inferior  merchants,  worth  from  W.OOOZ.  to  M),UO0/.  sterling.  There  are 
but  few  Hindoo  roerchanta  at  present  whose  wealth  exce<^8  900,000/.  atarlinx. 

The  principal  foreign  business  ia  conducted  by  the  Eiif liah  uierchauta ;  but  the  otiier  parties  alao, 
either  in  partnership  whh  the  English,  or  on  their  own  account,  sp<*cnlate  largely  to  Eurf  pc,  Ame- 
rica, and  especially  to  China.  The  brokers  known  under  the  name  of  fiircars  and  Babooa  are  aM  HiA* 
dooa.    The  general  rates  of  agency  commlasioB  aie  aajbllow  >- 

I.  QBlhcMlcorpordtMeof  ■lii|M,faMU,  boMM  ~ 

&  On  tbe  via,  iMTdiMe,  orihipMiil  of  biilUna  ' 
Do.  of  jeweller;,  djaiuooda,  or  oUier  preuow 

Do.  ot  iodign,  lM-dT«,  country  ptcf*  gondt,  lilk, 

opium,  cochmail,  con),  tiiiices,  coCiBC,  cop- 
per, ha,  ami  tutw  «guc  ... 
Dow  or  all  other  kindi  nf  goods  - 
9k  On  gooli  or  treewre,  kc  roiuigned,  and  after* 

wards  wilbdiawD  or  will  le  aoclica :  and  on 

foods  conaifned  Cor  coudilianal  dalivoy  1» 

oihm   ...... 

4.  Oi  all  adfanccB  of  nomr  for  the  fwrpoMi  of 

tnde,  whether  rbe  goot^  are  corai^cd  In  th* 

agrnt  or  not,  and  wUrea  comroiMiou  of  iper 

cent,  ia  not  charged      .  •  .  . 

&  QDorl«ringgooda,oraoperinte»ding  the  fuliU* 

meat  oT  contiacta,  where  no  other  commia* 

■ion  is  derived  ..... 
&  On  goaranteeing  bills,  bon4^  or  oltker  engagt* 

kJOi»> 


S 1-2  per  cent 
14      4te 


6 


ThcctargeCor  raMi«  iOtv  at  Oia  Cakvftt  akil  is  9  pot  ceal.  V 
the  bullion  M  the  ttandard  fioenen ;  Ui\  wbefc  i*  diHrrt,  a  propO^ 
liouai  charge  ol  tnm  M  to  l-tl  tier  ctsL  la  mmim  tat  niaiii^ 

Tlie  couiie  of  exrhnnge  Ij  whicb  (he  ctiUoais  of  Calcntta  im  M 
present  regulated  ia  aa  Collows  :— 


114     4a 


il-a     do. 


.  and  on  becoming  secttrily  for  aHmioii 
tralioiis  of  etlatn,  or  to  gPTcranent  or  indt- 
Tidiuls  for  contracts,  agrermrDH,  tte. 

7.  Ob  dri  cradere,  or  guaraulw-iDf:  (be  feapQnaib9i-  {   1-2  p^r  ocnl. 

ty  of  persona  In  whom  gnods  are  sold  j   P"  mettfem. 

8.  On  acting  ttr  the  estates  nf  peianu  deceased,  aa 

ezecutonor  a•lluiDi■tra^•n     ...   fipveesL 

9.  On  the  auaagenitnt  of  esUIrs  (or  olhen,  «■  tha 
eWecT 


raceWed  .  .    B 14  dob 

m.  On  mueunnz  fn-ight,  or alTertising  as  the  sgmt 
01  owners  or  cnntmanders :  on  IIm  anmunt  of 
freirh',  whether  th«t  tan,t  parses  through 
the  hamls  of  the  agent  or  not  •  •    6        4ow 

11.  On  char:erine  »bips  for  other  parties    •  •    1 1-3  do. 

12.  On  making  Inaunnce,  or  writing  ertaft  ior 


1-2  < 


•    1 


I9L  On  sett  line  inaonuice  loaaM,  total  or  partja), 

on  procoriog  rrurta  of  premiunt    • 
14.  On  eflrciing  remittancciu  by  bills  nf  the  agrat 

OB  o'herwise,  or  purchsfinf,  srlling,  or  ncfo. 

tia'ing  bills  of  exchange        •  •  •    1         da 

U.  Or  debts,  when  a  piocea  at  la«r  or  aiMtnLoa 

Isnecnaary 9 14  da 

And  if  rnrovsred  by  tarh  maaoa  •  •    6        da 

16.  On  bills  of  exchange  returned,  noted,  or  pn>> 

IT.  On  the  collccthig  of  boosn-rMt  •  .    t  l-l  dn. 

18.  OnAtips'dijbunrmeats  •  •    9 1<3  da 

19.  On  Degotiating  loans  on  respondentia  •  *    9        4a 

90.  On  lelien  of  credit  craated  fcr  nwrcanlile  por* 

posse  •  .•9M4a 

91.  On  pd^baslng  or  selllnf  govennnraf  seeorN 

ties,  and  on  cM-h  ezchnsige  of  the  saaM^  is 

the  tr»n»frr  fmoi  one  Inan  U^  anoilwr  •       1-S  da 

92.  On  delivering  ap  gDventannt  svrurilka,  nr 

depnsiiing  the  same  in  the  treasury  .  -       1*9  da 

93L  On  all  adrwcee  not  punciusIlT  liqtiKlatrd,  ttw  ' 
ag^t  to  have  the  o|>tion  nf  ciaraoig  .t  lecond 
cofnmi^strti,  as  u)x)n  a  freah  aJrnurc.  pro- 
vided the  chargn  does  not  uccnr  twice  In  tto 
same  year 
2L  At  the  option  of  the  aceeU  en  the  anonnt 
debi'ed  or  credited  within  the ynr,ioclu  ling 
interest,  and  excrptinr  only  it'riri  no  whicil 
a  enotmittinn  nf  5  per  etuK  has  bren  charged    I         4a> 
JV.  B. — Thh  charge  not  fn  ap|»ly  tn  paying  over 
a  halaocedue  oo  an  acmnnt  made  up  \n  a  parlicu* 
lar  peHoil,  unless  w  hereiuch  balance  is  with  irawp 
withont  rcasnnalile  notice. 

.Vortey.— Accinints  are  k^t  here  in  imsgins-y  mtecy  called  m- 
pees,  eiiher  current  or  sicca,  wi'h  Ihrir  tuMivuinna,  anns«  and 
pice  I  12  lAce  nuke  I  anps ;  16  aiuias  I  rupee ;  aod  16  rupees  I  g>>ld 
rmhur.  To  this  correocy  mutt  all  the  real  specie  be  roiirrrtel,  be- 
IbfB  any  sum  c:*n  be  rrguUrly  enTfred  in  a  merrbsnt'i  hook*.  Tlie 
CoDtpsny  kfej)  iheir  accounts  in  sice*  ropees.  whicfi  hear  a  hslia 
(pmniani)  of  lb  prr  cent,  over  the  cormnt.  The  coins  rarrent  are 
gold  molura,  with  their  mibdivitioas—halvetanH  ouarirn;  »iccani- 
pees,  halves  and  q«i.irimi;  annas,  pice,  aud  balt^  p»re.  The  two 
last  ar«  o  copper.  There  are  two  mints  under  the  Peng:*!  presi- 
deneyi  that  at  Calcu'm;  and  that  of  rerrw-kthad.  in  t7«  north- 
wealem  provinces.  The  Aral  is  probably  the  nvnX  tplerdid  tsta- 
bliitbinent  of  the  ki»»d  in  the  wnrll ;  l^«l  c-^t  of  tlie  nurLinrry.  vup- 
pHe^  bv  Mrwrs.  Bolion  and  Watt  of  Bimiinchvn,  haviig  I'xcent.^ 
SOC;O0Q|.  Gold  money  is  coined  at  Calcntta  only ;  but  »)) vrr,  «  hirh 
b  now,  and  hn  aJwsys  been,  the  standard  of  India,  eqoally  it  both 
luinls.  The  (fillowiet  s'-aremenl  shows  the  present  weigh*,  firioneas 
Slid  sterling  value  of  (he  e^ins,  r*rk<>iiing  the  ralue  of  gold  at  3L  17s. 
10  l-2tf.  per  standard  onnee,  and  silver  at  St.  2d.:— 


Coina. 

Crains 
pure. 

Grains 
AUoy. 

Graiw 
(irvw 
Weigh*. 

Valna 

Gold  mobur 
'bieca  Rupee 
iFermcfcahnd  rapee 

n-tm 
\r,-9aa 

15-019 

204-710 
l9>-dl6 

1    13     212-3S 
0    9     0    C-i> 
0    1    1l(s-25 

Sicmp. 

An. 

rUi 

Omt  Britain 

Ponad  st<*rtiiif 

10 

0 

Cape  rf  Good  Bom 

^ 

1 

0 

^Jalras       -       V^ 

lOOnipeea 

n 

I 

RumUy      .       - 

100  -T^ 

,B 

M 

B 

Ceyloo         •       • 

Rix^tnUM 

^ 

U 

China          .       . 

1  Ul« 

9 

Iturmah      •       • 

liSliefcah 

as 

100 

0 

klaniila       .       • 

Spanish  doRar 

IB 

4 

I'nrlugal      •       . 

1,000  r«M 

^ 

19 

Frsijce 

24  franca 

- 

la 

• 

llotlaod       .       .         2^floriaa 
Hamburgh  and  Co*  )  jl  ^^^  ,,^^^ 

■B 

4 

-. 

9 

*» 

909 

9 

Other  sorts  nf  nipeaaare  aiet  with  in  Bangs  I,  dUEerigf  in  faMMM 
and  weigf.t.  ibAu<h  thdr  dsnominaiiom  be  the  aajne.  FnMn  tbl^ 
and  fnioi  the  nnlivsa  frrtpiriiily  |  uncbing  hoica  in  Um  rape**,  tat 
filliiiK  them  np  niih  baie  mrtvti.  si.d  rtieir  fraudulcii'ly  dia.aishiBf 
the  Wright  of  the  coin  after  enniine  fiom  (he  niint,  the  cvrTTkciflSiC 
ihedilteTTOt  pru\iboaaare  of  HiObrct:*  vahv^  Thia  dtftct  haa  l» 
trrxtuced  the  cu«tnBi  of  cnplnyint  tfuoft,  or  mnney-changcrs,  whosa 
busincM  is  to  stft  a  value  upon  thi*  iliifncitf  Cummcies,  Mcordiag  In 
evciy  circvms'aacvi,  rilher  in  their  f»vonr  or  th^ir  prejudice.  Waaa 
a  suai  of  nir««  ia  bntugbi  laooe  of  these  sbPoSk,  be  t-xa»iaca  llMB 
pi»<c  b>-  pircc,  ao-l  arrange*  thetti  acrordtog  ^  their  ftnraea;  tlief^ 
ty  tbeJr weight;  he  Ihei.  allows  tnr  the  difll-rent  legal  bnitasapoa 
siccat  and  touojkts;  and  tliss  Jotif.  be  valans  in  gtrnv,  by  the  rspasn 
rarmtf^  «vh-«t  the  whole  are  «7>rth  ;  so  that  tb«  rupae  curreat  bifee 
oolr  tbinK  fixrd,  by  «  bicb  coin  is  valued. 

A  cu'reni  rip  e  is  r«cknt«^  >t  2» .  and  a  sicca  mpae  of  areoaal 
commnnly  at  2«.  64.    A  Inc.  ineanv  I00.0n&;  and  a  ctT««  tOO  laei 
10.0(0,0*0.     The  ro'lr.«h:g  are  the  nicnirs  nf  account,  premk 
Ibait  the  lowest  derpaiibatinn  is  retrtseated  by  a sbmU  scMMttk  tf 
a  i|<«cies  of  cyi/-gni.  chitfly  iniprirtKl  as  an  anicie  of  tj         ~ 

Lnrradive  and  Maldiv    '  *     '    "  "  

SDtire: 

4CowTlei 
2,600    do. 
SOGundM 
4  Punns,  or  19  pin 
4  Annas 
dCalnuni 
16  Sicca  mpaoi 
ITrtgWs.— The 


he  great 
"•Shu, 


B  I  Oonda. 
■1  I  Currant  nai 
»  iPvnn. 
>•  I  Ai.ba. 
■B  I  Cahaon. 
m  I  Sicca  rupaa 
•»  1  Gold  II    • 


SSiccas 
If  Chittacka 
40  Seen 

Tliare  art  lw»  imnods  in  nae,  via.  tfaa  tkekury  awnad,  wbMi  k 
74  IIjs.  10  Ol.  10<i86  fin.  avoinlup"is;  and  the  tar  *      " '  ' 

h  10  per  cent.  b«tar,  vis.  tC  Iba.  2  w.  2lS9  dn. 

M  Sicca  »iai|la  ■>  a  Calevfia  bnnar  saav 

60  Ditto  ap  a  Senmpotv  seer. 

K2  Dirio  >■  a  Hi^My  seer. 

M  l)>itn  K  a  Beo-iraii  M  rxarnw  saer. 

96  Ditto  m  an  Altsbnbad  and  Lnckuosrteak 
A  C«1rat«a  favtcwT  aeer  b  oqnol  la  72  dcca  migb^  11  mt^  I 
puna,  I0gundjs,863cowrica. 

OoU  and  «?Mr. 
4  l^lnkhai  .  I  Hhan,  ar  fmla. 

4  Dh-trj  .  I  Ru'ty. 

6  M  RuMioi  .  I  Anna. 

8  Rattiea  «■  I  Ma«sa. 

lOMassas 
ion  Run. a 

12  I  3  ^bsH« 
t6  Anoaa 

166  1-4  Hull  lea 

13  is  Ma«aa 
17  Aonsa 


^  J  1  Sices  wekfitt.  l79-Tgrt.Tn» 
J     or 6S70a drs.  avi '  '- — ^- 


I  Tolah. 
m,  1  TnUb. 

-  1  Tolah. 
■•  I  Moher. 

-  J  Mohuiw 

-  I  Mohur. 


The  tolata  <•  equal  lo  3?4-588  grt.  T^ny. 
lA^id  Mm 


5  s;rea  weigin 
4  ( iiiturks 

4  IVHiaba 
40sr<:rt 

5  Seers 
BMcasttTM 


4KhaMiks 
4R«<«s 
20  rallisH 


«  I  Chittack. 

_  I  Touah,  oriiiea 


m  I  ralfice  . 

w*  }  Soailia. 

s»imiiAaca-99ka.a 
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I  >     (1  Chittick,  or  45  tot  (£•«. 


SOkariifel 


«  1  AajaUB. 
B  lGb«rtah. 
MlHuil«rcaUl«U 
«  1 0«  »  1  yuri. 


CavJfeuiM 

4  Tuutn  m  1  Haad. 

5  Hiudi  a  1  Sun. 

8  Spaa  -  I  Cubit,  or  a 

4Ci>bUl  ■■  i  FA-ban. 


1,0001 


_(  1  Cos-  1  mito  I 
*"{        poind  1-2  fudi. 


farioiV  t 


/«  OoMbradkoncrf  2y  TUi. 
SPhrtifloivs  •IQuwia. 

4Q«wda^orB0p«r(kdUn  ■■  1  Kooqc,  or  1 


Oommerdai  WeighU  and  Mmsutm  of  India,  with  their  equivalents  in  English  Avoirdapob,  Bengal 
Factory,  Madras,  and  Bombay  Weights. 


Amtnlupoii. 

Bon«Kl  Fociory. 

Modni. 

Bombay.          | 

at. 

00. 

*r. 

Jir^ 

a.  ch. 

Mm. 

Vi$. 

PoL 

Mdt.    S, 

Pict. 

4etas«ikwor90(iattiM       •      -      - 

423 

6 

13 

s 

88      13 

IS 

7 

18 

13     4 

87 

gMteoriOMCy         .      .      . 

uo 

0 

8 

37     18-7 

8 

S 

IS 

7    34 

34 

«Sr,S5V.555?'   : 

609 
135 

0 
10 

7 
1 

80       0 
Si      10 

-5 

3 
8 

8 

16 

80     0 

0 
2M 

6W 

0 

T 

80       0 

SI 

8 

8 

^  3 

0 

Ba^faMDrraHHA          .... 

74 

10 

10-T 

I 

8       0 

8 

T 

Vrt 

a  88 

80 

blmf —1^            .      ,       •      . 

C8 

1 

81 

1 

4       0 

8 

f 

11-3 

8    37 

10 

BoateTcxa^oraOntwh        .       •       . 

8« 

T 

80       0 

83 

8 

8 

80     0 

0 

90 

4 

1 

8      M 

8 

4 

S5-3 

8     8 

27-8 

of  2l  ditto 

m 

3 
• 

0 

IS       4*0 

44 

1      0 

81 -4 

t>ntmmmd«tiabp»M        .      • 

90 

10       M 

1 

I 

S! 

«    J 

2S-7 

Chi<np«ol«rinaeMti«i    .... 

133 

i 

64 

1 

31       « 

s 

« 

88 

*  s 

144 

Cnthtdan^OtnmMmk          .       .      . 

60 

8 

T 

It       8-ft 

8l 

8 

86-8 

19    16 

12-8 

GonArmlnurCMMljr      .... 

G«cuid*orSJtti«i«*              •       .       . 

T 

$ 

0 

4       0 

0 

8 

16 

0    10 

21-4 

0 

« 

as     r9 

18 

8 

IS 

17    87 

4-3 

4tt 

M 

6 

20       0 

i! 

3 

18 

17    IS 

10 

tU^»tmirmtfammSL         .      .       . 

MO 

• 

2S       0 

89 

0 

0 

17    34 

s-s 

MilKtatolMr«f3M«olo           .      .      . 

409 

s 

16     IS 

16 

1 

84 

14    IS 

171 

430 

6 

0       1 

18 

0 

0 

16     8 

a>'7 

8 

18 

0 

4     11 

0 

a 

88 

0    12 

15 

Uwnmmh^tlwma^           .      . 

MO 

T 

»       0 

83 

8 

80     0 

0 

r^iiuodyiri30ri»          .... 

SCO 

L 

8 

88       0 

80 

0 

17    34 

frS 

PcatmiMBlariOOaintfli          .       .       . 

133 

1 

31     e 

S 

S6 

4    39 

143 

S«nlinu»ior4l>a«n«       .       ,       .       . 

37 

8-a 

0 

80       0 

I 

37-8 

1    14 

10 

PtaMIMUi                             .        .        . 

74 

10 

IfrT 

1 

0       0 

2 

SM 

8    96 

». 

6D0 

0 

0 

8 

0       8 

St 

0 

81    17 
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\ Btnktngr.—ThB  paper  cnrrency  of  Calctftta  Is  supplied  by  the  following  hanks:— 
BMitk  of  jr««^«/.— This  is  the  only  bank  In  Calcutta  that  has  a  charter.  Its  capitHl  is  50  hies,  divided 
hrto  500  ohares  of  10,000  sicca  rupees  each,  of  which  the  East  India  Company  hold  100  shares.    The 
Sharif  are  now  at  a  preminm  of  5,000  to  0,000  rupees.    It  is  managed  by  nine  directors ;  three  ap- 

Kintr^d  by  goremment,  and  six  elected  by  the  proprietors  :  time  of  service,  for  the  latter,  three  yeora. 
te  secretary  to  g^nvernment  in  the  flnanclal  department,  the  accountant-general,  and  tlie  sub-trea- 
sarer,  are  the  «z  ff^Mi#  government  directors.  The  bank  secretary  and  treasuror  Is  also  a  civil  ser- 
vant. Thfai  bank  poosesses  peculiar  advantages,  but  has  not  been  so  useful  to  the  public  as  it  might 
tare  been.  IM  notes  are  received  at  all  the  public  olHcea,  in  payment  of  revenue,  by  the  collectors 
h  ail  the  districts  below  Benares;  and,  consequently,  its  circulation,  averaging  80  to  100  lacs,  extends 
ever  a  very  large  and  the  wealthiest  portion  of  our  Indian  territory.  The  government  being  such  consi- 
derable shareholders,  too,  it  is  generally  supposed  by  the  natives  that  the  Bengal  Bank  is  part  and  par- 
eel  thereof;  and  It  enjoys,  therefore,  the  same  credit.  But  other  circumstances  have  operated  against 
the  vseAilAesa.whloht  wltktb«  advantages  alluded  to,  K  might  have  been  supposed  would  have  cer- 
Uinlyattended  it. 

1.  The  government  vequlred  a  deposit  In  their  treasnry  of  iO  lacs  of  rupees  in  Company's  paper,  as 
security  for  the  notes  received  at  the  public  offices  and  ine  district  treasuries.  To  this  extent,  there- 
IbrA,  their  means  applicable  to  commercial  purposes,  or  rather  to  the  assistance  of  the  commer- 
etal  community,  were  crippled. 

1  By  their  charter,  they  were  required  to  issue  their  notes  In  the  proportion  of  one  third  of  specie 
to  taro  thirds  of  paper,— in  other  words,  for  every  00  rupees  of  notes  issued,  they  kept  30  rupees  of 
st'h  in  their  suong  hor. 

3.  Their  mlee  for  gramlng  accommodation  on  personal  credit  were  so  severe,  that  the  public  rather 
avoided  applicatione  to  them,  if  they  could  obtain  discounts  elsewhere ;  and,  consequently,  the  busl- 
feest  of  the  B.ingal  Bank  was  almost  entirely  conflned  to  the  granting  of  loans  on  the  security  of  the 
Company's  papsr.  In  1820,  1837,  and  1838,  when  tlie  Burmese  war,  and  the  financial  arrangements 
•f  the  government,  occasioned  a  treat  demand  fnr  money,  the  amount  of  dineounts  of  mercantile  ' 
psper  in  C.ileuita  did  not  exceed  10  or  18  lacs  or  rupees,  whilst  loans  secured  by  Company's  paper  rose 
loMatidTOlacs. 

The  inconvenience  of  this  system  having  been  felt,  the  government  of  Calcutta  has  recommended 
an  alteration :  and  we  undnrstand  the  capiul  is  to  be  increased  to  75  lacs  (  the  proportion  of  a  third 
Specie  to  be  reduced  to  a  fourth  :  the  deposit  of  30  lacs  of  Company's  iMtper  at  the  treasury  to  be  done 
•way;  and  greater  fHcilities  to  be  afforded  to  the  mercantile  community  in  obtninins  acronmiodntion. 

Aj  soon  as  this  alteration  Is  carried  into  eflhct,  there  will  unquestionably  be  a  great  improvement 
ia  the  money  market  In  Calcutta. 

T\9  U%U%  BaaA.— This  estaMishntent  was  founded  In  1830.  It  Is  the  only  private  bank  at  present 
(I'QI)  existing  in  Bengal;  tor  the  Bank  of  Ilindostan,  the  Commereinl  Bank,  and  the  Calcntia  Bank, 
•"Jifed  in  the  feurmor  edition  of  this  work,  have  all,  thmiffh  solvent.  be/»n  discontinued.  The  capital 
<>f  the  Union  Bank  is  50  lacs  of  rupees,  consisting  of  1,000  sliares  of  5,0OC  eacli,  iield  by  nil  classes  of 
the  community.  lu  notes  circnlate  only  in  Calcutta  and  its  immediate  neiglibonrhuod  ;  no  |>rtvata 
l^*^  being  received  at  ihe  ei>llectors'  treasuries  in  the  provinces.  The  main  object  of  tins  esta- 
Djiahmem  was  to  fill  up  the  space  In  the  money  market,  occasioned  by  the  rostricUons  iinpofted  on  the 
Bask  of  Bengal  by  Its  charter;  but  it  has  not  yot  been  abletoeff«ct  hs  intentiims  to  their  full  extent, 
from  its  notes  not  being  generally  circulated ;  and  it  is  possible  ttiat  the  proposed  alterations  in  the 
JKOjral  Bank  may,  in  some  measure,  limit  its  operations  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  Imu  that  it  will 
be  ■  ftvourite  estaldlshment ;  and  should  it  obtain  a  charter,  it  will  probably  get  most  of  the  banking 
M«meM  of  Calcutu ;  its  rules  being  well  adapted  tor  IhciUuting  coromerciaf  transactions,  and  sus- 
laniliif  eommereial  credit  and  confidence. 

The  rates  of  discount  vary,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  state  of  the  money  market.  The  Inst  rates 
Vx^ted  were,  at  the  Union  Bank,  0  per  cent,  per  annum  on  notes  at  3  months,  5  ditto,  at  3  ditto ;  4 
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cngsfed  in  trade  or  agriculture,  wai  1,925 ;  In  1830.  it  wa*  IJOT.  This  l«  ttie  ftatement  ghren  \f  tiM 
printed  reyicler ;  but  il  is  probably  niucli  underrated,  pariiculMrlv  fur  the  last  year.  Tlie  native  Por- 
tuguese and  Arni<*nlan  uierchaut*  liave  of  late  greatly  declined  in  wealtli  and  iuiportanrc.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Persinn  merchants  have  incrt^aaed  in  nunibars  and  wealth,  pevernl  of  ihem  being 
worth  2M),000/.  sterling.  The  lane  fortunes  of  the  Hindoo  merchants  have  been  much  broken  dowo 
of  late  years  by  litigation  in  the  courts,  and  naturally  through  the  law  of  equal  coparceiuiry  aoionit 
brothers.  To  counterbalance  this.  There  has  been,  since  tho  opening  of  the  free  trnde  in  1614,  avast 
augmentation  of  the  number  of  Inferior  merchants,  worth  from  SO.OOOZ.  to  bQ,WOl.  sterling.  There  are 
but  few  Hindoo  merchants  at  present  whose  wealth  exceeds  900,000/.  slsrlinv. 

Tlie  principal  foreign  business  is  conducted  by  the  English  uierchauts;  but  the  other  parties  alao* 
either  in  partnership  with  the  Eii^lish,  or  on  their  own  accouut,  speculate  largely  to  Eun  pe,  Ame- 
rica, and  especially  to  China.  The  brokers  known  under  the  name  of  Sircars  and  fiaboos  are  all  Hin* 
does.  Tlie  general  rates  of  ai^ency  coounlnioB  are  as  follow  :-* 
1.  Ob  the  talc  or  pordtMC  of  ililiM,  ««Msl%  boMM 

MMllutds 

&  On  Uw  wis,  rarehiae,  or  ihliMMiit  of  bulUna 

*"       '     wellenr    "  "     * " 


SI-tpercciL 


Do.  of  jeweller;,  diMuoodt,  or  oUwr  prccioai 

■tOMt 2  dOb 

Do.  of  iadigo,  lac-dT*,  country  ptcea  gondt,  lilk, 
opium,  cochineal,  ronJ,  tfiicn,  coCIbc,  cop- 


per, tin,  aiKi  tulwtCM 
Dow  of  all  odier  kiuc'i  of  |:ood«  • 


tt-a 

6 


ft.  On  Rooli  or  ireaaure,  Ac.  retatgaod,  and  nfttf 
wards  withdrawn  or  mt  to  auction :  and  on 
fMKh  oomisnnd  Cor  conditinanl  dnliTciT  Is 
o«h«a Mc 

4.  Ok)  all  advance*  of  montr  for  tba  fummm  of 
trade,  whether  (he  rooiit  aie  coraixned  to  th* 
agrnt  or  not,  and  wUre  a  coomuMioa  cf  i  per 
cent,  it  not  charged      -  •    ll-t 

&  QDorlcrincfDnda,oraap«inlendin(  the  fulfil- 
nenl  of  contracta,  where  no  other  coomie- 
aion  it  derived S  M      4a 

&  On  Koarantreiog  hilla,  bondi,  or  other  enipiif 
meala,  and  on  becoming  aecority  for  ai^Biio!*' 
tmious  of  ealatn,  or  to  fntTumeai  or  iadi- 
TMuah  for  contracts,  afrenreoH,  Jte. 

7.  Ob  dri  credere,  orgtianuiictiui:  the  res| 

ty  of  pcnooa  In  whom  r>nii  are  told 

8.  On  actinc  f  «•  ihe  etiatn  of  pcii 

execuson  or  aduiioiatratom     • 

9.  On  Ihe  aunaffeniant  of  eaUtet  far  othen,  «■  the 

amount  receWed  .... 

la  Onpraearinxr-x>;cht,ora'lTer<iitrfai1bea«nit 
ofowuanor  "  "    ' 


fieir 


S       4ow 

1 1-9  do. 


tl4  da 
S       da 

I  da 
tl-l  da 
tl4  da 
t       da 

Sl-ida 


■■  or  cnnuBieodera :  on  the  anmuat  of 
reirhr,  « be*  her  the  aan^e  pe^Mi  throufh 
Jie  haiida of  Ihe  ax«Dt  ornot 

11.  Onchar:eria|«bipa  forothcr  partiea    • 

12.  Un  making  inaunutce,  or  writing  erdnit  ior 

ioaunoce       ..... 
I9L  On  Mnlint;  Insurance  lonm,  total  or  paiiia),  and 

on  pmcnriox  rrurw  at  prcoiium    • 
14.  On  efliriinc  reotittanei9u  by  billi  nf  the  agi>nt 

OBo'hrrwite,  nr  purchafii^,  wllinf,  or  bQ(o> 

tiating  billa  of  eirhuige 
If.  Op  dcbia,  when  a  precea  at  la«r  or  aihitntlea 

ianeeeaaary    ..... 
And  if  recovererl  by  toch  means  • 

16.  On  hilU  of  exchaoge  relumed,  noted,  or  pro- 

17.  On  ^  collecting  of  howe-rMt 
IBi  On  ahipi*  diibuncmeata  • 
10.  On  oeKoiiating  loaoa  on  renoodenHm  * 
8a  On  ietiers  of  credit  graatcd  ft>r  nwrcanlile  pnr- 

poace 

SI.  On  piArhaaiar  or  aellhig  rovennnraf  seenrN 
tie*,  and  on  enck  naclMnge  of  the  mmit,  im 
the  trancfrr  frnm  one  loan  In  another  •       1-S  da 

82.  On  de'iverinc  op  gorentannt  aRruritJea,  nr 

depnsitfnf  Hie  «une  in  the  treasury  .  -       1-2  da 

S3L  On  all  adranrea  eel  pnnclwIlT  liqnMaM,  the 
ax-wit  tn  have  the  option  nf  clancuif  awoond 
conmmtob,  aa  urxin  a  fresh  adrfinfc,  pro- 
vided the  charge  doea  not  occur  ttt  ice  is  ths 
•anie  year 
2L  At  the  nptiea  of  the  a«eat,  en  fbe  aoMmnl 
debi'eri  or  crcdild  wiihio  (be year, ioclu  ling 
lnf<>rest.  and  excrpiinc  otily  Itnrs  on  whick 
a  enntmimion  nf  5  per  oenl.'  has  bt^en  charged    1        dS> 
JV.  B. — This  rharfe  not  In  apply  tn  p^yir.f  orer 
a  balance  due  on  an  account  nude  up  to  a  parlicu* 
hr  period,  unlew  w  here  luch  balance  it  withJnwQ 
wilhont  rcaannnhle  nohce. 

Aforicy.— AccnuKis  are  kept  hrre  in  inagdm^  mmmj  calTed  m- 
pees,  eiiher  current  or  sicca,  wi'h  tlwir  iuh>div)tir>iis,  annas  and 
pice :  12  Hce  make  1  aiipa  ;  16  aimat  I  rupee ;  and  16  rupees  I  gi>ld 
nK)hur.  To  this  currewy  muit  sit  the  real  tpecte  be  ronverle<l,  be- 
f>re  any  turn  on  be  reftiilarly  rntfred  in  a  tncrthnntSi  hooki.  Tite 
rooipmny  ker))  iheir  acrounia  in  sicca  rupees,  which  hear  a  halm 
(premium)  of  16  prr  cent,  over  the  cnrmnt.  The  ooins  mrrent  are 
gold  mol  un,  with  their  subdivitiom — halves  and  ouarirrs;  riccarn- 
pees,  halves  and  qtiartrrt;  aniaa,  pice,  and  hair  pice.  The  two 
Ittt  are  o  coppw.  There  are  two  mints  under  Ihe  Benr>|  pre^- 
demey:  that  at  CalcuMa;  and  that  of  rerrwkalmd.  in  tsw  north- 
western provinces.  The  ftni  is  pmbnbly  ihe  niml  splendid  csta- 
hliiihinent  of  Ihe  kind  in  Ihf  worll;  tbr  awl  of  the  madiinery.  nip- 
plto'  hy  MrMrs.  Bc.Ilon  and  Wall  nf  Binnincham,  h«vip<  cirei^ltd 
SOCfOOQt.  Gold  inooey  is  rained  at  C^alcntta  only :  hnl  tilvrr.  which 
b  now,  an>{  hit  always  been,  ihe  tiandard  of  Inda,  r«|«)ally  at  both 
tuinta.  Tht  ^•Dcwip^  i'atenteni  shows  the  |U«nmi  weight,' fineness, 
and  ilerlinic  vslne  nf  'he  nins,  rwckonirg  the  ralue  of  rold  at  3L  17*. 
10 1 -8^.  per  standard  onnce,  and  siUer  at  Se.  2d.:— 


CoioB. 

Grains 
pure. 

Graina 
AUoy. 

Graina 
Gtwi 
Weigh'. 

Valna 

Ool4  mohur        . 
Ir^rmekaJSd  rupee 

10^215 

n-oss 
ir.-P93 
lyots 

204-7I0 
191-016 
1»234 

/-    e.    d. 
I    IS    2^2^ 
0    8     0    C-2> 
0     1    llj8-23 

ThccUigeCor  roMi«  rilvv  at  the  Cakvtti  mtel  b  8  p«- ceal.  IT 
the  bullion  be  the  itandard  fioenow  ;  ti.t  w  here  it  dillrrs,  a  propQ^ 
lifloal  eharge  of  from  M  to  1-d  iter  rent,  is  made  far  rsftniag. 

The  course  of  excknnge  by  m  hicb  the  ciMloms  of  Calcniln  im  at 
preaeot  rcf^ulated  it  aa  fellows:— 


Sterna 

Aa    Fi<«J 

Omi  Britain 

ronsd  atorliug 
R  x^lollar  (2i!x 

10^ 

0       0 

Cape  rf  Good  Hope 

B 

-i 

C       0 

»:alrss 

lOOmpoea 

n 

1     • 

Bombay       .       - 

100  zr 

aa 

M 

19       0 

Ceyloo        .       . 

Rix^lnUnr 

IB 

0 

14       0 

China          >       . 

1  Ulc 

s 

8       4 

nnmiah 

I2}|ickal« 

IB 

too 

0       0 

Manilla       .       • 

Spanish  dolUr 

8 

4       0 

I'nrlugal      .       - 

1.000  rsM 

B 

a 

18       0 

TntST      .       . 

24  franca 

■■ 

!• 

•       0 

IlolUod       .       .         2lfloriaB 

8 

4       0 

Hamburgh  and  Co* )  iT  ^^  ».,^ 

-« 

1 

0       0 

Ugthotn              •       tlOOperzu 

■■ 
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8       • 

Other  torts  nf  rupees  are  met  with  In  Bangs  1,  diSeri^  ia  taanaa 
itA  welgtit,  lhnu<h  their  dsnominalious  he  the  same.  Frnm  ttik 
and  rn<m  the  leuivea  fi^-qiarutly  |.iincb:n<  holca  hi  the  mpe*^  tad 
filliMg  ihrai  ap  w-ilh  bnw  n.el^,  aiid  their  frawtulctiily  dim.niahiac 
the  Wright  of  Ihe  coin  after  enniinx  fiom  the  luini,  the  c«rre»ciassg 
Ihediitenmi  provibcmare  of  diirvred  valors.  This  d<frc«  has  ii^ 
trodnred  the  cu«tnm  of  pmplr>yin«  iKrofty  or  mopey-ehangers,  wtmea 
butioea  ia  lo  t^  a  value  upon  Uie  difft-iciu  eurretictes,  •ccordiMT  l» 
eteiy  ci•-c^nlItaDce,  rilhrr  in  their  favour  nr  Ihrir  prrjudict.  Wmb 
a  sum  of  ru[«ea  to  brmighl  In  one  of  iliete  abroflt.  be  rxaminee  theas 
pi^cc  by  pircc,  sod  arrange*  them  arrordtoc  lb  ih^ir  finrDca;  tfaea, 
by  their  weight ;  he  thei.  illowrs  for  the  dlffl:rent  legal  haiUs  opoa 
ticcat  and  loua^tt;  and  this  ilni;e,  he  valans  in  grrM,  (7  tha  r«|ia«a 
carrent^  whtt  Ihe  whole  are  worth  ;  so  that  the  mpne  current  ieUw 
oolr  thing  fixrd,  by  which  coin  it  valued. 

A  cu'rvnt  nip  e  it  inrknni-d  al  8r ,  and  a  tieca  rupee  of  acenaal 
Cf«mmnnly  at  2i.  &f.  A  Inc.  means  lOO.OflO;  and  a  cmrc  10?  lacs,  or 
10.010,00a  The  foUnwirg  are  the  Kcnlrs  irf  account,  preoiiB|iM( 
th«t  Ihe  low'en  deinmi  rial  ion  it  rei'rtsentcd  by  a  tanll  smonih  sMl, 
a  srwciet  of  cyu'C*.  chlvfly  iicp^irtrd  aa  an  anicle  of  trade  fmin  tbn 
Laccadiveand"  «  -'  -  •^  ■ 
aotlre: 


Maldiva  islaada,  and  cnrrcot  as  )oag  aa  Ihry  cnaliaas 


■s  I  Oanda. 

■1  I  Current  i 

a>  IPmn. 

■■  1  Aiiua. 

m  I  Citbaon. 

»  I  Sice*  rui 

•>  lOold 


dCowrka 
8,680   do. 
SOGundaa 
4  Punni,  or  18  pica 
4  ADnM 
dCabauna 
16  Sicca  rupeei 

irWgWs.— The  great  weights  are  m>ands>  1 
ricouorr«peowe^;hu,thusdivid«d:— 

S  Sieens  m  I  Chtttack. 

lechinacks  ••  IVer. 

40  Seen  ■•  1  Mannd. 

There  art  two  msondi  is  nae,  vis.  the  fhrtovy  msnad,  wbkli  k 
74  n«.  10  ox.  I0-686  /Ink  avf^rluiw  it ;  sad  the  Lamr  maul  «»bjcb 
hi  10  per  cent,  bettor,  via.  tt  Ua  8  OK.  2I3S  dra. 
ra  Sicca  wvigbt  m  a  Calevfia  bnnar  sewi 

60  Ditto  e  a  Serampore  seer. 

A  Ditto  ■■  a  Hntighly  »eer. 

M  Diilo  ■!  a  Beu-iraii  M  narora  aaer. 

86  nitm  ■■  ui  Allahahul  and  Lnckueer  aeoa 

A  Calratt*  fa«f(irr  aeer  b  eqnal  Is  Ti  dcca  wnight,  II  asanas  I 
punt,  lOgundjs,  8<i3cowriee. 

a  I  I>han,  or  graSa 

e  I  Ruty. 

■«  I  Anna. 

m  I  Msnaa. 


dPniikhoa 
dlHtws 
6  M  RuTtiv 
8  Rallies 
lOMatms 


J  1  Sices  weldit-  m-7m.Tia» 
(  jar  6-570j  drt.  aTuirdofioit. 


166MRttt|iaa 
I3-2S  Msiias 
17  Annw 


m  I  Totah. 
•■  I  Tol>h. 
«  I  Inlah. 
•■  1  Mohur. 
■■  1  .Mohur. 
>  I  Mohur. 


The  tolah  ■•  equal  lo  3?4-589  gn.  Troy. 
Xifuid  Jf«B 


5  fficea  wcfgiit 
4  OiiUrks 
4l<Miala 
40Sren 
SSeevs 
BMeaioTCi 


dKlMMlkl 

4Rii«t 

80  Psltim 
lf» 


■■  1  Chittack. 

_  I  Touah,  or^ 

•  18e«r. 

.  I  »faund. 

a  1  Putsaree.  era 


CALCUTTA. 


26S 


'h\ 


•quart. 
Cottdb 


»  I  B«i?»l^«  >MMa^  IL 


B  tGb«riali. 

*  1  Ow  «  1  yuri. 


tmg 

$  Bultycan»,  or  j»wi  t  ^  , 

(iMrley)  J  "  * 

4  riofm  -  1  HumL 

SHuMk  •  ISpu. 

f  Sdmh  ■>  I  Cubit,  or  arm  a  18 

4  Cubili  ■■  i  l'*:haai. 

ttmT,n,,m,  J  >  Co»-  1  mito  1 

/«  OoMb  nelonaf  Zy  TUi. 

4OiiB4ai,orB0p«r(kdUn  ■■  1  Kooqc,  or  1  corse. 


Weixhta  and  Mmsiitm  of  India,  with  their  equiTalenta  In  EngUih  Avolrdupob,  Bengal 
Factory,  Madrne,  and  Bombay  Weighta. 


AmMupoii. 

BenflKl  FM»nr. 

Midm. 

^,.    1 

lit. 

«. 

dr. 

JIMa 

8. 

Ck. 

MHm, 

Kw. 

PoL 

MdM.    S. 

/>•«. 

it/^m3ttmrtH»vMm        •      •       . 

423 

6 

18 

98 

18 

16 

7 

19 

15     4 

97 

m^im.Ot  19  mdlw          .       •       - 

VO 

0 

87 

18-7 

J 

6 

18 

7    34 

8-« 

hafSTpeealoflOOcAtlw          .      .       . 

6ao 

0 

» 

0 

82 

8 

8 

90     0 

0 

i» 

w 

Si 

10 

•5 

s 

16 

*    ^ 

82^ 

6W 

0 

90 

0 

ft 

a 

8 

90     0 

0 

hi^^betwrammi,          .       .      »      . 

74 

10 

KH? 

0 

0 

9 

7 

y,7 

9    B6 

90 

C8 

i 

81 

4 

0 

Jt 

f 

11-8 

8    87 

10 

BoHt^eiadyorflOiAWh        .       •       . 

flOO 

0 

90 

• 

n 

s 

8 

90     0 

0 

90 

4 

8 

M 

9 

4 

So'2 

a    8 

97-» 

90 

8 
0 

IS 
10 

4-0 
11 

1 

1 

4^ 

I     0 

91-4 

C«e«MmdarMdpeQk          .       •       . 

1 

1 

S! 

»  S 

8V7 

CJ«mp«rf«f  lOOaittMi    .... 

IS3 

ft 

84 

81 

8 

.6 

9 

86 

*  X 

144 

CechracMdyoriOaatMdi          .       .       . 

MS 

8 

11 

S-6 

*i 

fi 

86-8 

19    16 

t2-9 

GmtMm»fiKi)m^nJt               .       .       . 

T 

• 

4 

0 

0 

9 

18 

0    10 

81-4 

4» 

0 

» 

9^ 

IS 

5 

16 

17    87 

4-3 

4S5 

• 

M 

20 

in 

8 

19 

17    13 

10 

Dban'cwlvflf  SliaMwfa         ... 

MO 

0 

2S 

90 

0 

9 

17    34 

8-6 

»xJntabirrflSft3li     .... 

405 

0 

16 

If 

M 

1 

84 

14    18 

171 

430 

0 

0 

18 

• 

0 

16     8 

25-7 

»faat  Cv<na  fcwwM  wd        .       . 

8 

IS 

4 

11 

0 

9 

89 

0    12 

IS 

M«n«ndyaf  7n'«ate           .      . 

MO 

0 

90 

83 

s 

8 

90     0 

0 

rcncudyiTUOTU          .... 

soo 

0 

98 

90 

0 

0 

17    31 

fr6 

ToKOKprtidatlCOemnlm           .       .       . 

188 

s 

B-S 

SI 

S 

9 

96 

4    80 

149 

Sunt  nu«l  of  40  ■«•!«       •       •       .       . 

87 

s 

5-9 

90 

1 

8 

ST-S 

1   n 

10 

~PIMM»4                         .       .       . 

74 

10 

107 

0 

t 

7 

ayi 

9    26 

90 

TiAti«tenr««iy«rflDMH<i  .       .       . 

«D0 

0 

0 

0 

94 

0 

0 

81    17 
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SaJu^Bmmkinjjr.— The  paper  cnrrency  of  Calentta  la  otipnlied  by  the  following  bankt  :— 
Btak  of  Bemg^al.^ThiA  ia  the  only  bank  in  Calcutta  that  haa  a  charter.  Its  capital  is  50  hics,  divided 
hito  500  «hare«  of  10,000  sicca  rupees  each,  of  which  the  East  India  Company  hold  100  shares.    The 
ihirpt  are  now  ait  a  premium  of  5,000  to  0,000  rupees.    It  is  managad  by  nine  directors  ;  three  ap. 

Kintf^  by  gorernment,  and  six  elected  by  the  proprietora :  time  of  service,  for  the  latter,  three  years. 
le  secretary  to  government  in  the  financial  department,  the  accountant-general,  and  the  sub-trea- 
nrn.are  ihesx  afidt  government  directors.  The  bank  secretary  and  treasurer  is  also  a  civil  ser* 
▼ant  This  bank  possesses  peculiar  advantages,  but  haa  not  been  so  usefiil  to  the  public  as  it  might 
kare  been,  ito  notes  are  received  at  all  the  public  olRcea,  in  payment  of  revenue,  by  the  collectors 
h  an  the  dittrlcts  below  Benares ;  and.  oonscouantly,  its  circulation,  averaging  80  to  100  lacs,  extendi 
•ver  a  very  large  and  the  wealthiest  portion  of  our  Indian  territory.  The  government  being  such  consi- 
derable shareholders,  too,  it  la  generally  supposed  by  the  natives  that  the  Bengal  Bank  is  part  and  par- 
cri  thereof ;  and  It  enjoys,  therefore,  the  same  crediL  But  other  circuinstancea  have  operated  against 
the  asefttlneas  wblch,  wllk  tha  advantages  alluded  to,  It  might  have  been  supposed  would  have  cer* 
Uiolfauende^  iC. 

1.  Tha  government  vsqnired  a  dapoalt  in  their  treasnry  of  iO  laea  of  rupees  in  Company*s  paper,  as 
•ecority  for  the  notes  received  at  the  public  offices  and  the  district  treasuries.  To  this  extent,  there- 
Ibre,  ihalr  nwana  applicable  to  comniercial  purposes,  or  rather  to  the  assistance  of  the  coromer- 
ciil  community,  were  crippled. 

1  By  their  charter,  they  were  required  to  Issue  their  notes  In  the  proportion  of  one  thh-d  of  specie 
to  two  thirds  of  paper.^n  othar  words,  for  every  W  rupees  of  notes  issued,  they  kept  30  rupees  of 
ta^b  in  their  strong  bor. 

3.  Their  rntea'  fur  granthig  accommodation  on  personal  credit  were  so  severe,  that  the  public  rather 
avoided  applications  to  them,  if  they  could  obtain  discounts  elsewhere ;  and,  conseqnently,  tiie  biisi- 
ben  of  the  Rsngal  Bank  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  granthig  of  loans  on  the  security  of  the 
C<iinpaRy*8  pap?r.  In  1830, 1837,  and  1828,  when  the  Burmese  war,  and  the  financial  orrangpments 
sf  the  government,  occasioned  a  treat  demand  fr>r  money,  the  amount  of  difcounis  of  mercantile  ' 
isper  in  Cilrutta  did  not  exceed  lO'or  19  lacs  or  rupees,  whilst  loans  secured  by  Company's  paper  rose 
to  Wand  70  lace.  •-  /     t~i 

The  inconvenience  of  this  system  having  been  felt,  the  government  of  Calcutta  has  recommended 
an  titeraiioii :  and  we  understand  the  capital  is  to  be  increased  to  75  lacs ;  the  proportion  of  a  third 
ipecieto  be  reduced  to  a  fourth  :  the  deposit  of  20  lacs  of  Company's  paper  at  the  treasury  to  be  done 
svay:  and  greater  fHciliiies  to  be  afforded  to  the  mercantile  community  in  obtaining  ncrommodntion. 

As  soon  as  this  alteration  is  carried  into  efl%ct,  there  will  unquestionably  be  a  great  improvement 
is  the  money  nr^rket  in  Calcutta. 

7W  Umh%  Ban*.— This  eataMishment  was  founded  In  1830.  It  is  the  only  private  bank  at  present 
(1^31)  exbilmr  in  Bengal;  (br  the  Bank  of  Ilindostan,  the  Commercial  Bank,  and  the  Calcutta  Bank, 
an:iced  in  the  former  edition  of  ihia  work,  have  alt,  thonirh  solvent.  bc/*n  discontinued.  Tlie  caphal 
of  Uke  UnioR  Bank  ia  50  hica  of  rupees,  consisting  of  1,000  shares  of  5,000  eacii,  held  by  nil  classes  of 
Ibe  eommunity.  Ita  notes  circulate  only  in  Calcutta  and  ita  immediate  nei«rhboiirhood  ;  no  firivata 
s<^^  being  received  at  the  eoliectors' treasuries  in  the  provinces.  The  main  object  of  tins  esta- 
Miahment  wa«  to  fill  np  the  space  in  the  money  market,  occasioned  by  the  rcstrictinns  impo?!ed  on  the 
iask  of  Bengal  by  its  charter;  but  it  has  not  yot  been  able  tnofTcct  hs  intemitms  to  their  tuW  extent, 
Join  itn  notes  not  being  generally  circulated ;  and  it  is  possible  tliat  llie  pro|iosed  alterations  in  tha 
s^'Bpl  Bank  may.  In  some  measure,  limit  its  operations  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  h  will 
^a  fivoarite  establishment;  and  should  It  obtain  a  charter.  It  will  probably  get  most  of  the  banking 
M^inese  of  Galcntta ;  its  rules  being  well  adapted  for  Ihcilitating  commercial  transactions,  and  bub« 
laiQingeonimerelal  credit  and  confidence. 

'The  rates  of  diacoitat  varv.  from  lime  to  time,  with  the  state  of  the  money  market.    The  last  rates 
VWM«<i  were,  at  tbe  UbIod  Bank,  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  notes  at  3  montha,  5  ditto,  at  S  ditto ;  4 
Yob  U-Z  B4 
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ditto,  at  I  ditto :  the  Bank  of  Benpal,  discount  on  private  bills  at  3  months,  6  per  cent,  per  anBom; 
ditto  government  bills*,  ditto,  4  ditto ;  interest  on  loans,  on  deposit,  ditto,  5  ditto. 

Indian  Fvnds.^Thz  public  debt  contracted  by  the  Indian  governm«'nt,  on  the  security  of  the  terri- 
tory, is  under  tiic  management  of  the  treasury  department  at  Calcutta.  This  debt  is  of  two  descrip- 
tions ;  that  bearing  no  iniercst,  and  that  wiiich  bears  interest.  The  last  is  again  divided  into  tliree 
parts ;  viz.  nifuiies  deposited  by  public  bodies  for  soecitie  purposes  ;  treasurv  notes,  of  the  same  cha- 
racter as  our  Exchequer  bills  ;  and  the  actual  funded  or  registered  debt.  Ilie  latter,  on  the  30ihof 
April,  1830,  was  as  follows  ;  fur  Bengal. 

Statement  of  the  Amount  standing  on  the  general  Registers  of  tbePresideiicy  of  Bengal,  in  tbaNams 
of  Europeans  and  Natives. 


;                                  Debt. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Total. 

Opercent.  loan  of  1699            ... 
5      —          —       li,«5            ... 
5      _          —       1893-96       -           .           - 
5      —          —       1899-30       . 
4      _           _        1891-25        - 
4      —           —        1828-99       - 

Sicca  rupees 

Sicca  rupees. 

703,43,500 

70y,87,800 

ftS9,74,H)0 

19,51,700 

3,13,000 

6,03,000 

Sicca  rnpecs. 
43,68,700 
906.39,700 
403,79,500 
7,01,300 
5,66,VO0 
6,84,100 

Sicca  rupees. 
747,19,900 
916,97,.^00 
941,94,800 

s;99;2(io 

19,47,700 

1,975,14,400 

077,50,500 

9,652,93,900 

The  6  per  cent,  loan  of  1599  la  irredeemable  until  the  expiration  of  the  Companv's  present  charter, 
and  then  15  months*  notice  to  be  given  previously  to  discharge :  the  interest  on  this  loan  is  payabis 
either  half-yearly  in  India,  or«  if  tlio  proprietor  be  resident  in  Eurcpe,  he  has  the  option,  as  a  matter 
of  right,  of  demanding  a  bill  nimn  the  court  of  directors  for  the  interest,  payable  a|  19  months*  dale, 
at  24.  M.  the  sicca  rupee.  The  5  per  cent,  loan  of  1693  was  not  poyable,  in  any  part,  uMil  after  the 
31st  of  March,  1895,  and  then  only  l^  crore  in  any  one  year,  after  60  days'  notice ;  the  interest  is  paj« 
able  upon  the  same  terms  as  that  on  the  6  per  cent,  loan,  with  this  important  difference,  that  the  pri- 
vilege which  the  residents  hi  Europe  possess  of  receiving  interest  in  England  belongs  as  of  right  to  tba 
holders  of  the  6  fier  cent.  loan,  and  is  only  enjoyed  by  the  holders  of  this  loan  d%nnff  the  ^aoMre  of 
the  home  authorities.  Of  the  5  |)cr  cent.  loan  of  1895,  no  part  was  dischargeable  till  after  the  30th  of 
April,  1839,  and  then  previous  notice  of  3  months  to  be  given  t  the  intHresl  ^|>on  this  loan  Is  payable 
to  all  the  holderij,  whether  resident  in  Europe  or  not,  either  in  aish  in  India,  or  by  bills  upon  Engtaad, 
at  is.  the  rupee.  In  this  case,  also,  the  option  of  remittance  to  England  may  be  w*Hharawn  by  the 
home  authorities  nt  pleasure.  Of  the  two4  per  cent,  loans,  no  part  of  the  flrat  was  discharfeeble  tHl 
after  ihe  30ih  of  April,  1830,  nor  of  Uus  second  till  the  30th  of  ApriL  1839;  and,  in  both  cases,  previous 
notice  of  3  months  to  be  given.  From  the  favourable  conditions ot  the 6  per  cent,  loan,  it  has,  of  late 
years,  boine  a  premium  of  from  30  to  40  per  cent.  The  5  per  cent,  loans  nave  generally  borne  a  pre* 
miuni  of  about  5  percent.;  and  even  the  4  per  cejit.  securities  have  been  at  little  more  than  a  nominal 
discount.  We  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  the  nature  of  the  Indian  national  fund*,  because 
in  a  country  where  Euroiioans  iiave  been  hitherto  precluded  from  holding  property  in  land  b«youdlb« 
narrow  boundaries  of  the  principal  cities,  and  where  the  principal  holders  reside  iu  Europe,  they  have 
been  Justly  considered  as  a  very  desirable  security. 

POatagt.'^Ttit  naTintiea  ot  ftw  river  Hooghljr  Irmu  lb*  Sand 
Heads  to  Oleul'a,  a  il»Uuo«  of  about  130  mi  Irs  >•  natunny  daa- 
ferous  »H  intricaic :  bqt  mklertd  comfarafUtljr  nfe  bT  a  ikitful 
aud  excellnii,  though  vrr>  co»(lr.  pilot  etUbliilioirnt.  1  tin  ooii'hitt 
r.t  twelve  Tcswls,  beiuf  bHci  of  bet^^eea  ISO  ami  2U)(om  barthcn, 
capable  of  maiuuioins  tlieir  •tmlktoa  ii  tba  owst  boiaHwiii  teaaca. 

Table  of  Rates  of  full  and  broken  Pilotnge,  chargeable  to  Shlpa  and  Veeaeki  knwvd  and  outward  of 

the  River  liooghly. 


wbioh  estAdt  (hM  AprH  to OcMer  inehnive;  12  bn»di  paeli,M 
maaten,  SU  fint  Biaiea,  24  aecoiKl  mala,  aod  beiwacB  '0  ami  fO  ^ 
luBU«n.  Each  branch  pilot  baa  a  aJv>  of  TOt.  a  qi»D.b;  ocl 
nuuter  871. :  first  male*  ISL ;  and  wcood  male*  aiKl  volBiilMn  & 
each.    Tbc(uUewiitgtablattlubit8theii«MarpUs«^pB: 


Dri«ht  of 
Water. 

FnHPiMaci 

AddliiemI 
Pilolaga 

Feet. 
StolO 

10  11 

11  12 
18      13 
13      t4 
M      15 

15  16 

16  17 

17  18 

18  19 

19  20 
aO     21 

21  a 

22  a 

I. 
10 
12 

If 

21 
2S 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
6S 
60 

X. 
1 

t 

4 
• 

FronSea. 
ToSaofcir                       .      4  T«ha 
To  KciiKma          .         .      6  I2iria 
To  Coipee       •              •      &  12iba 
To  Culpee  hartxmr          •      9  12tha 
To  Fulta,  or  Mnppor«    -     10  l8Un 
To  Calcutta,  foil  piUriac* 

FMnCalcatto. 

ToCulpea            -       •       . 
TnKvdgenB        -       .       - 
ToBaufor 
Tst>«,ruUpi!oli^ 

2  IMS 

3  1»bl 

4  I3lki 
6»lta 
suite 

AW&— All  foreicn  e*m\t  p«]r  the  nme  pilota^  as  those  oikler 
British  oniours.  Bv  bmken  pilolt^e  it  meant  the  nmportkvn  oT  full 
piintajce  between  tne  <liftn-ot  atai^n  or  plam  of  ancbonfe.  All 
khip^^the  pm(ieTly  nf  (Grvitutn,  a»  nrell  Asiatic  as  Earapna,  tm 
aubjeel  In  the  charge  icrniad  *'leaii  nioocy  c"  it  b«iiw  iadiapeiwaliiy 
Mcenary  tb^t  the  pilot  abottid  han  with  oim a  leaJaiaao  m  whon 
he  can  confide. 


De!enikis  moMj,  at  the  nl«  of  4«.  par  diem,  tnm  Britiafc  nd  , 
fon-iip]  vesKlt.  is  cnarced  br  pertoM  it  the  pilot  serricB  ksft  « 
boarl  shiiM  at  aacbor  br  daatre  ot  the  oottaiaadcr  or  awer. 

In  tt)p  riMT  beinre  Cateiitta,  and  in  other  tu%  than  an  cfeais 


atoorof^ot  which tbacbarfea arena laUowt 


Burthen  of  Shipfc 

April  to  October,  7  BODtha^ 

NnrMDberto  Mnnh,  8  BiMtti. 

SOO  lona  avi  opwanto 
Under  500  tons 

L.    t.    J. 
Ptrdim                         .      0    16   0 
DlUo        -          -             •       0    14    0 

IVrdie.                    .     m 
Ditto            .            .      0    10  0 

Hifvor  the  chain  nworinn  •(  Diamopd  Barbocr,  W.  per  dion.  i  blnhed  nte  per  dim  tor  every  day  «iu«cdln(  la    The  dwfc  i« 

T1<elowr«I  charjcE  to  a  ship  rcqulriuj  Ihe  xccr^n.iaoditvm  of  the  t  t"nM»"r^'n<»  "M?  **«"  her  mnortn|{ftnte  anvef  the  *ie*eat  KM* 
ehiin  moonnx*  ^^  either  of  the  places  above  meniimieil,  b  for  10   clerpoftv  Ho«T»h.  nr  StiUca,  or  from  any«f  tiw  d 


Jayi ;  and  uiug  theui  longer,  a  further  cbaife  is  made  at  the  esta* 


i«focka«»Jwri 
I  iii^  is  Aaed  at  50  rvpaMf  and  ao  higher  ehaif* Ar  aoch  oerfiM  • 


*  This  partiality  to  t^  govenunent  bills  Is  objected  to«    The  Unien  Bank  makee  no  diatlaciteB* 
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flsrhnrfaBd.  Baiidci  pHoflas*,  ernr  ihip  !•  eharfnble  wifh  (ba  hire 
•r  a  rew-boBt  to  aeoooipMiy  her ;  viz.  far  a  bral  of  Ibe  fint  clua,  24<.; 
•rthanmaddaa^  18»;  andof  thethinlciMi,  14*.  OfUreyona 
b«lU-ho«w  ku  beta  cnetvl  at  Kedffrrer,  for  wRch  tbe  cb-«rfe  oa 
Brilah  or  Inericaa  flap  m  at  the  rale  of  ad.  per  ton  prr  anrum. 
Ship*  prenttiin^  iq  Calevlta  mint  land  ihnr  rvopowder  at  the  pow- 
ier  napiine  at  t/b/ji^tn  ;  tbe  cbarf*  is  at  llie  rate  of  1  \-m,  per 
kn  for  each  Tojraf^  The  whole  pil>4  calablisbmeot  and  the  care  of 
tbe  nav  i^ioo  of  tbe  Honi^ly  is  under  tbe  manaf rmeat  U  fDvers- 
ami,  ani  is  directed  by  a  marine  board,  wilb  a  master  alteadaat 
tai  harbour  master. 

There  are  wvcnd  dry  daehi  at  Calcutta,  in  which  Tenel*  of  ny 
MS  may  he  built  «r  npairsd.  Ships  Iwilt  at  Calcutta,  are  of  infe- 
n«r  Jwabibry  to  those  eooetnicted  kI  R<Mnbay,  in  onMcqueace  of  tbe 
fnaevork  beinc  alwap  of  the  iafrrior  woods  of  tbe  cfiuutry  ;  and 
thr  planks,  shesUtiof,  npprr  works,  and  deeki^  al«M,  of  tank  {  wbkb 
\Mt  M  feraished  ahaost  eotireir  ffnin  Pe^u. 

la  l!Q4,  the  mnaber  of  rM^stered  ships  belonfio((  to  tbo  port  of 
Citcutu  wea  120,  of  tbe  bertbeo  of  44,306  tons :  being  at  an  avence 
M  aboet  970  loos  far  each.  Hie  lartat  class  of  vesMHs  carry  Dcarfy 
100  loos ;  bat  ihipa  drawinii  so  much  water  are  unfit  for  tbe  navifa' 
lino  of  the  Hnoi^ly.  Not  beiiM(  aMe  »n  load  at  Calealta,  tbcy  »n 
eb'i^  (o  receirc  part  of  their  carifo  at  Diamond  Harbnur,  about  M 
•tilts  rsrtfaer  dovB  the  river.  The  most  eoaeeaicst  sized  ship  Cor 
b^it-  between  Calcutta,  aitd  Europe,  and  America,  is  (rani  900  to 

lOO  t»M. 

/>urcs,  ^— At  Calcutta  Itere  are  two  distinct  Ctielnm«botiws ; 
(be  one  tor  tbe  sen,  and  tbe  etber  bribe  inland  duties.    Ourbuainesa 


b  with  the  fint  only.  The  export  and  trnpnit  ilnties  and  drawbeeka 
are  recuialed  by  an  ordinance  of  tbe  year  1H2S,  aod  are  the  sane  for 
every  port  under  the  fovemnieDt  of  Bensal ;  or,  as  It  is  technically 
called,  the  Pnsideocy  of  Fort  Williun.  Tlic  uhtT  U  rr)^l«i#d  by 
three  schedules,  stating  rapectively  tbe  ntas  of  duty  clnr|;nble  oa 
foods  iinnorlcd  by  sea,  Ibe  drawbacks  allowed  on  re-«apor<s.  and  tbe 
rates  of  duty  chargeable  aod  drawbacks  allowed  on  eipnrted  anidee 
bring  the  produce  aod  manufacture  of  the  ceuninr.  The  duty  om 
g«x><ls  and  merchandise  imported  by  sea  is  imposed  od  tnlorcm,  or 
according  to  their  market  value  at  the  time  of  Importation,  eicepC 
when  otherwise  specially  provided.  The  valoe  of  all  euch  gooda 
and  marcbandise  meat  he  staled  on  tbe  (ace  of  the  anvliolion  to 
clear  tbe  same  from  the  Curtom-tiouse  presented  by  tbe  importer, 
coosignea,  or  proprietor  of  soch  gooJs,  or  his  hnowu  acent  or  fictor. 
who  must  subjoin  to  sucb  applicaticn  a  declamtico  of  tbe  truth  of 
the  same,  accmtlibt  to  a  prescribnl  form. 

Tbe  frillowiar  table  contains  tbe  import  duliee  oa  mods  produred 
or  manufsclured  in  the  United  Kingdom,  forricn  Eunipe,  or  the 
United  SlAtca.  No  duty  is  charged  on  any  article  tbe  produce  or 
mviuiactttte  ot  ihr  en«iatry,  if  eiported  in  a  Britiab  vessel,  and  utry 
rarely  when  exported  in  a  foreign  vesetl.  The  inland  duties  vary 
from  10  to  2  I  S  per  cen*.,  a  drawback  ef  two  Vmdt  of  which  is  nsu* 
ally  allowed  wbeo  tbe  articlea  on  i^hich  they  are  chaigsxl  are  rx- 
ported  in  British  venclis  aod  of  one  third  when  tbey  an  exported  >■ 
foreign  vetnels.  Th**  drawtacks  allowed  on  re-exports  of  foreign  ar- 
ticles imported  in  British  vemeie  vary  from  half  to  two  thirds  and 
three  fciurlbs  of  tbe  import  du-y;  on  re-ezpnrfs  in  a  foreign  vessel, 
tbey  an  commonly  from  half  to  two  tbiida  aod  seven  eighths. 


Rates  of  Dutv  ehargeable  on  Goods,  the  Produce  or  Manufacture  of  tbe  United  Kinffdom,  Foreign 
Europe,  and  the  United  Btatea,  imported  by  Sea  Into  Calcutt«,  or  any  Port  or  Place  belonging  to  tn« 
Presidency  of  Fort  William. 


fmrortrd  on  a        Imported  on  a 
Biitish  B:»tlnai.     Foreign  Bottom. 


W.  aMdb,(*slV«AtMoriCBtiH^!Mii»t4rt*cIMaarff<fVilMi. 


Frsa 
Free 
Free 
Free 
84ri.aaeerof 
bOsa.wt    • 
Tnt 
S  rs.  a  Bid.  of) 
n    sa.    wtS- 
perteer      •) 
10  per  cent.     • 
4  aoaxi  a  md. 
of 
P» 
10  per  cent 
Free         • 

2l4percMt 


md.) 
.wt.S- 


la  WieM 
IL  Wooilers 

A!l  articles  not  indodrd  ) 

La  tbe  above  clevca> 

ilene  •) 

%LQ9ada(ktFnimeaof  FanignFMrap*jar^tlmtrnfttd8ta»m 
of  JintrnA. 


Free. 
Free. 

5  14  pcreenL 
1 1-a  ditto. 

48  1*.  a  seer  ti 
80«i.  wL 
Free. 

6  rs.  a  maund  of 
82  aa.  wt  per 
seer. 

20  per  cent. 

8  annas  a  md.  of 

80sa.  wt  per 

soer. 

20  ^er  cenL 

2  1-2  ditto. 


1.  Arrsdc  at  a  fixed  valoa- ) 

UoD  of  acf.  per  cask  > 
of  128  gallooa  •} 

2.  Bellioa  and  coib 
IHorsee 

4.  Opima  -  -J 

6.  PrccioBs  atDDOi  and  pearls 

7.  Spirfb      • 


1 


10  per  CI 


24  rs.  a  seer  of) 
.  »ei.»t.       5 

Free 
S  ra.  a  nd. 


ra.  a  nd.  of) 
(8  m.  wt.> 
per  seer      •) 

lO  per  cent. 

4  annas  a  md. ) 
of  10  ei.  wt.  S 
per  seer      -) 

lOperomt. 

odittob 


90  per  cant 

Free. 
Fraa 
49  rs.  a  seer  of 

80sa.wt. 
Free. 
6  n.  a  maand  <<f 
ten.wL  psr 


SOsa.  wt  per 

seer. 
20  per  cent 
lOdhto. 


9l  Wines        • 
All  sr'clre  not  incioited 
la  tt<r  above  nine  iteeos ' 

3^  Onodt,  tke  Product  or  MoKufaetvn  of  Ptaut  eehtt  than  tht 
VuiimI  Kingdamf  Faragn  Europe^  or  Ms  CMited  Staim  tf 

Jnm-iem. 


1.  Allwiee 

Z  Alwwood 

\  Altab 

4.  Alem 

5l  Ambergris 

&  Amck,  Baia«i» 

7.  Arracfc.    fro 

icriiefiee  in  Asia        •  \ 
9,  Araeok,  wbitc,  rsd,  or  > 

yllrtw  -  .$ 

9l  Awtetida 

M.  Awl  mot,  er  aanHnia  * 
1 1  Beads,  Btalaa.  or  ro«ries 
T2. 1V^  nut  (custonrt) 

l>itto  (fnn-n  dnrv) 
IX  Bnjamin.  or  kiMa      • 

14.  Braady,  from   foreifBl 

terrilrries  la  A^ia     •  \ 

15.  Braaw  «  rooght  and  ui>-  j 


17.  BroeaJeo,  aa<  eeabrel- 1 
dered  foods  •  > 

1^  B^hcrx.  or  mvwtalan 
|o  twrkim*.  er  ea^a  weed 
ID  Bo^liim  and  ciaa 
21.  (ilircrrahfOrNitcilah 
S.  Caiepbife         • 


lOper  r«aL 
7  1-2  ditto 
7  1-adirH 
10  ditto 
7l2ditto 
M  ja.  rs.  pi 

letter 
80  sa.  rs.  pi 


W  ditto 
7  !•«  rftto 

7  !■«  mtp 

7l2<iiTto 
5  ditto 
7t-8i*itln 


10  ditto 
10  ditto 
7l4dltt» 


7  1-3  per  cei 
10     diUo 


90prr  ceat 

IS  rfitto. 

15  ditto. 

20  ditto. 

15  ditto. 

110  sa.  rs.  per 

Intrr. 
00  aa.    ra,    per 

leagrr. 
SDperreat 
30  ditto. 
15  ditto, 
li  d.n.% 
15  dlifa 
10  ditta 
15  ditto. 
60  ditto. 
80  ditto. 


tfdhte. 

90  ditto. 

IS  ditto. 

Fresk 

V>  per  rent. 
SQditla. 


23.  Canvas,  excepting  can-'i 

CI  ma.ie  of  sunn  or 
mp.  or  other  mate- 
rial, the  growth  or  ma- 
onC1C^lreof  places  »ub- 
Ject  to  tlie  rnvefnment 
of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, which  is  ex- 
empled  from  charge 
of  duty  OB  iaptfrtatioB 

24.  Cardamnms      • 

25.  Carriages  an<  eoevey-  \ 

ancea  •  «) 

28.  Cassia 
27.  Chnnka 
2S.  Ch.  riyta 

29.  China  r>ndfl,  or  gnodf't 

from  C  hina.  no!  .v her- 1 
wiw  eimmomteJ  iB  f 
thu  table       .  ') 

SO.  Clinrs 

31.  CorhiaealyorcrhndaBah 

32.  Coffee 

33.  Coir,  the  pnvloce  of") 

plan>»  not  sutyret  to  | 
thf  j^vemmeiit  of  the  S 
E.i«t  liidia  Companr 
in  India         •  •) 

34.  Coiu  and  bollion 

35.  roliiinlo  not 

36.  C^iTwvim   fool,  or  safO 

flnwer  •  •  5 

37.  Ce]u>l,  or  kahmba 

38.  Coj)|Kr.   wnwcht  and) 

uinrrpught     •  -5 

98.  Coral 

4a  Oirdaga,  —  ereeptlng'j 
cnrfage  ma^le  of  sunn,  I 
hemp,  or  otl.er  mate- 
rial, the  i>TTxture  r.t\ 
pbrea  sulijeel  <o  the  I 
gnvrmmesit  of  the  Kx«t 
India  Company,  which 
stiall  be  eicmpt  from 
the  charge  of  July  oo 
importaion  by  sea        .1 

41.  Cnni'taiah,  or  onchitieal 

42.  Dhjre  flower 

43.  EIri'hatits*  tcetb 

44.  Knibmidered  gooda  aad  ) 
bmrv!es  •  .  \ 

45.  FruikipceBse,  or  gun-j 

Hilx'r'ia  •  .  j 

46.  OalKinura 

47.  Galinrill 

48.  Gher  (customs) 
Ditto  (town  -lii'v) 

49.  Clin,  fnim  frrriijn  lerri- 1 

rimrtcii  in  A«ia  •  \ 

ItL  Gcnpec  multce,  or  yd-  i 

low  ochre        •  .  I 

SI.  Coon<ootoo,  sum,  and  ] 

hemp  •  - ! 

ftt.  Gum  Arable     • 
68.  GuDdil  ewm,  or  frank-  j 

incense  •  •  j 

54.  Hemp,  sann,  or  goo- 

mnntoo  -  .  j 

6A.  Humb,  or  myroUlaa 
6&  Pones 

57.  Ilarshtnghar  fliwer     • 

58.  ffurlaul.  or  ori'»«na>%  i 

Of  veDow  arsenie       • ' 
18.  Iim.  wionghl  or  an- ; 

xvrntubt 

*0i,  Ivonr   • 


Imporf<«>l  oo  a 
Briiisb  Bottom. 


7  14  ditto 
7  I -S  ditto 
10     ditto 

7  142  ditto 
10     ditto 


10  dino 
7l.2.!ino 
7  1-8  ditto 


Free 

10  per  cent.     - 

Free. 
20  per  cent 

7l-2ditto       • 

16  ditto. 

10     ditto       - 

90  ditto. 

10     ditto       - 

90  ditto. 

to     ditto       • 

90dltt& 

7 1-2  ditto  . 

7  I  2  ll'to  . 

7  1-2  ditto  • 

7  1-2  ditto  • 

7  1-8  ditto  • 

10  T*^  rent  - 

7  141  ditto  • 

6  di  to 
10     ditto 

30     ditto  - 

10  per  cent  • 

Free 

10  per  ceat.  • 

7  1.2  ditto  • 

Free 

10  per  eeat  • 

Frte 
7  1-8  per  ceat 

10     ditto  - 

10     ditto  - 

1 7  1-8  ditto  • 


Imported  on  a 
Foreign  Bottom. 


15  ditto. 

16  ditia 
90  ditto. 
15  ditto. 
20  ditto. 


80diri& 
15  dlito. 
ISdUlo. 


1.5  ditto. 
16  .!itto. 
15  ditto. 
IS  diUo. 

ISditIa 

90  per  eeat 
15  ditto. 
10  ditto. 
20ditl«w 
60  ditto. 

20  per  cent 

Prce. 
90  per  eeat 
15  ditto. 

Free. 

90  per ceat 

Free. 
IS  per  cent 
20  ditto. 
90  ditto. 
ISdJMo^ 
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Ratos  of  dni\e§~-eonthuui. 


EnDBenlloo  of  Goods. 


BritiSlb 


ImiMttod  on  a 
FoNigB  Botteoi. 


61  KttUiiiiiiiB       '.  '. 

O.  LoKl.  pis,  riwet,  nOkd,  I 

64.  hmih 

9%  Lrtbu,  or  baqjunia     • 

6(L  M-ioa 

•7.  Maddo',  or  maqiBOt    • 

a&  MAhojpunandillollior) 
■orta  or  woodUMdiai 
eabinet'irark  -S 

SB.  MMt^  .  • 

70.  MMiianif  or  rod  ted    > 

71.  Mmnla,orawlniol  • 
73.  Mttojootorauiddar    • 

73.  Mm* 

74.  Myrdbthm,  vit.  bntio.  > 

n,  hurmh,  tadoiTDla  i 

75.  Myrrh     •        . 
78.  Nuimen 

77.  OtU,  ««t<UMo  or  aal.) 

BUl  ^CTttollll)  '  5 

Ditto,  altto  (tows  dutv) 
l&OilrviiCoHlom) 

Ditto  (lovo  datj)  • 
71k  Oiii,  perfutnad  or  eo> 

Kolol,  or  ottar  ud 

fadojltoyl 

90.  Opian,  fcraifB  •< 

81.  Orpiaaenr,  or  yatloir  I 
•rsttii«,  or  hnrtftttl  •  J 
N.Ott«r,oreiwafi«loiU 
f3.  OmtbIb,  or  mrntelm 
84.  Pepper,  black  aadwhito 
8S>  Piceo  gondi,  •—  cnttoo,^ 
•ilk,  ud  partlr  eot- 

too  «Bd  |UT«l7  Mik,  I 
the  iBUttfKtiir*  of) 
theHnooonbloCoB- 


10     ditto 
7  12  ditto 


71-tdlito 
7  1-SdHto 
10  ditto 
714  ditto 


18  dMob 

15  dittos 
SO  diltob 

16  dittos 


71-td 


'\ 


W 


88L  Di:tD,  ditto,  ditto.  wfMn^ 


—    tha  , 

of  Ibe  HuaounMfl> 
OompuijrS  twritorm  I 
b  lodiA        •  .) 

87.  Pinitnli,  or  albpteo    • 

Mb  Ptpcimtot 

flOb  Prwioot     ta 
p(\rii 

90.  PnraianbiM 

01.  Pu'cht  ptnt 

n.  Q'liekwWv 

90.   RAti-UH 

04.  Rot  andalwood 

05.  R«l  Ifl^,  or     '  ' 
96.  ~ 


-.1 


to    ditto 

10     ditto 
71-tditto 
9).Sditto 
7t-8dKto 

S 

15 

IS 
15 

dittab 

ditta 
ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

10     ditto 

» 

dHto. 

10     ditto 
10     ditto 

00 
00 

^ 

7 14  ditto 

15 

dhtau 

5       ditto 
7  14  ditto 
f      ditto 

ro 

15 

10 

diltou 

4  n.  MP  Mor) 
or  »  Cal.> 
-.wt.        .) 


48  n.  Mr  «er 
of    80   CaL 

MLWt. 


7  14  ditto 
10  ditto 
10     ditto 


81.2  ditto 


7t4dStto      - 


10     ditto 
7  14  ditto 


lOpOTMDt 

7  14  ditto 
10  ditto 
7  14  ditto 
7  14  ditto 
10  ditto 
7  14  ditto 


Ftn. 
80  pcrenL 
iSNlitto. 
80  ditto. 
15  ditto. 
15  ditto. 
SO  dlttaw 
15     ditiOb 


KK.  8oo< 


ikeflaoT 


lO&SpikMard,   or  jMto-) 
10T>  Spiritnoui  lIoMta,  ml  j 

nfViMi  ■■!■■         ^-  ^.    -   .  L 

In  th'w  table    •  -> 

108.  ateci,  frntKcht  or  OB-  # 


wroofla 
IOa.atr>rai 
llfL  Stoan  (preeloM)  ud  / 

peaHi  '< 

111.  Siixu-.  wet  or  diy,  in- ) 

>)    -) 


ia«  itgKury 

iMet(eo*Mni 

Ditto,  ditto  (totroJvty) 
ll2.S«lpbor,orbnMioiM 
113.  8«na,heaip,  and  tpo-i 


iMpaot,  or   aab^) 
itbran  leaf  •  J 


114.  Tai 
U\  Tal    . 

b&tbnii 
ll&Tea 
117.  Tnk  tItobcT 
1I&  Tbi«iJ 
its.  TiaaiidllB« 


•I 

Ditto  (town  duty)       ' 
181.  Tooa-i  ti'mvr 
ML  TufTW  wood 
128.  TOrmerle  (eaatooM)  - 

Ditto  (to«rB  duty) 
184.  Tutea-moe      • 
ISA.  Uo^rr,  or  aloe  wood  • 
128.  Vrrmiltnii       • 
1«7.  VwtlijKi 
iSfL  W»x  and  wax  eawlles 
188.  Winctaad  ipiril«.DOt> 
otharwiw     piovide>V 

laO.  Wool  of  M  MrtiaMl' 

in  nbinet-wMk, 
131.  Tellnw  ocbra,  or  foo* 


188. 


paemi 
irtielei 


30  ditto 
10  ditto 
7l4dUto 
7l4di(to 

714poreaA 
7l4dttto  • 
10  ditto  • 
10  ditto  - 
Id     dia»       • 


10     ditto 


SperewL 


714pareead. 

10    ditto      - 

10    ditto      • 
Tim 

T14Mrc«Bt 

10     ditto 

4aa.perawlor> 
Ma.wt.MrV 
•eer  .) 

OpereaoL 

7l4pore«irt. 

7I4ditto       • 

5  ditto       - 

6  dMto       • 
to     ditto       . 

7  14  ditto 

10     ditto       . 
10     ditto 


714d 
10  ii 
5      d 


80     ditla. 
15     ditto. 
15     ditla 
6n.per«<L  et 
88«L«tp« 

ISpcrcaai. 
15     dhlak 


lOparceaL 

10    dHto. 

80    dilkk 

Fna. 

15  par  coat 

80    dittos 

80    diitok 

Frae. 

15  per  cent 
SO^ttto. 
Saaper  aaLoT 

8Dak.«tp« 

eaer. 
aopcrceirt. 
15pcreiA 

16  ditto. 
10  dk«^ 
M  ditto, 
90  ditto. 
15  ditto. 
80  ditta 
30  dittA. 
»    ditto. 


TVo^  of  Ca2e«tla.~Jfop«rf«.— Dttrinf  the  last  20  years  the  trade  of  Calcntta  has  experienced  soma 
Tery  striktnf  vicissittides.  Previoaslv  to  the  opening  of  the  trade  in  1814-15,  cotton  pfet^e  foodi 
formed  the  principal  article  of  export  from  India :  the  Talue  of  those  exported  from  Calcutta,  at  so 
arerase  of  the  5  years  fVom  ISli'lS  to  1818-19,  beioK  (at  2«.  per  siotMi  rapee)  1,960,738/.  a  year.  The 
extreme  cheapness  of  laboar  In  India,  and  the  excellence  to  which  the  natives  had  lonf  attained  ia 
several  departments  of  the  mannfacture,  would,  it  might  have  been  supposed,  liava  suAeed  to  plaee 
this  important  department  beyond  the  reach  of  foreiirn  competition.  Bat  the  woflHerAil  fenias  of  onr 
mechanists,  the  admirable  sklU  of  our  workmen,  and  onr  immense  capital,  have  fir  more  than  coun* 
tervailed  (he  apparently  insuperable  drawback  of  high  wages,  and  the  expense  of  bringing  the  raw 
material  of  the  manufictnre  from  America,  and  even  Itidia  itself;  and  have  enabled  our  manufac- 
turers to  bear  down  all  opposition,  and  to  triumph  over  the  cheaper  labour,  comignniu  material,  and 
trnditional  art  of  the  Hindoos.  The  imports  of  British  cottons  and  twist  into  Itidia  have  increased 
since  ISlt'lS,  with  a  rapidttv  unexampled  In  the  annals  of  commen-.e;  and  the  native  manufacture 
ban  sustained  a  shock  from  which  It  is  not  verv  likely  it  will  ever  recover. — (See  art.  East  Indibs.)  Tha 
influence  of  these  circumstances  on  the  trade  in  piece  goods  has  been  verv  striking.  Dtirinc  the  year 
1833-31,  the  value  of  those  exported  from  Bengal  was  no  more  than  77,175Z.,  being  only  about  om 
sixteenth  or  one  seventeenth  part  of  what  It  amounted  to  10  or  18  years  previourly ! 

An  extraordinary  change  has  also  taken  place  in  the  trade  in  bullion  ai  Calcutta.  At  no  distant  pe- 
riod it  was  one  of  the  principal  artlcl*!s  of  expnrt  fVom  Europe  to  India ;  and  In  1818-lfl,  there  were 
imported  into  Calcutta  from  England  only  1,S10,U3/.  of  gold  and  silver!  But  the  current  begansooe 
after  to  change ;  and  now  sets  so  strongly  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  in  1833-SS  the  exptirts  of  the 
precious  metals  from  Caleultn  for  England  amounted  to  510,41U. 

The  export  of  bullion  from  Bnglanri  to  India  at  the  former  period,  though  influenced  by  other  causes, 
was  mainly  occasioned  by  the  ditBculty  under  which  we  were  then  placed,  of  providing  articles  of 
merchandise  suitable  fhr  the  Indian  markets,  sufficient  to  balance  our  imports.  The  astonisbing  in* 
erease  of  our  exports  of  cotton  goods,  besides  completely  obvlatinar  this  difficulty,  has  actually,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  produced  an  importation  of  large  quantities  of  bullion  f^om  India.  But  it  should  be 
observed,  that  India  derives  most  part  of  the  bullion  sent  to  Europe  from  China  and  Stnirapore,  ia 
payment  of  opium  and  ether  articles,  so  that  the  drain  upon  her  is  by  no  means  so  heavy  as  has  been 
represented ;  and  it  mav  well  be  doubted,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  Allegations  to  tite  contrary, 
whether  It  has  had  any  ti^Jarlous  influence.  Undoubtedly,  however,  it  were  much  to  be  wished  that 
liie  returns  made  by  India  to  Europe  in  articles  of  native  i>roduce  and  inanuftcture,  should  he  materi- 
ally increased.  The  taste  for  British  produce  is  already  widely  diffused  over  most  paru  of  Hindostan ; 
and  it  wUl»  no  doub^  contioaeto  gain  ground  according  aa  the  natives  become  hotter  acquainted  with 
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•or  tettgnaie,  arts,  and  habits.  The  dlfllcnhy  of  proearinf  return  carfoes  Is  now,  In  Ihet,  ainost  the 
only  obstacle  to  the  rapid  and  indeflnite  extension  of  the  trade  with  India.  And  it  may  be  reasonably 
presumed,  that  this  difficnity  will  progressively  diminish,  by  the  adoption  of  a  course  of  policy  and  ot 
meainres  cnlcubited  to  develops  the  vast  resources  and  dormant  energies  of  the  country.  The  repeal 
of  the  injudicious  restrictions  that  formerly  hindered  Europeans  from  acquiring  land,  and  firom  apply- 
In^  their  capital  and  skill  to  most  sorts  of  Industry,  carried  on  in  the  interior,  with  the  exception  of 
the  eahnre  of  indigo,  witl  doubtless  be  of  considerable  adrantafe.  But  the  exorbitant  amount  of  the 
land  revenue,  and  the  restrictions  and  duties  imposed  on  the  transit  trade  and  internal  commerce  of 
the  coantry,  are  unquestionably  the  principal  causes  of  the  depressed  state  of  agriculture,  as  well  as 
nf  the  poverty  of  the  Inhabitants,  and  their  inability  to  tVirnish  equivalents  for  foreign  products.  The 
fomer  staonld,  if  possiMe,  be  natertally  reduced  j  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  latter  should  not 
ba  wholly  abolished.    The  soil  and  climate  nf  Bengul  are  both  admirnbly  suited  for  the  production  of 

Cain,  indlfo,  sugar,  opium,  sflk,  cotton,  saltpetre,  and  a  vast  variety  of  other  desirable  articles :  the 
habitants  are  not  deficient  In  industry,  nor  in  a  desire  to  improve  their  condition ;  and  there  wants 
only  the  adoption  of  a  sound  and  liberal  system,  to  reader  the  country  pros^srous  and  lioarlsbing.and 
to  lay  the  fbundations  of  an  Immense  commerce,  i 

At  present  the  principal  articles  of  export  from  Calcutta  are,  opivm,  Indigo,  rtoe,  and  other  species 
of  grain,  silh  and  silk  goods,  sugar,  saltpetre,  cotton  and  uitton  piece  goods,  lac-dye  and  shell  lao, 
gunnies  and  gunny  bags,  ^.    We  subjoin  a  statement  of  the 

Qoantity  and  Value  (taking  the  Bieca  Rupee  at  S«.)  of  the  principal  Articles  of  native  Produce,  ex- 
ported Arom  Calcutta  during  the  Tears  1832-^  and  1633-34. 


Ardcka 

1S32-33. 

1833-34. 

Quantirr. 

Taliw. 

QuMtity. 

Vilne. 

Opium 

chesu 

9,408 

iB  1,177,559 

12,006 

£  1,210,382 

Indigo           -           .          . 

.   1^y.  mds. 

131,016 

1,310,100 

90,217* 

f02,175 

Rice  .... 

.    Bz.mds. 

■  1,630,116 

240.532 

2.667,465 

461,455 

Raw  silk       . 

.         — 

ia.440t 

313,191 

1.^550* 

370,919 

•       pieces 

450,973 

240.061 

479,578 

247,051 

Saltpetre       ... 

.    Ba.  mds. 

229.347 

182,100 

290.363* 

230,822 

•                       m— 

354.8531 

190,813 

490,554 

254,801 

Raw  Cotton  ... 

m                   ■.— 

126,943 

127.038 

143,555 

143,2^0 

Cotton  pieee  coodi  . 

.        pieces 

478,169 

82,2^9 

477,571 

77,174 

Laedye 

Shell  lae        ... 

.    Bs.md8. 

b.m\ 

10,950 

9,.'i90 

22,410 

— 

19,0034 

35,114 

26,056* 

60,412 

micklac        ... 

_ 

1.272 

14M9 

10^1 

190 

Connies  and  gnnny  baga     - 

No. 

»^9B,628 

24.577 

2,615,975 

19.567 

Skins  and  hides 

•            — 

1,013,348 

97^38 

1,251,577 

66,004 

RafDower      ... 

.    Bb.  mds. 

8.978* 

17.339 

7.030* 

18,763 

Ginger 

— 

21,488 

7,053 

39,8n* 

13,524 

It  appears  flrons  the  following  table  that  the  total  value  of  the  merchandise  exported  from  Calcutta 
by  private  traders  In  1833-34  was  4,0i5,790<,  and  of  treasure.  9i%fiT9L  The  value  of  the  Company's 
exports  of  merchandise  dnring  the  same  year  was  S52,S52<. ;  but  their  experts  of  treasure  have  not 
bees  stated.  In  these  statemenu  indigo  and  raw  silk  are  valued  at  the  Custom-house  rates,  which 
are  considerably  below  their  real  value.  Altogether,  the  exports  from  Calcutta  la  1833-34  cannot 
have  been  much  nnder  5,500,000!. 

Decfnrofion  of  KTporu.-^FTom  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  exports  fhMn  Calcutta  are  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  from  20  to  26  for  China.  6  or  7  for  Singapore  and  Penang,  7  Ihr  France.  4*  for  North  and 
South  America,  the  residue  being  for  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  Pegu,  the  Arabian  and 
Pentan  Oalfs,  the  Mauritius,  ^c    We  subjoin  a 

Atatement  sxhiblcing  the  Value  of  the  Merchandise,  and  the  Valns  of  tha  Treasure,  exported  tram 
Calcutta  oa  private  Aeeount,  la  1832-33  and  183Sr^  speetfyinf  the  Bfaipments  for  each  Country. 


Gowbta. 

1832-34. 

1833-34.                      1 

MerebudiM. 

TMnra. 

TbI«I. 

MeivbudiM. 

Tituara. 

TouL 

Great  Britain 

Frasee           ... 

Sweden         -          .          . 

Portugal         ... 

North  America 

Coast  of  CoromsBdel 

Ceyloa 

UaMives  and  UccadlTCS 

Coast  of  Malabar  . 

Arabian  and  Perslaa  Gulfr 

Singapore      .          .          - 

PenaDg  and  Halaeca 

China 

New  Boliand 

Sumatra  and  Java 

P^gu              -          .          - 

Mauritius       ... 

Bourbon         ... 

cape  and  8i.  Helena 

Total  skca  rupees    - 
or  at  2s.  par  skca  rupee        X 

1,27.15.094 
29,97,422 

1.60.814 
20.16,903 

50,610 

17,84,830 

9,77.629 

24,22,202 

5,13,151 

97,63.511 

10,684 

29,460 

8,44,982 

7,51,121 

1.13,331 

68,816 

aitemlhmt». 

51,64,189 

500 

Zsoo 

12.000 

niioD 

^006 
6,49^7781 

SieeaSiiftm. 

1,78,79,283 

20,97,923 

1,60,814 

20.22.403 

13,41,198 

29,645 

50,610 

17,84,930 

9,77,629 

24,55.302 

5,13,151 

97,95,511 

10,684 

29,460 

8.4i,982 

14,00,8991 

1.13,331 

58.816 

28,46J61 

28,22,372 

38,588 

53,»11 

22,92,998 

9,68,577 

20.99,168 

«.39.237 

!.09,e8,I» 

87,031 

96,189 

9,87  J74 

12,07,598 

2,17,371 

78,003 

"i9,m;^7 

""aoo 

30,000 

^,025 

37,427 

^,655 
8,76,188 

1,38,56,73» 

35.54,237 

90,004 

28,46,361 

28,29,572 

66,588 

53.241 

12,92,998 

9.68,577 

21,01.193 

3,36,2»r 

409,45,547 

94,006 

96.189 

9,72,229 

15,83,786 

2,17,371 

78,003 

WJS 

^K* 

4,24,65.9701 
'44K6.5W 

*r« 

24,25,727 
212.573 

^r^s 

Toul  amount,  merchandise  and  treasure,  exported  In  1833-84 
Total  asBOiiat,  merehandlse  and  treasure,  exported  In  1831^ 


%% 


te«iVM««ri8S8-|i 


8f0rB  fhfpcesi 
4,28.82,931 
4,24,65,9701 
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The  Company's  ezporlB,  In  1Q3S-33,  were,  merchandise  and  treasure  together,  1,00^4,430  skca  raF- 
pees,  or  1,001,443/. 

Remarks  on  Experts.— T\\«i  read  A-  will  elsewhere  find  (see  articles  Cahtok  and  Opium)  (vett) 
ample  information  in  relation  to  the  trade  in  Opium.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  state,  ihut  it  it 
rapidly  arrowing  in  magnitude  and  importance.  At  an  average  of  the  5  years  ending  with  1628-29,  thr. 
exports  from  Calcutta  were  6,369  chests,  worth  944,071/.  a  year  ;  hnt  at  an  average  of  the  5  years  end- 
ing with  1833-31,  the  exports  had  increased  to  9,014^  chests,  worth  I,163,809(.  a  year,  being  an  annual 
Increase  of  2,645^  chests,  and  of  219,738r  of  value.  China  is  not  the  principal  merely,  but  almost  the 
only  market  for  opium ;  so  that  the  trade  betw^een  Calcutta  and  her,  is  now  second  only  to  that 
between  the  former  and  England.  Borne  opium  is  shipped  for  Singaipore,  but  China  it  its  ulthnate 
destination.— (Beirs  Revieto  for  1833-34,  p.  45.) 

Previously  to  the  close  of  ttie  American  war,  the  exports  of  indigo  ft-om  Calcutta  were  xompara- 
tively  trifling.  But  about  that  period  Europeans  began  to  engage  in  the  business ;  and  the  cuhure  of 
the  plant  has  since  been  so  much  extended,  aAd  the  preparation  of  the  drug  so  nnich  improved,  that  it 
has  now  become  an  article  of  primary  commercial  importance— (See  Ikdioo.)  Next  to  Great  Britain, 
Prance  is  the  principal  marlcet  for  indigo. 

The  crop  of  indigo  in  Bengal,  which  had,  at  an  average  of  the  4  years  endinc  with  1832-33,  amount" 
ed  to  about  126,000  maunds  a  year,  fell  off  la  1833-34  to  93,802  maands.  This  ffreat  deeiine  was  occa^ 
sioned  partly  by  the  unfavourableness  of  the  Reason,  but  more  by  the  diminished  cultivation  occasioned 
by  the  previona  low  prices,  and  the  faBure  of  some  of  the  principal  parties  engaged  in  the  trade '*- 
(See  P09t.)  But  notwitbstandioff  this  decrease  of  the  crop,  and  the  great  reduction  In  the  imports 
into  England  in  1S34  as  compared  with  previous  years,  prices  have  not  sustained  any  very  material 
advance.  The  consumption  of  indigo  in  England  has  fallen  off  considerably  since  1830,  tlie  effect,  at 
is  supposed,  of  the  decreasing  ase  of  blue  cloth.    Subjoined  is  a  statement  of  the 

Exports  of  Indigo  from  Calcutta  daring  the  Five  Yean  ending  with  1893-34,  specifying  the  (TOmtriea 
fog  which  it  has  been  exported,  and  the  Quantities  sent  to  each. 


Tean. 

GiMt  BriteJo. 

Fnae*. 

N.Ameriok 

HuQhorirh, 

Swedra,  and 

Portugal. 

AnbUand 
RnanGvlfa. 

OtkcrPbcn. 

Total 

1829-30 
1830-31 
1831-32 
1832-33 
1833-34 

Total 

Ftie.  MtlM. 
104,724 
85,741 
85,330i 
0?,029 
61,9061 

FacMds. 
4,737 
5,899 
10,488 

FacWa, 

214 

985 
257 

Fae.  Mdt. 
6,024 

10,939 
7,110 
2,90H 

12,114 

F^u^tMk. 

319 
583 

915i 
1,1451 

132,235 
126.596 
110,05li 
131,016 
9ft,2l7 

42L63Ii 

111,362 

83,23U 

736 

28,«78i 

S,866f 

599,0951 

Average  toul  annual  exports,  1829-3(1  to  1833-34 
Average  total  annual  exports,  1824-25  to  1828-99 


Fm.  M4m. 

-  119,819 

-  115,816 


Of  the  various  articles  exported  from  Bengal,  sugar  is  thnt  of  which  a  large  increase  may,  perhaps, 
be  most  reasonably  anticipated.  The  processes  followed  in  its  culture  and  production  have  hitherto 
been  of  the  rudest  description ;  but,  now  that  Europeans  ma;^  engage  in  the  business,  it  is  probable 
they  will  be  materially  improved.  The  excess  of  5*.  a  cwt.  of^duty  laid  on  Bast  India  sugar,  imporied 
for  home  consumption,  over  that  which  is  laid  on  West  India  sugar,  ought  to  bo  repeoJed.  There 
neither  is  nor  can  be  any  good  reason  why  similar  products,  from  difterent  dependencies  of  the  em- 
pire, should  not  be  allowed  to  come  into  our  marlceta  on  the  same  footing.  Should  any  consid««rabla 
decline  take  place  in  the  prodnction  of  sugar  in  our  West  India  colonies,  the  expediency  of  equalisiag 
the  duties  on  sugars  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  would  be  as  obvious  as  its  justice. 

Cotton  is  another  article  of  export  which  might,  it  is  believed,  be  vtry  greatly  increased  in  qnantity, 
and,  probably  also,  improved  In  qunTlty,  by  giving  greater  attention  to  its  culture  and  preparatioa. 
Recently,  however,  the  trade  has  been  declining.  The  exports  of  cotton  fk-om  Calcutta,  at  an  average 
of  the  3  years  ending  with  1833-34,  did  not  exceed  half  the  quantity  exported  durtnr  the  3  years  end- 
ing with  1826-27.    Bombay  and  Siixat  are,  however,  (he  great  shipping  ports  for  Indian  cotton. 

The  exports  of  rice  from  Bengal  fluclnale  very  greatly.  This  Is  not  caused  so  much  by  Tariatlons 
in  the  crops  of  the  conmry,  as  by  variations  in  lhoi»e  of  other  countries ;  for,  when  a  scarcity  occun 
in  most  parts  of  continental  Asia,  or  in  any  of  its  islands,  recourse  is  almost  invariably  had  to  Bengal 
to  supply  the  deficiency ;  and  tlie  demands  thence  srlsing  have  boen  sometimes  enormous.  ^In  1831-^ 
for  example,  the  exports  of  rice  from  Calcutta  to  the  coast  of  Cocom'andel  amounted  to  only  16,545  . 
maiinds,  whereas  m  1833-34,  they  amounted  to  1,252,056  maunds.— (B«U*s  Comparative  Fins  of 
ia')2-33,  and  1833-34,  p.  41.)  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  while  Bengal  is  shipping  imntense  supplies  I 
of  rice  and  other  grain  to  distant  parts,  a  large  part  of  her  own  population  is  flreqnently  in  a  state  of 
great  want  and  suffering.  Ireland  is  not,  therefore,  the  only  country  in  which  the  most  abject  po- 
verty and  wretchedness  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  are  found  combined  with  great  fertility  of  soil, 
and  a  large  exportation  of  food. 

The  exporu  of  saltpetre  A-om  Calcutta  have  increased  materially  during  the  last  dozen  years,  and 
were  greater  in  1833-34  than  they  have  been  for  a  Ifengthenod  period.  It  is  doubtf\il,liowever,  owing 
to  the  competition  of  mlraU  of  so4a  from  South  America,  whether  this  increase. will  be  inalntainef 
France  is  now  principally  supplied  from  America.— (Sec  Saltpstrb.) 

Besides  the  articles  of  native  Indian  produee  exported  from  Calcutta,  she  Ye-exports  pretty  eonst- 
deraMe  quantities  of  various  articles  brought  from  other  parts.  The  value  of  the  British  rotton  goods 
re-exported,  amounts  to  about  90,000(.  a  j-ear.  They  are  principally  bartered  with  the  Burmese  for 
silver.  The  conveyance  of  the  latter  out  of  the  Darmese  dominions  is  strictly  prohibited ;  but  hi 
Burma,  as  in  England  and  elsewhere,  the  ingenuity  of  the  smuggler  is  too  much  for  the  vigiloncQ  of 
the  government,  and  the  trade  is  carried  on  without  much  difficvUty. 

/fsports.— The  great  articles  of  import  into  Calcutta  are,  British  cotton  manufhctnrea  and  cotton 
twist;  bullion;  copper  with  spelter,  tin,  lead,  iron,  and  other  metals ;  woollens;  wines  and  spirits: 
ale  and  beer;  haberdashery,  millinery,  A^c. ;  coffee :  hardware  and  cutlery)  pepper;  eoral,  gtaLaSgiad 
bottles  ;  plate,  Jewellery,  watches,  fce. ;  hooka  and  etatioBery  ;  tea,  itt. 
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Sutemenl  eiMMtittf  the  Qaantity  nnd  Value  of  the  Principal  Articles  (clasfied  in  Alphabetical 
'  Order)  imported  into  Calcutta  during  the  Years  1S33-33,  and  1833-34. 


I832-.33. 

1833-34.                ] 

QuMtify. 

Value. 

Quuititf. 

Value. 

Betel  nnt     -          -          - 

-    Bz.  mds. 

59,931 

£5,574 

12,602 

X  5,504 

Bottles,  empty 

dozens 

77.b25 

9,454 

109,785 

10,833 

Books  and  pampbtota 

•         _ 

— 

22,700 

— 

16,725 

BtiiTalo  horns 

No. 

990,001 

6,766 

1,166,905 

7,090 

Camphor     ... 

-    Bs.  md«. 

7931 

8,085 

1,3931 

6,428 

Coffee          -           -          - 

_ 

13,530^ 

22,047 

17,954J 

26,020 

Coals  '      '  - 

•         .. 

M,642 

2.94ft 

140,717 

44,100 

Coral,  real  -           -          - 

-      Sa.  wt. 

115,030 

8,197 

288,804 

14,117 

Glass           ... 

-    Ba.  mdi. 

— 

12,447 

— 

13,577 

Guns  and  pistols     - 

— 

6,132 

m  """ 

4.318 

Haberdashery,  millinery  $l  at>parel    ' 

— 

81,569 

34,565 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

lbs. 

— 

26,548 

— 

16.882 

Lametta       • 
UetaU: 

Copper   -          -          - 

corge 

44,609 

;3.8S1 

56,9?6 

15,356 

-    Bx.mdi. 

84,6401 

292,907 

89,189 

285,187 

Spelter   - 

r.s^ 

13,095 

21,911 

9,631 

Tib,  block 

•         — 

21,283 

9,476 

16,973 

Tin  plates 

boxes 

890 

1,355 

2,017 

3.825 

.    Bt.  mds^ 

28,1211 

14,920 

12,407 

6,842 

Lead  shot 

bags 

fl,554 

1,636 

3,296 

991 

Iron        -           -          - 

-    Bs.  md*. 

155,173 

41,965 

135,141 

43,584 

Rteel       - 

~- 

9,019 

6,841 

12,757i 

6,987 

Quicksilver 

_ 

1,321 

11,275 

y^n 

10,088 

Brass,  inf  ol 

.         i— 

419 

1,075 

1,182 

2.512 

Metal,  sheathing 

— 

838 

499 

.  — 

Ironmongery,  machinery  it  anchors 

— 

15,893 

— 

20,215 

Oilman's  stores  and  grocery 

-    B».  mds. 

— 

15,103 

— 

19,071 

Pepper,  black 
Piece  goods : 

White  cotton     - 

— 

69,278^ 

56,451 

81,219 

28,389 

pieces 

909,135-) 
35,809  [ 

C 

1,086,227-) 
4,630  [ 

yards 
dozens 

27S,233| 

339,699 

pieces 

346,2971 

8.74nj. 
163,3253 

C 

174,320^ 

Coloored  cotton 

yards 

153.237^ 

8,831  J. 

89,150 

dozens 

i 

36,9533 

Silk  and  nbced  goods   - 

pieces 

13,899 

J!»^ 

26,524 

70,848 

Plate,  jewellery,  and  watches 

. 

— 

20,800 

— 

12,948 

f«aU-           -          - 

.    Bz.  mds. 

8,438 

2,168 

12,496^ 

8,650 

8pUea,  mace  and  nutmegs 

8551 

6,813 

1,100 

8,787 

-~ 

— 

2,623 

— 

5,329 

Butioiiery  and  cards 

— 

^ 

12,283 

— 

14,626 

8pirita         ... 
Ale,  beer,  and  porter 

~- 

— 

30,323 

— 

30,530 

butts 

asa") 

r 

3227 

hogsheads 

8,011  } 

42,488^ 

7,193  J. 

20,972 

dozens 

2,2933 

2,0623 

Twist  and  yam 

lbs. 

9,993,715 

288,781 

3,036,021 

251,649 

Tea              ... 

_ 

— 

19,ail 

— 

18,850 

▼ermUIion 

cheats 

55S 

4,430 

1,941 

16,555 

Wines          ... 

-    Bz.  mds. 

-*- 

81.805 

61,391 

Wood           -           -          - 

— 

— 

22,609 

— . 

14,475 

Woollens     ... 

—  • 

— 

8o,ro 

— 

115,173 

Tbe  total  Amount  of  ^11  sorts  of  merchandise  Imported  into  Calcutta  by  private  traders  In  1833-34 
was  l,95§,G27r,  excluiive  of  986,3941.  of  treasure.  The  Company's  imports,  during  the  same  year, 
amounted  to  90,3251. 

Sources  of  /aip»rf«.>-These  diffrr  In  differef^t  years,  bnt,  speaking  generally.  Great  Britain  furnishes 
about 60  per  cent,  of  the  whole ;  France,  ahoot  3  per  cent.;  North  America,  2^ ;  China,  from  12  to  15 ; 
Sincapore,  f^om  0  to  8 ;  coast  of  Cororaandel,  from  8  to  4 }  Malabar,  from  3  to  4  ;  Pegu,  fh)m  3  to  4,  dtc. 

We  sabjoin  a 

Statenent  exhibiting  the  Valne  of  the  Merchandise,  and  the  Value  of  the  Treasure,  imported  into 
Calcutta  on  private  Account,  In  1832-33  and  1833-34,  specifying  the  Imports  fVom  each  Country. 


OmItAm. 

1832-33. 

1833^. 

Tr««ure. 

TW^. 

Tmnr*. 

Totol. 

5MDa»ip»cf. 

SkMltupm. 

5MTa  itfipttt. 

8kra  Rurtu. 

SiecaRupm, 

SHeaRuptu. 

0««tlri4ifcl          . 

MO^TOT 

2,900 

1,39.94,701 

Tnmtm 

^W2»3 

_ 

7,96,2.-3 

10,C4.1.'S 

3,825 

10,0:.f>58 

9w«ic«      . 

57.P25 

57,625 

SnattiAaerka      • 

•0J31 

l.«r^5 

1,45,70« 

19,004 

19.0(H 

:<«rtkAncricm      • 

8,89,877 

2,(K7MJM 

S.7M<nM 

3.m.^ 

3,40.424 

8,44,231 

CoMtcf  CoRHMsdel 

«^S5,S28 

l,W,%2JM 

8,47,190  a-4 

T.V.OIS 

1,81,9061.2 

8,99,918  1-t 

OUtm       -           T 

6.9T6 

8.9TS 

ZVRPI 

2^,991 

U^««aialLMKSdim 

88,859 

— 

9»,(J» 

91,698 

_ 

91.698 

Cant«rMaW«r  4 

8.O0O 

7.9\l;30 

7,23.7-^ 

7,23.750 

AnMMudPcn^aGvll 

16.4110 

8,44,4-0 

4.39.4«2 

23,900 

4.G3..'MB 

M«r«5 

12,6S.T25  M 

18,47.?20  1-4 

R  .8 .1-3 

9,!>9.0C« 

I559.i^9 

r^S^^U^tm 

^e,908 

I,€2.I75 

4.2'».P^I 

8.2».:137 

1.51.173 

3.79,^10 

Cbi» 

%j^2a 

tl,l2,431 

3I,46,»;-.9 

io,isi-o 

37,58,524  1^ 

47,76,694  1-8 

&J47 

SA»T 

80.^98 

20.M2 

SoMfta  «■!  Jn*  • 

84.811 

34.441 

2-.V)l 

24.21S 

62.716 

PCC* 

Me,*7i 

,4,88,444 

1,45.918 

2,n«.3*9 

2,f>«J98  1-8 

4,92.687  1-a 

MMrilha  - 

84,22 

24,884 

593^ 

ao,pff7 

90,870  12 

j.2i,«rr  i.f 

Bmi^ds     • 

7S,r75 

73.775 

95.100 

^.100 

Cap.wd«tari«S          •          • 

8,874 

— 

6,974 

3,247 

— 

8.247 

Tn^rfiMPiiUM 

L. 

•1?ftlS 

4^M 

^?S*^ 

••!^* 

58.83.9I8 

fiSSS 

£78 
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AcM  Rmaeu 

Total  amoantf  iMrchaAdiM  and  treasure,  imported  in  1833-S4       -       2,^,30,^13 
Total  amount,  merctiandise  and  treasure,  imported  in  1832-33       -       9^87,708^ 

Difference  in  &vour  of  1833-34  •  .  . 

The  Company's  imports  in  1839-M  were       .... 

Account  of  the  Value  (in  Sicca  Rupees)  of  the  prlvate*Trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Beneat,  from 
the  Ist  of  May  1813  to  SOth  of  April  1834.— (B«U*«  C9mparAlif  Vuw  for  1^39-33 and  iSSd-SiTp.  35) 


InpomlDtoCaleatu. 

EziwrtofhiaCAlMtta.                             | 

MerduikiiK. 

Trcuan. 

Total. 

Tr««ni. 

TWal. 

akxaRiipm. 

8icf1Uq>z.$ 

SheaRnvm. 

AMraAur**. 

fteaJupM. 

Sirmlbir^ 

1813-14 

53,76,775 

33,750 

M,09,535 

1,19,63,405 

— 

1.19,63,405 

1811-15 

40,99.10) 

5,35,137 

46,31,393 

1,31,48,383 

— 

1,21,43,283 

1815-lfl 

57,52,880 

11,43,590 

68,95,483 

1,64,44,306 

^ 

1,64,14,209 

1816-17 

80,51,112 

18J».833 

00,10,965 

1,38,06,96« 

— 

1,38,06,966 

1817-18 

1,35,62,903 

61,57,981 

1,97.20,913 

1,69,13,905 

.— 

1.69.13,905 

IS18-19 

1,59,14,490 

1,31,61,159 

3,81.05,654 

l.SH.ri^j-iS 

— 

1,38,73,385 

1819-20 

06,80,873 

68,07,519 

1,30,88,393 

l,a.%fli.3ai 

— 

1820-21 

87,19,664 

14,89,017 

1,02,08,681 

S.a7.(>H,800 

4,100 

-<;...-,■'-,-•' 

lH21.2a 

1,2.%68,318 

1,M,758 

1,42.1.%676 

91,10.403 

13,500 

91,33,90^ 

1822-23 

1,67,98,083 

1,70,758 

1,69,63,810 

i,a7.iy,«sij 

^^^^ 

!.f7,ir,f20 

182.3-31 

1,37,67,035 

6,31,033 

1,43.91,067 

\^\m,^i 

3.33.767 

l,jr  ,;;-(;]'* 

1821-23 

l,61,8l,4W 

13.250 

1.61,97,701 

l,3U,:iO,09,l 

4,69,466 

\A\.w:>:^} 

1825-26 

1,21,93,958 

1,26.978 

1,36.50,996 

1,71,31.915 

48 

U':\,-^\:m 

1826-27 

1, 26,38.147 

30,180 

1,36,40,337 

iiU,iil,.'iOl 

.3,78,033 

I.OVO.oiJ 

1827-28 

1,86,43,441 

73,020 

1,87,17,064 

T.ll\H3.1»0 

7,06,979 

|,3S,eOJfl9 

182S-29 

3,20,29,791 

1.687 

3,20,31,478 

MM(VJJ(9 

13,41.418 

l,3H,6t.743 

1329-30 

1,61.3.%811 

~ 

1.61,25,341 

i,r»i,in.e->7 

13,M,3'j7 

i.ao.*Kt.9U 

law-si 

3,00,73,354 

1,000 

3,00,74,354 

JJ-S.^I/:-! 

90,16,384 

Ll^,57,3i3 

1831-33 

1,73,73,763 

— 

1,73,72,763 

i,is,it>,7i;i 

r,06,S97 

l,5%l7.t5H 

1832-33 

1,40,36,707 

_ 

1,40,26,707 

1,37,15.094 

51.61,189 

l,7«,7a^ 

1833-34 

1,39,91,801 

3,900 

1,39,91,701 

1,18,88,475 

19,68,857 

1,33^733 

Account  of  Ships  and  Tonnage,  arrived  at  and  departed  Ihim  Calcutu.  durinc  the  Tears  183S-3S,  and 
1833-34.    (Fractions  omitted  in  this  Table,  but  allowed  for  in  the  summing  up.) 


Arrivals. 

Departures.                             | 

Britiih  Tapoiti. 

1(01.48. 

l'<93-S4 

BrilMEipMli. 

1*92  U. 

lawi.    1 

."41. 

Toot. 

Sh. 

Tow. 

Sh. 

Tto» 

a. 

Task 

HoDounble  Compux**  rcfuhr 

■hi|M 

HoKNinblt  Compu)  \  diartM^ 

tA  thin 
Ships  rr^tbeU.KinxdoB     - 
from  AsUtk  ports 

V«Mh  hden  wiflk  eoMt  an  • 

in  ballast 
Arab  and  Turkish       • 
BaroHM 

Talal    . 

ForHn  ImpoHs. 

|W»Aja..cp,^         : 

Tttal     . 
OftadTBtd     . 

7 

7 
77 
197 
54 
133 
4 
• 

9.913 

a,'i49 
93.379 
99264 

4,44^ 
15,339 

^82i 

8 

» 
95 
I5S 

m 
srs 
11 

10 
2 

10,»7 

6,109 
9*J97 
46,0,0 
21.012 
95.793 

9.456 

\^ 

DhMiM                            -             - 

Ships  hMim  with  KniB 
*^ArabawlT«Aish 
SahaiUst 

BofOMS 

Tpsa  . 

Ship.'dZS'lT&lp   v.. 

^            tirAaialk  parti 
TMal    . 
Grswlhrfy      . 

1 
9 

8i 
2 

9 
« 

448 

15 
17 
12 

29,560 
2.fl05 

4^ 

9 
9 

9T 

196 

967 

to 

102 

2,911 

448 

I10.S71 

TH 

ltS,299 

110.5M 

795 

16M» 

15 
IS 

• 

4.d4S 
4,«)4 
MM 

23 
91 
9 
9 

7,7W 
7.938 

It 

3 

SB 

12.911 

67 

l»,l« 

44 

M.497 

« 

19,791 

««|l22,^ 

841 

194,495 

^ 

124,957 

»i6iis(;q»l 

iMi«.-Aeromt  of  th«  Orasi  Ainmml  of  D«(i«a  eoOacM  «  Mv 
chatKliss  ijnportftl  at  Cslcitfia  hjMa. 

1892-39.  I9S9-94. 

/..  L 

IMot  VIHtWb  coinora  (hicl  «fi^  !■«»  tetj)     §7,  iM  64.26T 

roreifB  colonn  (dhlo)            •          •    14.796  19,037 

Told       •          £.71.999  97,304 


AiHsi.-Ai>co«af(  •#  tlM  Ofws  Aa 


VoMisa  Miowa  • 


L. 
•     9,919 


4JB 

2.»9 


L,hjm      *M* 


Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  cleared  out  at  Cftlcutta  ft>r  Great  Britntn,  Forelfn  Barope,  andi  tlv 
Unlud  States,  during  the  Ten  Tears  ending  with  1883^33. 


Tears. 

QimlBmata. 

roraigB  Bnnpe. 

UaHad  States.                ] 

1823.33 

F«Mb. 

fla 

rpmMra. 
34,833 

11 

"tffr 

11 

•tST 

1823-34 

66 

34,133 

t 

1,165 

3 

•11 

1824-35 

49 

36343 

10 

S,89r 

10 

3,449 

182%26 

65 

8^44• 

13 

4.«M 

17 

5,031 

1826-27 

m 

41,131 

IS 

.     <!?> 

8 

\jm 

1837-3S 

73 

35,301 

18 

63M 

13 

8,«0 

1828-39 

80 

37,803 

89 

8.906 

13 

4.397 

18-29-30 

64 

33,816 

15 

5,475 

13 

4,068 

1830-31 

79 

36,351 

17 

5,320 

15 

4,716 

1831-33 

74 

34,931 

7 

3.648 

35 

7,414 

1833-33 

19 

35,340 

IS 

5^ 

IT 

5,013 

CALCUTTA.  2W 

Piltbem  M  Cilnrftc.— Wfthh)  the  S  years  enlimg  whb  18SS,  tome  of  the  prineliMl  mercantile  eeta^ 
bIfshmeBtg  in  thk  cUy  (kiled  for  immense  tume.  To  examine  minutely  into  the  origin  of  these  dJeaatera 
would  lead  ns  Into  inqaSriea  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  worlc,  and  with  respect  to  which  it  ia  diffi- 
call  to  acquire  accBrate  information.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  main  aource  of  the  evil  was  the 
combination,  hy  most,  of  the  principal  honses,  of  the  business  of  merchants  with  that  of  bankers. 
Tbeir  credit  befog  high,  at  the  end  of  the  ivar  large  piuna  were  deposited  in  their  hands,  for  which 
they  encaged  to  pay  a  high  rate  of  interest.  But  instead  of  employing  these  deposits,  as  bankers  in 
England  woiitd  have  done,  in  the  discount  of  bills  at  short  dates,  or  in  the  purchase  of  government 
iscadiies  readily  convertible  into  money,  they  employed  them,  probably  because  they  cmtld  with  dlA- 
^iiliy  dispose  of  them  otherwise,  in  ail  manner  of  mercantile  speculations,— advancing  very  large 
trans  to  the  Indigo  planters,  exporting  goods  to  Europe,  either  directly  on  their  nwn  account,  or  indi- 
»clly  by  landing  to  those  who  dld,--beroming  owners  of  frntian  shipping,  ice.  Most  of  those  specu- 
latiOBS  tarped  out  ezceedlttgly  iU.  The  production  of  Indigo  waa  ao  much  increased,  partly  in  conse- 
Qoeoce  of  the  large  capitala  turned  to  tbe  bualness,  and  partly  of  the  high  prices  in  England,  that  **  fine 
nlve  vinlec,*'  which  had  brought,  la  the  London  market,  at  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending  with 
ltt7,  (hua  lis.  1<M.  to  13s.  id.  per  lb., fell,  at  an  average  of  the  3  years  etiding  with  1832,  to  from  fit.  8d. 
to  fi#.  4d.  per  lb.,  and  other  aofta  in  proportion.  At  these  prices  the  peoduction  would  not  nay ;  and 
very  hesvy  losses  were  sustained,  and  much  capital  sunk,  by  the  planters  and  those  who  bad  supplied 
tbeoi  with  Ainds  |o  est^ind  tbeir  .adertakinga.  The  investments  in  Indian  shipping  turned  out  even 
Worse  than  thoae  in  the  indigo  plantations,  tbe  shipping  of  England  having  nearly  driven  that  of  India 
out  of  the  fleld.  The  embarrassment  occasioned  by  this  locking  up  of  their  capital,  and  by  the  ruinoua 
oatiire  of  tbe  adventures  in  which  thev  were  eml>arkcd,  began  to  mauifv^st  itself  simultaneously  with 
the  scarcity  of  money  occasioned  by  the  drains  on  account  of  tlie  Burmese  war.  The  great  mercan- 
tile houses  begQU  then  to  find  that  they  were  entangled  In  difficulties  from  which  they  have  been 
lrl)o(lv  unable  to  extricate  themaelves.  After  struggluig  on,  some  for  a  longer  and  some  for  a  shorter 
period,  most  of  them  have  since  fhiled,  the  greater  number  for  very  large  sums. 

But,  however  distressing  in  the  mean  time,  tbe  enibarrassttient  and  want  of  confidence  arising  from 
tbe  fiiilnres  alluded  to  could  not  be  of  long  continuance.  In  the  end  they  will,  no  doubt,  be  productive 
of  s  better  order  of  things.  It  is  of  the  utmost  coneequeBce  that  the  vicious  combination  of  the  busl- 
tess  of  «  merchant  with  that  of  a  banker  should  be  put  an  end  to  It  is  singular,  indeed,  thot  indi- 
viduals sliould  be  found  willing  to  intrust  large  sums  in  tbe  hands  of  those  who,  they  are  aware,  are 
eaii^oy  big  them  In  the  most  haeardous  adventures.  Tlie  higher  the  interest  promised  by  such  persona, 
tbe  greater  ought  to  be  the  cetitlen  of  the  public  in  dealing  with  them. 

Some,  perbapa  most,  branches  nf  the  import  trade  of  Calcutta  seem  also  to  have  been  completely 
overdone.  That  of  cotton  twist  is  an  instance.  In  1620-30,  the  imports  were  ]/iS5,333  lbs.;  in  ]b30- 
Sl,  tbey  were  3,449,044  Ms.;  and  in  1831-33,  5,433,3123  lbs.  fluch  a  supply  was  fbr  beyond  the  wanCi 
of  the  country;  and  the  returns  were  so  very  inadrqnnfe,  that  the  imports  were  reduced  in  I83S-33 
tu  S4m,7l5  lbs.  In  1S33-M,  the  imports  amounted  to  3,03£,GiI  lbs.,  and  the  trade  is  now  comparatively 
steady.  The  Imports  of  copper  were  also  carried  to  an  excess ;  but  tbe  greatest  excess  was  In  the 
article  spelter,  which  has  for  some  time  post  been  almost  unsaleable  at  Calcutta.— (8ee  8rBi.TCR.) 
For  (Urther  details  as  to  the  points  now  toueh^  upon,  tbe  reader  Is  referred  to  the  clear  and  able 
erideaceef  6.  G.  4e  H.  Larpent,  Eaq^  before  tbe  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Manufac- 
lnre«.  Commerce,  dec.) 

This  article  haa  been  compiled  from  the  following  authorities  :—^fiBtani's  OrimUal  Conmeret;  A 
AcrJMp  of  tk9  ertermMl  CsamMres  ^  Brntgal,  fry  Horace  Uafvian  H'iUoUt  f.go.j  16S0 ;  BelVg  Compare 
tict  F%n  9ftU  ntemal  Commerce  »f  Btngal,  for  the  yeara  183^33,  and  1833--34;  The  Bengal  Dirtet' 
•nfi  Tkontam*$  East  /sdian  Calcvhttot;  Partiamsntary  Papers  relating  ta  tM  Fhumee*  ^f  India  and 
a«  TVttis  0/ AmUs  amd  Ohim,  1630—1633 ;  and  private  eemmunUMiona, 

hfernai  "Drannt  DuHe$, — A  very  great  imimyveinent  hss  recently  been  efiected  in  the 
feraeaUc  eoodomj  of  oir  Indian  empire,  by  the  abolition  of  the  dotiea  on  the  transit  of 
goodb  from  one  pert  of  the  country  to  another.*  These  datiea  have  existed  in  India  from  a 
very  remote  period ;  and,  by  obetrueting  the  interoonfae  between  ite  diflbivnt  districts,  have 
been  singularly  pemicions*  After  the  East  India  Compai^  began  to  acquire  a  footing  in 
India,  they  availed  themaelves  of  a  favourable  opportunity  to  procure  an  exemption  from  the 
bnsitdQties  in  fiivour  of  their  own  trade ;  **  the  goods  which^  tiioy  imported  being  allowed 
h>  pan  into  the  interior,  and  those  which  they  purchased  for  exportation  in  the  interior  being 
«Ib#ed  to  pa«B  to  the  sea,  without  either  stoppage  or  duties.*^ — {MiiTi  Mlia,  8vo  ed.  vd. 
ill  p.  289.)  They  were  not,  however,  long  permitted  to  monopolise  this  privilege.  Im- 
mediately  after  tbe  victories  of  Olive  had  laiaed  the  Company  to  the  situation  d  a  great 
tenritorbl  power,  their  servants  engaged  largely  in  the  inland  trade,  and  endeavoured,  partly 
by  fraud  and  (UBOtly  by  force,  to  extend  to  tlieir  own  goods  the  exempUon  from  transit 
doties  established  in  fiivour  of  those  belonging  to  tbe  Company.  Every  reader  of  Indian 
history  ia  aware  of  tbe  multiplicxl  abuses  and  disturbances  that  grew  out  of  this  attempt  of 
^  Company's  aervants  to  release  thenisdves  from  duties  and  charges  that  pressed  with 
pioding  siiverity  mi  the  natives,  and,  by  consequence,  to  engross  (for  such  was  their  object) 
the  whole  internal  trade  of  the  country.  The  Company  endeavoured  to  obviate  the  evil  by 
Mnctly  foibiddiiig  its  servants  from  engaging  in  internal  traffic.  But  its  orders  to  this  efieot 
Woe  bng  either  totally  disregarded,  or  but  very  imperfectly  obeyed;  At  length,  in  1788, 
Lord  CornwsUis  adopted  the  decisive  and  jadicious  measure  of  ai)o1ishing  the  duties.  They 
vem,  however,  again  renewed  in  1801.  The  exclusion  of  Englishmen  from  all  participap 
tion  in  the  interior  tiafiic  of  the  country  having  bei'n  gradually  carried  into  complete  eliect 
fer  a  lengthened  period,  they  were  less  alive  than  they  wou!d  otherwise  have  been  to  the 
tvjnriotis  influence  of  the  duties,  so  that  their  te-establishment  met  with  eomparalively  little 

*  This  hnpmtant  meavnre  was  preceded,  and,  we  believe,  prineipally  broiiprhl  abent,  by  the  publica* 
tisn  of  an  eiab«»rale  and  very  valtiabie  report  on  the  inland  customs  ot  Bonfral,  by  Mr.  Treveiyan,one 
sftbe  Secretaries  taGoTornment.  We  avail  ciirFflves  of  this  (ipp^nunhy  to  state,  that  the  most 
aaiSi*  dctaito  as  to  the  f«*roipn  trade  of  ilcrcal  are  embodied  in  tbe  Compurative  Reviews  thereof,  pub- 
lished aniriially  by  Mr.  Bell,  of  the  esiRtnms*  eatabti^hment  at  Culcutta.  They  eauuin  a  greater  rand 
of  lafbraaaitlon,  comhme<l  with  sonnd  remarks,  than  are  to  bo  met  wifb  respeeliag  tin  trade  of  aiif 
I  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
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opposition.  In  1810,  anew  tajriff  was  introduced  by  which  the  duties  "were  frightftdly 
augmented;"  and  they  have  continued  from  that  epoch  down  to  their  recent  abolition 
seriously  to  obstruct  all  sorts  of  internal  traffic,  and  to  oppose  the  most  formidable  obstacle 
to  the  improvement  of  the  country. 

Had  the  inland  tran«t  duties  been  productive  of  a  large  amount  of  revenue,  that  would 
have  been  some  set-off  against  the  enormous  evils  of  which  they  have  been  productive. 
But  such  basket  been  the  case.  The  expoise  of  collection,  and  the  interruption  of  cconmuni- 
cation,  have  been  so  very  great,  that  the  nett  produce  of  the  inland  transit  duties  has  beea 
quite  insignificant ;  so  much  so  that,  according  to  Mr.  Trevelyan,  it  has  not  exceeded,  ia 
the  extensive  province  of  Bengal,  the  miserable  pittance  of  27,ft00iL  a  year.  (Reporty  p. 
153.)  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  statement;  and  assuming  it  to  be 
correct,  we  are  warranted  in  affirming  that  there  is  not  another  instance  to  be  fottDd,  in  the 
history  of  taxation,  of  a  tax  so  fruitful  of  mischievous  lesuits,  and  so  barren  of  le venue. 

Town  Dviiea^—Thene  tvere  charged  on  the  principal  articles  nf  eonftdmptloii  In  2S  of  the  chief  towns 
of  Bengal.  Tbey  wers  in  many  respects  simllnr  to  the  octrois  in  France ;  and,  though  not  nearly  no 
Injurious  as  the  internal  transit  duties,  were  productive  of  much  inconvenience.  "We  are  glad,  how- 
ever, to  have  to  state  that  they,  as  well  as  the  transit  duties,  have  recently  been  abolished;  and  that 
the  Internal  trade  of  Bengal  is  now  as  free,  in  so  far  at  least  as  statutory  rcgtilatlons  can  make  It,  as 
the  internal  trade  of  Enelnnd.  This  emancipation  will  undoubtedty  be  productive  of  the  most  bene- 
ficial results.—**  When,'*  snys  Mr.  Bell,  "the  transit  duties  shall  have  been  abolished,  an  impulse  will 
be  given  to  every  sinew  of  commerce,  which  will  canse  iis  only  to  wonder  how  such  an  execrable 
system  should  have  been  permitted  to  exist  for  a  day.'*— (/Teoiew  of  the  CMtmeree  ^fMtnjml,  1833-M 
and  I8J4-S5.) 

AVv  Customs  Duties.— There  are  no  good  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  revenue  would  have  lost 
any  thing  by  the  abolition  of  the  transit  and  town  duties,  even  though  no  new  taxes  bad  been  hnpoaeil 
In  their  stead.  But  some  small  additions  have  been  made  to  the  customs  duties,  or  to  the  doiles 
charged  on  the  importation  and  exportation  of  certain  articles.  The  present  customs  law,  enacted  ia 
May  1836,  and  the  duties  charged  under  it,  are  subjoined  :-^ 

ACT  No.  XIV.  oriSML 

I.  It  w  fanmbyeButcil,  n^  tram  the  in  Jvm  MXt,fliiefa  pu1»of 
RflguUtiook  IX,  aad  X.  1610,  Rrzubtipna  XV.  IK2&,  and  of  any  other 
re^latioDi  of  the  Ikii^  Praaidenqr  as  pmcribc  the  Irry  of  tnmf t 
or  inlaivt  em^oou  detiea,  or  of  town  dodet ;  and  Ukewiw  tlM  ieh»> 
dttci  of  diitisaiid  pmvninn  of  any  kind  ooalained  ia  these  or  aoy 
other  r^suUtioBi  for  fixing  the  aiDouat  of  doiT  to  be  levied  upoa 
p:oodi  imporleJ  into  or  exported  fr»m  tits  cud  Presidency  bf  wa, 
shall  be  rrpealed. 

II.  And  It  is  hereby  CBteled,  that  duties  of  euatam  riMll  be  larled 


OB  foods  imported  br  sea  iab  Celeotta,  or  Into  any  other  place  with- 
i.i  tne  pRxioees  of  Bemtal  and  Oriao,  acmrdinf  to  the  rates  specified 
in  Schedule  A.  annexed  to  tbk  Act.  with  the  exeopliont  specified 
b  the  ■■ ' '  " 


therein,  and  the  said  seliedulis  wilb 
be  takes  to  be  a  part  of  this  Act. 

III.  And  it  ia  hereby  farther  eaaeted.  that  diMies  tt  cwtean  shall 
be  levied  upon  cmntry  mods  exported  by  era  froia  any  port  of  Ben. 
gRlorOriw,aecordiaslDtlwrtfes8peedlcdinSehed«V) 


tolhit  Act,  with  the  except^Bs  thereip  apecifierl,  and  the  said  i 
dnte.  with  Um  Boiet  attached  (haroto,  ^lahobetaknBlotwapart 
of  this  Act. 

K  S.— These  duties  ai«  to  be  oolleeled  nader  the  same  nynlatlom 
aa  fonaer  dutiesi  and  bmni  ia  la  he  passed  b^  the  eoUoGtarof  cua* 
tom*  as  herelofore. 

l-he  rwnainder  of  tte  a^ leialH Is TC|aUia«  rapielinc  ships' 
manifests,  fcc. 

SCHSDTTLS  A. 

mtoaayPort 


Rates  at  Dnty  to  be  eharfad  oo  Geods  Imiiorted  by  Sea  m 
of  iha  PNsidcoey  of  tat-Wiman  in  B««aL 


Bull  ion  and  cola 


Grain  and  pelse 

Horses  aad  ether  tiTin;  animals 

Ic»     • 

Caal,  coke,  hricka,  chalk,  and 

BoDhTpriatad  m  tha  Usiiad 
Kincdnm,  or  ia  anyBrftjab 


Porrifn  books 

Bisrine  itona,  i 
maaafaetnra  of  the  Vitilcd 
Kiaidom,  or  of  aay  Britiah 


DilM 
Diila 
Ditto 


Ditto       - 
Spereeat. 


Dok  da,  the  prodoee  or  i 
^  ^^  of  any  ethar  pli 


fte  produce  or  aiaaehetuia 
of  the  United  Klagdoaa,  or 
toy  British  pceiBBMoa 

SlabJs,  do.  do.,  exwpMag  tin, 
tlM  prodaoe  or  totstr   '' 
of  any  other  place 

Tin,  the  produce  of  anyoSier 
S^thaa  the  Oailaiinair- 
dom,  or  any  Brilish  peaw 

Woollena,  the  pradaea  or  ma> 
aafKture  of  the  tloitad  Klng^ 
Sasa,  or  aay  BfUMi  r  ~~ 

«SlBd  « 


Wncn  imporfed 
oaBriush 

Bvtlams. 


SpercsaL 

SpvsMl. 
fpercBBt 

lOpercaaL 

tpirsMSL. 


«a  Fomsn 


Prc& 
Ditia. 

Ditto. 
Di(t& 

Oitkk 


3i>«rceBL 
SpereaM. 


•  per  rant. 
l2percasiL 

SporeasA 

12  f  er  ceot. 

90perflaHt 
4p«r«isi 


8CII£017LC 


SanaMatioB  tt  Goods.  ea  Brittdi  m  Tani^ 


Wenllana,  the  produee  ef  any 

otlwr  place  or  aeontry 

Cottnn  and  tilk  piere   KOod«, 

cotton  twist  sn<t  jrara,   the 

induce  of  the  t^nUed  kinx- 

>n,  or  of  any  British  pea* 


dWDn 
pR)du( 
oonvf 


Do.,  the  prodaoe  of  asjr  other 

placa 
Opium 


■■■■■\ 


SI4 

Tptt-cenL     . 
Bdrs.  Mrnsar 


Be.  S^prrmd. 
of  80 


Camphor      • 
Cassia 

Clovoa 
Coffiia 
Coral 

Nutmep  aad  a 


Rattaaa 

■|\«   *.         •  • 

VennnioB     •         • 

Wines  and  Iiqoan    - 

Spirt's,  crvp«oiidated  dntjr,  hi- 
dndiac  that  levi«l  hereto, 
fbr*  thnm(h  the  police  of 
Calcutta    - 

Aad  the  dotr  «n  sptilts  shall  be 
ratcaMv  iorreaaad  aa  the 
streoKth  excreds  of  Ltaidnn 
psoer,  and  wsea  haporled 
in  bottles  five  quart  bottles 
«hall  bedcMBcd  eqnal  to  the 
Imperial  gallon. 

All  artidea  not  included  io  the 


Aparosal. 


10^. 
10  peri 
1Cper< 
lOperoant.     • 

T  14  percent 
MperceM.  • 
10  per  centa  • 
lOpareenL     • 

7I-0  pcroBDt 
tOpm-oeat  ' 
lOperecaL  • 
tOporoaat     • 


9aa.>&np.|pl. 


SM  poroasi 


7  per  seal. 
|i4pcroeM. 

Ba.S4  fisr  md 
of  SsSaapo 
ascr. 

tOprreeal. 
ttperoeot. 
«>p«rosBL 
SOpcr  esai. 
iSperraat. 
KparoasW 
Bperocat 
90  par  OWL 

9parcaaC. 


l6aB.pbka.0a. 


And  when  the  duty  k  declared  to  be  ad  Tahocm,  It 
a  the  market  c*1oe  withooi  dedoettm {  aad  if  tbaa 


e<«ntfy  fmm  \ 
siMtl  be  lawfel  f 

furnish  eiidnire  ai  to  the  place  of  aianafwlHre  or  pradadinai,  i 

If  focb  evl.ttaice  %fni\  not  ntisfir  flw  aid  eolteetal  nf  tte  Ualh  of 
the  deelaratinn,  the  fnoda  shatl  t.e  charged  with  tha  b«(iMt  laimor 
dulT.soblret  slways  to  an  appeal  to  the  Btstfd  «t  CaMoaas,  akll  mtl 
opium  excvpled. 

And,  upon  the  ic^Jiuurt  by  sea  or  sonds  impovtod,  cxccfptiag 
opium  aad  salt,  pmvided  lf»  r»«xpoft  ha  mads  wathiii  tw«  jt^a 
of  the  date  of  import  as  per  custMn^HMisr  renstar.  aad  Qm  peoda 
be  irieottfird  to  the  mt^hrtion  of  the  eoneetor  nf  cartoma,  fSera 
mall  be  wtaiaed  me^ittghlh  of  tto  aoMlml  or4iilf  leeiaf,  wui, 
the  n-mainder  shall  be  repsid  n  dmwkack.  Aad  if  «boSi  ha 
ta-exported  in  the  same  ship  without  boinc  tended,  (kiwayc  rvayt' 
iar  opium  aad  mIL  in  aegard  to  whM  Dtr  special  rales  ia  fereS 
ahalt  eeatiaw  to  apply^  ibora  ehsU  bo 


CALCUTTA. 
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BatN  of  Dohr  to  b*  cbaned  opoa  Goods  aperted  tnr  Sea  ftam 
utf  Ptart  or  PlaoB  in  the  Prwdeocy  of  fbrt-WilUua  fa  Boogai. 


^TSJ-" 

EiportedoB 
rorcica 

Boi:on^ 

BwUtoB  Md  cnin       • 

Freo 

Fn*. 

>iM<ousStofi«uidmarb    • 
iMtepnatodiBlJ*         • 

Opirai  iwrchcwd  »t  go«a» 

Uiiio 
Urtio    • 
Uitio    . 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

■kM(  al«o  iu  Catoum      - 

Dilio    • 

Ditto.' 

Cottoa  wnol  eiporf»i  lo  En^^ 

rSaa.  p.  md.  of 
WlSaatotka 
Mer. 

.    nipo,  tte  Lniual  SWm  of  ( 
i^^io,   or  My  BrHoh  f 

DM9    . 

o(b«r  than  Above          .    f 

^UiSi" 

f  JU.  W  p.  mi. 

i      OfMlBlMto 

(,    tboace^ 

Caiiad  K.tflK<kMa»  «r  to  M> 

Britiibpo«e«io?. 

trm     .          ' 

8  per  cent 

^•>puc«>dtoMj«lkirplMr 

3p«roal« 

eporoeaL 
r2afcpcrhafiiot 

1  aiin*  per  b«(. 

•otcxcT^ilnirJ 

wcidil^    2 

mJa.  of  K)  toUi 

md..  of  to  to- 

GniaaadpaheoraUiorto 

toli«*«r,or  if 
export*!  ol>r- 

las  M  the  «eer. 
■     Off  if  e*p>ttod 

wn«    (bui    in 

oflierwi  ehan 

faMa  12  U  u 

intuKt.laBitt 

W^       .                        1 

u  Dtr  Duood. 
Ri.  4|>.ind-    of 

per  luuoiL 

lU  6  n.  Old.  of 

.    80  talaa  lo  tbe 

W  Mai  toth« 

•aer. 

Eaaioentioii  of  Goods. 

'HT 

Exported  on 
Foreico 
Bottome. 

Lac  dye  and  ibell  lac 

Silk  raw,  filamn     .            | 

Silk,  Beogal  wooad  •            \ 
Ttbvxo       ' 

All  country  arUcles  not  an- 
luerataid  or  naoied  above  • 

4  per  crnt. 

3  1 -2  aa.  p.  seer  of 

80  tolas 
Sa^p.Mxrorn 

lolaa 
4aa.p.Biwuid 

Sprrcent 

8  per  cent 

7U.  per  seer  or 
K)  tolas. 

6  as.  per  sear  of 
j  (0  tolas. 
8a8.p.ibaiibd. 

Gprrcent 

And  irhen  fhe  da'y  b  dechnri  to  be  ad  ralcreni,  tbe  sanie  sball  be 
loTied  OB  tbe  marlut  value  of  Ibe  articie  at  the  place  o(  expoft, 
without  (irduciion. 

And  iaeetMoK  Cm*  the  diKies  on  exportr  by  sei,  credit  shall  bo 
givea  for  Hiyneol  of  ioland  custoon  duty,  aod  dnw-Uaik  tbill  btf 
allowed  of  any  ezceei  of  dviy  p^ud  npon  produe'km  of  mwaoas 


tbe  folloMring  oanditioos,  outil  the  1st  April,  1637  :• 
If,  That  tbe  gnods  sball  br  ideutiAed,  lud  c' 
of  exiKHrt  proved  in  tbe  usoal 


PirHy  That  tbe  goods  sball  br  ideutiAed,  auddestioation  to  the  port 


Stcimd,  Titat  the  raMraaa*  ilail  beirdate  beTore  Ibe  1st  April,  1836, 
and  th«  Koads  shall  not  bave  beca  protected  tbereby,  or  by  Ibo  orfgl- 
nal  (hm(*of,  more  thin  two  y«^ir«. 

And  after  The  said  Ist  April,  1907,  credit  shall  not  be  {riven,  nor 
shall  drMMl«ck  he  allowed  ol  any  iolaul  customs  or  land  frontier 
duty,  pnid  at  soy  cuatmn-house  or  cbokee  of  tbe  Junius  frontier  line. 
or  of  Banaresk  eieepf  obIt  upasi  tbe  artidc  of  oottna  «rool,  coveied 
by  rowaoas  ukeu  out  at  ine  custom-boOKn  of  Ibe  Meetcm  prvviucn. 
and  proved  to  haw  bean  deeiiaed  far  exp«ri  by  sra,  when  nsiad  ow 
of  those  pioviaoak  W.  U.  .MACNAUHTEN. 

gtty.  to  the  Goof.  ^  IruUa. 


RtmarkM  •%  the  above  Duties. — The  poHcy  of  char^inff  duties  on  exported  articles,  end  of  niRking  bo 
f  reat  a  diatiDCiinn  between  the  dotiefl  on  arrJelea  imported  and  exported  \n  British  nnd  in  foreign  shipi . 
eoeme  very  qaeetionahle.  The  f  reat  difllculty  under  vrhicli  India  labonra,  ia  a  commercial  point  of 
,  view,  convlaU  principally  is  her  iaability  to  furniRb  equlvalente  for  foreign  imported  goods,  and  ta 
make  the  necessary  payments  abroad ;  and  when  such  U  The  carie,  it  is  certainly  not  a  tittle  contradict- 
ory to  lay  duties  on  exports.  The  most  obvlmis  considerations  of  expediency  and  common  sense  would 
•ugfeat  that  they  should  be  allowed  lo  be  ex|K>rled  duty-frtie.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  stimu- 
lus this  would  give  to  their  production,  would,  by  incrensiuf^  the  public  wealth,  infinitely  more  than 
coropensAto  the  fOTemment  fbr  the  lost  of  theineonsiderablesum  produced  by  tbe  duties' with  which 
-iliey  are  charged. 

The  dntieson  most  articles  of  Importatioo  do  not  appear  to  he  at  alt  excessive,  provided  they  were 
equally  distributed.  But  it  seems  quite  inconsistent,  seeing  that  we  hnve  admitted  the  reciprocity 
principle  into  the  trade  of  Britain,  that  we  should  exclude  it  from  that  of  India.  The  best  lr>fnrme4 
pnrtie.'i  concur  in  opinion,  that  the  effect  of  the  discriminating  duties  is  to  diminish  trade,  without 
proui'>liuir,  in  any  material  dei^ree,  the  employment  of  Uriiish  i>hipping,  and  to  provoke  retaliatory 
meaitures  on  the  port  of  th(?  foreigner.  The  sooner,  conseqiienity,  that  this  distinction  is  abollKhed, 
tbe  belter  will  it  be  for  all  parties.  Regulations  of  tbis  sort  are  never  productive  of  any  real  ad- 
vaougie.      . 


POorafr,  ^— Tbe  MaHne  B-«rd  at  Calcutta  bave  rresntly  \mbe& 
As  folio -irio*  r«iul«iiaes,  wiibriapect  lo  ptlou^,  kc 

I.  C>'MU(naud«.-s  Are  rrqoCTfed.  prior  lo  quiring  Ibelr  vessels,  on 
SfvivaJ  off  Calcotta,  re  &t  up  and  certify,  or  cunt  to  be  Itled  ap and 
eertifird,  a  Conn  of  certificMe,  tb-iwing  (lie  actuti  rrfistereil  touu^. 
Ibe  draA  of  water,  and  whether  the  vmm  1  has  or  haa  not  b«eo  tumd 
bf  a  stsutter  any  pvt  of  the  way,  or  has  or  his  nd  had  the  um  oi  a 
rnw  bast :  vtbicb  Tomi  will  be  nrnhhett  lo  the  pilot,  in  order  to  the 
btlls  of  the  vessel  beiof  cooeAiy  marie  out 


When  tfa«  v««sel  Is  fltntlv  1»den.  tb»  commander  h  fo  icive  nnties 
thereof  to  tbe  M-uler  Aiiri-daoi,  when  Ibe  drkft  cf  water  is  to  be  a^ 
ce^rsiued  Mid  crrfified  Ij  iliC  mmmin-ler  or  comnian-iii^  oillreroa 
tbe  part  of  Ih^  vesirl,  and  bjrthe  hsrtiosr^master  on  the  p»rt  of  ko> 
vcrumeiit;  subject,  in  »m  of  di5p-itc,  to  the  Jer  stoa  of  toe  Master 
attendant  Oil  receipt  of  the  certifleaM.  tho  Mister  Attendant  wfll 
cause  A  bdl  to  b«  nuhle  out  for  tba  r«f  ulv  amount  of  pilotage,  and 
for  'he  row^oat  hire,  aeoordtn;  to  %t  »*mfe  rUe,  w|-h  reference  to 
ihe  siae  of  the  vtwels  and  tbe  season  of  (be  yvar,  fLaed  by  a  nuria* 
.Tioimittre  w  hich  lately  sat  at  tlie  Barik»h.(ll,  the  majority  of  Mbich 
was  ooupoaed  of  tuembers  of  bouses  of  agency  and  conauden 
of  ship*.  Tbe  bill  and  certificate  will  be  prescoled  in  due  course 
for  payment. 

^.  As,  however,  it  frequently  happen*  that  vessels  are  taking  ia 
c«i|o  or  filliof  tbeir  water  up  m  tbe  lie*  day  of  their  departure;  or 
thii  froai  o:her  caueea  the  bills  lor  tbe  cbaia-DOoniws  and  outward 
piio's^  cinnol  be  male  out  till  the  eve  of  departure,  owners,  axntts, 
and  eooniiiandera,  ire  in  swch  cases  perfieotarty  requested,  with  a  view 
to  de^iatch,  to  erase  ao  indivi  lual  to  attend  at  tlio  Ilankshall,  and  e» 
pc^li  c  the  traieiniisMoa  of  the  bill  and  certificate  to  (he  boarrj  for  i» 
<i5try,  aud  lo  tbe  Pay  ('fflcc  for  coilcclion ;  at  each  of  which  ofBces 
they  may  in  such  case*  depend  apon  the  most  ready  and  special  at* 
tent  ion. 

K  Id  the  evenl  of  %  vessel  bein^  tniQce'l  aov  part  of  the  way  down 
by  s^ntni,  or  not  tnTinf  the  use  of  s  mwbaat,  cootmanden  are  to 
ob'ain  from  the  pilot  a*  Ke1;;eree  a  cer1lf!.-»te  to  thai  effect,  whieli 
'bry  sbrWl'l  Ibrwsrd  by  I)»k  to  their  agents.  On  receipt  Ihcreof^ 
a;enlsarers<|ne*teid  tomakc  out  a  bill  against  the  honourable  com* 
pMiy  f'V  the  quarter  deduction  from  the  pilnta^  allowed  if  tuzfed 

__    „    _  „  t»y  «teim.  or  Inr  (he  row^xat  hirr jiaiH,  as  the  CMe  may  be;  and  to 

Jmr  monrbly  hire,  and  for  hsuMft^  from  tbe  moorinjp  ia  sev**^*!  ''••■*»'s»d  i',  toother  with  the  certificate,  to  the  marine  beard  br  audit 
bilk,  b  Jsscnntiimwl.  aifl  heneeterwasd  one  bill  will  be  prefared.   and  (i3>nicnt. 

btclsidisK  the  obaricn  fer  baallaK  to  tbe  noorinca,  that  tor  occu|.*  imr ,  9.  lu  iaii.«  where  a  vessel  learea  Calcutta  avewedh  intended  f» 
tbcs*,  and  that  for  hauUaf  from  them ;  and  eommanders  are  rt(o<wtc<i :  fill  up  cirtn  at  t»mv  place  below,  Uie  pilota^  will  be  charged  at  the 
to  Bv»,  or  aiMo  their  eo«intti»dIn<r  officrn  to  five  to  the  MaMrr  At  itr*fi  at  whirh  ihv  leavt*  Calcutta  in  like  mnnncr.  Umosh  at  th»  re- 
ta^iaat,  or  the  barboarinaater,  cert'tfleate  of  the  date  of  baclinr  to   fuerd  amnion',  u  if  she  had  pracerded  to  »ra  :  and,  wi'h  respect  to 

*  "        "•      ' ^'"^  — '-'rate,  as  befon^  will  aecooipaov  I  (he  sotwoqiieet  piloMfB  cbarfe,  from  theplfte  at  which  Ibe  \csm1 

.   .  Tbe  hire  of  tbe  moorinj;*  vnd  |  take*  lO  -he  a'  li  i  <»al  carjn  to  Ma,  owneia  or  afeiiti  of  vrstela  will 

kodar  on  which  the  vewel  b  hauled  thereto,  wilhou'j  be  rcquin -1  (■^  fiirrit»h  a  special  guarantee  to  pav  the  amount  cIuutb- 

i  to  tbe  period  of  the  day  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  ao  charTel  Mv  >rcf>n1in<  to  a  rertillea*e  of  the  draft  of  water  to  be  sijpied  by  Uia 
will  be  nsMle  far  Hw  dayoawtriei^  she  heals  fhtm  her  raoorinc*,  I  comm«ndcr  or  comm-tnlhiK  officer  and  pilot. 
lowever  late  in  tbe  day  libe  mcur  quit  (hem.    The  cianfce  c<jnneclrd  i     10.  Six  »ets  of  inoorinxs  at  Diatnoad  Harboer  bminc  been  fitted 
with  the  ebaia-«i  oorio/te  will  rb«a  be  embodied  ia  one  bill,  and  he  tpcriillv  to  cmble  vmwlt  arriviin  in  disrew  from  losa  of  anchors 

dfhareal  in  one  payownl  i— lead  of  thrss  or  more,  accordlnc  to  Ibe  |  »n<l  tables ...  ...._._    

ti  Moalhs  the  vaseel  oeeapied  Uie  BiDorinpw 


2.  Comm'Utiers  are  further  requesleiL  as  aariy  af>er  tbeir  arrival 
SB  MOHbla.  to  notify  ia  wiiiinCi  to  Um  Klaatar  Atteadaat,  the  asaae 
Ba«  fvsilmce  </  the  ratervace  tor  tbe  pipieat  of  his  veaaelH  bills. 

lb.  f Jn  the  rveeipi  by  be  .%1aster  Altend-uit  ol  tbe  above  rcrtiAcate, 
cad  wntiea  refereoce  for  payment,  a  single  bill  will  be  prepired, 
sachadjsw  iaward  Pjlotaa,  licht-house  duty,  Mofipore  majcaxiita 
duty,  and  K>w4joat  hire  (U  anyj)  which,  trt^lkcr  witb  the  certificate. 
will  tM  fcirwtriM  to  the  nnriae  pavmaater,  tm  eollectioo  witbia  15 
d«Ts  of  Ibe  arrival  of  the  vMsel.  mud  harinx  on  it  the  mme  and  resi- 
deM  (rf  th«  aanr  refknvd  to  nr  parmeot,  which  eommsndefs  are 
aaqfoeitol  to  &mish  to  the  Master  AUendant,  ia  writinc,  as  early  after 
fbaiir  arrival  as  praclicahfc,  Ibat  ofltcer  will  more  readily  be  enab'cl 
to  pn»-nt  it.  B  this  arraiicement.  all  Ibe  chances  ooftnected  with 
Ika  mmmi,  ap  to  bar  arrival  off  Calcutta,  will  be  embodied  in  oartMll, 
taaiead  of,  aa  bitbartai,  Iwiag  mide  up  in  ee^rate  btlls.. 

4.  In  the  esrot  of  vessels  docking,  or  bejo(  trantported  at  tbe  de- 
sire of  the  cnmiraoul-r,  H  1«  requeited  that  a  certifioife  may  l.e  ultra 
by  ttie  eosnaiaadiair  oAerr  of  the  operation  having  been  perf£>rnied, 
in  ovular  to  lis  aceosapauyiaf  iba  bill  wbao  ptcsaotel  for  payment  to 


S.  TIm  pnctiee  of  charKiof  for  hauling  to  the  cbiin-mooriiip  for 


aai  frees  the  asoorlaa.  wbieb  eertifi 
te  t>ill  when  presented  far  paraeoL 
beetemml  for  Um  day  on  which  Uie  ^ 


•  lily  maored.  the  charge  will  be  0.%  lb.  50  for 

.  _  -    -  --^    _    >onn{5,aDd  the  daily  hire  tbe  snme  as  for  the  BSKS^ 

€l  Tbe  sysfeas  of  dur^acontsrard  pilotage  oo  aa    catlmatedlin^at  Cajcuta.    Tbe  moorin<s  will,  of  counc.  be  available  to  vc^ 
It  of  water,  with  ao  addiTloa  of  !•  per  eeot,  stibjact  to  adjust-  ids  not  in  distress  from  Iom  of  anchom  .ind  cabin,  hot  the  haTtna1^ 


after  tlM  veesel  baa  sailed,  aad  of  cbarf  •■(  •  certain  Bomber  of 
-      '  toalBnadJnstowiit,  iaabcAiahed;aad 
aad  chaijaforiBirhaallura  oe  oat- 


master  will  be  inshucti  d  at  all  times  to  keep  two  sett  vacant  dariag 


Vr%  CALICO. 

CALICO  (Oer.  Kaftun  ;  Dn.  Kaioen;  Dan.  Katiun  f  8w.  Cai^m  /  Fr.  Cbfon,  Toik  A 
Colon  /  It  Tela  Bamhagina,  Tela  dipiniat  Bp.  Tela  de  A/godon  ;  Port  Paao  de  Algodaog 
Ru&  WUboikaf  Pol.  Bawelnika),  cloth  made  of  cotton;  so  called  from  Caticot,  on  ttie 
Malabar  coast,  whence  it  was  first  imported.  In  Bnglaad,  all  white  or  nnprinted  cotton 
clothfl  are  denominated  calicoe$ ;  but  in  the  United  States  this  term  ia  applied  to  those  only 
that  are  printed. 

Hiatorical  NoiUe  of  the  Art  of  Colleo  Priniiftg* — ^Thta  art,  though  apparently  one  of  thft 
most  difficult,  has  been  practised  firom  a  very  remote  era.  Herodotus  mentions  (lib.  1.  §  202), 
that  a  nation  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  were  in  the  habit  of  painting  the  figures  it 
animals  on  their  clothes,  with  a  colour  formed  finxn  the  leaves  of  trees  braised  and  soaked  in 
water;  and  he  adds,  that  this  colour  was  not  efiaceable,  and  was  as  durable  as  the  eiothes 
themselves.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  colours  could  have  been  so  permanent,  heA 
not  those  using  them  been  acquainted  with  the  uat  of  mordants.  Then  is,  however,  a  pa» 
sage  in  Piiny  {Hht  Nat,  lib.  xxxv.  §11),  which,  though  iq  some  respects  obscure,  shows 
ihat  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  fuliy  acquainted  with  the  ^principle  of  calioo  prioting; 
**  They  paint,"  says  he,  "  the  clothca,  not  with  colouis,  but  with  drugs  (wrbeniilnu  tnedioh 
tnentie)  that  have  no  colon*.  This  being  done,  they  immerse  them  in  a  vat  full  of  boiling 
dye,  and  leave  them  there  for  a  little ;  when  tliey  take  thdm  out,  they  are  painted  of  various 
colours.  It  is  extraordinary,  seeing  that  there  is  only  one  c(^oor  in  the  vat  {unus  tnoortlna 
color) f  that  a  variety  of  colours  should  be  pi\>docod  by  the  operation  of  the  drugs."  Pliny 
further  states,  that  the  colours  were  so  adhesive  they  coold  not  be  washed  out ;~  and  thid 
clothes  were  the  stronger  for  being  dyed.  A  similar  process  is  known  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed in  India  from  the  earliest  times.  The  chemical  and  mechanicol  inventions  of  modem 
ages  have  been  the  cause  of  vast  improvements  in  this  ingenious  and  beautiful  art ;  but  th« 
passage  now  quoted  shows  distinctly  that  we  have,  in  this  instancej  been  only  perfecting  |^nd« 
improving  processes  practised  in  the  remotest  antiquity. 

Calieo  Printing  in  this  Country.  Dutie.8  on  CuVcoes, — Id  Great  Britain  the  printing 
of  cottons  has  formed,  for  a  considerable  period,  a  very  Important  and  valuable  business,  ft 
has  been  calculated  that  there  are  not  less  than  230,000  individuals  employed  in,  and  ^ 
pendent  upon,  the  print  trade  for  subsistence,  receiving  the  annual  sum  of  2,400,000/L  in 
wa«;es. 

This  importint  and  valuable  business  may  be  truly  said  to  have  grown  «p  amongst  us  ni 
despite  of  repeated  efforts  for  its  sdppression.  To  prevent  the  use  of  calicoes  from  inteiw 
faring  with  the  demand  for  linen  and  woollen  stufis,  a  statute  was  passed  in  1721,  imposing 
a  penalty  of  5/.  upon  the  weaver,  and  of  30A  upon  the  seller,  of  a  piece  of  calico^!  Fifteen 
years  after,  this  extraordinary  statute  was  so^  fiur  modified,  that  calicoes  manufactured  in 
Great  Britain  were  allowed  to  be  worn,  *<  pro\  ided  the  warp  thflreof  was  entirely  of  hneA 
yam."  This  was  the  law  with  respect  to  calicoes  till  aAer  the  invention  of  Sir  Richard 
Arkwrigfat  introduced  a  new  era  into  the  history  of  the  cotton  manufiictare,  when-  its  im- 
policy became  obvious  to  every  one.  In  1774,  a  statute  was  passed,  allowing  printed  goodi^ 
wholly  made  of  cotton,  to  be  used,  after  paying  a  duty  of  'dd.  a  yaitl  (raised  to  f^d,  in 
1806) ;  and  enacting  soma  regulationa  as  to  the  marks  to  be  afiued  (o  the  ends  of  the 
pieces,  the  stripes,  dec 

Thi«  act  contlittied  In  farce  down  to  Ittl ;  but,  thoajrit  sn  Improvement  upon  the  old  law,  it  was 
niDch,  and  jiutlv,  complained  of.  Its  injaatiee  and  injurioiii  o|teratfon  were  very  forcibly  pointed  oat 
by  Mr.  Poul«u  Thompson,  in  his  exceUenl  speech  on  taxaiion.  '*lt  is  a  mauer  of  eurprise  to  roe," 
said  the  Right  Hon.  gent,  "tliat  thin  moet  Impolitic  impost  should  have  been  Allowed  lo  coa* 
tinue,  especially  wh>*n  it  was  declared  |iy  the  committee  of  lbl8  to  bn  *  partial  and  vfprrtgive^  and  that 
its  repeal  wa»  most  desirable :'  who,  indeed,  can  exumlne  it,  and  n6t  feel  the  (rath  of  ibis  obeerva* 
tion  1  Is  it  credible,  thai  in  order  to  raise  a  nett  revenue  oCMdy&S/il^  a  gross  tax  abouM  be  impoeed  sL 
t,0]9,737M  and  yet  this  was  the  retarn.  aceordin^^  to  the  paper  on  yoiir  table,  fbr  1898^  AimI  thess 
figures  are  siill  Tar  from  showing  the  r^al  cost  of  the  collection  of  this  tax ;— that  must  be  taken  npoa 
the  gross  produce ;  and  auppoalng  the  rnte  of  the  collection  far  the  excise  to  be  5  per  cent ,  which  is  less 
than  H  really  la,  you  have  o  cost  of  dO  per  cent,  on  the  nett  produce  of  this  tax,  for  charfrra.  la 
addition  to  this,  from  all  the  Inqniry  I  have  been  able  to  mnka,  the  increased  cost  to  the  manufhctnrer 
U  Ailly  5  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  quantity  made ;  so  that  you  have  ihaa  two  sums,  onch  of  IOQ.O0tff.« 
levied  on  the  public,  for  the  sake  of  exacting  a  duty  of  COO,OOOZ.  But  the  revenue  is  again,  in  thiscaacL 
Ihr  from  being  the  measure  of  the  injury  you  inflirt.  The  inequality  of  the  tax  cnnstiluies  he  chief 
objection.  The  dntv  is  levied  upon  the  square  yard,  at  SJd.  per  yard.  Thna,  the  piece  of  calico 
which  aaUs  for  fid.,  duty  paid,  Ci^iHributPS  equally  with  that  which  la  worth  5«.  a  yard.  Yon  levy  an 
oneroua  and  ofl^treMive  tax  of  100  or  150  per  eent.  upon  the  poor,  who  are  the  purchasers  of  iuferior 
cottons ;  whilst  the  rich,  who  bny  only  the  finest  kindsi,  p.iy  but  10  or  15  (ler  rent." 

It  la  due  tn  Mr.  Tlioinpson  lo  Lati^,  thit,  not  sailstied  with  giving  this  forcible  exposition  of  the  In* 
equality  and  injurious  operation  of  the  duty  on  printed  goods,  one  of  bis  firat  measures,  on  coning  into 
office,  was  to  propose  its  repeal. 

By  the  at  Geo.  8.  c.  83.  it  le  enacted,  that  the  invc'ntor,  designer,  or  printer  of  any  new  and  orighMl 
^tlem  for  printing  linens,  coitoini,  calicoes,  or  muslins,  shali  have  the  anle  right  of  printing  and  r^ 
Anting  the  same  for  three  months,  to  comoiencs  from  the  dhy  of  first  pobtishhig. 

The  following  tables  sshiblt  the  quantity  of  printed  cloths  produced  in  Oreat  Britain^tbe  quantity 
rxpoited,  and  t^e  ampaat  of  reveaue  •M  d<awb(\^  theree^i' darmg  the  year  ended  dth  of  January. 
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f  RetiirD  of  tbe  Number  of  Sqnare  Tar^s  of  OiUroes,  Miitlins,  LiseDt,  and  StuflTs,  made  ettber  of 
Oetlon  or  Iaoen»  priiiKid,  painted,  stained,  or  dyed,  in  Great  Ilriiaia  (except  auch  at  shall  have 
been  dyed  of  one  Colour  tbrnurhout),  with  the  Amount  of  Excise  Duties  collected  thereon  In  Eng« 
land  and  Scotland,  in  the  Year  ended  5th  of  January,  18S0;  distinguishing  the  Nuuiber  of  Bqaart 
Tarda  mad  Amouut  of  Duly  collected  thereon.-- (i*«ri.  PMper,  No.  335.  Sess.  IbdO.) 


Bmrtmnd     - 

^'r'^inpil     .           •           • 

Year  ended  5th  Jan.  1890 

NooteroliMh. 

MmonAoliaty. 

roniga  oil. 

"Si-* 

llM. 

«I,S18 

1,701,701 
8,755 

103,334,454 

20,105,550 

£       ».    d. 

1,5W,4S1  14  10 

380,833  12    3 

tS,338 

1,713,516 

138,310,004 

1,897,265    7    1 

tl.  Return  of  thft  Total  Nunnher  of  Square  Yards  of  printed  Cnllcoes,  Muslins,  Linens,  and  StulTs,  ex- 
ported from  Bnvlnnd  and  flcatland,  in  the  Year  ended  5th  of  Jannary,  1830  j  the  Amount  of  Draw- 
baclw  paid  nr  aj lowed  thereon ;  distinguishing  the  Quantities  and  Amonnt  of  Drawbacks  allowed 
to  Foreign  Parts  from  the  Quantities  and  DrawbaclLs  paid  or  allowed  on  the  lii^e  Articles  on  tbe  Be* 
nov^al  coastwise  lo  Ireland. 


England      •          •           - 
Scotland     -          -           - 

Year  ended  5tb  of  Jan.  1830 

Eip«r««ito7«raigB  OowlriM. 

Eipoftoiltolniud. 

MoiDkerorTafdc. 

AjseuQtor 
DnwUck. 

Nuiib0rorranb. 

AmooDlor 
Unwback. 

CtliOOM. 

MualiiM. 

L'new,  SulR, 
MuiLoa. 

3,672 

81,445,424 
8,417,009 

£          s.    d. 

1,187,852  17    4 

122,748    Oil 

5,169,083 

669,358 

£     ».   d. 
75,391    4    2 
12,678    2    9 

8,«72 

69,802,423  j    UIO.OOO  18  3 

0.039,011 

88,009   0  n 

CALOMEL.  Chloiride  of  morcuiy ;  fiequflnUy^»Ued  mild  muriate  of  meicuiy ;  and 
iometimea.  bat  1ms  property,  submuriate  of  mercury. 

CAMBRIC,  oE  CAMBRICK  (Gen  Kammertuch,  Du.  Kamerykgdoek ,  Fr.  Cambray 
Baft'sfCf  It,  Combraja/  Bo.  Cambrm ,-  Port.  Cambraia  t  Rue.  Kamcrtupr),  a  species  of 
fery  fine  white  linen,  first  made  at  Cambray,  in  French  Flanders,  whence  it  derives  its  ax»- 
|»elbtion.    It  is  now  produoed«  of  an  equally  good  quality,  in  GrORt  Britain* 

CAMEL  (Fr.  Chameau/  It.  and  Sp.  Camelo  /  Ger.  Kameelt  Arab.  Djimdi  iM. 
Cwnelttti  Greek,  Koc/ui0^«c)  is  indigenous  to  Aralaa,  and  we  only  mention  it  m  this  place 
•n  account  of  ils  extreme  importance  in  the  commerce  of  the  East 

The  camel  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  animals  over  which  the  inhabitants  of  Asia 
•nd  Afiica  have  acquired  dominion.  These  continenta  are  intersected  by  vast  tmcts  of 
burning  sand,  the  seats  of  desolation  and  drought,  so  as,  apparently,  to  exclude  the  possibili^ 
of  any  intercourse  taking  place  between  the  oountries  that  they  separate.  "  But  as  the  ocean, 
which  appeare  at  first  view  to  bo  placed  as  an  insuperable  barrier  between  diifcrent  regions 
of  the  eaith,  has  been  rendered,  by  navigation,  subservient  to  thoir  mutual  intercourse ;  so, 
by  means  of  the  camel,  which  the  Arabians  emphatically  call  iht  Ship  of  the  Deaeri,  the 
most  dreaiy  wastes  are  traversed,  and  the  nations  which  they  disjoin  are  enabled  to  trade 
with  one  another.  Those  painful  journeys,  impracticable  by  any  other  animal,  the  camel 
performs  with  astoniahing  despatch.  Under  heavy  burdois  of  600*  700,  and  800  lbs.  weight, 
they  can  continue  their  march  during  a  long  period  of  time,  with  tittle  food  or  rest,  and 
'  sometimes  vntbout  tasting  water  for  8  or  9  days.  By  the  wise  economy  of  Providence,  tbe 
camel  seems  formed  of  purpose  to  be  the  besBt  of  burden  in  those  regions  wher?  he  ib  placed 
and  where  his  service  ia  most  wanted.  In  all  the  districts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  where  deserts 
are  most  frequent  and  extensive,  the  camel  abounds.  This  is  his  proper  station,  and  beyond 
tbit»  the  sphere  of  his  activity  does  not  extend  far.  He  dreads  alike  ii^e  excesses  of  heat  and 
col  J,  and  does  not  agree  even  with  the  mild  climate  of  our  tenipemte  zone." — {Rob&rtsorC* 
DlsffuisUiun  on  Ancient  India,  Note  53.) 

The  first  trade  in  Indian  commodities  of  which  we  have  any  account  (Genesis  xxxvii.25.) 
was  carried  on  by  camels ;  and  they  still  continue  to  be  the  instruments  employed  in  the 
eonvcyauce  of  merchants  and  merchandise  throughout  Turkey,  Persia,  Arabia,  Egypt,  Bar- 
bary,  and  many  contiguous  countries.  The  merchants  assemble  in  coneidcroble  numbers^ 
ibrtning  themselves  into  on  awociation  or  caranzn»(8ee  Caravan),  for  their  mutual  pro* 
lection  against  the  attacks  of  robbers,  and  the  dangera  incident  to  a  journey  through  such 
rude  and  inhospitable  countries.  Thexe  caravans  are  of^n  very  large  and  usually  consist 
of  mora  caincLi  than  men.  The  capticity  of  the  camel  to  endure  fatigue,  and  the  small  sup- 
ply of  provisions  that  he  requires,  is  almost  incredible.  '*  His  ordinary  burden,"  says  Vol- 
ney,  ''  is  750  Jbs. ;  his  food,  whatever  is  given  him — straw,  thistles,  the  stones  of  dates, 
beans,  barley,  6cc    With  a  pound  of  food  a  day,  and  as  muoh  water^  he  will  travel  for 

Vol.  I—a  a  • 


2T8  CAMELS'  HAIR— CAMPHOR. 

Veeks.  In  the  journey  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  which  is  40  or  46  homv,  th^  neither  eat  nor 
drink ;  but  these  long  fasts,  if  oflen  repeated,  wear  them  out  Their  naual  rate  of  traTeHing 
is  verj  slow,  hardly  above  two  miles  an  hour :  it  is  in  vain  to  push  them ;  they  will  not 
quicken  their  pace ;  but,  if  allowed  some  short  rest,  they  will  travel  15  or  18  boon  a  day." 
— (  Voyage  en  Syrie,  torn.  ii.  p.  388.) 

The  Arabians  regard  the  camel  as  a  sacred  animal,  the  gift  of  Heaven,  without  whose  aid 
they  could  neither  subsist,  nor  trade,  nor  trav^  Its  milk  is  their  orduiary  food ;  they  also 
cat  its  flei>h,  especially  that  of  the  young  caoiel,  which  they  reckon  excellent ;  its  hair,  whidk 
is  renewed  every  year,  is  partly  manufactured  into  stuffs  for  their  dothes  and  furniture,  and 
partly  sent  abroad  as  a  valuable  article  of  merchandise ;  and  even  its  fisces  serve  them  for 
fuel.  Blest  with  their  camels,  the  Arabs  want  nothing,  and  fear  nothing.  In  «  angle  day 
they  can  traverse  40  or  50  miles  of  the  desert,  and  interpose  its  trackless  sands  as  an  im- 
penetrable rampart  between  them  and  their  foes. — (See  the  admirable  description  of  the 
camel,  in  Buffon.) 

But,  however  useful  to  the  inhabitants  of  parched,  sandy  deserts,  it  may  be  worth  whiles 
perhaps,  to  observe,  that  the  camel  is  of  very  little  service  elsewhere.  He  cannot  walk  100 
V  yards  on  wet  or  slippery  ground  without  stumbling.  He  is  totally  unknown  in  all  hilly  or 
woody  countries ;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  may  be  said  to  be  as  great  a  stranger  in  the 
Eastern  Islands,  Japan,  the  southern  parts  of  China,  the  whole  conntiy  lying  between  China 
and  India,  and  all  the  soathem  parts  of  the  latter,  including  Bengal,  as  he  is  in  Europe.  In 
all  those  vast  countries  the  ox  is  the  most  useful  of  the  lower  animals.  It  is  used  for  draught 
(for  which  the  camel  is  totally  unfit),  in  the  cart  and  plough,  in  the  carrying  of  burdens,  in 
treading  corn,  in  the  oil  press,  dec,  and  finally  as  food. 

CAMELS'  HAIR  (Ger.  Kanieelhaar ;  Fr.  Foil  dt  ehameoM,  Laine  de  chemm  g  It. 
Felo  di  Ciimeih ;  3p.  Pelo  6  lana  de  cdmclio).  The  hair  of  the  camel  imported  into  thii 
country  is  principally  used  in  the  manufigtcture  of  fine  pencils  for  drawing  and  painting.  In 
the  East,  however,  it  is  an  important  article  of  commerce,  and  is  extensively  used  in  the 
arts.  It  serves  for  the  fabrication  of  the  tents  and  carpets  of  the  Arabs,  and  for  their  wearing 
apparel.  Cloth  is  also  manufkctured  of  it  in  Persia  and  other  places.  The  most  esteemed 
hair  comes  from  Persia.  It  is  divided  into  three  qualities ;  black,  red,  and  grey.  The  black 
is  the  dearest,  and  the  grey  is  only  worth  half  the  red.  Considerable  quantities  of  camefa^ 
hair  are  exported  from  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and  Alexandria.  It  is  used  in  the  manit* 
facture  of  hats,  particularly  by  the  French.— (/ttff«'«  Cychpaadia,  art.  Camelui.) 

CAMLJT,  OR  CAMBLBT  (Ger.  and  Du.  Kamehi;  Fr.  Cameht;  IL  CtambeUaUof 
8p.  Camelote  ;  Rus.  Kamhi)^  a  plain  stoflf,  manufactured  on  a  loom,  with  two  treadles,  m 
linens  are.  There  are  camlets  of  various  colours  and  sorts:  some  wholly  ef  goats'  hair; 
others,  in  which  the  warp  is  of  hair,  and  the  woof  half  hair  and  half  silk ;  others,  again,  in 
which  both  the  warp  and  tfie  woof  are  of  wool ;  and,  lastly,  some,  of  whkh  the  warp  is  of 
wool  and  the  woof  of  thread  r  some  are  striped,  some  watered,  and  some  figured. 

CAMOMILE  (Tr.  Camomiik ;  It  Camomiila ,-  8p.  Manzaml/n ,-  hnL  ChwnomiOa), 
a  well-known  plant,  whose  flowers  are  used  for  medical  purposes.  Most  of  what  is  brought 
to  the  London  market  is  grown  about  Mitcham,  in  Surrey. 

CAMPHOR,  on  CAMPHIRB  (Ger.  Kampfrr ,-  Du.  Kamfir;  Fr.  CamphtC;  It 
Cfirffira  ;  8p.  Akanfor  /  Rus.  Kamfnra  /  Lat  C amphora ;  Arab,  and  Pers.  Kufoor  f 
Mai.  Kaafur),  There  are  two  descriptions  of  this  valuable  artide,  which  must  not  not  bb 
confounded. 

1.  Camphor  of  Commerce^  or  that  met  with  in  Europe,  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  tin»' 
her  of  a  species  of  laurel  {Laurus  Camphnra),  a,  tree  found  in  the  forests  of  Fokien,  in 
China,  near  the  city  of  Chinchew,  where  there  is  annually  produced  from  2,000  to  3,000, 
and  sometimes  as  much  as  4,000  piculs.  Most  of  the  camphor  imported  into  Enrope  comes 
from  China ;  but  a  small  quantity,  considered  of  superior  quality,  comes  from  Japan  by  way 
of  Batavia.  The  exports  from  Canton  in  1830  and  1831  were  respectively  3,452  and  2,043 
piculs,  being,  at  an  average,  360,266  lbs. ;  if  to  this  we  add  the  exports  from  BaUvia  of 
Japan  camphor,  amounting  to  489  piculs,  the  total  annual  produce  of  China  and  Japan  for  ex- 
portation will  be  432,770  lbs.  It  is  brought  to  this  country  in  chests,  drums,  and  casks ;  and 
is  in  small,  granular,  friable  masses,  of  a  dirty  white  or  greyish  colour,  very  much  resembling 
half-refined  sugar.  When  pure,  the  camphor  of  commerce  has  a  strong,  peculiar,  fragrant, 
})enetrating  odour,  and  a  bitter,  pungent,  aromatic  taste.  It  is  in  reality  a  concrete  essential 
oil.  Camphor,  when  refined,  is  in  thin  hollow  cakes  of  a  beautiful  virgin  whiteness,  and,  if 
exposed  to  the  air,  totally  evaporates.  Great  care  is  therefore  requisite  in  packing  camphor, 
to  prevent  serious  loss. 

S.  Camphor^  Malay y  commonly  called,  to  disttngnlsh  it  from  the  last,  camphor  of  Barus, 
from  the  port  of  Sumatra,  where  it  is  mostly  shipped.  It  is  a  product  of  the  Dryobalanopg 
Camphorot  &  forest  tree  confined  to  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the  Malay  peninsula.  It  is  found 
in  concrete  masses  in  the  fissures  of  the  wood  ;  Uiere  are,  however,  but  very  few  trees  thai 
afford  it ;  and  thoae  that  do,  only  in  small  quantities.  This  species  of  carapbor  is  more  fra- 
grant and  leoi  Udng  and  pungent  than  that  yielded  by  the  laurel,  and  b  in  high  rcputB 
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■mong  tiie  Chineie,  by  whom  it  is  almost  wholly  consQmed.  There  ie  an  immense  die- 
parity  in  the  prices  of  the  two  species  in  China.  In  a  price  current  recently  pahlished  at 
Canton,  the  finest  Chinese  camphor  is  quoted  at  30  dollars  per  picul,  while  the  Malay  cam- 
phor is  quoted  at  30  dollars  per  catty,  making  the  price  of  the  latter  100  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  former !  Malay  camphor  is  wholly  unknown  in  Europe  as  an  article  of  trade. — (iVt- 
vate  informatum.) 

[The  quantity  of  camphor  imported  into  the  United  States  has  of  late  years  been  rapidly 
inereai&ng.  Itus6d  tobe  procured  mostly  by  way  of  England  and  Holland.  But  it  now  comes  to 
m  dinsctly  from  China ;  and  is  in  part  subsequently  ze-exported  to  Europe. — Am,  Ed.] 

CAMPHOR  OIL  (Malay,  Mmyak),  a  fragrant  essential  oil,  obtained  in  large  quantities 
by  heating  the  wood  of  the  Diyobalanop$  Camph^fra.  It  is  nearly  as  cheap  as  spirits  of 
turpentine,  bnt  is  not  held  in  any  esteem  by  the  Chinese.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  profitably 
imported  into  England  as  a  substitute  for  spirits  of  turpentine  in  the  arts,  smd  for  medicinal 
porpoeee.  We  may  add,  that  the  timber  of  the  Dryooalanftpjt  Camphora  is  not  inferior  to 
any  produced  in  the  countries  where  it  grows,  for  the  purposes  of  house  and  ship  building. 
••^(Prhate  infrirmation,  and  Crawford't  htdicai  Archfpelritro,  vol.  L  p.  516.) 

CAM  WOOD,  a  red  dye  wood,  first  brought  to  Europe  from  Africa  by  the  Portuguese. 
It  is  principally  obtained  from  the  vicinity  <^  Sierra  Ijeone.  The  colouring  matter  which  it 
affinds  differs  bnt  little  from*  that  of  ordinary  Nicaragua  wood,  either  in  quality  or  quantity ; 
'aifd  it  may  be  employed  with  similar  mordants. — (Bcpteroft  on  Colours,  See  also  Dampier^ 
Toh  iL  part  ii.  p.  58.)  Camwood  is  at  present  worth,  in  the  London  maricet,  from  16/.  to 
I8il  a  ton,  duty  (.59.  a  ton)  intluded.  In  1828,  475  tons  of  camwood  were  imported ;  but 
the  imports  in  1829  only  amounted  to  119  tons. — {Furl  Paper,  No.  661.  Sess.  1830.) 

CANAL,  CANALS.  A  canal  is  an  artificial  channel,  filled  with  water  kept  at  the  de- 
sired letrel  by  means  of  locks  or  aluioes,  forming  a  communication  between  two  or  more 
places. 

(I.)  Hlstoried Sketch  rf  Canab,  Antlent  Canais^ — ^The  comparative  cheapness  and 
&citity  with  which  goods  may  be  conveyed  by  sea,  or  by  means  of  navigable  rivers,  seem  to 
Have  suggested,  at  a  very  early  period,  the  formation  of  canals.  The  best  authenticated  ac- 
counts of  ancient  Egypt  represent  that  country  as  intersected  by  canals  conveying  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  to  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  country,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  and 
partly  for  that  of  internal  navigation.  The  efforts  muMcle  by  the  old,  Egyptian  monarchs,  and 
by  the  Ptolemies,  to  construct  a  canal  between  the  Ked  Sea  and  tne  Nile  are  well  known ; 
and  evince  the  high  sense  which  they  entertained  of  the  importance  of  this  species  of  com- 
manication. — (Ameilhnnt  Commerte  des  Bgyptiens,  p.  76.) 

Oreece  was  too  small  a  territory,  too  much  mtersected  by  arms  of  the  sea,  and  sub-divided 
into  too  many  independent  states,  to  afford  mnch  scope  for  inland  navigation.  Attempts 
were,  however,  made  to  cut  a  cansd  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth ;  but  they  did  not  succeed. 

The  Romans  did  not  distinguish  themselves  in  canal  navigation.  Their  aqueducts,  the 
stupendous  rains  of  which  attest  the  wealth  and  power  of  their  founders,  were  intended  to 
furnish  supplies  of  water  to  some  adjoining  city,  and  not  for  t  he  conveyance  of  vessels  or  produce. 

(2.)  Chinese  Canals, — In  China,  canals  partly  for  irrigation,  and  partly  for  navigation, 
have  exhted  from  a  very  early  period.  The  most  celebrated  amongst  them  is  the  Imperial 
or  Grand  Canal,  forming  a  communicatbn  between  Pekin  and  Canton,  said  to  be  about 
1,<$60  miles  long.  But  diere  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  very  great  exaggeration ;  and 
that  it  includes  the  various  rivers  which  really  form  the  greater  part  of  the  navigation,  the 
excavated  portion  being  of  comparatively  limited  dimensions.  The  canal  is  said  not  to  have, 
at  any  time,  more  than  from  5  to  6  feet  water ;  and  in  dry  seasons,  its  depth  is  fi^uently 
tednced  to  3  feet  (De  la  Lande^  Canaux  de  Naoigaiiony  p.  529.^  The  locks  are  con- 
structed with  vcrf  little  skill ;  and  as  the  vessels  are  generally  drag^  by  men,  the  naviga- 
tion is  extremely  slow.  The  canals  are  mostly  faced  with  stone ;  and  the  bridges  across 
them  are  said  to  be  very  ingeniously  contrived. 

(3.)  lialian  Canals. — The  Italians  were  the  first  people  in  modem  Europe  that  attempted 
to  plan  and  execute  canals.  They  were  principally,  however,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigation ;  and  the  works  of  this  sort  executed  in  the  Milanese  snd  other  parts  of  Lombardy, 
in  me  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  are  still  regarded  as  models,  and  excite  the 
warm  admiration  of  every  one  capable  of  appreciating  them.  In  1271.  the  Navilio  Grande, 
or  canal  leading  from  Milan  to  Abbiate  Grasso  and  the  Tesino,  was  rendered  navigable.— 
(  Young*s  Travels  in  France,  Sre,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 70.) 

(4.)  Dutch  Canals. — No  country  in  Europe  contains,  inproportlon  to  its  size,  so  many 
navigable  canals  as  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  particularly  the  province  of  Hol- 
land. The  oonstructien  of  these  canals  commenced  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  when, 
owing  to  its  central  and  convenient  situation,  Flanders  began  to  be  the  entrepdt  of  the  com- 
merce between  the  north  and  south  of  Europe.  Their  number  has  since  been  astonishingly 
increased.  ''Holland,"  says  Mr.  Phillips,  in  his  Hisinry  of  Inland  Navigation,  ''is  inter- 
sected with  innumerable  canals.  They  may  be  compared  in  number  and  size  to  our  public 
loads  and  highways:  and  as  the  latter  with  us  are  coiiUnually  fuU  uf  coaches,  chaises^ 
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wagons,  carts,  and  hofsemen,  going  from  and  to  the  difierant  citMs,  towns,  and  Tillages ;  ao, 
on ,  the  former,  the  Hollanders,  in  iheir  boats  and  pleasure  barges,  their  treckscbajts  and 
▼esseU  of  burden,  are  continually  journeying  and  conveying  commodities  for  oonsumptian 
or  exportation  from  the  interior  of  the  country  to  the  great  cities  and  riven.  An  inhabitant 
of  Rotterdam  may,  fay  means  of  these  canals,  brcak£ist  at  DclA  or  the  Hague,  dino  at  Ley- 
den,  and  sup  at  Amsterdam,  or  return  home  again  before  nighL  By  thien,  alscv  a  moat 
prodigious  inland  trade  ii^carried  on  between  Holland  and  every  part  of  France^  Flaaden^ 
and  Germany.  When  the  canals  are  froxen  over,  they  travel  on  them  with  skails,  and 
perform  long  journeys  in  a  very  short  time ;  while  heavy  buidens  are  coaveyed  in  carts  and 
sledges,  which  are  then  as  much  used  on  the  canals  as  on  our  streets, 

**  The  yearly  profits  produced  by  these  canals  are  almost  beyond  belief;  but  it  is  ceitaio, 
and  has  been  proved,  that  they  amount  to  more  than  250,000/.  lor  about  400  miles  of  inland 
navigation,  which  is  625/.  per  mile,  the  square  surface  of  which  mile  does  not  exceed  two 
acres  of  ground ;  a  profit  ao  amazing,  that  it  is  no  wonder  other  nations  should  imitate  whait 
has  been  found  so  advantageous. 

'*The  canala  of  Holland  are  generally  60  fiset  wide  and  6  deep,  and  are  carefully  kepi 
clean ;  the  mud,  as  manure,  is  very  profitable ;  tho  canals  are  generally  levels ;  of  ootirse, 
locks  are  not'wanted.  From  Rotterdam  to  Delft,  the  Hague,  and  Leydeo,  the  canal  is  qnito 
level,  but  is  sometimes  afiected  by  strong  winds.  For  the  most  part  the  canals  are  elevated 
above  the  fields  or  the  country,  to  enable  them  to  cary  off  the  water,  which  in  winter  inui^ 
dates  the  land.  To  drain  the  water  from  DelfUsnd,  a  province  not  more  than  60  miles 
long,  they  employ  200  fvindmills  in  spring  time  to  raise  it  into  the  canals.  All  the  canals 
of  Holland  are  bordered  with  dams  or  banks  of  immense  thickness,  and  on  these  depends  tbt 
security  of  the  country  from  inundation ;  of  course  it  is  of  great  moment  to  keep  them  in  the 
best  repair ;  to  effect  which  there  is  a  kind  of  militia,  and  in  every  village  is  a  magazine  of 
proper  stores  and  men,  whose  business  it  is  to  convey  stones  and  rubbish  in  carts  to  any 
damaged  place.  When  a  certain  bell  rings,  or  the  waters  are  at  a  fixed  height,  every  man 
repairs  to  his  post  To  every  house  or  family  there  is  assigned  a  certain  part  of  the  banl^ 
in  the  repair  of  which  they  are  to  assist.  When  a  breach  is  apprehended,  they  cover  the 
banks  all  over  with  cloth  and  stones." 

(5.)  Caned  from  Amsterdam  h  NieuxUfp,  near  ike  Hr/irr.— Tho  object  of  this  cana^ 
which  is  tlie  greatest  work  of  its  ki/td  in  Holland,  and  probably  in  the  worid,  is  to  afford  a 
safe  and  easy  passage  for  large  vessels  from  Amsterdam  to  the  German  Ocean.  This  city 
has  40  feet  of  water  in  the  road  in  front  of  its  port,  but  the  pampus  or  bar  at  the  junction  of 
the  Y  with  the  Zuyder  Zee,  7  miles  below,  has  only  a  depth  of  10  feet ;  and  hence  all  ships 
of  any  considerable  burden  entering  or  leaving  the  port  must  unload  and  load  part  of  thor 
cargoes  without  the  bar.  As  the  Zuyder  Zee  is  every  where  full  of  shallows,  all  ordinaiy 
means  of  improving  tho  access  to  Amsterdam  were  neceivsarily  ineficctual;  and  the  resolor 
tion  was,  therefore,  at  length  adopted,  of  cutting  a  canal  from  the  city  to  the  Heldcr,  Uie 
most  northern  point  of  the  province  of  Holland.  The  distance  between  these  extreme 
points  is  41  English  miles,  but  the  length  of  the  canal  is  about  .')0|.  The  breadth  at  tha 
surface  of  the  water  is  124^  English  feet  (120  Rhinland  feet^  ;  the  breadth  at  bottom  36; 
the  depth  20  feet  9  inches.  Like  the  Dutch  canals  generally,  lU  level  ia  that  of  tho  highesi 
tides,  and  it  receives  its  supply  of  water  from  the  sea.  The  only  locks  it  requires  are  of 
course,  two  tide-locks  at  the  extremities ;  but  tliere  are,  besides,  two  sluices  with  floodgates 
in  the  intermediate  space.  It  is  crossed  by  about  18  drawbridges.  The  locks  and  sluicea 
are  double, — that  is,  there  are  two  in  the  breadth  of  the  canal ;  and  their  construction  and 
workmanship  are  said  to  be  excellent  They  are  built  of  brick,  for  economy  ;  bat  bands  of 
limestone  are  interposed  at  intervals,  and  these  project  about  an  mch  beyond  the  brick,  to 
protect  it  from  alirasion  by  the  sides  of  vessels.  There  is  a  broad,  towing  path  on  each  side^ 
and  the  canal  is  wide  enough  to  admit  of  two  frigatos  passing. — (For  the  expense  of  towing^ 
see  Amsterdam.) 

The  line  which  the  canal  follows  may  be  eaitily  traced  on  a  map  of  Holland.  From  the 
Y  at  Amsterdam  it  proceeds  north  to  PurmerenJ ;  thence  west  to  Alkmaar  Lake ;  again 
north  by  Alkmaar  to  a  point  within  2  miles  of  the  coast,  near  Pctten,  whence  it  runs  nearly 
parallel  to  the  coast  till  it  joins  the  sea  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Holder,  at  tho  fine  harhour 
of  Niewdiep,  formed  within  the  last  30  years.  At  the  latter  place  there  is  a  powerful  steam- 
engine  for  supplying  the  canal  with  water  during  neap  tides,  and  other  purposes.  The  time 
spent  in  towing  vessels  from  Niewdiep  to  AmsU-nlam  is  18  hours.  The  Helder  is  the  only 
spot  on  the  shores  of  Holland  that  has  deep  water ;  and  it  owes  this  advantage  to  its  being 
opposite  to  the  Texel,  which,  by  contracting  the  communication  between  the  German  Ocean 
and  the  Zuyder  Zee  to  a  breadth  of  about  a  mile,  produces  a  current  which  scours  and 
deepens  the  channel.  Immediately  oppoMto  the  Helder  there  are  100  feet  water  at  high 
tides,  and  at  the  shallowest  part  of  the  bar  to  the  westward  there  are  27  feet  In  the  same 
Way,  the  artificial  mound  which  runs  into  the  Y  opposite  Amsterdam,  by  contracting  the 
water-way  to  about  1.000  feet,  keeps  a  depth  of  40  feet  in  the  port  (at  high  water)»  whili 
above  and  below  there  is  only  10  or  12, 
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The  canal  was  begnn  in  1819,  and  Anished  in  I825«  The  cost  was  estimated  «l 
10,000,000  or  12,000,000  florins,  or  abont  1,000,000/.  sterling.  If  we  compute  the  magni- 
tude of  this  canal  by  the  eutnc  contents  of  its  bed,  it  is  the  greatest,  we  believe,  in  the  worldi 
unless  some  of  the  Chinese  canals  bo  exceptions.  'i*he  Toiume  of  water  which  it  contains, 
4>r  the  prtame  de  remplisaagey  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  New  York  Canal,  or  the 
Canal  of  Langiiedoc*  and  two  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  artificial  part  of  the 
Caledonian  CanaL  In  consequenee,  however,  of  the  ficility  with  which  the  Dutch  canal 
was  dug;  and  of  the  evenness  of  the  ground  thfovgh  virhich  it  passes,  the  difficulties  with 
Which  the  engineer  had  to  contend  in  making  it  were  trifling  compared  to  thoee  which  had 
to  be  wercone  in  constructing  the  eanals  now  mentioned.  We  have  not  learned  what 
letnms  this  canal  yields ;'  most  probably  ft  is  not,  at  least  in  a  direct  point  of  view,  a  profita- 
ble ooneern.  Even  in  Holllsnd,  notwithstanding  the  lowness  of  interest,  it  would  require 
lolls  to  the  amount  of  40,000^  a  year  to  cover  interest  and  expenses ;  and  so  large  a  sum 
can  hardly,  we  should  think,  be  raised  by  the  very  moderate  tolls  laid  on  the  ships  passing 
through  it-~(8ee  AMSTBaniM.)  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  CQnsideration  to  be  attended 
to  in  estimating  the  value  of  a  work  of  this  sort  Its  influence  in  promoting  the  trade  of 
Amsterdam,  and,  indeed,  of  Holland,  may  far  more  than  oompenaate  for  its  cost  It  is  evi- 
Aent,  too^  that  the  imposition  of  oppressive  tolls  would  have  effectually  oonnteracted  this 
advantage ;  that  is,  they  would  have  defeated  the  very  object  for  which  the  canal  was  con* 
■tracted.— (We  have  derived  these  details,  partly  from  an  able  article  in  the  Scotsman,  and 
partly  tcomjtrivaie  inftirmetumA 

(6.)  Danisih  Canuia. — ''I*he  Holstein  Canal,  in  Denmark,  is  of  very  considenble  import- 
ance. It  joins  the  river  £yder  with  Kiel  Bay  on  the  northreast  coast  of  Holstein,  forming 
a  navigable  oomrnonic^tion  between  the  North  Sea,  a  little  to  die  north  of  Heligoland,  and 
the  Bahic ;  enabling  vessels  to  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other  by  a  short  cut  of  about  100 
tiiles,  instead  of  the  lengthened  and  difikniH  voyage  round  Jutland,  and  through  the  Catte- 
gat  and  the  Sound.  The  Eyder  Is  navigaUe  for  vessels  not  drawing  more  than  9  feet  water, 
from  Tonningen,  near  its  month,  to  Rendsburg,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  canal,  which  com- 
municates with  the  Baltic  at  Holtenan,  about  3  miles  north  of  Kiel.  The  canal  is  about  26 
English  miles  in  length,  including  about  6  miles  of  what  is  prinispally  river  navigation. 
The  excavated  portion  is  95  feet  wide  at  top,  61  feet  6  inches  at  bottom,  and  9  feet  6  inches 
deep  (Eng.  roeaa.).  Its  highest  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  S4  feet  4  inches ;  to 
which  height  vessels  are  raised  and  let  down  by  6  locks  or  sluices.  It  is  navigable  by 
vessels  of  120  tons  burden,  or  more  provided  they  are  constructed  in  that  view.  The  total 
east  of  the  canal  was  about  600,000iL  It  was  opened  in  1785,  and  has  so  far  realised  the 
tiews  of  its  projectors,  as  to  enable  coasting  vessels  from  the  Danisb  islands  in  the  Baltie 
and  the  east  coast  of  Holstdm,  Jutland,  Ac,  to  proceed  to  Hamburgh,  Holland,  England,  dec. 
in  less  time  and  with  much  less  risk,  than,  in  the  oidiBary  course  of  navigation,  they  ooukl 
have  cleared  the  point  of  the  Skew ;  and  conversely  with  ships  from  the  west.  The  smaller 
daas  of  IbrHgn  vessels,  particularly  those  under  the  Dutch  and  Hanseatic  fla^  navigating 
the  Baltic  and  North  Seas,  have  largely  availed  themselves  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  this 
tanal.  During  the  5  years  ending  with  1831,  no  fewer  than  2,786  vessels  passed  each  year, 
it  an  average,  through  the  canal.  This  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  its  utility.  It  would, 
however,  be  much  more  frequented,  were  it  not  for  the  difficult  navigation  of  the  Eyder  finom 
the  sea  to  Rendsburg.  The  dues  are  moderate. — (Coxe's  Travels  in  the  North  of  Europe, 
Slh  ed.  vol  V.  p.  239.,  where  there  is  a  plan  of  the  canal ;  Caiteau,  Tubkau  des  Etats 
iknots^  torn.  ii.  pp.  300^-304. ;  and  private  information,) 

(7.)  Swedish  Canals, — ^The  formation  of  an  internal  navigation  connecting  the  Cattegat 
and  the  Bdtic  has  long  engaged  the  attention,  and  occupied  the  efforts,  of  the  people  and 
government  of  Sweden.  Various  motives  conspired  to  make  them  emtark  in  this  arduous 
Undertaking.  The  Sound  and  other  channels  to  the  Baltic  being  commanded  by  the  Danes, 
ttiey  were  able,  when  at  war  with  the  Swedes,  greatly  to  annoy  the  latter,  by  catting  off  all  ' 
eommunication  by  sea  between  the  eastern  and  western  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  Ai^d 
hence,  in  the  view,  partly  of  obviating  this  annoyance  and  partly  of  facilitating  the  convey- 
ance of  iron,  timber,  and  other  bulky  products,  from  the  mterior  to  the  coast,  it  was  deter- 
tnitied  to  attempt  forming  an  internal  navigation,  by  means  of  the  nx^x  Gotha,  and  the  lakes 
Wener,  Wetter,  &c  from  Gottenburgh  to  Soderkoeping  on  the  Baltic  The  first  and  most 
difficult  part  of  this  enterprise  was  the  perfecting  of  the  communication  from  Gottenburgh 
to  the  lake  Wener.  The  Gotha,  which  flows  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  is  navigable, 
through  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  for  veswls  of  considerable  burden  ;  but,  besides 
others  less  difficult  (o  overcome,  the  navigation  at  the  point  called  IVGllhietta  is  interrupted 
by  a  series  of  cataracts  about  112  feet  in  height  Owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  river,  and 
the  stubborn  red  granite  rocks  over  tvhich  it  flows,  and  by  perpendicular  banks  of  which  it  is 
bounded,  the  attempt  to  cot  a  lateral  canal,  and  still  more  to  render  it  directly  navigable, 
presented  the  most  formidable  obatades.  But,  undismayed  by  these,  on  which  it  is,  indeed, 
most  probable  he  bad  not  sufficiently  reflected,  Polhem,  a  native  engmeer,  undertook,  about 
dM  mtklle  of  last  esntuiyi  the  Hereulean  task  of  ooostroeting  locLi  in  the  channel  of  th« 
2a9  36 
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liver,  and  rendenng  it  navigable !  Whether,  however,  it  were  owing  to  the  all  but  insupera- 
ble obstacles  opposed  to  such  a  plan,  to  the  defective  execution,  or  deficient  strenglh  of  the 
works,  they  where  wholly  swept  away,  aAer  being  considerably  advanced,  and  after  vast 
auras  had  been  expended  upon  them.  From  this  period,  down  to  1793,  the  undertaking  was 
abandoned ;  but  in  that  year,  the  plan  was  proposed,  which  should  have  been  adopted  at 
first,  of  cutting  a  lateral  canal  through  the  solid  rock,  about  1}  mile  from  the  river.  This 
new  enterprise  was  begun  under  the  auspices  of  a  company  incorporated  for  the  purpose  in 
1794,  and  was  successfully  completed  in  1800.  The  canal  is  about  3  miles  in  l^gth,  and 
has  about  6^  feet  water.*  It  has  8  sluices,  and  admits  vessels  of  about  100  tons.  In  one  part  it 
is  cut  throu^i  the  solid  rock  to  the  depth  of  72  feet  The  expense  was  a  good  deal  lea 
than  might  have  been  expected,  bein^  only  about  80,000il  The  lake  Wenor,  the  navigai- 
tton  of  which  was  thus  opened  with  Gottenburgh,  is  vevy  lai^gs,  deep,  and  encircled  by  some 
of  the  richest  of  the  Swedish  provinces,  whioh  now  possess  the  inestimable  advantage  of  • 
convenient  and  ready  outlet  for  their  products. 

As  soon  as  the  TroUhstta  canal  had  been  completed,  there  could  be  no  room  for  doubt  as 
to  the  practicability  of  extending  the  navigation -to  Soderkceping.  In  furtherance  of  this 
object,  the  lake  Wener  has  been  jouied  to  the  lake  Welter  by  the  Gotha  Canal,  which  admits 
vessels  of  the  same  size  as  that  <^TKUlhstta ;  and  the  prolongation  of  the  navigation  to  the 
Baltic  from  the  Wetter,  partly  by  2  canals  of  equal  magnitude  with  the  above,  and  partly 
by  lakes,  is  now,  we  believe,  about  completed.  The  entire  undertaking  i»  called  the  Goths 
Navigation,  and  deservedly  ranks  among  the  very  first  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 

Besides  the  above,  the  canal  of  Arboga  unites  the  lake  Hielmar  to  the  lake  Maelar ;  and 
since  1819,  a  canal  has  been  constructed  from  the  latter  to  the  Baltic  at  Sodertelge.  The 
canal  of  Strosmsholm,  so  called  from  its  passing  near  the  castle  of  that  name,  has  eficcted  a 
navigable  communication  between  the  province  of  Dalecartia  and  the  lake  Maelar,  4Scc— 
(For  further  details  see,  besides  the  authorities  already  referred  to,  Coax^t  Traveit  in  (he 
North  ofEuropey  5th  ed.  vol  iv.  pp.  253—266.,  and  vol  v.  pp.  58 — 66. ;  Thommn't  Tra* 
ffels  in  Sivederiy  p.  35,  dec.) 

(8.)  Frenth  Canal8.^-The  first  canal  executed  in  France  was  that  of  Briare,  34^  Eng- 
lish miles  in  length,  intended  to  form  a  oomoiunication  between  the  Seme  and  Loire.  U 
was  commenced  in  1605,  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  IV.,  and  was  completed  in  1642,  under  his 
successor,  Louis  SIII.  The  canal  of  Orleans,  which  joins  the  above,  vras  commcnood  ia 
1675.  But  the  most  stupendous  undertaking  of  this  sort  that  has  been  executed  in  Franoe» 
or  indeed  on  the  Continent,  is  the  canal  of  Lenguedocp  It  was  projected  under  Francis  L ; 
but  was  begun  and  completed  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  It  reaches  fipom  Narbonne  to 
Toulouse ;  and  was  intended  to  form  a  safe  and  speedy  means  of  communication  between 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  64  French  leagues  long,  and  6  feet  deep  ; 
and  has,  in  all,  114  locks  and  sluices.  In  its  highest  part  it  is  600  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  In  some  places  it  is  conveyed  by  bridges  of  great  length  and  strength,  over  large 
rivers.  It  cost  upwards  of  l,800,000il ;  and  reflects  infinite  credit  on  the  engineer,  Rique^ 
by  whom  it  was  planned  and  executed. 

Besides  this  gpreat  work,  France  possesses  several  magnificent  canals,  such  as  that  of  The 
Centre,  connecting  the  Loire  with  the  Saone ;  of  St  Quentin,  joining  the  Scheldt  and  the 
Somme ;  of  Besan^on,  juning  the  Saone,  and  consequently  the  Rhone,  to  the  Bhine ;  of 
Burgundy,  joining  the  Rhone  to  the  Seine,  dec.  Some  of  these  are  of  very  considenbla 
magnitude.  The  canal  of  the  Centre  is  about  7^  English  miles  in  length.  It  was  oosv 
pleted  in  1791,  at  an  expense  of  aliout  11,000,000  francs.  Its  summit  level  is  about  240 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Loire  at  Digoin ;  the  breadth  at  the  water's  edge  is  about  46  feet, 
and  at  bottom  30  feet ;  depth  of  water  5^  feet ;  number  of  locks  81.  The  canal  of  St  Queik* 
tin,  28  English  miles  in  length,  was  completed  in  1810.  The  canal  joining  the  Rhone  to 
the  Rhino  is  the  most  extensive  of  any.  It  stretches  from  the  Saone,  a  little  above  St.  Jean 
de  Losne,  by  Dole,  Besan^on,  and  Mulhouse,  to  Strasburg,  where  it  joins  the  Rhine,— a 
distance  of  about  200  English  miles.  From  Dole  to  Vogaucourt,  oear  MontW)Iiard,  the  canal 
is  principally  excavated  in  the  bed  of  the  Doubs.  It  is  not  qiute  finished.  The  canal  of 
Burgundy  will,  when  completed,  be  about  242  kiloro.,  or  150  English  miles  in  length )  bat 
at  present  it  is  only  navigable  to  the  distance  of  about  95  kilom.  In  addition  to  these,  a 
great  many  other  canals  have  been  finished,  while  several  are  in  progresB,  and  others  pro- 
jected. There  is  an  excellent  account  of  the  French  canals  completed,  in  progress,  and 
projected,  in  the  work  of  M.  Dutens,  entitled  Histitire  de  la  Nctvi&Uion  Juierieure  de  la 
Frtmcej  2  vols.  4to,  and  to  it  we  beg  to  refer  the  reader  for  further  details.  He  will  find,  al 
the  eiul  of  the  second  volume,  a  very  beautifttl  map  of  the  rivers  and  canals  of  France, 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  railroad  projecu  now  set  on  foot  in  France  may  tend,  foi 
a  while  at  least,  to  check  the  progress  of  canalisation.  We  njay  observe,  too.  that  the  state 
of  the  law  in  France  is  very  unfavourable  to  the  undertaking  and  success  of  all  great  public 
works;  and  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  comparative  fewness  of  canals  in  France,  an^ 

*  This  is  tbe  statement  of  C&tteau,  TthlMu  de  U  Met  Btliiqne,  tome  \t  p.  77.;  Oddy,  In  hit  Fhtrftm 
C^mmatej  p.  S06.,  sad  Balbi,  Miig4  ib  U  04<Vf^M«,  p.  3dft.,  say  thai  tiis  tlspUi  ot  waHi  is  10  feet. 
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ihe  recent  period  at  which  xnoet  of  them  have  been  oonatnicted,  to  its  infloence.  In  that 
ocMintxy,  canals,  docks,  and  such  like  works,  are  mostly  canried  on  at  the  expense  and  for 
behoof  of  government,  under  the  control  of  its  agents.  No  scope  has  been  given  to  the 
campriae  of  individuals  or  associations.  Before  either  a  road  or  a  canal  can  be  constructed. 
plana  and  esChnates  must  be  made  out  and  laid  before  the  minister  of  the  interior,  by  whom 
they  are  lefened  to  the  prefect  of  the  department,  and  tben  to  the  Bureau  dea  Fonts  et  dea 
ChmuMh;  and  supposing  the  project  to  be  approved  by  these,  and  the  other  functionaries 
cosisnited  with  respect  to  it,  the  work  must  aAer  all  be  euried  on  undef  the  superintendence 
qf  sDine  piAriic  oflSioer.  In  consequence  of  this  preposterous  system,  very  few  works  of  this 
deseriplieii  have  been  undertaken  as  privata  speculations.  And  while  not  a  few  of  thoee 
beguu  fay  govenment  lemain  onfinisbed  and  comparatively  useless,  those  that  are  completed 
teve,  as  was  to  be  expected^  nrely  pro?ed  profitable.  There  are  some  g(tod  remarks 
this  subject  in  the  useful  work  of  M.  Dupin,  on  the  Fwtu  Commercuilea  of  Great 


(9.)  IVu«f£0>  CaMtiL-*-The  Prussian  states  are  trevereed  by  the  great  navigable  riven 
the  Blbe,  the  Oder,  and  Che  Vistula ;  the  first  havmg  iu  embouchure  in  the  North  Sea,  and 
Ifae  ottftsn  in  the  Baltic  The  fiormation  of  an  internal  navigation,  that  should  join  those 
great  aecrfer^iofl^s,  excited  the  attention  of  government  at  a  dktant  period ;  and  this  object 
Ima  been  succesafufly  accomplished,  partly  by  the  aid  of  the  secondary  rivers  fiiUing  into  the 
«bovie^  and  partly  by  canala.  In  1662,  the  canal  of  MnUrose  was  undertaken,  uniting  the 
Oder  and  the  Spree;  the  latter  being  a  navigable  river  falling  into  the  Havel,  also  a  naviga^ 
bfe  iHcr  joining  the  Elbe  near  Havelburg.  But  the  navigation  from  the  Oder  to  the  Elbe 
hj  this  channel  was  difi&colt  and  liable  to  fiocinent  interruption  \  and  to  obviate  these  defects 
Frederick  the  Great  eonstnieted,  towards  the  middle  of  last  century,  the  Finnow  Canal, 
atraidiing  from  the  Oder  at  Qdeiberg  to  the  Havel,  near  Leibenwakle ;  the  communication 
is  Cbeaoe  continued  by  the  latter  and  a  chain  of  takM  to  Plauen ;  from  which  point  a  canal 
bee  been  opened,  joining  the  Blbe  near  Magdebuig.  The  Elbe  ..eing  in  this  way  connected 
frith  Che  Oder  by  a  eompaiatively  easy  navigatioB,  the  latter  haa  been  united  to  the  Vistula, 
pBitiy  by  the  over  Netie,  and  partly  by  a  canal  joining  that  river  to  the  Brahe,  which  £ills 
soId  the  Vistttia  near  Broniberg.  A  vast  inland  navigation  has  thus  been  completed ;  barks 
f  iwing  finely  through  the  whole  extent  of  country  fron.  Hamburgh  to  Dantzic ;  affording 
tile  means  of  shipping  the  produots  of  the  interioft  and  of  importing  those  of  foreign  coun- 
triee,  eisber  by  the  North  6ea  or  the  Baltic,  as  may  be  found  most  advantageous. — (  Catteau^ 
Ta^etm  dt  la  Mar  Baitiquc,  tome  ii  p.  1 1^18. 

<10.)  Raman  Canals^ — ^The  inland  navigation  of  Bussia  is  of  vast  extent,  and  very 
axiridenhk  importance.  The  reader  will  find  some  detail*  with  respect  to  it  under  the 
■rlii^  PmnsBraeB. 

(11.)  AuUrian  ContfZi.*— The  Austrian  empire  is  traversed  in  its  whole  extent  by  the 
Daniifae ;  but  tbe  advantages  that  might  result  to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  empire  from  so 
greei  a  command  of  river  navigation,  have  been  materially  abridged  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
Torfce^  who  command  the  embouchure  of  the  river,  and  by  the  difficulties  that  are  in  some 
pbeea  inddent  to  its  navigation*  Two  pretty  extensive  canals  have  been  constructed  in  Hun- 
gmiy.  That  called  tbe  fiiega  Canal  is  73  English  miles  in  length :  it  stretches  fiom  Fascet 
thnsash  the  Bannat  by  Temeswar  to  Becskerek,  whence  vessels  pass  by  the  Bega  into  the 
Ttieses,  a  little  above  its  junction  with  tbe  Danube.  The  other  Hungarian  canal  is  called 
after  tbe  Empaor  Frands.  It  stretches  firom  the  Danube  by  Zamber  to  the  Theiss,  which 
it  joins  near  FoUvar,  being  62  Bngtish  miles  in  length  :  its  elevation,  where  highest,  does 
bot  exceed  37  feet  Besides  the  above^  the  canal  of  Vienna  establishes  a  communication 
bciween  that  city  and  Neustadt  It  is  said  to  be  the  intention  to  continue  this  canal  to 
Trieste ;  but  however  desirable,  we  doubt  much  whether  this  be  practicable.  A  railroad  is 
aft  present  bebng  made  from  Munthausen  on  the  Danube  to  Budweiss  on  the  Moldau,  a 
mm!n^aiAe  river  that  falls  into  the  Elbe.  Thi»  promises  to  be  a  highly  useful  communication. 
^^Brighi't  TfttotU  in  Hungary,  p.  246.;  Balbi,  Abregi  dt  la  Geographies  p.  216.) 

( 12.)  S/Hmiah  Canai$4 — No  where  are  canals  more  necessary*  both  for  the  purposes  of 
aavigatioo  and  irrigation,  than  in  Spain;  but  tbe  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  poverty  and 
ifDoranoe  of  the  government  as  well  as  of  the  people,  oppose  formidable  obstacles  to  their  , 
uction.  Diuittg  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  a  company  of  Dutch  contractors  ofiered  to 
r  the  Man^anares  navigable  from  Madrid  to  where  it  falls  into  the  Tagus,  and  tlie  latter 
that  point  to  Lisbon,  provided  they  were  allowed  to  levy  a  duty  for  a  certain  number 
of  yean  on  the  goods  conveyed  by  this  channel.  The  Council  of  Castile  took  this  proposal 
into  their  serious  consideration,  and  afler  maturely  weighing  it  pronounced  the  singular 
decision — "  That  if  it  had  pleased  God  that  these  two  rivers  should  have  been  navigable,  he 
would  not  have  wanted  human  ajssistance  to  have  made  them  such ;  but  that  as  he  has  not 
done  it,  it  is  plana  that  he  did  not  think  it  proper  that  it  should  be  done.  To  attempt  it  there- 
lore,  would  be  to  violate  the  decrees  of  his  providence,  and  to  mend  the  imperfeciions  which 
be  dedgnedly  left  m  his  woiUV* —(Clarke* a  Utten  on  the  Spaniah  N^ulion,  p.  284.)  But 
such  undertakings  are  no  longer  looked  upon  as  sinful ;  and  many  have  been  projected  since 
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6ie  acoeseton  of  the  Bootbon  dynasty,  tfaongfa  few  have  been  perfected.  The  euial  ef  flM 
Ebro,  begun  under  the  Eraperor  CluiTlee  V^  is  the  most  important  of  the  SpanUh  canals ; 
but  it  i^  only  partially  completed^  and  during  dry  seaaone  it  suffers  Iram  want  of  water.  It 
runs  parallel  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro»  ftnm  Todela  in  Navane  to  below  Saragossa  | 
the  intention  being  to  cany  it  to  8astago»  where  it  is  to  unite  with  the  EbnK  The  canal  of 
,  Castile  is  intended  to  lay  open  the  country  between  the  Deoro  and  Reyaoaa,  and  to  feeilitate 
the  conveyance  of  grain  from  the  interior  to  Santandar  and  BiHmo.  It  passes  by  VaUadoiid» 
Palencia,  and  Agoiiar  del  Campos;  a  small  part  has  been  executed,  and 4s  now ia  operadoBg 
A  company  has  recently  undertaken,  whait  tiie  Duleh  contracton  formerly  ofib^  to  fendec 
the  Tagus  navigable  from  Aranjues  to  Lisbon  $  the  free  nav^tion  of  the  river  hairing  beea 
stipulated  at  the  Congress  of  Vtenna.  A  prmeet  for  deepening  the  Guadalquivir,  and  soma 
others, are  tAao  on  foot^Fore^  QaaHmy  Rantw,  No.  9.  pi.6&y  JkMfAMgdde la 
Giogmphk,  p.  849.) 

(13.)  British  C£nak,*-Omng  partly  to  the  late  rise  of  extensive  manufectures  and  eom* 
meroe  in  Great  Britain,  but  mors,  perhaps,  to  the  insular  ntuation  of  the  country,  no  part  of 
which  is  very  distant  from  the  sea  or  from  a  navigable  fiver,  no  attempt  was  made  in  Eng* 
famd,  to  construct  canals  tiH  a  comparativaly  leoent  period.  Th<*  eSbits  of  diose  who  fiisl 
began  to  improve  the  means  of  internal  nwvigation,  were  Ihnited  to  attempts  to  deepen  Iha 
beds  of  rivers,  and  to  render  them  better  fitted  for  the  conveyance  of  vessels.  8o  early  as 
1635,  a  Mr.  Sandys  of  Flatbury,  Worcestorahire,  formed  a  project  for  lendering  the  Avos 
navigable  from  the  Severn,  near  Tewkesbuiy,  through  the  eoontiei  of  Warwick,  Woicester« 
and  Gloucester,  **  that  the  towns  and  country  might  be  better  supplied  with  wood,  xnan,  pii* 
eoal,  and  other  commodities."  This  scheme  was  approved  by  the  prinoipal  nobility  and 
landowuers  in  the  adjoining  counties;  but  the  dvil  war  having  broken  out  soon  after,  Ifaft 
project  was  abandoned,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  revived.  After  the  restoration,  and 
during  the  earlier  part  of  last  century,  various  acta  were  at  difierent  times  obtained  for  cheap* 
ening  and  improving  river  navigation.  For  the  most  part,  however,  these  attempto  weM 
not  very  suocessfriL  The  cnrrent  of  the  rivers  gradually  ehanged  the  form  of  their  cbanneb  t 
the  dykes  and  other  artificial  constructions  were  apt  to  be  de^U«yed  by  inundatbns ;  alluvial 
iand  banks  were  formed  below  the  weirs ;  in  summer,  the  channels  were  frequently  too  dty 
to  admit  of  being  navigated,  while  at  other  periods  the  cnrrent  was  so  strong  as  to  render  it 
quite  impossible  to  ascend  the  river,  which  sit  all  times,  indeed,  was  a  laborious  and  eipea* 
«ve  undertaking.  These  difficulties  in  the  way  of  riyer  navigation  seem  to  have  suggested 
the  expediflncy  of  abandoning  the  channels  of  mostriveis,  and  of  digging  parallel  to  theot 
artiHcial  channels,  in  which  the  water  might  be  kept  at  the  proper  level  by  means  of  kicks. 
The  act  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1765,  for  improving  the  navigation  of  Saidiey  Brook  on 
the  Mersey,  gave  rise  to  a  lateral  canal  of  this  description,  about  1 1^  miles  in  lengthy  whkl» 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  the  earliest  efibrt  of  the  sort  in  England. 

But  before  this  canal  had  been  completed,  the  cdebmtsd  I>uke  of  Bridgewatet^,  and  Ms 
equally  celebrated  engineer,  the  self-instructed  James  Brindley,  had  conceived  a  plan  of 
canalisation  independent  altogether  of  natoral  channels,  and  intended  to  afford  the  greatest 
fecilities  to  commerce,  by  carrying  canab  across  riven  and  through  mountains^  wherever  it 
was  practicable  to  construct  them.f 

The  Duke  was  proprietor  of  a  large  estate  at  Wonley,  7  miles  from  Mandwster,  in  whidi 
i^ere  some  very  rich  coal-mines,  that  had  hithetto  been  in  a  great  measure  useless,  owing  to 
fhe  cost  of  carrying  coal  to  market  Being  desbtras  of  turning  his  mines  to  some  account,  it 
occurred  to  his  Grace  that  his  purpoee  would  be  best  aooompltBhed  by  cutting  a  canal  front 
Vf  orslcy  to  Manchester.  Mr.  Brindley,  having  been  consulted,  declared  that  the  acheoMi 
was  practicable ;  and  an  act  having  boon  obtained,  the  work  was  immediately  commenced* 
"  The  principle,"  says  Mr.  Phillips,  <*  kid  down  at  the  commencement  of  this  buainesBy 
reflects  as  much  honour  on  the  noble  undertaker  as  it  does  upon  his  engineer.  It  was 
resolved  that  the  canal  should  be  perfect  in  ito  kind ;  and  that,  in  order  to  preserve  the  level 
of  the  water,  it  should  be  free  from  the  usual  construction  of  locks.  But  in  aocomplishins 
this  end  many  difficulties  were  deemed  insurmountablow  It  was  neoessary  that  the  canal 
should  be  carried  over  rivers,  and  many  large  and  deep  valleys,  where  it  was  evident  that 
such  stupendous  mounds  of  earth  must  be  raised,  as  would  scarcely,  it  was  thought  by  nant* 
bers,  be  completed  by  the  labour  of  ages;  and,  above  all,  it  was  not  known  from  what  ooufoe 
so  large  a  supply  of  water  could  be  drawn,  even  on  this  improved  phin.  as  would  supply  tka 
navigtttion.  But  Mr.  Brindley,  with  a  strength  of  mind  peculiar  to  himself,  and  being  poa- 
sraeed  of  the  confidence  of  his  great  patron,  contrived  such  admirable  machines,  and  took 

*  This  truljr  noble  person  expended  a  princely  fortane  in  the  prosecution  of  hii  great  dosifns ;  and 
to  liicrease  his  resources,  is  said  to  have  restricted  his  own  personal  expenses  to  4001.  a  year !  But 
his  projei-ts  were  productive  of  ^reat  wealth  to  himself  and  his  svccessors ;  and  have  promoted,  ia  hq 
ordinary  degree,  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  his coaatry.    He  died  in  16X3. 

t  There  is  a  food  acconnt  of  Brindley  in  Aikin^»  Biogrrapkical  Dictionary.  His  intense  anplicatton, 
and  the  anxiety  of  mind  inseparable  from  the  great  enterprises  in  which  he  was  engaged,  tenoinatea 
his  valuable  life  at  the  early  age  of  90. 
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floeh  iiietb<«ds  to  fiualitate  the  progiww  of  the  woik,  Ihtt  the  world  aoon  ImgkVi  to  wonder 
liow  it  coetd  be  thought  so  difficulL 

"  When  the  canal  was  'completed  ai  £ir  as  Barton,  where  the  IrweU  is  navigable  for  large 
^eaaclsy  Mr.  Brindley  propoeed  to  cany  it  over  that  rifer  by  an  aqueduct  39  feet  above  the 
«ar€iee  of  the  water  in  the  river.  This,  however,  being  consideied  as  a  wild  and  extrava- 
gant project,  be  dasiied,  in  order  to  jnstifj  his  conduct  towwds  his  noble  employed  that  the 
«|nnion  of  another  engineer  mighit  be  taken,  beheving  that  he  oouki  easily  convince  an 
intrUigeat  person  of  the  practieahiU^  of  the  dedgiw  A  gentleman  of  emmence  was  accord- 
ingly called,  whfO»  being  eondticted  to  the  place  where  It  was  intended  that  the  aqueduct 
should  he  niade^  ridiculed  the  attempt;  and,  when  the  height  and  dimensions  were  cotnmn- 
nicated  to  him,  he  exclaimed — '  I  have  often  heard  of  castles  in  the  air,  but  never  was  shown 
helbre  wheve  any  of  them  were  le  he  erected,'  Thss  unimvonrable  verdict  did  not  deter  the 
Pake  fiNKH  following  the  opinion  of  his  own  engineer.  The  aqu^duct  was  immediately  b» 
gnn  \  and  it  was  carried  an  with  sneh  mpidity  and  saeoesi  as  astonished  those  who^  but  a 
little  befo]«»4b«ight  it  impoifnUe,'* 

Before  the  canal  from  Worsley  to  Manchester  had  been  oompleted,  it  occurred  to  the 
Dnke  and  his  enginetft  that  it  might  be  practicaMe  to  extend  it  by  a  branch,  which,  running 
through  Qhesler  parallel  to  the  river  Meivey,  should  at  length  terminate  in  that  river,  below 
the  limits  of  its  artificial  navigation ;  and  thus  afford  a  new,  safer,  and  cheaper  means  of 
wnunualcation  between  Mandiester  and  its  vicinity  snd  Liverpool.  The  execution  of  this 
platt  was  avtbmised  by  an  act  possed  in  1761.  This-  canal,  which  is  above  29  miles  in 
MQgth,  was  finished  in  about  6  yean.  It  was  constructed  in  the  best  manner,  and  has  proved 
aqually  advantageous  to  its  noble  proprietor  and  the  public. 

**  When  the  Dnke  of  Bridgewater,*'  says  Dr.  Aikin,  <*  undertook  this  great  design,  the 
pMe  of  earrioge'on  the  river  navigation  was  12«.  Hie  ton  from  Mancherter  to  Liverpool, 
'  while  that  of  land  carriage  was  409.  the  ton.  The  Dake*s  charge  on  this  canal  was  limited, 
.bf  statute,  to  six  shillings;  and  together  with  this  vast  superiority  in  cheapness,  it  had  all 
the  speed  and  regularity  of  land  carriage.  The  articles  conveyed  by  it  were,  likewise,  much 
more  numerous  than  those  by  the  river  navigation ;  besides  msnulaotured  goods  and  their 
raw  materials,  coals  from  the  Duke's  own  pits  were  doposited  in  yards  at  various  parts  of  the 
canal,  for  the  supply  of  Cheshire ;  lime,  manure,  and  butldn^  materials  were  carried  from 
place  to  place ;  and  the  markets  of  Manchester  ohtsined  a  supply  of  provisions  from  districts 
Cno  rsmole  for  the  ordinary  land  conveyances.  A  branch  of  useful  and  profitable  carriage^ 
hitherto  scarcely  known  in  England,  was  dso  imdartaken,  which  was  that  of  pesscugera. 
Boats,  on  the  model  of  the  Dnteh  treckschoyts,  but  mora  agreeable  and  capacious,  were  set 
9P,  which,  at  very  reasonable  rates,  and  with  great  convenience^  carried  numliers  of  persons 
Miy  to  and  from  Manchester  along  the  tine  of  thecanal*^ — (AikirC*  X>e8cr^lwn  of  the 
CQunbry  round  Manekeslerj  p.  116^ 

The  suorass  that  attended  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  ctnala  stimulated  puUio'Spirited 
individuals  in  other  diptrlcra  to  ondartake  similar  works.  Mr.  Brindley  had  early  formed 
the  magnificent  scheme  of  joining  the  great  ports  of  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Hull, 
.1^  a  syftem  of  internal  navigation :  and,  though  ke  died  in  1772»  at  the  early  age  of  56,  he 
had  the  satisfaction  to  see  his  grand  project  in  a  &ir  way  of  being  realised.  The  Trent  and 
Mersey,  or,  as  it  has  been  more  oonunonly  termed,  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  96  miles  in 
length,  was  begun  ui  1766  and  completed  in  1777.  It  stretches  from  near  Runcorn  on  tbn 
Mersey,  where  it  communicates  with  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  Canal,  to  Newcastle-under- 
Line ;  thance  southwards  to  near  Titchfieid ;  and  then  ii0rtb'Weslflriy>  till  it  joins  the  Trent 
at  Wilden  Ferry,  at  tlie  north-western  extremity  of  Leicestershire.  A  water  eommunicalion 
between  Hull  and  Liverpool  was  thus  oompleted ;  and  by  means  of  the  Staffordshire  and 
Woroesterahirp  Canal,  which  joins  ihe  Grand  Trunk  near  Haywood  in  the  former,  snd  the 
Severn  near  Stonrport  in  the  latter,  the  same  means  of  eammunication  was  eftendcd  to 
Bristol.  During  the  time  that  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal  was  bemg  made,  a  canal  was  under 
taken  from  Liverpool  to  Leeds,  V90  milea  in  length;  another  from  Birmingham  to  the 
Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  Csnal,  jmniag  it  near  Wolverhampton ;  and  one  from 
Birmingham  to  Fazeley  and  thence  to  Coventry.  By  canals  subsequently  undertaken,  a 
commonication  was  formed  between  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal  and  Oxford,  and  consequently 
with  Londoir,  completing  Brindley's  magnificent  scheme.  In  1792,  the  Grand  Junction 
Ijanal  was  begun,  which  rans  ui  a  pretty  straight  line  from  Brentford,  on  the  Thames,  a  little 
abeive  tha  metropelis,  to  Bmnnstoh  hi  NorthamptdB8hiie,'Whese  ii  ntntes  with  the  Oxford 
and  other  eentral  caaala»  It  is  about  90  miles  in  leogjli.  Then  is  afiso  a  direct  water 
commnnieation,  by  means  of  the  river  I^ea  navigation,  the  Cambridge  Junction  Canal,  dca^ 
between  London  and  tha  Wash.  In  aildition  to  these,  an  immensa  ntmiber  of  other  canals, 
aasM  of  them  of  very  great  nagnitode  and  importanoe,  have  been  oonstrucled  in  different 
barfs  of  Iho  country;  so  thst a  command  of  internal  navigation  haa-beai  obtained,  unpaiat 
lad  in  any  European  canntry,  wifii  the  axceptioQ  of  HoUand. 

In  Scotland,  the  great  canal  to  join  the  Forth  and  Clyde  was  began  in  1768,  but  it  wis 
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Buspendoclin  1777,  and  w«s  not  resumed  till  afWr  the  dose  of  the  American  war.  It  ^ 
finally  conmleted  in  1790.  Its  total  length,  including  the  collateral  cuU  to  Glasgow  and  tbe 
Monkland  Canal,  is  18|  miles.  Where  highest  it  is  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea. 
It  is  on  a  larger  scale  than  any  of  the  English  canals.  lu  medium  width  at  the  saT&ce  » 
56,  and  at  the  bottom  27  feet  Originally  it  was  about  8  feet  6  inches  deep ;  but  recently 
its  banka^ave  been  raised  so  that  the  depth  of  water  is  now  about  10  feet.  It  has,  in  all,  39 
locks.  In  completing  this  canal,  many  aerious  difficulties  had  to  be  encountered.  Tbese, 
however,  were  all  successfully  overcome-;  and  though  unprofitable  for  a  while,  it  has,  far 
many  years  past,  yielded  a  handsome  return  to  its  proprietOBS.  Swift  boats,  on  the  plan  of 
those  subsequently  described,  were  established  on  ^is  canal  in  183d. — (See  Cleland's  SiO' 
tistics  of  Glasgow t  p.  170.  &c.) 

The  Union  Canal  joins  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  near  Falkiifc,  and  stretches  thenoe  to 
Edinburgh,  being  31^  nuies  in  length.  It  is  40  feet  wide  at  the  top,  20  at  bottom,  and 
6  deep.  It  was  completed  in  1822;  but  has  been,  in  all  lespects,  a  most  unprofitable 
undertaking.  Hitherto  the  proprietors  have  not  received  any  dividend ;  and  their  pft>8pect% 
we  understand,  are  little,  if  any  thing,  improved. 

A  canal  intended  to  form  a  oommnnication  between  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Ardrossan, 
was  commenced  in  1807  ;  but  only  ihat  portion  connecting  Glasgow  with  Paisley  and  the 
village  of  Johnstoun,  hm  hitherto  ^en  finished.  This  part  is  about  12  miles  long ;  the  canad 
being  30  feet  broad  at  top,  18  at  bottom,  and  4}  deep.  It  was  hare  that  the  important 
experiments  were  orig^naHy  made  on  quick  travelling  by  canals,  which  -demonstrated 
that  it  was  quite  practicable  to  impel  a  properly  constructed  boat,  canying  passengers 
and  goods,  along  a  canal  at  the  rate  of  9  or  10  miles  an  hour,  without  injury  to  the  banksl 
— (See  O05^) 

The  Crihan  Canal,  across  the  peninsula  of  Kintyre,  is  9  miles  long,  and  12  feet  deep^ 
admitting  vessels  of  160  tons  burden. 

The  Caledonian  Canal  is  the  greatest  undertaking  of  the  sort  attempted  in  the  empire. 
It  stretches  S.  W.  and  N.  E.  across  the  island  from  a  point  near  Inverness  to  another  near 
Fort  William.  It  is  chiefly  formed  by  Loch  Ness,  Loch  Oich,  and  Loch  Lodiy.  The  total 
length  of  the  canal,  including  the  lakes,  is  58|  miles ;  but  the  excavated  part  is  only  %H 
miles.  At  the  summit  it  is  96}  leet  above  the  leyel  of  the  Western  Ocean.  It  has  been 
constructed  upon  a  very  grand  scale,  being  20  feet  deep,  60  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  123  at 
top ;  the  locks  are  20  feet  deep,  172  long,  and  40  broad.  Frigates  of  32  guns  and  merchant 
ships  of  1,000  tons  burden  may  pass  through  it.  This  canal  was  opened  in  1822.  It  was 
executed  entirely  at  the  expense  of  government,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Thomas  Telford;  Esq.,  on  whose  skin  and  talents  as  an  engineer  it  reflects  tlw 
highest  credit.  The  entire  cost  has  been  986,9241  It  would,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
projected  without  due  consideration,  and  promises  to  be  a  very  unprofitable  speculation. 
Puring  the  year  1829,  the  total  revenue  of  the  canal,  arising  from  tonnage  dues  and  all 
other  sources,  amounted  to  only  2,575/1  6x.  4c{.,  while  the  ordinary  expenditure,  during  the 
same  year,  amounted  to  4,573/  Off.  \\d,\  It  is,  theiefore,  very  doubtful  whether  the  revenue 
derived  from  it  will  ever  be  able  to  defray  the  expenses  of  keeping  it  in  ropair,  without  allow- 
ing any  thing  for  interest  or  capital. 

The  foDowinf  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  various  items  of  espsnditure  on  account  of  tbe  Cale4o- 
nlan  Canal,  from  20th  of  October,  1803,  to  Ist  of  May,  1830  :-> 

£     ».  I, 

Management  and  travelltaf  expenses            .             .             ^^             .  96,00112  101' 

Timber,  and  earrtsf  e  thereof                         .             •             •             .  734n    1  VA 

Machinery,  cast-iron  works,  tools,  and  materials        ...  It8j880    4    7| 

Quarries  and  masonry       ......  200,014    4  10| 

Bhippinf              .......  11,719    1    • 

Hou«es  and  other  buiidinf  s              .....  5,530  10    6 

Lttbour  and  workmanship  (day-work)            ....  51,200    1    If 

Labour  and  workmanship  (measure  work)                   ...  418,551  10    Sf 

Purchase  of  land,  and  paytaentar  on  a*  esunt  <rf  damages            •             -  47,(B6  19    0| 

Purchase  and  hire  of  horses  and  provcndsff       .          -             •             -  3,03d  IS   S^ 

Incidental  expenses            -              -              -              -              ...  9,890  18  10 

Roadmaking        -----.-  4,570    S    6f 

.     Totalcoat         ...  £986,a»4   1   6i 


Some  other  canals  haive  been  projected  and  completed  in  difiereiifr  parts  of  i 
Of  these  the  MonkUnd  fanal,  for  the  supply  of  Glaagew  with  oe«l,  iiaa  been 
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successful. 

The  following  extract  from  the  share  list  of  Mr.  Edmunds,  Brolcer,  (9.  Change  Alley, 
Oomhill,  13th  of  October,  18-33,)  gives  an  account  of  the  number  of  shaiea  in  theprinot- 
pal  British  canals,  the  oost  or  inm^  actually  expanded  upon  each  share,  the  dividend  payable 
upon  it,  its  selling  price  at  the  abovementioaed  daCe»  and  the  periods  when  the  dividends  «• 
pefable: — 
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Stem. 

KamaarCuals. 

Ammmtor 

Sbv*. 

AtmnmCoU 
per  Shin. 

Price  |icr 

Sum 

Div.p«r 
Anottm. 

DkidMd 
Payable. 

£  s. 

£    g. 

d. 

£  $. 

£    $.  d. 

1.482 

A«hbf^(».|a.Zoaeh      - 

100    0 

113    0 

0 

74    0 

4    0    0 

Ap.  Oct. 

1,766 

Asbton  and  Oldham     - 

■— 

113    0 

0 

ISO    0 

5    0    0 

Ap.  Oct. 

7W 

Barnaley 

100    0 

217    0 

0 

390    0 

14    0    0 

.  Feb.  Aug. 

1,980 

Ditto  bonds        .          .          . 

100    0 

^. 

6    6 

100    0 

... 

_ 

April. 

4,000 

Birmingham  (Jth  ita.) 

17  10 

_ 

ssTio 

13  10    0 

Ap.  Oct. 

4.000 

Birmiv«bam  &  Liverpool  Junc- 
tion 
Bolton  and  Bary 

100    0 

100    0 

Opd. 

30    0 

417 

350    0 

«* 

165    0 

6    0    0 

January. 

l.«tt 

Breclinock  and  Abergavenny  - 

IM    0 

«^ 

65    0 

4    0    0 

Jan.  July. 

600 

Bridgewater  and  Taunton 

100    0 

100    0 

Opd. 

70    0 

Calder  and  Hebbla 

_ 

.-^ 

490    0 

1,600 

Oariiale              -           -           - 

SB    0 

SI  10 

Opd. 

400 

Cbelmer  and  Blackwatef 

100    0 

103    Q 

5    0    0 

January. 

UMO 

Chetterfield       -           -           - 

100    0 

._ 

176    0 

8    0    0 

soo 

Coventry 

100    0 

-^ 

600    0 

32    0    0 

May.  Nov. 

1,851 

Criaan    .          -          -          - 

50    0 

•1^ 

3   0 

460 

Cromford           .           .           . 

100    0 

._ 

300    0 

18    0    0 

Jan.  July. 

4,^M6 

Croydon             .           -           - 

100    0 

31    3  20 

1    0 

ll^W. 

Dtttobonds 

100    0 

90    0 

6    0    0 

0OU^ 

Dorby     -           .           -           . 

100    0 

no"o 

0 

117    0 

0    0    0 

Jan.  July. 

S,O00 

Dudley 

100    0 

— 

60    0 

3  10    0 

Mar.  Sept. 

Edinburgh  and  Glasfow 

100    0 

a^75 

EUeemere  and  Clieeter 

1S3    0 

133    0 

0 

80    0 

3  16    0 

September. 

S3I 

Erewash           .          .          . 

100    0 

790    0 

0 

705    0 

47    0    0 

May,  Nov. 

1,»7 

Forth  and  CilydA 

100    0 

400  10 

0 

545    0 

35    0    0 

June,  Dec. 

600 

Glamorgaiiahire 

100    0 

173  13 

4 

390    0 

13  13    8 

f  Ma.  ,Iune, 
1 8ep.  Dec. 

Uim 

Glottcrater  and  Berkeley 

100    0 

— 

IS  10 

699 

Ditto  (New)  of  10  per  cent.     - 

_ 

— 

45    0 

ii,eoo 

Grand  Junction 

100    0 

294  10 

0 

345    6 

13    0    0 

Jan.  July. 

1,5M 

GraoMlBiirrey               -    .     «• 

too  0 

... 

32    0 

— 

Apr.  Oct. 

i90.ooor. 

Ditto  Joan          .          .          - 

->- 

— 

.    80    0 

4    0    0 

Jan.  July. 

^«9* 

Grand  Union     -          -          - 

100    0 

— 

34    0 

1    0    0 

IstOct. 

S>06 

Grand  Western 

100    0 

100    0 

Opd. 

31    0 

tS 

Grantham          .           .           . 
Hereford  and  Gloucester 

150    0 
100    0 

150    0 

• 

90O    0 

10    0    0 

May. 

6,«3 

Haddersfleld      - 

100    0 

57    6 

6 

34    0 

1  10    0 

September. 

^118 

Ivel  and  Ouea  Beds      - 

100    0 

100    0 

Opd. 

116  10 

9    0    0 

Jan.  July. 

9S^3» 

Kennet  and  Avon 

100    0 

39  18  10 

37    0 

1    5    0 

September. 

^130 

Kensington       .           .          . 

100    0 

100    0 

Opd. 

10    0 

114»9| 

Lancaster          .          .          . 

100    0 

47    6 

8 

36    0 

I    0    0 

April. 
May,  Nov. 

s:8m 

Leeds  and  Uvorpoor    - 

100    0 

•». 

470    0 

30    0    0 

181 

Ditto  (New)     - 

— 

— 

16    0    0 

May,  Nov. 

S40 

Leicester           -          -          . 

— 

140    0 

0 

175    0 

10    0    0 

Jan.  July. 

5 

Ditto      .          -          ,          - 

_ 

00    0 

0 

80    0 

13  10    0 

Jan.  July. 

M97 

100   0 

83  10 

0 

80    0 

4    0    0 

Jan.  July. 

70 

Long  bborough              t 

— 

143  17 

0 

]»830    0 

134    0    0 

Jan.  July. 

3,000 

Macclesfield      .          .          . 

100    0 

100    0 

Opd. 

fiO    0 

900 

Melton  Mowbray 

100    0 

— 

190    0 

9    0    0 

July. 

500 

Mersey  and  IrweU 

100    0 

— 

750    0 

40    0    0 

June. 

101 

Moakland 

100    0 

.. 

90    0 

1,409 

Monmouthshire 

100    0 

100    0 

0 

196    0 

10    0    0 

Jan.  July. 

^700 

Montgomeryshire 

100    0 

.» 

85    0 

4    0    0 

Mar.  Aug. 

600 

North  Walsbam  and  Diltam  - 

M    0 

60    0 

Opd. 

10    0 

— 

January. 

947 

Neath     .          .          .          . 

107  10 

0 

390    0 

15    0    0 

Aug.  Feb. 

SCO 

Nottingham       .          .          . 

J50"0 

— 

865    0 

19    0    0 

April,  Oct. 

130 

Natbrook 

100   0 

«i. 

— 

6    3    0 

s» 

IdO    0 

..• 

44    0 

3    0    0 

May. 

1,786 

Oxftird    -          .          .          . 

100    0 

— 

595    0 

82    0    0 

Mar.  Sept. 

<400 

Peak  Forest      -          -    •      - 

100    0 

4P    0 

0 

77    0 

3  10    0 

June,  Dec. 

^ 

50    0 

60    0 

0 

10    0 

^18 

Regent's 

100    0 

33  10 

8 

16  19 

0  13   e 

July. 

1^660 

RocbdalQ           .          .          . 

100    0 

85    0 

0 

111    0 

4    6    0 

May. 

^aoo 

flbrewsbury      -          - 

m  0 

— > 

955    0 

11    0    0 

May,  Nov. 

dOO 

flfhiopskire        «          ,          . 

m  0 

•— 

138    0 

7  10    0 

June,  Dec. 

fiOO 

60    0 

•.- 

170    0 

10  10    0 

Jan.  July. 

45,000 

Ditto  Lock  Fund 

12  10 

— 

12  10 

5  lOp.ct. 
84    0    0 

June,  Dec. 

^06 

«tiifford  and  Worcester 

140    0 

140    0 

0 

610    0 

Feb.  Aug. 

60O 

145    0 

>-. 

900    0 

9    0    0 

Jan.  July. 

S»6<7 

(Stratford-oo-AvoB 

79    9 

8 

30    0 

1    9    0 

August. 

Too 

Stroudwater      -          -          - 

150    0 

— 

500    0 

£"»    0    0 

May,  Nov. 

583 

Swansea 

100    0 

180    0 

0 

390    0 

13    0    0 

November. 

9M 

Tavistock          •          .          . 

100   0 

•>- 

105    0 

3    0    0 

4,803 

Thames  and  Medway   - 

too  0 

30    4 

8 

1    0 

3^344 

Ditto  New         -          .          - 

3  10 

9  19 

Opd. 

Wtto  1st  loan    .          .         . 

— 

56    0 

0 

— 

3  10    0 

Ditto  Sd  loan     .          .          . 

.— 

40    0 

0 

— 

3    0    0 

Ditto  3d  k>ftn     - 

— 

100    0 

0 

— 

5    0    0 

Ditto  4th  loan 

» 

100    0 

0 

— 

5    0    0 

June. 

1*U0 

Thaawi  and  Seven,  New 

.— 

— 

38    0 

1  16    0 

June. 

i^ 

Ditto  Ovifinal 

Trent  aadMeneya)  - 

50    0 

""* 

27    7 
640    0 

1  10    0 

37  10    0 

June. 
May,  Nov. 

1,^ 

}  Warwick  and  BinninfUn  - 

flOO    0 
1  50    0 

— 

378    0 

16    0    0 

May,  Nov. 

WarwiekuidNapu^          .J 

100  0 

■^ 

310    0 

13   0    0 

MaytNoT. 

988 
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RoBberof 

VamotCtmlt. 

AflMOdlof 

Sfaan. 

AfmnCorf 
parSbare. 

Fricepor 

Dt«.pM- 
ADBttm. 

HybU. 

005 

30.000 

126 

0,000 

800 

Wey  and  Arun 

WiluandBerka 

Wisbeach 

Worcester  and  Birmingluim    - 

Wyrley  and  Erainglon 

110    0 

i(«-o 

IW    0 

110    0   0 
105    0    0 

sa  0 

&10 
40    0 

88  10 

7ft  a 

©"ft  0 
4*0    0 

M»y. 
Jaii«. 
Febniaiy. 
Feb.  Auf . 
Peb/uary. 

(14.)  Irisit,  Canals, — Various  canals  have  been  undertaken  in  Ireland  of  which  thi^ 
Chrand  Canal  and  the  Royal  Canal  are  the  principai  The  Giand  Canal  waa  begun  in  1760^ 
by  a  body  of  aubacribers ;  but  they  coald  not  have  completed  the  work  without  ray  faurg# 
advances  from  government  The  canal  commencee  at  Dublin,  and  atretchea  in  a  westerJj 
direction^  inclining  a  tittle  to  the  aootb,  to  the  Shannon,  with  which  it  unites  near  Banacpher^ 
a  distance  of  87  statute  miles.  But,  exclusive  of  the  main  trunk,  there  is  a  branch  to  Athy, 
where  it  joins  the  Barrow,  a  distance  of  about  26  miles.;  and  there  are  branches  to  Portaiw 
fington,  Mount  McUick,  and  some  other  places,  lliere  is  also  a  westerly  branch,  recently 
constructed,  from  the  Shannon  to  Balllnasioe,  about  14  miles  in  length.  The  total  lengtll 
of  the  canal,  with  its  various  branches,  is  about  156  Eng.  miles.  Its  summit  elevation  it 
978  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  Dublin.  It  is  40  feet  wide  at  the  surlaoe,  from  24  to 
30  feet  at  bottom,  and  has  6  feet  water.  It  cost,  in  all,  above  8,000,000/L  In  1829,  191,774 
tons  of  commodities  were  conveyed  along  the  canal  lo  and  fiom  Dublin,  and  aiiout  67,000 
passengers.  The  tonnage  dues  on  the  fanner  amounted  to  31,435/.,  and  the  fares  of  th« 
latter  to  10,575/.  In  1831,  the  produce  conveyed  by  the  canal  had  increased  to  237«689 
tons,  and  the  tonnage  dues  to  36,736i!.  We  have  tiot  learned  the  number  of  passeogefa  fof 
(his  year. 

.  Two  capital  erron  seem  to  have  beenoommilted  in  the  formation  of  this  canal, — it  wca 
fVvmed  on  too  large  a  scale,  and  was  carried  too  (hr  north,  fiad  it  been  4  or  4^  ioslrad  of 
6  feet  deep,  its  utility  would  have  been  but  little  impaired,  while  Its  expense  would  hcvt 
been  very  materially  diminished.  But  the  great  error  waa  in  its  direotion.  biatead  of  join* 
ing  the  Shannon  about  15  miles  above  Loogh  Derg,  it  would  have  joined  it  below  Limerick* 
By  this  means,  bargea  and  other  vessela  passmg  from  Dublin  to  Limerick,  and  convcisely. 
would  have  avoided  the  difficult  and  dangeroua  navtgaition  of  the  upper  Shannon ;  the  canal 
would  have  passed  through  a  comparatively  fertile  country;  and  it  would  not  have  been 
necessary  to  carry  it  across  the  bog  of  Allen,  in  which,  says  Mr.  Wakefield,  **  the  company 
have  hurried  more  money  than  would  have  cut  a  i^pdona  canal  from  Duft»lin  to  Limerick.^ 
^Aeeount  oflreknd,  vol.  i.  p.  642.) 

The  Royal  Canal  was  undertaken  in  1789.  It  stntche^  westward  from  Dublin  to  thf 
Bhannoui  which  it  joins  at  Tormanburv.  Its  enlii*  Isnglh  is  about  88  mUes;  its  higkeit 
devatien  is  322  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  bottom  it  is  24  feet  wide,  having  6  feel 
depth  of  water.  Itiias  cost,  exclusive  of  interest  on  stock,  loans,  &c.  advanced  by  gotem« 
ment,  l,421,954iL  The  tolls  produced,  in  1931,  12,729/L6s.  l</#— asum  hardly  adequate 
to  defray  the  ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  the  canal,  and  the  vrages  of  the  persons  employed 
upon  it,  without  leaving  any  thing  for  interest  of  capital ! 

This  canal  seems  to  have  been  planned  in-  the  most  iojndieiotto  manner.  It  has  the  sania 
^fect  as  the  Qrand  Canal,  of  being  extravagantly  laiige ;  and  throughout  its  whole  count 
it  is  nearly  parallel  to,  and  not  very  distant  from,  the  latter.  There  are  consequently  twd 
immense  canals,  where  there  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  none.  At  all  events,  it  is  abandant^ 
oertain  that  one  canal  of  comparatively  moderate  dimettsiona  would  have  been  quite  enoogH 
for  all  the  business  of  the  district,  tbough  it  were  mxuh.  greater  (kan  il  is  at  this  moment  or 
than  it  is  ever  likely  to  becon^e. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  some  other  canak,  as  well  as  varioua  river  excavations,  ia 
Ireland ;  but  hardly  one  of  them  yields  a  reasonable  return  ibr  the  oapital  expeaded  open  it^ 
They  have  almost  all  been  Uberally  assistBd  by  grtots  of  public  mon^y ;  and  ttietr  history^ 
and  that  of  the  two  great.canals  now  adverted  to,  strikingtr  corroboratea  the  caustic  remark 
of  Arthur  Young,  that  **  a  history  of  pubic  workt  in^lrHand  would  be  a  history  of  jobs,** 
^Tnur  in  Ireland,  part  iL  p.  66.  4to  ed.^  Those  who  wish  to  make  themselves  friUy 
acquainted  with  the  history  and  state  of  the  canals  of  Ireland,  may  consult  the  valuablf 
Report  by  Messrs  Henry,  MuUins,  and  M^Mahon*  d»  Me  Appendix  to  ikt  Rtptri  ofihg 
Select  Committee  qf  1830  on  the  State  of  Ireland.  The  previous  atatements  have  beett 
derived  principaU|y  from  it,.and  from  the  evidenca  of  IHcholas  Fleming,  £sq.  befose  the  aama 
committee. 

(15.)  Amerlean  Canals.-^The  United  States  are  pr»«minendy  dSattnguished  by  Ihf 
spirit  with  which  they  have  undertaken,  and  the  peneveraAoe  they  have  dispkyed  in  axe* 
cuting  the  most  magnifioent  plans  for  improving  and  extendrng  intemol  navigation^  Besidei 
many  others  of  gnuit,  though  inferior,  magnitude,  a  canal  has  been  formed  connecting  tha 
Hudson  with  Lake  Erie.  This  immense  wark  is 963  miles  long,  40  feet  wide  at  thoanrfeo^ 
28  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  4  feet  deep.    llMlkKk%81  tewwiberi  aidttiive  of  guiii 
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bdki^  OB  M  fiwt  long  aid  14  feet  wide,  the  ursrage  lift  of  eech  being  8|  leet;  they  mn 
eooetracted  of  stone,  and  finished,  UIlo  the  net  of  the  cenal,  in  a  subetential  and  hftndsomo 
manner.  The  riae  and  fall  along  the  entire  line  ta  661  feeU  This  great  work  was  opened 
on  the  8th  of  October  1633,  bttt  was  not  finally  completed  tin  1826.  It  cost  neariy  1,800,000A 
Mailing,  and  was  ezecoted  at  the  expense  of  the  state  of  New  York.  It  has  completely 
inswered  the  ttewa  of  the  projectors ;  and  will  remain  an  example  to  the  bther  states ;  fully 
jnatifying  the  eneomioatf  thai  have  been  bestowed  upon  it 

Besidee  Erie  Canal,  die  state  of  New  Yeik  has  completed  Champlain  Canal,  stretching 
ton  the  HnAoA,  near  Albany,  to  the  lake  of  that  name,  and  two  smaller  ones.  The  leng^ 
east,  and  Wfenne  of  thesa  canals  af6  as  Ibllow  : — 


Cumk, 

Lhii«i. 

Owt 

IVib^IWi 

iwhtttsa 

foili.ini. 

Erta 

ChanHFlaiii  ... 
Oswego       m         ^         ^ 
Cayiiga  and  flaaeea 

Navifftble  fteders 

JTita. 
MS 
6i 

9,0S7.4M*0S 
l,17»,87l'«5 

214,000-31 

DeOan. 

7«7,8W-4« 

87,17103 

•,499-44 

8,M3*40 

ZMteM. 

0M,31i8<»5 
78,14H03 
18,33516 
11,087-81 

DaUan, 
1,09I.714» 
102,8fl6-2J 
10^1-10 
13,08038 

484 
8 

4« 

lO,«46,44S-08 

818,m-45 

],05«J00-87 

1,233,80100 

The  Chmap&tkt  and  Ohio  Canal  is  the  largest  by  far  of  those  now  hi  pragresK  This 
tnily  gigantic  work  was  eommoiced  in  18d8.  It  begins  at  the  tide  water  of  the  Potomac 
Sinr  above  Georgetown,  in  the  Distiiot  of  ColonMa,  and  is  to  terminate  al  Pittsburgh,  in 
Pennsylvania,  a  distance  of  841  i  miles.  Its  dimensions  oonoderably  exceed  those  of  th^ 
SrieCianal;  its  bieadth  al  the  eniftee  of  the  water  being  from  60  to  80  feet,  do.  at  boUom 
88  feet,  wiA  a  depth  of  water  varying  fK>m  6  to  7  feet.  The  locks  are  of  stone,  100  feet 
by  15 ;— 4nnount  of  kxdcage  requlied  in  the  whole  line,  3,216  feet  At  the  summit  level  on 
the  AUe^ksny  mountains^  there  is  a  tunnel  4  miles  and  80  yarda  in  length.  The  estimated 
cost  of  this  vast  woik  vras  «S,375,000  doUars;  but  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  finished  for 
leafc-"(ii/wmcfln  Alnumaefar  1833.) 

A  great  number  of  other  canals  have  been  eompleted  in  di^rent  parts  of  the  Union,  and 
nuiy  new  ones  are  now  in  progress.  ^ 

(16.^  Canada  Canals, — The  Dritish  government  has  expended  a  very  large  sum  upon 
(he  Ridsau  River  and  Canal,  stretehing  from  Kingston,  on  Lake  Ontario,  to  the  Ottawa,  or 
Grand  River ;  but  this  work  was  underteken  as  much  in  the  view  of  improving  the  military 
defences  of  Canada,  as  of  promoting  its  oommsna,  The  expense  has  been  enormous, 
wliile  the  benefits  ava  oontii^ent  and  doubtfiiK 

(17.)  WHiy  ff  Canab, — ^The  utility  of  canals,  when  Judicioasly  contrived,  and  opening 
an  easy  eommunication  between  plaoea  capable  of  maintaining  an  extensive  ittterooorae  with 
ench  other,  has  never  been  better  set  forth  than  in  a  work  published  in  1765,  entitled  **A 
View  of  the  advantages  of  Inland  Navigation,"  dec  But  the  following  extract  from  Ma^ 
phermn^M  Annait  ofCommeree  (anno  1760)  contains  a  brief;  and  at  the  same  time  eto* 
mmt,  snmmaty  of  the  principal  advantages  resulting  from  their  construction. — **  They  giv0 
rah  life  to  estabUshed  manumcturea,  and  they  encourage  the  establishment  of  new  ones,  by 
6ia  ease  of  transportbg  the  materials  of  manofeetufe  and  provWons;  and  thence  we  se« 
B0W  Plages  start  up  upon  the  borders  of  canals  in  places  formerly  condemned  to  sterility 
gnd  aolitiide.  They  invigorate,  and  in  many  places  croale  internal  trade,  which,  for  its 
sKtent  and  value,  w  an  object  of  atill  more  impoitane^  than  foreign  commegee,  and  is  ex- 
empted Horn  ih&  many  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  maritime  life  and  dianges  of  climate. 
A^  they  greatly  promote  foreign  trade ;  and  consequently  enrich  the  merchtoits  of  the 

rs  where  they,  or  the  nsvigaUe  livevs  they  are  connected  with,  terminate,  by  facilitating 
exportation  of  psodnoe  firom,  and  the  introduction  of  foroign  merehandise  into  the  inte- 
lior  parts  of  ths  oonntiy,  which  siv  thus  pteoed  necriy  on  a  level  with  the  maritime  parte; 
ar,  in  othor  words,  the  interior  parte  become  coasts,  and  enjoy  the  accommodations  of  ship- 
nfaig.  The  price  of  provisions  is  neariy  4«)ualiaed  through  the  whole  conntiy ;  the  blessings 
If  Providence  are  more  uniformly  distributed ;  and  the  monopolist  is  disappointed  in  Us 
ishenMB  of  iniqnit|  and  oppression,  by  the  ease  wherewith  provisions  are  transported  from  a 
eonsiderable  distnoe.  The  advanteges  to  agriculture,  which  provides  a  great  part  of  the 
matariml%  and  thnost  the  whole  of  the  subsistenoe,  required  in  canring  on  manufactures 
•nd  commerce,  are  preeminently  great  Manure,  mai{,  lime,  and  all  other  bulky  articles, 
frhicfa  could  not  pessibiy  bear  the  grant  expense  of  cartage,  and  also  corn  and  other  produce* 
an  bo'  carried  at  a  very  Hght  expense  on  canals;  whereby  poor  lands-  are  enriched,  and 
hnrran  lands  are  brought  into  caltit alion,  to  the  great  eroolunient  of  the  farmer  and  land* 
holder,  and  the  general  advantage  of  the  community,  in  an  augmented  supply  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  and  materials  of  msnofedures;  ooala  (the  importance  of  vdbich  to  a  maoufao 
nringommtry,  few  people^  not  actually  eoncernad  kr^mMuAtnanotOn  capable  of  dolv 
VM.L-4B  87 
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iqiprecwting),  Btone,  lime,  iron  ore,  and  minerab  in  generali  as  veil  as  many  other  artides 
<^  great  bulk  in  proportion  to  their  value,  which  had  hitherto  lain  uselesa  to  their  proprietors, 
by  reason  of  the  expense,  and,  in  many  cases,  imposaibilily,  of  carriage,  are  called  into  life, 
and  rendered  a  fund  of  wealth,  by  the  vicinity  of  a  canal;  which  thus  gives  birth  to  a  trader 
whereby,  in  return,  it  ia  maintained.  The  cheap,  certain,  and  pleasant  conveyance  of  tnk 
vellcrs  by  the  treckachuyts  in  Holland,  has  been  admired  by  all  who  have  been  in  that 
country ;  and  it  must  be  owing  to  the  imiversal  desire  in  this  country  of  flying  over  the 
ffround  with  the  greatest  posable  rapidity,  that  a  mode  of  travelling  so  exoeedingly  easy  to 
we  purse  and  the  person  is  so  little  used  here.  Neither  ought  we  entirely  to  foiget,  among 
the  advantages  of  canals,  the  pleasure  afforded,  to  the  eye  and  the  mind  by  a  beantiftil  mov* 
ing  landscape  of  boats,  men,  horses,  ^.  busied  in  procuring  subsistence  to  themselves,  and 
in  diffusing  opulence  and  conveniences  through  the  country.  And,  in  a  word,  we  have 
now  the  experience  of  about  40  years  to  estahlish  as  a  certain  truthf  what  was  long  ago 
said  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  that  '  rutsigabU  eanab  are  among  the  greatest  of  till  improve 
menUr* 

(18.)  Incretutd  Speed  of  TrateUing  by  Canaia, — Great,  however,  as  have  been  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  formation  of  canals,  it  is  not  improbable  that  their  further 
progress  may  be  in  some  degree  cheScked  by  the  formation  of  Railroads  (which  see). 
We  believe,  however,  that  the  proprietors  of  most  of  the  existing  canals  have  very  little  to 
fear  from  this  cause.  The  recent  improvements  in  the  art  of  constructing  and  propelling 
canal  vessels  promise  to  be  of  very  great  national  importance,  and  will  enable  the  canal 
owners  still  better  to  wilhatand  the  competition  of  the  railroad  companies.  The  new  system 
was  introduced  on  the  Paisley  and  Ulasgow  Canal,  by  Mr.  Houston,  in  June  1831.  The 
results  are  described  in  the  following  statements,  to  which  it  is  imneceMary  to  ceU  the  read* 
er's  attention. 

Mr  TbomnsGrabame,  eivU  engineer.  In  Itis  ** Letter  to  Cnnal  Proprietor*  and  Traders'*  says,  **  Tbe 

experiments  of  great  velocity  have  been  tried  snd  proved' on  th*  umrroiout,  «Jbi/i«iM«t,  anA  wMt  ewmsi 
canal  in  Srotlandt  viz.  the  Ardrowan  or  Paisley  Canni,  connecting  the  city  of  Gluegnw  with  the  town 
of  Paisley  and  villafre  i»f  JohnBtoun,— a  distance  of  l«  miles.**  The  result  has  disprnved  every  pre- 
viotiB  theory  as  to  difficaltyand  expense  of  attaining  great  velocity  on  canals ;  and  as  to  the  dangsv 
or  damage  to  their  banks  l^  great  velocity  in  movinz  vessels  ainng  them. 

**  The  ordinary  speed  for  the  conveyance  of  passengpfii  on  the  Ardrnsstin  Canal  has,  for  nearly  2  years^ 
t»een  from  vine  to  ten  miUs  an  hour ;  and,  allhoH^h  there  artfovrteen  joumeyg  along  the  raital  per  dttf^ 
at  tki*  rapid  epeed^  Ua  bank*  heme  tustained  «•  Injnrjf.  The  boats  are  70  feet  in  length,  about  6  feet  6 
inches  broad,  and,  bat  forthe  extreme  narrowness  of  the  canal,  mijibt  be  made  broader.  They  carry 
easily  from  70  in  80  passengers ;  and  whoji  required,  can  and  have  carried  upwards  of  1 10  passengers. 
The  entire  cost  of  a  boat  and  Attings  is  about  1S5I.  The  hulls  are  formed  of  light  iron  plates  and  ribs, 
and  the  covering  is  of  wood  and  light  oiled  elotb.  They  are  more  airy,  light,  and  comfortable  than 
any  coach.  They  permit  tbe  passengers  to  move  about  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  cabin,  and  the  flurea 
per  mile  are  one  penny  in  the  jlrsf,  and  three  fart  king  a  in  the  gerond  cabin.  The  passengers  are  all  car- 
ried tinder  cover,  having  tbe  privilege  also  of  an  uncovered  space.  These  boats  are  drawn  by  t  horses 
(the  prices  of  which  may  be  (W)m  50/.  to  601.  per  pair),  in  stages  of  4  miles  in  length,  which  are  done 
In  from  i£2  to  35  minutes,  including  stoppages  to  let  out  and  take  in  passencers,  each  Rct  of  horses  doing 
d  or  4  stages  ahernately  each  day.  In  ftict,  the  boats  are  drawn  throngh  this  narrow  and  shallow 
oanal,  at  a  velocity  which  many  celebrated  engineers  hod  demonurattd,  and  ithkh  the  pmhUe  belinad  u 
ha  imvoasibU. 

'  "The  entire  amnnnt  of  the  whole  expenses  of  attendants  and  horses,  and  of  running  one  of  these 
Iwats  4  trips  of  19  miles  each  (the  length  of  the  canal),  or  48  miles  daily,  including  interost  on  the 
capital,  and  90  per  cent,  laid  aside  annually  for  replaoement  of  the  boats,  or  loss  on  the  capital  therein 
vested,  and  a , considerable  sum  laid  aside  for  accidents  and  replacement  of  Uic  horses,  is  7001.  i 


odd  shillings ;  or,  taking  the  number  of  working  days  to  be  312  annually,  something  under  92.  S#.  4d» 
per  day,  or  abont  lid.  per  mile.  The  actual  cost  of  earrylng  from  80  to  100  persons  a  distance  of  39 
Bules  (the  length  of  the  UvApool  rollway),  at  a  velocity  of  nearly  10  miles  an  hour,  on  the  Paicley 


Canal,  one  of  the  most  curved,  narrow*  and  shallow  in  Britain,  is  therefure  just  II.  7s.  M.  sterUnf . 
Puch  are  the  facts,  and,  incredible  as  they  may  appear,  they  are  facts  which  no  one  who  Inquires  cap 
possibly  doubt." 

The  following  statesfiencbyMr.  Macnelil  shews  the  frross  expense  of  running  old  heavy  boau  on  dM 
Paisley  Canal  at  the  rale  of  4  miles  per  hour,  and  new  light  boats,  on  (he  same  canal,  at  the  rate  of. 
10  miles  per  hour,  and  the  comparative  expense  per  mile  ;  also  the  number  of  passengers  carried  before 
and  after  the  Introdnctlon  of  the  new  system. 


• 

I880.» 

laii.t 

l«»t 

Bpeed,  10  hours         -          -          -          miles 
Number  of  passengers  carried         -          - 
Number  of  mUes  run  each  d&y        -          • 

Gross  expense  In  the  year     -          -          - 
Cost  per  mile,  year  taken  at  »W  days 

4 
«,831 
48 
£   »,  d. 
700    4    7 
D    Oil 

10 
79,455 
varyinf 
£  a.  d, 
1,316  17    5 
—  » 

10 
14fl,.Vtl 
158 
46   s,  d, 
S18    5  11 
a    0  10} 

Tbe  power  of  conveyance  thus  established  on  the  Pabley  canal  may  be  Jadged  of  from  tbe  fecl» 
that  on  the  31st  of  I>ecenibor,  I63S,  and  Slst  of  January,  IH33,  tbfre  were  conveyed  in  these  beats 
nearly  2,500  passengers.  The  increase  sllll  continoes.  The  number  carried  in  April,  1833,  being 
tO,000,  o*  %t  the  rate  of  S40,000  a  year.— (JUsciisiUMi  tha  Maaiatanea  af  Watmr^  ^e.  p.  5.) 

(19.)  ProJiU  iff  Caitix/i«-— It  is  a  well4tnown  &ct,  that  canals,  at  «n  average,  and  tSUm 
fng  for  the  length  of  lime  that  most  elapae  fipotn  the  first  ontlay  of  capital  before  th«y  yidl 

*  These  charges  are  the  bare  outlays. 

f  ThesechargBS  (netude  loss  en  purchase  and  sile  of  addHfona!  hones,  and  10  per  cent,  on  cost  ti 
horses  and  boats,  deposited  la  a  conttageat  UaA, 
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•any  retam,  are  not  veiy  productiTe.  When,  indeed,  they  connect  places  that  have  an 
extensive  intercourse,  and  when  no  very  extraordinary  difficultiea  have  to  be  surmounted  in 
their  construction,  they  most  commonly  yield  very  large  profits ;  but,  generally  speaking,  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  case ;  and,  on  the  whole,  they  seem  to  have  been  more  beneficial 
to  the  public  than  to  their  projector. 

It  is  castomaiy  to  insert  dauses  in  the  acts  anthoriaing  canals  to  be  cut,  limiting  the 
charge  which  the  proprietors  shall  be  entitled  to  impose  upon  the  goods  conveyed  by  them. 
But  we  think  that  the  dividend  ought  also  to  be  limited ;  and  that  it  should  be  stipulated  that 
whatever  a  moderate  toll  yielded  over  and  above  defmying  this  dividend,  and  providing  for 
the  repair  of  the  canal,  should  be  accumulated  as  a  fund  m  order  to  buy  up  the  stock  of  the 
canal,  so  that  ,the  toll  may  ultimately  be  reduced  to  such  a  sum  as  may  suffice  merely  to 
meet  the  necessary  repairs.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  good  objection  could  be  made  to  a 
plan  of  this  sort ;  and  had  it  been  adopted  in  this  country,  there  are  aevcra}  instances  in 
which  it  wduld  have  been  very  advantageous  lor  the  public 

When  the  canal  of  Languedoc  was  completed,  the  meat  likely  method,  it  was  found,  of 
keeping  it  in  constant  repair,  was  to  make  a  present  of  the  tolls  to  Riquet  the  engineer. 
*•  These  tolls  clonstttute,"  says  Br.  Smith,  *<a  very  large  estate  to  the  different  branches  of 
Ifaa  fiunity  of  that  gentleman  t  who  have,  therefore,  a  great  interest  to  keep  the  work  in  con- 
stant rep^r.-  But  had  theae  tolls  been  put  under  the  management  of  commissioners,  who 
had  ho  such  mtereat,  tiiey  might,  perhaps,  have  been  dissipated  in  ornamental  and  unnecessary 
axpenses,  while  fiie  most  essential  parts  of  the  work  were  allowed  to  go  to  ruin.**  Dr.  Smith 
ou^^  however,  to  have  mentioned  that  Rtqnet  advanced  afofitrth  part  of  the  entire  sum 
laid  out  upon  the  canal  {Duiens^  Navigaiion  IntMeutre  de  bt  France,  torn.  L  p.  119.  &c.) ; 
and  that  officers  were  appointed  by  the  crown  to  see  that  the  tolls  were  not  rendered  oppress- 
ive^ and  the  canal  kept  in  good  order.  At  the  Revolution,  most  part  of  the  property  of  the 
eanal  was  eonflscated;  hut  at  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814,  such  parts  of  the 
confiscated  proper^  as  had  not  been  sold  were  restored  to  the'successors  of  M.  Riquet,  who 
have  at  this  moment  the  principal  ipanagement  of  the  canal. 

*«*  For  a  map  of  the  canals,  railroadbs,  dbc  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  reader  is 
peferred  to  the  magnificent  six  sheet  map,  published  by  J.  Walker,  Es^q.  of  WakefieTd. 
This  map,  whioh  is  equrily  correct  and  beautiful,  ia  a  truly  naticAiat  work,  and  well  deserves 
the  puhlic  patronage.  **An  Historical  Account  of  the  Navigable  Rivers  and  Canals,  ^c, 
of  Great  Britain,"  in  4tD,  attached  to  it  by  way  of  Index,  b  both  an  aocuratis  and  a  useful 
publication. 

{To  avoid  unnecessary  repetitions,  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  treat  of  the  ordinary  roads, 
the  lailroods,  and  the  canals  of  the  United  States,  or,  in  other  words,  of  our  *Mntemal 
improvements,*'  as  we  choose  to  style  them,  under  one  head,  to  wit,  under  Chat  of  Roads  ;  to 
which  article  the  reader  is  accordingly  referrtd.—^/n.  Ed.] 

CANARY  SEED.    See  8bm. 
*•  CANDLE  (Ger.  Lte^er,  Kenertf   Du.  JTflterafen  ?    Fr.  Chmdelk  ;  It  Candelk;  8p. 
and  Port.  VelaSf  Rus.  SwjetstM ;  Lat  Candektr)  ^  taper  of  taltow,  wax,  or  spermaceti,  the 
wick  of  whidi  is  comnMuly  of  several  threads  of  cotton  spun  and  twisted  together. 

Dr.  Ure  give^  the  (bllowinfg  table,  as  containing  the  result  of  certain  experiments  he  had 
made,  in  order  to  determine  the  relative  intensity  of  the  light,  and  the  duration  of  different 
aorta  of  tallow  candles :— 
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«  A  Scotch  mnlohkin,''  aaja  Dr.  Ure,  «<  or  i  of  a  gallon  of  good  seal  oil,  weighs  6,010  gr., 
oc  18^  ox.  avoiidupoia,  and  lasts  in  a  bright  Argaad  lamp  i  I  hours  44  minutes.  The 
weight  cf  oil  it  eonsumfls  per  hour  is  equal  to  4  tiraea  tho  weight  of  tallow  in  candles  8  to 
the  pound,  and  3^  times  the  wmght  of  Ullow  in  caudles  6  U  the  pound.  But  its  light  being 
equal  to  that  of  5  of  the  latter  candles,  it  appears  from  the  above  uhle^  that  S  lbs.  weight  of 
eO,  value  9d^  in  an  Ai^gaiid,  art  equivalent  in  illuminatintt  power  to  3  lbs.  of  tallow  candles, 
whieh  cost  abeat  Si;  Tho  larger  •  ikm.  fiame  in  thd  above  candies,  the  greater  tljie  econom/ 
of  light" 

Until  I88ly  when  it  was  itfptaM^  eandlos  ware,  for  a  lengthened  period,  subject  to  aa 
'  » da^. ;  and  their  eooMunptioB  wia,  in  coaaaqaaace^  prel^  tetactiy  ascertained. 
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An  Aeeonnt  of  Uie  lUtM  of  Dutv  Mpsntely  ckarfei  on  Tallow,  Wax,  wai  Spenmceti  Oaaflaih  tlM 

Kuniber  of  Pounds'  Weifbt  of  e&eli  Sort  produced,  and  the  Total  annual  NeU  Bevenae  deilyed  firom 
Omdles,  la  Great  Britain,  In  each  Year  aince  1890.— (PaW.  Paper,  No.  466.  Ben.  1830.) 
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rBoth  spermaceti  and  tallow  eandlee  an  exported  to  a  very  ooiuiderable  amoimt  (iroQi  the 
United  States  to  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  South  Anezica.  New  Bedlb«d>  in  Massif 
cbuaetts,  is  the  principal  place  where  the  former  description  of  ihera  ave  awule ;  alUiougii 
Judd's  candles,  from  New  York,  are  those  which  are  in  the  highest  Teputew—.4iii«  Ed.] 

Cavdls,  Sale  or  Auction  by  Inch  ef,  is  when  a  sinaU  ^eoe  oC  candle  being  lighted,  tb» 
bystanders  are  allowed  to  bid  for  the  merchandise  that  i»  aelling :  Ih^  the  mooMBithe  ctttdla 
is  out,  the  commodity  is  adjudged  to  the  last  bidder. 

CANDLESTICKS  (Get.  Leuehiar  f  Da.  Kandehani  Fr,  Chanddier*  f  luCmtdA 
lieri  /  Sp.  CandeieroB  /  Rns.  PodBweKknik&)  aieof  silver,  bra«,  mn,  bioiize^  tin  japaaned*, 
or  copper  plated,  made  of  difTerent  patterns  and  sorts.  The  best  plated  oaadlestidu  an 
manuiactored  at  Shcifield ;  the  common  sort  of  plated  oneSft  aa  also  bcaas,  japanned,  dec,  avt 
made  at  Birmingham. 

CANELLA  ALBA  (Fr.  Canelle  blan<Ae  /  Ger.  Weuatr  Zimmd  ;  It  Conefo  himea, 
Sp.  CancUa  blanea  ;  Lat  Canelia  alba},  the  inner  bark  of  the  CaneUa  a&a,  a  tree  gt)owin& 
in  the  West  Indies.  U  is  brought  to  this  country  packed  in  casks  and  cases,  in  long  pieces^ 
some  rolled  in  quills  and  others  flat ;  the  quilled  sort  is  considerably  thicker  Uwn  cinnamoQ* 
and  the  flat  nearly  ^  of  an  inch  in  thickneas.  The  quilled  pieces  are  yellow  on  both  sides  9 
the  flat  pieces  are  yellow  on  the  outside  and  pale  brown  within.  The  odour  of  both  kindsi 
when  fresh  broken,  W  aromatic,  something  like  a  mixture  of  doves  and  rinnsmni ;  and  the 
taste  slightly  bitter,  and  extremely  warm  and  puogent. 

CANES.    See  Bamboo,  BA-rrAva. 

CANNON,  CANNONS  (Du.  Xanoneji;  Fr.  Conoif/  Gee.  Kanmm/  It  Canwrnif 
Pal  Dziala  /  For.  Canhoet  /  Rus.  PusehHi  Sp.  CanonnBf  Sw.  JCcmon),  a  kind  of  long 
hollow  engines  for  throwing  iron,  lead,  er  stone  bafls  by  the  force  of  gunpowder.  They  are 
commonly  made  of  iron,  bkt  frequently  also  of  a  mixture  of  eopper,  tin,  and  btass. ,  Ths^ 
are  either  cast  hoHow,  or  solid  and  then  bored ;  thooe  made  in  the  latter  way  being  veiy^ 
superior.  Brass  cannons,  or  cannons  made  of  mixed  metal,ave  said  not  to  be  so  weQ  ca^ 
culated  for.hard  service,  or  quidt  and  continued  firing,  as  those  made  of  iron.  The  propor^ 
tions  of  the  ingredients  used  in  making  the  former  do  not  difler  raalsrially  in  diflerent  coun- 
tries, though  ^y  rarely  coincide.  To  240  lbs.  of  metal  fit  for  casting,  we  commonly  pu( 
68  lbs.  of  copper,  5d  lbs.  of.  bras%  snd  19  lbs.  of  t».  To  4,»00  lbs.  of  nDetal  fit  for  casting; 
(he  Genaans  pui  3,687^  lbs.  of  copper,  304f|.  lbs.  of  braes,  and  307}^  lbs.  of  tin. 
Others,  again,  use  100  lbs.  of  copper,  6  lbs.  of  hrass,  and  9  lbs.  of  tin ;  and  oth^  100  lbs.  of 
coppery  10  lbs.  of  brass,  and  16  lbs,  of  tin. 

It  seems  to  be  the  geneml  opinion  that  cannon  were  first  made  use  of  in  1336  er  1338 ; 
hut  Don  Antonio  de  Capmany  has  produced  some  statements,  which  noder  it  almost  certain 
that  some  sort  of  srtiUery  wss  used  by  the  Moors  in  Spain  so  early  as  1313. — (Que»tiont$ 
CriHeas,  p.  181.  dec)  Cannons  wexe  certainly  used  by  the  English  in  1347  at  the  siege  of 
Calais,  and  by  the  Venetians  at  Ohiogsia  in  1966»  and  in  their  wars  with  the  Genoese  in 
1379  and  1360.  The  Tuiks  employed  them  at  the  sieges  of  Constantim^e,  in  1394  and 
1463.  When  first  tntrodaeed,  thiey  wtsre  fer  the  most  port  veiy  heavy  and  unwieldty^  and 
threw  bells  of  an  enormous  sin;  the^  wen,  howwer,. owing  toi  their  fkaqoently  burstiiiff, 
about  as  dangerous  to  those  using  them  as  to  their  -opponents  Then  iaa  valuaHe  aitidv 
on  die  construction  and  history  ^feannons  in  Rees^a  gycfo/wrffgy  buUtwas  pnbliiriiod  pia^ 
vionsly  to  the  appearance  of  Caproany's  woik  refinred- to  above. 

CANTHARIDES,oa  SPANISH  FLY  (Fr.  Oa^utridn^  MouOwedEitpvgnt,  Ger^ 

Vaniandas),  This  insect  is  found  on  a  variety  of  shrubs  in  Spain,  Italy,  Franoe,  Ak 
Those  used  in  this  country  ars  impoiM  part^  fion*  Sieily,  hit  prinei[MU3FiEom  Asliacan, 
packed  in  casks  and  small  ebosto.  The  best  see  of  a  lively  fiMlfcodloai^  asondt  sise,  amft 
lomAanldy.    They  av!9  frw^uentl^  adulterated  with  the  ifeftlbftl^ 
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^bhablefiy  Hs  fonri,  whtcfa  is  squarer  iSian  tiw  canthftrii,  and  by  ite  Mack  feet  If  they 
i»  properly  dried  and  protected  from  the  air,  they  may  be  kept  for  a  very  long  period 
— (7%0BM0»*«  I>i9pensaitny,) 

CANTON,  one  of  the  greatest  empoiiums  in  the  East,  lanking,  aa  a  port  of  trade,  either 
before,  or  immediately  after  Calcutta,  aitnated  in  the  provinee  of  Quantong,  in  China ;  being  the 
only  place  in  that  empire  fiaqueiited  by-European  trader^:  iatS3^  7'  10"  N.,loB.lld<='  14' £. 

Canton  stands  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Pekiang  RiTer,  wfaidi  flows  from  the  mteriof 
io  a  naingable  stream  of  800  miles  to  this  city,  where  it  is  father  broader  than  the  Thames 
at  London  Bridge ;  (ailing,  titar  an  a<MJtiona1  ooune  of  80  miles,  into  the  southern  sea  of 
China.  Near  its  jumotion  with  the  sea,  it  is  called  by  foreigners  Bocea  Tigris.  The  town 
is  larrounded  by  a  thick  wall,  built  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of  bzick,  and  is  divided  into  3 
parts  by  another  wall  ronning  east  and  west  The  northern  division  is  called  the  Old, 
and  the  sonthem  part  the  New  City«  In  the  old  city  is  the  Mantcbon  or  Tartar  general, 
wiUi  a  garrison  of  Mantcbon  troops  under  his  oommand.  The  Ueutenanfe-goTemor  or 
Fooyuen's  office  is  also  in  the  old  eity,  bat  the  governor  and  Koppo  (principal  customs  offi* 
csr^  reside  in  the  new  ci^,  not  for  from  the  iiver. 

All  foreign  commerce  is  oondttcled  In  the  south-west  sabnrb,  where  the  forei^  factories 
are  situated ;  and  which,  with  the  other  suburbs,  is  probably  not  less  populous  than  the 
eity  itself.  The  residence  of  Europeans  is  confine!  to  a  very  small  space,  on  the  banks  of 
the  rh'er;  which  might,  however,  be  as  pleasant  as  a  crowded  mercantile  place  can  well  be^ 
were  it  not  for  the  great  number  of  small  dweiUng  froc/s,  which  eover  the  face  of  tiie  river. 
The  people  who  occupy  the  larger  portion  of  these  boats  are  siud  to  hn^e  eomo  otiginaJiy  from 
the  south ;  and  being  a  foreign  and  despised  race,  were  not,  at  first,  aUowed  to  dwell  on  shore ; 
bnt  most  of  the  ^stbictions  between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  people  have  been  abolbhed. 

AltluMigfa  Canton  is  situated  nearly  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as  Calcntta,  there  is  a 
sonsiderable  difierenee  in  their  temperature ;  the  former  being  much  the  coolest,  and  requir* 
ing  fires  during  the  winter  months.  The  streets  of  Canton  are  very  narrow,  paved  with 
UtUe  round  stones,  and  flagged  close  to  the  sides  of  the  houses.  The  front  of  every  house  is  a 
shop,  and  those  of  particular  streets  are  laid  out  for  ihs  supply  of  stiangcn ;  China-street  is 
«ppropriated  to  Europeans ;  and  here  the  productions  of  almost  every  part  of  the  globe  are 
Io  be  found.  One  of  the  shoi^eepers  is  always  to  be  found  rittrng  on  the  counter,  writing 
with  a  camel's  hair  brush,  or  ealculatkig  with  his  swanpan,  on  which  instrament  a  Chinese 
will  perform  operations  in  numbcirs  With  as  much  celerity  ss  the  most  expert  European 
ariUuaaUcian.  This  part  of  Canton  being  much  fi^aented  by  the  seamen,  every  artifice  is 
used  by  the  Chinese  retailers  to  attract  their  attention ;  each  of  them  having  an  English 
aame  fcir  himself  painted  on  the  outside  of  his  shop,  besides  a  number  of  advertisements 
composed  fi>r  them  by  the  sailors  in  theh'  own  peculiar  idiom.  The  latter,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, are  often  duped  by  their  Chinese  friends,  who  have,  in  general  picked  up  a  few  sea 
phrases,  by  which  the  seamen  are  induced  to  enter  their  shops ;  but  they  suit  each  othei 
axtremaly  weU ;  as  the  Chinese  dealers  possess  an  imperturbable  command  of  temper,  laugh 
heartily  at  their  jokes  without  understanding  them,  ^md  humour  the  seamen  in  all  tb^r  sallies 

Ships  only  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Whampoa^  about  15  miles  below  Canton ;  loading 
wad  unloading  by  means  of  imdve  boats. 

The  Chinese,  considered  ss  traders,  sore  eminently  active,  persevering,  and  mtelligent 
They  are,  in  fact,  a  highly  commercial  people ;  and  the  notion  that  was  once  very  generally 
entertained,  of  their  being  peculiarly  diaractsrised  by  a  contempt  of  commerce  and  of  strangers, 
Is  as  utterly  unfounded  as  any  notion  caii  possih^  be.  Basiness  is  transacted  at  Canton 
with  great  despatch;  and  it  is  afikmed,  by  Mr.  Milbum,  and  by  most  of  the  witnesset 
examined  before  the  late  parliamantary  committoes,  that  there  is  no  port  in  the  world, 
where  cargoes  may  be  sold  and  bought,  unloaded  and  baded,  with  more  business-like  speed 
and  activity. 

The  leans  whether  real  or  pretended,  of  disturbances  arising  from  a  want  of  discipline  in 
die.erews  of  privste  ships*  have  been  proved  to  be  in  a  great  degree  futile ;  the  Americans 
and  other  private  traders  having  rarely  experiensed  the  slightest  ioconvenience  from  any 
tumults  between  their  sailors  and  the  natives. 

Provisions  and  refreshments  of  all  sorts  are  abundant  at  Canton,  and,  in  gv^neral,  of  an 
excellent  quality  ;  nor  is  the  prico  exorbitant  Every  description  of  them,  dead  or  alive, 
is  sold  by  weight  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  Chinese  make  no  use  of  rnilk,  either  in  its 
liquid  state,  or  in  the  shape  of  curds,  butter,  or  cheese.  Among  the  delicacies  of  a  Chinese 
market  are  to  be  seen  horse  flesh,  dogs,  cats,  hawks,  and  owls.  The  country  is  well  sup- 
plied with  fish  from  the  numerous  canals  and  rivers  by  which  it  is  intersected. 

Foreign  Factorie9.-^thea»  extend  for  a  constderable  way  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  at 
the  disUmce  of  about  100  yards.  They  are  named,  by  the  Chinese,  hongs,  and  resemble 
long  courts,  or  closes,  without  a  thoroughfare,  which  generally  contain  4  or  6  separate 
houses.  They  are  built  on  a  broad  quay,  and  have  a  parade  in  front  This  promenade  is 
railed  in,  and  is  generally  called  Respondentia  Walk ;  and  here  the  European  merchants, 
C4KnBianders,  and  officers  of  the  ships,  meet  after  dinner  and  enjoy  the  cool  of  the  evening. 

a»9 
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The  Engluh  hongj  or  factory,  for  surpanes  the  others  in  deganee  and  extent  Thia,  wifll 
the  American  and  Dutch  hong9»  are  the  only  ones  that  keep  their  national  flags  flying.  The 
neighbourhood  of  the  factories  is  occupied  with  warehouses  for  the  reception  of  European 
goods,  or  of  Chinese  productions,  until  they  are  shipped.  In  1822,  during  a  dfoodAiI  con- 
flagration that  took  place  at  Canton,  the  Brittsh  factories,  and  above  10,(MM>  odier  hooses 
were  destroyed ;  on  which  oceasi^  the  East  India  <>omp«By*s  bas  was  astimated  U. 
500,000/.  sterling,  three  fifths  in  woollens. 

For  the  space  of  4  or  6  miles  opposite  to  Canton,  the  riYsr  icsemblea  an  extensive  floating 
city,  consisting  of  boats  and  vessels  ranged  parallel  to  each  other,  leaving  a  ttarrow  passage 
for  others  to  pass  and  repasib  In  these  the  owners  reside  with  their  frmilies ;  the  latter 
rarely  visiting  the  ahore. 

All  the  business  at  Canton  with  Europeans  is  transacted  in  a  jargon  of  the  English  ian^ 
guage.  The  sounds  of  such  letters  as  B,  D,  R,  and  X,  are  utterly  unknown  in  China.  Ii>- 
stead  of  these  they  substitute  some  other  letter,  such  as  L  for  R,  which  occasions  a  Chinese 
dealer  in  rioe  to  offer  for  sate  in  English  a  rather  unmarketable  eommodily.  The  name 
mandarin  is  unknown  among  the  Chinese;  the  word  used  by  them  to  denote  a  person  in 
authority  being  quan.  Mandarin  is  a  Portuguese  word  derived  fh>m  the  veifo  mandta^,  to 
command. — (HuTnil/ofCe  Btut  India  Gazetteer  f  MUburfCt  OrienL  Commerce  i  Companion 
to  Angh-Chinejie  Calendar ^  Maeao,  1832,  SftS) 

Conduct  of  Chifuat  Gooemment^^^-Tbi  only  real  difficulty  in  trading  vrith  China  origin* 
ates  in  the  despotism,  pride,  and  jealousy  of  the  government,  and  in  this  general  odrruptioa 
of  its  officers.  The  former  affects  to  treat  all  foreigners  with  contempt,  and  is  always  ex« 
posing  them  to  insult;  while  the  latter  endeavour  to  multiply  and  enforce  vexatious  reguh^ 
tions  and  demands,  that  they  may  profit  by  the  douceurs  given  for  their  evasion.  Hitherte 
we  have  submitted  with  exemplary  forbearance  to  every  annoyance  the  Chinese  anthoritiee 
have  chosen  to  inflict;  but  it  is  questioned  by  some  whether  this  be  the  most  poKtio  course* 
The  imbecility  and  powerleesness  of  the  government  is  at  least  equal  to  its  pride  and  pre* 
sumption ;  and  in  the  event  of  its  attempting  to  stop  the  trade,  or  to  ssbject  those  engajged 
in  it  to  unmerited  ill  treatment,  it  is  contended  that  we  ought,  in  the  event  of  redress  being  re^ 
fused  on  the  presentation  of  a  remonstrance,  to  vindicate  our  rights  by  force.  We  are  rather 
disposed  to  concur  in  this  opinion.  We  believe  that  little  more  than  a  demonstration  wouM 
be  necessary ;  and  that  the  appearance  of  a  single  ship  of  the  line  in  the  Chinese  seas  wouM 
have  more  influence  over  the  court  of  Pekin  than  a  dozen  ambassadors.  But  it  is  essential, 
before  employing  this  sort  of  negodators,  that  we  be  well  assured  that  we  have  jusdce  on 
our  side,  and  that  our  own  misconduct  haa  not  occasioned  the  iotenraptions  md  annoyancea 
complained  of.  The  superintendents  about  to  be  sent  to  Contofr— (see  /Mwf  )-^^oukl  be 
vested  with  fbU  powers  to  prevent,  if  possible,  and,  at  all  events,  suitably  to  punbh,  any 
British  subject  who  may  act  so  as  to  give  just  cause  of  oflence  to  the  Chinese.  We  iMve  ft 
right  to  claim  fair  treatment  from  them,  aewe  have  a  rig^t  (o  claim  it  from  the  Americana,  or 
any  other  people ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  expect  Aat  our  claim  should  be  regarded,  unless  we 
lespect  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  the  equitable  rules  and  regnlations  of  the  government 
Thide  to  the  North  of  CAtrML--»At  pieaent,  ell  foreign  trade  with  Chma  is  confined  to  the 
port  of  Canton ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  for  a  long  time  after  China  was  visited  by  Brittsh 
ships,  and  it  appears  highly  probable  that  it  will  be  again  extended  towards  the  north.  The 
interesting  details  given  in  the  account  of  the  voyage  of  the  ship  Amherst  along  tho  Chinese 
coasts  show  that  the  pMpie  are  every  vriiere  most  anxious  for  an  hnteroourse  with  foreigners^ 
and  thst  the  law  is  the  only  obstacle  to  its  being  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent.  But, 
where  the  people  are  ao  well  disposed  to  trade,  the  officers  so  corrupt,  and  the  government  ae 
imbecilo,  it  may,  we  think,  be  4iriy  anticipated  that  the  unalterable  lavrs  of  the  "  Celestial 
Empire"  will  not  prove  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  such  private  individuals  as  may  ohuose  te 
engage  in  a  clandestine  trade  with  the  northern  provinces.  The  smuggler  is  even  more  om> 
nipotcnt  in  China  than  in  Spain.  The  extent  and  perfect  regularity  with  which  the  trade 
in  opium  is  carried  on,  in  defiance  of  all  the  eflTorts  of  goverument  far  its  suppression, 
shows  bow  unable  it  is  to  contend  against  the  inclinations  of  its  subjects,  which,  fortunatelyt 
are  all  in  &vour  of  a  free  and  liberal  intercourse  with  foreigners. 

.Mawir^.— itccoanu  ire  kept  at  Ointtin  in  Uel>,  inaoe,  caiidttrlnes,  aDd  cash  t  tke  cael  heinf  aivUed 
into  10  aiace,  100  carutarines,  or  1,000  cash.  There  is  hut  «n«  kiud  of  money  msdi:  in  China,  called  cael^ 
which  is  not  CQin<?d  but  cant,  and  whfch  is  only  U9ed  for  aiuall  pnymetils  ;  it  is  cotnpnsod  of  eix  part* 
of  coppt^r  and  4  of  lead  ;  It  is  round,  mnrked  oii  one  side,  and  rather  mii<ed  at  the  cdres,  wifb  a  square 
liole  in  the  middifl.  Tbeso  pieces  are  commonly  c»rried,  Itke  beads,  on  a  sirHif  of  wire.  A  tael  of 
fuie  silver  should  be  worth  1,000 cash;  but,  on  account  o<'  their  convenience  for  coainiDn  use,  tbeir 
price  is  sometimes  so  nincb  raised  tlmt  only  750  rash  are  fciv(^n  fnr  the  lael. 

Foreign  coins,  however,  circulate  hAre,  porticularly  Spanish  dntlnrs ;  and  fbr  small  change  they  are 
cnt  into  very  exact  proportions,  but  afterwards  weighed ;  for  which  purpose  merchants  generally 
evry  scales,  cnlUA  dotchin,  made  somewhat  at\i;r  the  plan  of  the  English  steelyaids. 

The  tael  is  reckoned  at  C«.  8rf.  sterling  in  the  books  of  the  East  India  Ooinpany :  but  Its  value  varies, 
and  is  generally  computed  aeoordiag  to  the  price  paid  per  ounce  for  ffpanlRh  dollars  In  Londoo.    The 


tables  given  for  this  proportionai  value  may  be  calculated  in  pence  eterUng,  by  the  multiplier  ISOS. 
Thus,  if  the  price  of  the  Spanish  dollar  be  wd.  per  ounce,  the  value  of  the  tael  will  be  CO  mnltiplicd 
hy  1*208  =  73-48rr.;  If  at  Mi.,  the  value  of  the  Uel  wilt  be  79-72Sd.;  and  for  any  other  price  In  the 
1  proportion. 
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ff  Ooldand  SUver.—Th^  finenest  of  ^old  and  sliver  la  expreiMd  by  divldine  the  welglK 
Into  100  parts,  called  toqii«s  or  touch ;  iiimllar  to  the  inndprn  practice  of  France.  Thuii,  if  an  inpot  1>« 
0  touch,  it  ia  understood  to  contain  7  parts  of  alloy  and  M  of  pure  metal,  niaking  in  the  vv-hole  100. 

The  Oneness  of  the  precious  metals,  expressed  in  these  deciuiul  proportions,  may  be  converted  into 
Bnglish  proportions  by  the  following  analusries  :— Suppose  jrold  is  9l'0G  touch,  say,  as  100:  01-60  : :  1*2: 
II,  the  standtrd,  and  vice  vtrsi ;  and  to  convert  standard  silver  into  touch,  say,  as  2K) :  233 : :  100:  92i5, 
the  touch  of  sterlinf  stlirer.  Pure  fold  or  silver  without  alloy  Is  called  by  the  Chinese  sycee  ;  and 
flooietimes,  when  of  less  purity,  the  metal  is  accepted  as  sycee. 

Sat>9r  ImgtU  afe  used  as  money,  and  weigh  from  |  a  tael  to  100  taels,  their  value  being  determined 
by  their  weight.    These  Ingots  are  of  the  best  sort  of  silver :  that  is,  about  94  touch. 

OnU  JngoU.—Qo\A  IS  not  considered  as  money,  but  as  merchandise :  it  is  sold  in  regular  ingots  of  a 
determlnerf  weight,  which  the  English  call  shfies  of  gold ;  the  largest  of  these  weigh  10  taels  each ; 
And  the  gold  is  reckoned  01  touch,  though  it  may  be  only  03  or  93. 

Hreiahu.—Co\A  Mid  silver  are  we ighnd  by  the  catty  of  Ifl  taels ;  the  lael  Is  divided  into  10  maee,  100 
eandarines,  or  1,000  rash.  100  taels  are  reckoned  to  weigh  120  ok.  lOdwts.  Troy,  which  makes  the 
Uel  equal  to  579*8  English  grains,  or  37-566  graiomes. 

The  principal  weights  for  mercbandlae  are  the  picul,  the  catty,  and  the  tael ;  the  picul  being  divided 
fnto  100  catties,  or  1 ,600  Uels. 

Lbe.    or.,      dwts. 
1  Tael  weighs, avoirdapois  -  •      0       1       $-333"     Hoe. 

ISTaels.or  Icatty  .  .  -        1       6       6-333 »      Ulb. 

lOOCaittes,  or  1  plcttl  .  -  -    133       5       5333  =  133i  lbs. 

Heace  (be  pioul  weighs  00  •fTS  kiloframmes,  or  101  lbe.  0  oc.  8dwta.  13  grs.  Troy. 

The  above  weights  are  sometimes  otiierwise  denominated,  especially  by  the  natives :  thus,  the 
catty  is  called  gin  ;  the  tael,  lyang;  the  mace,  Ichen  ;  the  candarine.  fivan ;  and  the  ensh,  lis. 

There  are  no  commercial  mensures  In  China,  as  all  dry  goods  and  liquids  nre  sdld  bv  weight.  la 
delivering  a  cargo,  English  weights  are  used,  and  afterwards  turned  into  Chinese  piculs'and  catties. 

Ijmg  .MMMrc.-~That  used  in  China  is  the  covld  or  cobre ;  it  is  divided  into  10  punts,  and  is  equal  to 
t-37I3  metres,  or  I4.ft!25  Bnglish  inches. 

The  Chineee  have  4  different  measures  answering  to  the  font,  viz. 

Metres.    Eng.  Inches. 
The  foot  of  the  mathematical  tribunal   *-  0*333  »  13- 125 
The  builder*s  foot,  called  congpu         -  «  0-3228  »  12  7 
The  tsflors'  and  tradesmen's  foot        ¥  *  0*3383  =  13*33 
-      The  foot  used  bv  engineers  -       *•  «>  0'd311  >=  12*05 

The  II  contains  180  fathoms,  each  10  feet  of  the  last  mentioned  length ;  therefore  the  li  -  1,897}  Enc- 
Itsh  feet}  and  192}  lis  measure  a  mean  degree  of  the  meridiiin  nearly  ;  but  EiiropKau  missionaries  In 
China  have  divided  the  degree  into  200  lis,  each  II  making  1,826  English  feet ;  which  gives  the  degree 
09*166  English  miles,  or  11131  French  nyriametres. 

JSarspsoji  Trad*  at  C«n/«a.>-Aii  soon  as  a  vessel  arrives  among  the  islands  which  fVont  the  entrance 
to  the  Canton  river,  she  is  generally  lioarded  by  a  pilot,  who  conducts  her  into  Macno  roads.  The 
entrance  is,  however,  se  snfe,  thatsbiits  posh  on  without  waiting  for  the  pilot,  who,  if  the  weather  he 
bad*  is  sometimes  long  in  coming  on  boacd.  The  pilots*  names  ar4  roristered  at  the  Keun-min-fbo's 
office,  near  Macao ;  and  for  a  licence  to  act,  the  sum  of  600  dollars  is  paid.  The  person  who  takes  out 
the  licence  sometimes  knows  nothing  alMut  ships  or  the  river ;  bnt  employs  ftsheririen  to  do  \\if  duty. 
On  the  vessers  arrival  at  Macao  roads,  the  pilot  goes  on  shore,  tn  report  her  at  the  office  of  the  k^un- 
mia-foo,  who,  when  he  has  received  answers  to  his  inquiries,  gives  a  pennii  for  her  to  pass  through 
the  Bogue,  and  orders  a  river  pilot  on  board.  This  pilot  seldom  reiiairfi  on  board  the  vessel  before  21 
hours  have  elapsed.  When  arrived,  the  vessel  proceeds  through  the  Bogue,  and  up  the  Canton  river 
to  Whampoa. 

Every  ship  that  enters  the  port  is  required  to  have  a  hong  merchant  as  security  for  the  duties,  and  a 
linguist,  and  comprador,  before  she  can  commence  unloading.  The  master  is  required  to  give  a  writ- 
ten declaration,  in  duplicate,  solemnlv  nfflrming  that  the  ship  has  brought  bo  opium.  The  East  India 
Company's  ships  alone  are  excused  giving  this  declaration. 

Tbe  hong  or  security  merchants  (at  prssent  10  In  number)  are  the  only  Individuals  legaHy  permhted 
to  trade  with  foreigners.  To  obtain  this  privilege,  thev  have  to  pay  largrly ;  and  when  once  become 
BMrchants,they  are  rarely  allowed  to  retire, and  are  at  all  times  subject  to  severe  exact  ions  Aroni  the  local 

Kivernment.  The  linguists  are  government  Interpreters,  who  procure  permits  for  delivering  and  tak< 
g  in  cargo,  transact  all  the  Custom-house  business,  and  keep  accounts  of  the  duties.  All  the  minor 
charges  of  the  government,  also,  are  paid  by  them ;  in  consideration  of  which  they  receive  a  fee  of 
.  abnnt  173  dollars,  previously  to  tbe  vessefs  departure. 

When  a  vessel  wishes  to  discharge  or  receive  cargo,  the  linguist  is  infi>rmed,  a  day  or  two  previously, 
what  kind  of  goods  are  to  be  received  or  discharged,  and  in  what  quantities.  He  then  applies  for  a 
permit,  which  being  issued,  the  lighters  or  chop-boats  proceed  to  Whauipoa,  where  they  usually  ar- 
rive on  the  evening  of  the  second  or  morning  of  the  third  day.  For  a  single  boat  the  liuguisi  receives 
ft  ISsf  of  83  dollars  ;  but  If  a  permit  be  obuined  for  from  2  to  6  boau  at  a  tiin^  the  fee  for  each  boat 
is  only  11  taels  2  mace  6  cand.,  or  about  15}  dollars. 

When  the  goods  are  ready  to  be  landed  from  or  sent  to  the  ship,  the  hoppo (principal  Custom-house 
oAcer)  sends  a  domestic,  a  writer,  and  a  police  runner;  the  hong  merchant  wlio  has  secured  the  ship 
•ends  ft  domestic,  called  a  court  going  man  (one  who  attends  at  tbe  public  offices,  on  ordinary  occ4i- 
slons.  In  behalf  of  his  master);  and  the  linguist  sends  an  accountant  and  interpreter,  to  attend  at  the 
examination  of  the  goods.  Thehonj  merchants  are  always  held  responfihie  by  the  government  for 
paying  all  duties,  wht^ther  on  Imports  or  exports  in  foreivn  vessels ;  and,  therefore,  when  goods  are 
purchased,  it  Cscustoraary  for  the  parties,  before  fixing  the  price,  to  arrange  between  themselves  who 
Is  actually  to  pay  tbe  duties.  Tbe  hong  merchants  are  required  to  consider  the  duties  payable  to 
government  as  the  most  important  part  of  their  affairs.  If  a  merchant  fail  tn  pay  at  the  proper  period, 
bis  bong,  house,  and  all  his  property  are  seiEad,  and  sold  to  pay  the  amount ;  and  if  all  that  he  (los- 
•esses  be  Inadequate,  he  is  sent  into  banUhment  at  EIn,  in  Western  Tnriary,  which  the  Chinese  call 
tbe  **cold  country;"  and  the  body  of  hong  inerrhants  are  commanded  to  pay  in  his  stead. 

Of  an  Import  cargo,  each  chop-boat,  according  to  rultt,  which,  however,  is  not  rigidly  enforced, 
•hoald  contain,— of  woollens,  camlets,  and  long-ells,  140  hales { tin,  500  bars ;  lead,  600  pig's ;  Bombay 
cotton,  55  bales ;  Bengal  cotton,  80  bales ;  l>etel-nut,  pepper,  &c.  300  piculs. 

Of  export  goods,  a  chop-boat  should  take,— of  tea,  600  chests ;  of  other  sorts  o**  goods,  500  piculs 
If  more  than  this,  the  hong  merchant  gives  to  the  chop-boat,  for  each  additional  pi  ul,  6}  dollars. 

In  calculating  the  duties  on  export  goods,  90  catt  ies  are  considered  100.  The  woollens,  long-ells, 
and  camlets,  are  measured  by  the  chang  of  10  covids,  without  any  deduction ;  and  single  articles  an 
numbered.  * 

Each  ship  may  export,  of  silk,  88  plcula ;  the  duty  on  each  picul  is  10}  dollars.  Those  ships  that  want 
more,  avail  thtiniselvcff  of  the  names  of  ships  which  have  exported  none ;  ftnd  the  Custom-house  con  • 
aires  at  this,  on  receii  ing  a  fise  of  U}  doUars  per  picnl.  . 
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If,  after  enterhig  tbt  port,  any  persons  tranabip  foods,  h  is  coosidered  that  tbe  oms  ship  sold  them 
to  the  other ;  nnd,  in  that  case,  the  same  duty  has  to  be  paid  as  if  the  goods  were  brought  up  to  Oa«- 
ton.    Provisions  are  not  included  in  this  regulation 


Ships'  boats  are  not  allowed  to  carry  up  or  down  any  thing  chargeable  with  doty. 
Gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron  are  pmhibited  to  be  exported;  a  few  culinary  utenaili 
ception.    When  it  is  desired  to  export  treasure,  the  hong  merchant  most  make  an  estimate  of  th« 


value  of  the  import  and  export  cargoes ;  and  whatever  balaoee  there  nuiy  be  in  Ikvour  of  the  sh^ 
may  then  be  shipped  off  as  treasure. 

The  whole  amount  of  tutenague  that  is  allowed  to  be  exported  by  foreign  ships,  ineluding  the  Potttt- 
guese  at  Macao,  is  100,000  catties ;  but  regulations  of  this  sort  may  be  easily  evaded. 

If  more  cargo  be  sent  to  a  ship  than  she  can  take  on  board,  and  afae  wishes  it  tp  be  shipped  on  bvard 
another,  it  must  be  done  within  three  days  after  announcing  the  goods  at  the  Ciistoai<hottBe»  and  « 
hong  merchant  must  state  it  to  government;  if  granted,  a  bong  merchant  and  lingo  Ut  are  prdered  to 
go  to  Whampoa  and  take  an  account  of  such  goods »  all  which,  with  the  expense  of  bnata,  runnera, 
dec.  at  Whampoa,  cosu  40  or 50  dollars.— (Cpaipaaitfnl#.4Mg-i0-(;AnMs  CtUmUirfor  163&,  pp.  90—101.) 

Hongf  or  Security  Merchantt* — ^It  may  be  euppoeed,  perhaps,  from  the  previoiis  'state- 
ments,  that  difficulties  ar0  occasionally  experienced  before  a  hong  merchant  can  be  prevaUfld 
upon  to  become  security  for  a  ship ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  None  of  them  has  ever 
evinced  any  hesitation  in  this  respect  The  Americans,  who  hare  had  as  many  as  firiy 
ships  in  one  year  at  Canton,  have  never  met  with  a  refusal.  The  captain  of  a  merchant 
ship  may  resort  to  any  hong  merchant  he  pteaaes,  and,  by  way  of  making  him  some  return 
i&r  his  becoming  sectirity»  he  generally  buys  from  him  100/.  or  900^  worth  of  goods.  Indj- 
viduais  are,  however,  at  perfi^  liberty  to  deal  with  any  hong  merchant,  whether  he  has 
secured  their  ship  or  not,  or  with  any  outside  merchant  s  that  is,  with  any  Chinese  mtr- 
chant  not  belonging  to  the  hong.  So  that,  though  there  are  only  10  hong  merchants  it 
Canton,  there  is,  notwithstanding,  quite  as  extensive  a  choice  of  merchants  with  whom  to 
deal  in  that  city,  as  in  either  Liverpool  or  New  York. 

Dutiei. — ^It  is  very  difficult,  or  rather,  perhaps,  impossible,  to  get  any  accurate  account  of 
the  duties  on  goods  exported  and  imported.  They  are  ahnost  always  paid  by  the  Chinese^ 
though  they  must,  of  course,  frequently  be  borne  by  the  foreigner.  Imported  goods  are 
weighed  on  board,  and  ihe  duty  paid  by  the  purchaser ;  the  duty  on  ihoee  exported  is 
paid  by  the  seller.  The  officers  are  notoriously  corrupt ;  and  it  is  a  omiinon  praetioe  to 
give  them  a  douceur  to  under-rate  the  weight  of  the  goods. 

Foreign  MerehanU. — ^These  consist  of  British,  American,  French,  Dutch,  Banish,  Swed- 
ish, Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  with  Persee  and  Indian  Mohammedan  British  subjects,  and  kk 
1832  amounted  in  number  to  above  110.  The  principal  mercantile  firms  consisted  of  8 
British  establishments,  7  American  establishments,  and  1  joint  French  and  Dutch  establish* 
ment  The  Americans,  French,  and  Dutch  have  each  a  consuhir  agent ;  and  though  tfaeae 
functionaries  be  not  publicly  recognised  by  the  Imperial  government,  all  public  business  is  con- 
ducted with  them  by  the  provincial  government,  through  the  agency  of  the  hoog  merehanta, 

^ewtpaptrtand  P%htic  JSocomtnodationt.'—AX  Canton,  there  are  3  Englith  newspapers ;  via.  the  **  Can- 
~  "  -   -  .  ..      —|a  PrlceCurrent;and  the  "Chinese  Courier,*' one©  a  ^ 


ton  Register,"  once  a  fortnight,  with  a  Price  Current ;  and  the  "  Chinese  Courier,*'  once  a  week.  Thets 
are  3  hotels,  a  billiard  room,  and  i  European  shops  or  warehouaes  upon  a  large  scale,  with  surgeooa, 
apothecaries,  watch-makers,  and  boat-builders. 

OtnBral  Raiet  of  Jlg$ney  CemmUshn  in  Ckina^  agreed  upon  the  1st  of  November,  1681  j  in  c 
tion  of  those  fixed  by  a  meeting  of  merehanu  oa  the  1st  of  March,  1993. 

I.  On  »n  nlet  or  poreliMCt  ei  foodi  except  ttao 


SparoaaL 


S,  On  all  mIm  or  portfann  of  opioia,  eoilM, «» 

cfaiaes),  quicWtvor,  eBmphortenoM,  binW 

iie«t%  diunoad*  and  otiMT  preeiowttoMLor 

pMrli,ahi|«,«iid  htont  .    8      ditto. 

aODfvhinMLtf  iafoodi     •  •  .  Sl«ditto. 

4.  Oo  ditto,  if  in  tNarara.  Vanioa,  or  bdh         •    1      dittos 
ft.ODnl«,pttrcliaM,oril>ipaiCBtorbvllia«     .    1       ditto, 
a  Od  all  ffoodt,  tr«uuT«,ae.  eauAford,  and  af. 
^     tnrivardi  wHtadraw*  or  aetit  to  auctloa,  and 

OBgDodt  ooMJiUMlfar  OMMliliMBl  daUvwr 

tootlwn         ....      I^ommnuoi 
7.0nl«rii«  9Dada,er  MUMriataadta«  ffaa  Mftl- 

■MM  or  ooatndi,  whci*  ao  otSer  wndnifl' 

aioo  it  deriTad  •   Sl-SpareaBt 

aonalladtajioaiormoqarfcrawpiinotoa  of 

Uwifs  wlMtber  iba  nodi  ara  oonalipMd  to 

0te a«ea( ornot,  aoB  wbere a eoaimbaioB af 

ft  par  ceat  is  not  eln/gad 
9l  JMcnritrcor  nanntoatagaa 

cially  raaniiM 

10.  GayaAtoeinc  Ull%  botob,  w  oQmt  < 

11.  Proeuridf  fireigM,  or  adTertfaioi  aa  agent  of 

ewBers  or  oMuaaadai%  oo  tfia  ainoaat  at 
fratcbl,  whether  Itie  naa  paaM»tKnMg«b  tha 
baodi  of  areata  or  aot   •  '6      ilfo, 

12.  Rcoeivinic  iaward  fMgM  •  •  1  dino^ 
l&atip<*diibQneaimta  .  •  •  1 1-9  ditto. 
14.  Cbvtariaxabipafbr  other  eaitlaa  -  •  St^diUo. 
la.  Effiwting  iMannea  or  writiog  orden  tor  ifr- 


17.  Eflbetimi  mnittaDcei  bf  Mlla  <tf  tba  ageal  or 
otherwise,  oa  pureliaaia|  or  aagpmtiag  liiUa 

9t  exdawfe    ....    IporewL 

18.  Bilii  af  exehaafa  vadBned,  aotod,  or  piv. 

.     s     dte 

I,  where  a  jtraeaa  at  law  or  ailtitratinB 
nry,  2  14  par  caat.|  aad  If  raeo- 

21.  Colleoiinc  hmw-raot       •  •  '   tl'ftd4lto» 

"  •       7o 


tUd 


XL  Letter!  of  ereJii  gnotad  tnr  narcuHle  par* 
pnaes  .... 

93.  Aetiof  fiv  ilw  attate  at  petaona  deeaaaad,  aa 

exaeoion,  or  adnuniatnlora  *    5      diSak 

24.  The  oABiffnneiit  of  the  eaUtea  of  ofban,  OB 

the  aiiKMDt  received  •   St4idittik 

9S.  All  <a<4i  roceipti,aot  aenrhif  r-witie  poTGhaaa 

of  rvKisaainotolharwMiapeeiaadabot-a     1       diilia. 
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27.  Tninftiippioir  gnoda  •  -  •    1 

2a  Upon  nil  advanna  not  pnnchanT  tiqafctatod, 
Ihe  n^oA  to  have  the  option  o(  tftnnfiof  a 
MttfHtd  enmm'ndnn  as  opoa  a  fresh  advtneo, 
provided  the  charge  do  not  occur  t«taa  i» 
(he  tame  jear. 

29k  At  the  option  of  fha  «it«at,  on  tbramoaal  do* 
tiled  or  credited  wtthia  the  year,  tociitdiaf 
iBtcreat.  awl  ezceplinii  oaly  iiona  oa  whkh 
a   rommiaiioa  of  ft  per  oaaC   hm  baea 

A-^ii  dwrfo  not  to  apply  to  fmjri ^o^ar 
a  balaneo  dM  on  aa  aeeeani  m«aa  ap  to 


'Li. 
balaitce  is  witLinwa  without  raaaoaatda 


partieelar  periiid,  nntcw  where   aacJi 
■ '-  wiUJrawa  --    - 


Port  Charges.— 'An  ibreign  ▼esself  trading  to  Canton  have  to  pay  a  measurement  charge,  Tarjlaf 
a«cording  to  the  siae  of  the  vessel.    For  this  purpose  they  are  divided  into  3  classes ;  vis. 


Ta^la. 


1st.  Vessels  of  100  covids  and  upwards,  pay       ......    7'874.7.'S5pereoTld. 

id.       "      above  190  and  under  100  oovlds        •  .  .  «  .    7-951,091       ^ 

td.       —      of  190  covids  and  under        .  .^  •  •  •  -    »*0G9,341       -^ 
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Tb*  diawmioitf  an  tekan  ftom  th*  miMn  to  the  fbremaat  fbr  die  leAfth,  and  betweon  the  fangways 
Tor  the  breadth  ;  these  two  numbera  multiplied  together,  and  divided  by  10,  give  the  tQeatarement  m 
covids ;  and  the  quotient  maUiplied  by  the  sum  to  be  paid  per  covid,  according  to  the  vessel's  size, 
gives  the  whole  amount  of  measurement  charge.  Of  this  amount,  only  10-llths  are,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  measurement  charge,  the  other  11th  part  being  a  fee  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  Imperial  dues. 

Ooee  a  year  the  hoppo  goes  In  person  to  superintend  the  measurement  of  vessels,  on  which  occasion 
he  goes  on  board  a  Company's  ship.  At  other  times  an  officer  is  sent  to  represent  him. 
.  The  item  next  In  importanoe  to  the  measurement  charge,  Is  what  Is  called  the  cumshaw  or  preeent, 
tmounthig,  according  to  the  reduced  rate,  to  the  sum  of  UOOO  983  taels,  or  2,S33  dollars,  except  on 
French,  Austrian,  and  Prussian  vessels,  which  are  required  to  pay  80  taels  more.  This  charge  does 
9ot  vary  with  the  sixe  of  the  ship ;  but  ia  the  same  whether  she  carry  100  or  1,000  tons.  The  cumshaw 
k  made  oj^  of  the  following  sums :  vie. 

The  eotrep6c  fees          .,.....-  810  691 

Port  clearance  fee        ........  480-490 

DUTerenee  of  scales,  carriage  to  Pekla,  dfce.,  679  per  cent,  on  the  above          •             -  87*150 

Fee  to  the  leant-taott,  or  superintendent  of  grain                 ....  I16'48t 

For  dliTerence  In  the  leang-taou'a  scales,  1*1  per  cent,  on  the  last  named  fee    -             -  1*881 

For  maklag  U  into  sycee,  7  per  cent,  on  the  whole                -             -             «             -  104*717 

Taels       1,600*683 


Vestelfl  loaded  with  rice  are  exempted  ftom  the  entreftAt  and  leang-taon's  fees,  as  also  from  the 
•easarement  charge ;  the  latter  by  command  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  in  1825;  and  the  two  former 
ay  previous  orders  of  the  local  government.  They  arc  likewise  exempted  from  certain  small  monthly 
and  daily  fees,  so  long  as  they  are  engaged  in  discharging  the  imported  rice ;  but  these  charges  com. 
vence  as  soon  as  the  veesei  hegins  to  take  in  an  export  cargo ;  and  the  port  clearance  toe,  with  the 
double  percentage  of  6}  and  7  per  cent.,  is  levied  alike  on  all  veesels,  A  vessel  Importing  rice,  in 
common  with  other  vessels,  la  required  either  to  receive  an  export  cargo,  ox  to  pay  about  300  dolUrs 
h  defettU  thereof. 

Until  the  measurement  charge,  present,  ice.  have  all  been  duly  paid»  no  vessel  can  obtain  her  grand 
fhop,  or  port  clearance  tnm  the  hoppo*s  olHce. 

The  other  fixed  charges  besides  tne  above  are,  190  dollars  fer  pilotage.  In  and  out ;  fees  paid  to 
boats  at  second  bar,  and  linguist's  and  comprador's  fees.  These  last  are  intended  to  remunerate  the 
•xpenses  incurred  on  account  of  various  daily  and  monthly  charges,  and  other  petty  fees,  besides  se- 
veral unauthorised  sums  exacted  bv  the  Inferior  local  omcers.  Lists  of  these  charges  have  been 
printed;  but  they  vary  so  much  m  particular  instances,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  attain 
any  eeruinty  with  respect  to  them. 

Thefollowinc  Is  an  example  of  a  veeael  of  the  lit  elais  subject  to  the  highest  rate  of  measurement 
Charge,  ftom  wnich  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  port  charges  on  other  vafleels  may  ba  obtained  :^ 
The  Olenelg,  897  tons. 

Length  f^om  mizen  to  foremast,  eovida  .....       83*1 

Which  multiplied  by  the  breadth,  Arom  gangway  to  gangway       ...       36*0 

And  divided  hy  10,  give*  the  dhnanaionfl  .....     21600 

Uoltlply  that  sum  by  ...••.       Taels        7*874765 

The  meaaurement  charge  will  be  1,701*416  taels,  which,  atTS  taels  par  100  dollars, « 

Bpanisb  dollars                 .......  t,a88 

Camshaw,  or  present,  taels  1,600*663,  at  73  per  100 «      ....  S,«0 

Pilotage  in  and  out                .......  190 

Bar  boats  and  other  small  charges,  about         .             .             -             .             •  90 

Lingnist^s  fees,  about            .......  173 

Comprador's  fees,  ahont                    -             •             .          >  •             •             •  SO 

Spanish  dollars        4,ft90 

Vessels  o/  the  Vd  class  are  charged  In  measnratneiit  from  I,90D  to  1,600  doOara,  and  those  of  the  3d 
Sixe  fifom  600  to  800  dollars.    The  corid  employed  Is  equal  to  about  14^  Inches. 

The  eonsequeace  of  this  mode  of  impoeing  the  port  duties  is,  that  while  they  are  very  moderate  on 
ships  of  4S0  or  500  tons  burden  and  upwaros,  they  are  very  heavy  on  small  ships :  and  hence  small 
oottntnr  ships  frequently  lie  ofT  Llntlng  Flora,  or  Large  Bay,  till  some  of  the  large  European  ships 
eome  n  eight,  when  they  shift  their  cargoes  on  boardthe  latter.  They  are  commonly  carried  up  to 
Canton  for  1  per  cent.,  by  which  means  the  duties  and  cumshaw  are  both  saved.  Chinese  Junks  are 
exempted  firom  the  port  dues. 

Captain  Coflln,  the  commander  of  an  American  ship  of  about  400  tons  register  trading  to  China,  in- 
formed the  late  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  whole  chnr&res  of  every  description 
falling  upon  his  ship.  In  enterins  and  clearing  out  flrom  Canton,  including  measurement  duty, 
cumshaw,  pAotage,  vkiuallijtg^  «f  thighipt  and  eontul^s/e*,  amounted  tu  between  7,000  nnd  8,000  dollars. 
— (OoBi^aiea  Uf  An^h'Chin»»$  CaUttdar^  pp.  101—103. ;  F%rtt  lUport,  Eotdetut^  p.  191.) 

BrUUh  Trade  toith  Canton, — ^The  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Canton  has  hitherto 
been  entirely  monopoUsed  by  the  East  India  Company  and  its  oMcsors.  Tea  has  always 
been  by  Ur  the  principai  article  of  import ;  and  it  is  mainly  owing  to  the  diffusion  of  the 
tasle  for  ttiie  article,  and  its  consamption  by  all  ranks  and  orders  of  the  community,  that  the 
tmde  has  increased,  notwithstanding  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  monopoly,  to  the  extent 
that  it  haa  done.  Besides  tea,  the  Company  formerly  imported  from  China  raw  sillc,  silk 
piece  goods,  nankeens,  mother-of>pearl  sheUa,  sandal  wood,  and  a  few  other  articles ;  but  of 
late  years  the  value  of  these  articlea  has  been  quite  inconsiderable. 

The  articles  exported  in  the  East  India  Company's  ships  from  England  to  China  con- 
sisted principally  of  woollens,  copper,  iron  and  lead,  glass,  earthenware,  and  jewellery. 
Bnllion  used,  formerly,  to  be  largely  exported  ;  but  recently  the  carrent  has  began  to  set  in 
die  opposite  direction,  and  bullion  has  been  imported  from  China  into  England. 
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The  invoice  value  of  the  Coinpaiiy*i  trade  between  China  and  England  In  the  ander-nentlcneit 
years  has  been — 


Y^ 

toEogbnd. 

Totel  Tlnporti  lad 
£>perli. 

MorehandiM. 

TreMui*. 

T«*L 

ftbrctiuditt. 

1814-15 
1815-16 
1830-31 
1831-32 

£ 

860,003 
926.920 
593,755 
398,475« 

£ 

127,605 
1,127.518 

£ 

087,788 

2,054,433 

593,755 

398,475 

£ 

1,967,078 
2,231,360 
1,861,960 
1,814,043 

£ 
2,055.766 
4,286,7»0 
2,455,735 

2,212,518 

•  Mem.— There  is  an  apparent  reduction  in  the  value  of  exports  of  merchandise  from  EnrUnd* 
arisinir  from  cargoes  to  the  amount  of  192,8101.  of  ihi9  season  havinf  been  despatched  afler  the  Ist  or 
May,  1832  :  allowing  for  the  consignments  so  deferred,  the  imports  into  China  from  England  wouMb« 
aujumenled  to  590,7851.,  and  the  total  of  imports  nnd  exports  lo  2,40i.828/. 

East  India  House,  25th  of  April,  1833. 

It  appears  from  this  account,  that  iha  merchandise  exported  from  Enfrtand  to  China  dnring  th« 
years  1814-15  and  1815-16  amounted,  at  an  average,  to  893,506/.  a  year,  exclusive  of  above  600,000{.  a 
year  in  treasure ;  whereas,  Uie  exports  of  merchandise  during  the  years  1830-31  and  1831-as  only 
amounted  to  592,270/.  a  year,  without  any  treasure  I  This  extraordinary  decline  strikingly  contraata 
with  the  results  of  tlie  free  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  India  In  the  same  years. 

Tlie  following  is  a  dctailod  Account  of  the  Value  of  the  Exports  by  the  East  India  Company  from 
Great  Britain  to  Cliina  darlug  liie  Five  Years  ending  the  Sth  of  January,  1826. 


SpeciaorOottll. 

1824.       1       1825. 

1826.       1       1827. 

1628. 

Cotton  manufactures      • 
Iron  In  bars  (British)      - 
Lead  and  shot    ... 
8kins  and  furs     -          -          - 
Woollens             ... 
All  (rther  article* 

Total  value  of  exports  by  the  \ 
East  India  Cumimny  to  China  j 

£ 

6,092 
13,4S2 
8,793 

67T585 
5,095 

£ 

15^02 

22,430 

33,516 

532.221 

8,467 

£ 

167 
17,214 
89,221 
31,151 
052,047 
6,058 

£ 

11,095 
3t>,067 
41.918 

.7m[068 
5,082 

£ 
20,752 
24,350 
32,154 

41M32 
8,137 

708,047 

612,139 

744,856 

852,030 

403,815 

Account  of  the  registered  Tonnage  employed  by  the  East  India  Company,  clearing  out  annually  froai 
the  Port  of  Canton  for  England,  and  of  tha  Charges  imposed  by  the  Ciiinese  on  the  Company** 
Ships  in  Canton  daring  the  undermentioned  Years* 


Yean. 

Clrnni  mi  tar 

CbtrrainTkclL 

Ralopcrl^cL 

▲awBOL 

1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 

27.904 
29,037 
27,431 
27,852 

01,518 
02,976 

85,691 
05.184 

<.     4. 
6    8 

80,500 
38,989 
28,564 
81,728 

The  following  is  a  detailed  Account  of  the  Quantities  and  Prices  of  the  different  Sorts  of  Teas  ez-> 
jmrted  from  China  in  1824-4^  and  1828-29  by  th«  Bast  India  Company,  to  Great  Britailn  and  Britisli 
America. 


Teu. 

ExporMloBniilud. 

Expoctwi  Id  tte  Korlb  AMrioa  OokaiiM. 

1824-25. 

1828-20. 

ia24<25. 

1828-20.            j 

QMBt-Oj. 

Avenn 

Prime  CmT 

perl^ 

Qdttititjr. 

Avertce 
PrineCol 

per  lb. 

QUMitU/. 

AvniffB 

Prime  Cnrt 

per  lb. 

QMsfitr. 

P«lb. 

Bohea 
Congou 
Campol 
8oncbong      - 
Pekoe 

Twankay      - 
Hyson  skin  - 
Young  hyson 
Ilvson 
Gunpowder  . 

Lbg. 

8,589,804 

18,773,989 

211,153 

269,456 

83,973 

8,791,405 

178,596 

666,562 

t.     d. 

0  0-301 

1  3307 
1    6*427 
1  10-501 
1  11-569 
1    4-460 

1  5-526 

2  7004 

4,198.004 

16,951.171 

507,881 

183,498 

5,471,633 
154,767 

1,149.371 

«.     d. 

0  0-512 

1  2&S7 
1    7-461 
1  10  870 

I    3^810 

1  4-238 

2  2-263 

Lhs. 
87,840 
61,733 

51,312 
3,530 
579,120 
163,029 
173,347 

S8,830 

«.     i. 

0  0-301 

1  3-600 

1  3067 

2  0-504 
1    3-831 

1  8309 

2  2n.« 
2    4-730 

In 
1828*20 

Lhf. 

100.9% 

014.616 

10.768 

146,758 
10,105 

83,2S4 

4,958 

s.    4. 

0  0-404 

1  0349 

1    0-500 

1    O'TOB 

1  480O 

2  6037 
2    0-511 

27,517,938 

28,617,280 

1,179,150 
27,517,938 

1,229.954 
28.617,280 

)  Britain  am 

1  Americi 

1  ill  the  yeai 

Whole  exports  ic 

-1824-25. 

1  28,607,668 

20,847.281 

In  IS31-32  the  total  exports  of  tea  by  the  East  India  Company  were,  to  England.  80,208,096  lbs. ;  tt 
North  American  colonies  1,276,856  lbs. ;  beint  together  31,470,0M  lbs.  The  aggregate  prime  cost  (i«r« 
ticulars  not  suted)  was  1.907.618t.— (JV.  B.—Fw  full  detalU  as  to  tha  l«a  trada,  sae  art.  Tka.) 
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The  Oompany'a  btuineia  in  China  ba«  been  oirried  on  by  an  eitabHf hncnt  of  public  officers,  con« 
■isting  of  is  supercargoep  and  ai  many  writers,  promoted  according  to  seniority ;  the  former  were 
paid  by  a  eomznission  chiefly  derived  from  the  monopoly  sales  of  tea  in  England,  and  the  latter  by 
fixed  salaries  ;  both  beinpsupplied  with  lod^fing  and  a  public  table  at  the  Company's  expense.  The  8 
senior  supercargoes,  called  the  select  coronuttee,  constituted  the  governing  body,  and  had  the  whole 
control,  not  only  of  the  Company's  trade,  but  politically  of  all  British  interests  in  China.  The  entire 
charges  of  the  Company's  China  establishment  in  1826-39  were  138,536^  ;  being 

£ 

-  A3,1S1 
.  10,230 

-  8,«57 

-  16,782 

-  49,440 


Twelve  supercargoes  .... 

Twelve  writers  .  .  .  -  - 

Tersons  filling  professional  and  other  distinct  oflices 
Renu  and  repairs  ef  private  apartments     - 
Rent  of  fiictory,  port  charges,  and  other  expenses 


The  Company's  business  was  wholly  conducted  with  the  hong  merchants,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Dnlicenaed  or  outside  merchants,  as  they  are  called.  The  select  committee  divided  amongst  such  of 
the  aol^renl  hong  merchants  aa  It  pleased,  the  whole  amount  of  the  Company's  export  and  import 
cargoee*  and  the  business  was  done  by  a  kind  of  baner  t  a  system  long  banished  among  the  free 
traders.  The  ships  employed  by  the  Bast  India  Company  in  the  China  trade  were  commonly  from 
1,000  to  between  1,400  and  1,500  tens  burden,  the  greater  proportion  being  from  1,300  to  1,400  tons. 

Trade  between  British  India  and  China, — The  trade  is  of  decidedly-  more  value  and  im- 
portance than  that  carried  on  between  Great  Britain  and  China;  a  result  which  seems 
mainly  a«cribab1e  to  the  circumstance  of  its  being  principally  in  the  hands  of  private  in- 
dividuals. The  f^reatest  article  of  export  from  India  to  Canton  used  to  be  cotton  wool,  prin- 
cipally from  Bombay ;  but  it  is  now  far  surpassed  by  opium,  the  imports  of  which  into  China 
have  sextupled  since  1816-17,  and  are  worth,  at  present,  about  13,500,000  dollars !  This 
increase  is  the  more  extraordinary,  seeing  that  opium  is  contraband  in  China ;  but  the  edicts 
of  the  emperors  are  as  unable  to  prevent  its  introduction,  as  the  proclamations  of  James  and 
Charles  were  to  hinder  the  use  of  tobacoo  in  England.  It  is  every  where  smuggled  with 
ease  and  safe^.  The  trade  was  at  6rst  principally  conducted  at  Whampoa ;  but  the  exac- 
tions of  the  Chinese  authorities  drove  it  to  Macao,  where  it  increased,  but  whence  it  was 
subsequently  driven  by  the  exactions  of  the  Portuguese.  It  is  now  principally  carried  on 
in  the  Bay  of  lintin.  Here  the  opium  is  kept  on  board  receiving  ships,  of  which  tliere  are 
frequently  not  less  than  12  quietly  lying  at  anchor,  without  danger  or  molestation  of  any 
sort. 

The  exports  from  China  to  India  consist  of  sugar  for  Western  India,  tea,  porcelain,  nan- 
keens, cassia,  camphor,  &,c ;  but  the  amount  of  these  is  not  veiy  considerable,  and  the  re- 
turns are  principally  made  in  bills  and  bullion. 

Opium  is  sold  by  the  resident  European  or  American  agents ;  and,  on  an  order  from 
these  for  its  delivery,  it  is  handed  over  to  the  smugglers,  who  come  alongside  the  ships  at 
night  to  receive  it ;  putting  the  naval  force,  Custom-house  establishment,  and  police  of  the 
empire  at  defiance.     We  subjohn  an 

Account  of  the  Imports  of  the  different  SorU  of  OpiasA  Into  China  ttom  1816-17  to  1830-31,  both 

Inclusive. 


U^ 

r»».»dB«»m. 

Malwa. 

Tot»L 

Tufkey.                1 

Na.oC 

^Tcr. 

Toul 

No.  of 

Aver. 

TofcU 

'No.  of 

Value. 

No.  of 

ATcr. 

Total 

Ch«.». 

Pric*. 

Vklu*. 

CbMti. 

Price. 

Vilue. 

Cbeiti. 

ChWU. 

Price. 

Value. 

DoOan. 

JMflUti. 

Dullart. 

DoUan. 

DoUan. 

DoOnn. 

IkMnrt. 

1N16-18I7 

3,610 

1,200 

3,132.000 

600 

875 

525,000 

3,210 

3,657,000 

750 

300 

375.000 

I^*I7.18!* 

9,530 

1,265 

3,200,150!  1,150 

612 

703,800 

Z,f^O 

3,001.250 

1,000 

610 

610,000 

1H1B-ISI9 

3.030 

1,000 

3,OV).000    1,?30 

725 

1,109,230 

4,5*10 

4,159,2.'^) 

700 

625 

437,500 

1819-lb^ 

2.tf70 

1,235 

3,667,950    1,620 

1.175 

1,915,250 

4.000 

3,5^3,000 

200 

975 

195,000 

1>>^»>-Ih21 

3,0)0 

1,000 

5,795,000!   1,720 

1,515 

2,()05,S0O 

4,770 

8,100.KK)        30!  lrV25 

45,750 

l«»Sl.l»-»  2,910 

2,075 

6,03ft,2'i0'  1,718 

1,325 

2.276,350 

4.0iS 

6,rin.6(>0      509,  K025 

512  500 

IS-ii-lJ^,  l,«2a 

1,552 

2,»28,l»30i  4,000 

1,2M) 

5,lf.0,000 

5,r2'2 

7,9b8,P:'.0      2S6j  1,270 

267,0b0 

l?<-23-lbJt   2.910 

1,600 

4,656,0001  4,172 

985 

3,659,100;     7.0v> 

8.5J5,HK) 

1        • 

I*s^l.l»525 

2,655 

1,175 

5,119,6251  6,000 

750 

4,500,000 

8.6.'>5 

7,fl9,eil^ 

IHl-S-l?**! 

31442 

913 

3,lll.755i  6,179 

723 

4,466,450 

9,rt2l 

7,f.a^,^<i:, 

•No    account    ban 

lr2rt.|S27 

3,661 

1,002 

3,668,565  j  6,308 

912 

5,941,520 

9,i'b9 

9.C10,0^^5 

been  kcptofTwr 

18i7-lb?S 

5,114 

998 

5,105,073]  4,361 

1,204 

5,251.760 

9,173 

10,3:C,833 

key  opium  during 

IS29-|rt29 

5.961 

910 

5,604.235    7,171 

966 

6,t>2fc..8^^0 

13,132 

ia,.^3.1,115 

these  years. 

l-<«-l«30;  7.143 

858 

5,149,577    6,837 

661 

5,907,580 

1 1.000 

12,0:j7,1.')7 

,           , 

1830-1831 

6,660 

869 

5,789,794^12,100 

587 

7,110,227 

18,760 
121,6»1 

12,900.031 
1231208^ 

Total  - 

50,489 

64,907,»4J65,496 

•    - 

58,260,9n 

3.406 

-     - 

2,4f»2  770 

lo  1831-32,  the  total  imirart  of  opium  into  China  was  21,062 oheets,  of  the  value  of  13,917,426  dolturt. 
The  steek  on  band,  1st  of  January,  1833,  was  5,110  chests.  Nine  tenths  of  the  opium  trade  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  Indiana.       ^ 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  i;eqenil  lesolts  of  our  trade  with  China  from  1814-  IS 
downwvds;-^ 
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jleeotint  of  the  Annual  Vfttm  of  th«  Trade  between  the  8u^«ctc  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Chln^  Aom 
1814-15  to  1830-31,  both  Incluaiye,  dittinguithing  the  Trade  of  the  Eaet  India  Company  fiooai  that  of 
indlvkluale. 


Ymn. 

VAerf£«porti»dfair 

1ML 

CMMI    of    Ibt 

Tnde  with 

ChiH. 

with  Chin. 

withChte. 

OaAecoBBtor 
WivUiiak. 

OBAeaoaolor 
iInC(»|mui7. 

1814-15 
1815-16 
1816-17 
1817-18 
1818-19 
1819-90 
1820-21 
1821-32 
1823-23 
1823-24 
1834-25 
1825-26 
1696-37 
1837-38 
1828-39 
1829-30 
1830-31 

9,573,910 
3.379,036 
3,034,031 
8^337,770 
3,916,338 
2,190,137 
3,828,030 
3,011,010 
3,047,793 
2,734,909 
3.333,191 
3,943,739 
3,761,404 
4.951.678 
8,795,066 

£ 
331,969 
356,470 
330,063 
710,100 
864,543 
334,807 
603,994 
460,657 
189,304 
731.435 
836,501 
301,603 
863,405 
878,347 
433,388 
808,767 
363,741 

£ 
2.795,539 
9,785,496 
8,364,114 
4.037,870 
8,880,875 
3,534,944 
8,931.033 
8,480,667 
8.337,096 
3,455,934 
3,158,783 
4,235,333 
4,136,809 
5,387,985 
4,3M.854 

9.856.776 
4.385  J99 
9,903,>)63 
9,188,033 
9,066,380 
8,098,456 
3,935,904 
«J00,435 
3,643,845 
3.815,048 
9,000,060 
2,687,013 
3,176,901 
9,836,397 
8,517,736 
3,490,947 
3,983,4OT 

£ 
6,751.905 
7,091,305 
6,226,176 
6,390,693 
5,946.364 
5,617,400 
6,866,937 
6,181,093 
5,679,041 
6,370,983 
5,758,843 
6,922,315 
7,303,710 
8,164,399 
6,747,0b0 

9,578,940 
9,87«,036 
3,034,031 
81337,779 
8,916,333 
3,190,137 
3,338,030 
3i01 1,010 
8,047,798 
3,734,509 
3,683,101 
3,943,739 
3,7W,4M 
4,951,«7B 
3»7«».966 

£ 
8,177,855 
4:648SS 
8.1f3,14S 
3,fi93.m 
9,490,989 
8,497.968 
31.638,896 
8,170.083 
9.888,14« 
8.536,478 
9,096,651 
3.8;8,«16 
3.539.306 
S4M3.646 
9,851,114 
9,790.714 
3,347,328 

The  euten 

4nu  from  li 

Mlia  for  1890 

-1830  and  1880-31  are  not 

Aeeoont  of  the  Quantity  of  each  Article  of  Chinese  Produce  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  1 
each  Year,  ftom  1793  to  1881,  both  incluvlve. 


T-n. 

Tta. 

SOL 

IflUlkM. 

CkMlai. 

AnvAm 

oTCtaloM 

Rwhie.. 

Tem. 

T«. 

Baa. 

Nanktca 
Ck>tl». 

Artkia 
PrailaM. 

Ut. 

IM. 

fUm. 

VtautL, 

Lit. 

Utt. 

Am 

fUMlL 

1793     16,067,331 

171,998 

77,808 

96.693 

1813 

Tb«iw«itUofthl.yiM 

1794     33,710,774 

99,671 

874,898 

19,800 

1814 

36,110,550 

150,099 

783,253 

39,054 

1795 

37,208,003 

158.335 

146,365 

19,186 

1815 

35,603,214 

316,139 

896,7W 

19,474 

1796 

6,184,628 

12.968 

48,643 

93,063 

1816 

86,234.380 

88.967 

396,453 

90.050 

1797 

16,235,139 

78,530 

77,338 

23,293 

1S17 

J1»1F€I 

103,367 

564.';S6 

85,708 

1798     44,973,119 

136.196 

38rr,473 

95,054 

1818 

30,065,738 

146,878 

409.349 

19,510 

1799  1  15,090,0S0 

63,604 

184.490 

17,131 

1819 

33,750,413 

14l,3» 

503,893 

96.506 

1800  1  15,165,368 

93,385 

170.017 

35,960 

1830 

30.147,994 

371,115 

969.746 

70.837 

1801     39,804.739 

131,335 

366,851 

39,393 

1831 

80,781,105 

r5,iio 

560.068 

a9,6M 

1902  '  97,356,903 

75,588 

374,021 

19,054 

1833 

£•^1?* 

222,673 

267.431 

93.410 

1803  ;  30,843,134 

1804  !  36.660.784 

74,538 

333,894 

93,134 

1833 

30,(M6,885 

302.717 

412,076 

73,635 

90,363 

364.407 

96,184 

1834 

3l,661,gn 

293,014 

1.010,404 

60,616 

1S05 

38.538,835 

76,350 

353,307 

15,196 

1825 

39,845,699 

142,676 

302.096 

79,90 

1806 

33,155.557 

18,607 

876,334 

10,504 

1896 

39,810,401 

405,185 

431,990 

194,560 

1807 

13,599,336 

55,377 

73,135* 

11,474 

1837 

39,746,147 

208,287 

99.696 

07.752 

1808 

35,747.334 

117,656 

464.647 

17,617 

1698 

82,678,546 

388,916 

999,«03 

96,413 

1809  '  31,717,310 

90,603 

387,730 

14,968 

1830 

30,544,382 

606,444 

919,355 

103,077 

1610     19,791,356 

54.376 

805,000 

14,890 

1630 

31,897.546 

456,991 

593,339 

M.181 

1811     31.331,849 

81,397 

816,616 

0,680 

1831 

81,648,923 

476.692 

857,ni 

60,790 

1813     38,318,153  1    86,197 

503,376 

19,929 

Account  of  the  Number  of  Shipe,  and  of  their  Tonnage,  that  entered  Inwards  in  the  Unitad  Kingdoaa 
fVom  China  in  each  Year,  firom  179S-4M  to  1831-83,  both  inclusive. 


Ywri. 

Ship.. 

Ton. 

T.M.. 

abipi. 

Ten. 

Tnn. 

ShIpiL 

TVn. 

1793-4 

18 

17,430 

1806-7 

0 

11,063 

181i«0 

34 

98,451 

179M 

31 

90,334 

1807-8 

94 

81,797 

1630^1 

33 

98,699 

1705-6 

5 

4.856 

1806-9 

15 

19.290 

1821-«2 

19 

94,075 

1796-7 

17 

14,354 

1809-10 

13 

17,373 

1829-33 

19 

96.013 

1797-8 

S3 

87,6?9 

1810-11 

16 

18,984 

1823-^ 

31 

98,337 

1798-9 

13 

13,731 

181 M3 

19 

25,334 

1824-85 

19 

35,970 

1799-1900 

10 

13,340 

1813-13 

31 

37,337 

1825-26 

28 

97,894 

1800-1 

38 

37,407 

1813-14 

19 

94.466 

1836-97 

39 

.85,960 

1801-3 

31 

84.531 

1814-15 

31 

34,890 

1827-26 

35 

90.838 

1803-3 

34 

35,994 

1815-16 

96 

33;a75 

182^39 

30 

37,904 

1803-1 

17 

92,279 

1816-17 

87 

88.033 

182»-30 

83 

29,111 

1804-5 

18 

34,191 

1817-18 

15 

30,000 

lMO-31 

81 

97,879 

1805-6 

15 

19,100 

1818-10 

16 

31,310 

1831-33 

93 

97,940 

The  fonowing  taUei  give  very  foil  details  aa  to  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  C«n> 
ton,  and  the  trade  between  the  latter  and  Britiah  India,  canied  on  under  the  Britiali  flag, 
during  the  yean  ended  the  Slrt  of  March,  1881  and  IS32« 

Most  part  of  the  trade  between  India  and  Canton  is  conducted  by  the  outside  merchants.  The  hong 
merchants  rarelv  adventure  upon  lran«artions  in  opium,  of  which  this  trade  nrincipKtly  consists. 

We  have  obtained  from  Canton  the  following  corrected  account  of  the  British  trade  at  that  city.  In 
1831-31  It  corresponds  prsuy  closeL/  with  the  succeeding  account,  derived  from  the  Pari,  frnftr^  No. 
339.  Sess.  1838;  but  it  is  drawn  up  in  a  diflbrent  (brm,  and  more  in  detail.  Beinit  anxious  to  alfbrd 
an  the  information  in  our  power  with  respect  to  this  great  emporium,  we  did  not  think  we  ahoiAd  be 
warranted  la  withholding  it. 
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TOTAL  BRITISH  TRADE  WITH  CHINA. 


Tnfc  by  lb*  ComiMiiy  and  their  OflBom. 

Trade  by  ladiridoa!!. 

Tnbl  mlw  or  Cm 
Britbh  Trad, 
with  Chim, 

Ssao. 

Inpwt.. 

Zxpv.u 

Tbtal. 

Impor*. 

Exports. 

Total. 

18J0-31 
1S31-3S 

DotUn. 
6,133,016 

Mian. 
11,356,437 
11,081,239 

DoOan. 
17,329,308 
16,»13,a68 

D6(kn. 
15,877,569 
15,408,235 

Drllait. 
8,6W,286 
6,123,166 

31,526,855 
21,581,391 

Dollar*. 
41,856,353 
37,744,650 

Eut  IndU  House,  SStb  of  April,  1833. 

New  Regulations  as  to  the  British  Trade  with  Contort. — ^Notwithstanding  the  opposition 
nude  by  the  Eait  India  Company^  the  trade  to  China  has  at  length  been  thrown  open  to  all 
rlassea  of  bis  Majesty's  subjects ;  and  British  merchants  may  now  freely  trade  to  all  places^ 
accessible  to  Europeans,  to  the  east  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  We  congratulate  our  readers 
on  the  opening  of  this  new  and  almost  boundless  field  for  the  display  of  commercial  enter- 
priae.  h  is  not,  indeed,  a  channel  in  which  it  would  be  prudent  for  any  one  not  poeseflsed 
of  adequate  capital  and  the  necessary  ^ill  to  embark.  But  the  example  of  the  Americans, 
and  of  the  free  traders  from  India  to  China,  shows  conclusively  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  the  trade  to  prevent  its  being  as  successfully  proseaited  by  individuals  as  that  to 
any  other  country.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  intercourse  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
worlds  iis  as  yet  quite  inconsiderable,  compared  with  what  it  is  destined  to  become,  now  that 
the  iDeu1>n9  of  monopoly  is  removed.  The  opening  of  the  ports  of  Hindostan,  in  1814,  has 
more  ihan  trebled  our  trade  with  India ;  and  a  similar  result  may  be  fairly  anticipated  in  the 
case  of  China.  In  making  these  remarks,  we  are  very  far  from  meaning  to  throw  any  refleo- 
tlons  on  the  conduct  of  the  East  India  Company.  It  is  due  to  its  directors  to  state  that  they 
have  always  evinced  the  greatest  anxiety  to  extend  the  trade  with  India  and  China,  and  to 
carry  it  on  in  the  most  economical  manner.  But  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  th^t  they 
could  sneocod.  The  affairs  of  all  great  associations  must  necessarily  Ih;  managed  according 
to  a  tysteqa  of  nmtiae,  by  the  Intervention  of  salaried  offipers.  And  it  were  an  insult  to  com- 
mon sense  to  suppose  that  such  persons  should  display  the  same  enterprise,  or  that  they 
should  manage  the  af&ire  intrusted  to  their  care  with  the  same  watchful  attention  to  details, 
and  the  same  r^gaid  to  economy,  as  private  individuals  trading  on  their  own  account,  and 
leaping  all  the  advantage  of  successful,  as  they  must  aliide  all  the  loss  resulting  from  unsuo 
cessfnl,  adventures.  Speculations  may  be  eminently  profitable  to  the  latter,  that  would  have 
been  Ughly  injurious  had  they  been  attempted  by  the  former.  It  is  true  that  the  too  great 
anlour  of  eompetitois  may  occasionally  render  even  the  best  business  unprofitable  to  those 
eogaged  in  it ;  but  if  this  be  an  evil,  it  is  one  that  is  inseparable  from  all  commercial  under- 
and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  it  will  be  ofiener  or  more 
ely  felt  m  the  trade  to  Canton,  than  in  that  to  Petersburg  or  any  other  port 

In  conducting  an  intercourse  with  the  Chinese, — a  people  whose  institutions  and  habits 
diffinr  so  very  widely  from  those  of  Europeans, — ^it  iaessential  that  due  circumspection  should 
be  used,  and  Aat  nothing  eliould  be  done  by  any  one  to  give  them  reasonable  grounds  of 
e&Boe.  The  experience  of  thf  Amepncans,  and  of  the  other  foreigners,  besides  the  English, 
unoitiDg  to  Canton,  shows,  we  think,  pretty  clearly,  that  the  amount  of  danger  from  tho 
dicumstances  just  adverted  to  is  not  very  considerable.  It  is  right,  however,  as  already 
slated,  that  sffiMtoal  measufto  should  be  taken  for  pi<0vcmting  any  interruption  to  the  trade 
fiom  tho  igncnnoe  or  misconduct  of  any  individual.  To  accomptish  this  object  there  are 
provisions  in  the  act  opening  the  trade,  enabling  his  Majesty  to  appoint  superintendents  of 
Ifae  trade  to  CMna,  who  are  to  be  authorised  to  issue  regulations  in  regard  to  it,  to  which  all 
iac&viduals  engaged  therein  are  to  be  obliged  to  submit.  These  regulations  will,  no  doubt, 
be  framed  so  as  to  prevent  any  just  oifence  being  given  to  the  natives,  without  unnecessarily 
mtb&tbdag  with  thsf  free  aetion  of  the  trad«re.  There  is  one  very  questionable  clause  in  this 
set-— 4hat  which  authorises  the  imposition  of  a  tonnage  duty  on  the  shipping  employed  in 
the  trade,  for  deifiraying  the  cost  of  the  establishments  in  China.  We  subjoin  a  full  abstract 
of  this  important  statute. 

Act  tit  4  Will.  4.  c.  OS.  roa  asouLATnia  thc  Tsads  to  CiifX4  avd  Isdia. 

Meptal  0ftk€Ael4  Oep.  4.  c.  80.  A:c.~^HavlA«  stated  that  It  to  ezpe<I]RnnhatthR  trada  Co  Clilnashonid 
V&  opened  to  all  dtifses  of  bt«  Majesty's  subjects,  it  is  enacted,  that  the  act  4  Geo.  4.  c.  80.  should  b« 
repealed,  except  such  parts  thereof  as  relate  to  Asiatic  sailors,  Lascars,  beinff  natives  of  the  territo* 
riea  oadsr  tlie  fovernment  of  the  East  India  Company;  and  except  also  as  to  such  voyages  and  ad** 
vcatores  as  sfaait  have  been  aetunUy  commenced  under  the  authority  of  the  said  act ;  and  as  to  any 
sails  aad  proceedings  which  may  have  been  commenced,  and  shall  be  depending  on  the  22d  day  of 
AprH,  1634;  and  from  and  after  the  said  23d  day  of  April,  1834,  the  enadmenu  hcreifl-after  contained 
sbaUcome  into  opera tioa^-^  1 

~  Ma<  #/  Prv*tMtira«  spra  U 
I  Oee.  4.  c.  114.— 8o  much  of  the  act  0Ge6.  4.  c.  107.,  intituled 


JImm2  tf  Prukibitiana  spra  Lis  htportatUn  of  Tea  and  O9od$  frttm  China^  impoud  by  0  O€o.  4.  e.  107. 
ssdtf  Oee.  4.  c.  lI4.--8o  much  of  the  act  0Geo.  4.  c.  107.,  intituled  **  An  Act  (br  the  general  ReguiatJoii 
•f  ibe  Coetoros,"  as  prohibltti  the  hnportntion  of  tea,  unless  (Vom  the  place  of  its  growth,  and  by  the 
Bast  Isdia  Company,  and  into  the  port  of  London  i  and  also  so  much  of  the  said  act  as  prohibits  the 
iaiportation  into  the  united  Kingdom  of  goods  from  China,  unless  by  the  Bast  India  Company,  and 
Amo  the  port  of  London ;  and  also  so  much  of  the  slid  act  as  requires  that  the  manirests  of  ships  de- 
I  uosB  places  la  China  shall  bo  authenticated. by  the  chief  supercargo  of  the  East  India  Conk* 
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mut  ;  and  sIm  that  an  nnich  of  the  act  0Geo.  4.  c.  114.,  Iittfftdad  *  An  Aet  to  refulate  tba  Trade  of  iIm 
Britkli  PoMeMk>B>  abroad,"  aa  probibita  the  imponation  of  Tea  into  anv  of  the  Britiab  PoMeeaiofif 
in  America,  and  Into  tbe  ialand  of  Mauritlua.  except  from  the  United  Kuigdom,  or  from  aome  other 
Brttieh  poaiessiona  )n  America,  and  unless  by  tlie  East  India  Company,  or  with  their  licence ;  shall  be, 
from  and  after  tbe  32d  day  of  April,  1834,  repealed ;  and  thencefbrth  (nfltwitbstandinf  any  provision, 
enactment,  &c.  to  tbe  contrary)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  of  bis  Majesty's  subjects  to  carry  on  trade 
with  anv  countries  beyond  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Straits  of  Afaeellan.— v  *^ 

Litt,0f  Perseiu  on  board  say  Ship  mrricimght.  Imdm  to  be  dehvond  to  Ofiooro  of  C v stoma. —Tb^  peraoft 
In  command  of  any  ship  or  voseel  arrivlnf  at  any  place  in  the  possession  of  or  under  tbe  government 
of  the  said  Company  shall  make  ont,  sign,  and  Oliver  to  the  principal  officer  of  tbe  castoma,  or  other 
person  lawfully  authorised,  a  true  and  perfect  list,  specifying  tbe  names,  capacities,  and  deecrlMiona 
of  all  persons  who  shall  have  been  on  board  such  ship  or  vessel  at  tbe  time  ^  Its  arrival;  and  if  any 
person  having  tbe  command  of  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  not  asake  oat,  sign,  and  deliver  sneb  list,  he 
shall  forfeit  imM.,  half  tosncb  person  or  persons  as  shall  Inform  or  sue  fbr  the  same,  and  the  other  half 
to  tbe  Company ;  and  if  the  Company  shall  loform  or  sue  for  tlie  aame,  then  the  whdie  penaltjr  ahal 
belong  to  tbe  Company.^  3. 

PmoUioo  hmo  reeoverabU.-^The  penalties  and  forleitores  aforesaid  to  be  recoverable  by  action  of 
debt,  bill,  ice.  in  any  court  of  record  in  tbe  United  Kingdom,  or  tn  India,  or  elsewhere,  to  which  Jorls- 
dletion  shall  be  afterwards  given.~(  4. 

Tkrto  Suporintomdmto  to  the  OkhM  Trado  to  bo  oppoiatad.— Whereas  It  is  atpediaftt  for  the  obJeeUof 
trade  and  amicable  intercourse  with  the  dominions  of  the  emperor  of  China,  that  provision  be  made 
for  the  establishment  of  a  British  authority  in  them ;  be  it  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  lawAif  for  his  Ma^ 
Jesty  by  any  commtesioa  or  warrant  under  hie  royal  sign  manual,  to  appoint  3  swperinf  endenta  of  tha 
trade  of  bis  llajesty*s  subjects  to  and  from  tbe  said  dominions,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  pro- 
noting  such  trade,  and  to  appoint  such  officers  to  assist  them  in  tbe  execution  of  their  duties,  and  te 
grant  such  salaries  to  such  superintendents  and  officers  as  his  Majesty  shall  from  time  to  time  deem 
ejipedient.«-^5. 

His  Majeotf  wav  issue  Ordora  and  CesiaiisnMfS  to  haroforeo  <n  CAtna.— It  shall  be  taw  Ail  for  bis  Ma- 
Jesty,  by  any  sucn  order  or  commission  as  to  bis  Majesty  in  eonncll  shall  appear  expedient  and  salu- 
tary, to  give  to  the  said  superintendenu,  or  any  of  them,  powers  and  authoriiies  over  and  in  respeel 
of  tbe  trade  and  oommerea  of  bis  Majesty's  subjaeta  witbia  any  part  of  tbe  said  domlBions ;  and  ta 
iesae  directiooa  and  recuUtlons  touching  the  said  trade  and  commerce,  and  for  the  government  of  bts 
Majesty's  subjects  within  tbe  said  dominions  s  and  to  impose  penalties,  forfeitures,  or  Imprisonments, 
for  tbe  breach  of  any  such  directions  or  regulations,  to  be  enforced  in  such  manner  aa  in  tbe  said  order 
Shan  be  specified ;  and  to  create  a  oourtof  Jtiatiee  whberiminal  and  admiralty  Jnrisdktleo  forthetiial 
of  offences  committed  by  his  Majesty's  subjects  within  tbe  said  dominions,  and  the  porta  and  bavena 
thereof,  and  on  tbe  high  seas  within  100  miles  of  the  coast  of  China ;  and  to  appoint  one  of  the  super- 
hitendents  hereln-befora  mentioned  to  be  the  officer  to  bold  such  court,  and  other  offieefi  for  exocuting 
the  process  thereof;  and  to  grant  sueh  aalarias  to  such  offloers  aa  nay  appear  raasonabia/— ^  «. 


Suparimiondonu,  kc.  not  to  oeecM  0^/«.— No  superintendent  or  commissioner  appointed  under  this 
^"  '  Itotbedlac*  '"    ^    '  '^      .  --- .^ 

resaid,< 

>r  perso—.    ,  .. 
A  ThntnoffeDvtf  to  be  imnooedy  to  defra§  the  Expenaa  of  EatobKakmauta  in  Ckina.^Xi  shall  be  lawfbl 


act  shall  accept  in  regard  to  tbe  diacharge  of  bis  llutles  any  gUt,  gratuhy,  or  reward,  other  ttaaa  the 
salarv  granted  to  bira  as  aforesaid,  or  be  engaged  in  any  tradki  or  traffic  for  bis  own  benefit,  or  for  tba 
benent  of  any  other  person  or  persons.— (  7. 

Ji  7\ntncfe  JDv/y  to  be  imposed,  (it  defray  tka ^ 

for  his  Majesty  in  council,  W  any  order  or  orders'to  be^uad  from  time  to  time,  to  Impoee  and  to  < 
power  such  persons  as  bis  Majesty  in  eouncU  sbaU  think  fit  fo  collect  and  levy  from  or  on  aecount  ef 
any  abip  or  vesseU  belonging  to  any  of  tbe  aubjects  of  hie  Blajeity  entering  any  port  or  place  wbera 
the  said  superintendents  or  any  of  them  shall  be  stationed,  such  dutv  on  tonnage  and  goods  as  shaD 
from  time  to  time  be  specified  in  such  order  or  orders,  not  exceeding  in  respect  of  tonnaee  the  sum  of 
fts.  for  every  too,  and  not  exceeding  in  reapect  of  goods  tba  aom  of  10s.  for  ev«ry  lOOi.  of  the  vnloe  of 

e  same,  tbe  Auid  arising  from  the  collection  of  whieh  dotto    "-"  '  *"*"*  *         "^ 

aa  hie  Majesty  ehall  direct,  towards  defraying  tlie  expenses  < 
ised  within  the  I ' 


tbe  same,  tbe  Auid  arising  from  tbe  collection  of  whieh  dotiaa  sbaU  be  appropriated,  in.  sach  manner 
lie  Majesty  ehall  direct,  towards  defraying  tbe  expenses  of  tbe  establishments  by  this  act  author- 
I  within  the  said  doMintons :  iimvided  always,  that  every  order  hi  council  iasued  by  authority  of 

this  act  shall  be  pobliahcd  in  the  London  Oasetteft  and  that  every  snsb  order  in  cooneil,  and  Iba 


ount  of  expense  ineuivedt  and  of  duUes  raised  under  thig  •B^  shaU  be  annaaUy  laid  before  both 
.^jses  of  parliament.— $  8.  ^   ..    .   ^       - 

Limitation  of  Jletiona.— Tba  Best  and  last  cfaittie  contalnsthe  laraal  pravisloiis  as  to  tba  UmithDoii  of 
aeilona,  dte.— <  0« 


amount 
nouses  c 


Ammam  Thuk  toUh  G9lMa.^TlM  Amenoaii  intbroodiiiii  withOhhni  ^tmamit»d  abortif 
after  the  termmatiafn  of  ihe  MvolQttonary  war,  and  tpeedity  baefime  oaa  of  the  float  TaluaUa 
liruichaa  of  the  trade  of  the  United  Statea. 

The  following  statement  ahowa  the  amount  of  (he  Ameiiehn  tnde  from  18!MI^A)  'to  J83f 
^3,  accoi^ing  to  the  reUuns  fyimiahed  to  pariiament  by  the  Eaot  India  Company. 

AB  Adeouat  of  Iba  Tblue  of  Imports  hito,  and  Bxporta  Amn,  tba  Fart  of  Oantmi  bribe  ftatfeels  of  tba 
Unitad  Sutea  of  America,  in  the  Yaara  1839-30  to  J8gi-«L 


loan. 

lapoflihlo  ChiM. 

^s.'gjsr' 

'     M»rtniiiii 

noitaM. 

TMlaboe, 

TMrilWs^ 

1B9M0 
1830-31 

resi-a 

IMtaML 

«,70S,g68 
8.383,685 

t>tton. 

l.l«,«14 

183,ft&5 

Dbttoft. 

4;i08,6il 

4,383,551 

5,857,751 

JMBon 
8,(»6,»t» 
7,318,536 
8,008,060 

'  BUIa  of  exchange  negotiated  by  tbe  Amerieans  in  l8W-ao«  883^  doilars »  ditto  In  lfiS8-Sl,  1468.509 
dollars ;  ditto  In  1831-80, 1,480,871  doUarB.-(/^r<.  Papar,  No.  m  Bess.  1833,  p.  13.) 


We  have  dbtalned  from  the  TTnked  States  the  suldolned  account  of  the  American-  trade  at  C«Hld| 
m  1831-31  This  Interesting  document  exhibits  In  detail  the  quantity  and  value  of  each  article  Imf 
ported  by  tlie  Amerkans  iMo  Canton,  and  of  thoserajtported  »  the  latter  aia  divided  aceordjag  to  Ibelt 
ibaiinatlon. 
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ll  fMUlto  ftom  thb  fUteoMBt,  that  the  Aaierieaa  trade  at  Canton,  in  1831 -St|  amounted  to  about 
U,000*<IOO  4olUurs,boilif  eqaal  to  thr«4  fovrtka  of  that  carried  on  at  Canton  during  the  same  year  on 
■eocmiit  of  tlie  Eaat  India  Company.  It  la  of  importance  to  observe  that  the  doalinn  of  the  Americana 
ate  prlncipUly  carrtad  on  with  the  ouuide  merchanta.  Captain  Coffin,  and  other  American  gentlemen 
txamined  liy  the  late  committee  of  the  Houee  of  Cnmmnnf  on  the  China  trade,  tpeah  In  atrong  tennt 
af  the  facBtty  aad  axpaditlon  with  which  bueiBeea  may  tie  conducted  at  Canton. 

TVUe  9f  Perta^eee,  SptmiariM,  ^0.  a(  Canfm.— Iteepeeting  the  extent  of  the  Portaguete,  Spanlah, 
V^nch,  Swedish,  Danlan,  and  I>uteh  trades,  we  have  no  data  to  lay  Itefnre  the  reader  on  which  rell* 
•ace  could  be  placa4t  but  ihny  are  inconeidenible  and  fluctnatlng,  compared  with  tiM  branchee  alreadjr 
The  I>utch  trade  to  nrobably  the  largest ;  but  even  with  the  aaaletanca  of  protecting  dutlet 
,  tiM  ItatfiH  ait  uniblt  ta  wWiataitd  the  enierpriaa  and  »oiivl»  oT  ftm  AawrktM.  Tin 
9»ft  ^ 
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PoittrgiMM  tnd«,  pattievlmrlv  that  wlfb  the  poMemlom  of  Portncsl  ob  the  cmitfneatof  Indian  was 
considerable  during  the  war,  bnt  has  since  greatly  declined.  A  nation  of  more  erpiril  than  (he  Porta- 
(ueae  would,  with  the  advantage  they  enjoy  in  the  possessioD  of  the  convenient  sution  of  Macao,  ba 
able  to  carry  on  the  Chinese  trade  with  superior  succf^ss.  There  is  a  considerable  intercourse,  carried 
on  tn  Spanish  ships,  between  Canton  and  Manilla.  The  Philippine  Islands  afford  many  eommodki^B 
ia  demand  in  the  Chinese  marketa;  and  the  Spaniards  are  the  only  European  people  allowed  openly 
to  trade  with  the  busy  and  commercial  port  of  Amoy,  tn  the  nrovince  of  Fokien ;  unfortunately,  how- 
enrer,  they  are  deficient  in  I  he  skill  and  enterprise  required  rally  to  avail  themselves  of  these  advair- 
lages.  It  appears  f^oro  the  offlcfal  accounts,  published  by  the  French  governmeat,  that  in  I63i.  only 
SI  ships,  of  the  burden  of  5fl5  tons,  cleared  out  from  French  ports  for  Ghtna.  This,  we  believe,  is  prin- 
cipally tn  be  ascribed  to  the  trifling  extent  to  which  the  great  article  of  Chinese  produce,  tea,  is  oon- 
flumed  in  France. 

TVade  with  the  Indian  blonds,  3te,r--Jn  Ms  evidence  before  the  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Crawfuid  gave  the  Mowing  iostruclive  details  with  respect  to  tho 
native  foreign  trade  of  China : — 

Native  Foreign  IVaie  of  Chha.^**  The  principal  part  of  the  Jmik  tnde  Is  ea^rSed  on  taf  tbe  flsar  «o«- 
llguous  provinces  of  Canton,  Fokien,  Cbekiang,  and  Kiannan. 

**  No  foreign  trade  Is  permitted  with  the  Wand  of  Formosa  ;  and  I  have  no  meaivi  of  descrlblnff  tbe 
extent  of  the  traffic  which  may  be  conducted  between  China,  Corea,  and  the  I^echew  Island*.  The 
Ibllowing  are  the  countries  with  which  China  carries  on  a  trade  in  Junks  :  via.  Japan,  the  PhiHppinea» 
the  Soo-loo  islands,  Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra,  Sinsapore,  Rhio^e  east  coaat 
Of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  Siam,  CochinOhina,  Cambodia,  andTonqnia.  The  poru  of  China  at  which 
this  trade  is  conducted  are  Canton,  Tchaou-tcbeou,  Nomhoof,  Hoeitcheon,  Suheng,  KonirmooD, 
Chang-lim,  and  Hainan  in  the  province  of  Canton ;  Amoy  and  Cbincbew,  in  tlie  province  of  FoirieB  ; 
Kingpo  and  Siang-hai,  ta  the  provinca  of  Chekiang ;  and  Souicheon,  in  the  province  of  Eiannao. 
The  following  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  approximation  to  the  number  afj  asks  carrying  oir  trade  with 
the  different  places  already  enumerated,  via. 


Junks. 

Japan  10  junks,  two  voyages  •  -     90 

Philippine  Islands        -  -  -     13 

Soo-loo  Islands  -  -  -       4 

Borneo  13,  Celebes  S    -  -  -.1* 

Java      -  -  •  -  -       7 

Sumatra  -  -     '     -  -     10 


Jnaks. 

Singapore  8,  Rhlo  1^-9 
East  coast  of  Malay  peninsola  -  6 
Siam  -  -  -  -■    6(^ 

Cochin  China        -  -  -90 

Cambodia  ^  ...       9 

Tonquia      -  •  -  -     90       • 

—  ToUll 


**  This  statement  does  not  Include  a  great  nqrobar  of  small  Juafcs  belonging  to  the  island  of  Hainan, 
which  carry  on  trade  with  Tooquin,  Cochin  China,  Cambodia,  Siam,  and  Singapore.  Ttaosa  tat  Siam 
amount  yearlvto  about  M,  and  for  the  Cochin  Chinese  dominions  to  about  43}  these  alone  would 
bring  the  total  number  of  vessels  earrying  on  a  direct  trade  between  China  and  foreijrn  countries  to 
307.  The  trade  with  Japan  is  confined  to  the  port  of  Ningpo,  (n  Chekiang,  and  expressly  limited  to  10 
Teasels ;  but  as  the  distance  from  Nangasakl  is  a  V(^'age  of  no  more  than  4  days,  it  is  performed  twice 
a  year. 

.  ^*  With  the  exception  of  this  braneh  of  trade,  the  foreign  Intercourse  of  the  two  provinces  Chekiang 
and  Kiannan,  which  are  fhroous  for  the  production  of  raw  silk,  teas,  and  nankeens,  is  confined  to  tha 
Philippine  islands,  Tonquin,  Cochin  China,  Cambodia,  and  Siam ;  and  none  of  this  class  of  vessels, 
that  1  am  aware  of,  have  ever  ftnind  their  way  to  the  westers  parts  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The 
aumber  of  these  trading  with  Siam  is  24,  all  of  considerable  size  ;  those  trading  with  the  Cochin  CM- 
lese  dominions  10,  also  of  considerable  six"  ;  and  those  trading  with  the  Philippines  5 ;  making  in  all 
45,  of  which  the  average  burden  does  not  fkll  short  of  17,000  tons.  I  bm  the  mere  particular  In  de> 
scribing  this  branch  Of  the  Chinese  commerce,  as  we  do  not  oarselves  at  present  (tartake  of  it,  and  aa 
Ve  possess  no  direct  means  of  obtaining  tn^rmation  in  regard  to  it.  ^11  the  Jnnka  carrj'lng  on  this 
trade  with  Siam  are  owned  in  the  latter  country  and  not  in  China ;  and  I  am  not  sure  how  fbr  It  nmy 
not  also  be  so  In  the  other  cases.  I  do  not  doubt  bat  that  a  sittilar  coiamerce  will.  In  the  event  of  a 
free  trade,  extend  to  Singapore ;  and  thatthrough  tills  channel  may  eveniuany  be  ofa|aiaed  ths  groan 
teas  of  Kiannan,  and  the  raw  silks  of  Chekiang. 

**  Besides  the  junks  now  described,  there  Is  another  numerous  class,  which  may  be  denominated  tba 
colonial  shipping  of  tlie  CSiinese.  Wherever  the  Chinese  are  settled  in  any  nunibers»  Junks  of  thltf 
description  are  to  be'  flmnd ;  such  as  In  Java,  Sumatra,  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  itc. ;  but  the  largest 
commerce  of  this  description  hi  condttcted  from  tba  Cochin  Chinese  dominions,  especially  fl'om  Siam, 
Where  the  number  i^as  estimated  to  me  at  900.  Several  junks  of  this  description  from  the  latter 
country  come  annually  to  Singapore,  of  which  the  burden  is  Aot  less  t)ian  from  300  to  400  tons, 

**Thejiinks  which  trade  between  China  and  the  adjacent  countries  are  some  of  them  owned  and 
built  in  China  ;  but  a  considerable  number  also  in  the  latter  countries,  particularly  in  Siam  and  Cochin 
China.  Of  those  carrying  on  the  Siamese  trade.  Indeed,  no  less  than  81  out  of  the  69,  of  considerable 
Size,  were  represented  to  me  as  being  bntlt  and  ovrned  in  Siam.  The  f  mall  jonks,  however,  carrying 
on  the  trade  of  Hainan,  are  all  built  and  owned  in  China. 

"  The  junks,  whether  colonial  or  trading  direct  with  China,  varj'  in  burden  from  11,000  pfauls  to 
15,000,  or  carry  dead  weight  from  120  to  900  tons.  Of  those  of  the  Inst  size  I  have  only  seen  3  or  4,  and 
these  were  at  Siam,  and  the  same  which  were  coanonly  employed  in  carrying  a  roissloa  and  tribute 
yearly  frmn  Siam  to  Canton.  Of  the  whole  of  the  large  class  of  junks,  I  should  think  the  averse 
Durden  will  not  be  overrated  at  300  tons  each,  which  would  make  the  total  tonnage  emj^yed  In  th« 
native  foreign  trade  of  China  between  00,000 and  70,000  tons,  exclusive  of  the  small  junks  of  Halnfat 
which,  estimated  at  IM  tons  each,  would  make  in  all  about  tiO,000  tons. 

**  The  junks  built  in  China  are  usually  constructed  of  fir  and  other  inferior  wooda.    When  they  aT« 
rive  in  Cambodia,  Siam,  and  the  Malayan  Islands,  they  commonly  farntsh  ihomselvps  with  masts^ 
rudders,  and  wooden  anchors,  of  the  superior  timber  of^these  coimtries.    Tile  junks  built  in  Siam  are 
a  superior  class  of  vessels,  the  planks  and  upper  works  being  invariably  teak.    The  cost  ofship  baiMo 
Ing  18  highest  at  the  port  of  Amoy  in  Fokien,  and  lowest  In  Siam.  At  these  placei*,  and  at  Chang-Uro  in 
Canton,  the  cost  of  a  junk  of  8,000  piculs,  or  476  tons  burden,  was  stated  to  me,  by  several  eoioiiUMid* 
ers  of  junks,  to  be  as  follows :— 

At  Siam       ......        7,400  dollars. 

Chang^im  -  .  -  -  .       10,000    — 

Amoy  --.--.  21,000  — 
A  Jonk  of  the  sisejost  named  has  commealy  a  crsw  of  90  hands,  consistiDg  of  the  following  officerst 
besides  the  crew  ;  a  commasder,  a  pilot,  an  accountant,  a  captain  of  the  helm,  a  captain  of  the  an- 
chor, and  a  captain  of  the  hold.  The  commander  receives  no  pay,  bat  has  the  advantage  of  the  cabta 
aeeoBimodatioB  for  paaseagors,  reckoned  oa  the  voyage  between  Canton  and  Singapore  worth  ISO 
ISnaiLiah  doUacs*   ji^.  iji  also  ibe  ag«|kt  of  the  owners,  aiid  j|;acelv  cs  a  commissioh,'  wauooolf  of  10  pet 
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MDt.  on  tbQ  vrefits'of  tucb  share  of  ihe  adventure,  generally  a  eonsidertifle  one,  In  which  they  are 
concerned.  The  pilot  receives  for  the  voyage  200  doUars  of  wages,  and  SO  piciila  of  freight  out  and 
home.  The  heliuaman  ha»  15  piculs  of  freight  and  no  wages.  The  captains  of  the  anchor  and  the 
hold  have  9  piculs  of  freight  each ;  and  the  seamen  7  plculs  each.  None  of  these  have  any  wages. 
The  officers  and  seamen  of  the  colonial  Junks  are  dlfTerently  rewarded.  Tn  a  Siamese  Jupk,  for  ex* 
ample,  trading  between  .the  Siamese  capital  and  Singapore,  of  6,000  pieuls  burden,  the  commander 
and  pilot  had  each  100  dollars  for  the  voyage,  with  13  plculs  of  flreight  apiece.  The  accountant  and 
helmsman  had  half  of  this  allowance,  and  each  seaman  had  13  dollars,  with  5  piculs  of  freight. 

**  In  construction  and  outfit,  Chinese  Junks  are  clumsy  and  awkward  in  the  extreme.  Tlie  Chinese 
are  quite  unacquainted  with  navigation,  saving  the  knowledge  of  the  compal»  :  notwithstanding  this, 
as  their  pUoifl  are  expert;  their  voyages  short,  and  as  they  hardly  ever  sail  exc«^pt  at  the  height  of  the 
monsoons,  wbeQ  a  fair  and  steady  7  or  8  knots'  breeze  carries  them  directly  from  port  to  port,  the  sea 
risk  Is  very  small.  During  13  years'  acquaintance  with  this  braikcb  of  trade,  I  can  recollect  hearing 
of  but  4  sMpwreeks ;  and  in  all  these  instaocee  the  crews  were  saved. 

**  The  construction  and  rigging  of  a  Chinese  funk  may  be  looked  upon  as  her  proper  registrv,  and 
they  area  very  effeetual  ene ;  for  the  least  deviation  from  tbenn  would  subject  her  at  once  to  foreign 
charges  and  foreign  duties,  and  to  all  kinds  of  ausplcion.'  The  colonial  Junks,  which  are  of  a  mora 
eommodloas  form  and  otttAt,if  visiting  China,  are  subjected  to  the  same  duties  as  foreign  vessels. 
•Jnnfes,  built  in  Siam,  or  any  othe/  adjacent  country,  if  constructed  and  fitted  out  after  the  customary 
model,  are  admitted  to  trada  to  China  upon  the  same  terms  as  those  built  and  owned  in  the  country. 
If  any  part  of  the  crew  consist  of  Siamese,  Cochin  Chinese,  or  other  foreigners,  the  latter  are  admit- 
ted only  at  the  port  of  Canton ;  and  if  fbund  In  any  other  part  of  China,  would  be  seised  and  taken  up 
by  the  police  exactly  to  tiie  same  manner  as  if  they  were  Europeani».  The  native  trade  of  China 
eonducted  with  foreign  countries  is  not  a  clandestine  commeroe,  unacknewledg<>d  by  the  Chinese 
tawa,  bat  haa  In  ev«ry  case  at  least  the  express  sanction  of  the  viceroy  or  i^nvernor  of  the  province. 
Who,  on  peiilfon,  decides  the  number  of  Junks  that  shall  be  allowed-  to  engage  in  it ;  and  even  enu- 
meratea  lAe  articles  which  it  shall  be  legal  to  export  andimpwt.  At  every  port,  also,  where  such  a 
foreign  trade  is  sanoUoned,  there  is  a  hoa^  or  body  of  security  merchants  as  at  Canton ;  a  fhct  which 
shows  clearly  enough  that  this  Institution  is  parcel  of  the  laws  or  customs  of  China,  and  not  a  pecu- 
liar  restraint  hnposed  upon  the  intercourse  with  Europeans. 

*'The  C}iines«  Junka  properly  constructed  pay  no  measurement  duty,  and  no  eumshaw  or  present ; 
duties,  however^  are  paid  upon  goods  exported  and  toiporteri,  which  seem  to  differ  at  the  different 
provinces.  They  are  highest  at  Airvoy,  and  lowest  in  the  islattd  of  Uninan.  The  Chinese  traders  of 
Biam  informed  me  that  they  carried  on  the  fliirest  aadeaaieet  irade,«ubject  to  the  fewest  restrictions, 
in  Uie  porta  of  Ningpo  and  Siang-bai  in  Cbekiang,  and  Soutcheon  in  Kiannan.  Great  dexterity  seems 
evefy  where  to  be  ax«rcleed  by  tne  Chinese  in  evading  the  duties.  One  practice,  which  is  very  often 
followed,  will  afford  a  good  example  of  thi«.  The  coasting  trade  of  China  is  nearly  free  from  all  du- 
ties and  other  impopts.  The  merchant  takes  advantage  of  ihla;  'and  intending  in  reality  to  proceed 
to  Siam  or  Cochm  China,  for  example,  dears  a  Junk  out  for  the  island  of  Hainan,  and  thus  avoids  the 
payment  of  dtttiea.  When  she  returns  she  will  lie  4  or  5  days  off  the  mouth  of  the  port,  until  a  regu- 
lar bargaift  be  made  with  the  Custom-house  ofhcers  for  the  reduction  of  duties.  The  threat  held  out 
In  snch  cases  is  to  proceed  to  another  port,  and  thus  deprive-  tbe  ptibHc  ofllcers  of  their  customary 
prrqulsitea*  I  was  assured  of  the  frequency  of  this  practice  by  Chinese  merchants  of  Cochin  China, 
as  well  as  by  several  commanders  of  Junks  at  Singapore.  From  the  last-named  persons  I  had  another 
fact  of  some  conaecjuence,  as  connected  irith  the  Chinese  trade  ;  viz.  that  a.good  many  of  the  Junks, 
narrying  <m  tmde  with  foreign  ports  to  the  westward  of  Cliipa,  often  proceeded  on  voyages  to  tho 
northward  in  thesame  season.  In  this  manner  ihey  stated  that  about  20  copsiderable  Juoks,  besides 
a  great  many  small  ones,  proceeded  annually  from  Canton  to  Souchong,  ona  of  tfie  caphala  of  Kian- 
nan, and  in  Wealth  and  commerce  the  rival  of  Canton,  where  they  sold  about  200  cheats  of  opium  at 
ao  advance  of  50  per  cent,  beyond  the  Canton  prices.  Another  place  where  the  Canton  Junks,  to  the 
•nmbor  of  6  or  fi.  repair  annually,  ia  Chinohew,  tn  the  province  of  Canton,  within  the  Gulf  of  Feche- 
ley,  or  Yellow  sea,  and  as  fhr  north  as  the  37th  degree  of  l&lhude.**^  (JippendiXf  Meport  ef  lb30, 

p.aw.) 

A  Chinese  ship  or  j«nk  ia  deMom  the  property  of  one  individuaL  Somctiines  40,  50,  or 
eren  100  different  merchants  purchase  a  veeaei,  and  divide  her  into  as  many  diflerent  compart- 
ments as  there  are  partoeie ;  so  that  each  knows  bis  own  particuhur  pi^  in  the  ship,  which  he 
is  at  liberty  lo  fit  up  and  se<nire  as  he  plesset.  The  bulk-heads,  by  which  these  divisions  are 
ibrmedy  consist  of  stout  planks,  so  weH  caulked  as  to  be  compktoiy  water-tight.  A  ship  thus 
fiirmed  may  strike  on  a  rock,  and  yet  sustain  no  serious  injury  ;  a  leak,  springing  in  one 
divifton  of  the  hold  will  not  be  attended  with  my  damage  lo  -articles  plao^  in  another ; 
and,  from  her  firmness,  she  is  qualified  to  resist  a  more  than  ordinary  shock.  A  considers- 
Me  kMs  <i  stowafB  is,  oi  eoiirse,  sustained ;  but  the  Chinese  exports  generally  coi^tain  a 
considerable  value  in  small  bulk.  It  is  only  tho  very  largest  class  of  junks  that  have  so  many 
own^;  hut  eren  in  the 'smallest  class  the  number  is  very  considerable.  - 

PopiiloHoh  of  C^no.^*— The  most  conflicting  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  population 
of  the  Chinese  empire.  According  to  the  statement  of  thb  Chinese  authorities,  it  was  found, 
by  a  census  taken  in  1813,  to  amount,  for  China  Proper,  to  367,8Si',000-!  Vast  as  this 
number  must  certainly  appear)  it  does  not,  taking  the  prodigious  extent  of  territory  over 
which  it  is  spread  iXfko  aocount,  give  more  than  368  individiials  to  a  square  miis,-'^  density 
inferior  to  tnat  d  several  European  countries.  It  is  said  that  the  inhabitants  are  in  the 
practice  of  under-rating  their  numbers  in  their  returns  to  government — (^Campanwn  to 
Anglo»Chinae  Calendar,  p.  166.)  We  are,  however,  wholly  without  the  means  of  coming 
M  any  positive  conclusion  as  to  the  degree  of  credit  to  be  attached  to  the  census. 

iVfee  Cwrreiu.-^  pemsal  of  the  sul^oined  Price  Current,  published  at  Canton,  tbe  1st  of  December, 
1038,  will  give  the  reader  a  tolerable  notion  of  the  various  articles  imdUieir  prices  in  the  Canton  mar* 
ket,  at  the  verj  height  of  the  shipping  season. 

Castos,  1st  of  Dscember,  1832.' 

JbUbar      ...  ist**  •   *»    H      per  catty.  Bird  I'liMto  T         I  ts    .    40      pwcetly. 

SSdaaw        •         •  .    S   to    1$      V-  CI«t«i^ Moluocft    •  .  80    •    tt      pcrpk^. 

wwiSMlw  •         •  9S    .    M       -        I  MiwMm  •         »  .   IS    •    »  -' 
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Ispoitt. 

BrilbbSUpi. 

AoMricn  Sblpt. 

Total()Qtttit]b 

'^£-- 

TMri  VahMia 
SfittahDoUan. 

'China  ware 

• 

value 

10,840 

33,179 

48,535 



48,939 

ditto  ink 

- 

catttes 

331 

331 

1- 

381 

ditto  root 

• 

Pto. 

""e«5 

005 

3-90 

M98 

Cochineal 

m 

ld3 

.^ 

153 

180' 

37,540 

dSSSIwhhe    ' 

. 

bMes 

11 
49 

-T- 

It 

49 

30- 
90- 

388 

Mso 

ditto,  ware     - 

• 

value 

830 

.^ 

830 

— 

830 

Corals,  false     - 

. 

chests 

1«4 

... 

134 

40* 

^*» 

Cotton  yarn 

• 

pis. 

5,04S 

_^ 

S.049 

40-    . 

^^ 

Crackers 

- 

boxes 

1,703 

31,700 

»^403 

— 

38.748 

Dragon's  Mood 

m 

fe 

0 

"g 

00' 

300 

Fans  and  fire  screens 

• 

„« 

101,143 

10],M3 

1-90 

*»2! 

Feather  fttns     - 

• 

'  — 

..« 

3,300 

3,900 

40 

880 

Gslangal 

• 

J?- 

MO 

137 

393 

300 

1,370 

Oambofe 

* 

18 

13 

90- 

719 

Gauze    - 

• 

vaTue 

""joo 

10,100 

10,400 

— 

10.400 

Gold  ware 

- 

— 

4,450 

4,450 

— 

iJ'iS 

Grass  cloth       - 

- 

— 

4^1SQ 

.103,9«0 

106,000 

•— 

lOflMMO 

Gum  Benlamlji 

- 

ehesu 

« 

38 

40* 

1,080 

Hartalt  . 

• 

pis. 

013 

_ 

613 

14- 

8,608 

Hats 

• 

boxes 

fiO 

.^ 

90 

90- 

3,800 

Itott  ware 

• 

valii« 

S,900 

3,938 

7.738 

— 

7,738 

Kettisall's 

« 

chests 

S,007 

3.807 

11- 

38,077 

ditto,    silk  - 

• 

•— 

01 

_« 

01 

18- 

793 

Lacquered  ware 

• 

•— 

M30 

1,939 

9,559 

— 

9,560 

Marble  slabs     - 

- 

botes 

l,S50 

3.850 

9- 

^   .iS'is; 

Matting 

> 

vahie 

4,33S 

1W,306 

109,900 

— 

109,900 

Mats,  bamboo  * 

. 

— 

S3 

33 

— 

83 

Pearl  buttons    - 

- 

gross 

.^ 

184,300 

184,300 

I0.«ls. 

slabs 

- 

value 

.^ 

50 

60 

.M 

.-   ^ 

Musk     - 

• 

— 

17,000 

17,000 

~ 

,!!•!? 

Nankeens 

- 

— 

100,718 

33,080 

141,404 

_ 

141,404 

Oils  spice 

m 

value 

7« 

178 

351 

•~» 

83,100 

Paper    - 

» 

38,113 

300 

38,318 

— 

?S»Ji! 

Pearls,  fEilse     - 

• 

— 

13,991 

13,991 

— 

^?H 

• 

— 

105 

_ 

105 

»- 

105 

Preserves 

m 

boxes 

l,OS0 

„^ 

(1,050^ 

4- 

4.300 

RatUas,  split    - 

. 

pis. 

100 

"^imf 

30- 

3^ 

Rhubarb 

. 

~  m 

95 

317 

— 

i»,37« 

Raw  silk 

• 

— 

«),s9r 

135 

30,033 

.. 

8.154.700 

Silk  piece  goods 

. 

value 

818,318 

3,000,318 

3,344,935 

-m 

*»**HS 

8ii*^er  ware      - 

• 

— 

4,043 

4,616 

~ 

.*^ 

Sugar     - 

• 

pte. 

03,803 

13,409 

79,973 

— 

984,593 

Bugar  candj     - 

m 

3i,jn 

'40 

31,417 

_ 

'S^S* 

Sweetmeats     - 

m 

bastes 

1,101 

3,SU 

3,380 

— 

,!*4S 

Sewing  silk      - 
Tea 

- 

Pl». 

410 

410 

490- 
Taels. 
30,90> 

184,000 

Rnhea 

. 

Pb. 

1,149 

1,300 

3,419 

Congo 

- 

183.509 

m,m 

9,873,988 

Caper 

• 

— 

OOM 

_« 

9,004 

188,444 

Souchong  - 

* 

— 

19,100 

17,483 

30,583 

1,304,000 

Ponchong  - 

• 

«» 

xm 

3,333 

98,090 

Campoi 

• 

— 

ftr 

387 

8,010 

Ankol 

- 

— 

i.«r4 

^^ 

1,374 

30,754 

Ilongmney 

• 

— 

3,969 

..^ 

3,069 

137,048 

Pekoe 

• 

«M 

S0S8 

803 

3,754 

338.033 

Orange  Peko« 

Black 
Hjrson 

• 

- 

tIos^ 

7,088 

319,738 

11^131,584 

»4.4«l 

31,873 

— 

8,014,740 

i9.9n 

0,998 

£9,916 

UM4»988 

Young  hyiOB 

• 

— 

3,116 

03,378 

C8,300 

U000,3B8 

Hyson  skin 

• 

— 

11013 

13,5M 

39,137 

003,460 

.     Twankay   - 

■• 

— 

31,448 

3,181 

.'»4,039 

i^nooo 

Gunpowder 

- 

— 

4,387 

7J90 

13,877 

095,540 

Imperial  ^  - 
Green 
Not  fpecMed 

• 

3,149 

5,739 

8,871 

443,139 

8,790,468 
837,013 

70,836 

103,488 

- 

0,333,437 

0,905 



0,935 

336,450 

Tiles      - 

- 

No. 

31,000 

— 

31,(100 

10 

310 

Tobacco 

• 

PIB. 

400 

m^ 

400 

35 

10,000 

Trunks 

. 

sets 

390 

157 

480 

.i. . 

10,849 

Umbrellas 

. 

chests 

300 

BOO 

30 

4.000 

VelTct  - 

• 

boxes 

119 

• 

119 

70 

8,338 

Vermilioii 

,. 

— 

1,090 

>- 

1,000 

03 

00,048 

Sundries 

. 

value 

03.019 

3,387 

64,903^ 

— 

64,903 

Treasuie,  gold  - 

. 

taels 

43,919 

•   'I'**' 

33-30 

1,683.090 

syoee 

> 

— 

9,058,7H 

— 

3,058,754 

9  per  cent. 

3,003,336 

dollars,  8p. 

. 

—  ' 

— 

738,309 

ditto,  8.  A 

. 

08,304 

»-^ 

06,804 

8  per  cent. 

00,330 

Dlsbarsements  on 

171  British  shins    1 
MAmerioaado.   J 

Spanish  dollars  - 

- 

S01,M0 

177,000 

- 

.— 

718,006 

— 

•        — 

— 

— 

38370,356 

•M.> 
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[We  find  die  foDowing  Boeount  of  llie  Teaasnd  Sillu  exported  from  Canton  to  theUnitod 
States  between  June  30«h,  18S7,  and  the  aame  date  in  1838.  


Yonnf  hyaoB 

Byvon 

Hymn  tkln 

Toatay    - 

Gunpowder 

Imperial 

Bobea       - 

SMieboBf 

Pvachonf 

Peeco 

Congo 


QlMftS. 

-  70,140 

-  18,112 
.    90,086 

561 

-  8,343 

-  6,011 

•    BOIM. 

-  51,378 

-  7.720 
.     8,186 

757 


Total 


-  183,100 


Crape  tbawU 

. 

. 

10,841 

Handkerchief 

piecaa 

38,212 

Linchewfl 

2,536 

Bartneta 

•» 

2,602 

Levantinea 

.^ 

375 

Battn  do. 

_ 

600 

SatiM       . 

— 

1,200 

Satin  damaak 

— 

50 

Cambleti 

— 

74 

pongees 

— 

24,215 

Mixed  luftringi 

— 

580 

Gnipet 

— 

22 

fiewiocB 

- 

- 

peculf 

31 

The  above  araoontof  teas  is  atatad  to  be  about  10,000  chetto  leas  than  the  average  of  the 
ax  yeaia  preoediag.^— ii»«  £</.] 

CANVAS  (Fr.  Toiled voik;  Oer.  SegeUueh;  h.  Canevazza,  Lona;  Rus.  Parusmoe 
poloino,  Paruatma  t '  Sp.  Lona),  unbleached  cloth  of  hemp  or  flax,  chiefly  used  for  sails  for 
shipping.  Masters  -of  ships  are  required  to  make  entry  of  all  foreign-made  sails  and  cordage, 
not  being  standing  or  running  rigging,  in  use  on  board  their  respective  ships,  under  a  penaUy 
of  loot  Sails  in  adnal  use,  and  fit  and  necessary  for  such  ship,  are  imported  free ;  but 
when  otherwise  disposed  of,  they  are  liable  to  nn  ad  vabrem  duty  of  20  per  cent — ^3  dc  4 
WiiL  4.  c  56.^  It  had  been  the  practice  for  a  considerable  period  to  grant  bounties  on  the 
exportation  of  canvas  or  caiI-«loth;  these,  however,  finally  ceased  on  the  1st  of  January, 
188S.  By  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Geo.  S.,  new  sails  were  oidei«d  to  be  stamped  with 
the  maker's  name  and  plaee  of  abode ;  hot  this  regulation  was  repealed  by  the  10  Geo.  4.  c 
43.  4«. 

CAOUTCHOUC.  «Thi8  aubstanoe,  which  hae  been  improperly  termed  elastic  gum, 
and  vulgarly,  from  its  eonmu>n  application  to  rub  out  pencil  marks  on  paper,  India  rubber, 
18  obtained  from  the  nnlky  juioe  of  different  plants  in  hot  countries.  The  chief  of  these  are 
the  Jatropha  eliutica,  anid  Vrceola  ekuHea.  The  juice  is  appfied  in  successive  coatings  on 
a  mould  of  clay,  and  dried  by  the  fire  or  in  the  sun ;  and  when  of  a  iufficient  thickness,  the 
mould  ia  crushed,  and  the  pieces  shaken  out  Adds  separato  the  caoutchouc  from  the  thin- 
ner part  of  the  juice  at  once,  by  coagulating  it  The  jince  of  old  plants  yields  nearly  two 
fhirds  of  its  weight ;  that  of  younger  plants  leas.  Its  colour,  when  fresh,  is  yellowish  white, 
bat  it  grows  darker  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  elasticity  of  this  substance  is  its  most 
Kmarkable  property ;  when  warmed,  as  by  immersion  in  hot  water,  alips  of  it  may  be  drawn 
out  to  7  or  8  timea  dbeir  original  length,  and  will  return  to  their  former  dimensions  nearly. 
Cold  renden  it  stiff  and  rigid,  but  warmth  restores  its  original  elasticity.  Exposed  to  the 
ftre,  it  aoAeoa,  swells  up,  and  bams  with  a  bright  flame.  In  Cayenne  it  it  used  to  give  light 
as  a  candle." — ( IMs  Didionary.) 

Caontobooc  promises  to  become  an  article  of  very  considerable  importance.  M.  de  la 
Condamine,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  communicate  authentic  inforoiation  with  respect  to 
it,  mentions,  that,  owing  to  its  being  impervious  to  water,  it  was  made  into  boots  by  the 
lndiana.*»(Fey<^  de  la  Riviere  dee  Amazmes,  p.  76.)  It  is  now  employed  in  a  similar 
way  beie»  Means  have,  vrithin  these  ibw  years,  been  discovered  of  reducing  it  to  a  state  of 
aolntion;  and  when  thm  filaments  of  it  are  spread  over  cloth,  or  any  other  substance,  it  is 
rendered  impervious  alike  to  air  and  water.  Air  cushions  and  pillows  are  manufactured  in 
diiB  way ;  as  are  water-proof  doaka,  hats,  boots,  shoes,  dec  It  is  also  extensively  used  in  the 
manu&ctiirs  of  braoea  and  other  artides  which  it  is^  desirable  should  possess  considerable 
dastioity ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  win  be  employed  still  more  extensively,  and 
in  a  still  greater  variety  of  ways. 

Prerk>uily  to  1830,  the  Importations  of  eaovtchovc  were  cmnparntively  inconf  Iderable.  In  that 
year  they  amounted  to  about  52,000  lb«.{  while,  during  the  year  ended  the  5th  of  April,  1833,  the  quan- 
tity  entered  for  coat omplion  amounted  to  178,676  ib«.  Its  price  varies  from  Orf.  to  2«.  W.  per  lb.  The 
doty  ha*  been  Judiciously  reduced  fTom  Sd.  per  lb.  lo  U.  per  ewi. 

CAPERS  (Fr.  Cepru  §  Oer.  Kappemf  Du,  KapptrB;  It  Capparif  Sp.  AkapoT' 
ra»f  Rus. JTopervza ;  Xat  Capparia^,  the  pickled  buds  of  the  Capparia  epinosOj  a  low 
dimb,  generally  growing  out  of  the  jowts  of  old  walls,  and  (he  fissures  of  rocks,  in  most  of 
the  warm  parts  of  Europe.  Capers  are  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  diiSerent  parta 
of  the  Mediterranean ;  the  best  from  Toulon  in  France.  Some  small  salt  capers  come  from 
Majoroa,  and  a  few  flat  onea  from  about  Lyons.  The  doty  of  6</,  per  lb.  on  capers  pro- 
duced, in  1833,  l,ft58/.  6s.  Ad,  nett,  shovring  that  0»,130  lbs»  had  been  entered  for  home 
^onsuntpcion* 

CAPB-TOWN,  the  capital  of  the  British  territory  in  Sooth  Africa;  lat  33^  55'  56"  S., 
kmg.  18^  21'  E.  It  Kes  at  the  bottom  of  Table  Bay,  about  32  miles  north  from  the  Cape 
flf  Qood  Bo|)e}  and  on  the  western  aide  of  the  territory  to  which  it  givea  ite  name.    Tba 
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u  fimnM  by  flie  Dutch  in  M50 ;  and  renHDiied,  with  the  tofritdry  mljoti  to  it,  m 
their  poeeeesion  till  it  was  taken  by  the  Britiiih  in  1795.  It  was  restored  to  the  Dutch  by  the 
treaty  of  Amiens ;  but  being  again  captured  by  the  British  in  1806,  it  was  finally  ceded  to 
'  us  in  1815.  The  streets  are  laid  out  in  straight  lines,  erassing each  other  at  right  angles; 
many  of  them  bebg  watered  by  canals,  and  planted  on  each  side  with  oaks.  The  popula- 
tion in  1829-80  amounted,  according  to  the  statement  in  the  Cape  AUnanacy  to  13,103 
free  persons  and  5,838  slaves,  making  together  18,491.  The  towq  is  defended  by  a  castie 
of  considerable  strength.  Table  Bay  is  capable  of  containing  any  number  of  ships ;  but  it  ii 
exposed  to  the  westerly  wmds,  which,  during  the  months  of  June,  Joly,iuid  August,  throw 
in  a  heayy  swell,  that  has  been  productiTe  of  many  distressing  accidents.  This  ia  fact,  is 
the  great  drawback  upon  Cape-Town,  whidi  in  idl  other  respects  is  most  admirafaiy  fitted 
for  a  commercial  station.  At  the  proper  season,  however,  or  during  the  prer^lence  of  the 
easterly  monsoon,  Table  Bay  is  perfectly  safe ;  while  the  cheapness  and  abundance  of  pn>- 
▼isions,  the  healthiness  of  the  climate,  and  abqye  all  its  position,  render  it  a  pecuUariy  desiim- 
ble  resting  place  for  ships  bound  to  or  from  India,  China,  Australia,  Ac 

The  subjoined  plan  of  Table  Bay  is  taken  from  the  sunvy  of  the  Ciipe  ef  Good  Hope, 
executed  by  Lieut  Vidal  and  others,  under  the  direction  of  C^[»tain  Owen. 


CAPE-TOWN.  ,  8I» 

Jt^fWwftt  te  ik§  Pfcm^— A»  Hgftt-lMniM,  ftimishMl  with  donMe  llfrliti.  They  may  ba  seen  tievly  nff 
deek  st  10  niik«'  distance ;  but  they  do  not  appear  double  till  within  ((or  7  milee  to  tbe  weatward  | 
from  the  northward  only  one  light  Is  eeen.  B,  Lion's  Ramn.  C,  TaUe  MounUin.  D,  Devil's  Peak, 
Id  lat.  33°  AT*  t^.    E,  RoDMn  Island.    F,  Salt  River.    Tbe  ngures  denote  the  soundings  in  fathoms. 

P^rt  /iMtnMfjeii«.— Art.  1.  On  the  arrival  of  roerchftnt  vessels  In  Table  Bay,  a  proper  berth  will  bo 
pointed  out  lo  the  masters  thereof  1^  the  port  captain,  when  he  boards  them ;  and  no  master  of  a  mer«* 
ehant  vessel  shall  shift  his  berth  without  permission  from  the  port  captain,  unless  in  case  of  extreme 
tmergency,  when  he  mast  report  his  having  done  so  as  early  as  possible  at  the  PortH>0ce. 

S.  Shoald  It  be  tbe  Intention  of  a  master  of  a  vessel  to  discha^e  or  receive  on  board  any  consider- 
able quantity  of  merchandise,  a  berth  will  be  pointed  out  to  bim  as  close  to  tbe  Jetty,  or  other  landing 
plaoe,  as  the  safety  of  the  vessel  and  other  dreumstances  will  admit.  And  the  master  will  then  moor 
Vritb  two  bower  anchors,  with  an  open  bairae  to  the  N.  N.  fi.,  tarkinr  eepecial  care,  in  so  raonring,  not 
to  overNiT  tbe  anchors  of  any  other  ship,  or  In  any  way  to  give  toe  vessel  near  him  a  foul  berth. 
Ships  and  vessels  touching  In  Tkble  Bay  m  water  and  refreehments  alone,  may  ride  at  single  anchor 
la  the  ovtor  aachorage  s  but  tai  thia  ease  h  is  panicmady  reeowsnded  to  veer  out  60  or  IW  (atboms, 
tf  they  ride  by  a  chain  cable,  as  the  liabOity  of  starting  or  fouling  the  anchor,  or  breaking  tbe  chai^ 
•rill  ibereby  be  greatly  leesened )  and  If  riitlng  by  a  rope  or  eoir  cable,  to  run  out  a  stream  or  gnod 
kedge,  to  steady  the  ships  and  in  both  eases  the  other  bower  anchor  should  be  kept  in  perfect  readl- 
peas  lo  let  go.  When  the  vessel  is  properly  moored  with  bower  anehops,  or  well  seoured  with  a  bower 
Bod  streai|i  anchor,  and  with  good  cables,  buoys,  and  buoy- ropes,  the  master  will  then  take  the  exact 
{dace  of  the  sbip  by  the  bearings  of  8  land-marks,  and  the  depth  of  the  water ;  and  should  accident 
occur,  by  which  tbe<  vessel  may  drift  from  this  situation,  or  lose  her  anchors,  a  good  bearing  and  depth 
of  water  must  be  taken  at  the  time,  and  the  same  must  be  notified  In  writing  to  the  port  captain.  It 
la  particularly  reooitiMendod  that  resselt  be  kept  as  snug  as  possible,  to  counteract  the  etfbcu  of  tho 
porlodical  wmds,  which  at  times  blow  with  considerable  violence. 

Hie  district  ouVjoet  to  Cape-Town  in  of  voiy  great  extent,  and  contains  every  variely  of 
■lily  from  the  richeot  level  land  to  the  wUdeet  monntain,  and  tracts  destitute  of  even  the  ap« 
poanoice  d  vegetation.  Tbe  climate  flactnates  between  the  two  eztremea  of  rain  and 
drought.  On  the  whole,  its  advantages  and  disadvantages  seem  to  be  pretty  equally 
balanced ;  and  the  prospects  which  it  holds  out  to  the  iodustnons  emigrant,  if  not  very  allor- 
ing,  are  certainly  not  discooraging. 

Popt<tofaf»r--Accordi«g  to  the  official  letimuy  tbe  population  of  the  Cape  Colony,  in 
1634^  eonsirted  of-- 

Whites  and  Vne^  Colonred.  Negro  Apprentices,  Ibmerly  Slaves. 

66,418  19,560  l«,ttO  Total     i5S,08r 


ProAice^-oLaige  qmntifiwi  of  oom  of  a  veifj  good  descrqytion  are  ptodncsd  in  the  imme- 
diate  neigfabouTfaood  of  Cape-Town ;  but  its  free  exportation  is  restrained ;  none  bemg 
iflowed  to  be  sent  abroad,  except  a  specified  onanlitj  decided  upon  by  government  after  an 
iavestigatian  int«  th*  state  of  tbe  oops  I  TUs  restriction,  Mr.  Thompson  teUs  us  ( TVavela 
in  Southern  Afriea^  p.  896.),  has  ndther  prodoodd  regular  prices  nor  averted  scarcity.  It 
has,  however,  been  in  no  common  degree  injuiious  to  the  colony ;  and  it  is  really  surprising 
that  systems  of  policy  universally  condemned  in  England  should  be  allowed  to  exert  a  per* 
lucioas  influence  over  mj  of  our  colonic  llie  Mauritius  and  Bio  Janeiro  are  the  principal 
marfcets  for  the  com  <if  the  Ciqpe. 

.  Large  quantities  of  wine,  and  of  what  ia  called  brandy^  are  produced  at  tbe  Cape ;  but^ 
with  ifaQ  exception  of  Constantia,  they  are  vetj  inlerior.  Objections  have  been  made  to  tbe 
duties  ificebtly  in^posed  on  Cape  wines ;  but, 'as  it  appean  to  us,  without  any  good  foanda- 
tion.  The  leid  efiect  of  allowing  their  impprtation  at  a  comparatively  low  duty  is  not  to 
occasion  their  direct  consumption,  but  to  cause  them  to  be  employed  as  a  convenient  means 
^adutoerating  others ;  so  that,  besides  being  injurious  to  the  revenue,  such  reduction  of  duty 
promotes  fraudulent  practices,  snd  detracts  from  the  comforts  of  the  public 

Considerable  quantities  of  hides,  skins,  and  horns  are  exported.  They  are  principally 
bnnigfat  finvn  Algoa  Bay,  on  the  eastern  aide  df  the  colony ;  and  the  trade  has  bcreased  veiy 
fittt  during  the  last  6  or  7  years.  Horses,  butter,  bee^  ivoiy,  whale  oil,  aloes,  argol,  and 
various  other  articles,  are  among  tbe  exports. 

The  imports  at  the  Cape  consist  of  wooUene,  cottons,  hardware,  earthenware,  furniture, 
haberdashery,  soi^^  f^^h  books,  and  portions  of  most  articles  used  in  this  countiy.  Piece 
goods  and  teak  timber  are  imported  from  India,  tea  from  China,  sugar  from  India  and  the 
Mauritius,  dee; 

Remcnue,  4«*— ^The  total  reyenue  of  tbe  Cape  Colony  for  tbe  year-  183S  amounted  to 
130,808/.  7s.  Z^d, ;  the  expenditure  lor  the  same  year  was  126,889/.  Os,  9 jdL ;  leaving  a 
balance  of  3,9l9iL  6s.  lOjc^  in  fiivour  of  tbe  former. 

Tirade. — ^The  trade  between  the  colonists  and  the  independent  natives  is  snbjected  to 
vaifons  restraints,  of  which  it  is  not  always  very  easy  to  discover  the  policy.  The  sale  of 
gunpowder  and  iSre^rms  to  the  natives  has  been  prohibited  ;  a  regulation  which  might  have 
been  a  judicious  one,  had  they  not  been  able  to  obtain  (hem  from  any  one  else.  But  the 
Americans  hav^e  begun  to  trade  at  Natal,  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  have  liberally  supplied 
the  natives  with  these  and  various  other  articles ;  so  that  by  keeping  up  the  regulation  in 
question,  wt  memly  exclude  oniwlves  from  participating  in  what  might  be  an  advantageous 
trade. 
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CAPE-TOWN. 


Aetordbif  totbe  offlelal  ucoanto,  the  valuM  of  tbe  prodiicu 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  In  1834,  Were  ae  under :~ 


lapnted  into,  sad  oxported  fron  tlw 
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Diirinf  the  enme  jrear,  the  ihipe  and  tonnafe  enterlag  inwarda  froB,  and  clearing  outwanda  to»  Om 
undermentioned  countries,  were:— 
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a6»?ta  44 1 19,174 

JirtkUs  exported  from  tht  Com.— The  fbUowinff  account  of  the  exports  from  the  Cape  in  1810  is  talteii 
from  the  Cape  Mmanae  for  1831.  It  is  the  most  complete  of  any  that  we  have  seen,  and  its  accuracy 
may  be  depended  upon. 

Articles,  the  Prodaeo  and  tfannfeetttra  of  tha  Oapa  Golony,  exported  durinf  WKk. 


JLtoee,  37S,788IIh.  and  81  ( 
mated  nine 


Butter,  10V5I9  Ibt.  u«  'l9S  cJb 


BeH;pork,Mid  tsngiM^ Mtlad,  1,-R 

**«P  .A        •  •  • 

Bnr,  8,806  ipklloae 
Bncuiti  and  niiki,  90,000  Ibi.    • 
Cora,  (ralo,  nnl,  Ac,  vii. 

toari^  and  oali,  18,6S8  MUk 

Beam  ao'l  Mai,  80  noUa 

Fno,88iatb«. 

Fhnir,  78,224  Ibe. 

WkeM,  24,886  wriil      • 
ClieeM    •         •  .         . 

Curioeitfee 

CrmfrctioMrr     -  •  . 

Caodlea,  ll,»i  Uie.        - 
Carruffaa  • 

reattien,  oatikh,  839  Iba.  a^  31  ban 
FW»        . 
JTniili,  dried,  188,838  Ibi. 


•mi  Sm 


Gum,  16,943  Iha.  and  2  c»mb     - 

Hidai,  hone  and  ox,  7a,09S  nieea 

Hon>i,244J10iBaaBil>er 

Hty,  20,1«0  Iba. 

Horan,  314  in  nmnber  • 

Imry,  25,497  Iba.  aad  87  twki. 


Uma,  72  half. 
I/ealber,  8  OMea 
Miilea,  48 


Miilea,  48  iMui 

Oil,  wbala,  34,102  fldloae  and  90  ci 

Oxan,  ooiri,  tod  oalvaa,  444  haad 


PDiUtiy 


£  $.d. 

8,1M  0  0 

^8M  0  0, 

8^70  n  4| 

4,9m  7  I* 

840  0  0 

216  0  0 


Spim^jii. 


a,2881>i«i>ber;p(|a,8S;|aa^9 

VII. 

Lioneiii«.84plkin     - 
l,Slfll«. 
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181  0 

888  0 

IMdS  0 

m  10 

497  18 

29    0 

883    0 

98  a 

1,917    0 

l,U»l« 

4,288    0 

*«   0 

41$    9 

96    0 

8k99B  6 
^i  0 
8^783   0 


Onal,91,'niiiieeMUd8|b 
flal,^922)p£eea 
8be?rr77348  pieeai      - 
Calf.  MM  pi«aaa*d9  Imadhi 
Babbit  and  note,  490  pkCM 


Tallow,  1SJ88  .„ 
Vlnafir,  488  plloM 
Wui^  ordinarr,  •  " 


*0M,  taoss  ftiL  sal  m  tad 
bWrtioai.     ^ 

•,4haul 


at  0  a 

10  0  0 

10  0   0 

«88  0   0 

4,0»  0    0 

1,788  0   0 

83  0   0 

199  0  a 

138  0  0 


W«x,_ 
Zdraa, 


BmppUmtehit  Majtd^t  iVhiy. 
BkI;  hmh.  18^888  Ib^ 

Biaem(,8Sd,8t8n)i.      . 
Bread,  •oft,118.4«>  Iba. 
Poor.  6f,4B  Iba. 
Har.S,680ni«. 
BaMna.  10,198  Ibe. 

'%lnl  wSmaSd  valMerailanlal  pro-' 


£    o,  d. 
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94    0  4^ 

98   0  O 
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14  0  O 
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OnMmtmlmefmmipi»a 

I.  TlM  •bip*k  rcfirter  m    -  -     '  '    • 
fta  vnmI  dear  afani  fir  aL  _ 

8.  The  manifeit  of  Iba  caifs  cm  boaM  hr  tbta  pUoa  norf  be  de- 
nouted  thrra. 

a  Thaeocto4iercaivMBahlMalfrMttai9plaMlaOcMlBribda 
or  Ireland  for  Ihia  place  nwt  abo  be  dopodted  ttien. 

rmm(beettlonaaMo(a<«u«heockMs  Mteatnet  ia  tabOHB'ta, 
whkh  will  ahow  the  ennteati  of  tte  diflbraat  pachafia  oa  board, 
LkintoalaribaanMa. 


and  fMllitatc  the  makinit 
4.  !■  aakiBf  ovt  Um 
dfflbreot  conimnditlet  moat 


dMdanlioM,  Ibft  volaa  bf  iowiteo  of  Cbe 
Mt  be  rivoa  by  the  InpoiW,  to  ordar  to 
to  eitfutetho  doliaa  aayahla,  awi  «o  aead 


Ic  to  vrTTaraaciit,  annaallf,  Hie  raquirol  HalMBiinloftho  lobU  d«fie« 
reetived  upm  the  wvonl  artidaa  hnportad. 

in  Oo  ekarinf  of  a  Skip  oMhowA.  obierw— 

1.  Tha  Maatpr  unit  piMoea  a  cartlflnlo  Aoto  tbobartovaaalMr, 
Qmf  (be  (oonaff  dutiai  nf  tbe  port  hava  baoa  paid. 

8.  The  export  miQifeat  »a«(  bo  aiambwl  wHh  fka  peMrita 
fKoted.  ia  oHer  to  aiaarlili  whoOiar  paefei|ai  boft  boaa  Aipfad 


the  quaiilit7  aad  raino  of  xooda  < 
dor  to  uentaio  tbo  aoMMim  of  tla 


WboaaBM.tyatoipryid«Mg|iy,of 
—  la  or  pfodace  Mf^  by  ^«^  »  ar> 
.   tbeaiportiorthecBloiir. 

4.  Whea  Cape  wine  iad)ipp«i  (nr  oxamlatiM  to  Boslaiid,  aflUk 
vft  of  fhepartienlar  dcMriplWl  eT web  wfaa  oMHtbedelWetvI,  »td 
a  eorUaeato  rwtod,  b*  tba  enllector  or  ootootrallor  of  nirtBtoi.  to 
th<)  niMtar,  of  tah  barfof  n«al*ed  aocli  aSdatft. 

8.  ManHtota. in triplicata,  of  Mcb  fwdaaaaw dUmiiid  lnm.9m 
Cape  Ihr  Oreat  Bntaia.  mv«t  be  daiiTOred,  Uffaed,  aM  ewom  to  ly 
d»r  atoater,  bebm  Oie  oaBoator  et  toa»|ltadtar. 

rpt  oriciBAl «(  wbkb  kto  be  ntiintod  to  tha  mIiii  to  Meoainf 
V7  fna  ear^. 

The  duplicato  to  b»  ibrwardod,  bt  Iba  !■!  eoqnvtiM 
■uhnqnmtly  to  tba  veMd  enotainl^  Uia  orisiBal,  to  tba  e 
etftosraoraHloanin  KflaaJ  e»  aealbad  wtpialtwly,  aa  i 

iDdft!eMpKeS^  wrHiM  «■  or  «B«an6  iHft  a  liMBp^  to  n 
aaaBoaeecapj. 


OAPE-TOWN* 


810 


Wkom  ltontem^tMi»Mpp9Atnm1»Cttf         •   0   7   8 

10-80 OISO 

80  •  60  •  •  .  .    1  10   0 

00  and  apvarli         •  •  .  •  •250 


6L  Wbni  whal«  oil  or  whale  boiM>  k  ihlpped  tma  the  Capa  for 
Bagiaad,  ttiB  proprltAotet  Um  whale  flihary  is  tomakB  Mth.  oHbrs 
the  colliaelar  or  flompitmlhr,  that  (ba  tiam  wara  lam  fid*  the  pro- 
tea  of  liah)  «r  cnMvm  liTing  b  Ito  SM,  actval^  ii|«  aair  cai«ht 
vWlrljr  bb  VUjt^ft  i^Jacto  omany  raidinc  ib  ibu  onlmy :  aarf 
flte  collector  or  comptreUer  ia  to  (raat  a  Mrtificale  nadw  bli  band 
ndaeat  t0th»aguiBr,  laiiir*ii«  that  Mcbcath  hath  been  nwle  b«> 

■  an  abipped  from  tba  Capa  to  Eiftabt. 

b  bd>m  Um  eolleetor  or  eomptnitler,  tint 


(ba  abtppar  ia  to  make  oath  bdhre  ibe  eoHeeiar  or  eon 

Ibe  aaflM  ar*  natty  and  fanaiUk  thcakhM  of  awla  tafcea  and  eaoght 

M  tba  cant  upatainiac  to  Ae  Cape  oT  Good  Hope,  Wbony  by  bia 


antaBpatai    ^ 

IfajHty^  aubjwu  naoaljy  naidiu  n  tbia  mfa»y 
aaH  and  ia  the  eurbv  ar  greaervtag  of  tba 


>,  Wbony  byb 
kPd  that  all  II 


ar  txfatitd  (mm,  Great  Brit|w  ar  Jralaad:  and  te  toMm. 
eiBpMlar  b  t»  niiit  a  eertifleate  to  the  mariar  aceordinglf. 
'  '    '       ^olTdhipaiaQeh! 


■iaairflBt,aad  a  copy  tbaraoi;  of  ihipa  taodiiaf  at 
_  Qood  Hope,  with  caifDea  fran  tba  caatwaid  for 
»>badoli*antaad.  /oiatoby  tba«)aalerbdbi«fba  cd' 
beior  or  eomptrollar.    Hid  oritiaal  tn  bf  ratoraait  to  the  nartar,- 
tadibae^  fcrwMdad  Ihiaa  iba  Ouaiam  bouM  10  (ha  coHuaiaaioiKr 

tTtfaii  part  oTHKb  canp>  iball  ba  dWharfed  at  Iho  Cape  oT 
Qaod  Hopa^tbocollaetororeoaantTollcrialoaadienaBpoalbeaMHii- 
fat  depart  of  the  cai|o  ao  diiehaivad,  aai  wnfy  the  aasA 

10.  T&iMalfceatobacbafaadtfls.—  L-t.d 
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idaditff  (or  ibippbv)  paHctifo    * 
Oaartwne :  lAouat  (Or  AippmK)  pait  Q 
*-     -  It  oC  ipdS^kea  ia  b-m  '^ 


Coaatwtse:  Eotnaefr-gntit 

Claanaea  .  .  • 

laading  (or  diippwg)  caiigo 

In  obUitntng  Amwfi 

1.  No  erafit  wiU  besivan  to  aav  penon  whatever* 

fl.  The  duties  are  to  be  eolleeted  oo  all  in|wns,  wi 
for  prima  oae,  br  pnaenti,  or  tar  trade;  sxcqn 
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whether  iataaded 
,        .  OB  TTearing  appa 

ral  aocompcnyior"' '"" 

Oronspecia. 
Ob  ■aidaa  Mad„. 

On  Bonea  (exchMhra  of  f ^,- 

On  goeda  lodfad  hi  fikt  Cwton  booae  atoras  for  a 
Od  0Mdatftnihippad«i  Iba  bay  fpr  ofbar  porta  (] 

faaiiaiB  nor  ula  of  thesa  have  lakea  place). 
Ob  oaval  sioiaa. 
0«  govarBBiaot  itoraa  ^(ovklad  an  oidar  be  aaat  frooa  gonn- 

nanO. 
8>  l«.  M.  ia  charged  for  arery  pareiit  Cor  gooda  evcaediag  th« 
valoa  of  'L  iOi.  shippeo  or  landed,  and  Od  on  foods  uadar  7L  iOi. 
%«laB ;  aa  alao  81  for  crary  b^ptge  pannit 

yrAor^ga  Duu.  L.   $,  d 

Sverr  pipe^  poMheOB,  or  cask  equal  ia  si*e  or  laiger  thaa 

a  pipe 0   10 

Evanr  ha]r-pipe»  or  aay  dwqiptfaa  of  caik  lajger  (ban  a 

baJF«ain  •  •  ••  -  •  -009 

Jer  every  hoial  at  tba  craae         •  -000 

For  avary  bona  -  •  •  -070 

roraliozea 0    10, 

Foraabeep  •  •  •  •  »    0   0   4f 

ferapig  • 0  0   4| 

-Fbr  Bteiy  caaa  BMaiariag  l-g  a  loo,  orktffr      •         •  0    I    0 
PmiZhm. 
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1/poo  all  vCHut  cntenag  this  port  to  procure  TafnaniWHitij  of 


for  any  purpoac  abort  Ot  ti 


!,pOTton,Sl-4A 


R^fniatUna  a»U  TVnie.^Atl  foodi,  flw  prodocs  or  nsntaiH/ctoro  of  tbe  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  or  the 
territoiiei  or  dp pendepcies  thereof,  ar«  subject  (on  importation  into  Eogland)  to  the  eame  duties  aa 
are  Imposed  on  the  like  articles,  tbe  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  British  possessions  within  the 
Mmfts  of  the  East  India  Company's  tdicrter,  except  whep  any  oAer  duty  Is  expressly  laid  on  them.— 

The  6  Geo.  4.  c.  U4.  enacts, th^  it  shall  be  lawful  forJtls  Majesty,  by  any  order  in  council  to  be  is- 
■iied  from  time  to  time,  to  give  such  directions  and  make  such  regulations  touching  the  trade  and 
conameree  to  and  from  amy  Brttlsfa  poeeeoelons  In  AfHca,  as  to  his  Majesty  ineoancU  sha!!  appear  most 
expedient  and  salutary ;  and  tf  aay  goods  be  imported  or  exported  in  any  manner  contrary  to  such  or* 
der  of  bis  Majesty  in  coubcili  the  same  sbiiD  bq  forHpiWid,  together  with  the  siiip  importing  or  export- 
lag  the  same.— (  78. 

It  shall  not  be  lawnu  for  any  person  to  re-export,  Aroni  any  of  Ills  Majesty's  pftaseeslons  abroad,  to 
any  fcreign  place,  aay  coals,  the  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  no  such  coals  shall  be  shipped 
at  any  ofsnch  possessions,  to  be  exported  to  any  British  place,  nntil  the  expnKer  or  the  master  of  the 
exporting  veesel  shall  have  given  bend,  with  one  eufficient  aarety,  ia  doable  the  value  of  the  coala, 
that  aoch  coals  shall  not  be  landed  at  any  foreign  phMe.'^  65. 

It  Shalt  be  lawful  for  the  shipper  of  any  wine,  the  produce  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  of  its  de- 
pendencies, which  is  to  be  exported  thence,  to  go  before  the  chief  officer  of  customs,  and  make  and 
sl^n  an  affidavit  belbre  bim,  that  such  wine  was  really  md  Imia  fide  the  prodace  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  or  of  its  dependencies ;  and  such  officer  is  hereby  authorised  and  raquired  to  administer  such 
affidavit,  and  to  grant  a  certificate  thereof,  sptting  forth  in  such  certificate  the  name  of  the  ship  in 
which  the  wine  is  to  be  exported,  and  the  destination  of  the  sam**.—  (.78. 

J>irfMs.~-A4aty  of  H  per  cent.  Is  charged  on  the  imvorution  of  all  articles  of  tbe  growth,  prodae- 
tioti,  or  manuihcture  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  the  British  plantations  in  tbe  West  Indies. 

A  dotv  of  n>  per  cent.  Is  charged  on  the  importation  (by  British  vessels)  of  an  articles  of  the  growth! 
prodoetkm,  or  manulbeture  of  foreign  Europe,  America,  or  lihe  eastward  of  the  X^pe,  to  be  levied 
according  to  the  declaration  of  the  value  by  the  importer.  No  abatement  or  reduction  whatever  ad- 
mitted, except  of  the  duties  and  landing charses  payable  on  the  Importation  thereof. 

An  additional  duty  of  Is.  dd.  per  gallon  is  charged  on  the  importticloii  of  arrack,  ram,  gin,  liqneare, 
wMsky,  Of  other  splrlcmoue  Itquers,  btmidt  teapud. 

No  tea  may  be  landed,  unless  tbe  permission  of  tbe  East  India  Company's  agent  be  first  obtained. 

NoammnnHion  maybe  landed  or  shipped,  unless  the  permission  of  gnvermnent  be  first  obtained. 

CMtaidssitfM.'-Tbe  n>Howlng  rates  of  commission  are  chained  tmdaliowed,  namely^- 

PMrCeab 

1.  On  the  nett  aootint  of  tXL  aales  of  goods  by  pubUo  sale,  and  oo  the  gross  amount  of  aA  other 
sales     -  -  -  -  --  -  -  -  -5 

t.  Goods  consigned,  ahd  afterwards  withdrawn  •  -  -  -  -    8| 

1  On  purchases  effected  from  the  proceeds  of  goods  on  which  a  commisaion  has  already  been 
charged  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -2| 

i.  On  all  other  purchases,  or  shipments  of  goods  -  -  -  -  -    5 

5.  On  the  sale  or  purchases  of  ships,  houses,  or  landa         -  •  •  -  -    S( 

Ol  On  shipe*  dJsbarsementa       •>  -  -  -  -  -  -  -5 

7.  On  procuring  fVeight  -  -  -  -  •  -  -  -5 

K  On  collecting  freight  on  ships  bound  to  this  place  .... 

0.  On  gimraeteeing  biHs  or  bonds  by  endorsement  or  otherwfea        .  *  . 

10.  On  collecting  deota  without  recourse  to  law      ... 

Ditto,  where  lefal  proceedlnts  are  taken         -  -  -  -  -  -    5 

11.  On  effecting  remUtanees  by  bllhi  of  exchange    -  -  -  -  -  -1 

li.  On  the  negotiation  of  bills     -  •  -  «  -  -  -  -I 

13.  On  effecting  inaurances         -  -  -  .  -  -  -  -Of 

14.  On  the  adihiuistratlon  of  estates.        -  -  .  -  -  -  -5 

15.  On  cash  advances    -  -  -  --  -  -  -  -8| 

10.  On  the  debtor  and  creditor  sides  of  cash  aeeounu,  on  which  no  other  eommisston  Is  charged       1 

JfbMr.— Aeconota  are  either  kept  in  pounds,  ahiniags,  pence,  and  fhrthings*  or  In  riz-doUars»  achil* 
tfaMs,  and  ativeit. 

1  Stiver         *         |  of  a  Fenny. 

0  Stivers        »       ^  Pence,  or  1  ichWIng. 

SBchUlinga   -       18  Pence,  or  1  rix-dbllar. 
ZbA  remmiaaariat-^pfti'VnQiAt  (r^ni  billB  qo  the  Troasury  at  a  premium  of  l|.per  ceau 


-    o 


tI6  CAPITAIr-CARA.VAN. 

Wdghia  and  JMwMrst.— TIm  welghtf  made  uae  of  lo  Cha  Cape  am  daHf«d  ftoai  th*  acsiklard  poniitf 
•r  AuMterdaga :  and  tboae  aaalxed  are  from  SO  lbs.  down  to  1  loot,  or  tlM  SM  part  of  a  pound,  whtek 
ii  regarded  ae  nnitv. 

'  '  The  muid  of  wheat  wefgha,  at  an  aTerage, 

about  110  Iba.  Dutdi, being  tomewbat  over  IMIb* 
EngUah. 

CUA  mmd  Long  Mtnmnm. 
IS  Rhrnland  Inehea  «>  1  Rhynland  foiyt 
97  ditto  .  1  Patch  eU. 

lU  ditto  m  1  Square  foeC 

144  Square  feet  «  1  Rood. 

600  Roods  t      wm  1  If okfen. 


lAqnU 
16  Flaaks        *       1  Aakar. 
4  Ankara       *       1  Aam. 
4  Aama         •■       1  Leagner. 
Com  JlSuutirc 
4  Bchepela     »     I  Muid. 
JO  Muidi         «      I  Load.    107  aehepels 
8S  Whieh.  buaheto,  or  4  aehepete  »  9  Inp.  bush, 
▼ery  nearly. 


Colonia  tni£jU$  MdMtuun$ampar0d»Uktk0M  ^SmgU^ 

00  Ibi.  Doteh       -       nearly  100  Iba.  English  avoMttpoia. 
180  Iba.  English    -       nearly  OS  Ibe.  Dutch. 

fflM  er  LiqiOi  JMtonwv. 

1  nask        -*     0-6  Old  gallon,  or  4*»I0  Imperial  gallont. 
1  Anker       m     0|       ditto,  70  ditto. 

1  Aum  m     18       ditto,  8if  ditto. 

1  Leaguer    -    193       ditto,         191 6  ditto. 

1  Pipe  -    110       ditto,  91-6  ditto. 

MaUamha  Bay,  in  lat.  33*  6'  0.,  long.  17*  SB'  15"  B.,  being  16|  leagues  north  of  Cape-Town,  Is  oim  of 
the  best  and  mostcommodions  harbours  In  the  world.    It  is  perfectly  safe  at  all  seasons. 

Besides  the  Cope  4launui«,  one  of  the  best  of  that  class  of  publications,  utd  the  other  anthotitlea 
referred  to,  wa  baTe  derived  port  of  the  above  deUils  firom  pipers  laid  before  the  Finance  Com* 
mittee. 

CAPITAL,  in  polttiGal  eeonony,  b  that  portioii  of  tbe  pgnodtiee  «zirting  in  a  waxiftty 
which  may  be  made  directly  available,  either  to  the  support  of  human  exietenoe,  or  to  lh6 
&diitating  of  produetion^^CPrmo^Zcf  of  Political  Economy,  2d  ed.  pb  07.)  But  in  oooa* 
merce,  and  as  applied  to  individuals,  it  is  understood  to  mean  the  sum  of  money  vrhieh  a 
merchant,  banker,  or  trader  adventures  in  any  undertaking,  or  which  he  oontributea  to  tin 
common  stock  of  a  partnerahipw  It  signifies  likewise  the  fund  of  a  trading  company,  oc 
corporation ;  in  which  sense  the  word  stock  if  generally  added  to  it  Thus  wo  aay  Iho 
Spited  stock  of  the  Bank,  dbo.  The  profit  derived  from  any  undertaking  ia  estimated  by 
thie  rate  which  it  bears  to  the  capital  that  was  employed. 

[The  definition  of  capital  given  bjr  the  author  seems  to  be  too  general.  It  makes  iio  vml 
di&rence  between  wealth  and  capital ;  for  surely  every  portion  of  wealth  '^ntay  be  maoa 
directly  available,  either  to  the  support  of  human  existence,  or  to  the  iadlitatihg  of  prodoo* 
tion.*'  The  editor  haa  defizied  capital  to  be  that  portion  of  wealth  which  ia  not  simply  li^l* 
to  be  applied  to  the  porpoee  of  again  producing  wealth,  but  which  ia  adyaihf  m  iippikdL 
See  his  Prmeiplcs  ofPnUtkal  Economy ^  l^k  L  chapter  4. — Am,  Ed,] 

CAPSICUM.    BeePnnn. 

CARAYAN,  an  organiased  company  of  merchants,  or  pilgrims,  or  both,  who  associate 
together  in  many  parte  of  Ana  and  Afnca,  that  they  may  travel  witib  greater  security  through 
deeerts  and  other  places  infested  with  robbers ;  or  where  the  road  is  naturally  dangwoiuk 
The  wonl  is  derived  from  the  Persian  kenan,  or  cdrv&n^  a  trader  or  dealer. — {Shaw's  T^Or' 
vcisinthe  Lesant,  p.  9.  4to  ed.) 

Bveiy  caravan  is  under  the  command  of  a  chief  or  aga  (earavtm-baehi),  who  has  tn^ 
quently  under  him  such  a  number  of  troops  or  forces  as  is  deemed  sufficient  for  ila  defence^ 
When  it  is  praccic^)le,  they  encamp  near  wells  or  rivulets ;  and  observe  a  regular  discipline. 
Camels  are  used  as  a  means  of  conveyance,  almost  uniformly,  in  preference  to  the  hone  or 
any  other  animal,  on  account  of  their  wonderful  patience  of  fatigue,  eating  little,  and  sub- 
sisEting  three  or  four  days  or  more  without  water.  There  are  generally  mere  cameia  inm 
caravan  than  men.-^(8ee  Cambl.) 

.  The  commercial  intercourse  of  Eastern  and  African  natbns  has  been  princtpaHy  carried 
on,  from  the  remotest  period,  by  means  of  caravans.  During  antiquity,  the  products  of 
India  and  China  were  conveyed  either  frvm  Suez  to  Kbinoculura,  or  ih>m  Bussorah,  tietr 
the  head  of  the  Persian  GolC  by  the  Eaphrates,  to  Babylon,  and  thence  by  Palmyra,  in  tba 
Syrian  desert,  to  the  ports  of  PhGonioia  on  the  Hediterranean,  where  they  were  exdianged 
for  the  European  productions  in  demand  in  the  East  Sometimes,  however,  caravans  set 
ont  directly  from  China,  and,  occupying  about  260  days  in  the  journey,  arrived  on  the  shorts 
<if  the  Levant,  after  traversing  the  whole  extent  of  Asia. — (^GibbTti,  vol.  vii  p.  03.)  The 
fi>rmation  of  caravans  is,  in  fact,  the  only  way  in  which  it  has  ever  been  possible  to  cany  ott 
any  considerable  internal  commerce  in  Asia  or  Africa.  The  governments  that  have  grown 
up  in  those  continents  have  seldom  been  able,  and  seldomer  indeed  have  they  atteiatpted,  to 
fender  travelling  practicable  or  aafe  fbr  individuals.  The  vrandering  tribes  of  Arabe  have 
always  infested  the  immense  deserts  by  which  they  are  intersected ;  and  diose  only,  who 
are  sufficiently  powerful  to  protect  themselves,  or  sufficiently  rich  to  purchase  an  exemption 
fhnn  the  predatory  attacks  of  these  fVeebooters,  can  expect  to  pass  through  territoriea  subject 
to  their  incursioni^  without  being  exposed  to  the  riak  of  robbe^  and  murder.  ' 


CUUlTAM.  817 

Sisoe  tbe  fteMJuhmfPt  of  thd  Mohammedtfi  ftith,  religiffas  modises,  eouipmng  ynAx 
tfaoBe  of  a  law  €Kalled  ehanMster,  have  tended  to  augment  the  intereoune  between  dib&rant 
paitc  of  the  Eaftem  world,  and  to  increafla  the  namber  and  magnitude  of  the  caravana. 
Mohammed  enjoined  all  hia  IbUowen  to  nnt*  once  in  thaif  lifetime,  the  Caaba,  or  squan 
huildmg  in  the  temple  of  Mecca,  tbe  immemorial  object  of  Teneration  amongit  his  coontry* 
men ;  «rid  in  older  to  preeerve  continuaUj  opoD  their  mindf  a  aenae  of  obligation  to  perform 
this  duty,  he  directed  that^  in  all  the  multi|]iied  actaof  deiriaiion  which  hia  religion  proacribes, 
;tni0  haliewn  should  alwajs  torn  their  fiieea  towacde  that  holj  place.  In  obe^nce  to  a 
.precept  ao  solemnly  enjoined  and  aednlooaly  inctilcated,  kige  caravans  of  pilgrima  need  to 
aaaemble  annually  in  eiwry  eountiy  where  the  Mobammodan  frith  ia  eatablished ;  and 
though,  owii^  either  to  a  dimination  of  relittNM  seal»  or  the  aacraasing  difiieuKica  to  be 
cnoonntered  in  the  journey,  the  number  of  pugrima  haia  of  kte  years  dedined  greatly,  it  ia 
atiD  veiy  eonaideKable.  Few^  hawffwt,  of  the  pilgrima  ase  actuated  only  by  devotional  feel* 
inga.  Commercial  ideaa  and  objeota  mingle  wkh  thoae  of  religioii ;  ajEkd  it  radoooda  to  the 
cgndit  of  ^iohammed,  thai  he  granted pawuisaea  to  tndedviii^  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca) 
providing  at  the  aame  time  iot  the  temponl  ae  well  aa  the  haling  intereato  of  his  ▼otariea^ 
"UahaUbenocriaieaiyoiiyifyeaeekanincraaaefirom  your  Lord  hy  infdmg  during  tkt 
pibnimage.*'^(SM»  Karm,  c  2.  p.  86.  ad.  1764.^ 

The  Bumeroua  camela  of  each  earavaa  are  loadea  with  thoae  commoditiea  of  erory  good* 
try  whkh  ara  of  eaaieal  oarriage  and  raadieat  aale.  The  holy  city  ia  evowded  during  die 
moBth  of  IHuJhajja,  oocreapondingtotbe  Uticr  part  of  June  and  the  begimungof  July,BOl 
only  with  aealooa  devoteaa,  but  wi^  <^»lant  mercfaaata.  A  fiar  or  mailiet  ia  held  in  Mecca 
and  ita  vicinity,  on  the  twelve  days  that  the  pilgrims  ara  aUowed  to  remain  in  that  city, 
wfafeh  naad  to  be  one  of  the  beat  fiequeftled  in  tha  world,  and  eoDtinuea  to  be  well  attended. 

<■  FflNPr  pilgrims,"  aaya  Borekbatdt,  **  eieapt  the  mcndicanla*  aarivo  without  bringing  aoma 
IBoductiona  of  their  reapaetive  eountiiaa  for  aale  t  and  -this  vemariL  ia  ap^cable  aa  well  to 
Ih^  merchanta,  with  whom  mmmetciai  puiauita  are  the  main  object,  aa  to  those  who  ara 
actuated  by  rtligioua  aeai ;  for,  to  the  ktter,  ^  profita  derived  from  aeiling  a  few  articlea  at 
Mecca  diminish,  hi  some  d^grae^  the  heavy  ezpanaee  of  the  joomey.  The  Moggrebyna 
(pilgriBM  from  Morooeo  and  tbe  north  €oast  of  Ainca)  bring  their  red  bonneta  And  woollen 
doaka;  the  Buropean  Turiu^  shoes  and  aUppan,  haidwara,  cmbraidered  atoA»  sweetmeats, 
amber,  trinbeta  of  European  manufectme^  kuit  ailk  pumea,  io6.  \  the  Turks  of  Anatolia 
biuig  caipeCa,  ailka^and  Angora  ahawla;  tha  Pereiana,  Cashmere  ahawls  and  kige  silk 
btfidkerchiefe;  tbe  Algfaan%  tooth-brushes,  called  Meaouak  Kattaiy,  made  of  the  spongy 
hovgfaa  of  a  tme  growing  in  Bokhara,  beada  of  a  yellow  aoapatepe,  and  |4aan  coarae  shawla 
manufectured  ia  their  own  eoontiy ;  the  Indiana,  the  uumeraua  prodnetioDa  of  their  rich 
and  extensive  region;  the  people  of  Yamen^  aoakea  Ibi  the  Penias  pipea,  aandala  and  va- 
lioua  other  worka  in  leathar;  and  tha  Aftieana  bring  varieua  articlea  adapted  to  the  alave 
trade.  The  pilgrims  ar^  however,  often  disappointed  hi  tbair  eispeelaliQna  of  gain ;  want 
flf  meney^  makea  them  haatUy  aaU  their  hllie  advaniuraa  at  the  puUie  akwtioiia^  and  often 
obliges  tham  to  accept  very  hiw  price&"-^(7Vaoeili  in  Arabia,  vol*  iL  p.  !tU) 

"nie  two  principd  camvana  which  yearj^  rendeavoue  at  Meooa  ate  thoae  of  Damaseus  and 
Gairo,  The  fim  ia  oompoeed  of  pilgrima  fiom  Europe  and  Wealem  Asia ;  the  aecond  of 
IfohajmBedana  from  all  parte  of  Afika. 

Tbe  Syrian  caravan  is  said  by  Burekhardt  to  be  vwy  well  legolMed.  It  ia  abnya  acoom- 
panieJ  by  the  pacha  of  Damascus*  or  one  of  hb  principal  offioe]%  who  givea  the  signal  for 
SBoaoiping  and  starting  by  firing  a  miuketi  On  the  route,  a  troop  of  horsemen  ride  in  the 
front,  and  another  in  the  rear  to  bring  up  the  atrsgglea.  Tho  diflnent  paitiea  of  pilgrims^ 
dfetingniahed  by  their  noviaoea  or  towas^  keep  doee  togethar.  At  aig^t  tonhea  are  lighted, 
mX  fib  daily  distance  la  usually  paribnned  between  8  o*clodt  in  the  aAaraooa  and  an  hour 
or  two  after  aunrise  on  the  foHowmg  day.  The  Badouma  or  Amba,  who  cany  provisions  for 
the  troops,  tmvel  by  day  only,  and  in  advance  of  the  caravans;  the  enoampment  of  which 
tbsy  poM  in  thamorQmg»  and  are  overtaken  m  turn  and  passed  by  the  caravan  on  the  fol> 
lowii^  night,  at  their  own  testing  plaoa.  Tba  journey  #ith  theae  Bedouina  ialaaafetignmg 
ttan  with  the  great  body  of  the  caravan,  aa  a  lagulav  ni^'a  xaat  ia  obtained ;  but  their  bad 
aharaetar  detem  most  pilgrims  irom  joining  tham. 

At  every  watering-phMo  on  the  route  la  a  email  eaaHe  and  a  laige  tank,  at  which  tha 
camels  water.  The  castles  am  garrisoned  by  a  few  persona,  who  remain  the  whole  year  to 
guard  the  piovisioas  deposited  there.  It  is  at  theae  wateiittg-phwes,  which  belong  to  iha 
Bedouins,  that  the  dieikhs  of  tha  tribe  meat  the  camtan,  and  recoive  the  accustomed  tribute 
for  allowing  it  to  peas.  Water  is  pleatiiul  on  the  route ;  the  ststiana  are  no  where  mora 
distent  than  U  or  12  howns*  march ;  and  in  winter,  pools  of  rain-water  are  frequently  found. 
Itioae  pi^snois  who  can  travel  with  a  litter,  or  on  oommodiona  camat-auldles^  may  sleep  at 
n^t,  and  perform  the  jouroey  with  little  inconvenience:  but  of  thoae  whom  poverty,  or 
fhe  desire  of  sp(^Hy  acquiring  a  Ivge  aura  of  money,  induoea  to. follow  the  caravan  on  foot» 
or  to  hire  themselves  «i  servants,  many  die  on  the  road  from  fetigi>e<*-(7VaoeZr  in  Arabia^ 
^Q|.ii.n.3-*9.> 


tl8  CARAVAN. 

The  caravan  wbkh  aete  oat  finom  Cairo  for  Meeca  ia  not  g&atnMy  m  large  as  tiiat  of 
Damaflcus ;  and  its  roata  along  the  ahorea  of  die  Red  Sea  ia  more  dangerous  and  fetigning. 
But  many  of  the  African  and  Egyptian  menhanta  and  frilgrima  aail  from  Suez,  Coeaeir,  and 
other  porta  on  the  wealem  ahore  of  the  Red  Sea,  for  I^itUa,  whence  die  journey  to  Mecca 
ia  short  and  easy. 

The  Persian  caravan  for  Mecca  acta  oat  fioan  Bagdad ;  hot  many  of  the  Penian  pOgiima 
are  now  in  the  habit  of  embarking  at  Buvotah,  and  coming  to  Djidda  by  sea. 

Caravans  from  Bagdad  and  Boawirah  proceed  to  Aleppo^  Damasctia«  and  Diarbeker,  ladeii 
with  all  sorts  of  Indian,  Arahiaii,  and  Peraian  oomne^tiM ;  and  large  qoantitieB  of  Eotopeaa 
goods,  principally  of  English  cottons,  imported  at  Basaorah,  are  now  distributed  throd^MMit 
all  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Torkish  «&q)ira  by  the  same  means.  The  inlercourse  carried  on 
in  this  way  is,  indeed,  every  day  becoming  of  more  importances 

The  oommeroe  carried  on  l^  caravana^  in  the  tnterioT  of  AfHoa,  it  wid^f  extended  end 
of  conoderable  valae.  Besides  the  great  cavavan  which  proceeda  Cfom  Nobia  to  Cairo>  and 
is  joined  by  Mohammedan  pilgiima  Ihmi  every  part  of  Africa,  thei^  tite  caravans  which  have 
no  object  but  oommeroe,  which  set  oat  from  Fea,  Algiers,  Timla,  Tripoli,  and  other  statte 
on  die  sea-coast,  and  penetrate  fiur  into  the  interior.  Some  of  (hem  take  as  many  as  60 
days  to  reach  the  place  of  their  destination  ^  and  as  their  rate  of  travelling  may  be  eadmated 
at  about  /1 8  miles  a  day  at  an  average,  the -extent  of  their  jouiDeys  may  easily  be  computed. 
As  both  the  time  of  their  oateet  and  their  route  is  known,  fhey  are  met  by  the  people  of  the 
ooontries  throngh  which  they  travel,  who  trade  with  them.  Indian  goods  of  every  kind 
form  a  conaideraUe  article  in  this  traffic ;  in  exchange  for  whidi,  the  chief  commodity  the 
inhabitants  have  to  giveia ahveei 

Three  distinct  caravans  are  employed  in  bringing  slaves  and  other  commoditiea  Irom 
Central  Africa  to  Cairo.  One  of  them  comes  direct  from  Moorzouk,  the  capital  of  Fezzan, 
across  the  Libyan  deaert ;  another  from  Senear ;  and  the  third  from  Darfur.  They  do  not 
arrive  at  stated  periods,  but  after  a  greater  or  lees  interval,  according  to  the  success  feh^ 
have  had  in  procaring  slavea,  ivory,  gold  duet,  drugs,  and  such  other  articles  as  are  fitted  for  the 
Egyptian  markets.  The  Mooraouk  caravan  ie  said  to  be  under  the  best  reguladons.'  It  is 
generally  aboat  60  days  on  its  passago ;  end  seldom  consists  of  less  than  100,  or  of  more 
than  300,  travellers.  The  caravana  from  Senear  and  Daribr  used  formeriy  to  be  very 
irregular,  and  were  eometimes  not  seen  in  Egypt  for  2  or  3  yeani  together ;  but  ttnce  the 
occupation  of  the  former  by  die  troopa  of  Mohammed  AK,  the  interooone  between  it  and 
Egypt  has  become  comparatively  frequent  and  regular.  The  number  of  riaves  impoited 
into  Egypt  by  these  caravana  is  said  to  amount,  at  preaent,  to  about  lOjOOO  a  year.  The 
departare  of  a  caravan  from  Darftir  is  loslked  upon  aa  a  most  important  event ;  it  eogagee 
for  a  while  the  attentioo  of  the  whole  coantry,  and  even  forms  a  kind  of  enu^Bnim^» 
Travels  in  Africa,  2d  ed.  p.  278.)  A  caravan  from  Barfor  is  conadered  largi^  if  it  has 
2,000  camels  and  1,000  slaves.  Many  of  the  Moorish  pilgrims  to  Mecca  cross  the  eea 
from  Souakin  and  Maasouah  to  the  opposite  coMt  of  Arabia,  end  then  travel  by  land  to 
Mecca ;  and  Burckhardt  states,  that  of  all  the  poor  pilgrims  who  arrive  in  die  Hed)ex>  none 
bear  a  more  respectable  character  for  industry  dian  thoee  from  Central  Aftica. 

Caravans  era  diadngoished  into  hetmy  and  kghi.  Camels  loaded  with  from  600  to  6D0 
lbs.*  form  a  heavy  caravan ;  light  caravans  being  the  term  Applied  to  designafe  thoee  foitted 
of  camels  under  a  moderate  load,  or  perhaps  only  half  loaded.  The  mean  daily  rats  at 
which  heavy  caravans  travel  is  abont  IS^  milea,  and  that  of  light  caravans  22  milea. 

The  safe^  of  a  caravan  depends  materially  on  the  conduct  of  the  cangDon^ehit  €»r  leader. 
Neibuhr  says,  that  when  the  latter  is  intelligent  and  honest,  and  the  traveller  onderstands 
the  language,  and  is  accustomed  to  the  Oriental  method  of  travelling,  aft  excursion  throQ^^ 
the  desert  is  rarely  either  disagreeable  or  dangerous.  But  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  Turkish 
pachas  to  rsalise  eonsiderabia  sums  by  seHing  the  privilege  of  condocHn'g  caravans ;  and  it 
IB  generally  believed  in  the  East,  that  leaden  ao  appointed,  in  older  to  indemnify  thomeelvts, 
not  unfrequendy  arrange  with  the  AralNan  sheiklM  as  to  the  attark  of  the  caravans,  and 
share  with  them  in  the  booty!  At  all  events,  a  leader  who  has  paid  a  large  sum  for  the  sitoa'- 
tion,  even  if  he  should  be  heoest,  most  impose  preportionaUy  heavy  charges  oik  the  associa- 
tion. Hence  the  best  way  in  travelling  with  canrans  i%  to  attach  oneself  to  one  conducted 
by  an  active  and  experienced  merchant,  who  has  a  consideraMe  pruperty  embarked  in  the 
exp^idon.  With  otdinary  precandon,  the  danger  is  then  veiy  trifling.  It  would  be  ei*y, 
indeed,  were  tUara  any  thing  like  proper  ammgementi  made  by  government,  to  render  tra- 
velling by  caravans,  at  least  on  all  the  great  routes,  ebandanUy  secure* — {Ni^ukr,  Voyage 
m  Araiiet  tome  ii.  p^  194.  ed.  Amst  1780.) 

Ho  pardcular  formalitias  ave  required  in  the  formation  of  a  caravan.  Those  drat  start  at 
fised  periods  am  mosdy  under  the  oentrol  of  government,  by  whom  the  leaders  are  appointed. 
But,  general^  speaking,  any  dealer  is  at  liberty  to  form  e  company  and  make  one.  Tlie 
individual  in  whose  name  it  is  raised  is  ooBsidend  as  the  leader/or  ^aratan-baehif  onleas  ho 
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tppoint  some  om  else  in  hia  place.  When  a  number  of  merchants  aflsociate  together  m  the 
design,  they  elect  a  chie(  and  appoint  ofBcen  to  decide  ^whatever  controversies  may  arise 
during  the  journey^ — (For  further  detailir  with  respect  to  caraTana,  see  the  Modem  Part  of 
the  Ihuverial  History,  to],  xiT.  pp.  214 — 243. ;  Rohert8on*$  DUguisition  on  Ancient  India, 
Note  54. ;  J2e«ff'a  Cydopaodia,  art.  Caraimn,  moat  of  which  is  copied  from  Kobertson, 
though  without  a  single  woid  of  aekoowledgment ;  Buirtkhard£%  TVavels  in  Arabia,  vol  ii. 
fOBiiim  f  Urmthart  on  7V»r^  eatd  its  Resources^  p.  137.  p.  151.,  &c.^ 

CAKAVANSBRA.,  a  large  public  building  or  inn  appropriated  for  the  reception  and 
lodgment  of  the  caravana  Though  serving  in  lieu  of  inns,  there  is  this  radical  difference 
between  them^ — that,  generally  speaking,  the  traveller  finds  nothing  in  a  caravansera  for  the 
use  either  of  himaelf  or  his  cattle.  He  must  carry  all  his  proviaions  and  necessaries  with 
|him.  They  are  chiefly  built  in  dry,  banren,  desert  places ;  and  are  mostly  furnished  with 
Water  brought  from  a  great  distance  and  at  a  vast  expense.  A- well  of  water  is,  indeed, 
indispensable  to  a  caravansera.  Caravaneeras  ai»  also  numerous  in  cities ;  where  they  serve 
not  only  as  inns,  but  as  shops,  waiehouses,  and  even  exchanges. 

CARAWAY-SEED  (Fr.  Carvi,  Cumin  dts  prh  /  Ger.  Keummel,  Brodkammel ,•  lU 
Carvi),  a  small  seed,  of  an  old  oblong  and  slender  figure,  pointed  ^t  both  ends,  and  thickest 
In  the  middle.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  biennial  plant  (  Carum  cand),  with  a  taper  root  like 
a  parsnep,  but  j^uch  smaller.  It  should  be  chosen  large,  new,  of  a  good  colour,  not  dusty, 
and  of  a  strong  agreeable  smell.  It  is  principally  used  by  confectioners ;  and  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  several  parts  of  Essex. 

CARBUNCLE  {Get,  Karfunkel  f  Fr.  Escarbouhk  f  It  Carhcnt^'o ,- 8p.  Carbuncubi 
Lat  CarbuneuhM),  a  precious  stone  of  the  ruby  kind,  of  a  very  rich  ghming  blood-red 
eobur,  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancientB.-^(See  Rubt.) 

CAHD(Fr.  Card(B0/  Q9S.Kar4&t9d^m,Karden^^^'oUkr^a%tnt  ItCturdif  Rus. Bor(fi{; 
Sp.  Cardas),.  an  instrument»  or  corals  for  arrangiiiig  or  sorting  the  hairs  of  wool,  cotton,  &c* 
Caods  are  either  &stened  to  a  fist  piece  of  woo^  and  wrought  by  the  hand;  or  to  a  cylinder, 
and  wrought  by  machinery. 

.  CARDAMQMS  {Fu  CwrdamonHB  f  Get.  Kardamom  f  iL  Cardamomi,  8p,  Karda- 
momoB/  Hind.  Gujarati  elaehi),  seed  capsules  produced  by  a  plant,  of  which  there  are 
dtfierent  species  nrowing  in  India,  Cochin  China,  Slam,  and  Ceylon.  The  capsules  are 
gathered  as  they  ripen }  and  when  dried  in  the  sun,  are  fit  for  sale.  The  small  capsules,  or 
leaser  cardamoms,  are  produced  by  a  particular  species  of  the  |dant,  and  are  the  most  valua- 
6lc  They  should  be  chosen  fuO,  plump,  and  difficult  to  be  broken  ;  of  a  bright  yellow 
eelottr  ;  a  piercing  smell ;  with  an  acrid,  bitterish,  though  not  very  unpleasant  taste ;  and 
particular  care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  properly  dried.  Ther  are  reckoned  to  keep 
best  in  a  body,  and  are  therefore  packed  in  large  diests,  well  jofailed,  pitched  at  the  seams, 
$fid  otherwise  pvopeily  secared ;  as  the  least  damp  greatly  reduces  their  value.  The  best 
cardamoms  are  brought  from  the  Malabar  coast  The/  axe  produced  in  the  recesses  of  the 
mountains,  by  felling  trees,  and  afterwards  burning  them ;  for  wherever  the  ashes,  fell  in  the 
openings  or  fissures  of  the  rocks,  the  cardamom  plant  naturally  springs  up.  In  Soonda 
Balagat,  and  other  places  where  cardamoms  are  plahted,  the  fhdt  or  beny  is  very  inferior  to 
that  produced  in  the  way  now  mentioned.  The  Malabar  cardamom  is  described  as  a  species 
of  bolbous  plant,  growing  3  or  4  feet  high.  The  growers  are  obliged  to  sell  all  their  pro- 
duce to  the  agents  of  government,  at  prices  fited  by  the  latter,  varying  from  550  to  700 
rupees  the  candy  of  600  lbs.  avoirdupois ;  and  it  is  stated  that  the  contractor  often  pots  an 
enhanced  value  on  the  coins  with  which  he  pays  the  mountaineers ;  or  makes  them  take  ui 
exchange  tobacco,  cloths,  salt,  oil,  betel  nut,  and  such  necessary  articles,  at  prices  which  are 
firequently,  no  doubt,  estinuUed  above  their  proper  level.  Such  a  system  ought  assuredly  to 
be  put  an  immediate  end  to.  Not  more  than  one  hundredth  part  of  the  cardamoms  raised 
iu  Malabar  are  used  in  the  country.  They'  are  sent  in  large  quantities  to  the  ports  on  the 
Red  Sear  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  Sind,  up  the  Indus,  to  Bengal,  Bombay,  dec  They  form 
a  universal  ingredient  in  curries,  pitlaus,  &c.  The  market  price,  at  the  places  of  exportation 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  raries  from  800  to  1,900  rupees  the  candy. — (Mt!bum*s  Orient,  Com- 
merce, and  the  valuable  evidence  of  T.  H.  Baber,  Esq.,  before  the  Lords*  Committee  of 
1830,  p.  «16.) 

Malabar  cardamoms  are  worth  at  present  (September,  1833\  from  3«.  8d  to  89.  lOd  a 
pound  in  the  London  market,  duty  (Is.)  included.  Ceylon  caraamoms  are  worth  from  U» 
nd,  to  2j.  2<£. 

CARI)B,oft  PLAYINO  CARDS  (Du.  Kutarten,  Speelkarden  ;  Pr.  Cartes  djouerf 
Ger.  Karten,  Spiel  karten;  It  Carte  da  giuoco  ;  Rus.  KariU;  Sp.  Carras,  JNaipes;  Sw. 
Kort),  The  only  thing  necessary  to  be  noticed  in  this  place  with  respect  to  cards,  is  the 
leguialions  as  to  tiieir  manuihetare,  sale,  and  the  payment  of  the  duty. 

It  is  regulated  by  the  9  Geo.  4.  e.  18.,  (bat  an  annual  license  duty  of  5$.  shall  be  paid  by  every  maker 
of  ptayiQg  cards  and  diee.  The  duty  on  every  pack  of  cards  is  U.  and  Is  to  be  specified  on  the  ace  of 
armies.  Cards  are  am  to  be  made  in  anypart  of  Great  Brttain,  exce^  the  metiopolis ;  nor  in  Ireland, 
•acept  hi  XhibUa  and  Oork  -,  uodei  a  pasalty  of  iOttf.    Cards  are  to  be  aaclosed  ia  wruj^pers,  wit^  sudi 
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■larks  ac  the  eofninieelonera  of  etampe  may  appoint.  Before  lieeiun  ean  be  had,  bond  mmt  be  giTaa 
to  the  amount  of  500<.  for  the  payment  of  the  duties,  4tc.  SelllDC  or  exposing  to  sale  any  pack  of 
cards  not  duly  stamped,  snbJects  a  licensed  maker  to  a  penalty  of  MM. ;  and  any  one  else  to  a  penalty 
of  101.  Any  person  haying  in  his  possession,  or  using,  or  permitting  to  be  used,  any  pack  oi  carda  not 
duly  stamped,  to  forfeit  bl.    Becond-hand  cards  may  be  sold  by  any  person,  if  sold  Without  the  wrap* 

Ser  of  a  licensed  maker  {  and  In  packs  containing  not  more  than  59  cards,  including  an  ace  of  spadea 
nly  sumped,  and  enclosed  in  a  wrapper  with  the  words  "  Aeesnd-Asiid  Card$**  printed  or  written  in 
distinct  cbaraetera  on  the  outside :  penalty  for  selling  secoad-liand  aacds  In  any  other  maoBer,  SOI. 
An  Account  of  the  Ddtv  received  on  Playing  Oaids  In  Grant  Brteain  and  Ireland  In  each  Tear  tnm 
1890,  specUybg  the  Rates  of  Duty  charged.— (Pari.  Ps^r,  No.  fS7.  Sees.  1839.) 
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CARMEN,  of  the  City  of  London,  tie  4 
eil.  The  ratei  which  tkiy  m  alii^wed  to  charge,  end  the  ngiakAoMby  which  they  ore  to 
be  gaided,  aie  aettled  tl  the  qoerler  flenons.  In  other  nepede  ibtj  em  eebjeotod  to  the 
rale  of  the  preoident  end  govonieiv  ef  Chrirt^e  Hoopita^  to  whom  die  owner  dmtrj  cert 
peys  en  annual  licence  duty  of  17«.  id, 

Oarmen  are  to  help  to  load  and  unload  tbelf  earta  t  and  If  eey  eaman  exacts  mere  than  the  regn- 
lar  rates,  upon  dae  proof,  belbre  the  Lnrd  Mayor,  or  any  two  megistntes,  he  shall  auftr  iapriaon^ 
■lent  for  the  space  of  SI  days. 

If  any  person  shall  refhse  to  pay  any  carman  his  hire,  aaeordtng  to  the  regnlar  rates,  npon  com- 
plaint made,  the  president  of  CbrM*s  Hospital,  or  a  justice  of  the  peaee,  aaay  compel  payment. 

Merchants  or  other  petaons  may  choose  what  eart  they  please,  except  snch  as  stand  for  wharf- 
work,  tackle-work,  crane-work,  at  shops  and  merchants'  nouses,  which  are  to  be  taken  In  turn ;  and 
every  carman  standinc  with  his  empty  cart  next  to  any  goods  to  be  loaded,  shall,  npon  the  first  de- 
amnd,  load  the  same  mr  the  accustomed  rates ;  and  If  any  peraoa  shall  cause  a  carman  to  attend  a» 
bis  boose,  shon,  warehonse,  or  ceUar,  with  his  loaded  cast,  the  carman  being  willing  to  help  to  enlead 
the  same,  be  shall  pay  the  caraan  aAer  the  rate  of  lid.  for  every  hour  after  the  first  half-honr  for  bla 
attendance. 

Bvery  liceneed  carman  Is  fobave  a  piece  of  brastf  fixed  epoa  bin  eait,  npon  wbleb  Is  to  be  engraven 
e  oerUin  number  i  whkh  nnmber,  together  with  the  carman's  name,  is  registered  in  a  register  kepi 
at  Christ's  Hospital  t  so  that,  in  case  of  any  misbehaviour,  the  party  offended,  by  uklng  notice  of  the 
tonmber  of  the  cart,  may  search  for  it  la  the  register,  and  the  name  will  be  found. 

Oarmen  not  eonforming  to  these  rules,  or  working  witbont  a  neabored  piase  of  braas  fixed  on  the 
cart,  may  be  suspsnded  from  their  employmenu 

Oarmen  riding  upon  the  shafts  of  their  carts,  or  sitting  within  tbam,  not  having  solne  peraoe  on  fooc 
to  guide  the  horses,  shall  forfeit  10a. 

C  AJRMINS  (Ger.  JCamith  /  Do.  Karmun  /  Fr.  Carmine  /  It  Cormmio  /  Let  Corw 
mimum),  a  powder  of  e  very  beaotifal  red  colour,  bordering  upon  purple,  end  used  by 
peinten  in  minieiure.  It  ie  a  apeciea  of  hke,  end  ia  fbnned  of  finely  puWeriaed  cochineeL 
h  il  very  hish  priced. 

CARNGLIAN.    SooAoats. 

CARPET,  CARPETS  rOer.  T^miehei  Bo.  Tpputm^  Vher^apytenf  Fr.  TapUf  It. 
7\ipptti  f  Sp.  Alfomhroi,  JieaUffu,  tapete$  /  Rna.  koiorfl,  KiUmi).  Peraien  and  Turiciah 
ceipeta  ere  the  moat  esteemed.  In  England,  carpete  ere  princtpelly  manu&ctared  at  Kid- 
denninater,  Wilton,  Cirenceator,  Woroeater,  Axminater,  dbc. ;  and  in  Scotland^  at  Kiimei^ 
nock.  Thoae  made  et  Axminater  ere  believed  to  be  very  iittla^  if  any  thing,  infedor  to  tho« 
of  Peraie  end  Turkey. 

CARRIAGBa    SeeCoAcnta. 

CARROT  (Daueua  carata  Lin.),  e  biennial  plant,  a  netlve  of  Biitain.  Tliougli  long 
known  aa  a  garden  plant,  its  introduction  into  agriculture  has  been  oompeietively  recent 
The  ueea  of  the  cerrol  in  domeatic  economy  are  well  known.  It  ia  extenaively  cultivated  in 
Suffolk,  whence  large  quentilMi  are  iaQt  to  the  London  market  Honea  ere  aaid  to  bo 
fomarkably  fondofcarrota. 

CARRIERS,  are  peraons  undertaking  for  hire  to  cetcy  gooda  from  one  place  to  another. 

Proprietora  of  carta  and  wagons,  masten  and  ownen  of  ahipt,  hoymen,  lightermen,  ham> 
men,  feny  men,  dec  are  denominated  common  carriers  The  master  of  a  stage  coach  who 
mlu  carries  'pastengars  f^  hire^  ia  not  liable  ibr  goode;  but  if  he  undertake  to  carry  ^eocfa 
and  pamengtfy  then  he  is  liable  for  both  as  a  oommoii  carrier.  The  poet-maater  geneial  ia 
MC  a  carrier  in  the  common  atteptaiioa  of  the  tenn,  nor  kheeobjactfld  to  hie  fiiUytiee. 
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I.  Duiiea  and  lAahiStiet  of  CarrUm. — Garriera  are  boond  to  receive  and  carry  the  good* 
of  all  personB,  for  a  reasonable  hire  or  reward ;  to  take  proper  care  of  Aem  in  their  paange , 
to  deliver  them  saielj,  and  in  the  eame  condition  aa  when  thev  were  received  (excepting 
only  8Dch  loesea  as  may  ariee  from  ihe  aet  of  God  or  the  kin^s  enemies) ;  or,  in  de&ult 
thereof,  to  make  compensation  to  the  owner  for  whatever  loss  or  damage  the  goods  may 
have  received  while  in  their  custody,  that  might  have  heen  prevented. 

Henoe  a  canier  is  liable,  though  he  he  robM  of  the  goods,  or  they  be  taken  from  him  by 
irresisCiUe  feree;  and  though  this  may  seem  a  hard  mle,  yet  it  is  the  only  one  that  oouM 
be  safety  odoipted ;  for  if  a  carrier  were  not  liable  for  losses  unless  it  conld  be  shown  that  he 
had  condueted  himself  dishcmestlj  or  negfigenlly,  a  <)bor  would  be  opened  for  every  species 
of  fraud  and  eollusioii,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  impossible,  in  most  cases,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  ftcts  were  such  as  the  carrier  represented.  On  the  same  prfaieipte  a  carrier  has 
be«n  held  accountable  for  goods  acddentally  consumed  by  fire  while  in  his  warehouse.  In 
delivering  the  o^miion  of  the  Court  of  King*s  Bench  on  a  case  of  this  sort,  Lord  Mansfield 
said — **  A  carrier,  by  the  nature  of  his  contract,  oMigea  himseKto  uae  ail  due  oare  and  dili- 
gence, and  b  answerable  for  any  neglect  But  them  is  something  more  Imposed  on  him  by 
custom,  that  is,  by  the  common  law.  A  eomnum  emrier  ie  in  the  nature  of  an  ineipret* 
All  the  cases  show  him  to  be  so.  This  makes  htm  liable  for  every  thmg  except  the  act  of 
Cod  and  the  king's  enemies ;  that  is,  even  from  inemiabk  aceidenU^  with  those  exceptions. 
The  question  then  is,  What  is  the  act  of  God?  I  conisider  it  to  be  laid  down  in  oppoeitioQ 
to  the  act  of  imm;  tfuch  as  lightnhig,  stotrma,  tempests  snd  the  like,  which  could  not  hap- 
pen by  any  kwnan  mterveniion.  To  prevent  litigatian  and  collusion,  the  law  presumes 
OQgligenoe  except  in  those  circumstances.  An  armed  force,  though  ever  so  great  and  irresist- 
ible, does  not  excuse ;  the  reason  is,  for  fear  it  may  give  room  for  collusion,  which  can  never 
happen  with  respect  to  the  act  of  €tod.  We  aH,  therefore,  are  of  opinion  that  there  should 
be  judgmsnt  for  the  plaintiff.'*-«(Fonoaref  v.  Pittard^  I  T.  R.  27.) 

A  carrier  is  not  obliged  to  have  a  new  carriage  for  every  joum^ ;  it  is  sufficient  if  he 
pcovide  one  that,  without  any  extraordinary  acdd^t,  may  be  fairly  presumed  capable  of  per- 
Ibrming  the  journey. 

A  carrier  may  be  disdiarged  from  his  liabifity  by  any  firaud  or  concealment  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  employing  him,  or  of  the  bailor ;  as  if  the  latter  represent  a  parcel  ss  con- 
taining' things  of  little  or  no  vahie,  when,  in  fiiet,  it  contains  things  of  great  value.  But 
when  the  carrier  has  not  given  a  notice  limiting  hii  responsibtlity,  and  when  he  puts  no 
questions  with  reelect  to  the  parcel  to  the  bailor,  the  latter  need  not  say  any  thing  with 
fsspeot  to  it ;  and  though  the  bailor  should  represent  the  thing  delivered  to  the  carrier  as  of 
no  value,  yet  if  the  latter  know  it  to  be  otherwise,  he  will  be  responsible  in  the  event  of  ite 
being  lost  or  damaged.  If  the  bailor  deliver  goods  imperfi^ctly  packed,  and  the  carrier  does 
mt  perteim  it,  he  is  not  liable  in  the  event  of  a  loss  occurring;  Init  if  the  defect  in  the  pack- 
age were  audi  that  the  carrier  could  not  but  perceive  it,  he  would  be  Hable.  On  this  prin- 
ciple a  carrier  was  made  to  answer  for  the  loos  of  a  greyhound  that  had  been  improperly 
iecored  when  given  to  him. 

A  carrier  may  rdiise  to  admit  goods  into  hie  warehouae  at  an  unseaaonable  time,  or  befora 
he  is  ready  to  take  his  journey ;  but  he  cannot  refuse  to  do  the  ordinary  duties  incumbent 
en  a  person  in  his  situation. 

It  is  felony,  if  a  carrier  open  a  parcel  and  take  goods  out  of  it  with  intent  to  steal  them ; 
and  it  has  been  decided,  that  if  goods  be  delivered  to  a  carrier  to  be  carried  to  a  specified 
place,  and  he  oany  them  to  a  different  place,  and  dispose  of  them  for  his  own  profit,  he  is 
gttil^  of  felony :  but  the  embexzlement  of  goods  by  a  carrier,  without  a  felonious  taking, 
meieiy  ezposss  to  a  civil  action. 

No  carrier,  wagonman,  carman,  or  wainmen,  with  their  respective  carriages^  shall  travel 
an  Sundays,  under  a  penalty  of  20s. — (3  Chas,  1.  c.  1.) 

A  carrier  is  always,  unless  there  be  an  expreos  agreement  to  the  contrary,  entitled  to  a 
ffsward  for  his  care  and  trouble.  In  some  cases  his  reward  is  regulated  by  the  legislature^ 
and  in  others  hy  a  iqiMcial  stipulation  between  the  parties;  but  though  there  be  no  legislative 
provision  or  express  agreement,  he  cannot  daim  more  than  a  reasonaUe  compensation. 

3.  Limifatian  ofResponsibfUity. — ^Until  the  act  of  1580,  a  carrier  might  by  express  stipu- 
lation, giving  puiUe  notice  to  that  effect,  discharge  his  fiafaility  from  all  losses  by  robbery, 
•eddcnt  or  etnerwise,  except  Uiooe  which  arose  from  misfeasanee  and  gross  negUgcnee  (from 
which  no  stipulation  or  notice  could  exempt  him),  and  provided  the  notice  did  not  oontra> 
vene  the  express  conditions  of  an  act  of  parliament. 

Notices  generaUy  bore,  that  Ihe  carrier  would  not  be  responsible  for  more  than  a  oertain 
warn  (usually  SL)  on  any  one  parcel,  the  value  of  which  had  not  been  declared  and  paid  for 
accordingly ;  so  that  a  person  aware  of  this  notioe,  entering  a  box  worth  lOOOA  without 
deebring  ite  value,  or  entering  it  as  being  worth  200i  wouid,  should  it  be  lost,  have  got  in 
Ihe  first  case  only  5/^  and  in  the  latter  only  200/.,  unless  he  could  have  shown  that  tho 
eanier  had  acted  framloloAtly  or  with  gross  negligence.  But,  to  avail  himself  of  this  defence, 
the  carrier  waa  houfid  teahowtibittt  the  baiter  or  his  •Mrpaatwaaaeqnaiated  with  the notioa 
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at  the  time  of  delivering  the  goods.  No  particular  manner  of  giving  notice  was  required. 
It  might  be  done  by  express  communication,  by  fixing  it  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
carrier's  office,  by  insertion  in  the  public  papers  or  Gazette,  by  the  circulation  of  handbills, 
&c. ;  it  being  in  all  cases  a  question  for  the  jury  to  decide  whether  the  bailor  was  really 
acquainted  with  the  notice  of  the  limitation  ;  since,  if  he  were  not,  he  was  entitled  to  recover, 
whatever  efforts  the  carrier  may  have  made  to  publish  it.  Thus,  a  notice  stuck  up  in  a 
carrier's  warehouse,  where  goods  were  delivered,  was  of  no  avail  against  parties  who  could 
not  read  :  neither  was  it  of  any  avail  against  those  who  could  read,  and  who  had  seen  it, 
unless  they  had  actualli/  read  ii.  On  this  principle  it  was  held,  that  a  notice  in  a  newspa- 
per is  not  sufficient,  even  when  it  was  proved  that  the  bailor  read  the  newspaper,  unless  it 
could  also  be  proved  that  he  had  read  the  notice  itself. 

These  attempts  to  limit  responsibility  gave  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  litigation  and  uncer- 
tainty ;  and  to  obviate  the  inconveoienoea  thence  arising,  the  important  statute,  1  Will.  4. 
c.  68.,  was  passed.  This  act  declares,  that  carriers  by  land  shall  not  be  liable  for  the  loss 
of  certain  articles  specified  in  the  act,  when,  their  value  exceeds  lO/.,  unless  the  nature  arid 
value  of  such  articles  be  stated  at  the  time  of  their  delivery  to  the  carrier,  and  an.  increased 
charge  paid  or  agreed  to  be  paid  upon  the  same.  It  is  further  declared,  that  no  publication 
of  any  notices  by  carriers  shall  have  power  to  limit  their  responsibility  at  conimon  law  for 
all  other  articles  except  thooe  specified  in  the  act ;  but  as  the  act  is  of  great  iviportancc,  we 
subjoin  it 

From  and  aAer  tbe  paBBlnK  of  this  act,  no  mail  conttaotor,  stajte  coach  proprietnr,  or  other  conunoa 
carrier  bp  land  tnr  hire,  ahall  be  liable  for  the  loss  of  or  injury  to  any  article  or  articles  of  properly  of 
tbe  description  following,  viz.  gold  or  silver  coin  of  this  realm  or  of  any  foreign  slate,  or  a-ny  gold  or 
silver  in  a  uianufactnred  or  unrnannfactiired  state,  or  any  precious atoncn,  jewellery,  iratches,  cJocks, 
or  time-pieces  of  any  deaenption,  trinketa,  bills,  notes  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Banks  of 
England,  Scotland, and  Ireland  respectively,  or  of  any  other  bank  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  orders, 
notes,  or  securities  for  payment  of  money,  English  or  foreign  Ktaraps,  maps,  writings,  title-deeds, 
painti/igs,  engruvings,  pictures,  gold  or  f>ilver  plate  or  plated  articles,  glass,  china,  silks  in  a  manufae^ 
tured  or  unmanufactured  state,  and  whether  wrought  up  or  not  tvrouj|ht  nn  with  other  materials, 
furs,  or  lace,  or  any  of  them,  contained  in  any  parcel  or  package  which  shall  have  been  delivered, 
either  to  be  carried  for  hire  or  to  accompany  the  person  of  any  papsenger  in  any  tnail  or  Ptage  coach 
or  other  public  conveyance,  when  the  value  of  such  article  or  articles  or  property  aforesaid  contained 
in  such  parcel  or  package  shall  exceed  (he  aum  of  10/.,  unless  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  thexcof  at  tha 
office,  warehouse,  or  receiving  houee  of  such  mall  contractor,  ice.  the  value  and  nature  of  such  arti- 
cle or  articles  of  properly  shall  have  been  declared  by  the  person  or  p*»r8on8  sending  or  dcliverinc  the 
imrae,  and  such  Increased  charge  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  or  an  engagement  to  pay  tbe  same  be  ao- 
c«pted  by  the  person  receiving  such  parcel  or  package.— $  1. 

When  any  parcel  or  package  containing  any  of  the  articles  above  specified  shall  be  so  delivered, 
am!  its  value  and  sontents  declared  as  aforesaid,  and  such  value  shall  exceed  the  snm  of  102.,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  such  mail  contractors,  stage  coach  proprietors,  and  other  common  carriers,  to  demaad 
and  receive  an  inareased  rate  of  charge,  to  be  noti/^ed  by  some  notice,  aiUxed  In  legible  charaeter  in 
«ome  public  and  conspicuous  part  of  the  ofiico,  warehouse,  or  other  receiving  house,  where  such 
parcels  or  packages  are  received  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  conveyance,  stating  the  inerpaaed  rates 
of  charge  required  to  be  paid  ov>^r  and  above  the  ordinary  rate  of  carriage,  as  a  compensation  for  the 
greater  risk  and  care  to  be  taken  for  the  safe  conveyance  of  such  valuable  articles  ;  and  all  persons 
aending  or  delivering  parcels  or  packages  containing  such  valuabln  articles  as  aforesaid  at  such  office 
shall  be  bound  by  such  notice,  without  farther  proof  of  the  same  having  come  to  their  knowledge.-^  S. 

Provided  always,  that  when  the  value  shall  have  been  so  declared,  and  the  increased  rate  of  cbarga 
paid,  or  an  engagement  to  pay  tbe  same  shall  have  been  accepted  aa  herein-before  mentioned, .tba 
person  receiving  such  increased  rate  of  charge  or  accepting  such  agreement  shall,  if  required,  sign  a 
receipt  for  the  package  or  parcel,  acknowledging  the  same  to  have' been  infcnred,  which  receifNahatf 
not  be  liable  to  any  stamp  duty  ;  and  if  such  receipt  shall  not  be  given  when  required,  or  such  notisa 
as  aforesaid  shall  not  have  been  affixed,  the  mail  contractor,  stage  coach  proprietor,  or  other  common 
carrier  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  have  or  be  entitled  to  any  benefit  or  advantaj^e  under  this  act,  but  sJiaU 
he  liable  and  responsible  as  at  the  conunon  law,  and  be  liable  to  refund  tlie  iacreaaed  rate  «f 
charge.—^  3. 

And  be  it  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  hit  day  of  September,  1830,  no  puhlic  notice  or  declara- 
tion heretofore  made  or  hereafter  to  be  made  shall  be  deemed  or  construed  to  limit  or  In  any  wiaa 
aflVct  the  liability  at  common  law  of  any  such  mail  contractors,  stage  coach  propriefiora,  or  other  pn^ 
lie  common  carriers  as  aforesaid,  for  or  In  respect  of  any  articles  or  goody  lobe  carried  and  conveyed 
by  them ;  but  that  all  and  every  such  maU  contractors,  stage  roach  proprietors,  and  other  common 
carriers  as  aforesaid,  shall,  from  and  after  the  said  Ist  day  of  Reptemher,  be  liable,  tm  at  the  common 
Kw,  to  answer  for  the  loss  of  any  injury  {stt  in  the  act\  to  any  articlea  and  goods  <b  respeoi  whereof 
they  may  not  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  act,  any  public  notice  or  declaration  by  them  made  and 
given  contrary  thereto,  or  in  anywise  limiting  such  liability,  notwithstanding.— J  4. 

And  be  it  fhriher  enacted,  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  every  office,  warehonM,  or  receiving 
hou^e,  which  shall  be  used  or  appointed  by  any  mail  contractrnr,  or  stage  coach  proprielor,  or  otiMr 
sueh  eommoo  carrier,  for  the  receiving  of  parcels  to  be  conveyed  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed  and 
taken  to  be  the  receiving  houne,  warehouse,  or  office  of  such  mail  contractor,  stage  coach  proprietor, 
or  other  common  carrier ;  and  that  anv  one  or  more  of  such  mail  contractors,  stage  roach  proprtetora» 
ar  common  carriers,  shall  be  liable  to  be  sued  by  bis,  her,  or  their  name  or  names  only  :  and  that  ao 
action  or  suit  commenced  to  recovei  damages  for  loss  or  injury  to  any  parcel,  package,  or  person, 
■hall  abate  for  the  want  of  joining  any  co- proprietor  or  co-iMiriner  in  such  mail,  stage  coach,  or  other 
puhlic  conveyance  by  land  for  hire  as  aforesaid. — }  5. 

Provided  always,  and  be  it  ftnrther  enoeteil,  that  nothing  In  this  act  contained  shall  extend  or  be 
construed  to  annul  or  In  anywise  affect  any  special  contract  between  such  mail  contractor,  stage 
coach  proprietor,  or  common  carrier,  and  any  other  parties,  for  tlie  conveyance  of  goods  and  mer- 
chandisps.— 9  6. 

'  Provided  also,  aad  be  It  ftirtber  enacted,  that  where  any  parcel  or  package  shall  have  been  delivered 
at  any  such  office,  and  the  value  and  contents  decJarcd  as  aforesaid,  an^l  the  increased  rate  of  charges 
been  paid,  and  such  parcels  or  packages  shall  have  been  lost  or  damaged,  the  party  entitled  to  recover 
damages  In  respect  of  such  \on  or  damage  shall  also  bo  antltlsd  to  recover  beck  snch  fnereaas4 
cliarfes  so  paid  as  aforesaid,  la  ^addHioa  to  Um  vaiiM.of  sucl>  Mf kage  or  ^csl;-il  7. 
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Provided  ftlfo,  and  be  It  lumber  enacted,  that  notking  in  this  act  tliall  l«s  denmed  to  protect  any 
■lai]  contractor,  itage  coach  proprietor,  or  other  common  carrier  fur  hire,  from  liability  to  answer  for 
lofls  or  injury  to  any  goods  or  articlef  whatsoever,  arising  from  the  felonious  acts  of  any  coachman, 
guard,  book-keeper,  porter,  or  other  servant  in  his  or  their  employ,  nor  to  protect  any  such  coachman, 
guard,  book-keeper,  or  other  servant,  from  liability  for  any  loss  or  injury  occasioned  bp  his  or  tMeir  ovn 
pergonal  ftegleet  or  misconduct. — $  8. 

Provided  also,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  that  such  mall  contractors,  stage  coach  proprietors,  or 
other  common  carriers  for  hire,  shall  not  be  concluded  as  to  the  value  of  any  such  parcel  or  package 
by  the  value  so  declared  as  aforesaid,  but  that  he  or  they  shall  in  all  cases  be  entitled  to  require,  from 
the  party  suing  in  respect  of  any  loss  or  injury,  proof  of  the  actual  value  of  the  contents  by  the  ordi- 
nary legal  evidence  ;  and  that  the  mall  contractors,  stage  couch  proprietors,  or  other  common  carriers 
as  aforesaid,  shall  be  liable  to  such  damages  only  as  shall  be  so  proved  as  aforesaid,  not  exceeding 
the  declared  value,  together  with  the  increased  charges  as  before  mentioned.—^  9. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  in  all  actions  to  be  brought  against  any  such  mail  contractors,  &c., 
tbe  dAfendant  or  defendants  may  pay  the  money  into  court.— $  10.  « 

It  will  be  observed,  that  carrieis  continue,  notwithstanduig  this  act,  liable,  as  before,  for 
the  felonioQS  acts  of  their  servants,  and  their  own  misfeazance  or  gross  negligence.  It  is  not 
possible,  however,  to  lay  down  any  general  role  as  to  the  drcumstanoes  which  constitute 
this  offence.  DiflTeriog  as  they  do  in  almost  every  case,  the  question,  when  raised,  must  be 
lefl  to  a  jury.  But  ii  has  been  decided*  thai  the  miaddivery  of  a  parcel,  or  its  nondelivery 
within  a  reasonable  time,  is  a  misfeazance  that  cannot  be  'defeated  by  any  notice  on  the 
port  of  the  carrier  limiting  his  responsibility.  In  like  manner,  the  sending  of  a  parcel  by  a 
different  coach  from  that  directed  by  the  bailor,  the  removing  it  from  one  carriage  to  another, 
are  misfeazances.  Where  a  parcel  is  directed  to  a  person  at  a  paiticular  place,  and  the  car- 
rier, knowing  such  person,  delivers  the  parcel  to  another,  who  represents  himself  as  the  con- 
signee, such  delivery  is  gross  negllgenoe.  Leaving  parcels  in  a  coach  or  cart  unprotected  in 
the  streets  is  also  gross  negligence. 

At  common  law,  there  is  no  distinction  between  carriage  performed  by  sea  or  land ;  but 
by  the  7  Geo.  2.  c.  15.  and  26  Geo.  d.  a  86.,  corrected  and  amended  by  the  68  Geo.  3.  c. 
1 59.,  it  is  enacted  that  ship-owners  are  not  to  be  liable  for  any  loss  or  damage  happening  to 
goods  on  board  through  the  fraud  or  neglect  of  the  master,  without  their  knowledge  or 
privity,  further  than  the  value  of  the  vessel  and  the  freight  accruing  during  the  voyage. 
— (See  OwNRiis.) 

3.  Commencement  and  Termnatian  of  lAahiUtx/, — A  carrier's  liability  commences  from 
the  time  the  goods  are  actually  delivered  to  him  in  the  character  of  carrier.  A  delivery  to  a 
carrier's  servant  is  a  delivery  to  himself,  and  he  will  be  responsible.  The  delivery  of  goods 
in  an  inn-yard  or  warehouse,  at  which  other  carriers  put  up,  is  not  a  delivery  so  as  to  charge 
a  carrier,  unless  a  special  notice  be  given  him  of  their  having  been  so  delivered,  or  some 
previous  intimation  to  that  efftx^t 

A  carrier's  Kabiltty  ceases^  when  he  vests  the  property  committed  to  his  charge  in  the  hands 
of  the  consignee  ox  his  agents,  by  actual  delivery ;  or  when  the  property  is  resumed  by  the  con- 
signor, in  pursuance  of  his  right  of  stof^og  it  in  trawdtu.  It  is  in  all  cases  the  duty  of 
fhe  carrier  to  deliver  the  goods.  The  leaving  goods  at  an  inn  is  not  a  sufficient  delivery. 
The  rule  in  such  cases,  in  deciding  upon  the  carrier's  liability,  is  to  consider  whether  any 
thing  remains  to  be  done  by  the  carrier,  as  such ;  and  if  nothing  remains  to  be  done,  his  lia- 
bility ceases,  and  conversely. 

A  carrier  has  a  lien  upon  goods  for  his  hire.  Even  if  the  goods  be  stolen,  the  rightful 
owner  is  not  to  have  them  without  paying  the  carriage^ 

'  For  further  details  as  to  this  subject  see  Jeremy  on  the  Law  of  Carriers^  passim ;  Chitt^s 
Commercial  Law,  vol.  iii.  pp.  369 — 387 ;  and  Bum^s  Justice  of  the  Feac^.,  tit.  Carriers, 
There  are  some  excellent  observations  with  respect  to  it  in  Sir  William  Jones'  Essay  on  the 
Law  of  Bailments, — (For  an  account  of  the  regulations  as  to  the  conveyance  of  passengers 
in  stage  coaches,  see  Coacbes,  Staob.) 

Carts,  Every  cart,  &c.  for  the  carriage  of  any  thing  to  and  from  any  place,  where  the 
streets  are  paved,  wlthfti  the  bills  of  mortality,  shall  contain  6  inches  in  the  felly.  No  per- 
son shall  drive  any  cart,  waggon,  dice  within  5  miles  of  the  General  Post  Office,  unless  the 
name,  surname^  and  place  of  abode  of  the  owner,  be  painted  in  conspicuous  letters,  at 
least  1  inch  in  height,  oq  the  right  or  off  side  thereof,  under  a  penalty  of  5/.  Any  i)er- 
son  may  seize  and  detain  any  cart,  waggon,  ^cc  without  such  mark. — (1  ^  2  Will,  4.  c.  22.) 
CASH,  m  commerce,  means  the  ready  money,  bills,  drafts,  bonds,  and  all  immediately 
negotiable  paper  in  an  individual's  possession. 

CASH  ACCOUNT,  in  book-keeping,  an  acdount  to  which  nothing  but  cash  is  carried 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  which  all  the  disbursements  of  the  concern  are  drawn  on  the 
other.  The  balance  is  the  cash  in  hand,.  When  the  credit  side  more  than  halances  the  debit, 
or  disbursement  aide,  the  account  is  said  to  be  in  cash  ;  when  the  contrary,  to  be  out  of  cash 
Casb  Account,  in  banking,  is  the  name  given  to  the  account  of  the  advances  made  by 
a  banker  in  Scotland,  to  an  individual  who  has  given  seeurity  for  their  repayment — (Siw 
Banks  (Scotch).) 

CASHEW  NUTS,  (Ger.  AhaiunHnsse^  Westindii^  Anahardm  /  Du.  Catsjoenooten  / 
Fr.  Noias  d'acajou  g  VLA^jiSi  Bp^fititcud^ac^f  Port  ifees  cPoee^V )  the  produce  of  the 
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Jnaear^m  oeadmiak.  Tbef  are  eztemaHy  of  a  grayiBh  <st  brownish  colour,  of  the  shape 
of  a  kidnoy,  sotnewhat  convex  on  the  one  ode,  and  depressed  on  the  other.  The  shell  is 
yerj  hard ;  and  the  kernel,  which  is  sweet  and  of  k  yery  fine  flaToar,  is  covered  with  a  thin 
film.  Between  this  and  the  shell  is  lodged  a  thick,  Uackish,  infiaomiaMe  oil,  of  sach  a 
caustic  natare  in  the  fresh  nnts,  that  if  the  lips  chsnoe  to  touch  it,  bUsters  immediatdy  ffA- 
low.    The  kernels  are  used  in  cooking,  and  in  the  prepBration  of  cboeotate. 

CASPIAN  8EA.    See  Taoaitrog. 

CASSIA.  There  are  four  species  of  cassia  in  the  market  vis.  Cassta  Fittnla  /  CocMi 
Lignea,  or  Cassia  Bark  g   Cassta  Buds,  and  Cassia  Semuu 

1.  Cassia  Fistula  (Fr,  Casse/  Oer»  Rhonkasie  /  It  Pofpa  di  cassia ;  Lat  CaMstsspuU 
pa  i  Arab.  Khyar  "hther)  is  a  tree  which  grows  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  Egypt 
\Cassia  fistula  Lin.).  The  fruit  is  a  woody,  dark  brown  pod,  about  the  thickness  of  the 
thumb,  and  nearly  2  feet  m  leng^.  Those  btOHght  to  this  country  come  principally  firoa 
the  West  Indies,  packed  in  casks  and  cases ;  but  a  soperior  kind  is  brought  firom  the  East 
Indies,  and  is  easily  distingaished  by  its  smaHer  smooth  pod,  and  by  the  greater  blackness  of 
the  pulp. 

2.  Caxsia  Lignea,  or  Cania  Bath  (Ft.  Oitsse  ;  Ger.  Cassia  j  Port.  Cassia  knhosaf 
Arab.  Seleekek  /  Hind.  T\ij  ;  Malay,  KAyiiriegi),  the  bait  of  a  tree  (Laurus  Cassia  Lin.) 
growing  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  the  Malabar  coast,  Philippine  Irfands,  &c ;  but  chiefly  in  tha 
j[>roviDce8  of  Qoantong  and  Khigai,  in  China,  whidi  Aimish  the  greatest  part  of  the  casMa  met 
with  in  the  European  markets.  The  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  60  or  60  feet,  with  latge^ 
spreading,  horiiontal  bnmches,  the  berk  reflembles  that  of  cinnamon  in  appearance, 
smell,  and  taste,  and  is  very  often  substitnted  for  it :  but  it  may  be  readily  distinefiushed ;  it 
is  thicker  in  substance,  less  quilled,  breaks  shorter,  and  is  more  pungent.  It  should  be 
ehosen  in  thin  pieces;  the  best  being  that  which  approached  nearest  tu  cinnamon  in  flavour  t 
that  which  is  small  and  broken  should  be  rejected.  A  good  deal  of  the  eastta  in  the  lodtan 
markets  is  brought  from  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Ceylon.  Malabar  cassia  is  thicker  and  darker 
coloured  than  that  oi  China,  and  more  subject  to  foul  packing;  each  bundle  ahouM  be 
separately  iDspected.*»(iimsifeV  Matsria  Jnditas  MBmm's  Orient.  Com.  4^) 

The  duty  on  cassia  was  redueed  in  1825  froiu  it.  94.  per  lb.  to  U.,  and  In  1890  to  0d.  Owing  partly 
to  these  reductions,  and  partW  lo  the  heavy  duly  on  and  liigb  price  of  cinnamnn,  the  consumptioD  of 
cassia  has  more  than  doubled  since  1S90.    Still,  however,  it  is  yen  taeofteidersble  when  comimrea 


with  the  importation.  In  1839;,  the  duty  of  6tf.  per  lb.  produced  l,807i.  2*.  lOd.,  showing  thai 
had  been  cleared  for  consumptioR.  Tiie  imports  in  ordinary  years,  vary  from  about  400,000  lbs.  lo 
alMut  800,000  lbs. ;  the  excess  over  what  Is  made  use  of  at  home  being  principally  sent  lo  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Russia.  Of  887.580  lbs.  imported  in  IdSO,  700,715  lbs.  were  brought  from  ih«  Bast  Indk 
Company's  tcrntories  and  Ceylon,  35,586  lbs.  (Vom  the  Philippine  Islands.  0,300  lbs.  from  BnjXk,  aad 
5,005  lbs.  from  the  Mauritius.  Cassia  was  quoted  in  the  London  markeu,  b  August,  183S,  at  fromOOs. 
to  90*.  a  rwL  in  hood.— C^'orl.  Papsr,  No.  807.  Bess.  188S,  4tc.)  « 

[See  Im  FORTS  airs  ExpoATs^-^ilm.  Ed.] 

Cassia  Bvm,  the  dried  fruit  or  berry  <M  the  tree  (Ltturus  cassia)  which  yields  the  baik 
described  in  the  previous  article.  They  bear  some  imsembiajice  to  a  clove,  but  are  smalkrt 
and,  when  fresh,  have  a  rich  dnnanon  flavoni*.  They  i^ioold  be  chosen  round,  fresh,  and 
iree  from  stalks  and  dbrt  Cassia  buds  are  the  produce  of  China.  The  exports  from  Cantoa 
in  1831  amounted  to  1^34  piculs,  or  177,866  lbs.  The  imports  into  Qreat  Britain  in  IB3S 
were  75,173  Ibe.,  but  the  entries  for  home  consumption  are  not  specified.  They  were  quoted 
in  the  London  markets  in  October,  1883,  at  80s.  acwt  inbond.— (itft^rra's  Orient.  Com,i 
Anglo-Chinese  Kakndarfor  188S ;  and  ParL  Paper,  No.  496.  Sess.  1833.) 

Cas^a  Senna.    8ee  Sbxica. 

CASTOR  (Fr.  Catloreum  t  Ger.  Kastoreant ,-  It  Cai>hro  /  8p.  Castoreo),  the  produoe 
of  the  beaver.  In  the  inguinal  region  of  this  animal  are  found  four  bags,  a  targe  and  a 
small  one  on  each  side :  in  the  two  large  ones  there  is  oontaitied  a  soilish,  greyish  yellow  or 
light  brown  subetaliee»  which,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  becomes  dry  awl  brittle  and  of  a  brown 
colour.  This  is  castor*  It  has  a  heavy  bvt  somewhat  aromatic  smell,  not  unlike  musk ; 
and  a  bitter,  naoseona,  and  subaerid  taste.  The  best  comes  from  Russia ;  but  of  late  yeara 
H  has  been  very  scarce ;  and  all  that  is  now  found  in  the  shops  is  the  produce  of  Canada. 
The  goodness  of  castor  is  determined  by  its  ssnsible  qualities ;  that  which  is  black  is  innpid, 
inodorous,  oily,  and  unfit  for  use.  Castor  is  said  to  be  sometimes  counterfeited  by  a  mix- 
ture of  some  gummy  and  resinous  substanoea;  but  the  fraud  is  eaidly  detected,  by  comparing 
the  smell  and  taste  with  those  of  real  castor. — {T^mnson^s  Bi^pensatory*) 

CASTOR  OIL  {Tt.  Huik  du  Riein  /  Ger.  Wxinus^l ,-  U.  Olio  dt  kieino  ;  Sp.  Ricki- 
soel)  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  JZicmus  eommvniSf  or  Pahna  Ckristi,  an  annual  plant, 
found  in  most  tropical  oountiies^  and  hi  Greeoe,  the  sovth  of  Spain,  dec  The  oil  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  seeds  either  by  boiling  them  in  waler,  or  by  suljeeting  th^m  to  the  action  of 
the  press.  It  is  said,  that  though  Sm  largest  qtiantity  of  oil  may  be  pnocured  by  the  first 
method,  it  is  isss  sweet,  and  more  apt  to  baeomo  imneld,  than  that  procured  by  expression, 
which,  in  consequence,  is  the  process  now  most  commonly  followed.  Good  erxpreased  castor 
oil  is  nearly  inodofous  and  insipid ;  but  die  best  leaves  a  slighCsensatioD  of  ocrlmony  in  the 
throat  after  it  is  awaUMMdk    itiitfakto  «qd  tevitr^lbiui  lii«.fotoll8,bei&gvift9^ 
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pvent,  Md  edomlMt,  or  of  a  yerj  pale  stravr  eoloar.  That  wbicfa  la  obtained  by  boifing 
tha  aeoda  haa  a  brownisb  hue;  and  both  kinds,  when  Ifaey  become  rancid,  thicken,  deepea 
ka  eolonr  to  a  ndcBsfa  bvoarn,  and  acquire  a  hot  naaeeoas  taste.  It  is  veiy  extensively  em* 
plojed  in  the  materia  medica  aa  a  cathartic — (Thomson^s DUpauaiorj^J) 

The  quADtlty  cleared  for  home  connumptlon  In  1831  amounted  to  S97,M0  lbs.,  being  aboat  double  the 
cniaMity  cleared  for  eonsmnptlon  h»  1820;  ae  iHereasa  prloclpaUy  ascribabU  to  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  ttota  U.  3d.  to  id.  Of  the  total  quantity  imported  in  1S30,  amounting  to  490,558  lbs.,  no  fewer 
than  441,M7  lb*,  were  from  the  East  Indies,  39^  Um.  from  British  Nonli  Ani<>rica,  5,130  lb«.  from  the 
iTnlted  BUtee«  and  4,718  lbs.  firom  the  British  West  Indies.  Castor  oil  from  foreign  countries,  being 
leaded  with  a  d«ty  of  U.,  ie  almost  wholly  re-exported.  The  price  of  East  India  castor  oil  in  bond 
aaries  frass  tOd.  to  J«.  7d. psr  lb.  t  tliat  of  the  West  Indies  Is  mach  higher.— (^^tfecattiiU  pitbli»k€d  by  tXt 
9*ard  ^  TrmiA,  p.  118.;  Pmrl.  Papm-,  No.  307.  Sese.  1831,  ^.) 

CATECHU  (Fr.  Cmheu  /  Oer.  Kinehu  /  Hind.  Cut ;  Mai.  Gambir),  a  brown  aslrin^ 
gent  substance,  formerly  known  bj  the  name  of  Terra  Japomea,  because  supposed  to  be  a 
kind  of  earth.  It  Is,  howeter,  a  vegetable  substance  obtained  from  two  plants ;  viz.  the 
Miwmaa,  or  more  eorrectiy  the  Acacia  cateekti,  and  the  Vkearia  ganibir.  The  first  of 
these  is  a  tree  from  SO  to  80  feet  high,  fimnd  in  al^undance  in  many  of  the  forests  of  India, 
Iram  16^  of  lat  up  to  80°.  The  pfau^es  most  remarkable  ibr  its  production  are,  the  Bur- 
meaatenkoriea;  a  large  province  of  the  Malabar  coast,  called  the  Concan;  and  the  forests 
skirting  the  northern  part  of  Bengal,  imder  the  hills  which  divide  it  from  Nepaul  The 
aatecha  is  obtained  fnm  this  tree  by  the  simple  process  of  boiling  the  heart  of  the  wood  for 
a  few  haun,  when  it  aaiumea  the  lock  and  consistency  of  tar.  The  substance  hardens  by 
cooling ;  ia  formed  hito  small  balls  or  squares ;  and  being  dried  in  the  sun,  is  fit  for  the 
market  The  price  to  the  first  purchaser  in  the  Concan  is  about  15^.  a  cwt.  According  to 
Dr.  Davy,  who  analysed  it,  the  specific  gravity  of  Concan  catechu  is  1*39 ;  and  that  of 
Pega,  1*88.  The  taste  of  thb  substance  ia  aalringent.  leaving  behind  a  sensation  of  sweet- 
Msa :  it  ia  almoot  wholly  soluble  in  water.  Of  all  the  astringent  substances  we  know,  catechu 
appema  t»  contain  the  largest  portion  of  tannin.  According  to  Mr.  Purkis,  I  lb.  is  equivalent 
to  7  or  8  lbs.  of  oak  berk  for  tanning  leather.  From  800  grs.  of  Concan  catechu,  Dr.  Davy 
procsasd  109  of  tannin,  68  of  extractive  matter,  13  of  mucilage,  and  10  of  earths  and  other 
^apQfiCiea ;  the  same  quantity  of  Pegu  catechu  afforded  97  grs.  of  tannin,  73  of  extract,  16 
of  mucilage,  and  14  of  impuritiea.  The  uruaria  gambir  is  a  scandent  shrub,  extensively 
esltivated  in  all  the  eountnes  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca ;  but  chiefly  in 
the  small  islands  at  their  eastern  extremity.  The  catechu  ia  in  this  case  obtained  by  boiling 
the  leavea,  and  inspissating  the  juice ;  a  email  quantity  of  crude  sago  being  added,  to  give 
the  mass  consistency :  it  is  then  dried  in  the  sun,  and  being  cut  like  the  Concan  catechu 
into  small  squares,  is  ready  for  usa  There  is  a  great  consumption  of  this  article  throughout 
all  parts  of  India  as  a  masticatory ;  it  forms  an  ingredient  in  the  compound  of  betel  pepper, 
areca  nut,  and  lime,  which  is  in  almost  universal  use.  Catechu  may  be  purchased  at  the 
Dutch  aeltlement  of  Rhio,  or  at  Malacca,  in  the  StraiU  of  Singapore,  at  the  rate  of  about  1 09. 
a  cwt.  The  quantity  of  it,  under  the  corrupted  name  of  cutch,  imported  yearly  into  Cal- 
eutta  from  Pegu,  at  an  average  of  the  5  years  ending  with  1828-39,  was  about  300  tons,  at 
a  coot  not  exceeding  9s.  per  cwt  From  Bombay  a  considocable  quantity  is  annually  im* 
ported  into  China.  The  quantity  of  catechu,  under  the  name  of  gambir,  produced  iu  Rhio 
by  the  Chinese  settlers,  is  equal  to  about  4,600  tons  a  year,  about  2,000  of  which  are  ex- 
ported  for  the  consumption  of  Java ;  the  rest  being  sent  to  China,  Cochin  China,  and  other 
neighbouring  oountriea. 

Catechu,  particularly  from  Singapore,  haa  lately  been  imported  in  considerable  quantities 
fiir  trial  in  our  tanneriea ;  but  with  a  duty  of  \l  per  cwt,  equal  to  twice  the  prime  cost,  we 
fear  the  speculation  is  not  likely  to  succeed. — (See  AimlU^s  Muteria  Indiea  ;  Ure*8  Dio- 
tUmary  /  Singapore  Chromek ;  Bttchanani's  Journey  through  Mysore  Canara,  and  Malaf 
bar  f  BelTB  Review  of  the  external  Commerce  nf  Bengal) 

CAT'S  EYE,  a  mineral  of  a  beautiful  appearance,  brought  from  Ceylon.  Its  colours  are 
grey,  green,  brown,  red,  of  various  shades.  It^  internal  lustre  is  shining,  its  fracture  imper- 
fiKtly  conchoidal,  and  it  is  translucent  From  a  peculiar  play  of  light,  arising  from  white 
fibres  interspersed,  it  has  derived  Its  name.  The  French  call  the  appearance  chatoyant. 
It  scratches  quartz,  is  easily  broken,  and  resisto  the  blowpipe.  It  b  set  by  the  jewellers  as  a 
precious  stone. 

CAT  SKINS.  The  skin  or  fur  of  the  cat,  is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  but  is  prin* 
dpally  dyed  and  sold  as  false  sable.  It  appears  from  evidence  taken  before  a  late  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  it  is  a  common  practice  in  London  to  decoy  the  animal  and 
kill  it  for  the  sake  of  its  skin.  The  fur  of  the  wild  cat  is,  however,  &r  more  valuable  than 
that  of  the  domestic  cat  The  wild  cat  skins  imported  into  this  country  are  brought  almost 
wholly  from  the  territories  of  the  Hudson*s  Bay  Company.  The  animal  from  which  they 
an  taken  is  a  good  deal  larger  than  tlie  English  wild  cat,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  kup 
eervier,  or  Canadian  lynx.  It  is  very  courageous.  At  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending  with 
1831,  the  nnmber  of  cat  skins  imported  amounted  to  40,tK)6  a  year,  of  which  about  24,00Q 
a  year  were  letsined  fiw  home  oanaomntinn* 
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CATTLE,  a  collective  term  apptiod  to  deaif^ate  all  those  quadnipeds  that  are  med  eitlier 
as  food  for  man,  or  in  tilling  the  ground.  By  neat  or  homed  eatiU  ia  meant  the  two  species 
included  under  the  names  of  the  ox  {Boa)  and  (he  buffalo  (Bubuhu)  ;  but  as  the  latter  is 
hardly  known  in  this  country,  it  is  the  former  only  that  we  have  here  in  view. 

The  raising  and  feeumg  of  cattle,  and  the  preparation  of  the  various  products  vhich  they 
yield,  have  formed,  m  all  countries  emerged  from  the  savage  state,  an  important  branch  of 
industry. 

It  would  be  quite  inconsistent  with  the  oojects  and  limits  of  this  work,  to  enter  into  any 
details  with  respect  to  the  different  breeds  of  cattle  raised  in  th»  or  other  countries.  They 
are  exceedingly  various.  In  Great  Britain  they  have  been  vastly  improved,  both  in  tha 
weight  of  carcase,  the  quality  of  the  beef,  and  the  abundance  of  the  milk,  by  iStit  extraordi* 
nary  attention  tliat  has  been  given  to  the  selccticm  and  crossing  oi  the  best  breeds*  accordoig 
to  the  objects  in  view.  This  sort  of  improvement  began  about  the  middle  of  last  centoiy« 
or  rather  later,  and  was  excited  and  very  much  forwarded  by  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  two 
individuals— Mr.  Bakewell  of  Dishley,  and  Mr.  CuUey  of  Northumberland.  The  sueceas 
by  which  their  efforts  were  attended  roused  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  others ;  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  commerce  and  manufactures  since  1760  having  occasioned  a  coirespondiog  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  butcher's  meat,  improved  systems  of  breeding,  and  improved  breeds, 
have  been  very  generally  introduced.  _ 

Bat  the  improvement  in  the  size  and  the  condition  of  cattle  has  not  been  alone  ovnng  to 
the  circumstances  now  mentioned.  Much  of  it  is  ceruinly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  great  iot- 
provement  that  has  been  made  in  their  feeding.  The  introduction  and  univenal  extension 
of  the  turnip  and  clover  cultivation  has  had,  in  this  respect,  a  most  astonishing  inflnence,  and 
has  wonderfully  increased  the  food  of  cattle,  and  consequently  the  supply  of  butcher's  meat. 

It  was  stated  in  the  First  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Waste  Lands  (printed  in  1795),  that  cattle  and  sheep  had,  at  an  average,  increased  in  siie 
and  weight  about  a  fourth  since  1732  ;  but  there  are  strong  grounds  ht  eappoeing  that  the 
increase  had  been  much  more  considen^lo  than  is  represented  by  the  committee. 

According  to  an  estimate  of  Dr.  Davenant  in  1710,  the  average  weight  of  the  neii  caroaee 
of  black  cattle  was  only  370  lbs.,  of  calves  50  lbs.  and  of  sheep  only  S8  Ibe. ;  but  according 
to  Sir  F.  M.  Eden  (HUt.  of  (he  Poor,  vol.  iii.  Appen.  p.  88.)  and  Mr.  Middleton  (Agricof 
Middlesex,  2d  ed.  p.  541.)  the  weight  of  the  carcase  of  bullocks  killed  in  London,  ia  now,  at 
an  average,  800  Ibe.,  calves  140  lbs.,  sheep  80  lbs.,  and  lambs  60  lbs.  including  of&l ;  and  de- 
ducting the  latter,  the  nett  weight  of  the  carcases  is  nearer  a  half  than  a  fourth  greater  tLsA 
the  weight  assigned  by  Davenant 

Consumption  ofBuichir's  Meat  in  London. — ^The  number  of  head  of  cattle,  aheep  and 
lambs,  sold  in  8mith6eld  market,  each  year  since  1732,  has  been  as  follows :— 


YaT^. 

Cattle. 

8be«p. 

Ywfc 

Citlle. 

Sheep. 

Te»r«. 

Cartlc. 

Sh^ep. 

Tara. 

Csltle.  1  Sheep. 

1733 

76,210 

514,700 

1768 

84,252 

550,930 

1783 

101,^10 

701,610 

1808 

144,042  1,015,260 

1733 

80,169 

555,050 

1759 

86,439 

582.260 

1781 

93,143 

616,110 

1809 

137,600   989,250 

1734 

78,810 

566,910 

1760 

88.59! 

622,210 

1765 

99.017 

611,470 

1810 

132,155  ,  962,750 

1735 

83,894 

590,970 

1761 

82,514 

666,010 

1786 

92,270 

065,916 

1811 

125,012   066,400 

173« 

87,606 

587,420 

1762 

102,831 

772.160 

1787 

91,946 

6(V3,570 

1812 

133,8541  053,630 

1737 

89,862 

607,330 

1763 

80,851 

653,110 

17f^ 

92.«V!9 

CT9,I0O 

I8I3 

137,770"  891,846 

1738 

87,010 

569,470 

1761 

75,168 

556,360 

1789 

93,269 

6<)3,700 

1814 

185,0711  870.880 

1739 

86,787 

568,960 

1765 

81,630 

537,000 

1790 

103,708 

749,660 

1815 

.  124,(M3   962,840 

1740 

84,810 

501,020 

1766 

75,534 

574,790 

1791 

101,164 

740.3fX) 

1816 

120,439   968,560 

1741 

77,714 

536,180 

1767 

77,324 

574,050 

1792 

107,348 

7ro,8f.9 

1817 

129,^8  1.044,710 

1742 

79,601 

503,260 

1768 

79,660 

f526,170 

1793 

1 16,818 

72^460 

1818 

138,017'  063,250 

1743 

76,475 

468,120 

1769 

82,131 

642,910 

1794 

I09,4-J8 

719,420 

1819 

135.2261  919,900 

I7U 

76.648 

490,020 

mo 

66,890 

649,090 

1795 

131,m;2 

745.640 

1^20 

13«,yJ3   947,990 

1745 

74,188 

563.990 

1T71 

93,573 

631,860 

1796 

ii7,jr.2 

758,8-20 

1821 

120,125:  1,107,930 

1746 

71,582 

620,790 

1772 

89,.',03 

609.540 

1797 

108.977 

693,610 

1892 

142.043  1,340,100 

1747 

71,150 

621,780 

1773 

90,1.13 

609,740 

1798 

107,470 

753.010 

1823 

149,552  1.204,0a0 

1748 

07,681 

610,060 

1774 

90,419 

585.2<X)t 

1799 

122,980 

834,500 

1824 

163,615  1,239,720 

1719 

72,706 

621.220 

1775 

93,581 

623.o:>o' 

1 1^00 

125,073 

812  210 

1825 

156,985=  1,130.310 

1730 

70.765 

656,310 

1776 

98.372 

671,700 

1801 

134,546 

760,5C0 

1826 

143,460  1,«70,530 

1751 

69,589 

631,890 

1777 

03,714 

714,670 

1802 

126,369 

743,470 

1827 

136.303.  1.335.100 

1752 

73,708 

612,100 

1T78 

97,360 

658,510 

1803 

117,551 

787,4?0 

IStiS 

147,698  1,288,460 

1753 

75.252 

648,440 

1779 

97,352 

676,540 

lh04 

113,019 

903,940 

1829 

15S313  1,2^0,300 

1754 

70,437 

631.350 

1780 

102,383 

706.850 

1805 

12.>,043 

912.410 

1830 

150,«)7|  1,287,070 

1755 

74.200 

647,100 

1781 

102,543 

713,330 

1806 

120.2'iO 

858,570 

1831 

148.1681  1.189,010 

1756 

77:257 

621,710 

1762 

101,176 

728,970 

1807 

134.326 

921,080 

1832 

166,2241  1,364,100 

1757 

82,612 

574,960 

. 

1 

Down  to  1820,  thia  tabia  Is  extracted  from  papers  laid  before  parUnnient ;  abice  1620,  it  is  made  up 
from  returns  procured,  for  thi»  worit,  from  the  Cliauiberlain's  oftke. 

Tb«  number  of  fatted  calves,  exclnaive  of  sucklers,  of  which  no  account  is  taken,  sold  anauany  ia  . 
f^mithlield  from  1821  inclusive,  has  been  as  follows  :— 


1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
18S5 
(896 


-  30,729 

-  20,832 
'.  90,879 

-  90,30^ 

112      10,fi8S 
rObuioed  from  the  dsrk  of  the  market.  Mi  of  Nov.  1831,) 


21,768 

1827 

21,255 

1828 

22,739 

1820 

21.949 

1830 

90,958 

18,?1 

22,1  re 

1832 
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The  oontnct  prioef  of  butelier'i  meat  per  ewt.  at  Greenwleh  Hospital,  since  1730,'liaye  been  as 
Nlow:— 


1780  - 

1735  . 

1740  . 

1745  - 

1750  . 

1755  - 

1760  - 

17fi5  - 

1770  - 

1775  - 

1780  - 


£   a.  d. 

1  5  8 

0  16  11 

1  8  0 
1  8 
1  6 
1  7 
i  11 
I  7 
1  8 
1  13 
J  18 


1785  - 

1790  - 

1795  . 

1800  - 

1805  . 

1810  . 

1815  . 

1880  . 

1831  . 


£   t,  d. 

1  17  6* 
1  16  10 

8  3  10 
3  4  4 

9  0  4 
3  18  0 
3  8  0 
3  10  4i 
8  18  10 
1  10  ik 


£    M.    d. 

1823    - 

-    2    8    7* 

1834    . 

-    2    3    8* 
.    3  19    6l 

1825    - 

1826    - 

-    3  17    8 

1827    - 

-    8  15    4  r 

1828    - 

-     3  10     7; 

1829    - 

-   a  6   8 

1830    - 

.336 

1831    - 

-    3    4    Si 

1832    - 

-    8    6    2i 

We  suspect,  from  what  we  have  heard  from  practical  mon  of  great  experience,  that  the 
weight  assigned  by  Sir  F.  M.  Edea  and  Mr.  Middleton  to  the  cattle  sold  in  Smithfield  is  a 
little  beyond  the  average.  It  must  also  be  observed,  as  already  stated,  that  it  is  the  gro9S 
weight  of  the  carcase,  or  the  weight  of  the  animal  under  deduction  of  Mood  and  refuse ;  and 
therefore  to  get  the  nttt  weight,  we  have  further  to  deduct  the  o0al,  or  the  hide,  tallow, 
entrails,  feet,  dx.  We  have  been  informed  that  the  following  quantitiee  may  be  deducted 
from  the  carcaae  weights,  in  order  to  obtain  the  nett  weights  of  the  different  animals;  \\t, 
from  neat  cattle,  250  lbs.  each ;  calves,  36  iba. ;  sheep,  24  lbs. ;  lambs,  12  lbs.  If  these 
estimates  be  nteily  right,  we  shootd  be  able,  provided  we  knew  thB  respective  numbers  of 
sheep  and  lambs^to  estimate  the  total  quantity  of  butcher's  meat  furnished  for  London  by 
fimilhfield  market,  exclusive  of  hogs  and  pigs.  Sheep  and  Iambs  are  not,  however,  distin- 
guished in  the  returns ;  but  it  is  known  that  the  former  aie  to  the  latter  nearly  as  3  to  1 ;  so 
that  we  may  estimate  the  average  gross  weight  of  the  sheep  and  lambs  at  about  70  lbs.,  and 
their  avenge  nett  weight  at  about  50  lbs.    The  account  for  1830  will  then  stand  as  under  :^ 


Nvaiber  and  Spccla  of  AaiiiMb. 

OniM  Weif M. 

0ff»I. 

Netl  Weif  M. 

Butcher^  Mot. 

159,907  Cattle       - 
l,887,or0  8beep  and  lambs 

90,300  Calves      ... 

» 

Lbh 

800 

70 

140 

LIM. 

250 
20 

as 

650 
50 
105 

Total 

LN. 

87,948,850 

64,353,500 

3,131.500 

154,434,850 

This  quantity,  estimated  at  the  average  price  of  6c/.  would  cost  3,860,87  U ;  at  8dL,  it 
would  coat  5,l47,828il         , 

A  part  of  the  cattle  sold  at  Bmithfield  go  to  supply  tbe  town  in  the  vicuiity  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  cattle  are  sold  in  the  adjoining  towns,  and  slaughtered  for  the  use  of 
London,  of  which  no  account  is  taken.  We  have  reason  to  Uiiuk  that  the  latter  quantity 
rather  exceeds  the  former ;  but  supposing  that  they  mutually  balance  each  other,  the  above 
quantity  of  154,434,850  lbs,  may  be  regarded  as  forming  the  annual  supply  of  butcher's 
meat  at  present  required  for  London ;  exclusive,  however,  of  hogs,  pigs,  suckling  calves, 
dec,  and  exclusive  also  of  bacon,  hams,  and  salted  provisions  brought  from  a  distance.  The 
quantities  thus  omitted  from  the  account  are  very  considerable  ;  nor  can  there,  we  appre- 
hend, be  any  doubt  that,  with  the  addition  of  such  parts  of  the  offal  as  are  used  for  food, 
they  may  be  considered  as  more  than  babncing  the  butcher's  meat  required  for  the  victual* 
Hng  of  ships.  On  this  hypothesis,  therefore,  it  will  follow,  assuming  the  population  of  the 
metropolis  to  amount  to  1,450,000,  that  the  annual  consumption  of  butcher's  meat  by  each 
individual,  young  and  old,  belonging  to  it,  is,  at  an  average,  very  near  107  lbs. 

This,  though  not  nearly  so  great  as  has  been  sometimes  represented"*,  is,  we  believe,  a 
larger  consumption  of  animal  food  than  takes  place  any  where  else  by  the  same  number  of 
individuals.  According  to  M.  Chabrol,  the  consumption  of  butcher*6  meat  in  Paris  amounts 
to  between  85  lbs.  and  86  Ibe.  for  each  individual.  At  Brussels  the  consumption  is  a  tittle 
greater,  being  supposed  to  average  89  lbs.  each  individual ;  being  rather  more  than  3  lbs. 
above  the  mean  of  Paris,  and  18  lbs.  under  the  mean  of  London. 

According  to  the  reports  of  llM  Insp^'ctors  of  hides  and  skins,  the  followinfr  are  the  numbers  of 
cattle,  calTe8,and  sheep,  slaughtered  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  ShufBeid,  from  1815  to  1830 
Inelusive :—  , 


Liverpool       - 
Manchester 
Leeds 
Bheflleld 

Touls       . 

c»tti«.          ;          r*j*«fc 

Shenw 

74,671 
O5,0M 
23,878 
30,0g7 

100,339 
«,574 
34.596 
8»,455 

457,888 
489,557 
317,642 
1^4,859 

323,798          1             359,&i0 

1,443,326 

(-«! 

9pen.  to  Ji^ric.  Jiept 

trt  of  1S21,  p.  SOT.) 

•  Mr.  Middleton  {Agricuiiw  of  MtddUtox^  p.  643.)  estimates  the  con^iunption  of  animal  food  In 
London,  exclusive  of  ash  and  poultry,  at  334  lbs.  a  year  for  every  individual !  And  h<$  further  esti- 
mates the  total  average  annual  expense  incurred  by  each  inhabitant  of  the  metrnpolb,  for  oil  sorts  of 
animal  food,  at  8f.  8«.  *.  To  make  aav  comments  on  such  conclttsiona  would  be  worse  ihsn  useless  r 
butlha  ikct  of  their  being  met  with  in  a  work,  otherwise  of  cDnsidprahle  merit,  is  one  of  the  many 
proolb,  every  where  to  be  mst  with,  of  the  low  state  of  statistical  knowledge  io  tlus  country. 
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lo  etdnttiig  ibe  weigbtii  of  the  uumals  killed  9t  theie  towing  a  Wwar  steadaed  mMt  be 
adopted  than  that  which  we  have  taken  for  London ;  first,  because  the  largest  and  finest 
cattle  are  brought  to  the  metropolis ;  and  aecondiy,  becaose  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
calves  are  sucUers,  which  are  excluded  from  the  London  accounts.  These  oonsideratbiiB 
have  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to  by  the  framers  of  the  estimate  in  the  report  now 
quoted.    8heep,  in  the  above  table,  means  no  doubt  sheep  and  lambs. 

We  extract  from  Dr.  Cleland's  valuable  work  on  the  statistics  of  Qlaagow  the  sabjained 
account  of  the  number,  weight,  ^uc*  of  the  animak  alaughteied  and  «)id  in  that  city  doling 
the  year  1822. 

Batcbers'  Meat  sold  in  the  Glasgow  Market,  la  1683. 


Ro]«lt|C 

SiAwti. 

ibiy. 

£     a.  4. 
142,740  16    0 

iC      «. 

4. 

Bullocks 

13,009 

1,557 

14,506 

average  88  stone,  407,818,  at  7s. 

Calves 

7.»27 

639 

8,557 

•  —          *      1.         36s. 

15,403  18    0 

Sheep 

48,896 

8,(m 

57,520 

^                -.Ms. 

67,580    0    0 

Lambs 

50,40} 

9,«13 

68,637 

—                 —           6». 

80,591    8    0 

Swine 

5,899 

640 

6,539 

—                 —         90#. 

6,539    0    0 

dtSJVIO 

0 

Total 

135,155 

90,664 

155,819 

TaU»w,  4>e.  hOmtging  U  ikUB  Careanu. 

Bollocka     *          -    14^506,  averaging  H  stone,  S(K96],    at   ?«. 

17,841    T    0 

Hides          -          -    14»«6,             —                 —                Ms. 

80,398   8    0 

Heads  and  offals    -    14,5M,             ^                 »                  8«. 

5,886    8    0 

Calfskins  -           -     8,557,              —                 _                   i,. 

856  14    0 

Sheep uUow          .    67,580,  averaging S^lbs., SOi,8IO,      -          54. 

4,194    a    4 

Heads  and  oflUs    -     8,557,             —                 —                   U.td. 

(Ml  15    6 

Sheepskins            -    57,520,              —                 —                   U.6d. 

4,314    0    0 

Heads  and  ofiRils    -    57,590,              •-                 ^                       Td. 

l,(r77  It    4 

Umb  skins             -    ($8,337,             -                 —                  Is.  M. 

4,889  16    S 

Heads  and  offals    -    08,637,             ^                ^                      4d. 

1,143  19    0 

61,179    4 

6 

Total  value  of  Carcasses,  Tallow,  Hides,  Ae. 

«B,976  14 

1 

N.  B.— The  weight  is  estimated  in  this  statement  by  the  stone  of  16  lbs.,  each  of  83} os.  The  office 
of  hide-inspector  having  been  sbnlished,  there  are  no  means  of  continuing  this  table  to  a  later  period; 
buf  the  returns  of  the  cattle  sold  in  the  market  at  Glasgow  since  1838,  show  that  the  increase  in  the 
sapply  of  animal  food  bas  at  least  kept  pace  with  tbo  inerease  of  population. 

The  population  of  Glasgow,  when  this  account  was  taken,  ^.mounted  to  147,043,  which 
diows,  that  the  consumption  of  butcher^s  meat  in  that  city,  is,  as  compared  with  its  popula- 
tion, but  little  inferior  to  that  of  London.  This  statement,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact 
that,  so  late  as  1760,  the  slaughter  of  bullocks  for  the  supply  of  the  public  market  was  un« 
known  in  Glasgow,  sets  the  wonderful  improvement  that  has  since  taken  place  in  the  food 
of  the  Scotch  people  in  the  most  striking  point  of  view.  Previously  to  1780  it  was  custoin* 
ary  in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  the  principal  Scotch  towns,  for  families  to  purchase  in  No- 
vember what  would  now  be  reckoned  a  small  half-fed  cow  or  ox,  the  salted  carcase  of  which 
was  the  only  butcher's  meat  they  tasted  throughout  the  year.  In  the  smaller  towns  and 
country  districts  this  practice  prevailed  till  the  present  century  ;  but  it  is  now  cveiy  whera 
abandoned.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  there  has  never  been  in  any  country  a  more  rapid 
increase  in  the  quantity,  or  a  greater  improvement  in  the  qtiality  of  the  food  brought  to 
market,  than  has  taken  place  in  Scotland  since  1770.  In  so  far  as  respects  butcher's  meat, 
this  has  been  occasioned  partly  by  the  growing  numbers  and  opulence  of  all  classes,  and 
partly  by  the  vast  increase  in  the  food  of  cattle  consequent  to  the  introduction  of  green  crops^ 
and  of  an  improved  system  of  cultivation. — (See  Bit  bad.) 

The  introduction  of  steam  navigation,  and  the  improved  means  of  communication  by  rail- 
roads and  otherwise,  hatf  already  had,  and  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  have,  a  material  influ- 
ence over  the  supply  of  butcher's  meat  Owing  to  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  their  con* 
▼eyance,  cattle  could  not  formerly  be  conveniently  fattened  at  any  very  considerable  distance 
from  tlie  great  markets ;  but  steam  navigation  has  gone  far  to.  remove  this  difficulty.  Instead 
of  selling  their  cattle,  lean  or  half-fed,  to  the  Norfolk  graziers,  and  by  whom  they  were 
fitttened  for  the  London  market,  the  producers,  in  various  districts  of  Scotland,  are  now  be* 
ginning  to  &tten  them  at  home,  either  sending  the  live  animals  or  the  catxatses  by  steam  to 
London,  Liverpool,  dec  This  practice  is  indirectly  as  well  as  directly  advantageous  to  the 
farmer,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  him  to  turn  his  green  crops  to  better  account,  and  to  raise 
larger  supplies  of  manure.  The  same  practice  is  also  extending  in  Ireland ;  and  will,  no 
doubt,  spread  itaelf  over  every  part  of  the  coonlry  wliere  feeding  can  be  carried  on,  that  haa 
the  required  fiicility  of  transport. 

Number  of  Head  of  CaUk  in  Gnat  Britamr-^i  would,  on  many  aoconnta,  be  very 
desirable  to  be  idde  to  ibrm  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  number  and  value  of  ttie  atodc  of 
cattle  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  proportion  annually  killed  and  made  use  of;  but  owing  to 
the  Little  attention  that  has  been  paid  to  soch  subjects  in  this  country,  where  every  sort  of 
■talisticaJ  knowledge  is  at  the  very  lowest  fk/b,  there  are  no  means  oif  arriving  at  any  con* 
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duflioBiiWoBnliedepaiaidvpoo.    The  feUowing  deteila  may  iiAt»  kdwefw,  be  OBucept- 
•blp. 

Aitbar  Tornig  ha*  given,  both  iq  hie  EasUm  end  Northern  Tbun,  cetimates  of  the  nam- 
ha  and  Tahie  of  the  different  deecriptiont  of  etock  in  England.  The  graafteet  discrepancy. 
QDaeoooapenied  by  a  Angle  explanatory  eentenee,  exists  between  diem ;  but  there  can  be  no 
4Hibt  that  the  following  estimate  (Eastern  T»ur,  v<A.  iy.  p.  456.),  though  perhaps,  rather 
r  Om  mark,  is  ininite^  neeter  the  troth  than  the  other,  which  ie  aboat  twice  as  great:— - 

Number  of  Pravfht  eattle  •>••-• 
0»ws  .••••. 
Fatting  cattle      .         •  •  ~         . 

Young  eatUe       •         •         •         •         » 


084,401 
741,689 
518,369 
919,flde 


Total 


M9M>8 


Now  taking  this  number  at  the  round  sum  of  3,000,000,  and  adding  a  third  to  it  for  the 
mcttaae  since  1770,  and  1,100,000  for  the  number  of  cattle  in  Scotland  (General  Report  of 
Seotkmd»  iiL  Addenda,  p.  6.),  we  shall  have  5,100,000  as  the  total  head  of  cattle  of  all  sorts 
in  Great  BritaitL  The  oommon  estimate  is,  that  about  ^fourth  part  of  the  entire  stock  is 
annually  slaug^tend;  which,  adoptbg  the  Ibregoing  etatemeut,  gives  1,275,000  head  for 
the  supply  of  the  kingdom ;  a  xeanU  which  all  that  we  have  heard  inclines  us  to  think  is 
very  near  the  mark. 

Dr.  Colquhonn  estimated  the  total  head  of  cattle  in  England  and  Wales  only,  in  1812, 
at  6,500,000 ;  bat  he  assigns  no  data  for  his  estimate,  which  is  entitled  to  very  little 
attention. 

Sxdjuiv«  of  tlM  outle  raised  ia  Great  Britain,  we  Import  considciaUe  aoppUes  of  beef  and  of  live 
cattle  from  Ireland.  ^^ 

AesMut  of  lbs  nusiker  of  Oeweaod  Oxen.aad  of  tke  qoantJtkes  of  Boe(;iaiported  Into  Great  Britain 
from  Ireland,  from  1801 : — 


Ymtu 

ladOcea. 

BmC 

Toum 

Cam 

udOsao. 

teer. 

Tmh. 

JSL 

BaaL 

lf<K 

AvTvH 

No. 

WtrrdM. 

Ho. 

furnb. 

1801 

31,543 

56,011 

I8I0 

44,553 

71,605 

1818 

58,165 

eo,5W 

180S 

42,501 

50,448 

1611 

67,680 

108,989 

1810 

59,176 

70,504 

1803 

18,01« 

.«.«8 

1819 

70,192 

114,504 

1890 

39,014 

52,591 

1801 

.15>I6 

50,312 

1813 

48,973 

10»,516 

1891 

96,795 

65,005 

1805 

S1,86S 

88,519 

1914 

16.435 

83,169 

1899 

S4,e59 

43,130 

i8oe 

r.TM 

01,901 

1815 

33,800 

60,307 

1823 

46.851 

60,079 

1M7 

10,359 

8^9S5 

1810 

31,759 

30,495 

1894 

69,214 

54,810 

1806 

13,058 

W,366 

18X7 

45^1 

105,555 

1895 

63,510 

63.557 

1800 

n,»i7 

89,771 

In  1625  the  trade  between  Great  Brkain  and  Ireland  was  placed  on  the  footing  of  a  coastinfr  trade, 
so  that  there  are  do  meana  of  continuing  thia  account  to  a  later  date ;  but  for  tome  fVirther  particulars, 
fbe  reader  ie  referred  to  Liverpool,  art.  Docks  ;  for  aa  account  of  the  aalea  of  eattle  at  the  great  lair 
of  BaUiaasloe,  tee  Faibs  avo  MAJtana. 

CmtaB  •/  a«  ConHntnL-^Btinm  Malchua  lias  given.  In  bis  worli  on  European  Sutiitlcs,  published 
at  Btattgard  in  1890,  an  aceounc  of  the  number  of  horned  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  4kr.,  in  most  European 
eountrln.  In  so  far  as  respects  the  British  empire,  the  statements  are  mostly  copied  from  Colquhoun, 
and  are  ludicrously  inexsct.  Perhaps,  however,  they  may,  in  so  flir  as  regards  the  Continental 
states,  be  better  entitled  to  credit.    The  following  are  sobm  of  the  items  in  his  Table :— 


Ooutriii. 

OMtta. 

Conbrkk 

Cattle. 

Sweden  and  Norway    - 

9,647,000 

Baden  .          .          .          • 

421,900 

Biissia    .... 

10,000,000 

Bavaria           ... 

1,895,700 

Dearaark           •          .          • 

1,607,000 

Austria           ... 

0,912,500 

Netherlands      ... 

9,500,000 

France             ... 

6,681,900 

Prussia  -          -          .          . 

•4,975,700 

Bpaln    .... 

9,500.000 

Baxoiiy  -          .          -          - 

345,000 

Portugal          ... 

650,000 

Hanover            -          -          • 

7W,000 

Switzerland    ... 

800,000 

WIrtemberg       .          .          - 

713,000 

Italy     -          -          .          - 

3.500,000 

On  the  whole  the  Baron  estimates  the  neat  or  homed  eatlle  of  Europe,  including  the  British  isles, 
bnt  eiduding  Tiirjcey,  at  70,970,074.  At  best,  however,  this  estimate  can  only  be  considered  as  a  very 
rough  ^pproximstlon. 

Imiom  as  to  Cott/e.— No  salesman,  broker,  or  ftctor,  employed  in  buying  cattle  for  others,  shall  boy 
Ibr  himself  in  London,  or  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  on  penally  of  double  the  value  of  the  cattle 
boagkt  and  told.— (31  Os0.9.  c.  40) 

Cattle  not  to  be  driven  on  Sunday,  on  penalty  of  90«.— (3  Cka.  I.  c.  1.) 

Ahy  person  unlawfully  and  nialic'roualy  Killin$f,  wounding,  or  maiming  any  cattle,  shall  be  guilty  of 
felony,  and,  upon  conviction,  may  be  transported,  at  the  discreilon  of  the  court,  beyond  seas  for  life, 
or  for  any  tern  not  less  than  7  years,  or  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  4  years,  and  kept  to 
bard  hibour  i  and,  if  a  male,  may  be  once,  twice,  or  thrice  publicly  or  privately  whipped,  if  the  court 
shall  think  fit  so  to  order.— (7  ft  8  O4o.  4.  c.  30.) 

Persons  wantonly  and  cruelty  abasing,  beating,  or  Ill-treating  cattle,  may,  upon  being  convicted 
before  a  justiee  of  such  offence,  be  ilned  in  any  siim  not  exceeding  51.  and  not  beluw  10«.  {  and  upon 
nonpayment  of  fine,  may  be  committed  to  the  house  of  correction  for  any  time  not  exceeding  3 
months. 

Complaint  most  be  mado  within  10  days  after  the  otTenee.    Justices  are  instnisted  to  order  compen- 
sation to  be  made,  not  exoeedlnf  90is.,to  persons  vezaOously  complained  against.— (3  Oto.  4.  c.  71.) 
ds8  43 
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CAVIAR  (Ft,  Caviar,  Cavial ;  Get.Kamarf  It,  Caviario,  Carnage  /  8p,Caoianot 
Ro8.  Ikra ;  Lat  Camarium\  a  sabstance  prepared  in  Russia,  conaisting  of  the  salted  roes 
of  large  fish.  The  Uralian  Cossacks  aro  celebrated  for  making  excelleot  caviar.  The  best 
is  made  of  the  roe  of  the  sturgeon,  appears  toQonsist  entirely  of  the  eggs,  and  does  not  easily 
become  fetid.  This  is  packed  in  small  casks  or  kegs ;  the  inferior  sort  bemg  ia  the  form  <^ 
dry  cakes.  Caviar  is  highly  esteemed  in  Russia,  and  considerable  quantities  are  exported  to 
Italy.  It  is  principally  made  of  the  sturgeon  caught  in  the  Wolga,  in  the  iieigfabouihood  eC 
Astrachan. — (See  Took^s  Rusda,  2d  ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  345.) 

CAYENNE  PEPPER,  on  GUINEA  PEPPER.    See  Chiilirs. 

CEDAR  (Ger.  Zedtr  f  Du.  Ceder ;  Ft.  Cedrt;  It  and  Sp.  Cedro  g  Hus.  Kedr  g  Lat 
Cedrua),  The  cedar  of  Lebanon,  or  great  cedar  (Plnua  cecb-uK)^  is  fiunous  in  Scripture; 
it  is  a  tall,  majestic-looking  tree.  "  Behold,"  says  die  inspired  writer,  <'  the  Assyrian  was  a 
cedar  in  Lebanon  with  fair  branches,  and  with  a  shadowing  shroud,  and  of  an  high  stature ; 
and  his  top  was  among  the  thick  boughs.  His  height  was  exalted  above  all  &e  trees  of 
the  field,  and  his  boughs  were  multiplied,  and  his  branches  became  long.  The  fir  trees  wero 
not  like  his  houghs,  and  the  chesnut  trees  were  not  like  his  branches ;  nor  any  tree  in  the 
garden  of  God  was  like  unto  him  in  beauty." — (Ezekiel,  xxxL  8.  5. 8.)  The  cedar  grows  to 
a  very  great  size.  The  timber  is  resinous,  has  a  peculiar  and  powerf\il  odour,  a  slightly 
bitter  taste,  a  rich  yellowish  brown  colour,  and  is  not  subject  to  the  worm.  Its  durahility  is 
very  great ;  and  it  was  on  this  account  {propter  ziemitatem  Vitruvius,  lib.  ii.  §  9.)  cm* 
ployed  in  the  construction  of  the  temples,  and  other  public  buildings,  in  the  formation  of  the 
statues  of  the  gods,  and  as  tablets  for  writing  upon.  In  fhe  time  of  Vitruvius,  cedars  were 
principally  produced  in  Crete,  Africa,  and  some  parts  of  Syria. — (Loc  cit.)  Very  fow  are 
now  found  on  Lebanon ;  but  some  of  those  that  still  remain  are  of  immense  bulk,  and  in  the 
highest  preservation. 

Cedar  exceeds  the  oak  in  toughness,  hut  is  very  inferior  to  it  in  strength  and  stiffiMaiL. 
Some  very  fine  cedars  have  been  produced  in  England. 

There  are  several  other  kinds  of  timber  that  are  usually  called  cedar ;  thus,  a  species  of 
cypress  is  called  white  cedar  in  America ;  and  the  cedar  used  by  the  Japanese  for  building 
bridges,  ships,  houses,  dec,  is  a  kind  of  cypress,  which  Thunberg  describes  as  a  beautiful 
wood,  that  lasta  long  without  decay.  The  Juntpenu  oxycedrua  a  a  native  of  Spain,  the 
south  of  France,  and  the  Levant ;  it  is  usually  called  the  brown  berried  cedar.  The 
Bermudbn  cedar  (Junipertu  Bermudiana),  a  native  of  the  Bermuda  and  Bahama  isla&ds, 
is  another  species  that  produces  valuable  timber  for  many  purposes ;  such  as  internal  joiners* 
work,  furniture,  and  the  like.  The  red  cedar,  so  well  known  from  its  being  used  in  making 
black-lead  pencils,  is  produced  by  the  Virginian  cedar  (Junipgrus  Ftrginiana),  a  qative  of 
North  America,  the  West  India  islands,  and  Japan.  The  tree  seldom  exceeds  45  feet  in 
height  The  wood  is  very  durable,  and,  like  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  is  not  attacked  by  worms. 
It  is  employed  in  various  ways,  hut  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  drawers,  wardrobesi 
&c.,  and  as  a  cover  to  pencils.  The  internal  wood  is  of  a  dark  red  caiuur,  and  haa  a  veiy 
strong  odour.  It  is  of  a  nearly  uniform  texture,  brittle,  and  light— -See  Tredgold*3  Princi- 
plea  of  Carpentry  f  Lib,  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  V^get*  Subsianeesf  RBe$*»  Cyclop* 

The  duty  on  cedsr  (2r.  Ids.  a  ton  firom  a  forei^  country,  and  10«.  fh>in  a  British  possession)  bnn 
dueed  3,5101.  19«.  Ud.  in  1892.    Its  price  In  bond  varies  from  M.  to  9d.  a  fool. 

CERTIFICATES,  in  the  customs.  No  goods  can  be  exported  by  certificate,  except 
foreign  goods  formeriy  imported,  on  which  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  cut^ma  paid  on  im 
portation  is  to  be  drawn  back.  The  manner  of  proceeding  is  regulated  by  the  3  &  4  Will 
4.  c.  52.  §  68,  dec  The  person  intending  to  enter  outwards  such  goods,  is  to  deliver  to  the 
collector  or  comptroller  of  the  port  where  the  goods  were  imported  or  warehoused,  two  or 
more  bills,  specifying  the  particulars  of  the  importation  of  such  goods,  and  of  the  entry  out- 
wards intended  to  be  madk ;  and  the  officers,  if  they  find  such  bills  to  agree  with  the  entry 
inwards,  are  to  issue  a  certificate  of  such  entry,  with  the  particulars  necessary  for  the  con>- 
putation  of  the  drawback  upon  the  goods,  the  names  of  the  person  and  ship  by  whom  and  in 
which  the  goods  are  to  be  exported,  Ac  The  merchant  then  enters  the  goods  outwards,  as 
in  the  common  way  of  exportation.  The  cocket  granted  upon  this  occasion  is  called  a  cerli* 
fUate  eocket,  and  c&flfers  a  little  in  form  from  common  over-sea  cocketa.  Notice  of  the  time 
of  shipping  is  to  be  given  to  the  searcher.  Some  time  after  the  departure  of  the  vessel,  the 
exporter  may  apply  for  the  drawback.  The  collector  and  comptroller  than  make  out  on  a 
proper  stamp  a  debenture,  containing  a  distinct  narration  of  the  tranaactiim,  with  the  export- 
er's or  merchant's  oath  that  the  goods  are  really  and  truly  exported  beyond  seas,  and  not 
relambd,  nor  intended  to  be  relanded ;  and  also  with  the  searcher's  certificate  of  tiie  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  goods  at  the  time  of  shipping.  The  debenture  being  thus  dufy  made 
out  and  sworn  to,  the  duties  to  be  repaid  are  indorsed,  the  merchants  receipt  taken  below, 
and  the  money  paid. 

Certificatea  ofartgin,  subscribed  by  the  proper  oflioers  of  the  plaoes  where  the  goods  were 
shipped,  are  required^  to  entitle  the  importer?  of  sugar,  coffee,  eoooa,  vixtA.  spirits  from  any 
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BrffiBh  plantation,  to  get  thorn  entered  as  ancb.    A  tumilar  certificate  is  required  in  the  case 
of  blubber — (see  BLUBBKa)  ;  and  in  the  case  of  wine  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and 
sugar  from  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter,  6cc — (See  Imfobtatioh  ajtd  . 
ExponTATioir.) 

CHAIN,  tfi  sttrveyin^,  a  measure  of  length,  oompoeed  of  a  certain  number  of  links 
made  of  iron  wire,  serving  to  take  the  distance  between  two  or  more  places.  Gunter* 
chain  contains  100  such  Unks,  each  measuring  7-^^^  inches,  consequently  equal  to  66  feel^ 
or  4  poles. 

CHALDRON,  a  diy  English  measure.  86  coal  bushels  make  a  chaldron,  and  21  chal* 
dions  a  acore»  The  coal  bushd  is  19}  inches  wide  from  the  outside,  and  8  inches  deep.  It 
ootitains  2,217*6  cubic  mcfaes ;  but  when  heaped,  2,815-6,  making  the  chaklron  68*65  cubic 
iset  There  are  12  sacks  of  eoai  in  a  chaldron  $  and  if  6  chaldrons  be  purchased  at  the  same 
tfane,  the  seller  most  deliver  68  sacks ;  the  8  sacks  additional  are  called  the  ingrain.  Bat 
ooals  are  now  sold  in  London,  and  almost  every  where  else,  by  the  ton  of  20  cwt  avoirdu- 
pois. The  Newcastle  chaklron  of  coals  is  63  cwt,  and  is  just  double  the  London  chaldron. 
—(See  Coax.) 

'  CHAMBER  OP  COMMERCE,  is  an  assembly  of  merchanta  and  traders,  where  affairs 
relating  to  trade  are  treated  oC  I'bere  ara  several  establishmenta  of  this  sort  in  most  of  the 
chief  cities  of  France ;  and  in  this  country,  chamben  of  this  kind  have  been  created  for 
vaif  oos  purposes. 

Crak  BEB  or  AssuRAircc,  in  France,  denotes  a  society  of  merchants  and  others  *for  car- 
rying on  the  business  of  insurance ;  but  in  Holland  it  signifies  a  court  of  justice,  where 
causes  relating  to  insurances  are  tried. 

CHAMPAGNE,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  and  cefobraled  of  the  Fraich  wines.  See 
Wiira. 

CHANKS,  oE  CH.\NK  SHELLS,  common  conch  shells,  are  fished  up  by  divers  in  the 
Gulf  of  Maaar,  on  the  coast  opposite  Jaflhapatam,  in  Ceylon,  in  about  2  fathoms  of  water; 
and  at  Travancore,  Tuticoreen,  and  other  places.  Large  fossil  beds  of  chanks  have  dso 
been  found.  They  are  of  a  spiral  form,  and  form  a  considerable  article  of  trade  in  India, 
where  they  are  in  extensive  demand  all  over  the  country.  They  are  sawn  into  nanow  rings 
or  bracelets^  and  are  worn  as  ornaments  ibr  the  arma,  legs,  fingers,  dtc.  by  the  Hindoo  w<v 
men :  many  of  them  are  also  buried  with  the  bodies  of  opulent  and  distinguished  persons. 
Those  which,  from  being  taken  with  thfi  fish,  are  called  green  chanks,  are  most  in  demand. 
The  white  chank,  which  is  the  shell  thrown  upon  the  beach  by  strong  tides,  having  lo6t  its 
gloss  and  consistency,  is  not  worth  the  freight  up  to  Calcutta.  The  value  of  the  green 
chank  depends  upon  its  size.  A  chank  opening  to  the  right,  called  in  Cak:utta  the  right- 
handed  chank,  is  so  highly  prized  as  sometimes  to  sell  for  400,  or  500,  or  even  1,000  rupees. 
— (Btifj  Commerce  of  Bengaly  and  private  commumeatf/mx.) 

The  fishery  of  chanks  is  monopolised  by  government,  who  most  commonly  let  the  banks  for 
about  4,000iL  a  year.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  fished  by  the  servants  of  government 
on  its  account  But  as  the  fishermen  of  the  coast,  and  those  belonging  to  the  little  islands 
where  they  are  found*  cannot  be  prevented  from  taking  chanks,  the  better  plan,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  would  be  to  give  every  one  leave  to  fish  them ;  but  to  lay  a  somewhat  heavier  duty  on 
their  exportation.  We  have  been  assured  by  those  well  scquainted  with  the  circumstances, 
that  this  would  be  advantageous  to  all  parties,  but  especially  to  government  We  have 
heard  that  an  arrangement  of  this  sort  has  recently  been  made,  but  we  have  not  learned  any 
thing  positive  respecting  it 

CHAKCOAh  (Ft,  Charbon  de  boia  f  Ger.  Reine  Kokk  f  It  Carbone  di  legrm  /  Sp, 
Carbon  de  Una ;  Lat  Carbo  Ugni),  a  sort  of  artificial  coal,  consisting  of  wood  burned  with 
as  Httic  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  air  as  possible.  '*  It  was  customary  among  the  ancients 
to  char  the  outside  of  those  stakes  which  were  to  be  driven  into  the  ground  or  placed  in  wa- 
ter, in  order  to  preserve  tlie  wood  from  spoiling.  New-made  charcoal,  by  being  rolled  up  in 
clothes  which  have  contracted  a  disagneeable  odour,  ctfectually  destroys  it  When  boiled 
with  meat  beginning  to  putrefy,  it  takes  a\Tay  the  bad  taint ;  it  is,  perhnps,  the  best  tooth- 
powder  known.  When  putrid  water  at  sea  is  mixed  with  about  l  of  tti  weight  of  charcoal 
powder,  it  is  rendered  quite  fresh  ;  and  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  charcoal  will  serve,  if  the 
precaution  be  taken  to  add  a  little  sulphuric  acid  previously  to  the  water.  If  the  water  casks 
be  charred  before  they  are  filled  with  water,  the  liquid  remains  good  in  them  fur  years ;  this 
precaotson  ought  always  to  be  taken  for  long  sea  voyages.  The  same  precaution,  when 
attended  to  for  wine  casks,  will  be  found  vary  much  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  wine." 
'^{Thnmson^s  Chemistry,) 

CHARLESTON,  a  city  and  sea-port  of  the  United  States,  of  South  Carolina,  in  lat  32® 
47'  N.,  long.  79°  48'  W.  Population  in  1880,  including  the  suburbs,  40,300.  The  situa 
tion  of  Charleston  has  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  to  that  of  New  York,  being  built  on  u 
point  of  land  between  Um  Ashle/and  Cooper  rivers,  at  their  point  of  confluence.  The  ex 
ports  principally  consist  of  cotton  and  rice  (paiticulariy  the  former),  which  are  the  staple 
products  of  the  state.    There  are  a  few  other  articles  exported,  such  as  naval  stores,  haai8» 
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btfiOD,  ScCf  bat  tfaflir  vahie  it  qaite  mtatuadMMo,  AH  the  eotton  aeal  irom  8oatli  Cm»» 
Kna  to  foreign  countries  UBhipped  at  CharleatoD.  In  1831-32,  the  ezporte  are  aaid  to  hay^ 
amoanted  to  182,628  bales,  of  which  138,683  were  for  Great  Britain.*  The  value  of  tbe  cot- 
ton exported  in  1831  amoanted,  according  to  the  customhouse  Taluation,  to  4,885,431  doUai^ 
and  that  of  the  rice  to  1,218,859  do.  Bat  exdustre  of  the  exports  to  foreign  couttfries. 
South  Carolina  sends  a  great  deal  of  cotton  and  rice  to  other  ports  of  the  Union.  The  ship- 
ments of  cotton  coastwise  in  1831-43  were  estimated  at  about  43,000  baten  The  imports 
from  foreign  countries  principally  consist  of  cottons,  woollens,  and  linens,  hardware,  iron,  •nd 
stoel,  coffee,  sugar,  tea,  wine,  spioes,  dee.  The  greater  part  of  the  imports  do  tiot,  however, 
oome  from  abroad,  but  from  the  northem  and  middle  stales.  The  former  mpfHy  her  with 
fish,  shoes,  and  all  sorts  of  eoane  raamifoctarsd  goods  for  the  nse  of  the  alave  populatiaa; 
while  the  latter  supply  her  with  wheat,  flour,  tfcc  Most  part  of  the  imparts  0f  foreign  pro* 
dues  sre  also  brought  at  second-hand  firom  New  York,  which  occupies  the  same  rank  in  the 
Union  that  Liverpool  and  London  do  in  Great  Britain.  There  were»  In  1830,  6  havks  ia 
tliis  city,  including  the  bmnch  of  the  United  States  Bank,  with  sn  eggregato  capital  of 
4,975,000  dollars :  the  total  dividends  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  317,000  dolUn ;  being 
St  the  rate  of  6'871  per  cent.  There  were  deo  2  maiiae  insufsnce  companies,  having  a 
capital  of  7.'V0,000  dtAhxB,'^(Siatement  by  J.  H,  Gaddmrd,  Etq.,  fkw  YorkDaUv  Advertma-^ 
29th  of  January,  183  L)  The  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  tonnage  bebnging  k, 
Charleston,  in  1831,  amounted  to  13,008  tons,  of  which  7,147  tons  were  employed  in  the 
ooastingf  trade.  The  total  value  of  the  articles  imported  into  South  Carolina,  m  the  year 
ending  30th  of  September,  1882,  was  1,213,725  doUars ;  the  total  value  of  ^  exports  dur- 
ing the  same  year  being  7,752,781  dollan.— (Pa/i«r9  hid  before  Congren^  15th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1833.)  In  South  Carolina,  the  dollar  is  worth  is,  8«L  currency ;  so  that  1^  sterling 
mm  \l  09.  %yL  currency.  WdghU  caid'Metmut$  same  as  in  England. — (For  further  detail% 
seeNswYoBX.) 

Port.— Charleston  hart»onr  is  spapions  and  convenient ;  bnt  tbt  entranee  to  tt  is  tneoniinodei  by  a 
range  of  sand'tanke,  stretching  from  SulUvan's  Island  on  the  nortli  to  Poll  v  Island  oa  the  aoulJi, 
about  S^  leagues.  Tliere  are  several  channels  through  these  hanks,  bat  only  three,  the  oOddle  or 
dkect  channel,  the  ship  channel,  and  Lawford  channel,  between  the  latter  and  the  mahiland,  that 
onght  to  be  attempted  by  ships  of  considerable  burden.  The  entrance  to  the  ship  channel  is  In  tat.  OF 
40' >  The  depth  of  water  on  the  shallowest  |Murt  of  the  bar  at  ebb  tida  is  13  feet,  and  at  Hood  from  17 
to  18  feet ;  whilst  the  depch  In  the  middle  obaanel  at  low  water  does  not  exceed  9  feet,  and  in  Lawford 
channel  it  does  not  exceed  10  or  II  feet.  A  lighthouse  has  been  erected  on  the  somh  point  of  Light- 
bouse  Island,  bearing  fVom  the  middle  of  the  bar  of  the  ship  channel  W.N  W.  i  N.  It  is  80  feet  hiah, 
bavinf  a  revolving  light,  alternately  brilliant  and  obscure,  the  period  of  obscuration  being  double  tttaC 
of  brlUiancy ;  but  on  anproachiag  the  light,  the  latter  gains  upon  the  former,  and  within  U  league  it 
is  never  wholly  dark.  The  light  may  be  seen  in  fine  weather  at  fVom  3  to  4  leaf ues  oflT.  After  geltinf 
Into  the  channel,  which  is  marked  by  the  breakers  and  buoys  on  aach  side,  the  proper  course  ft»r  a 
ship  to  steer  is  to  bring  the  lighthouse  to  bear  N.  W.  by  W.,  aad  sUnd  direct  for  It  till  you  get  within 
the  banks,  when  the  course  is  N.  by  W.  But  it  is  unnecessary  tn  enter  into  further  details  on  tbese 
points,  as  all  ships  entering  Charleston  harbour  are  bound,  provided  thoy  are  hailed  by  a  licensed 
pilot  off  the  bar,  to  pay  him  Aill  pilotage  fees  whether  they  accept  his  services  or  not.  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  they  are  always  accepted ;  for  the  shifting  of  the  sands,  the  Influence  of  the  tides«ibc 
render  the  entrance  so  difftcult  to  those  not  perfectly  fhmlliar  with  it,  that  even  the  packet  ships  that 
sail  regularly  to  and  from  New  York  uniformly  heave-to  withoat  the  bar  for  a  pUot.-^CSea  Plan  of 
Charleston  Harbour,  reduced  from  the  original  survey  of  Major  fl.  Bache.) 

Ships  usually  moor  alongside  quays  or  wharfih  where  they  are  in  perfect  safety. 

Dtpartumfrom  OtcaU^on^^Tim  followiaf  U 
An  Aeooontor  ilM  Vumbtrot  Slilpa,  irRh  tlw  SpaeMeaHM  of  their 

TboimpiUil  UMCountrim  lo  wbkit  thqr  twtaMRd,  Ibu  -" ' 

from  Cluriettoo  for  Tonift  IHirta  durinf  MCh  oTtBa  lllii 
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The  gmler  or  manlUr  tomiBjpB  at  the  tbip  nakei  mo  d.H^..w  .i. 
u^otxbm  ibave  chaifH,  aeefM  (taut  of  pilotun,  Khich  b  in  pi»> 
portion  to  her  draft  of  w«Mc  aod  k  the  »me  wtaHMrfcr  a  favifB 
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cent ;  but  where  the  property  (e  be  sold  is  of  any  com 
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[The  csiatal  of  the  Charleston  banke  had  been  augmented,  in  1836,  to  $6,480,000 ;  the 
Kankiog  capital  of  the  entire  etate  of  South  Carolina  then  amounting  to  the  sum  of 
^,936,318. 

For  information  concerning  the  commerce  and  rfiipptng  of  the  port  of  Charleston,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  Ixpovts  axd  Exronrs,  and  SaiPSd— ilm.  Ed,] 

CHART  (Ger.  Sedcartm;  Du.  Zeekartmf  Fr.  Corks  marines/  It.  Carle  marine i 
6p.  and  Port  Cartas  de  marear)  is  properly  applied  to  a  projection  of  some  part  of  the  sea, 
as  the  term  Mt^  is  to  a  portion  of  the  land ;  wherefiora  charts  are  sometimes  deoominated 
**  Hjdrographical  Maps.**  They  an  disthiguished  mto  several  kinds,  as  plain,  globular,  and 
Meicator  charts. 

CHASTERPARTT,  the  name  ptea  to  a  contract  in  writing,  between  the  owner  or 
master  of  a  ship  and  the  freighter,  by  which  the  former  hires  or  lets  the  ship,  or  a  part  of  the 
ship,  under  certain  specified  conditions,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  goods  of  the  freighter  to 
some  particular  place  or  places.  Generally,  however,  a  charterpar^  is  a  contract  for  the  use 
of  the  whole  ship  3  it  is  in  oommercial  law,  what  an  indenture  is  at  common  law. 

No  precise  form  of  words,  or  set  of  stipulations,  is  reqoiute  in  a  charterparty.  The  forms 
subjoined  to  this  article  are  those  most  commonly  in  use;  but  these  may,  and,  indeed,  in 
many  cases  must,  be  varied,  to  suit  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  parties. 

A  diarterparty  is  generally  under  seal :  but  sometimes  a  printed  or  written  instrument  is 
sig^  by  the  parties,  called  a  memorandum  of  a  eharterparfy  /  and  this,  if  a  formal  char- 
tsrparty  be  not  afterwards  executed,  is  binding.    The  stamp  in  either  case  is  the  same. 

Charterparties,  when  ships  are  let  or  hired  at  the  place  of  the  owners'  residenoe,  are  gene- 
mlly  executed  by  them,  or  some  of  them ;  but  when  the  ship  is  in  a  foreign  port,  it  must 
neoeesarily  be  executed  by  the  maeCer,  and  the  merchant  or  his  agent,  unless  the  owners 
have  an  agent  in  such  port,  having  proper  authority  to  act  for  them  in  such  matters. 

A  charterparty  made  by  the  master  in  his  name,  when  he  is  in  a  for^gn  port  in  the  usual 
course  of  the  ship^s  employment,  and,  therefore,  under  drcumstances  which  do  not  aflbrd 
evidence  of  fraud;  or  when  it  is  made  by  him  at  home,  under  circumstances  which  afTord 
•vklence  of  the  ezpnessed  or  Implied  assent  of  the  owners ;  is  binding  upon  the  latter.  But* 
according  to  the  law  of  England,  no  dSrtd  action  can  be  maintained  upon  the  instrument 
hself  against  the  owners,  unless  it  be  signed  and  sealed  by  them,  or  unless  they  anthodae 
4lie  master  (or  agent,  as  the  case  may  bo)  to  enter  into  the  contract,  and  unless  it  be  die- 
ttncfly  expressed  hi  the  charterparty  that  he  acts  only  as  agent. 

When  a  ship  ie  chartered  by  several  owners  to  several  persons,  the  charterparty  should  be 
executed  by  each,  or  they  will  not  be  liable  to  an  action  for  nonperformance^  But  if  the 
charterparty  be  not  expressed  to  be  made  between  the  parties,  but  runs  thus — '*  This  char* 
terporty  indented  witnesseth,  that  C,  master  of  the  ship  W.,  with  consent  ot  A.  and  B.,  the 
owners  thereof  lets  the  ship  to  fireight  to  E.  and  P.,"  and  the  instrument  contains  covenants 
by  E.  and  F*  to  and  with  A«  and  B. ;  in  this  case  A,  and  B.  may  bring  an  action  upon  the 
covenants  expressed  to  be  made  with  them ;  but  unless  they  seal  the  deed,  they  cannot  be 
sued  upon  it    This,  therefore,  is  a  veiy  proper  form. 

The  general  rule  of  law  adopted  in  the  oonstroction  of  this,  as  of  other  mercantile  instru- 
ments, is,  that  the  inteipretation  should  be  fiberal,  agreeable  to  the  real  intention  of  the 
pBities,  and  conformable  to  the  usage  of  trade  in  general,  and  of  the  particular  trade  to  which 
the  contract  relates 

The  charterparty  nsoally  expresses  the  burden  of  the  ship ;  and  by  the  fomous  French 
Oidinanoe  of  1681,  it  is  required  to  do  so.  According  to  MoUoy  (book  iL  c.  4.  §  8.),  if  * 
ship  be  freighted  by  the  ton,  and  found  of  leas  burden  than  expressed,  the  payment  shall  be 
•nly  for  the  real  buiden ;  and  if  a  ship  be  freighted  for  200  tons,  or  thereabouts^  the  addition 
of  thereabouts  (says  the  same  author}  is  commonly  reduced  to  five  tons  more  or  less ;  but 
it  is  now  usual  to  say  so  many  tons  *'  register  measurement" 

The  usual  covenant,  that  the  ship  shall  be  seaworthy,  and  in  a  condition  to  eany  the 
goods,  binds  the  owners  to  prepare  and  complete  every  thing  to  commence  and  fuliil  the 
voyage.  But  though  fhe  charterparty  contained  no  such  covenant,  the  owner  of  the  vessel 
would  be,  at  common  law,  bound,  as  a  carrier^  to  take  care  that  the  ship  should  be  fit  to  per« 
form  the  voyage ;  and  even  though  he  should  give  notice,  limiting  his  responsibility  from 
leases  occasioned  to  any  cargo  put  on  board  his  vessel,  unless  such  loss  should  arise  from 
want  of  ordinazy  eve,  dee.,  he  would  be  liable  if  his  ship  wen  not  seawortl\y, — (See  Sia- 
womTBT.) 

In  all  maiHime  transaeiion%  expeffitlon  is  of  the  utmost  oonseqiience ;  for  even  by  a  short 
May,  the  object  or  season  of  a  voyage  may  be  lost ;  and  therefore,  if  either  party  be  nol 
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veady  by  the  time  appointed  for  the  loading  of  the  ship,  the  other  may  eeek  another  ship  or 
cargo,  and  bring  an  action  to  recover  the  damages  he  has  sustained^ 

The  manner  in  which  the  owner  is  to  lade  the  cargo  is,  for  the  most  part,  regulated  by 
the  custom  and  usage  of  the  place  where  he  is  to  lade  it,  unless  there  be  an  express  stipula- 
tion in  the  charterparty  with  respect  to  it.  CreneraUy,  however,  the  owner  is  bound  to 
arrange  the  different  articles  of  the  cargo  in  the  most  proper  manner,  and  to  take  the  greatest 
care  of  them.  If  a  cask  be  accidentally  staved,  in  letting  it  down  into  the  hold  of  the  thj^ 
the  master  must  answer  for  the  loss. 

If  the  owner  covenants  to  load  a  full  and  complete  cargo,  the  master  must  take  as  mudi 
on  board  as  he  can  do  with  safety,  and  veitiiout  injury  to  the  vessel. 

The  master  must  not  take  on  board  any  contraband  goods,  whereby  the  ship  or  cargo  may 
be  liable  to  forfeiture  and  detention ;  nor  must  he  take  on  boanl  any  false  or  colourable 
papers ;  but  he  must  take  and  keep  on  board  all  the  papers  and  documents  required  for  the 
protection  and  manifestation  of  the  ship  and  cargo  by  the  law  of  the  countries  from  and  to 
which  the  ship  is  bound,  by  the  law  of  nations  in  general,  or  by  any  treaties  between  par> 
ticular  states. 

If  the  master  receive  goods  at  the  quay  or  beach,  or  send  his  boat  for  them,  his  responsi- 
bility commences  with  the  receipt  in  the  port  of  London.  With  respect  to  goods  intended 
to  be  sent  coastwise,  it  has  been  held,  that  the  responsibility  of  the  wharfinger  ceases  by  the 
defivery  of  them  to  the  mate  of  the  vessel  upon  the  wfiarf.  As  soon  as  he  receives  the 
goods,  the  master  must  provide  adequate  means  for  their  protection  and  security ;  for  eN-ea  if 
file  crew  be  overpowered  by  a  superior  force,  and  the  goods  taken  while  the  ship  Is  in  a  port 
or  river  within  the  country,  the  master  and  owners  are  habic  for  tlic  loss,  though  they  mej 
have  committed  neither  fraud  or  fault  This  may  seem  a  harsh  rule ;  but  it  is  necessary,  to 
put  down  attempts  at  collusive  or  fraudulent  combinations. 

The  master  must,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  charterparty,  commence  the  voyagQ  with- 
out delay,  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  fiivourable,  but  not  otherwise. 

Sometimes  it  is  covenanted  and  agreed  upon  between  the  parties, Hhat  the  speciiied  num- 
ber of  days  shall  be  allowed  for  loading  and  unloading,  and  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
freighter  to  obtain  the  vessel  a  further  specified  time,  on  payment  of  a  daily  sum  as  demur' 
rage, — (See  DEMunnAos.)  If  the  vessel  be  detained  beyond  both  periods,  the  freighter  is 
liable  to  an  action  on  the  contract  The  rate  of  demurrage  mentioned  in  the  charterparty 
will,  in  general,  be  the  measure  of  the  damages  to  be  paid ;  but  it  is  not  the  absolute  or 
necessary  measure ;  more  or  less  may  be  payable,  as  justice  may  require,  regard  being  had 
to  the  expense  and  loss  incurred  by  the  owner.  When  the  time  is  thus  expressly  ascer- 
tained and  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  freighter  is  liable  to  an  action  for  damagiv 
if  the  thing  be  not  done  within  the  time,  although  this  may  not  be  attributable  to  anyf^i 
or  omission  on  his  part  /  for  he  has  engaged  that  it  shall  be  ^on^— {Abbott  on  tJie  Lau;  of 
Shipping,  part  iii.  c  1.) 

If  there  has  been  any  undertaking  or  warranty  to  sail  with  convoy,  the  vessel  must  repair 
to  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  that  purpose  ;  and  if  the  master  neglect  to  proceed  with  (x>ii- 
voy,  he  will  be  answerable  for  all  losses  that  may  arise  from  want  of  it 

The  owners  or  master  should  sail  with  the  ship  for  the  place  of  her  destination  with  all 
due  diligence,  and  by  the  usual  or  shortest  course,  unless  in  cases  of  convoy,  which  the  master 
must  follow  as  far  as  possible.  Sometimes  the  course  is  pointed  out  in  the  charterparty.  A 
demotion  from  the  usual  course  may  be  justifieil  for  the  purpose  of  repairs,  or  for  arvoiding  aa 
enemy  or  the  perils  of  the  seas,  as  well  as  by  the  sickness  of  the  master  or  mariners,  and  the 
mutiny  of  the  crew. 

By  an  exception  in  the  charterparty,  not  to  be  liable  for  injuries  arising  from  the  act  of 
God  and  the  king's  enemies,  the  owner  or  master  is  not  responsible  for  any  injury  arising 
fh>m  the  sea  or  the  winds,  unless  it  was  in  his  power  to  prevent  it,  or  it  was  occasioned  by.his 
imprudence  or  gross  neglect  *'  The  question/*  said  Lord  jMansfield,  in  an  action  brought 
by  the  East  India  Company,  *<  is,  whether  the  owners  are  to  pay  for  the  damage  occasioned 
by  the  storm,  the  act  of  God ;  and  this  must  be  determined  by  the  intention  of  the  parties^ 
and  the  nature  of  the  contract  It  is  a  cliarter  of  freight  The  owners  let  their  diipt  to 
hire,  and  there  never  was  an  idea  that  they  insure  the  cargo  against  the  perils  of  the  sea. 
What  are  the  obligations  of  the  owners  which  arise  out  of  the  fair  construction  of  the  char- 
terparty 1  Why,  that  thoy  shall  be  liable  for  damages  incurred  by  their  own  fault,  or  that 
of  their  servants,  as  from  defects  in  the  ship,  or  improper  stowage,  &c.  If  they  were  liable 
for  damages  occasioned  by  storms,  they  would  become  insurers."  The  House  of  Lorda 
confirmed  this  doctrine  by  deciding  (20th  of  May,  17S8)  that  the  owner  is  not  liable  to  make 
aatisfaction  for  damage  done  to  gooils  by  storm* 

The  charterer  of  a  ship  may  lade  it  either  with  his  own  goods,  or,  if  he  have  not  su0icientt 
may  take  in  the  goods  of  other  persons,  or  (if  not  prevented  by  a  clause  to  that  efSaci  in  the 
diarterperty)  he  may  wholly  underlet  the  ship  to  another.— (For  fuither  detaila,  see  Aliboti 
on  the  Lam  of  Shipping,  part  Ui.  c.  I. ;  ChUty's  CommereiaJ  Law^  vol.  iii.  c.  9,  &g,  ;  and 
Ihe  artic&es  Bili.  Or  Lijiisre,  Faxisbt,  Hastse,  &c  in  thia  Dictionary.) 
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Forms  of  Ckarterparties. 

The  follomng  is  on«  of  the  most  usual  forms  of  a  chartcrparty  :— 

This  cberterparty,  indented,  made,  Sec,  between  A.  B.,  ice,  piariner,  master,  and  riwner,  of  the 
food  ship  or  vessel,  called,  &c.,  now  riding  at  anchor,  &c.,  of  the  burthen  of  900  tons,  or  thereabouts, 
of  the  one  part,  and  C.  D.  A;c.,  merchant,  of  the  other  part,  wltneseeUi,  that  the  said  A.  B.,  for  tha 
cooflideration  hereinafter  mentioned,  haih  granted,  and  to  freight  letteu,  and  by  these  prenents  doth 
frsnt,  and  to  frelaht  let^  unto  the  said  C.  T).,  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  the  vihole 
tonnage  of  the  hold,  stern-iheets,  and  half  deck  of  ihe  said  ship  or  vessel,  called,  ice,  from  the  port 
of  London,  to,  &c.,  in  a  voyage  to  be  made  b\'  the  said  A.  B.  with  the  said  ship,  in  manner  hereinafter 
mentioned,  (that  is  to  say,)  to  sail  with  the  Drst  fair  wind  and  weather  that  shall  happen  after,  &c., 
next,  Aroin  the  port  of  London,  with  the  goods  and  merchandise  of  the  said  C.  D.,  his  fhctors  or  as- 
signs, on  board,  to,  &c.,  aforesaid,  (the  act  of  God,  the  king's  enemies,  fire,  and  all  and  every  other 
dangers  and  accidents  of  the  seas,  rivers,  and  navigation,  of  whatever  nature  and  kind,  in  so  far  as 
abipsarellaUe  thereto,  during  the  said  voyage  always  excepted,)  and  there  unlade  and  make  dis- 
eharge  of  the  mid  goods  aod  merchandises ;  and  also  sball  There  take  into  and  on  board  the  said  ship 
again,  the  goods  and  merchandises  of  the  said  C.  D.,  his  factors «r  assigns,  and  shall  then  return  to 
The  port  of  London  with  the  said  goods,  in  the  space  of,  &^c  limited  for  the  end  of  the  said  voyage. 
In  consideration  whereof,  the  said  C,  D.,  for  himself,  his  executors,  and  adniiiuatrators,  doth  cove- 
-fuuit,  promise,  and  grant,  to  and  with  the  said  A.  B.,  hi«  exocnlors,  administrators,  or  assijrns,  by 
these  presents,  tliat  the  said  C.  D.,  hia  executors,  adiuinistratora.  factors,  or  assigns,  shall  and  will 
veil  and  traly  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid,  unto  the  said  A.  B.,  h'a  executon,  administrators,  or  assigns, 
for  the  freight  of  the  said  ship  and  goods,  the  sum  of,  &:c.  (or  so  much  per  ton,)  within  twenty-one 
days  after  tba  said  ship  arrived,  and  goods  returned,  and  discharged  at  tlie  port  of  London  aforesaid, 
for  the  end  of  the  said  voyage  ;  and  also  shall  and  will  pa^  for  de^niurrage,  (if  any  sball  be  by  defhult 
of  him,  the  said  C.  D.,  bis  factors  or  assigns.)  the  sum  ot,  ice.  per  day,  daily,  and  every  day,  as  the 
seme  shall  grow  due.  And  the  said  A.  B.,  for  himself,  hLi  executors,  and  administrators,  doth  cove< 
nant,  promise,  and  grant,  to  and  with  the  said  C.  D.,  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  by 
these  presents,  that  the  said  ship  or  vessel  s}iall  be  ready  at  the  port  of  London  to  take  in  goods  by 
the  said  C.  D.,  on  or  before,  &c.  next  coming.  And  the  said  C.  D.,  for  himself,  his,  &c.,  doth  covenant 
and  nrmnise,  within  ten  days  after  the  said  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  thus  ready,  to  have  his  sroods  on 


board  the  said  ship,  to  proceed  on  in  the  said  voyage ;  and  also,  on  arrival  of  the  said  ship'  at,  &c., 
within,  A.C.  days  to  have  liis  goods  ready  to  put,  on  board  the  said  ship,  to  return  on  the  said  voyage. 
And  the  said  A.  B.,  ft>r  himself,  his  executors,  and  administrators,  doth  further  covenant  and  grant,  to 
tod  with  the  said  C  D.,  his  exeemors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  that  the  said  ship  or  vessel  now 
k,  and  at  all  times  during  the  voyage  shall  be,  to  the  best  endeavours  of  him,  the  said  A.  B.,  his  ex- 
ecutors and  administrators,  and  at  bis  and  their  own  proper  costs  and  charges,  in  all  things  made  and 
kept  BtifT,  stannch,  strong,  well  apparelled,  Airnished.  and  provided,  as  well  with  men  and  marinsrs 
safficient  and  able  to  sail,  guide,  and  govern  the  said  ship,  as  with  all  manner  of  rigging,  boats,  tackle, 
and  apparel,  Airniture,  provision,  and  appurtenances,  fitting  and  necessary  for  the  said  men  and 
narijiers,  and  for  the  said  ship  during  the  voyage  aforesaid.    In  witness,  &e. 

The  great  variety  of  cimimstances  under  which  difl^rcnt  voyages  are  made  produce  a 
eorreapoiidiDg  diversity  in  charterparties.  llie  charterparty  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy 
affords  a  good  exampte  of  the  more  complex  species  of  these  iDstruments. 

It  Is  this  day  aMiti»liy  anraad  between  Mr.  T.  B.  Rann,  owner  of  the  good  ship  or  vessel  called  the 
Mermaid,  William  Henniker,  master,  of  the  measurement  of  472  tons,  or  thereabouts,  now  in  the 
river  Thames,  and  Mr.  David  Thomson,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Thomson,  Passmore,  and  Thomson,  of 
Mauritius,  merchants,  tnat  tlie  said  ship,  being  tight,  staunch,  and  strong,  and  every  way  fitted  for 
the  voyage,  shall  with  all  convenient  speed,  sail  and  proceed  to  Calcutta,  whti  leave  to  take  convicts 
oat  to  New  South  Wales,  and  from  thence  troops,  merchandise,  or  passengers,  to  the  aforementioned 
port  of  Calcutta,  wlfti  leave  to  touch  at  Madras  on  her  way  thither,  if  required  on  owner's  acconnt, 
or  so  near  thereunto  as  she  may  safely  ^t,  and  there  load  from  the  factors  of  the  said  merchants  at 
Calcutta,  a  full  and  complete  cargo  or  nee,  or  any  other  lawful  goods  which  the  charterer  eugages  to 
shin,  and  proceed  with  the  same  to  Port  Louis,  m  the  IhIc  of  France,  and  deliver  the  same  free  of 
freight }  afterwards  load  there  a  flill  and  complete  cargo  of  sugar  in  bags,  or  other  law  Ail  merchandise 
of  as  favonrable  tonnage,  which  the  charterer  engages  to  ship,  not  exeeedli)^  what  she  can  reasonably 
stow  and  carry  over  and  above  her  tackle,  appart;l,  provialons,  and  furniture;  and,  being  so  loaded, 
sfiall  therewith  proceed  to  London,  or  so  nrar  th»*rennlo  as  she  may  safely  get,  ana  deliver  tlie  same 
an  being  paid  ft'Sight,  via.  fat  snob  quantity  of  sugar  equal  to  the  actual  quantity  of  rice,  or  ofher 
goods,  that  may  be  shipped  at  Calcutta,  at  tiK  xate  of  51.  Vi$.  Otf.  per  ton  of  SO  cwt.  nett,  shipped  there ; 
and  should  the  vessel  deliver  more  uett  sugar  in  the  poit  of  London  than  the  quantity  of  rice,  or  other 
goods,  ariually  shipped  In  Calcutta,  the  owners  to  be  paid  on  the  exc^fs  at  the  regular  current  rate  of 
freight  for  sugar  which  other  vessels,  loading  at  the  same  time  at  Port  Louis,  receive ;  the  tonnage  of 
the  rice,  wheat,  or  grain,  to  be  reckoned  at  20  cwt.  nett  ner  ton  ;  that  of  other  goods  at  the  usual 
measuremeut  (the  act  of  God,  the  king's  nnemies,  fire,  ana  all  and  every  other  dangers  and  accidents 
Of  the  seas,  rivers,  and  navigation,  ot  whatever  nature  and  kind  soevrr,  during  the  said  voyage, 
always  excepted).  The  freif  bt  to  be  paid  on  nnSoading  and  right  delivery  of  tlie  cargo,  as  is  custom- 
ary in  iho  port  of  London.  Ninety  running  days  are  to  be  allowed  the  said  merchant  (if  the  ship  is 
not  sooner  despatched)  fur  loading  the  ship  at  Calcutta,  discharging  the  cargo  at  Port  Louis,  and  load- 
ing ttfe  cargo  there ',  the  said  lay  days  to  commence  on  the  vessel  hcin^  ready  to  receive  cargo,  the 
naster  giving  net iee  hi  writing  of  the  same  at  Calcutta,  and  to  continue  during  the  loading  there; 
and  ftom  tlie  time  of  her  acxival  at  Port  Louis,  and  being  ready  to  discharge,  till  the  final  loading  at 
that  port,  and  to  be  discharged  in  the  port  of  I^ondon  with  all  possible  despatch ;  and  20  days  on  dc* 
narragie  over  and  above  the  said  laying  days,  at  127.  per  day.  Penalty  for  non -performance  of  this 
acreeaient,  4JOO01.  The  cargo  to  be  brought  to  and  taken  ft-om  alongside  at  the  expense  and  risk  of 
the  merchants.  The  necessary  cash  for  the  disbursements  of  the  vessel  at  Calcutta,  not  exceeding 
^507.,  to  be  advanced  by  the  charterer's  agents ;  they  taking  ihe  master's  drafts  on  the  owner  for  the 
same,  at  the  regular  current  rate  of  exchange,  and  at  three  months'  sight";  and  if  the  said  bills  be  not 
regularly  aeeeptod  and  paid  when  due,  the  same  to  be  deducted  from  the  fVeight  payable  by  this  char- 
terparty. The  vessel  to  be  disbursed  at  Port  Louis  by  the  chartering  agents ;  sum  not  to  exceed  300{., 
itie  or  commission ;  and  the  amount  to  be  deductea  from  the  freight  at  the  final  settlement  at  the 

Srt  of  London-  Captain  not  toship  goods  without  consent.  In  the  event  of  the  ship  being  prevented, 
damage  or  any  other  cause>  reaemag  the  Mauritius  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  January,  1831,  the 
arterer  or  his  agents  shall  be  at  liberty  to  employ  the  vessel  for  one  or  two  vo;^ages  to  Calcutta,  at 
the  rate  of  SI.  per  (on  of  rice,  or  other  goods,  delivered  at  Mauritius.  Piftv  running  davs,  to  load  and 
discharge,  to  be  allowed  on  each  voyage  i  it  being  understood  that  the  charterer  or  his  agents  shall 
le%d  the  flhli%  a»baibre  agnml^eitiiar  a)  Um  and  of  the  flm  or  second  voyage,  as  tba  case  may  be. 
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The  freight  on  the  tntemiedtate  Toyagee  (If  any)  to  be  paM  on  dellTery  of  the  cano,  In  eaah,  or  hf 
bttia  on  London  at  uaanee,  at  the  option  oC  the  master.    The  Teteel  to  be  addressed,  both  at  €3alctttt» 
and  Isle  of  France,  to  the  agenU  of  the  charterer.    In  witoeea  whereof,  tb«  aaid  parttea  haw  here 
onlo  set  their  hands  and  seals,  at  London,  th^  Sd  day  of  December,  18S9. 


Bigned,  sealed,  and  delivered, )  (Signed)  THOS.  B.  RANN,  (L.8.) 

in  the  presence  of  j  ""  ^— .— ' 

(Signed)         B.  FORSYTH. 


1  the  presence  of  J  D.  THOMSON,       (L.8.) 


Stamp  Duty  on  Charterparties.^ThiB  statate  65  Geo.  Sl  e.  184.  enacts,  that  anj  cbar- 
terparty  or  any  agreement  or  contract  for  the  charter  of  any  ihip  or  Teaeel,  at  any  memo- 
randum, letter,  or  other  writing,  between  the  captain,  master,  or  owner  of  uiy  ihip  or  Tferol, 
and  any  other  person,  for  or  relating  to  the  freight  or  conveyance  of  anw  money,  goodi^  or 
effectB,  on  board  of  wadtk  ship  or  vemel,  shall  be  chaiged  with  a  duty  of  U  159. 

And  when  the  same,  togc^er  with  any  schedule,  receipt,  or  other  matter,  put  or  indonaei 
thereon,  or  annexed  thereto,  shall  contain  2,160  wonls  or  npwaida,  then  for  every  entixv 
qUhntity  of  1,080  words  contained  therem  over  aiid  above  the  fiist  1,060  words,  there  ahall 
be  charged  a  furtherjpri^reMtee  duty  of  IL  5s. 

CHAY  OR  CHOY  ROOT,  the  raots  of  a  small  bieninal,  rarely  tviennisl,  plant,  growing 
spontaneously  in  light,  dry,  sandy  ground  near  the  sea ;  and  extensively  cultivated,  especialty 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  The  cntdvated  roots  are  very  slender,  and  from  1  to  S  feet  ia 
length  with  a  few  lateral  fibres ;  hot  the  wild  are  shorter,  and  supposed  to  yi^  one  foorlll 
part  more  of  oohmring  matter,  and  of  a  better  quality.  The  roots  are  employed  to  dye  the 
durable  reds  for  which  the  Indian  cotton  yam  and  chiftdes  have  been  long  fomon^  and 
which  can  only  be  equalled  by  the  Taikey  red. 

Chay  root  forms  a  considerable  article  of  export  from  Ceylon.  Only  a  particular  set  of 
people  are  allowed  to  dig  it  It  is  all  bought  up  by  government,  who  {)«y  the  diggem  a 
fixed  price  of  75  or  80  rix^ollars  a  candy,  and  sell  it  for  SKpoitation  at  shoot  175  rix-doK 
larh— (Be-toAreeTs  C^hn,  p.  270.) 

This  root  has  been  imported  mto  Burope,  bot  with  no  svieceos.  Dr.  Bancroft  suapeda  it 
may  be  injured  br  the  long  voyage ;  but  he  adds,  that  it  can  produce  no  effect  which  may 
not  be  more  cheaply  produced  from  madder.  It  is  a  very  bulky  article,  and  is  consequent^ 
burdened  with  avenr  heavy  freighu — {Permanent  Coloun,  vol  ii.  p.  282-*-808.) 

CHECKS,  CHEQUES,  or  DRAFTS,  are  orders  addressed  to  some  person,  genetalfy  % 
banker,  directing  him  to  pay  the  sum  specified  in  the  check  to  the  person  named  in  it,  or 
bearer  on  demand.    The  following  ia  the  usnal  foim  i*— 

^  London,  80^  Odobet,  1833. 

»100. 

« <8tf  Jv*«  A*  Mm  or  oBaWi  C/im  UM/^mttA  PounoBf  mi 


CD. 
Mean,  Jonm,  hoyd,  and  Oa, 

Li  point  of  form,  diecks  nearly  resemble  bills  of  exehan^By  axoept  that  they  are  wufirmhf 
paydbk  to  beater,  and  should  be  drawn  npon  a  regolar  baakar,  though  ttus  teller  point » 
not  essential,  lliey  are  assignable  by  deltvay  only ;  and  are  payable  instantly  on  present* 
ment,  without  any  days  of  grace  being  allowed.  But  by  the  enatom  of  JLondon,  a  banker  baa 
until  5  of  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  a  check  is  preaanted  for  payment  to  return  it; 
80  that  where  a  check  was  returned  before  5,  with  a  memorandum  of  *'  canoeDed  by  mia* 
take*'  written  under  it,  it  was  held  a  refusal  to  pay.  If  a  check  upon  a  batdnr  be  lodged 
with  snother  banker,  a  presentment  by  the  latter  at  the  clearbig-house  »  sufficient.  Chedbs 
are  uflually  taken  conditionally  as  cash ;  for  unless  an  expreas  stynilation  be  made  to  tha 
contrary,  if  they  be  presented  in  due  time  and  not  paid,  they  are  not  a  payment  It  is  dil&- 
enlt  to  define  what  is  the  due  or  leasonable  time  within  which  checks,  notes,  or  bills,  should 
be  presented.  A  man,  as  Lord  Kllenborongh  has  observed,  ia  not  obliged  to  neglect  aB  other 
business  that  he  may  immediately  present  them :  nevertheless  it  is  the  safest  ^im  to  pusstil 
them  without  any  avoidabls  delay ;  and  if  received  in  the  plaoe  where  payable,  they  had 
better  be  presented  that  day,  or  next  at  furthest  If  a  check  be  not  presented  within  a  rea- 
sonshle  tune,  the  party  on  whom  it  is  drawn  will  be  justified  in  refosing  to  psyit;  and  (faa 
holder  will  lose  his  reeoQiae  upon  the  drawer.  Checks  drawn  on  bankere  residing  10  mflea 
<ft  more  from  the  place  where  they  aie  drawn,  must  be  on  a  stamp  of  the  same  vahto  as  a 
bill  of  exchange  of  an  equal  amount ;  but  checks  dmwn  on  a  banker,  acting  as  such  witfaaa 
10  miles  of  the  plaoe  where  they  are  issued,  may  be  on  pbin  paper. — {CkUty  an  Camnm^ 
eial  Lawt  vol.  iiL  p.  601* ;  Wookw^  on  Conunereial  Law,  c  3.  ^  S^  ^^) 

CHEESE,  (Ger.iC3«e/  Du.  Aeuu/  Ft.  Fromagef  It  Ftwnaggw,  Cado  r  Bj^QaeoOf 
Rub.  Sur ;  Lat  Cosecct),  the  curd  of  the  milk  separated  fhmi  the  whey,  and  preaaed  or 
hardened.  It  has  been  used  as  an  article  of  food  from  the  earliest  ages :  vast  quantitias  of  k 
are  consumed  in  Greol  Britain,  and  in  most  cctoitries  in  Europe^, 

There  is  an  immense  variety  of  cheesss,  the  qualities  of  which  depend  prindpaOy  on  tha 
richness  and  flavour  of  the  milk  of  which  they  are  made,  and  partly  on  the  way  in  whaoll 
they  are  prepared.    Englaod  ia  paitiwdariy  ealuUtid  faa  tha  ahwwtenea  and  a»»eiia«e»  <f 
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Mt  dbttem,  Cliedhire  and  GlaQoeitenfaira  are,  in  iStoM  Mspect,  two  of  its  moat  fiunoofl  oomi- 
tiei;  die  cheese  prodnced  in  the  former  has  been  estimated  at  ll^fiOO  tone  a  year.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  Gloucester  cheese,  double  mud  single ;  the  fiist  is  made  of  the  milk  and 
cream,  the  latter  of  the  milk  deprived  of  about  half  the  cream.  They  are  of  Taiious  sizes, 
from  SO  to  70  and  even  80  lbs. ;  but  thej  generally  ran  from  50  to  60  lbs.  A  great  deal  of 
cheese  ••  alao  made  in  that  part  of  Shropshire  which  borders  upon  Cheshire,  mid  in  North 
Wittsbire.  The  Ibrmer  goes  under  the  name  of  Cheshire  dieese  .*  the  latter  was,  till  lately, 
called  Gtoucestefshiie  cheese ;  now  it  receives  its  appeHation  from  the  county  where  it  is 
made.  A  strong  cheese,  someifhat  resembling  Parmesan,  is  made  at  Ghedder  in  8omerMt> 
ikke.  Tb/b  eel^Mrated  rich  dieess^  called  Stilton,  is  made  in  Leioesterahire,  principally  ift 
the  villages  round  M^ton  Mowbray.  It  ia  not  reckoned  sufficieMly  mellow  for  cutting  nn- 
leas  11  be  two  years  old ;  and  is  not  sakable  unlcBS  it  be  decayed,  blue,  and  moist.  A  rich 
cheese  is  alao  made  at  Leigh,  in  Lancaahirs.  The  other  cheeses  made  in  England,  which 
have  acquired  a  peculiar  name,  either  from  the  quantity  made,  or  fixmi  the  quality,  are  the 
DethyshirB,  Cottenham,  and  Southern  cheeses.  The  two  hut  are  new  milk  cheeses,  of  a 
peooliafljr  fine  flavour :  the  plaoea  wheve  they  are  made  are  in  Cambridgeshire.  Bath  and 
Vork  are  lemailbable  for  their  cream  cheeses.  The  county  of  Wanrick,  and  Banbury 
in  Oxfordshire,  are  also  remarkable  for  cheeses ;  the  former  for  the  quantity  made  in  it, 
about  S0,000  tone  being  annually  sent  to  London,  besides  a  very  large  suj^ly  to  Birming« 
hanu    Banbuty  clieeae  Is  distnigulBhed  for  its  richnees. 

Scotland  is  not  celebrated  for  its  cheese :  the  best  is  called  Dunlop  cheese,  from  a  parish 
ka  Aynhiie,  where  it  was  origiJRaUy  manufoctuied.  Dunlop  cheeses  generally  weigh  from 
to  to  00  Iba.  each ;  and  are,  in  aQ  respects,  similar  to  these  of  Deihyshire,  except  that  te 
latlv  ase  smaller. 

Turmeric,  marigolds,  hawthorn  buds,  4ke.  were  fonneriy  used  to  heighten  and  improve 
the  colour  of  eheeee ;  but  annotie  (which  aee)  is  decidedly  the  best  ingiedient  that  can  be 
employed  fov  that  purpose,  and  is  at  present  used  in  Cheshire  and  Gloucesterehtre  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  thing  else.  An  ounce  of  genuine  annotto  will  colour  a  hundred  weight 
of  eheeee. 

Large  quantttiea  of  very  good  dieeae  are  produced  in  Holland.  In  tfie  manufacture  of 
Oooda  cheese,  which  is  reckoned  the  best  made  in  Holland,  muriatio  add  is  used  in  curd- 
Kog  the  milk  instead  of  rennet    This  rendem  it  pungent,  and  preserves  it  from  mitee. 

Parmesan  cheese,  so  called  from  Parma  in  Italy,  wheie  it  is  manufactured,  is  merely  a 
Mnt'fiulk  cheese,  which  owes  its  rich  flavour  to  the  fine  herbage  of  the  meadows  along  the 
Po,  where  the  cows  feed.  The  best  Parmesan  dieese  is  kept  for  3  or  4  years,  and  none  b 
mmt  earned  to  market  till  it  be  at  least  6  months  old. 

Swiss  cheese,  particularly  that  denominated  Gruy^,  from  the  bailivrick  of  that  name  in 
te  canton  of  Friboorg,  is  very  celebrated,  Gruyere  dieesee  are  made  of  dimmed  or  pai^ 
tially  •skimmed  milk,  and  are  flavoured  with  heiba.  They  generally  weigh  frtmi  40  to  00 
fts.  eadi,  and  are  packed  for  exportation  in  casks  contaxning  10  cheeaes  eadL 

Aoootding  to  Mr.  Marshall  the  avenge  yeariy  produce  of  cheese  fivm  the  milk  of  a  cow 
m  Bngland  is  from  8  to  4  cwt,  or  more  than  double  the  weight  of  the  buttor. 

For  further  details^  see  Louden*9  Eney.  of  AgricuUurts  art.  Dairy  in  Bupp»  to  Eney* 
BrU  /  Siev0n9on*a  art  on  England^  in  the  Edinburgh  Eney,,  ^e. 

The  imports  of  cheese,  in  1881,  amounted  to  ll4,450  cwt,  almost  flie  whole  of  whidi 
came  from  the  Netherlands.  The  quantity  re-exported  vras  but  inconsiderable.  The  duty 
ef  10s.  6dL  a  cwt  on  imported  cheese  produced,  in  1823,  69,049^  is.  Adl ;  showing  that  tlw 
quantity  entered  for  home  consumption  amounted  to  about  182,000  cwt 

The  contract  price  of  the  cheese  frimished  to  Greenwich  Hospital,  m  the  undermentioned 
yean,  has  been  9»  follows :— 
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PaicBs. 

n  la  not  posaiMe  to  form  any  estimate  of  ^e  value  of  the  cheese  annually  consumed  in 
Ofoat  Britain.  Dr.  Colquhoun  states  that  the  butter  and  cheese  consumed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  must  be  worth  at  least  5,000,0001  a  year,  exclusive  of  the  milk  of  which  Ihey  are 
Made ;  but  he  assigns  no  grounds  for  this  statement ;  which  we  are  inclined  to  think  ia  very 
greatly  exaggerated^ — (See  Borrsit.) 

JTlie  qualitf  of  tfaa  eheese  made  in  tho  United  dtateo  baa  beao  gnidiiaHy  improving^  and 
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ia  in  such  esdmation  that  while,  on  on  avenge  of  four  yean,  the  value  of  the  foreign  article 
consumed  in  the  United  States  has  been  only  $12,800,  the  annual  amount  of  American 
dbeese  exported  to  foreign  countries,  chit^flyto  the  West  Indies  and  llie  British  North 
American  colonies,  has  been  aa  much  f»  $650,000. — Am,  Ed,] 

CHERRIES,  the  fruit  of  a  trae  (Prunus  Ceraatu  Lin.)  too  well  luiown  to  require  any 
description.  They  derive  their  name  from  Ceraaus,  a  city  of  Pontos,  whence  the  tree  waa 
brought  by  Lucullua,  about  half  a  century  before  the  Christian  era*  It  soon  after  apread 
into  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  carried  to  Britain  about  a  century 
after  it  came  to  Rome.  The  principal  suppliea  of  cherries  for  the  London  market  an  brought 
from  the  cherry  orchards  in  Kent  and  Herts.  The  wood  of  the  cherry  ia  close,  kdota  a  fins 
polish,  and  is  not  liable  to  split— -(i2ett'«  Cyclopwdia  /  houdon*a  Ency,  ofAgric^  4^) 

CHESNUT,  a  forest  tree  {Fagus  eaUanea)  growing  abundantly  in  most  parts  of  the 
southern  countries  of  Europe.  It  was  at  one  time  very  coranmn  in  England ;  and  is  still 
frequently  met  with.  It  is  loog  lived ;  growa  to  an  immense  size ;  an<^  ia  very  ornamental 
The  wood  is  hard  and  compact ;  when  young,  it  b  tough  and  Bexible ;  but  when  old,  it  is 
brittle,  and  often  shaky.  Tha  chesnut  contains  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  sap^wpod; 
and  hence  the  wood  of  young  trees  is  found  to  be  superior  to  even  the  oak  in  durabiUty.  U 
is  doubtful  whether  the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall  he  of  oak  or  chesnut;  the  two  wooda 
being,  when  old,  very  like  ^ach  other,  and  having  been  formerly  used  almost  indificnntly  in 
the  construction  of  buildings.  A  good  deal  of  chesnut  has  been  planted  within  the  last 
thirty  years. — {TredgoIcTa  Principles  of  Carpaitry,) 

CHESNUTS  (Fc  Chaia-gnes;  Gor.  Kaatanitni  It  Casiagnt;  Sf^  Casfanaa)^  the 
fruit  of  the  chesnut  tree.  Cliesnuts  grows  in  this  counti^,  but  an  veiy  inferior  both  in  size 
and  perfection  to  those  imported  from  the  south  of  Europe.  In  some  parts  of  the^Conti* 
nent  they  are  frequently  used  as  a  substitute  for  brood,  and  form  a  largo  proportion  of  the 
food  of  the  inhabitants.  This  is  particularly  tlie  case  in  tlie  Limousin^  in  Corsica,  and  in 
several  districts  of  Spain,  and  Italy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Umousin  an  said  to  pnpan 
them  in  a  peculiar  manner,  which  deprives  them  of  their  astringent  and  bitter  propertiea. 
Chesnuts  imported  from  Spain  and  Italy  are  frequently  kiln-dried,  to  prevent  their  gcrmilitt* 
tiun  on  the  passage.    In  this  country  they  an  principally  served  up  roasted  at  denerta. 

During  the  3  yean  ending  with  1831,  the  entries  of  forsiini  chef^niUs  for  home  consnmptUm  avem|re4 
20.918  bushels  a  year.  The  dutj"  of  2s.  a  bushel  prnduced,  in  1^32,  S,.121^  12*.  lOU.  nett,  altowing  that 
the  Gonsuniption  must  have  amounted  to  SS,2I6  bushels. 

CH£TW£RT,  a  measure  of  com  iA  Euasia,  equal  to  5|J  Winchester  baahe1a,0o  tlwt 
1 00  chetwerts  =»  74^  Winchester  quarters. 

CHILLIES  (Hind.  Gas  Murridgt ;  Jayan.  Lombek  f  Mabiy,  Chabai),  the  pods  or  fimit 
of  the  Capsicum  twfiuttmt- or  Guinea  pepper.  This  iaone  of  the  hardiest  and  moat  pro* 
ductive  plants  found  in  tropical  climates ;  growing  luxuriantly  in  almost  all  dry  eoila,  how* 
ever  iudifierent.  In  the  wild  state,  the  pods  ace  small,  and  so  pungent  and  acrid  as  to 
blister  the  tongue ;  but  when  raised  on  rich  soils,  they  are  large,  and  comparativeiy  mild. 
The  plant  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  both  Indies.  It  is  very  extensively  cultivated ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  salt,  ia  far  more  extensively  used  thiin  any  other  condiment.  In  tropical 
countries,  the  pods  are  frequently  made  use  of  when  unripe  and  green :  when  ripe,  they  be- 
come of  a  deep  red  colour ;  and  in  this  state  they  are  exported  ^ly  and  entire,  or  reduced  to 
powder — that  is,  to  Cayenne  pepp$r  ;  which,  when  genuine;  oonsii>ts  wholly  of  the  ground 
pods  of  the  cap«icum.^-(See  Pjtppxa.)  ^^ 

CHINA  ROOT  (^Ger.  C/unoivurztl  f  Dn,  Chinamriel  t  Ft,  Si^tim^  Etquine  :  Sp. 
Jiaiz  ClUruit  CoaAmecat  Arab.  Khubsinie),  the  root  of  a  species  of  climber  {Smiiux  China 
Lin.).  It  comes  finom  the  West  Indies  as  well  as  from  China;  but  that  from  the  latter  is  ' 
best  It  is  oblong  and  thick-joined,  full  of  irregular  knobs,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour  on  the 
outside,  and  a  pale  red  within ;  while  new,  it  will  snap  short,  and  look  glittering  within ;  if 
old,  the  dust  flies  from  it  when  broken,  and  it  is  light  and  kecky.  It  ahonld  be  chosen  large, 
sound,  heavy,  and  of  a  pale  red  colour  internally.  It  is  of  no  value  if  the  worm  be  in  it 
— (Mtlbum*9  Orient.  Commerce.) 

CHINA  WARE.    See  Pokcklaiit. 

CHINTS  or  CHINTZ  (Fr.  Tndiennea,'  Oer.Zitztf  Juhdiancf  Rua,  Six,'  8p.  Chiles, 
Zaraza),  fine  printed  ^calico,  first  manufactured  in  the  East  Indies,  but  now  largely  manu- 
factured in  Eun^,  paiticukiriy  in  Great  Britain. — (Seo  Calico.) 

CHIP  HATS.    See  Hats. 

CHOCOLATE  (Dn.  Choeoiadc ;  Fr.  Cluicohi ;  Ger.  Sckokolute  /  It.  C'toccf)htaf  Por. 
Chocolate  ;  Ru&  Shokolad  /  ISp.  Chocolate),  a  kind  of  cake  or  confection,  prepared  princi- 
pally from  the  cacao  nut.  The  nuts  ore  first  roasted  like  coffee ;  and  beipg  next  seduced  to 
powder  and  mixed  with  water,  the  paste  is  put  into  tin  moulds  of  the  desired  shape,  in 
which  it  speedily  hanlens,  being,  when  ti^ken  out  and  wrapped  in  paper,  fit  for  the  markeL 
Besides  cacao  nut,  the  Spaniards  use  vauilla,  sugar,  maize,  &.&  in  the  preparation  of  choco- 
.ate.  This  article  which  is  celebrated  for  its  nutritious  qualities,  is  but  little  used  in  Great 
Britain ;  a  drctimstance  that  soema  to  .be  principally  owing  to  the  vezy  heavy  dutioa  wilh 
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which  it  has  been  loaded.  The  importation  of  chocolate  used  formerly  to  be  prohibited ; 
and  though  this  prohibition  no  longer  exists,  yet,  as  the  duties  on  it  are  proportionally  much 
fteavier  than  upon  cacao,  we  manufacture  at  home  almost  all  that  is  required  for  our  con- 
aumption.  British  chocolate  is  said  to  be  rery  largely  adulterated  with  flour  and  Castile 
soap.— (See  Bdward^i  West  Indies,  vol.  iL  p.  364.  ed.  1819. ;  and  the  art.  Cacao.)  The 
<{Qantity  of  chocolate  brought  from  abroad,  entered  for  home  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  1830,  only  amounted  to  1,324^  lbs.,  producing  160/.  of  revenue. 

*'Alike  easy  to  convey  and  employ  as  an  aliment,  it  contains  a  large  quantity  of  nutritive 
and  stimulating  particles  in  a  small  compasfl.  It  has  been  said  with  truth,  that  in  Africa, 
rice,  gum,  and  shea  butter,  assist  man  in  crossing  the  deserts.  In  the  New  World,  chocolate 
and  the  jQour  of  maize  have  rendered  acoeaaible  to  him  the  table  lands  of  the  Andes,  and  vast 
^uninhabited  foTeats.^*'^{Hurnboldfs  Pert,  Nar.  vol.  iv.  p.  234.  Eng.  trans.) 

CHRISTIANIA,  the  cafMtal  of  Norway,  situated  at  tfaa  bottom  of  a  fiord  or  gulf,  in  the 
provmoe  of  Aggerhuus ;  in  lat  69®  56^'  N.,  Ion.  10**  48 J'  E,  Population,  according  to  the 
W^mar  Almanack  for  I8S2,  about  20,000.  Christiania  is  about  60  miles  from  the  open 
sea :  the  gulf  is  in  some  places  very  narrow,  and  its  navigation  somewhat  difficult ;  but  it  is 
sufficiently  deep  for  the  largest  vessels,  having  6  or  7  fathoms  water  close  to  the  quay.  It  is 
compulsory  on  all  ships  to  take  a  pilot  on  board  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  The  Irade  of  . 
the  town  is  considerable.  The  principal  exports  are  timber  and  deals ;  glass,  particularly 
bottlee ;  linseed  and  oil-cake,  iron  and  nails,  smalts,  bonea,  oak  bark,  &c.  Salted  and  pickled 
fish,  one  of  the  staple  products  of  Norway,  is  principally  exported  from  Bergen.  The  deab 
of  Christiania  have  always  been  in  the  highest  estimation ;  a  consequence  of  the  excellence 
of  the  timber,  and  of  the  care  with  which  the  sap-wood  and  other  defective  parts  is  cut 
a^ay ;  and  not,  as  Mr.  Coxe  seems  to  have  supposed,  of  the  skilful  sawing  of  the  plank. 
The  flaw  mills  were  formerly  licensed  to  cut  a  certam  quantity  only,  and  the  proprietors  were 
bound  to  make  oath  that  it  was  not  exceeded. — {Coxe^s  Travels  in  ilie  North  of  Europe,  5lh 
.edit.  voL  iv.  p.  28.)  This  absuid  regulation  no  longer  exists.  There  are  far  fewer  restric- 
tions on  industry  and  commerce  in  Norway  than  in  Sweden.  In  the  former,  British  manu- 
iactured  goods  are  admitted  on  moderate  duties,  and  are  very  generally  made  use  of.  The 
principal  articles  of  import  are  corn,  colonial  produce ;  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods ; 
butter,  wine,  brandy,  &c. 

Trade  of  Norway, -^Th^  following  tables  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  Norway. 
Imports. — Ad  Accoant  of  the  Quanthiea  of  the  principal  Ankles  Imported  into  Norway,  during  each 

' ^ of  the  Three  Years  ending  wUh  1831. 
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Otton  Roods 

]3t,(mibs. 
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88-17  ions 

174,385  lbs. 

85-45  tons 
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800.6M  pot. 
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888-95  tons 

VInegnr      - 

101,430  pot. 

26,626     fal8. 

119,826  i>ot. 

30,552  ^al«. 

73,956  pot. 

18,856  galfl. 

Tlemp 

4,»9.«53  lbs. 
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1,369,549  lbs. 

671  08  tons 

1,416,248  lbs 

693  96  tons 

Hops 

06.961 
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7.M64 
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66,S(T7 

32-7S 

Plax 

763,973 

374-35 

651,802 

819-38 
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17.657 
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125-40 
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3»522gals. 
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138,419      qrs. 
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Syrup 

720,738 

S5316 

807,635 

395:4 

719,631 
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Bmti'r 

417,82i  lbs. 

201-73  ions 

179-24  tons 

301,818  Ibg. 

191-99  tons 

Coals 

8g;506tond. 

4.807-48  chald. 

27,001  tond 

.l.'JSS^Schal.l      21,2.13  tond. 

2,583-83  cbal. 

Sugar 

2,193,752  lbs. 

1,075-91  tons 

2,3 19,2-15 

1,117-69  tons 

2,421,816  lbs. 

1,186-69  to.  ■ 

.Soap,  gri^en 

126,210 

61-85 

145,774 

71-43 

1.17,708 

67-48 

Soap,  white 

100,450 

49-29 

123,0^3 

60  28 

132,953 

65-15 

Tea 

4!,435 

20-.?0 

45,560 

82  32 

44,247 

21-68 

Tobaoeo     - 

1,405.952 

689-91 

2,209,469 

1,082-83 

1,093,193 

530-76 

Woollens    « 

180,926 

68  65 

186,058 

91-17 

193.900 

95-01 

Wine 

474,218  pot. 

120,911  gallH. 

6.38,794  pot. 

162,873  gals. 

189,001  pot. 

48,313gi1s. 

8. 

1826.                                          1827. 

1              m 

Linen  cloth 

»5,2911bs.  i    100-59 tens       159,226 lbs.   |      7802toiis 

1   263,325  lbs. 

129-02  tons 

940 


CHSISTIANIiu 


JBqMrto.— AaAeuaBt«rtteQMmtl(ie(of«lM|iriMlp*IAitlelca«nortadft«a  Konrsf  4aiiBf  M* 

of  tba  Three  Tesn  eodlnf  wUb  1891. 


AiOdM. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831.                    1 

''"SteSi?' 

''isa:s?^*,^.s?fjsi^' 

Nonj^W^ 

^tSSf* 

AnchoTiea,  *) 

(ptckled     V 
sprau)       S 
Oak  bark    - 

7,W0kegi 

— 

6,179  kega 

— 

0,413  kefi 

. 

«. 

6u876skJba. 

1,007,755 

I,078-15toi» 

19.390ak.UM. 

1,031 '77  toa8 

Bones 

e«).9i«iiM. 

402-25  tone 

537-80 

055,749 

46631 

Bottles 

101^90  bot. 

— 

144,028  bot. 

— 

344,087  bot. 

emalte 

906,418  Iba. 

1091S 

957,340  lbs. 

196-00 

183,700  Iba. 

00H»1 

Chrouiateof) 
lead     .    S 
Lobaten     - 

578.«6e 

983-93 

938,606 

963-91 

•04,966 

9011D 

1,034,009  loba. 

— 

1,106,004  lob. 

— . 

879,044  lob. 

Dried  flah  . 

4M17,71«lba. 

9l,764'«7 

43,447,887lba. 

91,980-46        '95,448,806  Iba. 

19,460-06 

Salted  fish 

307,846  tnd. 

38,030      bar. 

313,003  tnd. 

300,218   bar. 

469,690  tnd. 

440,OSl-lSbar. 

Homa 

96,196  Iba. 

12-83  tone 

59,301  Iba. 

95-67  ina. 

30,858  Iba. 

10-41  toBa 

Iron 

6,458,109 

8,!64-51 

6,193,037 

3,000*28 

6,135,677 

9,516.48 

Rafa 

6v666 

8-9f 

14,238 

6-07 

8.640 

4*93 

Copper 

610,299 

900 

751,895 

368-30 

994,894 

957  90 

Caraway  aeed 

1,605 

0-78646 

1,518 

0-74369 

1,535 

0.75919 

Fiah  roes    - 

17,090  tnd. 

16,989      bar. 

99,0n  tnd. 

91,089   bar. 

17,011  tad. 

16,964b«r. 

Bucklbfoatl 
akina         i 
Rock  moaa 

84,101  tba. 

41 -901008 

113,847  Hm. 

96-78  tna. 

n4,0»l  Iba. 

M-a94oiia 

857,515    ' 

17517 

100,903 

93*80  tna. 

01,819 

44-08 

Tar 

1,957  tnd. 

1,901      bar- 

1,017  tnd. 

079   bar. 

604  iBd. 

n7-90bar. 

Train  oil     - 

91,806 

90,840 

90,476 

10,977 

H'2S 

17,887 

Wood,  Um.) 
berfcdealaj 

183,809 

— 

1M,615 

— 

179,070 

woodlMter 

360,951 -OS  tons 

woodlwtcr 

381,445-4  tBB. 

390,038-84tiu. 

Zair^e 

83,860  Iba. 

16-90  toy 

so  retiini 

--         1           610  Iba. 

0-90,800 

7Va<f<  vitk  £ii^2aiid.— Accordlnf  to  (he  ofllcial  aeeoanta  rendered  hj  Che  Brttiah  GDStom.hoiiae, 
there  were  impi>rted  flron  Norway,  In  1881, 48,151  cwt.  oak  bark,  377  tons  iron,  18,210  poat  akina, 
906,840  lbs.  smalts,  118  cwt.  Ullow,  8,430  great  hundreds  battens  and  batten  ends,  10,457  great  do.  deal 
and  deal  ends,  4,896  masts,  &e.  under  19  inches  diameter,  and  93,997  Inada  of  timber,  excloslTe  of 
about  1,000,000  lobstera,  of  which  no  accoant  la  kept.  During  the  aanie  year  we  exported  to  Norway 
635,491  lbs.  eofiee,  7,765  lbs.  indigo,  8,189  lbs.  pepper,  4,061  lbs.  pimento,  4,585  gallons  rum,  3,160  cw|, 
muscovado  sugar,  866,094  Iba.  tobacco,  83,^66  Ihs.  cotton  wool,  3,774  tons  roal,  434,744  yards  cotton 
cloth,  earthenware  ff  the  value  of  3,402t.,  cutlery  of  the  value  of  9,6481.,  92,190  bvshels  of  salt,  soap 
and  candles  of  the  value  of  9,0382.,  woollen  manufactures  of  the  value  of  about  J3,000<.,  and  aona 
minor  articles  -(FsrL  Pap^r,  No.  998.  Beaa.  1833.)  .^^.^        .^. 

Nothing  would  do  ao  much  to  extend  our  trade  with  Norway,  and  not  with  it  only,  but  with  the 
whole  north  of  Europe,  as  the  repeal  of  the  discriminating  duty  on  Norwegian  and  Baltic  timber. 
And,  as  this  measure  would  be,  in  other  respects,  highly  advanugeous,  U  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  adop. 
lion  may  not  be  long  deferred. 

Custamg  Z>«ik».— As  prevtooaly  remarked,  these,  when  compared  with  the  Swedish  dotiea-— (aee 
aoTTBNBUBOH),  are  moderate.  Thoy  amounted,  in  1831,  inwards,  to  161,8401.  9f.  3d. ;  out  wards,  to 
47,38U.  8«.  3d. ;  making  toaether,  900,9912.  IBs.  6d.  To  these  have  to  he  added  97,4362.  Ifts.  5i.  received 
on  account  of  tounage  dvtiea,  lights,  kc. 

OMoiM  J^pilb«wi«^WItMB  M  boM  afW  •  voMl  kM  col  to 
b«r  mnwiaci,  Ibc  n  ......    -. -.-.— -^-.. . 


e  mn(«r«lKwldMi?«-  to  Um  collcetar 

Mpoit  w  to  iliip  Mid  cu|i>  arprsMM  Om  nquWw  docameais  for 
a«viag  Rich  icport  nad*  oal  with  Uw  aniiluNS  of  a  "hip  broker, 
wbcae  wrvicei  nonlan  of  farcin  »f— li  eumaH  Mlinrlf  iinemt 
with.  Oa ■nkh«lfa»raci«l  rBpnK,ltMaaMria( Ml  blobs «K- 
hibiiod,  aod  pAymeat  of  tbe  toBMfe  uid  othar  data  invard  it  to  ba 
mada.  IT  the  tbip  bava  not  baea  praviaoalf  BMaMirad  ie  Nnrwar, 
aod  li,eoiita<pieBrfy,  not  provided  wiiha  Norwax-aa  aiaMariaf  bill. 
•ha  it  lo  be  ncaHired,  to  aiceriain  bar  bardaa  ra  Norira(iaa  adbi. 
mmcUl  taaa,  toe  tba  nlealalio»«r  Iba  touMfa  doty. 

Tba  fenanii  repotl  bavias  baaa  BMde,  tbe  Cuitam.h0WB  oftoen 
m  efaaiva  of  Uie  vlwal  an  ruraUad  tritb  tbe  books  tw  deli  verr.  *»<l 
the  diaeharga  of  the  cargo  eontaMocM  aodar  ttiair  ioapoctioo ;  and 
tba  coaiinaea  any  aake  (hair  sperial  raoarls  aodln-  tbeir  rcspoari- 
bUily  •^•ISMtura.  If  ibry  a<«  witkoot  pradw  iafonnalioo  w  to 
tbaeoQiaalaef  aaroranortlw  aackafMor  bate  to  ibeir  addiaat, 
fhoK  balei  or  paofcafei  oiar,  at  tMir  wqaart,  ba  opaa<<4  ia  ibe  pre. 
•aoca  or  (be  tmmnMantmart  la  made.  Ka  cnu{|Me  oMia 
atailiiV  biaiadr  of  ibie  pKuMoo,  hit  pretaadiaf  iberaaner  that 
aiai«  or  atber  foada  than  be  bad  ordarad,  or  been  advlfed  oi;  ba«a 
baaa  aart  to  bb  mUmt,  wffl  aat  baaWiiaii^  t»  la  the  reporli  or 
aatriea  ia  to  be  ataied,  whg»er  it  la  latoadad  to  pay  Iba  daliea  feirlb- 
wltb,  wbathar  tba  fmdb  aia  lamtfed  for  aspartatke,  or  whaibar 
thay  ara  to  be  laadaid. 

Prior  to  coounaadiif  laadlof  oatwania,  tbr  toaator  h  to  flev  var* 
bal  antiea  of  bie  iatanfioa  at  tba  CaMoaaboiM.  U  be  bare  ao  No^ 
wesiaa  aiMiaiiaf  bill,  tbe  veeMl  ia  to  ba  ■  mail,  tbia  betas 
done,tbeabippvror  ebtopen  of  Ike  oalwari  bouad  catioare  eaek 
af  tbaaa  to  nakctkcir  apodal  aiatriea  w  to  tba  qvaPty,  wei)(bt,  aad 
Wtoaaiiof  tkafaodatkaywaatotaal  A  eopy  of  wcta  aatna  ia 
tola  dapoaltod  at  the  Cwtoai-lmK,  tmi  tba  fcadrar  eoBMioBflaa 
Mdwlbr  antral  •lihooAeen^  llibappliaatoalt  mLndeaifaae; 
but  if  tbe  oiitMird  hanBdovva  cMdW  aadaiiaaly  of  wood,  thaAip- 
per  or  ihlppen  are  opty  to  Mtify  Ibat  tbay  iatoad  loadias  wpod, 
withoal  ipacMyiiix  qMsUly.  aieaaan,  ke^  u  lbs  eipart  daly  oa 
waedbclMripdarsardiBCtolbabiairvortbeffeMi.  Wbca  Ibe 
abator  Aaia  oatwania,  ba  pfodacaa  tbe  pnpn  dncnaeali  for  ibqim- 
tasftsbaniMorbli««BBrt,aadtovhatpoHabrbebitfi,aad  be  ia 
Otan,  OB  prapar  applicatkn  bein  bS<^  pnvldad  aldk  a  pilot,  ate 
lakaa  bi«  veapd  to  aes. 

fWaabemiiiff^lo  Horway,  faoda  kns^  haai  timmt  Ma?  h» 
boadad  or  ^arabowad.  wHh  a  vtow  to  ttMir  baiac  aflaia  aamrtod  at 
WBMwfysiiiii   Ow^aglsifd  Hr  fcoya  tmmmifkm  aay  ate 


fuitaa  Mri^ 


The  bnMT  k  called  xiWMfl  tfimg»  tbaf  la,  i  . 
warebominff  fonde  for  evportalina,  aabiaol  to  tranait  ^ 
The  i«fiar  b  uUad  Mmabi  aiHsff*"  tbatl%  a 

OBCRofil 

1.  TtaattH  Ofltif.—Voim  tbb  aytfeav  RMda  twm  Omtad  may  b» 
warehoaacd  far  eiportatimi  f^  of  taport  duty,  payieg  tm  axnocto. 
tioB  a  Innait  drty,  whteb,  is  tonat  cMra.  b  l-Mih  r  ~^  '  '"- 
vouU  pay  If  entered  for  bnna  ooaawnpti 

dapoailed  in  tba  CnMora  boma  waieboiiaaa,      ,  .. 

daea  darinx  14  ilaya,  and  If  !d  pHf«*e  warahnaaaa,  aader  Uto  hev 
and  tail  of  itar  euatoaw, dartoir  SaMnthh  If  tbcy  remtum  lamg^  via. 
brynnd  14  dara  la  tbe  one,  aad  bmwl  6  anMha  bi  «m  ^km 
caaa,  tbay  my  nad  or  daea  anal  to  )-Stb  of  tbe  trawit  da«y  par 
DM. lib;  which, after  the  bt«# of  S anuha, aa  mkrdafaDdaia  tba 
Cai«n<tomaw«r«lMNHaa,  biaiiiaMd  to  l-4(b  el  Iba  usHii  dMj 
per  aonth. 

f   Cradtffl^plBr— TbbayS 
abK^  to  to  piarad  ia  ibc  c 


«.  b  l-itih  Of  whai  itmr 
iptMA.  If  Iba  saedaaia 
aa,  thry  Ue  frac  Of  real  or 


aoder  bb  ova  iodt,  free  of  duty,  for  t  rhraaiiae, 
*   ■" •  tooslhat  bow  aMcb  bo  bee 


nra  waraheaeaiL 
oaMrnpwiSS 
to  tbe  gaetema,  avcrjrS  muMm,  bow  ■web  bo  bee  aaid,  nttanrba 
earned  ere^Nrted,  aad  tbsa  psyiag  the  daly  as  ich  a»aaa»t| 
Cartmii'booae  oflcan,  who  are  bovad  qaaittriy  to  exaarfaa 
■Doda,  otoTiaciw  fbaMriaaa^  by  ocatar  daiaaiaiiailiiBi,  thai 
ttoN  b  autoiactLw  the  «MlHy  rapoctod  to  baea  boM  token 

'*T&a  mditaalks  daiba  hi  SB  aiMto  svoad  t  y«ua  fiBMfta«a« 
Ihr  spoda  ware  iBioortod. 

By  way  of  aerariiy  fer  payaiaat  of  fba  Salioa  •  vbMl  «s  waM 
b  ginnlad,  imrarBaMal  raarva  to  llMaMctvea— 

I.  Prvtriiy  af  naHga^  oa  all  tbe  SBOdatai  qaaatlea. 

ewiy  dcaciipiioa  babMaCc  to  fto  trader  ovaffii«biaM«lf  af  this 
(TOdil,  ia  aa  Ibr  as  aach  praparty  b  set  prcnooaly  lafally  aaats* 

S.  Liberty  for  tba  CiidiBw  buisa  aAem,  wboa  aa4  aa  oUsb  as 
Iboyaball  docM  it  aapadirvt,  balwaea  lb«  attlad  qaanarly  iaapar 
ttaa,  to  hnk  over  the  aiaek  an  band,  with  a  view  of  aacniawiar 
wbciber  tbna  reauiaa  aoAdcat  falaa  for  Iba  datiaa ;  and  if  thay  aS 
mew  in  (bwM  ibb,  fail  ripM.  la  dcfoalt  of  nthar  aaliilhiSaij  ill  ■ 
rfcykciaroArad,  to  ••aa  Uw  «a(fc,  aad  to  aallihs  wW^aroo 
■Bcb  at  ahaH  cover  tba  datbft 

4.  Is  CM  af  d«lb  St  Mbaa  «r  foa  farty,  IB  ««nl  itibl  to  «A 
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fta  WW*  rff  Mb  *ek  li  p^bOe 


^  mi  to  nfUm  « 


■Mchof  Iba  pnieeedt  n  iteli  eoT«r  Ite  *itf«  j  aad  ia  CMe  «f  4»- 
^riCMT.  M  crtmUisted  daia  (or  the  rrakiiidar  «■  Ito  MfUtocT  lb* 
tBWMiJ  or  baakrimt,  ■■  tbceue  naj  be. 

la  cbufii^  'b«  diiiia^  ao  allowaaea  ii  MBfda  far  vaiii  or  daoHga 
b  Iba  mrrboM. 

lbs  wMTnMMw  rant  cba^fptn  on  foodt  boadaa  atHar  tM tmnil 
w/tlma,  in  (he  Cwtkmbami  waiabo— i^  ia tt  reU«w•^-> 


Ob  e  qMinr  gf  wheel,  fcr  the  fat 


«.    dL 


Onetoa  of  imwai 

itMMihe    . 
Aflerwarde 


'I  0  o«asi 

'-  .0    MOW 

fiRr(heflfrtS|  oil-3a84| 
1         1  1I-Q70 


^Aii^y,  fftlghtSy  Mmd  MMmrtt. — ^In  Norwny  tb«re  are  no  gold  eolna.  The  principal  lilver  coin, 
called  a  speeiea  dollar,  hi  divided  into  190  tkUllnga.  There  are,  alio,  half  species,  or  Mikllling  pieces } 
l-9ch  apoclea,  or  S4  akUllsf  pieces  i  i-16Ui  species,  or  8  skilling  places ;  and  what  is  denominated 
ekilleinyiit,  or  smalt  chanf  e— Chat  Is,  4  and  S  sktUinf  pieces.  The  species  dollar  contains  390*58  Eng. 
frs.  pare  silver,  and  is,  eooseqaontlf ,  wonh  4s.  did.  sterling,  the  par  of  exchange  being  4  species  dol- 
lars 42  6-17  skill.  ••  12.  All  Norway  coins,  except  the  small  change,  are  alloyed  with  1  -7th  copper,  so 
that  the  species  dollar  weighs  448  38  Eng.  grs.,  and  its  divisions  in  proportion.  Small  change  cuioii 
•re  alloyed  with  three  tlmea  Iheir  weight  of  eopper.     There  are  1  and  2  skilliog  pieces  of  copper. 

fVeigku  and  JUiaturu,  same  as  at  CorniH&oBH ;  which  see. 

Ikble  showing  the  Nnrober  of  Ships,  their  Destination,  and  Tonnage  in  Norwegian  Lasts  and 
Engtteh  Tons,  that  claared  out  from  Obristianla ;  and  also  the  Number  of  Ships,  their  Destination, 
and  Tonnage,  that  cleared  out  ft-om  Norwegian  Ports  generally,  Christiania  included;  during  each 
of  the  Three  Years  endhig  with  18S1. 


Sailed  rnm  Chriatieab. 

SeilcJ  rnm  Norway.              ] 

leer. 

Sblpe. 

Le.1.. 

Tom. 

Ship.. 

Lesfa. 

Toaa. 

1829 

15 

876 

940 

568 

13,172 

32,930 

0wedra     •          •          -     < 

isse 

10 

217 

M2 

403 

10.323 

25,807 

1831 

11 

302 

755 

546 

13,226 

33,065 

V 

1829^ 

117 

1,899 

4.747 

2,062 

94,442 

61,105 

Deomrk,  Altona  exeept«d    < 

1830 

120 

2,216 

4,540 

1.968 

24,396 

60,990 

1831 
1829 
18S0 

156 

2,078 

6,695 

2,090 

96,817 

07,042 

Russia      -         •         •     ^ 

_ 

^ 

.^ 

117 

4,537 

11.849 

1831 

1 

17 

49 

133 

6,638 

16,595 

r 

1829 

2 

44 

lio 

354 

11,827 

29,5OT 

Other  Baltic  porta           -     • 

1830 

2 

CO 

150 

2S2 

6,092 

15,239 

1831 

8 

302 

755 

240 

7,210 

18,025 

Hamburgh,    Allona,   and    . 

1829 
1830 

0 

7 

987 

-239 

517 

597 

89 
97 

2,067 
2,2P8 

5,167 
5.670 

Bremen-           -          -      ^ 

1S31 

0  ' 

SSO 

815 

114 

2,b65 

7,162 

r 

1829 

96 

8,144 

20.360 

998 

44,027 

110,067 

Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland     < 

1830 

80 

7,189 

17,979 

840 

44,810 

112,047 

1831 

122 

0,081 

94,952 

970 

53.735 

134,337 

Holland,  BanoTor,  and  Ol-  3 

1829 
1830 

1 
5 

60 
381 

150 
952 

989 
1,030 

43,595 
50,170 

108,977 
125,425 

denburgh          -          •     1^ 

1831 

5 

349 

872 

823 

33,024 

82,560 

r 

1829 

127 

8.825 

92,002 

579 

35.706 

80,265 

France      •         -         •     - 

1830 

145 

9,683 

24,  W7 

569 

35.190 

87,b00 

C 

1831 

101 

6,685 

16,712 

421 

25,855 

64,637 

1829 

^ 

— . 

86 

3.674 

0,185 

Portugal  and  Spain         •     ■ 

1830 

_ 

m- 

— 

81 

3,IS9 

7,972 

1831 

1 

01 

997 

63 

3,015 

7,537 

t 

1829 

65 

4.307 

10,767 

Other  Meditorranean  poru    * 

1830 

_ 

_ 

>. 

60 

6,337 

15,899 

1831 

•» 

^ 

— 

67 

5,004 

12,510 

1829 

— . 

«• 

•i— 

9 

71 

177 

1830 
1831 

AMopAar  Ctofcr^Tbe  verioia  ehaifae  of  a  pohUe  aatan  pef> 
ebb  by  a  ibip  of  aiMWt  900  Inaa  bar^wi,  enterioc  ihe  port  nt  Chriit^ 
aab  aritli  a  miml  cargo  oo  board,  ealoading  Um,  taking  oo  board 
aaeiber  eaagai  and  deariac  evi,  ere  ea  Callow  t— 

1.  Oharyea  iii^arrf*.-^Pfl0iage  btm  rarter.el  the  moath 
or  Cbrietiaaia  Bar,  where  all  tkifm  nort  take  a  pibt 

eaboard S   I   9 

BiU  of  baetih,  emminf  that  the  creir,  ladiidi^  the 

•  anf  iTprnoaa  '  .  .    0  !T   9 

id  UgW  eeeaer  •  -   9  l«    • 

I.  14    2    0 


1  Cftflrger  OMhMV*;~mel^  . 

Cu'l«<fuea 

Minicr  mil  of  crew      • 

MaerfltakeaHaiy      • 

MeaMriacMII    •  • 

Clnriljchrat 

ToiMia^  doea  and  U|M  aMSey 

Broken^  tee      • 


m  I^Thsre  b  no  dIftMace  batweea  the  diar«ea  oa  nariTe 
ealpBia  Norwc^iea  porta,  ead  privileged  tatttpi  ahip*,  that  b,  tl>e 
rtilpa  Af  eoaatfie*  bavio<  reeiprocifjr  imtifa  wiih  Norway  ;  nnr  in 
itodeliei  o«  geodi  ua^rted  by  oativc  abipa  aol  aich  pritUepd 
txtife  ihipa.    Qmt  Britain  It  a  privilrced  cpootrr. 

The  thi^i^  Id  Norway  haa  declSii«i  cnmi.teralt|r  of  lal*  yeeie  { 
a  pKPu^  If  any  aacb  were  waelinc,  of  'he  croundlmoaoi  of  the 
llaiiwiefa  kept  ep  la  tbia  coontry  aa  In  the  toppoMd  pemldeoe  Mu* 
eace  of  mdpr^ty  tregjbe  oa  nur  thipplng. 

AMUn«.~T    n  efsao  Beir«lBtei«lBc  edtftfiahoiaBla  b  Nar. 
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way;  b«t  tefe  b  a  poblie  beak,  hariag  Ma  prioeiptl  olBee  at  Ilro»> 
theioi,  with  braecbeaal  Chrittianla,  BerKcs,  and  Chrtsttaanod.  It 
W4U  eataUithed  bv  a  compubory  aaieMitmrf  in  I9ia  Ita  capital 
conaisla  of  2,(MJOfi6o  apeeioi  dolkra,  in  tnunfcnble  aharea.  divided 
amottgil  tboaa  wbo  were  forced  tecootrftmte  W  iti  Ibrttiaitoo.  Tbeaa 
aharea  are  now  at  a  preraiuei  of  SO  per  cent.  I  la  luanagen  are  ap> 
pointod  by.  aad  are  accmiutable  to.  The  Hlorhin«  or  Norwei^iaB  par> 
liaDiFnt  ft  baun  antes  for  IGO,  S(\  ia  aad  ao  low  aa  1  apeiejee 
dollar.  TheM  egtet  tbould  be  payable  ia  aperie  oo  dunanf;  b<it 
thry  an  at  a  diaooont  nf  9$  prr  cent.,  an4  are  p-iid  by  the  beak  aC 
that  rate.  Il  diteounto  bilU  al  8  awl  S  nMotha  dale  ai  6  per  cent,  per 
aoDunt :  adrucca  awory  on  ninrtjpce  at  4  per  cent. ;  and  treaacH 
Ibaerdbnry  bankinc  biBincfa  of  individuab.  If  doea  not  allow  ia. 
tercet  en  drpoailB.  Thedivideod  h,et  pneoat,  froni6  2<3dato7per 
cent. 

Crtda.—Oivdt  are  aold  partly  for  laedy  money,  end  partly  oa 
CTL-dit,  but  priDCipally  the  lomn-. 

Ctnnmiu'Oti,  *&—  The  nunitrr  of  beokeie  io  CbrbUanb  b  limltrd 
to  A.  Cnmmiwioo  on  the  »•]«  of  gtnAt.  3  prr  ceot.  or,  dd  ondm 
Inctttieri,  3  per  cent.  Brokmue  it  ftxed  by  bw  el  6«ha  per  cent,, 
wbirh.  ID  t'r^dicr.ii  pai'l  by  ttw  MJleia. 

//immrtcc— Alt  houaea  iiitQattfl  in  Norwei;bn  nuuket  townanart 
he  in»und  ia  the  Oenml  Lwunnre  CfiRiparjr  ai  ChrbtUab.  whloh 
b  riMnntred  try  the  a;ate.  'Hie  premium  m  mmierale,  beii^,  oa 
buiklingi  dtaalad  in  inwm,  l-4th,  and  on  Una*  •iiua'ei  in  the  coan- 
try,  I  Mil  per  cnek  Somatimea,  hovmcr,  when  very  deatracUva 
firea  occur.  It  la  i»i»»«f. 

Pnmniani,  fr.— Chrblbnb  b  eot  a  fafeurable  place  ftircareei^ 
inv  »»<  rt|:air<ng  (hipa ;  but  toppliee  of  hraT,  breed,  »^'er.  and  other 
aee  alarea,  nny  >w  ha«l  a*  chrap  nr  rhcepir  than  io  any  other  pert  nf 
Norwny  ;  but  ita  <tl»(ance  rrt>ia  the  ic*  b  too  creat  to  allow  of  lie 
bein*  vuilfd  l>y  »hi|M  desirt>ui  merely  of  victiunin4.>-{ We  have  d» 
rivrd  these  •.'elail*  from  rarioua  eotirtes  ba'  principally  fhioi  the 
ab)r  jfrinocra  of  the  C^»aul  V  Cbrbriajiia  to  the  Cinular  Qumm  ) 

r«/nl<r.—A  atandnrd  ChriaibBia  deal  b  11  fret  lone,  I  M  iach 
thick,  in  I  9  inch«a  hrr»d ;  and  Ah2  •urh  drab  niake  a  laa.1. 

Frrighf  of  detta  froBi  Norway  to  Enelond  i»  calcubied  at  the  nta 
of  aintle  <1ra1«,  the  tMiv^aril  meaeure  rf\^  Mrli  fnr  Chrntbob  and  eC 
IheaouilMni  porta  of  Harwtf,  «»eept  Dna  (^  uaaU  kms  os  U» 
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^  aboQt  S  milei  8.  W.  of  Chriitianh),  U 1 1  fiset  lonf,  and 
.  I -4  ineb  to  ihickn«u.  A  siagl«  dad  boa  Dnra  it  reekooed  10 
feet  loots  and  >  I-  <nch  thick. 

^ottc/u— Three iateiB oak* 2 d«Ua, ra«ain!ag  thnr own Imtglh 
•Dd  tbickntM.  Half  deal*  uv  odIt  enunted  u  deal  ends,  if  ibor  run 
Buder  6  r«et ;  but  if  th'-jr  run  6  or  7  fed  Utn^  than  2  half  deak  are 
counted  a  dtaj,  retainio;  tbeirowa  tbicknria. 

Eitit  of  Deal*.— Font  eadt  nf  deals,  allbouch  5  feet  Ion;,  mtke 
but  a  deal  11  feet  lon^  rdaining  their  thJcknes,  nhicb  Ibe  ofmen 
and  eiptaiiu  of  sbipa  think  anrouoiuble ;  bat  aa  tlie  frei^hien  of 
ahipi  wldom  wiih  to  have  tbls  aMortmeot,  which  commouly  run 
from  3  to  5  feet,  and  ar«  taken  on  board  as  stowa^,  couoqueoriy  for 
Ihe  adraataga  of  tbe  (hip  and  not  the  f reigbtier,  Uae  ahip  oufht  to  bear 
the  harden. 

Ettd  of  BaltaUt  called  LarteiA  PdUngu—Se  leas  than  t  ought 
to  be  coontei  a  tiofie  deal,  1 1  feet  Ion;  aod  1  M  inch  thick. 

PaU-boartU,  wbeo  tb^  hxvt  their  proper  laofth,  are  7  fe«t  loog ; 
S  pale-boiHs  are  eounted  a  lia^e  deal. 

.V(or4f  for  bogihndt  take  np  maeh  rona  t  In  noonqoaafie  of  wkkh 
more  than  10  cannot  be  coinpule>l  a  »\tu,\e  deal. 

Tbe  width  of  deal  ii  oeTer  noticed  in  the  nicolatioa  of  freight ;  a 
((ood  deal  ought  tu  run  9  iacbei  wi  bin  Ihe  tap,  which  not  a  twen- 
tia'b  part  of  a  cir^  doea  al  praieat ;  bat,  though  tonio  mijr  be  above 
0  inches  wide,  many  an  only  8,  thentM*  ooo  inuat  make  op  for  tbe 

T\mber,  or  Hewn  Gootfj— cannot  be  exactly  mnpu'ed  arcorJlni; 
to  Ibe  contents  iu  dealu,  b«:aaae  it  cannot  be  stowed  in  a  ship  in  lli<3 
lajns  manner  aa  dais :  tbe  freight  ia,  iborafore,  agreed  for  by  tbe 


lamp,  or  aceordinf  In  (be  nanber  ct  imbvAoA  HwvhhI  i 
luve  takec 


nrdingl 

ken  00  buud  on  a  former  oceaaion. 
OMbuulreddeabs  I20i 
A  ton  a  46  wild  ftwt  of  timbtn-,  cat  to  a  K)aani. 
ykkt  load  of  balk,  or  timber,  «>  SOaolid  feet. 
Two  loads  of  timber  are  nickoned  for  ISO  deals. 
The  aevnral  bills  of  hiding  contain  tngetber  aa  cnct  aeeoout  of  Om 
cargn  which  tbe  caplaio  bas  received  onboard  bisabip,  eoeaoiiufeotlf 


bioling  him  t/>dciiTor  acoordinz  to  their  conteaU : 
Ibe  deals  are  mestioiied  at  maal  9  and  10 


>nea,  Tr.i.xcfi>ra^ 
.andllandlifeet,  he 
insist  on  more  freight  than  half  of  dw  length,  according  to  iia 
description. 

Onethoonnd  Norway  aludatd  deals  are  Nckfined  aqiinl  to  a  kad 
of  coals,  which  is  21  toHBb 

B  wtpnh  pay  duty  at  maals ;  cspraTana  are  above  12  and  under 

18  inches  in  circumference  at  the  midJte,  and  wi'boat  barfc.    Cla|v 

boirl  tsexport«:d  in  wb<.|r  piecea and  Qngnartorcd.   Deals  from  Gei^ 

...  dcafcare 


many  paa  u  Norwuv  deals' }  epniee  ieaA  are  op  wards  at  iU  feet  is 
btgth ;  dca'k from  hnnnf,  abore  7  fact  bwg, areoMntlad  aa  wboie 
dtals :  above  j  feet,  aoi  uot  aJlrate  7  fdet  in  leagth,  are  accounted  aa 
hilf  deal*,  and  2  of  them  {jass  is  one  whole  deal- 

Tb«  didbraico  between  the  CbristiaiJt  and  Dram  standard  being 
marly  M  Ith  part,  ibe  frrijjh'a  to  I>raBi  ourht  to  be  Tarivd  prapor^ 
tionafly.  It  has  snntelimca  bapp«oed  that  snips  both  ibrChrisCuaU 
and  Unm  ba«e  been  m  oompany  and  thoae  fbr  ChrifttauU  bare  gal 
\i\x,  loalel,  lud  niled,  before  ibe  others  for  Dram  hvfe  mU  ovsr 
Dnin<tnx>m.  which  runs  \-ery  rrong  down  ia  '.be  spring  of  &e  ycAr. 
-~{llardtrux*  European  Cvmmtne^ 

CHUNAM,  the  name  given  in  India  to  lime.  The  best,  obtained  by  the  calcination 
of  shellg,  is  employed  in  the  composition  of  Bktkl — (which  see),  to  prevent,  it  is  said,  its 
injuring  the  stomach. 

CIDER,  OB  CYDER  (Fr.  Cidre  ;  Gcr.  Zider,  Apfclwein ;  It.  Gidrof  Rus.  SidcTf  8p. 
Sidra)t  the  jtiice  of  apples  expressed  and  fermented.  The  prodiice  of  the  duty  on  cider  axid 
perry  (the  expressed  and  fermented  juice  of  pears)  amounted,  in  1828,  to  37,220/.;  which, 
as  the  duty  was  lOs,  a  barrel,  shows  that  the  quantity  produced  must  have  amounted  to 
74,440  barrels,  exclusive  of  what  might  be  clandestinely  manufactured.  The  peny  is  sup- 
posed to  have  amounted  to  about  a  fourth  part  of  thia  quantity.  The  duty  was  repealed  in 
1830.— (See  Afplks.) 

CIGARS.    See  Tobacco. 

CINNABAR  (Ger.  Zinnober :  Do.  Cmaher,  Vtrmiliom;  Fr.  Cinnabre,-  It  Cinabro; 
Sp,  CJtnabrio  f  "Rut.  Kinowar  ;  haX,  Cinnabrium), 

1.  Native  Cinnabar-^ti  mineral  substance,  red,  heavy,  and  brilliant  It  is  ^rand  in  va- 
rious places,  chiefly  in  quicksilver  mines,  being  one  of  the  ores  of  that  metal.  The  dnnahar 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  Lb  said  to  be  of  the  highest  colour ;  but  that  of  Almaden  in  Spain, 
is  the  richest  The  best  native  cinnabar  is  of  a  high  colour,  brilliant,  and  free  (irom  earthy 
or  stony  matter. 

2.  Artificial  Cinnabar, — **  When  two  parts  of  mercury  and  one  of  sulphur  are  triturated 
together  m  a  mortar,  the  mercury  gradually  disappears,  and  the  whole  assumes  the  Ibrm  of  a 
black  powder,  formerly  called  Ethiopa  mineroL  When  this  mineral  is  heated  red  hot,  it 
sublimes ;  and  if  a  proper  vessel  be  placed  to  receive  it,  a  cake  is  obtained  of  a  fine  red 
colour.  This  cake  was  formerly  called  cinnabar ;  and  when  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  is 
well  known  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  oerm'7/o«."— (TAomawiV  Chemisiiy.) 

CINNAMON  {X)\ju  Kaneel ;  Fr.  CannelU;  Ger.  Zimmet,  KanefU ,-  It  Ca'ieila  ;  Lat 
Cinnamomumf  Canellaf  For.  Caneilaf  8p.  Canela;  Pers.  and  Hind.  i>areA«m£/  Arab. 
Darsini ,-  Malay,  Kaimanis;  Greek,  K/vjtficy),  the  bark  of  the  cinnamon  tree  (Launu  dnnor- 
nwmum)y  a  native  of  Ceylon,  where  it  grows  in  great  abundance ;  it  is  also  f<9Und  in  Cochin 
China,  but  no  where  else.  The  cinnamon  said  to  be  found  in  China,  Borneo,  &c.  u  merely 
Cassia  lignea.  It  is  brought  home  in  bags  or  bales  weighing  93^  lbs.  each ;  and  in  stowing 
it,  black  pepper  is  mixed  with  tbe  bales  to  preserve  the  cinnamon.  The  best  cinnamon  is 
thin  and  rather  pliable :  it  ought  to  be  about  the  substance  of  royal  paper,  or  somewhat 
thicker ;  is  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  approacl^ng  nearly  to  that  of  Venetian  gold ;  it  is  smooth 
and  shining ;  fractures  splintery ;  has  an  agreeable,  warm,  aromatic  flavour,  and  a  mild 
sweetish  taste  when  chewed,  the  pieces  become  soft  and  seem  to  melt  in  the  mouth ;  it  ia  not 
so  pungent  but  that  it  may  be  borne  on  the  tongue  without  pain,  and  is  not  succeeded  by 
any  after  tante.  Whatever  is  hard,  thick  as  a  half-crown  piece,  dark-coloured  or  brown,  or 
so  hot  that  it  cannot  be  borne,  should  he  rejected.  Particular  care  should  be  taken  that  it 
be  not  false  packed,  or  mixed  with  cinnamon  of  an  inferior  sort. — (Milburn'a  Orient.  Comm.  t 
MarhhalCs  Essay j  quoted  below.) 

The  cinnamon  of  Cochin  China  grows  in  the  dry  sandy  districts  lying  N.  W.  of  the  town 
of  Faifoe,  between  16°  and  16°  N.  lat  It  is  preferred  in  China  to  the  cinnamon  of  Cey- 
lon :  the  annual  imports  into  Canton  and  other  ports  vary  from  250,000  to  300,000  Xbs, 
There  are  no  fewer  than  10  varieties  of  this  species  in  the  market  It  is  not  cured,  like 
that  of  Ceylon,  by  fineeing  it  from  the  epidermis.^( Cmtr/breT^  Embassy  to  Siant^  4^* 
p.  475.) 

Cinnamon  Monopoly. — ^Down  to  the  present  year,  the  cultivation  of  cinnamon  in  Ceylon 
was  restricted  to  a  few  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colombo ;  tbe  production  and  sale 
ot  the  article  being  wholly  monopolised  by  gt>vernment  Upon  the  tnuisferenco  of  the 
island  from  the  East  India  Company  to  the  king's  government,  the  former  agreed  to  pay 
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80,000/.  a  year  for  400,000  Iba.  or  4,343^  bales  of  ctnnamon ;  it  being  stipulated,  (bat  if 
tbe  quantity  colkKted  exceeded  Ibis  amount,  ^Ae  stirpluv  was  io  be  burned/'*  But  this 
agreement  was  afterwards  broken  off;  and,  for  these  some  years  past,  the  cinnamon  has 
been  sent  to  England  by  government,  and  sold  on  its  account  at  quarterly  sales.  The 
revenue  derived  by  the  Ceylon  treasury  from  the  cinnamon  monopoly,  in  1831,  it  said  to 
have  omoQsted  to  106,434^  li«.  llcL;  but  it  is  not  said  whetlier  this  is  the  nett  or  gross 
levenoe,  that  is,  whether  it  be  exclusive  or  inclusive  of  the  expenses  attending  it«  manage- 
ment^^(  Ceyktn  Aimanaefor  1833,  p.  83.)  As  the  monopoly  could  not  be  enforced  except 
by  confining  the  culture  of  cinnamon  to  certain  districts,  it  necessarily  led  to  the  most  op- 
pressive interfi»ence  with  the  rights  of  individuals,  to  the  creation  of  numbcrleFs  imaginary 
oflences,  and  the  multiplication  of  punishments,  forming  a  heavy  drawback  upon  the  pros- 
perity  of  the  island.  We  are,  therefore,  glad  to  have  to  state  that  it  has  been  at  length 
abandoned ;  and  that  we  are  no  longer  liable  to  the  charge  of  upholding,  without  improving, 
the  woiBt  part  of  the  Diiteh  policy ;  but  have  restored  to  the  natives  their  right  to  cultivate 
cinnamon  any  where  and  in  any  way  they  think  fit  We  subjoin  a  copy  of  the  advertise- 
ment issued  by  the  Ceylon  government  in  reference  to  this  important  subject. 

Notice  is  hereby  ftven,  that  In  direct  pQr«uanre  of  inRtriiriionu  received  from  the  secrelnry  of 
state,  from  and  after  the  lOth  of  July  next,  the  general  export  of  cinimtnon  from  the  ports  of  Colouilx) 
awl  Point  de  Galle  exelufively,  in  the  island  of  Ceyloa,  will  be  allowed,  on  payment  of  an  export 
duty  of  Z*.  per  puinid,  witlioot  distinction  of  quality. 

Frrnn  the  BN me  period,  all  rcfetrirtiong  and  proliibitioni  ajfainpt  the  cultivation,  pos?e»Bion,  or  8n|« 
of  cinnamon  by  private  iiidividuatv  will  cense;  and  such  qnnnlitips  of  cinnanirtn  as  covernuient  now 
kaa  in  its  pOMef*aioo,  or  may  hereafter  be  oblif^d  to  receive  In  payau^nt  of  rent,  or  from  tbe  govern- 
ment planutiona  (until  tboy  can  otherwise  be  disposed  of),  will  be  sold  at  periodical  sales,  subject 
always  to  the  payment  of  the  said  export  duty,  and  under  coiidiilous  as  lo  tbe  romplfiion  of  tite  nur- 
cbase,  and  the  actual  payment  of  the  purchase  money  in  caih  or  rovernnient  bills,  on  delivery  or  the 
cinnamon,  similar  to  those  heretofore  stipuUlad  at  the  sales  held  in  London*  and  which  will  be  fully 
notifled  and  explained  hereafter. 

No  collections  will,  for  the  future,  be  made  In  the  fores!*  on  account  of  government. 

The  firal  sale  will  be  held  on  the  lOth  day  of  July  next,  at  ttie  office  of  the  commissioner  of  re- 
vanne ;  when  1,000  bales  of  cinnamajn  will  be  put  ap  to  sale  in  lota  at  the  andermentiooed  prices,  and 

ed  p  ' 


win  be  sold  to  tbe  highest  bidder  abpve  the  reserved  pries. 
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Tbe  proportion  of  each  sort  to  be  put  up  will  he  notified  hereafter. 

The  stocit  of  cinnamon  in  the  handa  of  the  oitcnt  in  London,  in  Beptemher,  I88S,  And  which  was  to 
be  sold  at  the  4  usnal  quarterly  sales,  in  October,  1833,  and  January,  April,  and  July,  1&33,  amounted 
to  4,0SS  bales ;  two  consi;niments,  ainoiintine  to  8^  baled,  have  since  been  icnt  to  Eni^land,  viz.  606 
btles  in  July,  1S32;  3*20  bales  in  October,  IbSS;  since  which  no  shipments  have  been  made,  and  none 
will  be  made  hereafter. 

The  aules  for  tbe  2  years  ending  with  that  of  July,  1832,  somewhat  exceeded  5,500  bales  per  annum. 
Chief  Secretary's  office,  Colombo,  March  0, 1S33. 

Duties  on  Cinnamon^^-Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  this  document,  in  so  far  as 
the  free  culture  of  cinnamon  is  concerned ;  hot  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  the  abolition 
of  the  old  monopoly  system  should  be  accompanied  by  the  imitosition  of  tbe  exorbitant  duty 
of  3s.  per  lb.  on  all  cinnamon,  exported,  without  distinction  of  quality.  Its  natural  cost 
does  not,  we  believe,  exceed  6d*  or  8<1  per  lb.;  but  taking  it  at  I.t.,  the  duly  is  no  less  than 
800  per  cent. !  So  enormous  a  tax,  by  confining  the  export  of  cinnamon  within  the  narrow- 
est limits,  will  go  fiir  to  deprive  the  island  of  the  sdvantages  it  would  otherwise  derive  from 
the  repeal  of  the  monopoly,  and  will  be,  in  all  respects,  most  injurious.  Wc  have  heard, 
that  it  is  Gontendf^d,  in  vindication  of  this  oppressive  tax,  that  Ceylon  having  a  natural 
monopoly  of  cinnamon,  It  is  sound  policy  to  burden  it  with  the  highest  duty  it  will  bear ;  as 
the  largest  revenue  is  thus  obtained  at  the  least  expense  to  the  island.  But  in  addition  to 
the  ctnnamon  produceil  in  Cochin  China,  and  which  it  is  mere  than  probable  will  speedily 
find  its  way  to  the  European  markets,  the  extent  lo  which  cassia  lignea  is  substituted  for 
cinnamon,  shows  that  the  monopoly  possessed  by  Ceylon  is  of  very  trithng  importance.  But 
though  it  were  otherwise,  though  cassia  lignea  did  not  exist,  and  cinnamon  were  to  be  found 
BO  where  but  in  Ceylon,  we  sliould  not  the  less  object  to  so  exorbitant  an  export  duty.  8o 
long  as  it  is  maintained,  it  will  confine  within  the  narrowest  limits,  what  might  otherwise 
become  a  most  important  branch  of  industry,  and  a  copious  source  of  wealth  to  the  island. 
According  to  the  crown  commissioners,  the  average  quantity  and  value  of  the  diHerent  sorts 
of  cinnamon  annually  sold  of  late  years  has  been, — 


florti  tt  Cininioa. 

Qm^'Mr 

Mat*. 

AmootiL 

Ffrstsert         -          .          -          - 

Second  sort          -          -           -     - 
Third  sort       .... 

AR  sorts     -          -          -          -     - 

IJba. 

M.ooe 

M0,000 
lbO,000 

$.        d. 

7     n 

5        lOi 

4          3* 

£          B. 

.TO.Ria    15 
ft?  ,569    10 
3»,437     10 

S00,000          1 

133,343    15 

•  See  anurtide  bv  TI.  Marobail,  E<q.,  statT  surgeon  to  the  forces  in  Ceylon,  in  Thomson's  ^SnnaU 
ti  PhiU^ofky,  vol.  i.  p.  356. 
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It  if  not  at  an  probablar  that  the  Mpmu*  will  matenaOy  increaae  imder  the  neir  ayalam 
bttt  had  Che  dutf  varied  from  about  64L  per  lb.  on  the  beat,  to  3<2.  or  4«^.  on  the  inferior  aenfa, 
we  have  Uule  doobt,  now  that  the  eolture  is  free,  that  the  exports  would,  at  no  wrj  dtstamt 
period,  have  amounted  to  some  millions  of  pounds.  It  is  the  high  price  of  oinnamon,—« price 
not  caused  by  its  acarcity  or  the  difficulty  of  its  production,  but  by  the  oppressi?e  monopo- 
lies and  duties  to  which  it  haa  been  8ubjected,---ihat  has  made  it  be  regafded  aa  a  lutjuy 
attainable  only  by  the  rich.  There  ia  no  other  spice  tiiat  is  ao  universally  acceptable ;  and 
there  is  none,  were  it  charged  with  a  reatonabk  duty^  that  would  be  so  sure  to  eommand  aa 
immense  sale.  We  know,  quite  aa  well  as  the  writer  of  an  artide  on  this  subject  en  the 
Colombo  Journal,  **  that  the  cook  who  employs  1  ounce  of  cinnamon  to.impr(»ve  the  ll«vo«r 
of  his  dishes,  will  not  employ  i  ounces  when  the  spice  is  a  fourth  of  the  price  ;**  but  we 
further  know,  what  the  joumafist  wouU  seem  to  be  ignorant  of,  that  were  its  pike  ledvoad, 
as  it  might  be,  to  a  third  of  what  it  haa  hitherto  cost,  it  would  be  used  by  ten  or  a  dcacft 
cooks,  for  every  one  who  employs  it  at  present.  In  fact,  the  entire  cenaumptioa  of  cinna^ 
men  in  Great  Britain  ia  under  20,000  lbs.  a  year ! 

Should  the  exports  of  cinnamon  from  Ceylon  under  the  new  plan  axnonnt  to  MN>,000  Iba 
a  year,  government  will  receive  from  it  an  annual  revenue  of  75,000A ;  and  supposing  them 
to  amount  to  600,000  lbs.,  the  revenue  will  be  90,000iL  And  to  secure  the  immediate  pay- 
ment of  this  trifling  aum,  every  ulterior  conaiderstion  of  profit  and  advantage  has  been  sacri* 
ficed.  It  is,  however,  pretty  clear,  that  thia  8hort«ghteo  rapacity  will  be,  in  the  end,  no  lesa 
injurious  to  the  revenue,  than  to  the  industry  and  trade  of  the  islaDiL  Were  cinnamon  allow* 
ed  to  be  exported  (or  afew  yeara  under  alow  duty,  or  till  audi  time  aa  the  taste  for  it  was  fvdiy 
difiused  throughout  this  and  other  countries,  it  would  then  be  easy,  by  gradually  raising  the 
doty,  to  obtain  from  it,  without  materially  checking  the  consumption,  a  very  large  ftvemte  / 
at  least  5  or  6  times  more  than  it  will  aver  produce  under  the  preaent  plan. 

Suppose  that  we  had  had  the  power  efiectually  to  mon<^lise  the  inventions  by  which  Sr 
lUchard  Arkwright  and  others  have  so  prodigiously  facilitated  the  spinning  of  cotton;  what 
would  have  been  thought  of  the  policy  of  (hose  who  shonld  have  proposed  faying  a  duty  on 
exported  cottons  equivalent  to  the  peeuhar  advantages  we  enjoyed  in  their  production  t 
Had  this  been  done,  we  should  have  got  a  monopoly  value  for  eur  exports  of  cotton;  but 
instead  of  amounting,  sa  at  present,  to  17,000,000^1  a  year,  they  would  not,  under  euch  a 
plan,  have  amounted,  to  170,000/.;  and  instead  of  affording  subsistence  for  some  1,300,000 
or  1,400,000  individuals,  the  cotton  manufacture  would  not  have  aupported  50,000 !  And  yet 
this  is  the  mischievous  nostrum,  for  it  would  be  an  abuse  of  terms  tp  call  it  a  principle, — on 
which  we  have  proceeded  to  regiUate  the  export  of  the  staple  product  of  CeyloiK 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  cinnamon  retained  for  home  cooaumptioii,  the 
ratea  of  duty,  and  the  netl  amount  of  the  duties  in  each  year,  aince  1810. 
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£     s.  d. 
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10,618^ 

l,^\    3  6 

2».  6d.  per  lb. 
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W,7W 

5,600  7  3 

•{  13«.  4d,  per  cent. 

16SI 

12,002 
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Lad  valorem. 

18« 
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1,616  19  0 

do. 
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do. 

1833 
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do. 

1613 
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1M4 
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do. 
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1614 
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«,566 
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«,«B 
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1817 

10,660 

1,324  0  0 

do. 

1630 

Nil.* 

709  5  0 

do. 

1818 

11,381 

I,4S4  18  11 

do. 

18.11 

23,172 

min  6 

do. 

1810 

13.077* 

1.687   1    1 

/  (nnm  April  10.) 

1832 

15;S71 

435   010 

do. 

In  the  London  market,  cinnamon  ts  divided  Into  3  sorts.  T?ic  first  is  worth,  nl  pre6<>nt  (9epu  1633), 
duty  Included,  from  8v.  6rf.  to  10».  per  lb.»  the  second.  6e.  to  7«.  6rf.;  and  the  third  Oom  5s.  to  fm. 

[See  IiiFORTS  Airn  ExpovTS.-*il77i.  EdJ] 

CINQUE  PORTS.  These  are  ancient  trading  towns,  lying  on  the  coast  of  Kent  and 
Bussex,  which  were  selected  from  their  proximity  to  France,  and  early  superiority  in  navi- 
gation, to  assist  in  protecting  the  reaha  against  iuTaaion,  and  veated  with  certain  pawl^gea 
by  royal  charter. 

«  The  ports  so  privileged,  aa  we  at  present  account  thero,  are  DoVer»  Sandwich,  Homney, 
Hastings,  Hythe.  and  the  two  ancient  towns  of  Winchelsea  and  Rye ;  although  the  two 
Utter  places  appear  to  have  been  origmally  only  members.  The  aervices  which  they  weM 
*Tba  export  naving  exceeded  the  QBaathjr  charged  withdttty  wKUa  the  year. 
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appointed  to  peifbrm,  were  either  lionorary,  viz.  aesisthig  et  the  coronation  and  sending 
memben  to  parfiament ;  or  anziliarj  to  the  defence  of  ^  realm,  as  ftirnisbing  a  certain 
aypply  of  Tenek  and  seamen,  on  being  summoned  to  that  service  by  the  king's  writ 

**  In  pfooees  of  time  the  Cinque  Ports  grew  so  powerful,  and,  by  the  poesetsion  of  a  war- 
like fleet,  so  aodacioua^  that  they  made  piratical  excundons  in  defiance  of  all  p^iblic  iaith ; 
on  some  oocasiona  they  made  war,  and  formed  confederacies  as  separate  independent  states. 
It  oeema,  however,  that  these  irregularitiea  were  seon  suppressed,  when  the  government  was 
strong,  and  sufficiently  confident  to  exert  its  powers.  80  long  as  the  mode  of  raising  a  navy 
Igr  eontributiona  ficom  different  towns  continued,  the  Cinque  Ports  afforded  an  ample  sup- 
ply; but  since  that  time  their  privileges  have  been  preserved,  but  their  separate  or  peculiar 
services  dispensed  with.  Their  diarters  are  traced  to  the  time  of  Edvrard  tiie  Confessor ; 
Ihey  were  confinned  by  the  Cooqoeiei;  and  by  subsequent  monarcbs.  William  the  Con- 
queror, considering  Dover  Castle  the  key  of  England,  gave  the  charge  of  the  adjacent  coast, 
with  the  shippfaig  bekmgiiig  to  it,  to  the  constable  of  Dover  Castle,  with  the  title  of  Warden 
of  the  Cinqne  Ports )  an  office  resembUng  that  of  the  Count  of  the  Saxon  coast  (Crtmea 
lUtarU  Saxoniei)  on  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power  in  this  island.  The  lord  warden  has 
the  authority  of  admiral  i^  the  Cinque  Ports  and  its  dependencies,  with  power  to  hold  a 
OBVft  of  admiralty ;  he  has  authority  to  hold  courts  both  of  law  and  equity  ;  is  the  general 
letuming  officer  of  all  the  ports,— pariiamentaiy  writs  being  directed  to  him,  on  which  he 
issues  his  precepts ;  and,  in  many  respects,  he  was  vested  with  powers  similar  to  those  pos- 
sessed by  the  heads  of  ODunties  palatine.  At  present  the  efficient  authority,  charge,  or 
{ntronage,  of  the  lord  warden  is  not  very  great ;  the  sttuation  is,  however,  considered  veiy 
honourabto,  and  the  salary  is  3,0001  He  has  under  him  a  lieutenant  and  some  subordinate 
sfficers ;  and  there  are  captains  at  Deal,  Wahner,  and  Sandgate  Castles,  Archcliff  Fort,  and 
Moato  Bulwaik. 

^  There  is  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  Cuique  Ports  (before  the  mayor  and  jnrats  of 
the  ports),  into  which  excboaive  jurisdiction  the  king's  ordinary  writ  does  not  run ;  that  is, 
the  court  cannot  direct  their  process  immediately  to  the  sherif!^  as  in  other  cases.  In  the 
Cinqoe  Ports,  their  process  is  directed  to  the  constable  of  Dover  Castle,  his  deputy,  or  lieu- 
tenant A  writ  of  error  lies  from  the  mayor  and  jurats  of  each  port  to  the  lord  warden 
of  the  Cinqoe  Ports,  in  bis  court  of  Shepway,  and  from  the  court  of  Sbepway  to  the  King's 
Bench ;  a  memorial  of  superiority  reserved  to  the  crown  at  the  original  creation  of  the 
ftanchise;  and  prerogative  writs,  as  those  of  habeas  corpus,  prohibition,  certiorari,  and  man- 
damus, may  issue,  ibr  the  same  reason,  to  aU  these  exempt  jurisdictions,  because  the  privi- 
toge  that  the  king's  writ  runs  not  must  be  intended  between  party  and  party,  and  there  can 
be  no  such  privilege  ag<unst  the  king." — {Chitl^a  Commercial  Law,  vol.  ii.  p.  12.) 

CITHON  (Ger.  5ucctf<fe  /  Vtu  Sukkai  ,  It  Confetti  di  cedro  ;  Sp.  Aeitron  verde ,- Tt. 
Citronai  verd),  an  agreeable  fruit,  resembling  a  lemon  in  colour,  smell,  and  taste.  The 
principal  difference  lies  in  the  juice  of  the  citron  being  somewhat  less  acid,  and  the  yellow 
rind  bciog  somewhat  hotter,  and  accompanied  with  a  considerable  bitterness. — (Lewiti's  MaU 
i^O    ^t  is  imported,  preserved  and  candied,  from  Madeira,  of  the  finest  quality. 

CIVET  {Gef.^beih;  Du,  Civet/  Fr.  Civette/  It  Zibeiio;  Bp.  A t^ia),  a  perfume 
taken  firom  the  civet  cat.  It  is  brought  from  the  Brazils,  Guinea,  and  the  interior  of  Africa. 
When  genuine,  it  is  worth  305.  or  40s.  an  ounce. 

CIVITA  YECCHIA,  a  fortified  searport  town  of  the  papal  dominions,  on  the  Mediter- 
nmean,  in  lat  42^  4'  SfiT  N^  Ion.  1 1*>  44'  52''  E.    Population  7,000. 

IliaiiNsr.— Tkt  port  of  CWita  Vecchia  is  artificiti,  and  is  formed  by  three  large  moles.  Two  of 
tbem  projecting  from  the  mainland,  inclined  one  to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the  louth,  form  the 
sMes  of  the  harbour;  whHe  a  third  ntole,  or  braalcvirater,  constructed  opposite  to  the  ^p  between  Uie 
otlier  two,  serves  to  protect  the  harboor  from  the  heavy  sea  that  would  otlierwlse  be  thrown  in  by 
the  westerly  s^ies.  A  iigbthouse,  having  the  lantern  elevated  74  f^et  above  tbe  level  of  the  sea,  is 
erected  on  tha  southern  sxtreniity  of  the  oiitword  mole ;  the  distance  (Vom  its  extremities  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  lateral  moles,  on  which  there  are  towers«  being  about  flO  fathoms.  Vessels  may 
«ster  etiberby  the  south  or  north  end  of  the  outer  mole,  but  the  southern  citannel  is  the  deepest, 
bsving  from  S  to  6  and  4  fathoms.  Ships  may  anchor  wittUn  the  port,  in  from  16  to  18  fept  wnter,  or 
between  it  and  the  outer  mole  where  the  water  is  deeper.  Within  the  port  there  Is  a  dock  and  an 
W«»nal,— (Wan  ^  CMra  yeeekU.) 

Hittorkvl  ^sriM.-^This  harbour,  whieh  Is  by  far  tbe  best  on  tbe  western  side  of  the  papal  dnmi- 
aMB«,ow«s  iu  origin  to  the  Em))eror  Tmjan,  and  affords  the  nioct  unequivocal  proof,  not  of  his 
Vower  merely,  but  of  his  sagacity  and  desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  commerce  and  navigation. 
There  Is  Yn  one  of  PHny*s  Letters  (lib.Vi.  eptst.  31.)  a  clear  and  interesting  account  of  this  great  work, 
which  has  obviousiy  been  planned  and  constructed  with  equal  skill  and  jodemert.  The  outer  mole 
was  nosUy  foraied,  preoisclv  like  the  breakwater  at  Flymouth,  by  sinkinK  iinmenie  blocks  of  stone 
mtotbe  seat  which  became  fixed  and  consolidated  by  their  own  weight,  till  by  degrees  it  was  raised 
•bove  the  Waters.  (Jtgturgit  auUm  *rU  vitemUi:  ingmtU  Moxa  latusimA  naria  pmvehit.  Covtra  kite 
ms  «irpcr  o/ia  dHeete  ipto  pondere  manenty  oe  gtngim  guodavt  velut  aggef  e^Mtrmnntvr.)  Originally  it 
was  called  Trwjaimi  Pvrtns^  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  did  not  always  bear  the  name  of  its  illus- 
triouB  founder.  But  in  the  Jatter  ages  of  the  Roman  empire  it  was  called  Cndnm  CeiU,  and  in 
mcKiern  times  Ctvita  Feukia.'^iCeUarii  JV«IJIis  Orbit  .tffetifvtf,  i.  p.  T34.) 
.  ^^niy  — Accmnfs  ar*  kafM  Iwra,  tad  thrmnrhmit  ttw  papa)  miUm, 
*^"*to  or  anvil,  called  •aurfiR-miuitaitd  Mudi  mnnrta.    I  trwio 


■JO  p<iUi^  and  1  paUi  *.  10  taioedtL    Tlw  wudo  cofi*«te»  400 
rnnmt,  rK]nBMUilio«sAiciKttaMBM4sia<idafai,oradiwla(M, 


a  apaeitaaf  book  notaai  Intt  tlvaa,  not  b&iag  payabi*  In  ^Mcie  oa 
deniADd,  ara  iwifbrmlj  at  a  discouirt. 
frrcAtt.->TlM!  birkym  pounl  aT  19  ontfer  ^li  gmni,  e 


44 


frrcAtt.->TiM!  heM,ar  pounl  af  19  ontfer  ^U  gmni,  eoataioi 
oJTA  Eiuliab  grains.    Hescf,  100  Houao  poutirl*  ae  74  771   iiia. 
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of  100, 180,  Md  a  .0  bu    The  mixikio  s  l,oa>  lbs.  18-64  Imp.  ^Mt ;  the  mmm  efoif  ^TffiM?  im^  On,}  tie  rvbbio  of 

M(BiiM(re>.— The RoinsBrool^  II -72  r.ii(.jDdie«;aie(at0ia'a 78-^1  1  corn  a  8-143  imp.  b(abe)*.~<iiCi2iv'«   CoiJi^wif :  AUkoiirttJkr. 

Ens.  iDcheej  the  a.iiu  tu«id  by  buildeii  =  87-96  taflhh  Incbe.;  I  \fantu:  Unitena)    '"~'«*~^**'J' *   ««!•*«,   x»ei«iu«Mcr, 

Iiaporta  and  Exports.— Thovgh  the  wealth  and  popnlHtlon  of  the  crnintry  round  CIvita  Tecchla  be 
much  fkllen  off  in  modern  tiiues  compared  with  antiquity,  it  still  continuea  to  be  the  entr«|»dt  of 
Rome,  and  enjrrosaea  almost  the  entire  trade  of  ihe  papal  dominions  on  the  side  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  Imports  consist  principally  of  cotton,  woollen,  silk,  and  linen  stuffs ;  coffee,  sugar,  cocoa, 
and  other  coloniHl  prodiicis ;  salt  and  salted  fish,  winea,  jewellery,  gtass  and  earthenware  &;c.  The 
exports  consist  of  staves  and  timber,  corn,  c«a|,  wool,  cheese,  potash,  ptimlce-aione,  alum,  from 
J«J^»- 'n  the  vicinity,  and  other  articles.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  may  be  reckoned  at  from 
650,000/.  to  700,000/.,  and  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  the  real  value  of  the  exports  is  not  much 
inferior.  Marseilles  and  Genoa  have  the  largest  share  of  the  foreign  trade  of  CIvlu  Vecehia,  ftntf 
next  to  them  England. 

/>ii*i«s.— Civita  Vacchia  is  a  free  port,  :hal  is,  a  port  into  which  produce  may  be  imported,  end 
cllher  consumed  or  re-exporled,  free  of  duty 

Quarantine  regulations  are  strictly  enforced  t  no  vessel  whh  a  foat  bill  of  henhh  being  permitted  to 
eater  any  of  the  papal  porU.— (Aihw^tw  dK  Commtrce  MariUm4,  torn.  U.  p.  30«,  dtc.) 

Return  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels,  disttbgetehing  the  Oountrtes  to  which  they  belonged, 

which  entered  inwards  in  the  Fepai  Sutes  iq  1833. 

Of  tbe  vcneb  eateriBg  Ibe  pert*  on  (he  MeditemuMeB,  fully  ttme  fmrnte  eatcivd  ClvlU  Vecchii. 
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CLAKET,  one  of  the  best  French  wines.    See  the  articles  BoftDSiux  and  Wittb. 

CFjEARING,  ''among  LondcOi  Bankers,  is  a  method  adopted  by  them  for  exchanging 
the  drafts  on  each  other's  hoases,  and  settling  the  ditlerences.  Thus,  at  half-past  3  o'clock,  a 
clerk  from  each  banker  attends  at  the  clearing-house,  where  he  brings  all  the  drafU  on  the 
other  bankers,  which  have  been  paid  into  his  house  that  day,  and  deposits  them  in  their 
proper  drawers  (a  drawer  being  allotted  to  each  banker)  ;  he  then  credits  their  accounts 
separately  with  the  articles  which  diey  have  against  him,  as  found  in  the  drawer.  Balances 
are  then  struck  from  all  the  accounts,  and  the  claims  tran.sferred  from  one  to  another,  until 
they  are  so  wound  up  and  cancelled  that  each  clerk  has  only  to  settle  with  two  or  three 
others,  and  their  balanoes  are  immediately  paid. 

"  Such  drafts  as  are  paid  into  a  banker's  too  late  for  clearing,  are  sent  to  the  houses  oa 
which  they  are  drawn,  to  be  marked^  which  is  under.ntood  as  an  engagement  that  they  will 
be  paid  the  next  day." — (Kelli/*s  Cawbijst,)-^  (For  an  account  of  the  saving  of  money 
effected  by  this  device,  see  antet  p.  71.  The  technical  operations  carried  on  at  the  clear- 
ing-house have  been  described  by  Mr.  Gilbart,  in  his  Practical  Treatise  on  Banking,  pp. 
16—20.) 

CIjEARING-HOUSE,  the  place  where  the  operation  termed  clearuig  is  carried  on. 

CLOCK,  CLOCKS,  (Ger.  Uhren,  Grosse  Uhren,  Wiandnhrm  ;  Du.  Uurtaft,  Vurwerken, 
Horolo:*ienf  Vr,Horlogesi  It.  Orolos^gi,  OriuoU  i  Bp.  i2e/o/e.f  /  Rue.  TacAo^),  a  kind 
of  machine,  put  in  motion  by  a  gravitating  body,  and  so  constructed  as  to  divide,  measure^ 
and  indicate  the  successive  portions  of  time  with  very  great  accuracy.  Most  clocks  mark 
the  hour  by  striking  or  chiming.  Tt  is  a  highly  useful  instrument,  and  is  extensively  em- 
ployed for  domestic  and  philosophical  purposes.  Clocks  are  made  of  an  endless  variety  of 
materials  and  models,  so  as  to  suit  the  dificrent  uses  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied,  and  the 
different  tastes  of  their  purchasers.  Their  price  consequently  varies  from  a  few  shillings  to 
more  than  100/.  The  Germans  and  Dutch  are  particulariy  celebrated  fur  their  skill  io  the 
manufacture  of  wooden  clocks ;  while  the  English,  French,  and  Crenevese,  espedalty  the 
former,  have  carried  the  art  of  making  metallic  clocks,  so  as  to  keep  time  with  the  greatest 
precision,  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 

The  history  of  tlie  invention,  introduction,  and  successive  improvenH*nt^  in  the  mannfats 
ture  of  clocks  has  been  carefully  investigated  by  some  very  learned  and  industrious  antiqaa- 
rie8-^(flee  Bechmanri^  Hist,  of  Inventions,  vol.  i.  pp.  419 — 462.  Eng.  ed. ;  and  ^ees^s  Cy- 
elupfBdift) ;  but.  notwithstanding  these  researches,  the  subject  b  still  involved  in  considen»* 
bk)  obscurity.    It  seems,  howeverj  that  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  ceutuiy  may  be  regard- 
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•d  as  the  epoch  when  oloclts,  having  weights  suspended  as  a  moving  power,  and  a  regulator, 
began  to  be  introdaced.  The  period  wheni  and  the  individaal  by  whom,  the  pendulum  was 
first  applied  to  clockwork,  have  been  subjects  of  much  contention.  GsUleo  and  Huygens 
have  disputed  the  honour  of  the  discovery.  «*  But  whoever  may  have  been  the  inventor,  it 
is  certain  that  &e  Invention  never  Nourished  till  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Huygens,  who 
insists,  that  if  -ever  ChUileo  thought  of  such  a  thing,  he  never  brought  it  to  any  degree  of 
perfection.  The  first  pendulum  clock  made  in  England  was  in  the  year  1662,  by  one  Fro- 
mantel,  a  Datehman."«-(i/u/fonV  Math,  Dieiiontoy,) 

The  clock  mamibcture  is  of  dbnsideiable  importance  and  value.  It  is  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent  in  London. 

The  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  fiDieign  clocks  produced,  in  1832,  6,023/.  8^; 
uetL    It  is  principally  derived  from  the  wooden  cIocIes  brought  from  Holland  and  Germany. 

Under  the  article  Watchis,  the  reader  wili  find  some  statements  as  to  the  importation 
and  exportation  of  clocks  as  well  a*  watches. 

.  '  Clockmakers  are  obliged  to  engrave  upon  the  dial-ptate  of  all  clock?  made  by  them  thcfr  nnme,  and 
the  place  of  their  residence.  No  outward  or  inward  box,  eaite,  or  dial-plate  of  any  clock  or  watch, 
with  the  vMker's  name  engrave^  thereon,  shall  be  exported  without  the  movement  or  machinery 
being  in  or  with  such  box  or  case,  uacicr  forfeiture  of  double  its  value.— (3  it  4  H'ill.  4.  cap.  f>%  $  104.) 
It  is  illegal  to  import,  or  to  enter  to  be  warehonscd,  an^-  clock  or  watch  imprpseed  with  any  mark 
pHrpnrting  to  represent  any  legal  British  mark,  or  not  having  the  name  of  some  foreign  uiaker'visihle 
•n  the  frame,  and  also  on  the  face,  or  not  being  io  a  complete  state.— (^  57.) 

It  is  said,  however,  not  to  be  an  uncommon  practice,  among  the  Ic^s  reputable  p^irtion  of  the  trndd^ 
to  engrave  their  names  and  "  London'*  on  foreign  clocks  and  watrhes,  and  to  sell  them  to  the  public 
Bv  Bnglish  work.    The  fraud  may  be  detected  by  referring  to  any  respectable  watchmaker. 

By  a  Treasury  order  of  the  4th  of  September.  18*28,  clocks  and  watcb<?a  for  private  u»e,  though  not 
marked  in  the  manner  now  specified^  may  be  admitted  an  payment  of  the  duty,  on  the  parties  ouking 
affidavit  of  their  entire  ignorance  of  the  law  in  question. 

Persons  hired  by  or  in  the  employment  o|;  clock  and  watch  makers,  who  shall  fraudulently  em- 
besxle,  secrete,  sell,  ice.  any  metal,  material,  or  precious  stone,  with  which  he  may  happen  to  be  in» 
trasted,  shall,  upon  trial  ana  conviction  before  a  Justice  of  the  peace,  furfoit  20/.  for  the  first  offence ; 
and  for  the  second,  and  every  sobsequent  olTence,  lie  shall  forfeit  40/.;  and,  in  default  of  payment,  is 
to  be  coaimitted  to  tbs  house  of  ooirectioa.— (37  Oeo,  S.  c.  7.  ^  1.)— (See  VVatcb.) 

CLOTH.    See  Wo  ox,  LiwEsr,  &c 

CLOVER  (Gen  Kke;  Da.  lOaver/  Fr.  TYefle,  Luzerne  ;.  It  TnfogVof  8p.  Trehol* 
Raa.  Triliitnik  ;  Lat  Dnfotium)^  a  very  important  species  of  gprass.  Some  of  the  ispecies 
in  cultivation  are  annual ;  others  biennial  or  triennial ;  and  others  perennial.  The  seed 
n^ed  formerly  ia  be  principally  imported  ^m  Holland ;  but  that  which  is  raised  in  this 
country  is  now  said  to  be  of  a  superior  quality. — (Loudon's  Enci/clopaMUa  of  Agriculture,) 
Cult^ire  for  seed  is,  however,  vexy  precarious,  and  of  uncertain  profit 

The  entries  of  foreign  clover  seed  for  home  consumption,  at  an  average  of  the  8  years  ending  with 
1831,  were  99,016  cwt.  a  year.  But  for  the  high  duty  of  20«.  a  cwt.,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
importation  would  be  much  more  considerable.  The  price  of  foreign  clover  seed  in  the  London  mar- 
ket, at  present  (September,  1833),  varies,  duty  Included,  from  Mt.  to  66«.  a  cwt. 

CLOVES  (Ger.  Ndglein,  GewUrznelken  ;  Du,  Kruidnagelm  ;  Fr.  Clotu  degirofle,  Gt- 
Tojleaf  It  Chiooidi  earofanOy  Garofanif  Garqffolis  Sp.  Clavos  de  espeeia,  Clavillia  / 
Rus.  Gwosdikaf  Arab.  ICercn/u//  Malay,  CAfl/iJ&c),  the  fruit,  or  rather  cups  of  the  un- 
opened flowers,  of  the  clove  tree,  or  CaryopkyUue  aramallcus.  The  clove  tree  is  a  native 
of  the  Moluccas,  where  it  was  originally  found ;  but  plants  have  since  been  carried  to  Cay- 
enne and  other  phces,  where  they  succeed  tolerably  well.  Cloves  are  shaped  like  a  nail ; 
whence  the  namd,  from  the  French  clou,  nail.  They  are  imported  from  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments; the  best  in  chests,  and  an  inferior  kind  in  bags.  The  best  variety  of  the  Amboyna 
cloves  is  smaller  and  blacker  than  the  other  varieties,  very  scarce,  and  as  a  mark  of  pre-emi- 
nence, is  termed  the  Royal  clove.  Good  cloves  have  a  strong,  fragrant  aromatic  odour; 
and  a  hot  acrid,  aromatic  taste,  which  is  very  pennanent  They  should  be  chosen  large 
sized,  perfect  in  all  parts ;  the  colour  should  he  a  dark  brown,  almost  approaching  to  black ; 
and,  wiien  handled,  should  leave  an  oily  moisture  upon  the  fingers.  Good  cloves  are  some- 
times adulterated  by  mixing  them  with  those  from  which  oil  has  been  drawn ;  but  these  are 
weaker  than  the  rest  and  of  a  pater  colour ;  and  whenever  they  look  shrivelled,  having  lost 
the  knob  at  the  top,  and  ars  light  and  broken,  with  but  little  smell  or  taste,  they  should  be 
lejected.  As  cloves  readily  absorb  moisture,  it  is  not  uncommon,  when  a  quantity  is  onlered, 
to  keep  them  beside  a  vessel  of  water,  by  which  means  a  considerable  addition  is  made  to 
their  weight — (Thonuon^t  Dispensatory  /  MiUmrn'fs  Oriental  Commerce.) 

Policy  of  the  Dutch  as  to  the  Trade  in  Cloves. — 'From  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from 
Amboyna.  in  1623,  the  Dutch  have,  a  few  short  intervals  only  e.tcepted,  enjoyed  tlie  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  Moluccas,  or  Clove  Islands.  In  their  conduct  as  to  the  clove  trade, 
they  have  exhibited  a  degree  of  short-nigh  ted  rapacity,  whidi  has  been,  we  believe,  seldom 
•quailed  even  in  the  annals  of  monopoly.  Their  object  has  not  been  to  encourage  the 
growth  and  trade  of  cloves,  but  to  confine  both  within  the  narrowest  limits.  They  have 
preferred  deriving  a  large  profit  from  a  stunted  and  petty  trade,  to  a  moderate  proBt  from  a 
trade  that  might  have  afforded  employment  for  a  very  large  amount  of  capital ;  and  to  pre- 
vent their  oaniow  and  setfisb  projecio  kom  being  oouoteracted  by  tbo  operations  of  the  na* 
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tiftet,  they  hay  iubjecled  thom  to  die  most  lerdting  tyrumy.  "Tint  they  aiigfat,''  nys  Mr. 
Grawfiird,  **  regulatfl  ud  oontrol  fnrodiicdon  and  price  jot  m  tbey  thought  prajper,  the  dove 
trees  were  extirpated  eveiy  where  bat  in  Anrixsyne,  te  eeai  of  their  power;  and  the  mit» 
rounding  princee  were  bribed,  by  aiiiiiial  stipende,  to  leegwe  with  them  lor  the  destmctioB 
of  their  subjecta*  property  and  birthright  Thia  plan  waa  began  about  the  year  1551.  The 
oontnieta  are  atilJ  in  force,  and  an  annaai  fleet  viaita  the  aarroundiog  iakads  to  aappreas  the 
growth  of  doves,  which,  ia  theb  native  eoontry,  apring  ap  with  a  loznriaBea  which  thaaa 
oieasurea  of  Satanie  rigour  and  of  sacrilofa  towaida  boontjfnl  nature,  can  aearee  repceea. 
By  the  plan  on  which  the  dove  trade  ia  now  oQndndady-^a  plan  carried  into  eftet  dirough 
ao  much  iniquity  and  bloodshed,— the  country  of  apiees  ia  rendered  a  pet^  frrai,  of  which 
the  natural  ownen  are  rsdooed  to  the  wont  condition  of  pradiai  daveiy ;  and  the  gnat 
monopoliser  and  oppreaaor  ia  that  gotcmment,  whoae  duty  it  ahonld  have  bean  tp  iname 
fteedom  and  afford  protection.  Human  ingenotty  eoirid  hardly  devise  a  plan  more  deatnio- 
iive  of  industry,  more  hostile  to  the  growth  of  public  weahfat  or  injuriooa  to  morak,  than 
this  system  framed  in  a  barbarous  age ;  and  it  reflects  diagrace  upon  the  charsctec  of  a  dvil- 
ised  people  to  persevere  in  it 

**  It  is  curious  to  remarii  how  the  monopoUwrs,  in  canying  the  detaila  at  this  system  iot* 
affect,  at  once  impose  upon  the  natives  and  deceive  themsetveib  The  nominai  price  paid  to 
the  natives  ii  actual^  above  the  natural  price  of  the  commodity,  but  they  are  cheated  in  the 
details.  The  cultivator  brings  his  produce  to  the  public  stores,  where  it  is  subjected  at  cnee 
tn  a  deduction  of  one  fifth  for  payntent  of  the  salanea  of  the  dvil  and  military  officers.  The 
price  of  the  remainder  is  fixed  at  the  rate  of  9*6  Spanish  dollars  the  picnl :  but  befiwe  payment 
IS  made,  another  deduction  of  one  fifth  is  made ;  one  half  of  which  is  for  the  cfaieis  or  ftifoj^ 
and  the  other  for  the  native  elders,  who  are  oveneen  of  the  forced  culture.  The  rasi  price, 
therefore,  paid  to  the  grower  is  8  8paiush  doUare  per  picnl,  or  3^  per  lb.  avoirdnpois»  in- 
stead of  1 1^^^^  Spanish  dollarB  per  picnl,  or  4|dL  per  lb.  which  is  pretended  to  be  given. 

**  When  dores  have  been  sold  on  the  spot,  the  price  usually  exacted  has  been  about  64 
Spanish  dollan  the  pieul,  or  8  times  the  price  paid  to  the  cultivator.  The  average  price  in 
Holland,  prevbusly  to  the  war  of  the  French  revolution,  may  be  taken  at  6a.  per  ftx,  or 
I^^i-tV  Spanish  doUais  per  pioul,  being  3,132  per  cent  advance  en  the  real  cost  of  the 
commodity  in  the  place  of  its  growth.  When  brought  direct  to  England,  they  have  cost  at 
an  average  8s.  8<iL  the  lb.,  making  108|Vir  Spanish  dollars  per  picul,  an  advance  on  the 
natural  export  price  of  1,268  per  cent'* — (Eattem  Archipelago,  voL  iiL  pp.  888 — 390.) 

An  Account  of  the  QasntSty  of  Clovos  entered  for  Home  Conaamptlon  each  Tear  since  1810 ;  of  tlia 
Nett  AokOttnt  of  Duty  received  tbereftom,  and  tbe  ftates  of  Duty. 
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Vvilf  «i»  CtoA— Tbift  was  oonaiderab^  leduced  in  1&19 ;  mid  there  has,  in  conseqaenoe, 
been  a  decided  increejie  in  the  consumption  of  the  ertide,  though  not  nearly  so  great  as  it 
would  have  been,  had  it  been  sni^lied  under  a  more  Uberal  system.  The  cloves  at  preseni 
entered  for  home  consumption  in  Great  Britain  amount  to  about  80,000  lbs.  a  year,  of  wbic^ 
a  part  comes  from  Cayenne.  But  the  cultivation  of  the  elove  in  Cayenne  depends  entirely 
en  the  existence  of  |he  present  system  in  the  Moluccas.  The  superiority  which  the  latter 
enjoy  over  every  otb^r  place  in  the  production  of  cloves  is  so  veiy  great  that  were  any  thing 
like  freedom  given  to  those  engaged  in  tbeb  cnltoxe,  they  would  very  speedily  exclude  every 
other  from  the  market,  It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  so  hbeval  and  intelligent  a  govenv 
oient  as  that  of  Holland  can  much  longer  continue  insensible  to  the  disgrace  of  support- 
ing a  fljstem  like  tte  present,  and  to  the  many  advantages  that  would  result  from  its  abo- 
lition. 

The  prfee  of  doves,  excloplvs  of  the  doty.  In  tks  Ifoadon  market.  Is,  at  preaeat  (Oetober,  1833).  as 
ibUows:—  , 

Amboyna,  Bsecoolea,  Jbe.       •      -      U.%i,  te  1«.  tH.  per  lb. 
fioarbon,  Cayeaiie,  ^e.  •       •       1«.  9^.  te  l#.  3iL  per  lb. 

[See  IxromT*  Am  Bxrovn^^Am,  Ed] 

CI.07XS,  Oil  or,  is  procured  from  cloves  by  distHIatiot.  When  new,  it  is  of  a  pale  redi- 
dish  brown  colour,  which  beoomea  darker  hj  age.  It  is  extremely  hot  and  fiery,  and  sinks 
In  water.  The  kind  generally  imported  from  India  contains  nearly  half  its  weight  of  an 
insipid  expressed  ml,  which  is  diioovered  by  dropping  a  little  into  spirits  of  wine,  and  on 
ahaking  it,  the  genuine  oil  mixes  with  the  spirit^  and  the  insipid  separating,  the  fraud  is  dis* 
eovered.— -(Jlfi^uri.) 

COACHES,  vehicles  Ibr  oonrniodiooa  traveUing.  Thvy  b«^  sometimes  two  and  some* 
fines  four  wheels.  The  body  of  the  coach  is  generally  suspended,  hy  means  of  springs, 
upon  the  framework  to  which  the  wheels  are  attached.  They  are  usually  drawn  by  horses, 
but  recently  have  been  impelled  by  steam.  The  forms  and  varieties  of  coaches  are  almost 
uuiumerdile. 

1.  Hisianeal  Notke^-^Betkauan  has  investigated  the  early  history  of  coaches  with  his 
osoal  care  and  learning.  It  is  certain  that  a  species  of  coaches  were  used  at  Rome ;  but 
whedier  they  were  hung  on  springs,  Uke  those  now  made  use  of,  b  not  certain.  After  the 
subversion  or  the  Roman  povrsr,  horseback  was  almost  the  only  mode  of  travelling.  About 
ttie  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  however,  covered  caniages  began  to  be  employed  by  pcrw 
eons  of  distinction  on  great  occasions.  In  155^,  there  were  at  Paris  only  three  coaches: 
one  of  whkh  belonged  to  the  queen ;  another  to  the  celebniled  Diana  of  Poitiers ;  and  the 
tfuid  to  a  corpulent,  unwieldy  nobleman,  Ren6  de  Laval,  lard  of  Bois  Dauphin.  Coaches 
were  seen,  for  the  fint  time,  in  dpain,  in  11546.  They  began  to  be  used  in  England  about 
1580 ;  and  were  in  common  use  among  the  nobilt^  in  the  baginniog  of  the  seventeenth 
CBnturv.-^His/.  of  hnenL  voL  i.  pp.  1 11. 127.  Eng.  trans.) 

2.  Minmfaeiwe  of  Carriage9.'^T\uM  is  a  department  of  oonsidereble  value  and  import* 
anee.  The  best  built  and  handsomest  carriages  are  made  in  London,  where  only  the  trade  of 
a  ooacfa  currier  is  carried  on ;  but  the  carriages  made  at  Edinburgh,  and  some  other  places, 
are  also  verv  snpertor.  Down  to  1835,  a  duty  was  laid  on  all  carriages  made  for  sale ;  and 
Itappeara  from  the  followjng  account,  that  in  1812,  1,531  four-wheeled  carriages,  1,700 
two-wheeled  ditto,  and  100  taxed  carts  (small  eaniagee  without  springs) ,  vrere  made  for 
sale. 

3.  Duiiea  <m  Coru^fec^-These  duties  have  been  long  imposed,  and  have  fluctuated  con- 
siderafafy  at  different  periods.  The  table  on  p.  850  ^ows  the  number  of  four-wheeled  and 
other  carriages  (exclusive  of  hackney  eoachep)  charged  with  dotiea  in  the  years  1812, 1825, 
and  1830,  the  rates  of  duty  on  eadi  species  of  carriages,  and  the  produce  of  the  duties. 
(Complied  from  Pari:  Poper,  No.  686.  (Bess.  1830.  and  P^en  published  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.) 
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4.  Hackney  Coaehea  are  coaches  stationed  in  the  streets  or  other  public  places,  and  botiiMl 
to  carry  such  pecsons  as  require  their  services,  for  certain  rates  of  hire  according  to  the  dis- 
tances travelled.  They  have  generally  been  licensed  by  autliority,  and  subjected  to  certain 
regulations,  intended  to  prevent  strangers  and  others  using  them  from  fraud  and  impontion. 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  these  regulations  have  had  any  good  effect*  and 
whether  the  public  would  not  be  as  \^1  accommodated,  at  least  ia  all  large  towns,  by  throw- 
ing the  business  open,  and  trusting  to  competition  to  rectify  abuses.  As  respects  I>oudon, 
nothing  can  be  said  in  favour  of  its  hackney  coach  establishment.  Speaking  generally,  the 
coaches  are  the  dirtiest,  most  disagreeable  vehicles  that  can  well  be  imagined,  and  the 
hotses  and  drivers  are  but  little  superior ;  forming  a  ttrikmg  contrast  to  the  elegance  and 
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eoBimodiousneM  of  the  privata  carriages,  the  excellence  of  the  horses,  and  the  neatness  of 
the  servants. 

Hackney  coaches  were  first  established  in  London  in  1625 ;  but  they  were  not  then  sta« 
turned  in  ^  streets,  but  at  the  principal  inns.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  their  number  was 
considerable.  GommissioneTB  for  licensing  and  superintending  hackney  coaches  were  esta- 
blished by  the  act  9  Ann.  c  38. ;  and  successive  acts  have  been  passed,  specifying  the  num- 
ber of  coaches  that  might  be  licensed,  the  duties  payable  to  government,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  licenses  were  to  be  granted.  The  total  number  of  hackney  coaches,  chariots, 
and  cabriolets,  actually  licensed  in  the  metropdis,on  the  1st  of  January,  1830,  appears,  from 
die  following  table,  to  have  been  1,265. 

An  acconnt  of  the  Number  of  Hncknoy  CoAcIies,  Chariots,  and  Cabrinletg,  licensed  in  the  Metropolis, 
in  each  of  the  Ftvo  Yean  to  the  let  of  Jandary,  1830 ;  showteg  the  Ratea  of  Duty,  and  the  Pro* 
doce  of  the  Dutiea.— (AiW.  Pafer^  No.  067.  Seas.  1830.) 


Years  ending  lat  of  January  1888 

—  let  of  January  18S7 

—  l»t  of  January  1€28 

—  let  of  January  18^ 

—  lat  of  January  1830 

Nomb^r 

BateorSotf. 

Pradiirc  or  Ihr  Duties, 
iocluliiif  fiom. 

1.150 

1,900 
1,200 
1,265 

i,aM 

r 21.  per  lunar  month? 
\     each  carriage.     5 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

£        «.     d. 
89,399    la     6 

30,608    13     6 
31,333      7      6 
3-2,176    17      0 
S«,908    18      6 

'  S.  ffatknev  Coaek  Re^hUuna^  Farety  4*^.— The  laws  as  to  hackney  coaches  in  the  city  of  I^ondon 
were  eonaoUdated  by  the  act  1  ^  2  Will.  4.  c.  %!.,  which  placed  the  collection  of  the  duties,  &.c.  In  the 
hands  of  the  conimisetnneni  of  atamps.    We  notice  a  few  of  the  more  important  clauses. 
'  D^nition,—k  hacknev  coach  la  any  carriage  with  d  or  wore  wheels,  standing  or  plying  fbr  hire  in 
any  public  atreet  or  roaa.— ^  4. 

Litensim^,  Plmtcs^  ^e.—^  lieenae  to  keep  a  hackney  coach  costs  5/.,  and  a  weekly  sum  of  lOa.  hns  to 
be  paid  per  advance  on  every  licence.  A  plate  specifying  the  number  of  the  licence  is  to  be  placed 
Inside  the  coaen ;  and  3  other  plates,  on  which  are  painted  the  naiiifs  of  the  proprietor,  or  of  one  of 
die  proprietors  of  the  coath,  are  to  be  placed  externally  one  on  each  side.  Penalty  on  proprietor  for 
lettioir  or  employinc  a  hackney  coach  without  haring  propexiy  numbered  plates  properly  fixed  upon 
sueb  coach,  lOt. :  ditto  on  driver,  if  proprietor,  10^ ;  if  not,  5/.—^  ^  3*2,33. 

(Migvitfn  u  ^y.->Oarriares  standing  on  the  streets  with  plates,  to  be  deemed  hackney  coaches ; 
and,  unless  actually  hired,  sh.ill  be  compellable,  under  a  penalty  of  40s.,  to  go  with  any  person  offer* 
inf  to  hire  the  samSk^  35. 

JDis<««c«.— Drivers  or  hacknsy  coaehea  compellable,  under  a  penahy  of  40t.,  to  iro  any  distance  not 
•xeeedlBf  6  miles  from  the  General  Post  Office,  or  from  the  place  where  they  shall  have  been  hired. 
— ^  34. 

AWsiAsr  of  Pu»e»fferw.*-To  prevent  disputes,  the  namber  of  persons  to  be  carried  by  hackney 
coaches  is  to  he  painted  in  aome  conspicuous  place  oataide;  and  they  are  compellable,  under  a  pe- 
Os.,  to  carry  this  nomber  if  required.--^  46. 


■altyof  40s., 

Mafim  and  Ffl»t*— Ttwi*  sgaj  to  ctarffii,  at  iha  option  of  (be  pro* 
fitmrmMmr,*M»erhfatnear6iHiMacmi  that  h,  hy  tta«  boor  or 
wflp,  bat  Mt  19^  Um  day.    Tlw  tcnn*  v,  ntica  cbw|ed  by  dtf> 


Fvm  wbra  taken  by  (I'me  ir»— For  any  lime  within  an4  nnt  ex* 
ccorlinic  80  rointttn,  If.  {  above  90  minutrt  and  not  exreedfniE 
43  iio,  1*.  6i. ;  abnvo  45  minuiea  aud  not  eieecdinf  1  boor, 
8i. ;  and  for  jtnjr  further  lioic  czrecdiiif  one  hour,  (md  afirr 


p>ltFl,  aoJ  SoL  (or  any  frac*ioi»l  part  of  tbe  period  of  IS 


the  ra^e  •ii'i   pmportum  of  6d  fnr  evrry  15  Diinutn  eain> 

iniuuteB. 

Cabrioleta,  or  rarrafea  with  oae  hofw,  ara  entitled  to  hoo  tkirdtf 

and  no  more,  of  tbe  ratea  and  cbargea  above  nentiooed.-^  3d.  and 


l)8r  evny  baekaey  coacb  dmwn  by  t  lenm,  for  t 

wttbMaiMtjwicxeeediiif  I  aUe,  U:  aad  for  evenrdMi 
caccelinc  one  mile  after  tbe  nte  of  w.  f<»r  OTery  ^  mile, 
tv  vy  frM'ininl  rvt  of  4  a  nijc  orar  and  aboTe  any  w 
terorlailcattimpliMd. 

Batk  Ar0.~The  driver  of  a  haekney  conch  discharged  beyond  the  limits  of  the  metropolis,  that  is* 
heyond  3  miles  from  the  General  Post  Office,  after  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  or  before  5  o'clock  in  the 
momiag,  shall  be  entitled  to  full  fhre  from  the  place  of  such  discharge  to  the  nearest  part  of  said 
Kmits,  or  to  the  stand  whfre  the  coach  shall  have  been  hired  beyond  the  limits,  at  the  option  of  the 
hinr.  Coaches  discharged  during  the  day  beyond  tbe  limits,  are  entitled  to  a  hack  fhre  at  the  rate  of 
W.  a  mile  $  but  such  back  fare  is  not  payable  for  any  distance  less  than  4  aiUes.— )  39. 

OuscAss  waUinf  are  entitled  to  a  reasonable  depf*sit,  to  be  accounted  for  in  tbe  fiire.  Penalty  on 
drivers  refijsiaf  to  wab,  or  to  account  ft>r  deposit,  40«.— ^  47. 

B^uaal  t»  P99  jPars,  or  defacing  or  injuring  any  liackney  coach,  may  be  punished,  nnless  reasonable 
aatkfaction  be  made  for  the  same,  by  iinprisonnient  fnr  1  calendar  inonib.— )  41. 

thioen  ataUing  ««rs  fSsn  legal  Fsrt  liable  to  a  penalty  of  40.f .— ^  43. 

Jtgrtement  («  pcf  more  tkan  legal  Fart,  not  bindinjr ;  sum  paid  beyond  such  legal  fiiro  may  be  reco- 
Tared  back,  and  driver  be  liable  in  a  penalty  of  40«<^^  49. 

Driver*  drmaitding  mart  tkan  Sum  agreed  vpon^  though  distance  be  exceeded,  or  it  bo  less  than  the 
If^^l  fkre,  forfeit  40a.  for  each  offlince.^^  ^  44,  45. 

Orinere  U  hold  Check  Strings,  under  a  penalty  of  30s.— ^  40. 

ProfHg  Uft  M  Htkne:f  Coaehea  to  be  carried  to  Btanip  Office,  under  a  penalty  of  SOf.  If  not  claimed 
within  a  year,  to  be  given  up  to  driver ;  or  if  not  applied  for,  to  be  sold.--^  49. 

Court  of  Aldermen  atif  horised  to  make  orders  for  regulating  hacknoy  coaches  in  city. — $  54. 

Of  meet  sMf  ha  triad  either  by  a  Justice  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  secretary  of  slate,  or  by 
asy  other  of  his  Majesty's  Josticss.-^  63. 

Hackney  coaches  were  6rat  established  at  Edinbargh  in  1673 ;  but  the  namber  licensed 
was  ioconsiderable  till  after  the  American  war. 

5.  Stofft  Coadu»,  TravelUng  by 4 — Owing  to  the  improvement  in  the  breed  of  horses  and 
Ae  bailding  of  caniages,  Mit,  above  all,  to  the  extraordinary  improvements  that  have  been 
e&eied,  within  these  few  years,  Ui  the  laying  out,  construction,  and  keeping  of  roads,  the 
^  rate  of  travelling  by  stage  coaches  b  seldom  under  9  or  10  miles  an  hour,  stop- 
^-^-  fnduded,  and,  on  some  roads,  is  as  much  as  11  or  12!  The  stages  having  been 
dWtfpedj  this  wonderfol  speed  ia  not  found  to  be  materially  more  lojurious  to  the  hone» 
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than  the  dower  nte  at  wUch  they  tra^Ued  aome  yean  afo.  The  amiWe  of  Ihe  roada  h»> 
ing  perfectly  smooth,  and  most  aharp  tarns  or  rapid  desoetita  having  been  got  rid  e(  travai- 
ling even  at  this  speed  has  been  rendered  oomparuively  safe ;  and  it  u  aatonisinng,  oonaider- 
ing  the  number  of  coaches,  bow  Cbw  accidents  ooonr.  They  are  occasioned,  fiir  the  moat 
part,  by  the  miscondoct  of  the  driveca ;  and  prinetpally  by  their  aDdeavooring  to  make  op 
by  increased  speed  for  time  lost  at  stoppages^  or  by  thair  attemptiog  lo  pass  aadi  other. 


8.  Lmw  M  to  Stturt  CmcAm.- 
4.  c.  48. 


-This  is  now  embodisd  fai  the  acts  ) lb  9  WiR,  4.  c.  ISO.  apd  9*  4  WIO. 


Z>^«^w«.— A  ■tan  coaeh  Is  anj  emrriage  travelHnf  alosg  tlie  road  at  the  fats  cC  9  sdflss  or  HMrs  sa 
hour,  without  regard  to  form,  provided  the  psneiiReri  pay  aeparate  Ikres  for  their  placea  tlMr«itB  i  hA 
all  carriages  used  wholly  on  a  railway,  or  impelled  by  steam,  are  excepted  from  this  definition  -^ 
CS  ^  9  fm.  4.  c.  IfiO.  M) 

UeonMs,  DntU$j  ^-e.— A  larfs  portion  of  the  aet  Is  oeeupled  with  fsfataftons  aa  to  Iteeaees,  anttes, 
platea,  Mlc    fiat  it  is  aulheient  for  our  purpose  to  give  Uw  foUowiag  sdbs4als  of  the  duties  :-* 


Ittj  Mf  •taf*  cwtteff*  fai  Gtmi  Brtafi,  (Alt  b  to 

ikv.l  far  <iw>  bbA  ataVM  i«rr<^rA 


WWgnntMl.        .---.. 

4ati  rar  ^04  In  Wjert  of  ewr  alia  wMdi  uj  wch 
MSB  (ArriAfvahaJI  be  IkawM  to  tmnL  Om  wvcnl 
MUM  faUoirte  louectivolr,  (itet  b  to  mjJ  ir  aach 
•lifB  arriaciiitoaihr UoaMd  to  ctnj-^ 


Doty. 


5  0   0 


0    I    0 


!  Ihu  4  Md  not  noro  dan  S  poMOfan  • 
XhaoS  tad  not  mora  tea  S|MNi«n  . 
I  tkut  9  and  not  bmm«  thw  19  bumum* 
tiMe  IS »nd  not  aort  llM  l<Mw«Kcfi 


«icii«  iraul  is  and  Doi  mon  thas  IS  jf 
Moralhaii  18  tad  not  nor*  than  II  p 


SarSL 
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lad  IT  Mk  ri^  evri^  «ten  to  IknMd  to  cvir 
Bora  iIhb  SI  paHaceia,  Umb  Cor  amry  S  adit 
Itoaal  pHMatancscoBdiaf  Sl  whkb  tuck  Ptgnou- 
riayilitMtollM  1 1  to  any,  <to  aSdJtioaaldaiy  of    0  S  S| 


«rMM  al»a|»,ttM  ibe  mmNt  af  BiiiMaiiii  to*  cvrytof -of 

ekaajrHHaearri^tailaU  tolictowdT^irtotifhiiiiSeMlto 

of  Iha  eoaclMMa  «r  driTCr,  aat)  alto  azriwift  «f  Ibo  opadWtot 

r  rai4,  if  llMM  Aall  to  a  eoodtKter  onswid. 

ivItbottodofiaB  aa  pnanaiii  co»««y«d  fct  lilie  bf  aantofto 

aralliaK apo"  lailwaya;  {that  k  to aty.)  


^^wHl 


Wmnt  #/  £ie0ii««,  ^«.— Keeping,  using,  Ste.  any  stage  carriage  wlthoot  a  lleenee,  or  wltboot  plates, 
or  with  recalled  plates,  or  contrary  to  their  lieenoes,  or  with  improper  plates,  am  oflbneos  pnnlshaMa 
each  by  a  penalty  of  90f .— |  ^  97, 98. 

PnmUf  on  DrtvgrM  of  Cmchtm  wHkomt  FiaUt,  If  not  the  owner,  IQC  i  If  the  own^r  ^.— ^  90. 


Forcing  PbtttM,  a  misdeineanor.'"^  99. 

'*        •      t.^Itobe: 

tweea  which  such  carriage  shall  be  licensed  to  go^ 
her  of  passsagsrs  ttcsosed  to  be  carried  Insids  and  oatsUa.    Feaalty  Ibr  neglect  in  tMs  partlealar,  ai. 


JVamM  of  Proprigtorot  ^mto  ho  fointoi  ovuUo^  in  leafbie  and  conspicooue  characters,  the  names  of 
the  eitreme  placea  between  which  such  carriage  shall  be  licensed  to  go,  and  also  the  greatevt  naai- 


Cfrlajn  CarHMfOo  »H  to  esrrf  outold^  Pt—tr^n  or  Im^gmfO,  via.  Ihoee.  the  top  or  roof  of  wMch 

hall  be  more  than  8  feet  9  inches  fk-om  the  grcmnd,  or  the  bearlnv  of  which  on  the  ground,  that  la,  the 

distance  between  the  centrea  of  the  traclu  of  tlie  wheels,  shall  bs  Isss  than  4  ftti  9  Inches.    Penalty 


91.-^37. 

iAiiggago  on  a«  Roef  net  to  eceMd  a  eorUim  HnghU  vis.  19  foH  9  inches  ft«m  the  ground  on  a  carrtsg* 
drawn  by  4  or  more  borsea ;  and  10  fleet  9  Incbea  from  ditto.  If  on  a  carriage  drawn  by  9  or  9  horses. 
Driver  of  any  carriage  where  atich  offence  Is  committed  liable  in  a  penalty  of  5(.— )  49. 

The  clauses  in  the  act  9  4t  3  Will.  4.  c.  190.  relating  to  the  distribution  of  ohtaide  passengers,  dbc 
have  been  repealed  by  the  act  9  ^  4  Will.  4.  c.  48.,  which  snhstitntw  ibe  (bHownig  In  their  atead. 

Jfimhor  ofeitttiio  Paoooitgero,  fe.^kny  Ucenaed  stage  carriage  with  4  wheels  or  more,  the  top  or 
roof  of  which  ahall  not  be  more  than  8  feet  9  inches  ft'om  the  fronnd,  and  the  bearinf  nf  which  oa  the 
ground  eball  not  be  lesa  than  4  feet  6  inches  from  the  centre  of  the  tracks  of  the  wheels,  if  such  car- 
riage shall  be  licensed  to  carry  any  nnmber  not  more  than  9  passengers,  shall  be  allowed  to  carry  not 
more  than  6  of  such  paaeenfers  outalde  i  and  if  licenned  to  carry  more  than  9  and  not  more  than  19 
pnaaengers,  shaU  be  allowed  to  carry  not  more  than  8  of  such  passengers  outside ;  and  If  license  to 
carry  more  than  19  and  not  more  than  15  passengers,  shall  be  allowed  to  carry  not  more  than  II  of 
aadl  passengers  outside ;  and  if  licensed  to  carry  mors  than  19  and  not  more  than  18  pasaengera,  shaD 
be  allowed  to  carry  not  mors  than  19  of  anch  passengers  outside  i  and  If  licensed  to  carry  any  greatsv 


namber  than  18  passengers,  shall  be  allowed  to  carry  not  more  than  9  additional  passei  _ 
fbr  every  3  additional  passengers  which  such  carriafe  shall  be  so  licensed  to  carry  in  the  whole  ;  pro- 
vided that  in  no  case  a  greater  anmber  of  passengers  shall  be  carried  on  the  outside  than  Is  authorised 
by  the  licence.    If  more  be  carried,  driver  to  forfeit  91.--^  9. 

Driver.  Ouard,  md  CkUdron  tn  lap,  not  to  be  counted  as  paassnfers  i  9  children  wider  7  yean 
rsrJconee  as  1  paasenger.'-l  9. 

A*0  Poroon  toaUon  Luggage  on  tko  JZm/,  nor  more  than  1  person  besides  driver  on  the  boa.  Penally 

JuBtkoo,  Road-OKrooforg^  ToU-koeporot  ^e.  authorised  to  eaase  stags  carriages  and  luggage  to  bs 
measured ;  any  passenger  authorised  to  requke  the  driver  to  stop  at  a  toll-gate,  and  to  require  th** 
gate-keeper  to  meaaare  the  carriage  and  loggage*  end  to  count  the  number  of  inside  and  outside  pna- 
aengers. Penalty  on  driver  refusing  to  stop,  U.  i  oa  fate>keeper  neglecting  to  provide  a  meaanre,  or 
refbsing  to  measure  and  count,  91.— (9  St  9  HHU.  4.  c.  190.  |  49.) 

Comdmet  of  l>ri9srf,4«.~«DriverB  quitting  the  box  betbre  a  proper  person  shall  stand  at  the  head  of 
the.  horses ;  such  person  leaving  the  horses  before  some  other  person  shall  he  placed  in  like  manner, 
or  bays  the  command  of  the  horses,  or  before  the  driver  haa  reaomed  Ms  aeal  on  the  box  and  tahea 
the  reins ;  driver  allowing  any  passenger  or  other  person  lo  drive  A>r  him,  or  leaving  the  box  without 
any  reasonable  occaalon,  or  for  a  longer  time  than  Is  absolutely  necessary ;  conceanns  or  mlsplncing 
plates s  guard  discharging  firs-anas  unnecessarily;  driver,  conductor,  or  guard, neglectfaig  to  laka 


care  of  In^gnge ;  asking  mors  than  the  proper  Aire ;  neglecting  to  aocoant  to  his  employer  %  or 
ssulting  or  using  abusive  language  to  any  person  having  travelled,  or  about  to  travel,  as  a  mi 
01  to  any  person  accompanying  the  same  s  shall  in  each  and  every  snrh  case  forfeit  51.—^  4t. 


ssulting  or  using  abusive  language  to  any  person  I 

r  to  any  person  accompanying  the  same  s  shall  in  _  . 

Drw^kmrnuoH  ^.—Drivers,  conductois,  or  gusrds  having  the  care  of  any  sts||s  carrtaga,  i 
Ins,  through  intoxtcaiion,  negligence,  or  wanton  and  Airloos  driving,  the  safiity  of  any  pasaengar  er 
Ather  person,  or  the  property  of  the  owner  of  sgch  carriaga  or  oUkSr  parson,  shall  each  person  as 
eibodfag  ibrfelt  91.--^  491 
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Ommtn  UdkU  for  penalttei,  when  driver  or  gnftrd  I0  not  known,  or  cannot  be  found.—)  40. 

lUUwaf  Profrietora  are  to  render  accounta  of  the  pastengerB  conveyed  along  the  fame  to  the  Stamp 
Ofllce,  and  to  gfve  security  to  keep  and  render  fucfa  acconnta,  and  to  pay  the  dutsef.'— )  $  50,  51. 

Trtumn  way  eattmnmi  with  ptoprieton  of  railway!  fbr  the  duties  chargeable  on  pae#enf en  con- 
veyed by  them.— ^  oS. 

HAIL  Coaches  are  under  the  reffalationa  of  the  poet-master  general ;  and  the  enactmenu  In  this 
act  as  to  plates,  inscriptions,  outside  passengers,  and  luggage,  do  not  extend  to  them ;  but  the  other 
ngulfKions  as  to  the  cenduct  of  drivers,  guards,  Am.  do  apply  to  tbeai«  Mail  coaches  have  only  fbar 
OQtstde  passengers ;  one  on  the  box,  and  three  immedlatelv  behind  the  box.  No  passenger  allowed 
to  sit  beside  the  guard.  The  rate  of  traveJIing,  the  time  allowed  for  stoppages,  the  quantity  of  lug- 
gaga  to  be  carried,  dte.  are  all  regulated  by  ilie  post^master  general. 

COAL  (DtuSttmkull/  Dn.  SUenkooUn  /  Tr.  Charbon  de  terre  ;  Ger,  Steinkohlen  f 
It  Cw^omfotftiU  t  Lat  IdUumihrax  /  Port  Carvoei  de  iorra^  ou  de  pedra  ;  Raa.  Ugo^i 
Kamttmoe  /  Sp.  Carbonee  dt  titrta,  Carbonet  de  piedta  ,•  8w.  Stenkol).  This  highly 
iBoportniH  eomboatiblo  mineittl  is  divided  hy  mineriiogiaU  into  tke  thiee  great  fitmiliea  of 
Uack  eiMl,  uninflaaunable  coaii  aiid  brc»wn  cod ;  each  of  thete  being  again  divided  into 
iMny  •tthordinato  apeciflt. 

AU  dM  common  coals,  ag  date  coal,  foliated  ooel,  cannel  ooal,  dccu,  belong  to  the  black  coal 
htufy,  81«le  9snA  foliated  eottl  ia  found  in'  vifeat  qnantideB  in  Durhnm  and  Northumber- 
Uad,  at  Wbitebaven  in  Gnmberlaad,  in  the  river  district  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  dec  Th$ 
beat  Newcaatb  ooal  kindlee  enaiiy ;  in  boroing  it  cakee  or  runa  together  into  a  solid  maaa, 
Mntting  ft  great  deal  of  heat,  aa  well  an  of  amoke  and  flame;  it  laavea  a  small  quantity  of 
kaavy,  dwknsuloQred  residanm  or  ashes.  Most  of  the  8cotdi  ooak  are  what  are  fiimUiarly 
called  open  burning  coakk  They  do  not  last  so  kmg  as  the  Newcastle  ooal,  yield  less  heat, 
do  not  cake  or  ran  together  m  burning,  and  usoally  leave  a  considerable  quantity  of  light, 
iHiitB  ashes.  They  make,  however,  a  very  pleasant,  cheerful  fire ;  and*  for  most  house* 
koid  purposes,  the  best  fire  is  said  to  be  made  of  a  mtztiire  of  SooCch  and  Newcastle  coaL 

Cannel  ooal  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the  Newcastle  pits,  in  Ayrshire,  dec ;  but  the 
largest  beds  of  it,  and  of  the  purest  kind,  are  near  Wigan  in  Lancashire.  It  bums  with  % 
beautiful  clear  flame,  emitting  a  great  deal  of  light,  but  not  a  great  deal  of  heat.  It  takes  n 
food  polish ;  and  articles  made  <^  it  are  often  passed  off  for  pnre  jet 

The  unioflammable  coals  are  those  known  by  the  namee  of  Welsh  culm  or  stone  coal, 
KiOurany  coal,  and  the  hlind  or  deaf  coal  of  Scotland,  lliese  coals  are  difBeuU  to  kindle, 
which  has  given  rise  to  theif  name ;  but  when  once  thotnoghly  igmted,  thoj  bum  for  a  long 
tine :  they  make  a  hot,  glowing  fire,  Hke  charooal,  without  either  flame  or  smoke ;  but  owing 
ta  their  emitting  notions  vapoun,  they  cannot  be  need  m  dwelling  houaei,  though  they  are 
in  eo&sidertble  demand  among  malsteca,  dyers,  dec 

Brown,  or  Bovey  xxial,  so  (»lled  from  its  being  princtpaOy  fonnd  at  Bovey  near  Exeter,  it 
fight  yicUs  but  litde  heat  in  burning,  and  is  oeuora  used  as  ftieL 

In  all,  about  eeventv  species. of  coal  are  aaid  to  be  inqnirted  into  London,  of  which /brfy- 
tfse  aire  sent  from  Newcastle!  Of  course,  many  of  them  differ  firom  each  other  by  almost 
mpereeptible  degrees,  and  can  only  be  distinguished  by  iboee  thoroughly  oonvenant  with 
the  trade 

Origmif  CeaL  Phen&mma  9f  Combvationf  ^Cv— Coal  tiods^  or  streta, lie  among  diooe 
«f  gravel,  sand,  chalki  day,  dto.  which  form  great  part  of  the  present  niifoce  of  the  earth, 
and  have  been  evidently  accumulated  during  remote  ages  by  the  agency  of**  moving  water," 
—similar  to  accnmolations  now  in  prooess  of  formation  at  the  mouths  ef  all  great  rivers^ 
and  in  die  bottoms  of  lakes  and  seas.  When  them  strata  had,  by  long  contact  and  pres> 
•ure^  been  aoUdified  into  a  rocky  crust  to  the  earth,  this  crust  by  subsoquent  oonvnlaons  of 
nature,  of  which  innumerable  other  proofii  renMun,  has  been  in  various  parts  broken  and 
heaved  up  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  so  as  to  form  the  greater  part  of  ow  dry  or  habitable 
land ;  in  some  places  appearing  as  lofty  mountains,  in  others  as  extended  plains.  In  many 
sitnatioos,  the  finetore  of  the  cruat  exhibits  the  edges  of  the' various  distmct  strata  found  in 
M  grven  thickness  of  it  When  the  fracture  has  the  fosm  of  n  prettpitowi  diff,  those  edges 
appenr  one  abo^  another,  like  the  edges  pi  piled  planks  er  books ;  but  often  also  they  are 
met  with  in  horiaontal  sucoession  along  a  plafai,  as  the  edges  ofm  pile  of  books  laid  down 
■pen  a  table;  or  tbev  may  be  seen  aurrounding  hills  ef  gramie  wUeh  protrude  through 
ttem.  Ceel,  and  other  nreoious  minerals,  were  first  discovered  by  men  at  the  fractures  of 
the  stmta  above  described,  and  by  his  continued  digging  of  the  strata  er  veins  he  haa  gra. 
dually  formed  the  vast  excavations  called  mines.  When  it  was  at  last  discovered,  that  adi 
the  woiiii  over,  the  mineral  strata  occur  among  themaelvea  in  nearly  the  same  order  or  suo- 
ciettsioii,  so  that  the  exposure  any  where.of  a  poition  of  one  stratum  is  a  good  indication  of 
the  other  strata  lying  near,  the  operations  of  the  miner  became  of  much  surer  result,  and 
expensive  boring  through  superior  strata  mig^t  be  prudently  undertaken,  even  where  ne 
•apnotmen  of  the  desired  but  more  deeply  buried  aubstance  bad  yet  been  seen. 

before  the  discofeiy  of  coal  mines,  or  the  invention  of  cheap  means  of  working  theqi^ 
wood  tras  the  general  fuel  of  the  earth ;  and  in  many  countries  where  the  arts  have  not 
•nrach  flourished,  it  Is  still  the  chief  fuel.  Coal,  However,  for  many  porporas,  answen  much 
iMtler  than  wood.    Now,  coal  and  wood,  although  in^appeareaoe  00  difleisent,  are  in  their 
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ultimate  composition  very  nearly  allied.  They  both  hate  ibr  their  basis  or  chief  ingrodidDt 
the  Bubslance  called  by  the  chemists  carbon ,  and  for  their  chief  other  ingredient,  the  sulv* 
stance  called  hydrogen,  which,  when  separated,  exists  in  the  form  of  air  or  gas.  The  hy- 
drogen is  easily  driven  away  or  volatilised  from  either  coal  or  wood,  by  heating  in  a  close 
plac« ;  and  when  it  is  caught  and  preserved,  it  forms  the  gas  now  used  to  light  oar  streets 
and  public  buildings.  What  remains  of  coal,  after  being  so  treated,  is  the  snbstance  called 
coke  i  and  what  remains  of  wood,  similarly  treated,  is  the  substance  .called  ehnrcoaif — ^both 
being  nearly  pure  carbon,  but  diifering  as  to  the  states  of  compactness.  This  kindred  nature 
of  coal  and  wood  does  not  surprise,  when  the  fact  is  known,  that  much  of  oar  coal  is  really 
transformed  wood ;  many  coal  mines  being  evidently  the  remains  of  antediluvian  forests,  swept 
together  in  the  course  of  the  terrestrial  changes  already  alkided  to,  and  afterwards  aolidified 
.  to  the  state  now  seen.  In  Aese  mines,  the  species  of  the  plants  or  trees  which  formed  tbom 
are  still  quite  evident  in  abundant  specimens  mixed  often  with  the  remnants  of  the  anitMie 
which  inhabited  the  earth  at  the  same  time.  The  extensive  peat^tneases  now  existing  on 
the  surface  of  the  eanh,  consist  chiefly  of  vegetable  remains  in  an  early  stage  of  the  kind 
of  change  which  terminates  in  the  formation  of  ooaL 

A  substance  which,  like  coal  or  virood,  cheaply  answers  the  purpose  of  prodaeting  greet 
heat  and  light,  is  celled  fnel,  and  the  phenomenon  of  that  production  is  eaUed  combustioD. 
Now,  modem  discoveiy  has  ascertained  that,  in  every  instance,  combustion  is  meiely  mi 
appearance  which  accomfianies  the  mutual  action,  when  very  intense,  of  two  subetafices  in 
the  act  of  forming  an  intimate  or  ohemicAl  union.  Where  that  act  is  less  energetic,  the 
heat  produced  is  less  intense,  and  there  is  no  light  Thus  water  and  sulphuric  acid  wheo 
mixing  produce  great  beat  but  no  light  Water  and  quicklime  produce  etili  greater  heat ;  sol^ 
ficient,  it  is  known,  to  set  fire  to  a  ship  in  which  the  mixture  unfdrtonately  occun.  It  is  an 
occurrence  of  the  same  kind  when  heat  is  evolved  from  an  acid  dissolving  a  metal ;'  and  it 
is  still  of  the  same  kind  when  a  mass  of  coal  or  wood  in  a  fire-grate  is,  with  the  appearance 
of  combustion,  undergoing  solution  in  tiie  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  >  In  this  last  case^ 
however,  the  temperature  of  the  fuel  is^  by  the  very  intense  action,  faised  so  much  that  the 
fuel  becomes  incandescent  or  luminous ;  an  appearance  assumed  by  every  substance,  whethsr 
burning  or  not,^-of  a  stone,  for  instance,  or  piece  of  metal, — when  heated  beyond  the  tenn 
perature  indicated  by  800**  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  The  inferior  degrees  of  such 
incandescence  are  called  red  heat  £  the  superior  degrees  ivhite  heaf.  The  reason  why  any 
strongly  heated  body  throws  out  light,  we  cannot  yet  explain.  When  a  quantity  of  wood 
or  coal  has  been  burned  to  ash  in  a  confined  portion  of  air,  the  tvhole  of  the  fuel,  vaniAed 
from  view,  is  held  in  solution  by  the  air,  as  salt  is  held  in  water,  and  is  again  reeoverable  by 
the  art  of  the  chemist  The  phenomenon  of  common  fire,  or  combu^tion^  then,  is  merely 
the  fuel  being  chemically  dissolved  in  the  air  of  the  atmosphere.  If  the  fuel  has  nofhiag 
volatile  in  it  as  is  true  of  pure  carbon,  and  therefore  nearly  true  of  coke  and  charcoal,  it 
bums  with  the  appenrance  of  red-hot  stones  ;  but  if  there  be  an  ingredient  as  hydrogeo, 
which,  on  being  heated,  readily  assumes  the  form  of  air,  that  ingredient  dilates  before  burn- 
ing, snd  in  the  act  produces  the  more  bulky  incandescence  caUed  flame. 

The  two  great  purposes  which  combustion  serves  to  man,  are  to  give  light  and  heat  By 
4he  former  he  may  be  said  to  lengthen  censidemMy  the  duration  of  hie  natural  erietence; 
for  he  converts  the  dismal  and  almost  useless  night  into  what  for  mafiy  ends,  serves  him  at 
well  as  day ;  and  by  the  latter,  besides  converting  winter  into  any  climate  which  he  desires^ 
be  is  enabled  to  effect  most  important  mutations  on  many  of  the  substances  which  natnm 
offers  for  his  use;  and,  since  the  invention  of  the  steam  ei^ne,  he  makes  heat  perform  a 
great  proportion  of  the  work  of  society.  Prom  these  considerations  may  be  perceived  the 
importance  of  having  fire  at  command ;  end,  as  the  cheapest  means  of  commanding  fire,  olf 
iiaviiig  abundance  of  ooal. 

In  respect  to  the  natural  supply  of  ooal,  Britain,  among  the  nations,  is  most  singolai^ 
favoured :  much  of  the  eurface  of  the  country  coneealii  under  it  continuous  and  thick  bedk 
of  that  valuable  mineral^ — ^vastly  mote  precious  to  us  than  wotild  have  been  mines  of  the 
precious  metals,  like  thone  of  Peru  and  Mexico;  for  coal,  since  applied  to  the  steam  engine, 
is  really  hoarded  power,  applicable  to  almost  every  purpose  which  human  labour  directed  by 
ingenuity  can  aoeompILih.  It  is  the  possession  of  her  coal  mines  which  has  rendered 
Britain,  in  relation  to  the  whole  world,  what  a  city  is  to  the  rural  district  which  surrounde 
it, — the  producer  and  dispenser  of  the  rich  products  of  art  and  industry.  CalHng  her  ooal 
mines  the  coal  cellars  of  the  great  city,  there  is  in  them  a  supply,  which,  at  the  present  rata 
of  expenditure,  vrill  last  for  S,000  years  at  least;  and  therefore  a  provision  which,  aa  coming 
improvements  in  the  arts  of  life  will  naturally  effort  economy  of  fuel,  or  substiiiition  of 
other  means  to  effect-similar  purposes,  may  be  rcgnTded  as  Inexbauslible. 

The  comparative  values  of  the  different  kinds  of  fuel  have  been  ascertained  by  finding 
how  much  ice  a  certain  quantity  of  the  different  kinds,  while  burning,  will  melt ;  and  lhua» 

,   1  lb.  of  good  eoal       -         .   meks  of  ice  00  Itm.  I     1  lb.  of  good  wood       •      mslts  of  ice  dS  Iba. 

—  coke       -  -  —       iH  do.  I  —        poRt  -  —  18  do. 

cbar«oalorwood  — -      IB  do.  [  —       hydfoffengas  ^       XTOdo. 
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Hie  kinds  or  dilferenees  of  coal  depend  on  the  companitiTe  proportions  in  them  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  and  of  earthy  imparities  totally  tncorabustibie.  While  some  species  of  coal 
contain  nearly  a  third  of  their  weight  of  hydrogen,  others  haTo  not  a  fiftieth.  The  former 
kinds  are  flaming  coal,  pleasing  in  parlenr  fires,  and  fit  for  tlie  manufacture  of  gas.  Tho 
other  kinds — some  of  the  Wekh  stone  coal,  for  instance — will  only  burn  when  in  largo 
heaps,  or  when  mixed  with  more  inflammable  coal ;  they  have  no  flame.  When  flaming 
coat  is  burned  where  a  suiSciency  of  oxygen  cannot  pass  through  or  enter  above  the  fire,  to 
combine  with  and  consume  the  hydrogen  as  &8t  as  it  rises,  a  dense  smoke  is  given  out,  con- 
sisting of  hydrogen  and  carbon  combined  in  the  proportions  which  form  a  pitchy  substance. 
The  Welsh  coal  above  mentioned  dm  as  little  give  oat  smoke  as  flame,  and  hence  is  now 
much  used  in  great  breweries^  and  in  the  steam  engine  fumaees  of  towns,  where  smoke  is  a 
serious  nuisance. 

According  to  Mr.  Kirwan, 
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100  parts  of  the  best  English  coal  give,  of  coke  630  by  Mr.  Jars. 

100  do. 73-0  ificlm. 

lOOdo.Neweastlado.         ...        580  Dr.  Watson. 

The  foliated  or  nibical  coa],  and  slate  coal,  are  chiefly  used  as  fuel  in  private  houses ;  the 
caking  coals,  for  smithy  forges ;  the  slate  coal,  from  its  keeping  open,  answers  best  for  giving 
irreat  heats  in  a  wind  fomace,  as  in  distillation  on  a  large  scale  ;  and  glance  coal,  found  in 
Stafibrdshire,  is  used  for  drying  grain  and  malt.  The  coals  of  South  Wales  contain  less 
^latile  matter  than  either  the  English  or  the  Scotch ;  and  hence,  m  equal  weight,  produce 
a  double  quantity  of  cast  iron  in  Rmelting  the  ores  of  this  metal.  It  b  supposed  that  3  parts 
of  gtKKl  Newcastle  coal  are  equivalent,  as  fuel,  to  4  parts  of  good  Scotch  coal. 

Consitmptimt  of  Coal  Number  of  Persons  engaged  in  the  Trade,  Supply  of  Coal-^ 
The  great  repowtories  of  coal  in  this  kingdom  are  in  Northumlierland  and  Durham,  whence 
Lovdon  and  most  parts  of  the  south  of  England  are  at  prcflent  supplied;  in  Cumberland, 
whence  large  quantities  of  coal  are  exported  to  Ireland ;  and  in  Staffordshire,  Derbyshire, 
Lancashire,  Torkshire,  Ijcicestershire,  Warwickshire,  South  Wales,  &c.  In  Scotland,  coal 
is  found  in  the  Lothians,  Lanarkshire,  Renfrewshire,  Ayrshire,  and  other  counties.  In 
Ireland,  coal  is  both  de/icient  in  quantity  and  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  turf  forms  the  great  article  of  fuel. 

Mr.  Taylor,  an  experienced  coal  owner  and  oaat  agent,  estimates  the  annual  consumption  of  coal  in 
4l1re«t  Britain,  as  follows  :— 

The  annual  rend  of  eosis  earried  coastwise  (torn  l>tirham  and  Northumberland  is 

Home  consiimptinn,  say  one  fifth         ..*...... 

Which  qnantity  lupplics  ab(tlft  5,000,000  persons;  and  supposing  the  whole  popntation 
of  Great  Britain  to  be  15,000,000,  this  must  be  trebled  ;  fc»r  thnu(th  lhei>e  two  thirds  of 
popiilrilion  ore  perhaps  less  able  to  afford  fuel,  yet  takini?  into  con»Iii«iri\tlon  the  nianu- 
fiifiluring  districts,  and  the  cheapness  of  coal  in  the  ioiertor,  tlie  eiliuiate  will  not  be 
too  high  -.--- 

Consumed  by  Ifon  works,  say  MO,OOO.tons  of  metalf  to  produce  whirh  requires  at  Icnst  4 
times  the  quantity  of  coal  la  nialciog  even  pig  uietai,  and  the  extraordinary  consump- 
tion In  the  Cornwall,  &c.  mines        .....--- 

Coniomed  in  great  Brhaia       .-         .-         .-  -  •.- 

Sxported  to  Ireland,  say  .-•..-•-• 


3,^,'000 
660,000 


11,880,000 


Total  tons,  exclusive  of  foreign  exportation 


3,000.000 

14,880,000 

700,000 

— -•* 

15,580,000 


This  estimate  does  not  differ  msterially  from  thni  of  Mr.  Stevenson  {Edinburgh  EnejfC.  art.  Rnglandy 
p.  740),  and  Mr.  BakewaO^lses  fo*t) ;  and  may  be  regarded  a*  suAciently  acturatu. 

Mr.  Buddie  of  WsUsend,  an  extremely  well  informed  coal  engineer,  gives  the  following 
estimate  of  the  number  of  penons  engaged  in  the  different  dcpartincnU  of  the  coal  trwle 
on  the  Tyne  and  Wear,  in  tho  conveyance  of  coal  to  London,  and  in  the  London  coal 
trade : —  ' 

•*I  hold  a  paper  m  my  hand  stating  the  number  of  people  employed  in  tlie  coal  trade  irt 
Mch  departaient  I  wonld  beg  to  observe,  the  returns  from  the  Tytie  are  official  documents ; 
from  the  Wear  I  have  no  letums,  but  H  is  by  an  ap^irosimate  calculation.  The  numlier  of 
persons  employed  nn^-groMnd  on  U»e  Tyne  are,-*4nen,  4,937;  boys,  3,654;  together, 
%491 ;  sl»v»iroiiiid,*-'BMn,  %flA&  \  boys  718 ;  making  3,i6d;  mJunf  the  total  em^oyed 
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in  the  miiiM  above  and  bdow  gnmnd,  1  l,95i,  which  ici  nnmd  nomhen  I  eefi  12,000,  be- 
ctLum  I  am  pretty  eure  there  were  iome  otniesions  in  the  retciine.  On  the  river  Wear,  I 
conceive  there  are  9,000  employed;  making  S  1,000  employed  in  digging  the  ooel,  and 
delivering  it  to  the  shipe  on  the  two  rtvera.  From  the  best  calculations  I  have  been  able  to 
make,  it  would  appear  that,  averaging  the  coasting  vessels  that  cany  ooab  at  the  size  of 
220  London  chaldrons  ea^  vessel,  there  would  be  1,400  vessels  employed,  which  would 
require  15,000  seamen  and  boys.  I  have  made  a  snmBaiy.  There  are,  seamen,.  15,000; 
pitmen  and  above-ground  people  employed  at  the  coUerise,  21,000 ;  keelmen,  coal-boatnten, 
casters,  and  trimmers,  2,000 :  making  the  total  number  employed  in  what  I  call  the  Nortb* 
em  Coal  Trade,  38,000.  In  London,  whippers,  lightermen,  and  so  forth,  5,000 ;  hdon, 
agents,  &c  on  the  Coal  Exchange,  2,600 ;-— 7,500  in  all,  in  Ixmdoli.  Making  the  grand 
total  in  the  North  country  and  London  departments  of  the  trade,  45,500.  This  does  not, 
of  course,  include  the  peraons  employed  at  the  outports  in  disobarging  tlie  ships  there.** 

In  another  place,  Mr.  Buddie  states,  that  '*  colliers  are  always  (mid  by  the  pieee,"  and  eon* 
sequently  their  wage%  although  at  the  same  rate  per  chakiron,  vaiy  aceonling  to  the  quan- 
tity of  work  they  have  to  do ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  average,  they  vaiy  so  very  con- 
siderably :  they  have  varied  ftora  14s.  a  week,  to,  in  some  instances,  40e.  **  The  coDien 
ran  earn  up  to  5s.  or  even  more  per  day ;  but  thete  is  not  full  employment  for  them ;  th^ 
sometimes  do  not  earn  more  than  hsjf  thai  sum ;  2«.  6<2.  is  the  certain  wages  that  they  are 
hired  to  receive  from  their  employersy  whether  th^  are  employed  or  net ;  that  is,  conse- 
quently, a  tax  on  the  coal  owner,  during  ^  suspension  of  his  colliery  from  any  accident 
The  men  have  the  option  of  finding  work  elsewhere ;  but  if  they  cannot  do  this,  they  may 
call  upon  their  master  to  pay  them  14«.  per  week ;  ^  was  15#.  a  week  till  1828." 

We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  lay  any  estimates  before  our  readers  of  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  the  other  branches  of  the  coal  trade ;  but  taking  into  view  the  propoiw 
tion  which  the  trade  on  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear  bears  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  9» 
shown  in  Mr.  Taylor's  statement,  we  are  inclined  to  think  thai  thei  total  number  of  persons 
directly  engsged  in  Che  coal  tnu!e  may  be  set  down  at  from  160,000  to  160,000. 

The  importance  of  coal  as  a  necessary  of  life,  and  the  degree  in  which  our  superiority  IB 
arts  and  manu&ctures  depends  upon  our  obtaining  supplies  of  it  at  a  cheap  rate,  has  i 
rally  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  question  as  to  tlie  period  when  the  c 

of  the  coal  mines  n)ay  be  anticipated.  But  the  investigations  hitherto  made  w  U>  the  i ^^ 

tude  and  thickness  of  the  different  coal-bcda^  anii  the  extent  to  which  tbey  may  be  vnoi^hl, 
are  too  vague  and  unsatisfactoiy  to  afibrd  grounds  for  formyig  any  thing  like  a  tolerably 
near  approximation  to  a  solution  of  this  question.  But  such  as  they  are,  they  are  suffieieilt 
to  show  that  mtmy  centuries  must  elapse  before  posterity  can  feel  any  serious  difficultioi 
from  a  diminished  supply  of  coal.  Acconlmg  to  Mr.  Taylor,  whose  estimate  of  the  con- 
eumption  of  coal  is  given  above,  the  coal-fields  of  Durham  and  Northumberland  are  ad^* 
quate  to  furnish  the  present  annual  supply  for  more  than  1,700  years.  We  subjoin  Mf^ 
Taylor's  estimate, 

ESTIHATI  or  TUB  EXTBIT  aHD  PbODUCB  OF  THV  DUBRAM  ABft  NOBTHimBBatABB  COAI^nBLOSk 

**  Prom  Bonth  Bhlslds  southward  to  Castle  Eden,  SI  mlteii ;  thenca  westward  to  Wsst  Aock- 
land,  39  miles ;  north-eact  from  West  Auckland  to  Eltrlacbam,  S}  mUss  i  and  then  te 
Shields,  tt  mil6s  ;  being  an  extent  of  area  of  ....••    fiM 

JfortkumUrlMi, 
**  Prom  ShieUU  northward,  S7  miles,  by  an  average  breadth  of  ^bUss  •         «         •>   MS 

—  iiy 

JP#rlJeii  sxMvalsd. 
**  In  Darhan^  OB  Tyne,  say           •••^•«*«.g| 
—         en  Wear       •.  40 

«'tolforthambertaBd,sayUmlleshyt   ••• fl6 

—  105 

**  Esttmatlng  the  workahle  coal  strata  at  aa  avsrags  ihlekneseof  IS  feei«  lbs  eeatents 

of  1  equaro  mHe  will  be  IMOO.OOO  tons,  and  of  73S  square  miles        ...    9,000,480,000 

**  ]>edttet  one  third  part  for  loss  hj  small  eoai,  iBtarseplions  hv  dikes,  aadecher  faMer* 

miitlons     --         --         -•*'^^.  .  -         -   1,00,100,000 

AesMilBder      -   0,046,no.flOO 

**  This  renutlnder  is  ade<iuiite  to  sopply  the  present  v<*nd  finoai  Nsweastle,  SaDderUBd,  llwtloj, 
■Ivth,  and  Stockton,  of  Zfitnjmo  tons,  fhr  a  period  of  f ,7t7  years. 

^  It  will  be  vaderatuod  that  iMe  ertimaie  of  the  quantity  of  ooal  In  DnilMn  and  NorthifttihcHand 
ean  only  be  an  approximaiinn,  ei^ieclaUy  as  the  snuth-eositrn  coal  diotrict  of  Darham  it  yet  niOMSt 
wtioNv  unexplored ;  but  the  attempt  is  nuide.  In  the  bope  of  aatinfying  your  I^rdt;bips  that  no 
on  need  he  eptertaUied  of  iMs  valuahle  mineral  belag  exhausted  fcr  many  fiuure  gsne* 
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**  There  if  also  •  «OMld«rmble  extent  of  coel-field  in  the  northera  end  sofitli-weeteni  dletricte  of 
WoTtbufnberland ;  but  the  foregoing  comprinee  tbat  w 
ftble  for  exportation."— (X.tfrtf«^  Report,  1899,  p.  114.) 


NoTtliufnberland ;  bat  the  foregoing  comprinee  tbat  which  ie  eonlinuoua,  end  moet  euitable  aodavell* 
■  * »  for  exportation."— (X.tfrrf»'  Report,  18»,  p.  1«4.) 


Dr.  Bucklaod,  the  oelebreted  geologist,  considera  this  estimate  as  very  gneatiy  exaggerated ; 
bat  in  his  ezarainaUcNi  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  quotes  and  ap- 
proves a  passage  of  Bakewell's  Geohgy,  in  which  it  is  slated  that  the  ooal-beds  in  South 
Wales  are  alone  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  present  demand  of  England  for  coal  for 
2^000  yeaic    The  pMsage  is  as  followa : — 

'^  Foitnnately  we  have  in  South  Wales,  adjoining  tiie  Bristol  Channel,  an  almost  exhaust- 
lass  supply  of  eoal  and  irwastoaet  which  are  yet  nearly  unwroaght.  It  has  been  ststed,  that 
this  oocii'>field  extends  over  about  1,200  square  miles ;  and  that  there  are  83  beds  of  worka- 
ble ooal»  the  total  average  thiekness  of  which  is  96  feet;  and  the  quantity  contained  in  each 
«fits  is  100»<K)0  tons,  or  66,000,000  tops  per  square  mile.  If  from  this  we  deduct  one  half 
fyf  waste^  and  for  the  minor  extent  of  the  upper  bods,  we  shall  have  a  clear  supply  of  coal 
efual  to  32,000,000  tons  per  square  mile.  Now,  if  we  admit  tbat  6,000,000  tons  from  the 
Northamberlaad  and  Durham  minss  is  equal  to  nearly  one  third  of  the  total  consumption  of 
eoal  in  England,  each  square  mile  of  the  Welsh  coal-field  would  yield  coal  for  100  years' 
eonsufflption;  and  as  there  are  fmm  1,000  to  1,200  square  miles  in  this  coal-field,  it  would 
supply  Ei^fland  with  fiiel  for  2,000  years,  after  all  our  English  coal  mines  are  worked  out!" 

It  is  diecelofe  quite  idle  either  to  prohibit,  or  impose  heavy  duties  on,  the  exportation  of 
eoal,  on  the  ground  of  its  accelerating  the  exhaustion  of  the  mines.  The  abolition  of  the 
expensive  and  destruolive  process  of  sereening-^(9ee  past) — ^^'ill  more  than  balance  any 
export  thai  is  ever  likely  to  take  place  to  foreign  countries. 

ProJUa  of  Coal  Mning,  Coal  Otvnen'  Monepoiy,  4«.»-Tnstead  of  the  business  of  coal 
isining  being,  generally  speaking,  an  advantageous  ooe,  it  is  distinctly  the  reverse.  Sorae- 
tioMi,  no  doubti  large  fortunes  have  been  made  by  individuals  and  associations  engaged  in 
ihis  business ;  but  these  are  rare  instances.  The  opening  of  a  mine  is  a  very  expensive  and 
kaxaidous  operation,  and  of  very  uncertain  result  Collieries  are  exposed  to  an  infinite 
Mmber  of  accidents,  against  which  no  caution  can  guard.  The  chances  of  explosion  have, 
it  is  true,  been  a  good  deal  leesened  by  the  introduction  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  lamp ; 
•ad  sone  mines  are  now  wrought,  that  but  for  the  invention  of  this  admirable  instrument, 
must  have  bean  entirely  abandoned.  But  besides  exploeiont},  which  are  still  every  now  and 
then  occurring,  from  the  caralessncea  of  the  workmen  and  other  contingencies,  mines  are 
tecy  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  creep9,  or  by  the  sinking  of  the  roof,  and  by  drowning,  or  the 
if  niptioa  of  water  firom  old  womngs,  through  fissures  which  cannot  be  seen,  and  oonse* 
gently  cannot  be  guarded  against  8o  greats  indeed,  is  the  hazard  attending  thi?)  sort  of 
property,  that  it  has  never  been  possible  to  efiect  an  insufance  on  a  coal-work,  against  fire, 
water,  or  any  other  accident 

Mr.  Buddie,  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  eoal  trade,  informed  the 
eommittoe  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  ** Although  many  eoUieries,  in  the  bands  of  fortunate 
individuals  and  companies,  have  been,  periiaps  making  more  than  might  be  deemed  a  rea- 
•onable  and  foir  profit,  according  to  their  risk,  like  a  prize  in  a  lottery ;  yet,  as  a  tnule,  tak- 
ing the  whole  capital  employed  on  both  liven,  he  should  say  that  certainly  it  has  not  been 
mh,"^Firtt  Report^  p.  66.)  Again,  being  asked,  **  Wbat  have  the  coal  ownen  on  the  Tyne 
and  Wear,  in  your  opinion,  generally  made  on  their  capital  employed  ?"  he  replied,  <'Ao- 
eofding  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  shouH  think  that  oy  no  meam  ten  per  cent,  has  been 
made  at  timple  inttresi,  without  aUowtng  any  extra  ifttereat  for  the  ndempUon  ofeapUaL'* 
(p.  67.) 

In  addition  to  the  vast  expense  attending  the  sinking  of  shafts,  the  erection  of  steam  en- 
gines, ^cc  and  the  risk  d  accidents,  the  coal,  afier  being  brought  to  the  surfoce,  has  fre- 
quently to  be  conveyed  7  or  8  miles  to  the  place  of  shipping ;  and  those  whose  collieries  are 
in  that  situation,  have  to  pay  way»lemfe  rents,  amountiog,  in  some  cases,  to  500il  a  year, 
for  liberty  to  open  a  communication,  or  a  railroad,  through  the  properties  lying  between 
Ifaem  and  the  shore. 

Much  has  firequently  been  said  of  the  monopoly  of  the  coal  owoers  on  the  Tyne  and  the 
Wear ;  but  we  are  satisfied,  alter  a  pretty  cateful  investigation  of  the  circumstances,  that  no 
ittch  monopoly  has  ever  existed;  and  that|the  high  price  of  coal  in  the  metropolis  is  to  be 
ascribed  wholly  to  the  various  duties  and  charges  that  have  been  laid  upon  it,  from  the  time 
that  it  has  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  owner,  to  the  time  that  it  is  lodged  in  the  cellar  of 
the  oonsiimer.  What  means  have  the  coal  owoen  of  obtaining  a  monopoly  price  for  their 
eoal  ?  They  enjoy  no  excluaive  privileges  of  any  sort ;  they  are  a  numerous  body ;  and  the 
trade  is  as  open  as  any  other  to  all  capitalists  to  engage  in.  The  number  of  planes  on  the 
east  and  west  coasts,  both  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  southern  parts  of  Wales,  from 
which  coals  are  exported,  render  it  quite  visionary  to  suppose  that  any  general  agreement  to 
keep  up  prices  oan  take  place  amongst  the  various  coal  proprietors.  And  though  such  an 
agreement  were  entered  Into,  ii  is  impossible  it  could  be  maintained.  The  power  of  produc- 
ttf  Qpei  gxitatly  ezoeeda  the  pMsent  demand;  many  new  mines  ha^  been  recently  opened. 
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mid  many  othera  %oa1d  be  brougfat  into  actinty  were  die  price  arttfictany  enhanced.  It  it 
true  that  the  coal  owners  referred  to,  having  experienced  the  minoua  eflecta  of  throwing  a 
superabundant  quantity  of  coal  upon  restricted  and  already  giut'ed  markets,  have  occasionaHy 
met  together ;  and  each  having  named  the  price  he  thinka  his  coai  will  command,  and  at 
which  he  intends  to  sell  it,  they  have  proceeded  jointly  to  regulate,  according  to  the  proba- 
ble demand,  the  quantity  that  each  shaH  raise  during  any  ]iartico)ar  period.  By  meant 
of  this  arrangement,  the  supply  and  price  of  coal  have  been  kept,  daring  the  time  it  h«i 
existed,  comparatively  steady.  Common  prudence  prompts  and  jostifiea  soch  an  arrange 
merit;  but  it  also  suggests  the  necessity  of  ledudng  the  priee  <tf  coal  to  the  lowest  level  that 
wiU  afford  the  customary  rato  of  pio6t  For  were  the  price  demanded  by  the  northern  coal 
owners  raised  above  thu  level,  new  mines  wonld  be  opened  in  Dufham  and  Nortbtuaber- 
land ;  the  imports  from  the  Tees,  whence  a  large  supply  of  ezoeUent  coal  tr  atffreteri 
brought  to  the  London  market,  would  be  augmented ;  and  fresh  eompetitors,  from  Swansea 
and  other  places,  would  come  into  the  field  and  onderseB  them.  Government  shoold  en- 
courage and  promote  this  iair  competition ;  but  it  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  ^  equal  jos- 
tice  by  all  tlie  competitors.  It  is  not  to  lend  assistance  to»  or  remove  buidens  firam,  one  sel 
of  adventurers,  which  it  does  not  lend  to  or  remove  from  others.  It  is  no  part  of  its  duty  to 
say  flow  coals,  or  any  species  of  produce,  shall  be  carried  to  market.  It  is  baund  to  give 
every  reasonable  facility  for  the  opening  of  new  channels  or  modes  of  oonveyanoe  betwesii 
all  parts  of  the  country ;  but  it  woald  be  ghiringly  onjust  to  lay  a  tax  on  the  eoals  conveyed 
by  a  particular  channel,  from  which  those  conveyed  by  other  channels  were  exempted. 

Mr.  Buddie  thinks  that  the  aggregate  capital  employed  by  the  coal  owners  on  the  Tyne 
aifiounts  to  about  1,500,000/.  exclusive  of  the  craft  in  the  river;  and  supposing  this  esti- 
mate  to  be  nearly  correct,  it  will  follow,  rilowing  for  the  value  of  the  ^ipa^  that  the  total 
capital  employed  in  the  cod  trade  may  be  moderately  estimated  at  fion  dghi  to  ten  mi^ 
lions ;  an  immense  snm  to  be  ahnost  wholly  at  the  risk  of  tfas  owners,  witSout  any  um^ 
anoe  upon  it 

Progresnve  Comumpiion  of  CoaL  Duties  and  Segulafions  affecting  U,  partieularfy  I* 
the  Port  of  London ^-^^htre  are  no  mines  of  coal  in  either  Greece  oir  Italy ;  and  no  en* 
dence  has  been  produced  to  show  that  the  ancients  had  learned  to  avail  themselves  of  ihii 
most  useful  mineral.  Even  in  Englatid  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  previonsly  to 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  for  the  first  mention  of  it  oeoars  in  a  efaaiter  of 
Henry  III.,  granting  licence  to  the  burgesses  of  Newcastle  to  dig  for  coal.  In  1981,  Neir- 
castie  is  said  to  have  had  a  consideralde  tnule  in  this  article.  About  the  end  of  this  century, 
or  the  beginning  of  the  foarteenth,  coals  began  to  be  imported  into  LondoB^  being  at  first 
used  only  by  smiths,  brewen,  dyers,  soep-beilers,  dec  This  innovation  was,  however  loudly 
complained  of.  A  notion  got  absoad,  that  the  smoke  was  highly  injurious  to  the  pnblia 
health ;  and,  in  1316,  parliament  petitioned  the  king,  Edward  I.,  to  prohibit  the  burning  of 
coal,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  an  intolerable  nuisance^  His  Majes^  issued  a  proclamation 
conformably  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition ;  bat  it  being  but  little  attended  to,  recourse  was  had 
to  more  vigorous  measures;  a  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  being  issued  out,  with  io* 
structlons  to  inquire  as  to  all  who  burned  sea-coal  within  the  city,  or  parts  adjoining,  to  pa* 
nish  them  for  the  first  offence,  by  ^  pecuniary  mulcts  ;**  and  upon  a  second  eflfenoe  to  da* 
roolish  their  furnaces;  and  to  provide  for  the  strict  observance  of  the prodamation  in  aH 
time  to  come. 

But  notwitlistanding  the  efforts  that  were  thus  OMde  to  prohibit  the  me  of  ooal,  and  tfas 
prejudice  that  was  long  entertained  against  it ;  it  continued  progrossively  to  gain  groond. 
This  was  partly,  no  doubt,  owing  to  experience  having  shown  that  coal  smoke  had  not  the 
noxious  influence  ascribed  to  it,  but  fiff  more  to  the  superior  excellenee  of  coal  as  an  article 
of  fuel,  and  the  growing  scarcity  and  consequent  high  price  of  timber.  In  the  leign  of 
Charles  I.  the  use  of  ooal  beeame  universal  in  London,  where  it  has  ever  since  been  used 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  articles  of  fiioL  At  the  Rfstoration,  the  quantity  imported  was  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  about  200,000  chaldrons.  In  1 670,  the  imparts  had  increased  to  270,000 
chaldrons.  At  the  Revolution,  they  amounted  to  al>out  300,000  chaldrona,  and  have  sinoa 
gone  on  increasing  with  the  growing  ma^itede  and  population  of  the  city ;  being,  in  1760, 
about  500,000  chaldrons ;  in  1800,  about  900,000  chaldrons ;  and  at  present  about  1,700,000 
chaldrons. — (CampbelTs  PoUiital  Surttty  of  Great  Briicun,y6L  iL  p.  30.-;  Edingtonontke 
Cf^rrGd(f,p.4l.&c) 

it  might  have  lieen  supposed,  considering  that  coal  is,  in  this  country,  a  prime  neeeasaiy 
of  life,  and  by  far  tlie  most  important  of  all  the  instruments  of  mannfacturing  iadustiy, 
that  it  would  have  been  exempted  from  every  species  of  tax ;  and' that  every  posnUe  facility 
would  have  been  given  for  its  conversance  from  the  mines  to  the  dislriets  in  tha  sooth  e^ 
England,  and  other  places  in  want  of  it  But  such,  we  regret  to  say,  has  not  been  the 
case.  The  ooal  trade  of  Great  Britain  has  been  for  more  than  a  centory  and  a  half  subjected 
to  the  most  oppressive  regulations.  From  a  very  eaHy  period,  the  corporation  had  under* 
taken  the  task  of  weighing  and  measoring  tlie  coal  brought  to  London ;  and  had  been 
aecustomed  to  chas«a  8^  a  ton  for  thair  tronhla.    In  ii^lS^llHipoirer  ta  SMitotfaii  dmga 
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WAS  eoofirmed  to  the  dty  by  roy&l  charter,  it  being  at  the  same  time  ordered  that  no  coa* 
should  be  unladen  from  any  vcasel  till  the  Lord  Mayor  had  given  leave.  The  right  to 
charge  this  sam  according  to  the  chaldron  of  coal,  has  since  been  confirmed  to  the  city  by 
act  of  parliament;  and  as  the  labouring  meters,  notwithstanding  they  have  been  very  well 
paid,  have  received  only  6<L  out  of  the  8<f.,  tlie  balance  of  2d,  per  chaldron,  producing  at 
present  abfiut  20,000/.  a  year,  goes  to  the  dty  treasury. 

Bui  liesides  the  above,  duties  for  dvic  purposes  have  been  laid  on  the  coal  imported  into 
l«ondoO'from  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  downwards.  They  were  originally  imposed  hi  1667, 
after  the  great  fire,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  rebuilding  of  churches  and  other  public  edifices  ; 
and  have  ever  since  been  continued,  to  enable  the  corporation  to  execute  improvemenU»in 
the  dty ;  though  it  is  probable  most  of  our  readers  will  be  inclined  to  think  that  few  im- 
provemeats  eould  be  so  great,  as  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  so  very  important  an  articltf  as 
eoaU  At  present,  a  duty  of  lOiL  per  chaldron,  denominated  the  orphans'  duty,  is  appropriated, 
until  1858,  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  approaches  to  London  Bridge. 

Exclusive  of  the  corporation  duties,  a  duty  payable  to  government  was  laid  on  all  sea' 
bortu^  coal  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  which  was  only  repealed  in  1830.  This  duty  was 
■t  ODoe  glaringly  unjust  and  oppressive :  unjust,  inasmuch  as  it  fell  only  on  those  parts  of 
the  empire  to  which  coals  had  to  be  carried  by  sea ;  and  oppressive,  inasmurh  as  it  amounted 
to  foWJlfll/  per  cent,  upon  the  price  paid  to  the  coal  owner  for  the  coal.  It  is  not  very  easy 
to  calsMte  the  mischief  that  this  tax  has  done  to  the  southern  counties.  We,  however,  are 
satisfied -that  the  depressed  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  the  south,  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  north,  is,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  operation  of  the  coal  tax. 
This  tax,  after  being  long  stationary  at  5^.  a  chaldron,  was  raised  to  9#.  4dl  during  Uie  Idte 
war;  but  was  reduced  to  6s*  in  1824.  But  the  inequality  of  the  tax  was  not  confined  to 
Its  affecting  those  parts  only  of  the  empire  to  which  coal  had  to  be  carried  by  sea.  Even 
there  its  pressure  was  not  equal :  for,  while  it  amounted  to  6s,  a  chaldron,  or  4«.  a  ton,  in 
the  metropolis  and  all  the  south  of  England,  it  only  amounted  to  Is.  7id.  k  ton  on  coal 
carried  by  sea  to  Ireland,  and  to  Is.  8^.  on  that  carried  to  Wales;  while  Scotland  was  for 
nany  yeaia  entirely  exempted  from  the  duty. 

Besides  this  striking  partiality  and  injustice,  various  troublesome  Custom-house  regular 
tions  were  required,  in  consequence  of  diestinctions  being  made  between  the  duties  on  large 
and  small  coal,  between  those  on  coal  and  culm  (a  species  of  coal),  and  coal  and  cinders, 
and  of  coal  being  allowed  to  be  imported  duty  free  into  Cornwall,  Devon,  dec  for  the  use 
of  the  mines.  These  dbtinctions  are  now,  however,  wholly  abolished ;  and  no  duties  exist 
on  coal  except  those  collected  in  London  and  a  tiew  other  ports,  and  appropriated  to  local 
purposes. 

A  small  supply  of  coal  was  of  late  years  brought  to  London  from  Staffordshire,  by 
canal  navigation.  This  coal  was  charged  with  a  duty  of  It.  a  chaldron ;  but  this  is  now 
mlso  repealed. 

The  regulations  to  which  the  sale  and  delivery  of  coals  have  been  subjected  in  the  dty 
of  London,  have  been,  if  possible,  still  mote  objectionable  than  the  duties  imposed  on  them. 
Instead  of  being  sold  by  weight,  all  coals  imported  into  the  Thames  have  been  sold  by  measure. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  the  sort  of  abuses  ^  which  this  practice  lias  given  rise.  It  is  stated 
by  the  celebrated  mathematidan,  Dr.  Hutton,  who,  being  a  native  *of  Newcastle,  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  coal  trade,  that,  **If  one  coal,  measuring  exactly  a  cubic  yard  (nearly 
equal  to  5  bolls),  be  broken  into  pieces  of  a  moderate  size,  it  will  measure  7^  bolls;  if  broken 
very  small,  it  will  measure  9  bolls ;  which  shows  that  the  proportion  of  the  weight  to  the 
measure  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  coals ;  therefore,  accounting  by  weight  is  the  most 
rational  method.''  The  shippers  were  well  aware  of  this,  and  insisted  upon  the  coal 
owners  supplying  them  with  large  coal  only ;  and  to  such  an  extent  was  this  prindple  car- 
ried, that  sJI  coal  for  the  London  market  was  screen ed,  as  it  is  tec-hueally  termed,  or  passed 
over  gmtings,  to  separate  the  smaller  pieces.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  coals  were  sold  in 
all  their  subsequent  stages  by  measure,  no  sooner  had  they  been  delivered  by  the  owner, 
than  it  was  for  the  interest  of  every  one  else  into  whose  hands  they  cime  before  reaching 
the  consumer,  to  break  them  into  smaller  portions.  In  (act,  the  profit  of  many  of  the  re- 
tailers in  London  has  arisen  chiefly  from  the  increase  of  measure  by  the  breakage  of  coal. 
And  Mr.- Brandling,  a  very  intelligent  and  extensive  coal  owner,  sUted  to  the  Commons' 
committee,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  breakage,  coals  are  reduced  in  London  to  a  size  in- 
ferior to  what  they  would  be,  were  they  put  on  board  unscreerudt  and  subjected  to  no  addi^ 
tional  breakage. 

The  statements  now  made  sufiSdently  evince  the  nullity  of  all  the  regulations  enfordng 
the  sale  of  coal  by  correct  measures :  for  even  though  Uiese  regulations  had  been  enforced, 
instead  of  being,  as  they  usually  were,  wholly  neglected,  they  would  have  been  of  almost 
no  use;  inasmuch  as  any  dishonest  dealer  was  as  able  to  cheat,  by  breaking  his  coals  a  little 
amaller  than  usual,  as  if  he  had  sold  th«m  in  deficient  measures. 

The  loss  occasioned  h^  the  useless  process  of  screening  has  been  very  great.  The  quantity 
ef  coal  feperatcd  by  it  1ms  amounted  in  some  cases  to  fh>m  ^Otott  ipcr  cent  of  the  whole; 
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and  th6  (greater  pari  of  diis  reudaa,  containing  m  portion  of  the  very  best  coal,  is  bitmed  tm 
the  apoi,  **  I  have  known/'  says  Mr.  Buddie,  *'  at  one  colliery,  as  many  as  from  90  to  100 
chaldrons  a  day  destroyed.  If  they  were  not  oonsonied,  they  would  cover  the  whole  surface^ 
and  in  the  burnings  of  them  they  are  extremely  destructive ;  thej  destroy  the  crops  • 
great  way  round,  and  we  pay  large  sums  for  injury  done  to  the  crops*  and  for  damage  to  the 
ground.'*^  (Ftr<<  LorcW  Rtp,  pu  72.)  The  waste  of  coal  has  been  in  this  way  enormoiia ; 
and  the  coal  owner  has  been  obliged  to  charge  a  higher  price  upon  the  coal  sold,  in  oider  lo 
indemnify  himself  for  the  loss  of  so  great  a  quantity,  and  for  the  mischief  ha  does  to  otheas 
in  burning. 

The  fact,  that  so  monstrous  a  system  should  have  been  peiaevered  in  for  moie  than  a 
century,  sets  the  power  of  habit  in  reconciling  us  to  the  most  pernicious  absurdities  in  a  vary 
striking  point  of  view.  Happily,  however,  the  nuisance  has  been  at  last  abated ;  iIm 
sale  of  coal  by  weight  taking  away  both  the  temptation  to  break  coai,  and  the  neeesaity  of 
screening. 

But  the  abuses  that  have  infected  the  coal  trade  were  not  confined  to  thoae  that  grav  out 
of  the  duties,  and  the  sale  by  measure.  They  have  insinuated  themselves  Into  most  de- 
partments of  the  business ;  and  to  such  an  extent  have  they  been  carried,  that  it  takes,  ai 
this  moment,  a  larger  sum  to  convey  a  chaldron  of  coal  from  the  jraoA  e  little  below  Londoa 
Bridge,  to  the  consumers  in  the  city,  than  is  iufficitnt  to  defray  the  entire  cost  of  the  eeal 
in  the  north,  including  the  expense  of  digging  them  from  the  mine,  their  ooDveyanoe  to  the 
shore,  landlord's  rent,  Ate!  The  following  sUtement  shows  the  variops  items  that  made 
up  the  price  of  coal  to  the  London  consumer,  in  October,  18^,  distributed  under  their 
proper  heads.  They  have  been  careful!^  abstracted  from  the  evidence  before  the  paiiianientaiy 
committees. 


I       Chaboes  up  to  ths  Tims  or  AaatvAL  la  thb  Post  or  Losaov. 
I  Coal  Owtitr.. 

I     Paid  coal  ofm«r  for  cento       ,.-.--- 
'     Deduct  river  duty  paid  by  bim  for  improvsaient  of  gunderlaad  hariMmr 

Coot  Fkttr. 
Keel  dues,  and  fltUge  (faicladlng  7  miles'  water-carriage) 

Skn  (hontr. 
For  freight,  looludfmr  insurance  of  ship  and  cargo,  pilotage,  teamen**  wages, 
"         •  ••     ••    '     7'ngba»"~'   "* 


wear  and  tear  of  the  sbip  and  materials,  dlsctaarging  ballast,  Jtc. 


JVtiiiictps/  Z>Mf. 
River  duly,  as  above 
Pier  duty,  lights,  4bc.  paid  by  ship 


CSABoas  m  TBB  Poar  or  Loaooa. 


Govenmtni  TVs        ••••.-• 
Jgnnie^voi  /7ve#. 

Trinity  and  Nore  UgbCs,  umaage  doty,  Trinity  Hoass  fbr  bal- 
last, ftc.  ........ 

Entries,  Ac.  .--..-- 

Corporation  of  London  metags    .  •  «  -  - 

Ditto  orphans'  dues  ...... 

Ditto  roeter*§  pay  and  allowance  .... 

Ditto  market  dues  -  -  - 

Ditto  Lord  Mayor's  groaadage,  dko.        •  .  •  • 

Diuo  land  meUge  ...... 

Ditto  undertaker    -  -  ..... 

Coal-whlppers       -  -  -  •  -  -  - 

Ctd  f\uUr. 

Factorage  and  del  credere  commissloa    •  •  •  - 

Coal  Merchant* 

Buyer's  commission  ...... 

Lighterage  ----.--- 

Cartage       ........ 

Credit 

Shootage     .----... 

Add  for  even  money  -.•••. 


£  tf.  d. 
0  0  3 
0    0    5^ 


0  ft 

0  Si 

0  4 

0  10 

0  4 

e  1 

•  Oi 

0  g 

0  1 

1  7 


(flee  Cms.  Rep.  p.  8.) 
Add  for  discount,  turmga,  and  trngrrnkm*  (see  same  lUp.  p.  0.) 


Making  the  price  paid  by  ths  i 

Which  is  thus  apportioned  >^ 
Coal  owner  for  ooal         •.••••• 
Ship  owner,  Jcc.  for  voyage  to  London  .... 

Government  duty,  corporation  charges,  and  Londoa  coal  metchant 


iC  «.  4. 


0  14    0 
0    0    3 


0    3    3 


0    8    Of 


0    0    8^ 


0    0   0 


0   4    41 
0    0    4> 


0  14    St 


0  IS    0 

0  II    5| 

1  ft    fti 


£  a.  d. 


Olt    V 


0  U    91 


1    9 

sio' 


^  t  10   7h 


*  Scorage  and  ingrain  frere  allowanoes  that  fnw  out  of  the  aystsm  of  setllag  by  measars.    As 
this  system  is  now  repealed,  it  ia  uaDScessary  to  descrthe  theoi. 
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or  tlieve  eharcM  but  Httle  reduction  need  be  looked  for  In  tboee  inennred  fn  the  rlrert  Tyne  and 
Wear,  and  hi  the  rate  of  freifht :  and  aa  the  frovernment  duty  of  09.  per  chaldron  has  been  abolished, 
the  chargen  that  admit  of  Airtber  reduction  are  the  municipal  dnea,  and  tboee  attending  the  delivery 
of  coal  to  the  eonsnmera  ;  and  in  these,  certainly,  there  ie  ample  room  for  retrenchment. 

Of  the  Itema  which  make  up  the  mm  of  As.  4y.  of  cbarges  in  the  port  of  London,  a  turn  of  1«.  Si. 
CiOd.  aa  orphan  duty,  appropriated  to  tbe  new  bridre,  and  4d.  ai  corporation  metage)  ia  a  tpeelet  of 
public  tax.  Ro  soon,  however,  as  the  term  for  which  the  orpiian  duty  is  appropriated  has  e.Tpired,  it 
ought  to  be  abolbhed  {  and  it  would  be  highly  desirable  were  some  means  ihen  also  found  of  indemni- 
fying tbe  corporation  for  tbe  4d.  of  metage  claimed  by  them ;  inasmuch  as  the  abolition  of  these  duties 
would  not  only  occasion  a  direct  saving  in  the  prlca  of  coal,  but  would  afbrd  great  fbciliiies  for  ita 
delivery .-^(See  post,  fbr  an  account  of  tbe  local  duties  in  1833.) 

The  most  important  item,  in  those  forming  tbe  charges  in  the  port  of  London,  Is  the  fee  of  the  cmI- 
•Aifper,  or  eoal-beaver-~that  is,  the  deliverer  of  the  coals  fh)m  tb«  ship  to  tbe  barge  or  lighter.  This 
Ite  is  about  1«.  7d.,  and  is  at  lenst  5  times  as  great  as  it  ought  to  be.  At  Newcastle  and  Sunderland 
tbe  titling  of  a  chaldron  of  coal  into  the  wagon  costs  from  lid.  to  IH*  *  and  admitting  that  to  raise  coal 
f^om  tbe  hold  ia  a  Hltle  more  difficult,  still.  If  4d.  were  allowed,  it  would  be  a  most  liberal  pavment. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  this  item  should  be  struck  off  altogether.  It  is  oceasioned  by  a  regulation  pe- 
euliar  to  the  Thames,  which  prevents  the  crews  of  colliers  flrom  performing  this  indispensable  part 
of  their  peculiar  duty.  Tn  the  outpnrts,  to  which  luckily  this  preposterous  regulation  does  not  extend, 
Ibe  erews  act  as  coal-heavers,  and  they  do  so  without  either  asking  or  obtainiflg  additional  wages. 
And  there  certainlv  Is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  the  case  would  be  materially  different 
Jn  the  port  of  London,  were  it  not  for  the  regiifiition  referred  to.    In  1839,  the  total  amount  of  money 

KM  to  tbe  couUhaavers  was  107,S6<t;.  IZ». ;  of  which  at  least  00,0001.  may  be  saved  to  tbe  citizens, 
^  simply  aUswtng  the  crew  to  perform  tbe  function  of  coal-heavers. 

The  evidence  given  by  the  ship  owners  and  captains  before  the  parliamentary  committees  esta- 
blishes. In  the  fullest  manner,  all  that  has  been  stated.  To  discharge  a  ship  when  loaded  with  timber 
la  admitted  to  be  rather  more  difficult  than  wtien  she  is  loaded  with  coal.  Luckily,  however,  the 
Viaatera  of  all  ships  other  than  colliers  may  employ,  in  their  discharge,  either  the  crew,  or  such  other 
labourers  as  they  think  fit,  without  any  sort  of  interference.  And  It  is  proved,  that  while  the  cost  of 
dhicharging  a  ship  of  900  tons,  laden  with  coal,  amounts  to  about  S6t,  a  ship  of  the  same  burden, 
laden  with  timber,  nay  be  discharged  for  91.  or  101.— (Com.  Hep.  p.  3S1.)  Ttais,  certainly,  is  a  subject 
Jeeerving  of  the  immediate  attention  of  parliament. 

BesMes  tbe  charge  of  9d.  on  account  of  ahip  metage,  there  has  been  a  farther  charge  of  6d.  per 
dhaldron  on  account  of  land  metage.  But  the  new  regnlations  enfV>rcing  sale^  by  weight  will  lead  to 
the  abolition  of  the  land  as  well  as  the  ship  meters.  Their  iueffieiency  Ibr  all  nseftil  purposes  was 
conclusively  shown  by  the  witnesses  examined  by  the  parliamentary  committees.  In  fact,  the  system 
of  Dietage  has  rather  been  a  means  of  concealing  than  of  discoverhig  fraud. 

Tbe  duties  aopropriated  to  public  purposes,  those  claimed  by  theciiy  of  London  as  private  property, 
«nd  those  reauired  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  coal  exchange,  and  tbe  weighing  establishments,  &g.,  are, 
in  future,  to  be  charged  in  the  ag^egata  at  so  much  a  ton  on  the  coal  imported,  and  paid  into  tbe  City 
Chamberlain's  office :  accoUBU  of  the  distrlbutioB  of  the  produce  of  tbe  duty  being  annually  prepared 
and  laid  before  parliament. 

But  the  charges  on  account  of  the  delivery  of  coal  (Vom  the  ship  to  the  consumer  are  tbe  most 
oppressive.  Tney  amount  in  all  to  no  less  than  14s.  B}d. !  One  item  is  ligkteragt^  being  a  sum  of  3«. 
a  chaldron  paid  for  conveying  the  coals  from  the  ship  to  the  wharf.  This  charge  seems  to  be  in  no 
•rriinary  degree  exorbitant.  It  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Buddie,  in  bis  evidence  {Fir$t  Lards*  Rep.  p.  131.), 
that  the  Tyne  keclmen,  who  take  the  coals  ftom  the  spouts  or  staitbs,  a«  they  are  termed,  to  deliver 
them  to  the  ships,  are  paid  only  1«.  M.  a  chaldron,  though  thev  have  to  navigate  their  keele  fnm  7  la 
8  «rt/M,  and  though  it  is  ftir  more  difficult  to  shovel  the  coals  from  the  keels  Into  tbe  port-holes  of  the 
•hips,  than  ft^om  a  lighter  to  a  wharf.  Were  the  charge  for  lighterage  reduced  to  tbe  same  level  in 
tbe  Thames  as  in  the  Tyna,  it  would  not  certainly  exceed  8J.  or  Od.  a  chaldron.  But  before  thia 
desirable  result  can  be  aceomplished,  this  department  of  the  trade  must,  like  all  the  rest,  be  thrown 
open.  Here  again  the  trammehi  of  monopoly  interfere.  At  present  no  individual  can  act  as  a  lighter* 
pian,  who  Is  not  (Vee  of  the  Waterman's  Company,  and  wbo  has  not  fuervod  7  years  as  an  apprentice 
%pOii  tbe  river.  Competition  Is  thus  wholly  excluded,  and  the  ebarg as  rendered  fiir  higher  than  they 
would  be  under  a  different  syctam. 

The  next  item  in  tbe  charge  finr  delivery  la  Os.  a  chaldron  Ibr  caruge  from  the  wharf  to  the  con- 
■umcr*s  residence.  The  best  way,  perhaps,  to  iudge  of  tbe  reasonableness  of  this  charge,  is  by  com- 
paring It  with  the  sums  charged  lor  similar  work  done  elsewhere.  Now,  assuming  the  average  weight 
ef  the  chaldron  to  be  37  cwt.,  and  the  average  distance  to  which  coals  are  carted  li  mile,  the  charge 
will  be  3f.  Hd^  per  ton  per  mile ;  but  in  tbe  north,  in  Durham,  Lancashire,  &c..  It  is  usual  to  let  the 
cartage  of  coals,  inclading  the  loading,  by  contract,  at  from  Id.  to  8d.  a  ton  on  turnpike  roads,  and  9d. 
and  lOd.  ctl  heavy  couatry  roada.  Be  that  the  exponae  of  cartage  in  London  is  four  or  five  times  aa 
much  aa  it  costs  in  the  north.  It  seems  difficult  to  account  for  this  dillbrence  by  the  greater  expense 
attending  keep  of  men,  horses,  Slc.  in  the  metropolis,  though  that  certainly  is  very  heavy.  Perhaps  a 
part  of  it  la  owing  to  tbe  aystem  of  licensing  carts,  and  regulating  tbe  fees  of  cartage.  At  all  eventa 
the  subject  is  one  that  ought  to  be  investigated. 

Exclusive  of  the  charire  of  fie.  for  cartage,  there  Is  a  Airtber  charge  of  Is.  Od.  for  eheotinfr,  that  kr, 
for  unloading  the  wagon  into  the  cellar.  Next  to  the  item  for  whippers,  this  is  the  most  outrageoua 
overcharge  in  this  lengthened  catalogue  of  abiifles.  There  are  thousands  of  labourers  in  London  wbo 
would  be  glad  to  be  allowed  to  perform  the  same  work  for  3d.  or  4d.,  for  which  tbe  citizens  are  obliged 
lo  pay  Is.  dd.  Indeed,  we  believe  it  might  be  done  for  a  good  deni  leM.  Mr.  Buddie  says,  **  At  the 
Tate  we  pay  our  wagon-men  for  filling  the  wagons,  T  believe  they  would  be  very  glad,  for  Sd..  to  heave 
those  same  coals  out  of  tbe  cellar  again  up  the  hole,** —(Firgt  Lerde*  Hep-  P-  131.);  an  operation 
which,  every  one  knows,  would  be  about  10  times  as  troublesome  as  ponring  them  down. 

0ucb  of  our  readers  aa  may  have  gone  through  fheae  statemesita  wiU,  we  think,  feel  but  little  dis- 
■oted  to  differ  fh^m  tbe  committee  of  tbe  House  of  Lords,  who  observe,  hi  tbe  Second  Report,  *'tbat 
In  every  stage,  firom  the  port  of  shipment  to  the  cnal  merchant's  wharf,  and  thence  to  the  consumer's 
•ellar,  the  regulations  under  which  the  trade  is  conducted  are  productive  of  deUy,  of  an  aggravation 
of  expenae,  and  an  encouragement  to  tnnA  !"~*(Ar;*.  p.  8.) 

Tbe  sale  of  coal  by  weight,  and  the  abolition  of  the  metage  system,  have  undoubtedly  eradicated 
tome  of  the  more  fmgrant  ahusea  that  Infected  the  trade.  But  tbe  statements  now  laid  before  the 
reader  show  that  there  are  other  departments  that  require  to  be  thoroughly  examined.  Tbe  exorbitancy 
of  the  existing  charges  fbr  the  delivery  of  coal  f^om  tbe  abiiis  to  the  wharf,  and  for  carting,  shootinff, 
ttc.  demand  that  nothing  should  be  left  ualried  that  may  have  any  chance  of  contributing  to  tbelr 
afr^toal  redttctioo. 

RetruUtiene  •*  to  Bale  in  £o«<isie.— A  seller*s  ticket  is  to  8f  company  all  coat  sold  within  tbe  city  of 

London  at»d  its  environs,  specifying  tbe  species  of  coal,  and  tbe  number  of  sacks  and  weight  of  coal 

fent.    The  coals  m^y  be  either  in  bags  eontaining  I  or  4  Cwt.,  nr  In  bulk.    The  carnmn  is  in  all  casea 

bound  to  carry  a  weighing  marine  with  the  coal,  which  machina  is  to  be  made  eaaforoiably  to  regu* 
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lation,  and,  upon  beinf  desired,  be  to  to  welfb  any  one  eack,  or  the  whole  aacks  la  his  wafon 
Penalty  on  refueing  to  weigh,  or  otherwiae  obstructing  the  weighing,  'M.  Penalty  on  non-delivery 
of  ticket  to  purchaser,  'ML  In  the  event  of  the  weight  being  deficient,  a  penalty  is  imposed  of  lOL 
or  502.,  Recording  to  deficiency.  Quanliliea  of  less  than  500  lbs.  may  be  sold  without  being  weighed.— 
(1  &  2  Hill.  4.  c.  76.) 

In  order  to  save  trouble  in  collecting  the  duties  that  still  attach  to  coal  in  the  port  of  London,  tha 
corporation  is  authorised  to  compound  with  the  owner  or  master  of  any  ship  or  vessel  iihporiiug  coal, 
for  the  tnnnatre  upon  which  the  duties  are  to  be  paid.  A  certificate  of  such  composition,  expressing 
the  number  of  tons  of  coal,  cinders,  or  culm,  agreed  to  be  taken  as  the  rargo  of  tbe  ship  or  vessel  com- 
pounded foT^  is  to  be  given  to  the  master  or  owner  of  the  same,  and  to  be  tjiken  as  evidence  of  the 
quantity  on  board. 

When  no  composition  Is  entered  Into,  the  coal  is  to  be  weighed  in  tbe  presence  of  an  officer  of  the 
customs  at  the  port  of  thipmtnt  ,*  and  Iha  duties  are  to  be  p.iid  upon  the  weight  so  shipped. 

Ttie  shipment  ofcoul  in  the  Tvne  is  at  preaent  regulated  by  the  act  5  Geo.  4.  c.  72.,  commonly  called 
the  Turn  Jici.  The  object  of  this  act  is  to  make  all  ships  engaged  In  xhn  trade  of  the  Tyne  he  loaded 
in  tlio  order  in  which  tbev  arrive.  It  prevenu  any  prei^renoe  being  given  to  particular  ships  ;  and 
ri^nders  it  nearly  impossible  for  any  coal  owner  to  give  constant  employment  to  any  ve«Bel  in  tfa« 
trnde  which  be  may  wish  to  employ.  In  some  respects  this  act  is  probably  advantageous,  but,  on  the 
whole,  its  policy  seems  very  questionable.  Whjr  should  a  coal  owner  be  prevented  from  employing, 
certain  ships  in  preference  to  others  1  Under  this  act,  if  more  ships  engage  in  the  trade  than  can  b« 
profitably  employed  in  it,  the  loss  produced  bv  dcteution  in  port,  and  wailing  for  a  cargo,  instead 
of  falling,  as  it  naturally  would,  were  tbe  trade  IVee,  on  particular  fihi(»s,  and  driving  tbem  from  the 
business,  falls  equally  on  every  ship  employed,  and  dey>res8e8  the  whole  trade.  There  is  no  regula- 
tion of  this  sort  in  the  Wear. 

Exportotiun  of  CoaL—Fot  a  considerable  number  of  years  past  a  duty  of  179.  6d.  a  chaldron  was  laid 
on  all  large,  and  of  is.  6d.  a  chaldron  on  all  small  coaI  exported.  The  first  of  these  dutltts  is  qnite  ex- 
cessive ;  and  is  not  to  be  vindicated,  unless  the  policy  of  preventing  the  exportation  of  coal  were  ad- 
mitted.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  small  eital  is  the  only  species  used  in  manufactories,  no  ground  could 
be  assigned  for  prohiliiting  the  oxportation  of  round  coal,  except  the  risk  of  e}»haustlng  the  mines. 
But  the  statements  previously  made  show  the  futility  of  this  apprehen.sion.  Ther«  cannot,  therefore, 
he  any  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  policy  of  the  reduction  that  hai  recently  been  made  in  tbe  duty  oa 
large  coal  exported.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  it  mhriit  have  been  carried  a  good  deal  further,  with 
advantage  to  the  revenue  and  to  all  parties.— (For  the  existing  duties  on  roal  exported,  sec  Takifp.} 

Price  of  Coal.— The  follow  big  is  an  account  of  the  cooiraot  price  of  coal  suppliad  to  Greenwich 
Hospital  in  the  undermentioued  years : — 


Ytm. 

Per  ClaUraB. 

Yeua, 

T^rCbMnm. 

Ymib. 

Pn-ChaUnM. 

£      ».       d. 

£      M.       d. 

£         M,          d. 

1730 

1       4       0 

1783 

}  \i  '4 

1^4 

9       8       8 

1735 

1        5       0 

1790 

1825 

3       3       9 

1740 

1        0       0 

1795 

1      19       9 

1^.26 

3       0       4 

9       0       S 

1745 

1      10       0 

1800 

9     n      7 

1827 

1750 

1    I    l\ 

1805 

9      11        8| 

ihas 

1755 

1«10 

3       0       8 

1859 

1      16       7 

1760 

1      19       8 

1«15 

9     15       Of 

im 

1      13      11 

17H5 

1      13       4 

1820 

9       A       9 

1831 

1        7       0 

1770 

1       9       1 

1      10     11 

1821 

3       0       6 

1839 

1        4       3 

1775 

1833 

9       4       0^ 

1780 

1      17       i^ 

1823 

9       6       7^ 

(See  art.  PaicES.) 

This  table  sets  the  beneficial  Influence  of  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  coals,  and  of  the  other  aHera- 
tions  that  have  been  made  in  the  management  of  the  trade,  in  a  very  sulking  point  of  view. 

Tmportt  of  Coat  into  Lond^t,  Md  ptiMic  Dntiet  f  Asresii  ~The  fhUowlttg  table  shows  the  quantity  of 
roal  and  culm  (small  coal)  imported  into  London  during  each  of  the  7  years  ending  with  183S,  Um 
public  duties  charged  on  the  same,  and  the  produce  of  the  duties.— (P^<.  Pnper,  No.  197.  Sees.  1833.) 


Omit,  CiiKlen,  and  Culm,  Importad  into  tbe  Fbrt  of  UnSoo.                                                     | 

Tout. 

Tolal  Quantity  Imported,             | 

Bite  or  Psblk  IMta  ctattKd  SB  Importstfaa 

DutiM. 

Stated  hi 

Child  root. 

Sla'fld  in  Tom,  MnMu^ 

a5l.aoTt.to  theClttdfon, 
iaaWin.4.e.7B.a.44. 

1826 
1S27 
1858 
1829 

18:« 

1831 

Ib32 

1,600,320 
1,476,331 
1,537,691 
1.5«3.5n 
l,6.30,SOt 
l,fi04.1.M 
1,677.709 

3,040,391 
1,882,331 
1,000,559 
2.018,975 
3,(r79,275 
3,015.202 
2,139,079 

Coals  and  cinders : 

Charged  by  measure,  6».  per  chaldron. 

Charged  by  weight,  4«.  per  ton. 
'  Cnlm.  6d.  prr  chaldron. 

f  Duties  repealed  from  1st  of  March,  1831,  \ 
X    per  act  1 1  2  WIU.  4.  c.  iO.                       S 

£ 
497,853 
416,804 
413,217 
464,659 
467,716 
40,703 

Account  of  the  various  Local  or  Mnniclpal  Pntles  charged  on  Coals  imported  into  tbe  Port  of  London 
sinre  1825  ;  specifying  such  Duties  in  detail,  the  Rale  of  each,  and  the  Araount  of  Duty  annodli 
produced  by  each.— (Pari.  Pap^Tj  No.  996.  Bess.  1833.) 


1S96 

DeKTiplhMorDatiM. 

Kile  of  eadi  Duty. 

<«ch  Oaty. 

Duty  on  coals  delivered  In  the  year  ending  5th  of  Jannary, 
1827,  pursuant  to  tite  act  of  the  5th  A,  6tb  of  Will,  ic  Mary, 
c.  10.,  for  the  relief  of  the  orphans  and  other  crodliora  of 
the  city  of  l^ndon,  and  continued  by  various  acts  of  par- 
linment  for  efi^icting  public  works  .           -           .           - 

Additional  meUge  duty,  pursuant  to  the  said  art  of  5  &.  6 
W,A.  M.  and  applkable  to  the  puiposoe  of  the  said  or- 

1    phans'fuiid           ...... 

6d.perehald.1 
4^pefol)«hLJ 

£         S.  d. 

09,548    3    5 

COAL. 
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Table  of  Dutlei  on  Coat— «0iitfitiietf . 


18S7 


1828 
1830 

laii 

1832 


1896 

1887 
1828 
1898 
1830 
lb31 

1832 


18% 

1827 
18« 
1829 
1830 
IWl 
IH3S 


1836 


1627 
1828 
lijihi 
1830 
1831 

it«a 


1S27 
I9rl-i 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 


D«Kriptioa  of  Datiou 


Additional  raetaye  duty,  piininant  to  the  said  act  of  5  ft  6 
W.  dc  M.  and  applicable  to  the  purpoaea  of  the  aaid 
orphana*  fund        ..... 

Ditto    ...... 

Ditto    ...... 

Ditto    ...... 

Ditto    ...... 

ComminnttoR  poniQant  to  the  act  of  1  ft  3  wm.  4.  c.  76.  for 
the  said  duties  of  fid.  and  4d.  per  chaldron,  rontlnued  by 
Uie  act  of  10  Geo.  4.  e.  136.  fur  maJcinf  the  appsoaches  to 
London  Bridge        ...... 

Duty  charged  by  43  Geo.  S.  c.  134.  for  ratabllshbif  a  market 
in  the  city  of  London  for  the  sale  of  coala 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto    ---..-- 

Ditto    ....... 

Ditto  Including  2971.  S».  tid.  for  duty  on  eoals  import- 
ed  in  1831,  but  delivered  in  1832     ... 
Comlnu«>d  by  the  act  of  the  1  ft  2  Will.  4.  c.  76.  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  said  market,  and  for  paying  the  compensations 
of  the  land  coal-uieters  of  London,   Wcstuiinstar,  and 
Middlesex,  for  the  abolition  of  their  offices 
Duty  payable  to  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London,  for 
meta^e        ....... 

Ditto    ....... 

Ditto    ....... 

Ditto    ....... 

Ditto    ....... 

Ditto    ....... 

Gommntatlon  for  the  aaid  duty  of  4i.  per  chaldron,  water- 
bailUagc  and  groundage  of  coals,  and  fees  to  Lord  Mayor 
on  permit,  fte.  pursuant  to  the  act  of  the  1  ft  2  Will.  4.  c. 
76.,  chargeable  with  the  coropensationa  to  the  clerks, 
officers,  and  deputy  spa>coal  meters,  for  the  abofkion  of 
their  placea  by  the  said  aa  .... 

Duty  of  water-bailliage  on  coals  and  grnnndage  of  colllere, 
payable  to  the  corporation  of  London  by  non-freemen 
only 

Ditto    .  -/• 

Ditto    ....... 

Ditto    ....... 

Ditto    ........ 

Ditto    ....... 

Commmed  by  sntd  act  1  ft  2  Will.  4.  t.  76.,  as  before  stated 
Fees  payable  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  for  permit  and 
registering  certificates  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  coals, 
pursuant  to  tiie  act  0  Anne,  c.  28. 

Ditto    .  ...... 

Ditto    ....... 

Ditto    ......  ^ 

Dhio    -.....[- 

Ditto    ....... 

Commuted  under  the  said  act  1  ft  2  Will.  4.  e.  76.,  as  before 
mentioned.  .  .  *  .  . 


RatoorcKhDaty. 


4d.  per  chald. 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


Si.  per  ton 


li.  per  chald. 

6.649    8  m 

ditto 

6,091  18    2} 

ditto 

6,472  15    ]| 

dhto 

6,H3«  18    5i 

ditto 

6,783    9  11 

ditto 


Id.  per  ton 


H.  per  ehald. 

26,624    1    4 

ditto 

2J,.T67  12  11 

ditto 

25.80.1  13  11 

ditto 

2fi..'i.'i0  13  10 

ditto 

27,141  19    5 

dhto 

26,300  14    0 

4rf.  per  ton 
id.  per  Ne«r.1 
caatle,or  don-  | 
kleclisUd.and  > 
6d.   per  ship 
.gxoundage     J 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


Is.  6d.  per  ship 
ditto 
dhto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


AnniMi  Praducs  of 
tacn  Dbty. 


59,292  9  9 
051,211  14  6 
69.020  14  10 
66,flK9  10  11 
60,364  15    6 


71,020    5    4 


6,865    2   ei 


8,877  10    8 


35,510    2    8 
999   4    7i 


903  II  31 

912  U  9 

990    2  5 

1,010    6  3! 

091  15  0| 
Nil. 


517  II 
467  16 
495  19 
515  13 
524  19 
481  14 
Nil. 


AV>#«^The  act  of  the  47  Geo.  8.  c.  68.  (repealed  by  the  aet  1  ft  2  Will.  4.  c.  76),  Imposed  a  duty  of 
W  per  clialdron  on  all  cools  sold  by  wharf  mcnsure,  and  1*.  per  »  chaldrons,  sold  by  pool  mensure  ; 
but  the  corporation  of  Loudon  h.ive  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  oibount  of  thns«  duties  paid  in 
th(s  districts  of  Westminster,  Middlesex,  and  Surrey .—CJiiildhnll.  liith  of  May,  \6S3. 

It  appears  from  this  account,  that  the  various  local  and  mniiicipal  duties  charged  on  cnni  In  the  port 
of  London  In  1832,  amounted  to  ll5,407i.  18#.  8rf.,  being  at  the  role  of  about  1*.  Hd.  per  chaldron  on  the 
eoQi  imported  that  year.  Were  these  duties  wiiolly  aholUhed,  or  commuted  n>r  Kome  other  tax,  and 
all  regnlatloiis  as  to  the  unloading  of  ship^in  the  river,  with  the  exception  of  iho«e  nec<>«irary  to  pre. 
•erve  order,  awept  olT,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  price  of  coal  would  be  materially  reduced. 

(We  arte  glad  to  have  to  state,  Uiet  the  doty  on  coal  exported  in  Bng:liah  ships  ia  repealed 
and  that  the  duty  on  all  descriptions  of  coal  exported  in  foreign  abips  i«  redaoed  to  As,  a  ton 
The  increased  exportation  of  coal  this  measure  has  occasioned  cannot  fat]  of  being  highly 
advantageous.  Ships,  that  might  otherwise  have  had  to  go  out  in  ballast,  have  now  aiTop- 
portunity  of  taking  with  them  what  may  prove  a  profitable  cargo,  at  (he  same  time  that  the 
cost  of  conveying  the  mineral  abroad  operates  as  a  premium  in  &vour  of  our  own  manufac- 
tnies.  The  fiict,  too,  tliat  there  ia,  in  South  Wafes  alone,  a  supply  of  coal  suifirient  to  meat 
the  present  demand  of  the  empire  for  more  than  2,000  years,  shows  the  futility  of  imagining 
that  the  meaaure  can  be  injurious,  hy  its  hastening  the  exhaustion  of  the  miDe»,^Sup,) 
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[The  gttU  eoal  field  of  the  United  States  ii  fltoated  west  of  ibe  AHegheivf  ridge  of  monn- 
tains,  which  coMtitutes  its  eastern  boundary  from  the  oottntj  of  Bradford,  in  Pennsylvania, 
throttsh  that  Statei,  Mavyland,  and  Virginia.  This  boundary  line  tlMQ  bends  towards  the 
west,  through  Tennessee,  and  into  the  State  of  Alabama ;  coal  being  found  as  far  south 
as  the  netghbenrhood  of  Tuscaloosa.  Its  western  boundaty  passes  from  Pennsylvania 
into  Ohio  near  t^e  town  of  Sbareiv  and  enters  Kentucky  near  the  mooth  of  the  Little  Sandy 
liver ;  whence  it  proceeds  into  Tenoessee,  in  the  direction  of  the  town  of  Irvine,  and  of  the 
peint  where  the  Cumberland  river  interseets  the  boondary  line  between  the  two  last  men- 
tioned States.    The  eoal  in  thi»  field  is  of  a  biiairanooe  character. 

Abundance  of  bituminons  coal  has  been  rsceotly  ibund  in  the  States  of  Indiana,  IHinois^ 
and  Missouri,  which  no  doubt  belongs  to  one  extensive  coal  field.  It  has  been  noticed  par- 
ticdlaify  in  Hie  vicinity  of  8t  Louis,  a  very  impoifant  poidtion. 

On  the  Raystown  brandi  of  the  JnniaU  thne  is  a  smaH  bitmainotts  coal  field,  which  is 
likely  to  beonne  important  in  a  commercial  point  of  view ;  and  the  same  description  of 
coal  has  been  lately  found  in  Daupluh  oounty,  near  HarrisbHig,  being  at  the  western  termi- 
natiim  of  the  Pottsville  or  SchnylkiU  field  of  anthracite  coal. 

But  the  most  important  of  the  smaller  bituminous  coal  fields  is  that  Iving  in  the  coun* 
ties  of  Henrioo,  Goochhmd,  Chesterfield,  Prince  Edward,  and  Cumberland,  in  the  State  of 
Virginia.  A  considerable  amount  of  capital  has  been  here  invested  within  a  few  years,  in 
mining  and  conveymg  the  coal  to  market  Previous  to  1820,  H  is  said  that  the  whole  ex* 
port  of  it  from  Virginia  to  the  northern  ports  of  the  Union  did  not  exoeed  600,000  bushels. 
■*In  the  year  1885,  the  amount  exported  from  Richmond  to  dlflcrent  ports  of  the  United 
Stales  had  attained  to  about  3,500,000  bnsheU,  with  a  sapply  to  the  home  market  of  nearly 
a  milUon  of  bushels.'^  % 

**  The  bituminous  coals  are  more  partlcoltrly  designed  for  mantrfacturmg  pnrposes.  The 
veins  are  generally  found  in  positions  nearly  horizontal,  and  in  parallel  strata.  The  close- 
burning  species  is  the  kind  which  melts,  and  forms  a  cruet,  or  What  smiths  call  a  hollow  fire, 
and  emits  a  bituminous  smelL  The  open-bumuig  kind  produces  an  extensive  flame,  which 
passes  freely  through  the  coals,  and  emits  little  or  no  bituannous  smell  when  burnt  in  a 
grate." 

Even  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  anlhraciic  coal  is  to  be  found  most  abun- 
dantly, the  anthracite  ooel  districts  are  of  very  limiied  extent,  in  comparison  to  that  of  the 
bituminous  districts.  These  w«re  estimated  by  Mr*  Packer,  in  his  report  to  the  Senate  of 
the  State,  in  1884,  on  the  subject  of  the  coal  trade,  to  consist  respectively  of  624,000  and 
13,440,000  acres.  From  the  peculiar  aituatioa,  however,  of  the  anthracite  coal  districts  so 
near  the  Atlantic  coas^  and  tbe'rapidly  increasing  rate  with  which  their  product  has  been 
brought  into  market,  as  well  as  the  extraordinaiy  enterprise  of  the  parties  who  have  invested 
their  capitals  in  them,  they  have  become  an  d>ject  of  especial  intecett  to  the  community ; 
for  whidi  reason  we  shall  now  throw  tegeth<tr  some  of  the  most  important  facts  we  have 
been  able  to  collect  concerning  them  and  the  tirade  to  which  they  have  given  origin. 

The  anthracite  coal  fields  under  conaideialiDn  are  three  in  numW,  averaging  about  66 
mile  in  length  and  5  miles  in  width,  Hie  fiisty  or  southern,  or  Schuylkdl  field,  includes  the 
Lebig^  L^e  Schuylkill,  Sdiuylkill,  Swatara,  and  Dauphin  districts.  The  second  comprises 
(he  Beawr  Meadow,  Shamokin»  and  Mahanoy  districts.  The  third,  or  northern,  includes  the 
Lackawanna,  and  Wilkesbarre  or  Susquehanna  districts.  **  Eadi  of  these  fields  forms  a 
long  elUptacal  basin,  with  a  well  defined  border  of  red  shale,  and  surrounded  by  a  banicr  of 
fcmg  .and  sharp  mountain  ridgea.  Two  of  these  fields,  the  firat  and  the  second,  run  side 
lij  side,  ranging  a  little  north  of  east ;  the  remaining  one  is  somewhat  apart  from  them,  and 
MS  a  more  northerly  direction.'* 

Of  the  above  mentioned  distriets,  the  most  important,  at  the  present  time,  are  the  Schuyl- 
ktH,  Lehigh,  Besver  Meadow,  and  Lackawanna.  The  Sbamoktn  difleri0lia}ast  opening,  mid 
win  soon  take  a  station  among  the  first  in  the  quality  of  its  coal  and  extent  of  its  products. 
The  first  field  is  remarkable  from  its  containing  -Red  Ash  coal,  which  is  supposed  to  exist  in 
none  of  the  others  to  any  extent  This  coal  is  easily  ignited,  bums  freely,  and  its  residuum 
is  more  pondenros  than  that  6i  the  White  Ash*  It  occupies  nearly  twa*thirds  of  this  field. 
The  White  Ash  produces  a  more  Ufitense  heat,  nnd  leaves  less  residuum  than  the  Red  Ash. 
It  is  M^  fiom  what  are  called  eUnken^  which  a  white  heat  produces  itt  all  the  Red  Ash 
eoals.  On  these  aecouqls  ii  is  better  suited  ftr  stoves,  and  for  manufiieturing  purposes. 
Thisis  tha  product  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  first  or  Schuylkill,  as  well  as  of  tlie  other 
Isro  fields. 

The  consumption  of  anifaracitB  eoal  is  rapidly  increasing.  It  is  soperseding  all  other 
kinds  of  fuel  in  a  considerable  part  of  tins  country  for  almost  evety  purpose.  It  is  now  very 
generally  used  for  domestic  purposes  upon  the  seaboard.  In  stationary  steam  engines  it  if 
now  a  common  fuel ;  and  in  locomotives  it  is  every  day  becoming  mors  general.  During 
the  last  year  it  has  been  effectually  introduced  into  steamboats.  It  is  the  common  fuel  in 
the  eoal  regions  for  blacksmith^s  forges,  hi  prefiarence  to  any  other.    And  it  has  lately  beou 
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introduced  with  saccest  in  ihe  mantifiietaTe  of  iron ;  in  Wales  on  \  large  acale ;  in  this 
country  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  prove  its  economy. 

It  may  be  fair  to  put  the  saving  in  the  use  of  anthracite  coal,  instead  of  wood,  as  high  aa 
fifty  per  cent. 

The  progressive  consumption  of  anthracite  coal,  for  die  first  fifteen  years  afler  its  intro- 
duction into  u^e,  was  quite  extraordinary,  amounting  to  about  83  per  cent  per  annum.  For 
the  last  3  years  the  increase  has  been  only  about  16  per  cent  per  annum.  About  830,600 
tons  were  consumed  in  1838.  As  our  forests,  too,  diasppear,  and  as  the  demand  Ibr  timber 
for  building  purposes  increases,  the  consumption  of  coal  most  also  increase ;  and  the  period 
is  fast  approaching  when  its  importance  to  us  may  not  be  less  than  is  that  of  tlie  cotUeries 
of  England  to  her. 

Before  the  year  1830,  the  anthracite  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  were  entirely  unworked. 
The  quantity  brought  to  market  from  that  time  to  the  present  is  exhibited  below  in  a  tabular 
form. 

Quantities  of  Anthracite  shipped  fron  the  mines. 
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i             1                1 

The  country  niong  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  is  supplied  with  coal  Drom  the 
barre  district,  of  which  no  account  is  taken  abore. 

General  Statement  of  the  whole  Anthracite  Coal  business. 
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*  Decrease^ 

W«  aubjoin  the  ftliowinf  Statement  of  the  Retail  prices  dnrini;  a  series  of  Team, 
delivered  in  Thilodelphia,  per  ton  of  3340  pounds. 
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Hitherto  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  have  presented  almost  the  exclusive. spores 
whence  anthracite  coal  is  procurable  in  the  United  Slates.  The  explorations  lately  made  ia 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  have  met  witli  little  or  no  success ;  the  coal  procured  ap- 
pearing to  be  of  an  inferior  quality. 
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The  daty  on  coal  imported  into  thii  oountrjr  from  abroad  was  five  centi  per  bushel  from 
1794  to  1812 ;  and  it  was  doubled  during  the  war.  In  1816,  after  the  war,  it  was  reduced 
to  five  cents  on  the  heaped  bushel.  It  continued  at  this  rate  until  1824,  when  it  was  raised 
to  six  cents  on  the  heaped  bushel.  And  in  the  year  1833,  the  law,  commonly  regarded 
as  a  compromise  of  the  tariff  question,  provided  for  the  limited  continuance,  and  for  the 
Toiluction  of  this,  in  common  with  other  duties. 

The  average  amount  of  the  coal  annually  imported  from  abroad,  that  is  to  say  almost 
altogether  from  Nova  Scotia  and  from  Great  Britain,  during  the  four  years  ending  Septem- 
ber 30th,  1837,  was  3,750»000  bushels,  valued  aft  about  240,000  doHars. 

Por  an  aeooont  of  the  quantity  of  coal  exported  from  Philadelphia  4nd  Richmond  to 
other  places,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  comparative  statement  of  the  trade  of  our  principal 
ports,  under  the  head  of  Imv6iits  aiti}  Exports. 

Additional  information  concerning  American  coal  may  be  obtained  by  consulting  a  Rd' 

rrt  oftht  ComnUitee  of  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  upon  the  subject  of  the  Coal  Trade, 
Y,  Packer,  Chttirmant  an  airticle  on  the  coal  tiade  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  42d  volume 
of  the  Norfk  American  Review;  the  reports  on  the  g^logical  survey  of  this  state,  by  Pro- 
fessor Henry  D.  Rogers ;  a  letter  from  Isabg  Lea,  Esq.  to  Nicholas  Biddle,  Esq.  dated  April 
4th,  1838,  and  published  in  the  National  Gazette  of  Philadelphia ;  SLc—Am,  Ed,] 

COASTING  TRADE,  the  trade  or  intercoarse  carried  on  by  aea  between  two  or  more 
ports  or  places  of  the  same  countiy. 

It  has  been  customary  in  most  countries  to  exclude  foreigners  from  all  participation  in  the 
coasting  trade.  This  policy  began  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (5  Eliz.  c  5,),  or, 
perhaps,  at  a  more  remote  era ;  and  was  perfected  by  the  acts  of  navigation  passed  in  16.51 
and  1 660.  A  vast  number  of  raguhttione  have  been  since  enacted  at  diHerent  periods.  The 
existing  rules  with  respect  to  it,  which  have  been  a  good  deal  simplified,  are  embodied  in  the 
act  3  and  4  Will,  4«  c.  62.,  and  are  as  follow  :-^ 

DffiHitian  nf  Cbasting^  TVode.— All  trade  by  nea  from  any  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  any 
•ther  part  thereof,  or  from  one  part  of  the  Ule  of  Man  to  another  thereof,  shaH  b<>  deemed  to  be  a 
eossMng  trade,  and  ail  shipi  while  employed  therein  shall  be  deenifd  to  be  coasting  dhipa ;  and  no  part 
of  the  United  Kiiiffdom,  liowever  situated  with  regard  to  any  other  part  thereof,  ghull  be  deemed  in 
taw.  with  reference  to  each  other,  to  be  parts  beyond  the  seas  in  any  matter  relating  to  the  trade  or 
lMiv4«rntion  or  revenne  of  this  realm.— 9  105. 

Lrrrds  of  Trta^ierg  to  rej^uUt*  tehat  shall  b9  ieemtd  trading  by  »ta  und^  this  ^ct,—ll  shall  be  lawfnl 
fbr  the  said  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  trenaury  to  determine  and  direct  in  what  ca«e9  the  trade 
jy  water  flrom  any  place  on  the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  ai-.other  of  the  tame  shall  or  shatl  not 
be  deemed  a  trade  by  sea  within  the  meaning  of  this  act  or  of  any  act  relating  to  the  customs.— $  106. 

C9agHng  Ship  confined  to  coasting  Vbyage.—^Q  goods  shall  bp  carried  in  any  coasting  ship,  except 
inch  as  shall  i>c  liden  to  be  so  carried  at  some  port  or  place  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  at  some  port  or 
place  in  the  Isle  of  Man  respectively ;  and  no  goods  shall  be  ladrn  on  board  any  ship  to  be  carried 
roastwlse  until  all  goods  brought  in  such  ship  from  parts  beyond  the  seas  shall  have  been  unladen ; 
tnd  if  any  goods  shall  be  takea  Into  or  put  out  of  any  coasting  ship  at  sea  or  over  the  s^a,  or  if  any 
e«astin«  ship  shall  toucb  at  ally  place  over  the  sea,  or  deviate  IVom  her  voyage,  unless  forced  by  un- 
avoidable circumstances,  or  if  the  master  of  any  coasting  ship  which  s'iuiTl  have  touched  nt  any 
place  o\BT  the  sea  shall  not  declare  the  same  in  writmg  under  his  hand  to  the  collector  or  comptroller 
at  the  port  In  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  late  nf  Man  where  such  ship  shall  afterwards  first  arrive, 
the  master  of  such  ship  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  2002.— i(  tO'7. 

Bffjre  Goods  be  laden  or  itnZadeit,  AbfiV*  of  InUjUion,  l^e.  to  begiven,  and  yrover  Doeumtnts  to  issve.— 
No  goods  shall  bo  laden  on  board  anv  ship  in  any  port  or  place  iii  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  Isle 
of  Man  to  be  carried  coastwise,  oor  having  been  brought  coastwise  siiall  be  unladen  in  any  such  port 
or  pLice  from  any  ship,  umll  due  notice  in  writing,  signed  by  the  master,  shall  hnve  been  given  to  the 
collector  or  comptroller,  by  the  master,  owner,  wharnnger,  or  agent  of  such  ship,  of  the  intention  to 
inde  g«>od8  on  board  the  same  to  be  so  carried,  or  of  the  arrival  of  such  ship  with  goods  so  broufrht,  as 
the  case  may  be,  nor  until  propor  documents  shall  have  been  grunted  us  hereinafter  directed  for  the 
luding  or  for  the  unlading  of  such  goods ;  and  such  goods  shall  not  be  laden  or  unladen  except  at 
such  times  and  places,  and  in  such  manner,  and  by  such  persons,  and  under  the  care  of  such  officers* 
as  are  hereinafter  directed  ;  and  all  goods  linden  to  be  so  corried,  or  brought  to  be  so  unladen,  con- 
trary hereto,  shall  be  forfeited.—^  108. 

Particulars  in  JViXfes.— In  such  notice  shad  be  stated  the  name  and  tonnage  of  the  ship,  and  the 
same  of  the  prKt  to  which  she  belongs,  and  the  name  of  the  master,  and  the  name  of  the  port  to  which 
ihe  is  bound  or  from  which  she  has  arrived,  and  the  name  or  de.scription  of  the  wharf  or  place  at 
whictf  her  lading  Is  to  be  taken  in  or  discharged,  as  the  case  may  b:'. ;  and  such  notice  shall  be  signed  by 
.be  rooster,  owner,  wliarfingor,  or  agent  of  such  ship,  and  Khali  he  entered  in  a  book  to  be  kept  bv  tho 
lollector,  for  the  inA>rmation  of  all  parties  interested  ;  and  every  such  notice  for  the  unlading  of  any 
tfaip  or  vessel  shall  be  delivered  within  31  hours  after  the  arrival  of  such  i^hip  or  vessel,  under  a 
icnalty  of  202.  to  be  ptiid  by  the  master  of  such  ship  or  ve^cscl ;  and. in  every  sucii  notice  for  the  lading 
)f  auy'ahip  or  vvssitl  shall  be  stated  tho  last  voyave  on  which  sucb  Khtp  or  vegsf^l  shall  have  arrived 
It  such  port ;  and  if  such  voyage  shall  have  been  from  parts  hoynnd  the  ^eim  there  shall  be  produced 
with  such  notice  a  certificate  from  the  proper  ofHcer  of  the  dinrharge  of  all  goods,  if  any,  brought  in 
«ach  sliipt  and  of  the  due  clearance  of  such  ship  or  vessel  inwards  of  surh  voyage. — $  109. 

From  and  to  /re/uiw/.— Upon  the  arrival  of  any  coasting  ship  at  any  port  in  nre]\t  Britain  from  Ire. 
.and,  or  at  any  port  in  Ireland  from  Great  Britain,  the  master  of  such  ship  shall,  within  24  hours  al^er 
<uch  arrival,  attend  and  deliver  such  notice,  signed  by  htm,  to  the  collector  or  comptroller ;  and  if  such 
ihip  shall  have  on  board  any  goods  subjoct  on  nrrivnl  to  any  duty  of  excise;,  or  any  goods  which  had 
>een  imported  from  parts  beyood  the  saas,  the  particulars  of  such  goods,  with  the  marks  and  numbers 
>f  the  packages  containing  the  same,  shall  be  set  forth  in  such  notice ;  and  if  there  sliall  be  no  such 
|oods  on  board,  then  it  shall  be  declared  In  such  notice  that  no  such  goods  are  on  boar'l ;  and  the 
naater  shall  also  answer  any  questions  relating  to  the  voyage  as  shall  be  demanded  of  him  by  the 
«oUector  or  comptroller ;  and  everf  master  who  sbail  fail  in  due  time  to  deliver  such  notice,  and  truly 
•  annwer  /|oeb  Questions,  shall  forfeit  the  suai  of  1001.— (  110. 

Jtftsr  JVotiteftvcn  of  lading,  Cotlteter  may  grant  a  general  Svffsratce. — When  due  notice  shall  have 
Aaen  gtv«n  to  the  coBeetor  or  eethptroiler  at  the  port  of  ladhtg  ft  the  tatehiloa  to/fada  goods  on  board 
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•nj  cosff  ln(  ship,  soch  conector  or  eoiuiCFoner  stell  gnmt  •  f!«ii*i«l  tngctmnte  flir  the  laAnf  of  food* 
(without  ipecifyinK  the  Mine)  on  board  tiich  ship,  at  the  wb«rf  or  plftc«  which  eball  he  exprcMed  1b 
■uch  suffemnce ;  and  such  sufferance  shall  be  a  sufficient  authorhy  fbr  the  lading  orany  sort  of  goods, 
except  sach.  If  any,  as  ahall  b«  ezpreasly  excepted  therein :  prorfded  always,  that  beftire  any  raf- 
ferance  be  granted  for  any  goods  prohibited  to  be  exported,  or  auhject  to  any  export  duty  other  thatt 
any  ad  vaiorem  duty,  the  master  or  owner  of  any  snch  ship,  or  the  shipper  of  such  goods,  shall  give 
bond  with  one  sofHclent  surety,  in  treble  the  Talue  of  the  goods,  that  the  same  shall  be  landed  at  tbo 
port  for  which  such  anfTeranee  la  required,  or  shall  be  otherwiao  aecounted  fbr  to  the  satia&ctloD  of 
the  commissioners  of  his  Majeaty'a  cvatoma.— ^  111. 

Master  ttf  Caasting  Vesttl  to  kup  a  Cargo  Book.— The  master  of  every  coasting  ahfp  shall  ke«p  or 
cause  to  be  kept  a  cargo  book  of  the  aame,  stating  the  name  of  the  ahip  and  of  the  master,  and  of  tha 

Krt  to  which  she  belonga,  and  of  the  port  to  which  boand  on  each  voyage  {  and  in  which  hook  ahatt 
entered,  at  the  port  of  lading,  an  account  of  all  goods  taken  on  hoard  such  aMp,  atating  the  deecrlp- 
tions  of  the  packages,  and  the  quantities  and  descriptions  of  the  goods  therein,  and  the  quantitiea  and 
descriptions  of  any  goods  atowed  looae,  and  the  namea  of  the  reapeetlve  ahippera  and  conafgoeee,  at 
for  as  any  of  such  particulars  shall  be  known  to  hhn ;  and  la  which  hook,  at  the  pert  of  dleoharga| 
shall  be  noted  the  respective  daya  upon  which  any  of  auch  gooda  be  delivered  out  of  auch  ahip.  and 
alao  the  reapectWe  times  of  departure  from  the  port  of  lading,  and  of  arrival  at  any  port  of  ualadingt 
and  auch  maater  shall  produce  such  book  for  the  inapection  of  the  eoaet-waher  or  other  proper  oiHeer, 
eo  often  aa  the  aame  ahall  be  demanded,  and  who  ahall  be  at  liberty  to  make  any  note  or  r«»aHI 
therein  j  and  if  auch  aaaater  ahall  fkil  correctly  to  keep  aoch  book,  or  to  produce  the  aame,  or  if  ai  OM 
time  there  be  found  on  board  auch  ship  any  goods  not  entered  In  the  cargo  book  aa  laden,  or  any  gooo9 
noted  aa  delivered,  or  if  at  any  time  it  be  found  that  any  gooda  entered  aa  laden,  or  any  goode  not  noted 
aa  delivered,  be  not  on  board,  the  maater  of  eueh  ship  ahall  fhrfeh  the  nam  of  MK. ;  and  iCnpon  examina- 
tion at  the  port  of  lading,  any  package  entered  in  the  cargo  book  aa  comaining  any  foreign  goode  ahall 
he  fuund  not  to  contain  such  gooda,  aurh  package,  with  Ita  contents,  shall  be  forfeited;  and  if  ai 
the  port  of  discharge  any  package  shall  be  ronnd  to  contain  any  fbreiga  gooda  which  are  not  entered 
In  auch  bonk,  auch  geoda  ahall  be  forfeited.—^  119, 

^eeount$  of  Foroign  G«od«,  ^e.  to  he  delivored  to  CoUeetar.^Betnn  any  eoaetisg  ahip  ahall  depart 
f^om  the  port  of  lading,  an  account,  together  with  a  duplicate  of  the  aame,  all  (liirty  written,  and 
afgned  by  the  maater,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  collector  or  comptroller ;  and  in  auch  account  ahall  be 
•et  fbrth  auch  partieulmraaa  are  required  to  he  entered  in  the  cargo  hook  of  all  foreign  goods,  nnd  of  all 
gooda  Bubject  to  export  duty  (other  than  any  ad  w^^rem  dutv),  and  of  all  corn,  grain,  meal,  flonr,  or 
malt,  laden  on  board,  and  generally,  whether  any  other  BrUlan  gooda  or  no  other  British  gooda  be  laden 
on  board,  as  the  caae  may  lie,  or  whether  such  ship  be  wholly  laden  with  British  gooda  not  being  of 
any  of  the  descriptions  berore  mentioned,  aa  the  caae  may  be ;  and  the  eoUeclor  or  eomptroUer  ahaU 
aelect  and  rcUin  one  of  auch  accounts,  and  ahall  return  the  other,  dated  and  signed  by  him.  and  noting 
the  clearance  of  the  ship  thereon ;  an*!  auch  account  ahall  be  the  clearance  of  the  ahip  for  the  voyage, 
and  the  tranaire  for  the  gooda  expreaaed  therein  ;  and  if  any  auch  account  be  fhlae,  or  akiail  not  cor* 
rerpond  with  the  cargo  book,  the  maater  shall  forfeit  the  aum  of  fiOf.— ^  113. 

iyanoiro  to  he  delivered  to  Ci/lUetor.— Before  any  gooda  be  unladen  from  any  coasting  ship  at  the  port 
of  diacharge,  the  master,  owner,  wharflnger,  or  agent  of  such  ship  shall  deliver  the  tranaire  to  the 
collector  or  comptroller  of  snrh  port,  who  ahall  tliereupon  grant  an  order  for  the  unlading  of  auch  ahip 
at  the  wharf  or  place  specified  In  anch  order :  provided  always,  tliat  If  any  of  the  goods  on  hoard  auch 
ahip  be  subject  to  any  duty  of  cnsfoma  or  excise  payable  on  arrival  coastwiae  at  such  port,  the  maater, 
owner,  wharflnger,  or  agent  of  such  ship,  or  the  consignee  of  such  goods,  ahall  also  deliver  to  the 
rx>llector  or  comptroller  a  bill  of  the  entry  of  the  pertieulara  of  aocb  goods,  expreaaed  in  worda  at 
length,  together  with  a  copy  thereof,  in  which  all  sums  and  numhera  mty  be  expreaaed  in  flffurea,and 
ahaH  pay  down  all  dotiea  of  cuatoroa,  or  produce  a  permit  in  respect  of  all  duties  of  exclae,  whicA 
•hall  be  due  and  payable  on  any  of  anch  gooda,  aa  the  caae  may  be ;  and  thereupon  the  collector  and 
eomptRrfler  ahall  grant  an  order  for  the  landing  of  aoch  gooda,  in  the  ^ireaeace  or  by  the  authority  <^ 
the  coast-waiter.— 1 114. 

CoUoetor  in  eorlaim  Caaea  may  grant  gaiUral  TVenalre  for  Caatib^  F'ottaU.—H  shall  be  lawftil  fbr  the 
collector  and  comptroller,  in  the  caaea  herein -after  mentioned,  to  i^ant  for  any  coaatinf  thipa  general 
tranaire,  to  continue  In  force  for  any  time  not  exceeding  one  year  (Vom  the  date  thereof,  for  tlie  lading 
of  any  gooda  (except  auch  gooda,  if  any,  aa  ahaH  be  expreaely  excepted  therein),  and  for  the  clearance 
of  the  ahip  in  which  the  gooda  ahall  be  laden,  and  for  the  unlading  of  the  gooda  at  the  place  of  din» 
charge ;  (that  la  to  aay,) 

For  any  ahip  regularly  trading  between  places  in  the  river  Severn  ettatwaitf  of  the  Holmeai 
For  any  ship  regularly  tmding  between  placea  in  the  rivor  Humber ; 
For  any  ahip  regularly  troding  between  placea  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  i 
For  any  ahip  regularly  trading  between  placea  to  be  named  in  the  tranaire,  and  carrying  only  mannre, 

lime,  chalk,  atone,  gravel,  sand,  or  any  earth,  not  being  f^llera*  earth : 
Provided  always,  that  auch  tranaire  abali  be  written  in  the  cargo  book  hereln-before  required  to  hd 
kept  by  the  maatera  ofoaatlng  ahina  t  provided  alao,  that  if  the  collector  and  comptroller  shall  at  aay 
time  revoke  auch  tranaire,  and  notice  thereof  ahatl  be  given  to  the  maater  or  owner  of  the  ahip,  ot 
ahall  be  riven  to  any  of  the  craw  when  on  board  the  ahip,  or  ahall  be  entered  in  the  cargo  book  by  any 
officer  of  the  cuatoma,  auch  tranaire  shall  become  void,  and  ahall  be  deUvwred  up  by  the  maater  or 
owner  to  the  collector  or  comptroller.— )  115. 

CooMt'Waitor,  te.  maft  go  on  board  and  examino  aag  Caatting'8hip.—\X  shall  be  lawfhl  hi  any  caae^ 
and  at  all  legal  tunea,  for  the  eoaat-woiter,  and  alao  for  the  landing-waiter,  and  for  the  eearcher,  and 
for  any  other  proper  officer  of  the  cuatoma,  to  go  on  board  any  coaatlng  ahip  in  any  port  or  |4ace  in 
the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the.  Isle  of  Man,  or  at  any  period  of  her  voyage,  and  ttricilir  to  aearch  such 
•hip,  and  to  examine  all  goods  on  board,  and  all  gooda  being  laden  or  nnladen,  ana  to  demand  aB 
docuroenta  which  ought  to  tie  on  board  auch  ahip.— (  1 16. 

Tmes  and  PUuetfor  landing  and  okipping—iio  goo<la  ahnll  be  unahipped  fh)B  any  ahip  arriving 
eoastwiae  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  lale  of  ISan,  and  no  gooda  ahall  be  shipped  or  niiterbome 
to  be  sMpped,  hi  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  lale  of  Man,  to  be  carried  coaVtwise,  but  only  on  daya 
not  being  Sundays  or  holldaya,  and  in  the  daytime,  (ihat  ia  to  say,)  firom  tlie  lat  of  September  ualU 
the  laat  day  of  March  betwixt  sun-rising  and  sun-aetting.  and  fVoiii  the  last  dav  of  March  until  the  let 
of  Bepleinber  between  the  houra  of  7  o'clock  in  the  inorninf  and  4  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon ;  nor  ahall 
any  such  goods  be  so  unshipped,  shipped,  or  waierborne,  tinleaa  in  the  presence  or  with  the  authority 
of  the  proper  officer  of  the  cuatoma,  nor  unleaa  at  placea  which  shall  be  appointed  or  approved  by  the 
proper  officer  of  the  cuatoma.—)  117. 

Oood*  prohibittd  or  rr<tmtfr«rf.— Whenever  any  gooda  whkh  nay  be  prohibited  to  be  exported  hg 
proclamation  or  by  order  in  council  under  the  authoritv  of  this  act  shall  be  so  prohibited,  it  ahall  M 
jiwfhl  in  such  proclamation  or  order  in  cnuncU  to  prohibit  or  restrict  ihe  carry  big  of  auch  gooda  coaat- 
Wise  ;  and  If  any  such  goods  shall  be  carried  coaatwise,  or  sHhU  be  shipped  or  watorbprae  to  be  carried 
eoaatwiae,  contrary  to  aay  each  prohibition  or  reatriction,  the  aame  shall  be  forfeited.— ^  I1& 

JhM^tkt  Cfly q^Ienira.— For  the  purpoee of  enablinf  the  dnm  ptyabie  |o  ihe ctty on artklep 
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impwtad  eoastwise  to  be  a«ceilafned  and  collected,  It  is  enacted,  that  If  all  or  any  of  the  (bllovriiif 
foode.  VIZ.  flrkina  of  batter,  tons  of  cheese,  fish,  eggs,  salt,  flmit,  roots  eatable,  and  onions,  brought 
eoaatwise  into  the  port  of  the  said  city,  and  which  are  liable  *-)  the  said  dues,  be  landed  or  unshipped 
at  or  in  the  said  port  before  a  proper  certificate  of  the  payment  of  the  said  dues  shall  "lave  been  ob- 
tained, such  goods  shall  be  forfeited,  and  may  be  seized  by  an  officer  of  customs  empowered  to  seize 
any  goods  that  may  be  landed  without  due  entry  thereof.~(7  dc  8  Oto.  4.  c.  96.  \  15.) 

Aetottlit  of  the  Tonnage  of  Vessels  employed  in  the  Coasting  Trade,  which  have  entered  at  and 
cleared  oot  from  the  ForU  of  Great  Britain,  from  1887  to  1831,  both  inclusive.— (Parf.  Paper,  No.  4S9. 
Sees.  1833.) 


T« 

J«»Wik 

OutWMb. 

T«u. 

TaaH«e  dewed 
Ootwardi. 

1837 
18» 
18W 

8.186.004 
8.811,109 
8.933.633 

6.648.868 
8;9S7;986 
9,158.589 

1880 
1831 

9.m,619 
9.176,758 

9.439,099 
9,373,870 

[As  in  England,  to  in  tlie  United  States,  the  coasting  trade  is  forbidden  to  foreigners.  It 
is  enacted  thi^  no  goods  shall  be  imported,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  thereof,  from  one  to 
another  port  of  the  United  States,  in  a  vessel  belonging  wholly  or  in  part  to  a  subject  of 
any  foreign  power.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  sailing  of  any 
foreign  vessel  from  one  to  another  of  such  ports,  cariying  goods  imported  in  it  from  some 
foreign  port,  which  goods  shall  not  have  been  unladen. 

Vessds  of  twenty  tons  and  upwards,  enrolled,  and  having  a  license  in  force,  or  if  less 
than  twenty  tons,  not  enrolled,  but  having  a  license  in  force,  shall  be  deemed  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  vessels  employed  in  the  coasting  trarle  and  fisheries. 

Every  vessel  of  twenty  tons  or  upwards,  (other  than  such  as  are  registered,)  found  trading 
between  district  and  district,  or  between  different  places  in  the  same  district,  or  carrying  on 
the  6shery,  without  being  enrolled  and  licensed,  or  if  lesfi  than  twenty  tons,  and  not  less 
than  five  tons,  without  a  license,  if  laden  with  goods  the  growth  or  manuikctUTe  of  the 
United  States  only,  (distilled  spirits  only  excepted,)  or  in  ballast,  shall  pay  the  same  fees  and 
tonnage  in  every  port  at  which  she  may  arrive,  as  vessels  not  belonging  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States ;  and  if  she  have  on  board  any  articles  of  foreign  growth  or  manufacture,  or  dis- 
tilled spirits,  other  than  sea  stores,  the  vessel,  together  with  her  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture, 
and  the  lading  found  on  board,  shall  be  forfeited.  But  if  such  vestiel  be  at-eea  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time  for  which  the  license  was  given,  and  the  master  shall  swear  that  such 
was  the  case,  and  shall  also,  within  forty-eight  hours  after  his  arrival,  deliver  to  the  collector 
of  the  district  in  which  he  shall  first  arrive,  the  license  which  shall  have  expired,  the  for- 
feitans  aforesaid  shall  not  be  incurred,  nor  shall  the  vessel  be  liable  to  pay  me  fees  and  ton- 
nage aforesaid. 

For  the  r^^atiens  conoeming  the  enrollment,  fioensing,  and  registry  of  vessels,  as  well 
as  for  the  regulations  generally  of  the  coasting  trade,  see  Gordon^ %  D^tsi  of  the  Lawn  of 
the  United  Statu,  or  the  acU  of  Congress  of  February  18th,  1793;  of  March  3d,  1795.;  of 
Mait^  13th,  1812 ;  of  March  Ist,  1817 ;  of  March  3d  of  the  same  year ;  of  March  3d,  1819 ; 
of  May  7th.  183!l ;  of  Februaiy  1 1th,  1830 ;  and  of  March  2d,  1831  ,-^Am.  Ed.] 

COBALT  (Ger.  KobaUf  J>a.ISj)balf  Sw.  Cobolt;  Fr.  Cobalt;  lu  Cobaltof  Bus. 
Kobo&  i  Lat  Cobidtum),  a  mineral  of  a  grey  -  '9ur,  with  a  shade  of  red,  and  by  no  means 
hriliianL  •  It  has  scarcely  any  taste  or  smell ;  is  rather  soft ;  specific  gravity  about  8*6. 
Sometimes  it  is  composed  of  plates,  sometimes  of  grains,  and  sometimes  of  small  fibres  ad- 
hering to  each  other.  Its  oxides  are  principally  employed. — (See  Svaltb,  or  Snaltz.) 
They  fojrra  the  most  permanent  blue  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  colouring  power 
of  oxide  of  cobalt  on  vitrifiable  mixtures  is  greater,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other  metaL 
One  grain  gives  a  full  trfue  to  340  grains  of  glasa.^ — (^7%ornson'8  Chemistry,  and  Ure'e  Dio' 
tionary.) 

COCCULUS  INDICU8,  ob  INDIAN  BERRY  (SmB,  Kakamari ;  Malay,  Tuba- 
bui^;i),  the  fruit  of  the  Merwyftrmum  Coceuhaf  a  large  tree  of  the  Malabar  coast,  Ceylon, 
dee.  It  is  a  small  kidney-shaped  berry,  having  a  white  kernel  inside,  of  a  most  unpleasant 
taste.  It  is  of  a  poisonous  and  intoxicating  quality,  and  has  been  employed  to  adulterate 
ale  and  beer.  But  its  employment  in  that  way  is  prohibited,  under  a  penalty  of  200L  upon 
llie  brewer,  and  of  600A  upon  the  seller  of  the  drug,  by  the  66  Geo.  8.  c  58. 

COCHINEAL  (Ger.  Koseheriljet  Du.  ConcI.ew'lic  f  Fr.  CochenilUf  It  Coeaniglia; 
8p.  CachtniffOf  Grana,'  Port  CocheniJhaf  "Run,  Aonsseneh,  an  insect  (Coccus  cacti) 
found  ifi  Meiico,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  some  of  the  West  India  islands ;  but  it  is  in 
Mexico  only  that  it  is  reared  with  care,  and  forms  an  important  article  of  commerce.  It  is  a 
small  insect,  seldom  exceeding  the  sise  of  a  grain  of  barley ;  and  was  generally  believed, 
for  a  considerable  time  after  it  began  to  be  imported  into  Europe,  to  be  a  sort  of  vegetable 
grain  or  seed.  There  are  two  sorts  or  varieties  of  cochineal :  the  best  or  domesticated,  which 
the  Spaniards  called  granafina,  or  fine  grain ;  and  the  wild,  which  they  call  grann  sylv^etra. 
The  formaris  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  latter;  probably  1t>ecause  its  size  has  been  improved 
by  the  fiiToonible  dOfecta  csf  human  care,  and  of  a  more  copious  and  suitable  nourbhmrnt, 
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derWed  solely  from  the  Cactus  eoehindlifer,  daring  many  generations.  Wild  cocfilneal  is 
collected  six  times  in  the  year ;  bat  that  which  ie  cultivated  is  only  collected  thrice  daring 
the  same  period.  The  insects  are  detached  from  the  plants  on  which  thpy  feed  by  a  blunt 
knife ;  they  are  then  put  into  bags,  and  dipped  in  boUing  water  to  kill  them,  afler  which 
they  are  dried  in  the  sun ;  and  though  they  lose  about  two  thirds  of  their  weight  by  this 
process,  about  600,000  or  700,000  lbs.  (each  pound  being  supposed  to  contain  70.-0^0  in- 
sects) are  brought  annually  to  Europe.  It  is  principally  used  in  the  dyeing  of  scarlet,  crimson* 
and  other  esteemed  colours.  The  watery  infusion  is  of  a  violet  crimson;  the  alcoholic  of  a 
deep  crimson ;  and  the  alkaline  of  a  deep  purple,  or  rather  violet  hue.  It  is  imported  in 
bags,  each  containing  about  200  lbs. ;  and  has  Ae  appearance  of  small,  dry,  shrivelled 
rugose  berries  or  seeds,  of  a  deep  brown,  purple,  or  mulberry  colour,  with  a  white  matter 
between  the  wrinkles.  In  this  state  diey  suffer  no  change  from  length  of  keeping.  Dr. 
Bancroft  says  that  that  cochineal  ia  the  best,  which  **  is  large,  plump,  dry,  and  of  a  silver 
white  colour  on  the  surface." 

The  species  of  cochineal  called  graniUa,  or  dust,  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Bancroft  to  be  prin- 
cipally  formed  of  grana  syloesira.  The  insects  of  which  it  consists  are  smaller  than  diose 
composing  the  fine  cochineal ;  and  it  does  not  yield  more  than  a  third  of  the  colouring  mat- 
ter that  is  yielded  by  th  latter.  The  cochineal  insect  was  introduced  into  India  in  1795 ; 
but  a  very  mfcrior  sort  only  is  produced.  It  has  also  been  introduced  into  Java  and 
Spain,  but  with  what  suoceas  remains  to  be  seen. — {TliomsoiCs  Dispensaiary ;  Bancrofi  on 
Colours,  ^c.) 

The  imports  of  cochineal  usually  vaiy  from  1,100  to  1,650  bags,  or  from  1820,000  to 
330,000  lbs.  In  1831,  the  quantity  Imported  amounted  to  224.371  lbs.;  of  wliich  95,738 
lbs.  were  brought  from  Mexico,  69,824  lbs.  from  Ao  United  States,  51,146  lbs,  from  the 
British  West  Indies,  and  4,370  lbs.  from  Cuba  and  the  foreign  West  Indies.  T^e  exports 
during  the  same  year  amounted  to  about  90,000  lbs.  The  duty  on  foreign  cochineal  was 
reduced,  in  1826,  from  U.  per  lb.  to  6d.  At  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1831, 
the  entries  for  home  consumption  amounted  to  148,131  lbs.  a  year. 

The  price  of  cochineal  fluctuated  very  much  during  the  war,  partly  on  account  of  tht 
obstacles  which  it  occasionally  threw  in  the  way  of  importation,  and  partly  on  account  of 
its  being  ap  article  of  direct  government  expenditure.  In  1814,  the  price  of  the  best 
cochineal  was  as  high  as  36s.  and  39^. ;  and  it  has  since  gone  on  regularly  declining,  with 
hardly  a  single  rally,  till  it  has  sunk  to  Bs.  or  lOs,  Previously  to  the  war  it  had  neveT  been 
under  12j(.  or  13^.  Lac  dye  has  recently  been  employed  to  some  extent  in  dyeing  scarlet ; 
but  notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  the  consumption  of  cochineal,  occasioned,  no  doubt, 
partly  by  its  cheapness,  and  partly,  perhaps,  by  some  change  of  fh^ion,  has  been 
materially  increased  since  1824.  This,  however,  has  not  had  any  material  influence 
on  its  price ;  and  it  would  appear,  from  the  long  continuance  of  low  prices,  without  any 
diminution  of  imports,  that  they  are  still  sufficient  to  remunerate  the  growers  of  the  aili* 
clc. — (TooAie  on  High  and  Lquj  Prices;  CooJ^s  Commerce  of  Great  Britain  for  1830/ 
Fori.  Paperst  4^.) 

COCOA.    See  Cacao. 

COCO,  COKER,  oo,  more  uroperly,  COCOA  NUTS  (Ger.  KokosnUsse;  Du.  Kokat 
noitien/  Fr.  and  8p.  Cocos ;  It  Coechi;  "RuB^Kokos;  Sans.  Aon  Arc  Ai),  the  fruit  of  » 
species  of  palm  tree  (  Cocos  nucifera  Lin.).  This  tree  is  common  almost  every  where  with- 
in the  tropics,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  tlie  world.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  from 
60  to  90  feet ;  it  has  no  branches,  but  the  leaves  are  from  12  to  14  feet  in  length,  with  i  vi<ry 
strong  middle  riU  The  fruit  is  nearly  as  large  as  aman^s  head ;  the  external  rind  is  tfain» 
tough,  and  of  a  brownish  red  colour ;  beneath  this  there  is  a  quantity  of  very  tough  fibrous 
matter,  which  is  used  in  many  countries  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage,  and  coarse  sail- 
cloth— (see  Coir)  ;  within  this  fibroos  coaling  is  the  shell  of  the  nut,  which  is  nearly  gio* 
bular,  veiy  hard,  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  usfd  for  many  domestic  purposes ;  the 
kernel  is  white, in  taste  and  firmness  resembling  that  of  a  hazel  nut;  it  rs  hollow  in  the  in- 
terior, the  hollow  being  filled  with  a  milky  fluid.  While  the  nut  is  green,  the  whole  hollow 
of  the  shell  is  filled  with  fluid,  which  is  refreshing,  agreeable,  and  pice  sent  to  the  taste.  The 
solid  part  of  the  ripe  kernel  iji  extremely  nutritious,  but  rather  indigetitible.  The  kernels 
Yield  by  expression  a  great  deal  of  oil,  which,  when  recent,  is  equal  to  that  of  sweet  almonds, 
\mt  it  soon  becomes  rancid,  and  is  then  employed  by  painters.  A  tree  generally  yields  about 
100  nuts,  in  clusters  near  the  top  of  about  a  dozen  each.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  made 
into  boats,  rafters,  the  frames  of  houses,  and  gutters  to  convey  water.  The  leaves  are  uaed 
for  thatching  buildings;  and  are  wrought  into  mats,  baskets,  and  many  other  things,  for 
which  osiers  are  employed  in  £uri.pe ;  so  that  eveiy  part  of  it  is  applied  to  some  uaefiil 
purpose. 

If  the  body  of  the  tree  be  bored,  there  exudes  from  the  wound  a  white  liquor,  called 
palm  wine  or  toddy.  It  is  very  sweet  when  fresh ;  kept  a  few  hours,  it  becomes  more  poig- 
nant and  agreeable ;  but  next  day  it  begins  to  grow  sour,  and  bi  the  spaco  of  24  hours  is 
changed  into  vinegar.    When  distilled,  it  produces  the  best  species  ot  Indian  amck;-  H 
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also  yields  a  great  deal  of  sagar.  Toddy  ia  obtained  from  eoTeral  species  of  palms, 
but  that  of  the  Coeof  nadfora  is  the  best—- (See  AinsUe^s  Materia  hidiea  /  Reea^a  CycUh 
pmdia,  4«.) 

An  improvement  has  recently  been  effected  in  the 'preparation  of  cocoa  oil,  which  pro- 
mises to  be  of  much  importance  in  the  arts,  by  making  it  available  in  the  manufacture  of 
candles  and  soap,  and  for  various  purposes  to  which  it  was  not  previously  applicable. 

The  palm  oil  met  with  in  the  market  is  not  obtained  from  the  Cocos  nttciferay  but 
from  another  species  of  pahiL  It  ie  chiefly  imported  from  the  coast  of  Guinea. — (See  Palx 
Oil.)  ... 

Coooa  nuts  are  produced  in  immense  (piantities  in  Ceylon,  forming,  with  their  products, — 
oU,  arrack,  and  coir, — the  principal  articles  of  export  from .  that  island.  They  are  also 
very  abundant  in  the  Maldive  Islands,  Siam,  and  on  several  places  of  the  coast  of  Brazil. 
Cocoa  ofl  b  in  very  extensive  use  alt  over  India,  and  large  quantities  are  manufactured  in 
te  lower  provinces  of  Bengal.  This  latter  is  said  to  be  superior  to  that  imported  from 
C^lon*  ' 

The  duty  on  cocoa  nuts,  which  is  imposed  by  tale,  was  judiciously  reduced  in  1832,  from 
ts.  per  120  on  those  from  a  British  possession  to  la.  per  1,200 ,  those  from  a  foreign  country 
|Miy  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

COD  (Ger.  Kabljau,  BakaUtu;  Du.  Kabeljaauw,  Baukaelja/  Da.  Kabliau,  Skreitonk, 
Bakeiau  /  Sw.  Kabtlio,  Bdkelau ;  Fr.  MonUy  Cabillaud ;  It  Baccala,  Baccalare  /  8p. 
Bacalao  f  Port  Baca&Qo  /  Lat  Gadus),  a  species  of  fish,  too  well  known  to  require  any 
description.  **It  is  amazingly  prolific  Leewenhoek  counted  9,384,000  eggs  in  a  cod-fi^ 
of  a  middling  siie;  a  number  that  will  baifle  all  the  efibrts  of  man  to  exterminate.  In  our 
teas  they  begin  to  spawn  in  January,  and  deposit  their  eggs  in  rough  ground,  among  rocks. 
Some  oonttnae  in  roe  till  the  beginning  of  April. 

"The  cod  is  only  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world  ;  it  is  an  ocean  fish,  and  never 
met  with  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  great  rendezvous  of  the  eod-fish  is  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  and  the  other  sand  banks  that  lie  off  the  coasts  of  Cape  Breton,  Novu  Scotia, 
and  New  England.  They  prefer  those  situations,  by  reason  of  the  quantity  of  worms  pro- 
dueed  in  these  sandy  bottoms,  which  tempt  them  to  re«<ort  there  for  food.  But  another  cause 
of  the  particular  attachment  the  fish  have  to  these  spots  is  their  vicinity  to  the  polar  iseas, 
where  they  return  to  spawn  :  there  they  deposit  their  roes  in  full  security  ;  but  want  of  food 
forces  them,  as  soon  as  the  more  southern  seas  are  open,  to  repnir  thither  for  subsistence. 
Few  are  taken  to  the  north  of  Iceland,  Init  they  abound  on  its  south  and  west  coasts.  They 
are  ahao  Ibund  to  swarm  on  the  coasts  of  Norway,  in  the  Baltic,  and  off  the  Orkney  and 
Western  Isles;  after  which  their  numbers  decrease  in  proportion  as  they  advance  towards  the 
south,  when  they  seem  quite  to  cease  before  they  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar. 

**  Before  the  discovery  of  Newfoundland,  the  greater  fisheries  of  cod  were  on  the  seas  of 
Iceland,  and  of  our  Western  Isles,  which  were  tlie  grand  resort  of  ships  from  all  the  com- 
mercial nations ;  but  it  seems  that  the  greatest  plenty  was  met  with  near  Iceland.  The 
Bngiish  resorted  thither  before  the  year  1415;  for  we  find  that  Henry  V.  was  disposed  to 
give  6atisftu;tion  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  for  certain  irregularities  committed  by  his  subjects 
on  those  seas.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  the  English  were  excluded  from  the  fishery,  by 
treaty.  Id  later  times,  we  find  Queen  Elizabeth  condescending  to.  ask  permission  to  fish  in 
those  seas,  from  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark.  In  the  reign  of  her  successor,  however,  no 
fewer  than  150  English  ships  were  employed  in  the  Iceland  fishery;  which  indul/renco 
might  arise  from  the  marriage  of  James  with  a  princess  of  Denmark." — {Pennant* s  British 
Zool'igy.y 

Cod  is  prepared  in  two  different  ways ;  thai  is,  it  is  either  gutted,  salted,  and  then  bar- 
relled,— in  which  state  it  is  denominated  green  or  pickled  cod,-<-or  it  is  driod  and  cured — in 
which  state  it  is  called  dried  cod.  Keady  access  to  the  shore  is  indispensable  to  the  proseca 
tion  of  the  latter  spocica  of  fishery. 

God  Fi^htry^  British, — ^Newfoundland  Was  discovered  by  John  or  Sebastian  Cabot,  in 
■14^7  ;  and  the  extraordinary  abundance  of  cod-fish  on  its  banks  was  speedily  ascertained. 
.'i\ie  French,  Portuguese,  and  Spaniards  engaged  in  the  finhery  soon  after  this  discovery. 
The  English  were  later  in  coming  into  the  field.  In  15T8,  France  had  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland  150  vessels,  Spain  120  or  130,  Portugal  50,  and  England  from  30  to  50. 
During  the  first  half  of  last  century,  the  fishery  was  principally  carried  on  by  the  English, 
tncludtng  the  Anglo-Americans,  and  the  French ;  but  the  capture  of  Cape  Bretoh,  and  of 
Iheir  other  possessions  in  Annriea,  gave  a  severe  bk>w  to  the  fishery  of  the  latter.  The, 
American  war  divided  the  British  fishery ;  that  portion  of  it  w!uch  had  previously  been 
etriiad  on  firom  New  England,  being  thereafter  merged  in  that  of  the  United  States.  Still, 
JM>wever,  we  contrived  to  preserve  the  largest  share.  At  an  average  of  the  3  years  'ending 
mith  1789,  we  are  said  to  have  had  409  ships,  1,911  boatSi  and  16,856  men,  en<?u:;ed  in  the 
JkOMricaa  fisberiea.  Daring  last  war,  the  French  being  exclo^ied  from  the  fi^^hcries,  thos4» 
[ft  fiaglKBd  attainad  to  aa  Bxtnat^iaary  degree  of  proaportty ;  the  total  value  of  the  produo; 
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of  tbe  Newfoundland  fishery  in  1814  hsTing  exceeded  3,800,090£,  Bat  nnee  the  peaoe^ 
the  Britieh  fishery  on  the  Newfoundland  banks  has  rapidly  declined ;  and  can  hardly,  in- 
deed, be  said,  at  this  moment,  to  exist  It  is  now  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  the  French 
and  the  Americans;  the  fiidlities  enjoyed  by  the  latter  for  its  proeecntion  being  greater  than 
those  of  any  other  people,  and  the  former  being  tempted  to  engage  in  it  by  the  extraordinaiy 
encouragements  aflforded  by  government  At  present,  the  British  fishery  carried  on  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Newfoundland,  is  confined  entirely  to  the  shore  or  boat  fishery.  But  this, 
though  probably  not  so  good  a  nursery  of  sailon  as  the  bank  fishery,  is  admitted  to  be  *'  the 
most  productive  of  merchantable  fish  and  oiL" — (ilf  (rrc^rV  British  America,  2d  ed.  vol.i 
p.  206.)  The  average  annual  produce  of  the  fisheries  <n  all  sorts,  including  sealf-salnKin, 
*'&c.,  exported  from  Newfoundland,  during  the  3  yeara  ended  with  1832,  is  staled  by  Mr. 
M*Gregor  at  516,417/L— (vol*  i  p.  161.)  A  considerable  fishery  is  also  carried  on  from  the 
ports  and  harbours  of  Nova  Scotia^  and  Cape  Breton,  New  Brunswick,  ^ec  But  next  to 
that  of  Newfoundland,  the  principal  British  fishery  is  carried  on  along  the  coast  of  Labrador. 
We  borrow  from  the  valuable  work  now  referred  to,  the  following  recent  and  authentic  atate- 
ments  with  respect  to  it  :— 

**  l>urinff  the  fishing  season,  from  KO  to  300  schoosets  pmceed  fVoin  Newfoiutdland  to  the  differeat 
fishing  siatioDB  on  the  coMt  of  Labrador,  where  about  90,000  British  mihjeets  are  emfrioyed  fbr  ths 
season.  About  one  third  of  the  schooners  make  two  vovages,  loaded  wiih  dry  fish,  back  to  New- 
foundland during  the  summer ;  and  several  merchant  vessels  proceed  from  Labrador  with  their  cargoes 
direct  to  Enropi,  leaving,  generally,  AiU  cargoes  for  the  fishing  vei^sels  to  carry  to  Newfoundand. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  fish  of  the  second  voyage  fs  la  a  green  or  pickted  state,  and  dried  after- 
wards at  Newfoundland.  Eight  or  ftschooners  ttom  Quebec  frequent  the  coast,  having  on  board  ahoat 
80  seamen  and  100  fishermen.  Some  of  the  fish  caught  by  them  Is  sent  to  Europe,  and  the  rest  to 
Quebec ;  besides  which,  ihey  carry  annually  about  6,000{  worth  of  Airs,  oil,  and  salmon,  to  Canada. 

**  Prom  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  hv\  cfaiefiv  from  tbe  fi>riner,  100  to  Itt  VMsels  resort  to 
Labrador ;  the  burden  of  these  vessels  may  amount  to  o,000  or  7,000  tons,  carrying  about  1,900  seaoMB 
xad  fishermen.    They  generally  carry  the  principal  part  of  their  cargoes  home  in  a  green  state. 

"  One  third  of  the  resident  inhabitants  are  English,  Irish,  or  Jersey  servants,  leii  in  ebar^  of  the 
property  in  the  fishing  rooms,  and  who  also  employ  themselves,  in  the  spring  and  fiill,  catcbinc  seals 
In  nets.  The  other  two  thirds  live  constantly  at  Labrador,  as  furriers  and  seal-catchers  on  their  own 
account,  but  chiefly  in  the  (brmer  capacity,  during  winter ;  and  all  are  enfraged  in  the  flsheriee  during 
summer.    H»lf  of  these  people  are  Jferseyinen  and  Canadians,  most  of  whom  have  fiimflies. 

**  From  10,000  to  18,000  seals  are  taken  at  Labrador  in  the  beginning  of  winter  and  lo  spring.  They 
are  very  large ;  and  the  Canadians,  and  other  winter  residents,  are  said  to  feast  and  flttten  on  thev 
flesh.— About  4,000  of  these  seals  are  killed  by  tbe  Esquimaux.  The  whole  number  caught  produce 
about  350  tuns  of  oil.  value  about  8,0001. 

**  There  are  6  or  7  English  houses,  and  4  or  9  Jersey  houses,  eetabilshod  at  Labrador,  ancoanedei 
with  Newfoundland,  who  export  their  fish  and  oil  direct  to  Europe.  Tbe  quantity  exported  last  year 
(1833)  to  the  Mediterranean  was  about 

64,000  qolnulseod-flah,  at  10s.  ...  £S7,00fi 
1^  tierces  salmon,  at  Ms.  •.  «  .  3,150 
To  England,  about  MO  tons  cod  oil  .....  5,S00 
190  do.  seal  do.  -  -  .  -  -  4,890 
Furs 3,150 

£43,380 

By  NewlbnndUuklhoaass,  f7,a00  quintals  eod-flsb,  at  10s.         -          •          •       13,790     ' 
980  tiarcos  salmon,  at  10s 840 

Total  direct  export  from  Labradof  •    iS9f7,i)70 

Produee  sent  direct  to  Nawfi>und1and  fVom  Labrador  ^-- 

83,110  quintals  cod-fish,  at  10s.  best  quality           .  }d,080 

313,000  quintals  cod-fish,  at  8s.         ...  134,800 

1,800  tuns  cod  oil,  at  30L        ....  36,000 

*                                                        Salmon,  itc.               .....  3,330 

Fish,  dfcc.  sent  to  Oinada,  about       ...  ]S,0Oa 

Do.  carried  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  \  «•  am 

should  be  in  value  at  least            -          -         f  ^  "*"" 

Estinoated  vahie  of  tha  produce  of  Labrador,  exclusive  of  what  the  Mo-'i  ^wmima 

ravians  send  to  London             -         -          -          -          -         -    •    >  ^^ 

*^The  Labrador  fishery  has,  since  1814,  increased  more  than  ghfoU,  principally  in  eonsequenee  of 
our  fishermen  being  driven  from  the  grounds  (on  tbe  Newlbnndland  coast)  now  occupied  by  the 
French.  In  1630,  the  Americans  had  about  500  vessels  and  19,000  men  employed  on  tiie  coast ;  and 
three  'catch*  amounted  to  1,100,000  quinuls  fish,  and  about  3,000  tuos  oQ;  value  together  abool 
OiO.OOOI.*'— (UrificA  jfnsrfes,  vol.  1.  pp.  185—187.) 

The  total  produce  of  th«*  British  fisheries  la  the  various  seas  and  rivers  of  America,  Inchidlnv  seal 
oil  and  skins,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  M'Gregor,  at  an  average  of  the  5  years  ending  with  1832.  at  657,3101 
a  year.— (Vol.  11.  p.  908 ;  see,  also,  for  furtlier  particulars,  the  aseftil  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Bliae  on  the 
Statistiet,  TVodt,  ifc.  of  British  jtmeriea.) 

About  eight  tenths  of  the  dried  fish  exported  fron  Newfoandland  by  British  eul^ects,  aw 
sent  to  Spain,  Portagat,  Italy,  nod  other  Continental  naltoas ;  tbe  rest  goes  to  the  IVeat  Indke 
and  to  Qreat  Britain.  ' 

By  the  act  26  Geo.  3.  c.  36.  boantiea  were  given,  tmder  certain  eondilions  spenfled  in  tfai 
act,  to  a  certain  nnmber  of  veasels  employed  in  the  fishery  on  the  coasts  and  benka  of  Nesr- 
fotmdland ;  but  these  boantiea  have  ontireiy  ceased  several  years  since.  A  bounty  was,  hbw^ 
ever,  paid,  down  to  the  5th  of  April,  1830,  to  alt  persona  reaiduig  in  Great  Britain  and  Im- 
Imdycuriag,  diyins^  or  pieklinf  cod-fiih^  ling^  or  hake;  the  boamy  being  4sk «  «wt  o« tb» 
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dried  eod,  Sec,  and  3«.  Sd,  a  barrel  on  that  which  was  pickled.  A  tonnage  bounty  was  at 
the  same  time  paid  on  vessels  fitted  out  for  the  cod,  ling,  and  hake  fishery  on  the  coasts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  but  this  has  also  ceased. 

The  HGt  5  Geo.  4.  c^  51.  eontaina  several  repilationt  with  respect  to  the  Newfoundland  fisheries 
Aliens  are  prohibited  from  fishing  on  the  coasts,  or  in  the  bays  or  rivers  of  Newfoundland  i  except- 
tOf ,  however,  the  rights  and  privileges  granted  bv  treaty  to  foreign  states  at  amity  with  his  Msfeaty. 

All  British  subjects  may  tHice,  cure,  and  dry  fish,  occupy  vaeani  places,  cut  down  trees  for  building, 
and  do  other  things  useful  for  the  trade.--^  S. 

Certlficaten  shall  be  granted  to  vessels  clearing  out  for  the  fishery ;  and  on  arrival  at  Newfoundland 
a  report  shall  be  made  of  such  certificate,  and  registered ;  and  on  leaving  the  fishery  the  usual 
clearance  shall  be  obtained.  Vessels  having  on  board  any  goods  other  than  fish,  Slo.  to  forfeit  the 
flehtoig  certificate.— ^4.     , 

Persons  throwing  out  banast,  itt.  to  the  pcejudice  of  ths  harhoars  In  Newfoundland,  shall  be  sub* 
jsrt  to  a  penalty.—^  5. 

A  contract  in  writing,  speoUyinf  wages,  and  how  to  be  paid,  nniit  be  entered  into  with  seamen  and 
fiahermea.— ^  7. 

A  fisherman  Is  prohibited  receiving  more  than  three  fourths  of  his  wages  during  service ;  but  the 
balance  due  to  him  is  to  be  paid  Immediately  upon  the  expiration  of  the  covenanted  time  of  service. 
No  fisherman  to  be  turned  ofiT,  except  for  wilful  neglect  of  duly,  or  other  sufiicient  cause,  under  a 
penalty,  for  each  ofieoce,  of  not  less  than  fU.  nor  mora  than  HU. 

in  order  to  fulfil  the  conditions  in  any  treaty  with  a  foreign  state,  his  Majestv  may  empower  the 

Eiveraor  of  Newfoundland  to  remove  any  works  erected  by  ^Itish  suhjecu  (r>r  the  purpose  of  carry- 
g  on  the  fishery  between  Cape  6t.  John  and  Cape  Ray,  and  ti»  compel  them  to  depart  to  another 
pUce.— $  1«. 
Every  person  so  refusing  to  depart  shall  forfeit  501.^)  13. 
The  governor  Is  empowered  to  sell  or  lease  places  within  the  island  called  Ship-rooms.—^  14. 

There  are  no  means  whatever  by  which  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  number  of  ships  and  , 
boats^  employed,  either  regularly  or  occasionally,  in  die  cod-fishery  on  the  coasts  of  Great 
Britain,  aiid  on  those  of  Norway,  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  the  Well-bank,  the 
Bogger-bank,  the  Broad-fourtecns,  dtc.  or  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  fish  annually 
eaoght    They  must,  however,  be  very  considerable.    See  Fish. 

For  the  regulations,  dec  as  to  the  importation  of  fish  into  Great  Britain,  see  Fish. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  distant  cod  fishery  may  not  have  passed  its  zenith.  Spain, 
Italy,  and  other  Catholic  coimtries,  have  always  been  the  great  markets  for  dried  fish ;  but 
the  observance  of  Lent  is  evecy  day  bAComtng  less  strict ;  and  the  demand  for  dried  fish  will, 
it  is  most  Hkely,  sustain  a  corresponding  decline.  The  relaxed  observance  of  I^ent  in  the 
Ifelherlands  and  elsewhere  has  done  more  than  any  thing  else  to  injure  the  herring  fishery 
of  Holland. 

CodFUhery^  Amenean4 — The  Americans  have  at  all  times  prosecuted  the  cod  fishery 
with  great  vigour  and  success.  Their  fishermen  are  remaricable  for  their  activity  and  enter- 
prise, sobriety  and  firugalitv ;  and  their  proximity  to  the  fishing  grounds,  and  the  other  facili- 
ties they  possess  for  carrying  on  the  fishery,  give  them  advantages  with  which  it  ia  very 
difficult  to  contend.  In  1795,  the  Americans  employed  in  the  cod-fishery  about  31,000  tons 
of  shipping;  in  1807,  they  are  said  to  have  employed  70,306  tons :  but  it  subsequently  de- 
clined for  several  years,  and  was  almost  entirely  suspended  during  the  late  war.  According 
to  the  official  returns,  the  Americans  had  85,687  tons  of  shipping  engaged  in  the  cod  fishery 
in  18S8 ;  but  owing  to  the  slovenly  and  inaccurate  way  in  which  the  navigation  accounts 
laid  before  Congress  have  been  prepared, — (for  proofr  of  this,  see  New  Yokk,) — this  state- 
ment is  entitled  to  no  credit  The  corrected  accounts  for  1831  (laid  before  Congress  the 
15th  of  Februaiy,  1833)  represent  the  shipping  engaged  that  year  in  the  cod  fishery  as 
tmouBling  to  60,977  tons.  During  the  year  ended  the  30th  of  September,  1832,  the 
Americans  exported  250,514  quintals  of  dried,  and  102,770  barrels  of  pickled  cod ;  their 
aggregate  value  being  about  1,050,000  dollars. 

"The  Aroerkans  follow  two  or  more  modes  of  fitting  otit  for  the  fisheries.  The  ilnt  Is  accomplished 
by  6  or  7  farmers,  or  tlieir  sons,  building  a  schooner  during  winter,  which  they  man  thnniselves  (as  nil 
the  Amertrans  on  the  sea  coast  are  more  or  less  soamen  as  well  as  fanners) ;  and  after  fitting  the 
vps^el  with  necessary  stores,  they  proceed  to  the  banks.  Gulf  of  {9t.  I.awrence,  or  I^hrador :  and, 
loading  thpir  vessel  with  fish,  make  a  vovage  betwr^cn  spring  and  harvest.  The  proceeds  they  divide, 
after  paymir  any  balance  they  may  owe  mr  outfit.  They  remain  at  home  in  assist  In  gntherinir  their 
crops,  and  proceed  acain  for  another  eareo,  which  is  salted  down,  and  nut  afterwards  dried :  this  is 
termed  miid-flsh,  and  kept  for  home  cnnaumption.  TIir  other  plan  Is,  when  a  merchant,  or  any  other, 
ewnini^  a  vessel,  lets  her  to  10  or  15  men  on  shares.  He  finds  the  vessel  and  netn.  The  men  pay  for 
all  tha  provisions,  hooks,  and  lines,  and  for  the  salt  n^ceiisary  to  care  their  proportion  of  the  fish.  One 
of  the  number  is  acknowledged  master;  but  be  has  to  catch  fish  as  well  as  the  others,  and  receives 
only  about  90«.  per  month  for  naviptiting  the  vessel :  the  crew  have  five  eighths  of  the  fish  caught,  and 
the'o'wners  three  eighths  of  the  whole. 

*'  The  first  spring  voyage  is  made  to  the  banks ;  the  second  chher  to  the  benks,  Gulf  of  St.  I^Awrenre, 
or  the  coast  of  Labrador ;  the  third,  or  fall  voyase,  is  ngain  to  Wtn  banks ;  and  a  fourth,  or  second  fall 
vovage.  is  also  made,  sometimes,  to  the  banks.*'— (.AT Ore^or,  vol.  i.  p.  220.) 

it  is  sttptilated  in  the  first  article  of  a  convention  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  ^tates.  signed 
at  London,  90th  of  October,  1818,  that  the  sobjectii  of  tlie  United  Stales  shall  have  liberty  to  take  all 
sorts  of  ftoh  *'on  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  from  Cnpe  Ray  to  the  Rameau  Islands,  on 
the  western  and  norlhern  coasts  of  Newfoundland  fVoni  Cape  Ray  to  the  (luirpon  Inlands,  on  ths- 
Magdalen  Islands,  and  also  on  the  coasts,  baya.hnrbfiinrs.and  creeks,  from  Mount  Joly,on  the  sonthcrn 
coast  of  Labrador, to  and  through  the  Straits  of  Belleitle,  and  thence  northwardly  indofinitply  along 
tht»  coast,  without  prejudice,  liowever,  to  any  of  the  e.xclusi?e  rights  of  tho  Hudson's  Bay  Ciompany ; 
and  that  the  American  fishermen  shall  also  have  lib*'rty,  for  ever,  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the 
ludsffttled  bays,  h.\rboars,  and  cretikm  of  the  aoutberii  part  of  the  coast  of  NewfoundlaAd  here  above 
YauL— 21 
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described,  and  of  tbe  e<Nist  of  Labrador ;  bat  so  soon  aa  the  aame,  or  any  Iportioe  thereoC  akall  W 

»enled,  it  shall  not  hf  lawful  for  the  Raid  fishprmen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  without  previoua  afreement  bt 
aoch  purpose  with  the  iiihabitantt,  proprielors,  or  pocsessors  of  the  cround.  And  the  United  Stales 
hereby  renounce  forever  any  liberty  heretofore  <^nJoyed  or  dainied  by  the  inhalNiaDta  thereof,  lo  Uke, 
dry,  or  cure  fish  on  or  within  3  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coists,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbours  of  hia 
Hritannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America  not  included  within  tbe  above  mentioned  limits."  Tha 
American  fishermen  are,  hf>wever,  admitted  into  all  bays,  &.c.  for  the  purpose  nf  shelter,  of  repairloc 
damages,  of  purchasing  woodland  of  obtaining  water,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever;  and  when 
there,  tbe>  are  to  be  placed  under  such  realrietioBa  as  asay  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  abusing  Dm 
privileges  hereby  reserved  to  them. 

Cod  Fishery,  French^ — ^Fnince  has  always  enjoyed  a  oonsideraUe  shaie  of  Che  ood 
ftihery.  The  followiog  Table  shows  the  extent  to  which  she  has  carried  it  since  tha 
peace:— 

Account  of  the  nnrnber  of  Ships,  with  their  Tonnage,  Crewa,  and  Car(oea,  that  have  enteied  the 
difTi'rent  Porta  of  Franee  from  the  Cod  Fishery  during  th*;  Nine  Years  ending  with  1631. — (Fma  llw 
Tableau  Oimtnl  du  Cimmerct  d$  U  Frawu  for  1831,  p.  346.) 


Yaw. 

Ship.. 

TMtffiU 

Crew. 

Cod,p««. 

Cod,dfy. 

oa. 

18i» 

184 

16,258 

3,635 

jrtibc. 
4,407,730 

4,«S,739 

4lS?i9 

lH-2^1 

348 

36,999 

6,672 

7,677,824 

14,601,  IHO 

1,»S,«» 

lb-25 

336 

35,172 

6,311 

7,-2.-%S.9l9 

15,823,731 

l,»l,336 

1S26 

341 

38,938 

7,088 

8,627,341 

15.591,664 

1,063,670 

1827 

387 

44,b68 

8,2J8 

9.a*6.l45 

15,970.250 

1,101 ,0» 

l^•i8 

3»1 

45,0i>4 

7,957 

12,^3^,291 

174K6,I55 

l,395,hg7 

Ih29 

414 

60,574 

^^. 

10,MH,878 

30,377,591 

1,909,147 

1^30 

377 

45.036 

10,410,302 

136*5,790 

1,156,050 

1»31 

302 

35,1  «0 

6,243 

«,922,6hO 

12,817,913 

U163.229 

The  quantities  of  oil  are  exclusive  of  draehtg  (hoiles  non  epores) ;  there  are  also  aovada,  tct. 
Martteilles.  Ornnville,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  La  RocbeUe,  and  Nauies,  are  the  principal  porta  wbeaee 
ships  are  fitted  out  for  tbe  fishery. 

But  notwithstanding  the  apparent  prosperity  of  thb  hranch  of  industry,  H  may  be  doabled 
whether  it  be  really  so  beneficial  to  France  as  would  at  first  sight  appear.  It  depends  mom 
upon  artificial  regulations  than  upon  any  thing  else.  Foreign  cod  is  excluded  from  th« 
French  markets  by  the  oppressive  duty  with  which  it  is  loaded ;  and  the  eompaiatively  gieat 
demand  for  dried  fish  in  Catholic  countries  rendcra  this  a  very  gnat  boon  to  the  French 
fishermen.  But  it  is  admitted,  that  this  would  not  be  enough  to  sustain  the  fishery ;  and 
bounties  amounting  to  about  1,500,000  fr.,  or  60»000iL  a  year  are  paid  to  those  engaged  in  it 
These,  however,  have  been  recently  reduced. 

Bu  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  small  islands  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  belong  to  the  Frendk 
Their  right  of  fishing  upon  the  shores  of  that  island,  and  upon  the  great  bank,  was  replaced^ 
in  1814,  upon  the  footing  on  which  it  stood  in  179:1.  This  concession  has  been  much 
objet'ted  to  by  Mr.  MKIregor  and  othen ;  we  believe,  however,  that  they  have  matarially  ovaip* 
rated  its  influence. 

[See  article  Fish  for  further  accounts  of  tbe  American  cod  fishery.r^i4m.  Ed,] 

COFFEE  (Ger.  Kqffe,  Koffebohnen  /  Du.  KoffyJKoffibomm  /  Ds.  Kafft,  Kafdt&rmar  ; 
6w.  Knfftf  Ft.  It  and  Port.  Caffe;  Sp.  Cafif  Kus.  Kofd/  FoL  Kawaf  Lat  CoffeOf 
Caffea  /  Arab.  Bun ;  Malay,  Kawa  /  Pera.  Tochem,  Kiw6h ;  Turk.  ChaubeY  the  berries 
of  the  coffee  plant  {Coffea  ArabiealAti,).  They  are  generally  of  an  oval  rorm,  amaller 
than  a  horse-bean,  and  of  a  tough,  close,  and  hard  texture ;  they'  are  prominent  on  the 
one  side  and  flattened  on  the  other,  having  a  deeply  marked  furrow  running  lengthwise 
along  the  flattened  side ;  they  are  moderately  heavy,  of  a  graenkih  cokMir,  and  a  somewhat 
bitterish  taste. 

Historical  Natiee  of  Co^ee^— The  cofifee  plant  is  a  native  of  that  part  of  Arabia  called 
Yemen  ;  but  it  is  now  very  extensively  cultivated  in  the  southern  extremity  of  India,  in 
Java,  the  Weat  Indies,  Brazil,  &c  We  are  ignorant  of  the  precise  period  when  It  began 
to  be  roasted,  and  the  decoction  used  as  a  drink,  though  the  <iiseovery  is  not  supposed  to 
date  further  back  than  tbe  early  part  of  the  flfWenth  centuiy.  No  mention  of  it  is  made  by 
any  ancient  writer;  nor  by  sny  of  the  modems  previously  to  the  aixteenth  century.  Leon* 
hart  Rauwolf,  a  German  physician,  is  believed  to  be  the  first  European  who  has  taken  any 
notice  of  coffee.  His  work  was  published  in  1573,  and  his  account  ia,  in  some  respects, 
inaccurate.  Coffin  was,  however,  very  accurately  described  by  Prosper  Albinus,  who  bad 
been  in  Egypt  as  physician  to  the  Venetian  conaul,  in  his  works  dt  Piantia  Egypti^  and 
dt  Mtdicina  E^yptiorum,  published  in  1591  and  1592. 

A  public  coflee-house  was  opened  for  the  first  time,  in  London,  in  1658.  A  Turkey  merw 
chant,  of  the  name  of  Edwards,  having  brought  along  with  him  from  the  Levant  some  bags 
of  coffee,  and  a  Greek  servant  accustomed  to  make  it,  his  bouse  was  thronged  with  vistters 
to  see  and  taste  this  new  sort  of  liquor.  And  being  deairous  to  gratify  his  IHends  without 
putting  himself  to  inconvenience,  he  allowed  bis  servant  to  make  and  sell  oo0ee  publicly. 
In  consequence  of  this  pennission,  the  latter  opened  a  coffee-house  in  St  Michael's  Allov, 
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Cornhin,  on  the  spot  when  the  Virginia  Coflfee-lioiwe  now  stands.  Garrawty's  was  the 
first  coffee-house  opened  after  the  great  fire  in  1666. — {Moseky  on  Coffee^  5th  ed.  p.  \b.y 

M..  de  la  Roque  mentions  that  &e  use  of  coffee  was  first  introduced  into  France  in  the 
period  between  1640  and  1660 ;  and  he  further  states,  that  the  first  coffee-house  for  the 
sale  of  coffee  in  France  was  opened  at  Marseilles,  in  1671 ;  and  that  one  was  opened  at  Parib 
fai  the  following  year, — {Voyage  de  la  Syrie^  torn.  ii.  pp.  310 — 319.) 

Some  time  between  1680  and  1690,  the  Dutch  planted  coffee  beans  they  had  procured 
from  Mocha,  in  the  viciTlity  of  Batata.  In  1690,  they  sent  a  plant  to  Europe ;  and  it  was 
from  berries  obtained  from  this  plant  that  Uie  first  coffee  plantations  in  the  West  Indies  snd 
Surinam  were  derived. 

Prognasite  C&nmmpHon  of  Coffee  in  Great  Britain.  Influtiiet  of  the  Dm/im.— In 
1660,  a  duty  of  4d[.  a  gallon  was  laid  on  all  coffee  made  and  sold.  I'revious^  to  1732,  the 
duty  on  coffee  amounted  to  2«.  a  pound ;  but  an  act  was  thi  .i  passed,  in  compliance  with 
the  solicttations  of  the  West  India  planters,  reducing  the  duty  to  U.  6tf.  a  pound ;  at  which 
it  stood  fox  many  years,  producing,  at  an  average,  about  10,000/.  a  year.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  the  prevalence  of  smuggling,  caused  by  the  too  great  magnitude  of  the  duty, 
the  revenue  declined,  in  1783,  to  2,S69/.  10^  10  jcf.  And  it  having  been  found  impossible 
otherwise  to  check  the  practice  of  clandestine  importation,  the  duty  was  reduced,  in  1784, 
to  6dl  The  consequences  of  this  wise  and  salutary  measure  were  most  beneHcial.  Instead 
of  being  reduced,  the  revenue  was  immediately  raised  to  near  three  times  its  previous 
•mount,  or  to  7^00A  lbs,  9d.,  showing  that  the  consumption  of  legally  imported  coffee  must 
have  increased  in  about  a  ninefold  proportion  ! — a  striking  and  conclusive  proof,  as  Mr. 
Bryao  Bdwaids  has  observed,  of  the  effect  of  heavy  taxation  in  defeating  its  own  object*— 
[Hia,  of  the  W€$t  Indie*,  vol.  iL  p.  340.  8vo  ed.^ 

The  history  of  the  coffee  trade  abounds  with  similar  and  even  more  striking  examples  of 
the  superior  productiveness  of  low  duties.  In  1807,  the  duty  was  U.  Bd.  a  pound ;  and  the 
quantity  entered  for  home  consumption  amounted  to  1,170,164  lbs.,  yielding  a  revenue  of 
161.245i:  11*.  4dL  In  1808,  the  duty  was  reduced  from  1a.  8</.  to  7^.;  and  in  1809,  there 
were  no  fewer  than  9,251,847  lbs.  entered  fi>r  home  consumption,  yielding,  notwithstandin;; 
the  reduction  ijf  duty,  a  revenue  of  245,856/.  S«.  4(/.  The  duty  having  been  raised,  in 
1819,  from  7^.  to  Is,  a  pound,  the  quantity  entered  for  home  consumption,  in  1824,  was 
7,993,041  lbs.,  yielding  a  revenue  of  407,544iL  4«.  3</.  In  1824,  however,  the  duty  beuig 
again  reduced  from  1«.  to  6e/.,  the  quantity  entered  for  home  consumption,  in  1825,  was 
10,766,1 12  lbs.,  and  in  1831  it  had  increased  to  22,740,627  lbs.,  yielding  a  uett  revenue 
of  583,75U 

The  consumption  of  the  ITnited  Kingdom  may,  a/  present,  be  estimated  at  about 
23,000,000  lbs.,  producing  about  600,000/.  of  revenue. 

We  subjoin 

L  Qoaatitiea  ef  the  diAreat  Boru  of  CoAs  entered  for  Home  GoasiunplloD  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

each  Year  since  1623. 


Foreifn 
I'hiit. 
alion. 


flut- 
Bikin. 


9th  Jan.  1893 

—  1823 

—  1834 

—  1895 

—  1828 

—  1827 


7,38«,0W 
7,404,218 
8,218,34« 
7,M7.8flO 
10,028,376 
13.409,000 


7«4 
3,410 

881 
\M0 
2,849 
3,733 


Lbt. 
»0,I77 
171,717 
235,697 
313,513 
457,749 
791,570 


7,608.001 
7,069,351 
8,454,P20 
8,263,<»i3 
11,083,970 
13,203,333 


51b  Jan.  18^8 
1829 

—      1830 


L'4. 

14,076,968 
16,191,339 
18,495,107 


—  1831  i2l. 097, '.»f>6 
~       1832121,. 501 ,9(>6 

—  1833 '30,964,301 


'.to. 
1. 210 
«.964 

6.197 
,?,971 
3,9)0 


Ltm.  LU. 

88H,198  15..'566,.776 
fl7i410'l7,137,633 
974,570119,4:6,180 
(►59,585a2  691,r>22 
1,234,'.  31  23,740,627 


17,591 1 1  .iy70,635|2a,952,537 


3.  An  Account  of  the  quantity  of  CofTee  retained  for  Hhrne  Consumption  in  Great  Britain,  the  Bales 
of  Duty  thereon,  and  the  Produce  of  the  Dutioi,euch  Vear  iince  1789. 


Ton. 

Batn«fD«tyon 

for  Houa 

Eici]«. 

Bn^Mh  PUotatka. 

EMttodn. 

tbt,      • 

Par  lb. 

PWlb. 

PtorcoiLiidTaluTCin. 

£         s.    d. 

*.  d. 

B.      i. 

£     M.      d. 

rm 

990,141 

0    101 

S      Of 

Nil. 

4«,360    17    11 

1790 

973,110 

50,799      7      4 

1791 

1,047,276 

— 

.. 

.. 

67,659      5    11 

1799 

9(6,666 

— • 

~. 

.-m 

48,829      6      3 

1793 

1,070.438 

>• 

-^ 

~« 

67,357    11      9 

1704 

969,513 

o 

» 

..^ 

74,4nO      4      6 

1795 

1,054,588 

I     5i 

2     «*                  - 

65,788      3      7 

*  Oiarle*  fl.  aRempted,  by  proclamation  hsned  In  1675,  tovuppr^iia  coflee-hnuses,  on  the  fround  of 
their  bfllnir  retorted  to  by  dlsalferted  persona  who  "  deviled  and  spread  abroad  divera  false,  nuliclniis, 
and  »rnndnlou8  reports,  to  the  deftimatlon  of  his  MaJ^My'i  ijoTprnnient,  and'Io  the  disturbance  of  the 
pcacft  and  qniet  of  the  nation.**  The  opinion  of  the  Jiid«es  having  bp.en  taken  as  to  the  leffnllty  of  tlie 
procerdin?,  they  resoircd,  "That  rctaHinit  coffee  infi?h!  be  an  iimocfnt  trade;  but  an  it  was  usftd  to 
Orturisii  ssditioa,  spread  lies,  and  leaudalke  ^€ut  wen,  i\  uii^Ul  also  tw  a  cuouaon  naisance :" 
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n.  An  Aoconnt  of  the  Quantity  of  Coffee  retained  for  Home  Conramptlon  in  Great  Briuin— «0ii£{iis«tf 


1        T««. 

lUiMorDutyea 

N«ti  mtnmm  ofCwtau  ul 

Exdm 

Briibh  PbotKikMi. 

Em 

t  India 

IM. 

Pflrtb. 

iVrlk 

FwcoBtadTaloica. 

£          :    d. 

«.     cT. 

«.      d. 

£       ».    4, 

1706 

9M,053 

9     6| 

Nil. 

80,048     6    11 

17W 

037«00l 

1      5t 

%     7 

99,460     8    11 

1708 

097,487 

1      5t 

9     7f 
9     7} 

_^ 

78,966     6     9 

17» 

689,489 

1     6r 

9    0    a 

74,001      9     9 

1600 

896,500 

«« 

149,867    U      5 

1801 

760,861 

1      H 

9  ""7 

9     0"   6 

106.076     9     7 

180S 

890,436 

1      6 

9     Ik 

9     0      0 

79,l&l     9     8 

1803 

905,539 

1      61 

1    111 

9    16      8 

79,068    15     8 

1804 

'    1,061,337 

1      ^ 

9    a( 

8      9     0 

151,386     Q    11 

1605 

1,901,736 

1      7} 

9     Of 
9     Of 

8      3      0 

190.179    18     7 

1809 

1,157,014 

1      t\ 

3     7    11 

159,750      6      9 

1807 

1,170,164 

161,945    11      4 

1808 

1.069,601 

0~7 

0*10 

8      7    11 

999.738    16     8 

1800 

0,951^ 

0     7 

0  10 

3     6     8 

9*5.S86     8     4 

1810 

5,308,006 

175,567      1      4 

1811 

6,390,(99 

_ 

_ 

m.m. 

919,800    19    10 

1819 

8,118,734 

.« 

_ 

_ 

955,184      7      1 

1813 

8,788,601 

gj' 

0  101 

3    10     9 

Cmionnco^4mlnf»L 

1814 

6,394,967 

0  \\k 

Nil. 

913,513    18     4 

1815 

6,117,311 

958,769    18     8 

1810 

7,557,471 

.. 

•mm 

„_    ^ 

990,834     0    11 

1817 

8,688,796 

.^ 

_ 

_ 

998,540      5      1 

1818 

7,067,857 

-~ 

_ 

_ 

950,106      4    10 

1810 

7,499,359 

'l      • 

1           • 

.^ 

999.154      8    10 

1890 

6,860.986 

.^ 

340,293      6     7 

1691 

7.397,983 

_ 

__ 

m.m. 

371,959     5      6 

1899 

7.401,904 

•mm 

m^ 

m^ 

374.696    10      7 

1893 

8,900,915 

mm. 

_ 

_ 

416,394      3      9 

1894 

7,093,040 

m-. 

_ 

_ 

407,544      4      8 

1895 

10,766,119 

0     6 

0     0 

_ 

8(ff,204    14      9 

1898 

19,794.130 

•M 

394,667    11      1 

1897 

14,074,378 

^Mm 

.»_ 

mm. 

384,994    13      9 

1898 

16,599,493 

«- 

.mm 

mm. 

495,389      3      7 

1890 

18,906.373 

.M 

mmm 

W- 

484,975    10      8 

1830 

91,840,590 

mm^ 

mm» 

^m. 

558,544      8    10 

1831 

91,747,819 

«- 

— 

— 

650,431    10     6 

1839 

99.053.396 

— 

— 

— 

575.964    18      8 

III.  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Coffee  imported  into  the  United  Kini^dom  flroni  ihff  several  British 
Colonies  and  Plantations,  ft'om  the  British  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  and  frnm  Forclfn  Conn- 
tries,  in  the  Year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1836 ;  distinguishing  the  s^'veral  Sorts  of  Coffee,  an4 
the  Colonies  and  Countries  ftom  which  the  same  was  }iaported.-^(FurnUhed  by  the  CksCmi  JSImms.) 


i 

OffheBrilnb 

PtMevioM  in 
bieinLBMiA. 

or  tbo  Ea#  ladiM 

•BdMuritlM. 

orth«roi»iKB 

FLMUtloa. 

T««2»i% 

U». 

£»#. 

£*s. 

Lb9. 

British  colonies  and  plantations  la  Ame- 

rica ;  vis. 

Antigua         -          .          •          - 
BarlmdoeB      -          -          •          • 

680 
57,895 

^" 

-^ 

580 
67.895 

Dominica      -          -          -           - 

119,557 

— 

— 

"^SS 

Grenada         •          -          -          . 

8,936 

— . 

"— 

8,9.16 

Jamaica         -          -          .          - 

11.154,307 

— 

— 

11,154,307 

fit.  Christopher        -          .          - 

40 

— 

**• 

40 

Bl.  Lucia       -           -          -          - 

63,589 

— 

— 

8t.  Vincent's            ... 

118 

— 

— 

118 

Trinidad        "           -           "           T 

91,050 

— 

11,110 

83,060 

Tortola          •           •          •          i 

98 

•  m^ 

— 

96 

Bahamas       .           •          -          - 

m^ 

980,156 

980,156 

Demerara      -          -          -          - 

1,139,054 

— 

— 

1,139,05-1 

Berbice           .... 

9,097,037 

— 

— 

9,097,037 

British  North  American  Colonies   - 

5,416 



8,890 

14,315 

Eij'pt                  .          -          .          - 
Wfist  Coast  of  Africa      .          -           - 

»,306 

_ 

50 
81,039 

30 
63,8.18 

Cape  of  Good  Hope         .           -           . 

389 

— 

838 

914 

Eastern  Coast  of  Africa 

•• 

914 

— 

Mauritius             .           .           -           - 

~. 

943,906 

— 

913,900 

British  possessions  in  the  East  Indies;  tIz. 

— 

East  India  Company's  territories. 

— 

9,469,813 
949,900 

exclusive  ef  Singapore     - 
Binjrapore      .          •          -          - 

— 

9,469,813 
849.000 

^" 

Ceylon           -          -          .          - 
•Java 

__ 

,      1,870,143 

— 

1,870,143 

«« 

1,034,969 

— 

1,034,909 

iPhliippine  Islands           ... 

... 

34,010 

— 

84,019 

{Other  ulands  of  toe  Indian  Seaa 

m^ 

*2 

— 

449 

IChlna        -          -           -          -          - 

— 

97 

"-" 

97 
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in.  Areomit  of  the  Qaantity  of  Coflfbe  Imported  into  the  United  Kliiffdoin'-flMUlntMd. 


ColodHud  Cowtrteflmiwlikh  Invoitad. 

Sierra  Xcoae. 

or  fbe  Eatf  ladlM 
udMayritiML 

or  flw  PoreigB 

X2s:'^ 

Newfk>iitteWalee 

llayil 

Foreigtt  coloBlet  in  the  west  Indies  s  tIs. 
Caba              .          ,          •          . 
UnhedButeeof  Amerlen 
Guatemala           .          •          .          • 
Columbin             .... 

Bnisn 

B«rope 

Totals    '      - 

1.610 

Us. 

no 

Us. 

i,m,sis 

609,418 

87,360 

67,589 

«8 

4,117,094 

896.434 

Us. 

110 
1,194,918 

609,418 

8^360 

67^539 

928 

4,117,094 

1,013,794 

14,017,046 

7,107,914    1       6.618,533 

98,398.493 

nr.  Aecoanlof  the  Qnantlty  of  Cofl^e  exported  flrom  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  Year  ended  the  SCh 
of  January,  1886 ;  dUtinf  iiltblng  the  several  Sorta  ot  Coffee,  and  the  Oountriea  to  which  the  aarae 
was  exported.— (Furnished  by  CMttom  House.) 


•adUurltiw. 

«AS2" 

•iporta4. 

Us, 

Us. 

Us. 

Us. 

Rosain                ... 

18,85S 

8,750 

1,319,659 

I,a49,»4 

Sweden               .           •          • 

109 

9,985 

lO.OW 

Norway              -           -          . 

_ 

791 

809,737 

310,459 

Denmark            .          «          • 

_ 

18,839 

815,898 

629,167 

Pniaala               ... 

m^ 

94,156 

133,613 

157,769 

Germany             -           •           - 
nte  Netherlands 

44,807 

194,081 

866,730 

1.105.678 

48,997 

9,006,468 

4,«97,5«7 

6,449,593 

Prance                 ... 

95,951 

95,951 

Ponugal,  the  Azores,  and  Madeira 

80 

649  ' 

^•?!i 

®^SS 

Spain  and  the  Canaries 
Gibraltar            ... 

— 

479 

149 
8,279 

628 
6.279 

lUly                   .          .          - 
Malu 

85,sn 

900,666 

1,489,905 

1,735,103 

49,096 

4.987 

864,888 

411.681 

rbe  Ionian  fslands 

960 

37,621 

37,881 

IVirliey  and  Oontlni^ntal  lYrseoe 

... 

8,891 

739.114 

747,935 

Xoraa  and  Greek  Islanda 

... 

^- 

104.189 

104.130 

Goerasey,  Jersey,  Aldemey,and  Man  - 

8,891 

10,488 

8,837 

23,217 

108,778 

.9,676,419 

10,406,038 

rl3,176,226 

Chpe  of  Good  Hope 
Other  parts  of  Africa     • 

» 

— 

•!•?• 

«,T7fl 

S,106 

5.ro 

6,955 

12,733 

East  Indies  and  China  . 

«- 

066 

809 

1,268 

New  BoQtb  Wales,  Swaa  RHrer, 

and 

Van  Dieman's  Land  - 

8,447 

0,740 

7,348 

19,544 

British  NnnlhAmerleaa  Colonies 

1,648 

14,709 

52.819 

69,169 

Britbh  West  Indies       . 

8,676 

19,968 

98,664 

United  Skates  of  America 

— 

— . 

810 

640 

Breait                  ... 

«. 

7«1 

m^ 

761 

Slates  ofthe  Rio  de  la  Plata    - 

_ 

.~ 

781 

781 

Chill 

Hi 

945 

1,380 

1.687 

Pern                  ...          - 

ay>tals  lyom  Great  Britain       - 
British  North  American  Colonies 

Total  qnantlty  exported  from  the 

— 

191 

131 

too,ooi 

9,616,881 

10,529,896 

13,348,370 

107 

— 

- 

167 

Unhed  Kingdom 

- 

900,958 

^616,881 

10,999,398 

13,346,537 

▼.  Account  of  the  Amount  of  Duties  received  on  Coflbe  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectivelv  in 
the  Tear  endinff  5th  of  January,  1830;  dbtinirnlsbinff  each  Sort  of  Coflfbe,  and  the  nett  Produce  of  the 
Dntles  on  Coffee  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  such  year.— (Fwrnished  by  the  Cuwtem'honM.) 


Tmt  Mdlag  «h  JkMwy,  ISM 

laOintBrftalB. 

lalitbid. 

In  the  Unitad 
Kinsdom. 

Leone  .--*•-            j 
or  the  Bast  Indies  and  Mauritius.      •          .          - 
Oibsrsorts 

Total  fTOSs  receipt    -          -          -          - 

£ 

496,416 

903,340 
145 

14.581 

••'1 

449,9g7       1 

909,4fO 
146       ' 

631,901 

90,709 

652.603 

Nett  produce  -          -          -          -          - 

631.499 

90.703 

852,124       i 

The  introdoction  «f  tea  and  coffee,  it  has  been  well  remarked,  "  has  led  to  the  most  won 

darful  change  that  ever  took  place  in  the  diet  of  modem  civilised  nations^— a  change  highly 

important  both  in  a  moral  and  physical  point  of  view.    These  beverages  have  the  admirable 

•dvantans  of  affowling  stimttlui  without  producing  intoatication,  or  tnj  of  ita  evil  conao- 
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qoences.  Loven  of  tea  oroofiee  are,  in  fact,  nrely  drinkera;  and  hence  the  use  of  thew 
beverages  has  benefited  both  manners  and  morals.  Raynal  obsen'es  that  the  use  of  tea  has 
contributed  more  to  the  sobriety  of  the  Chinese  than  the  severest  laws,  the  most  eloquent 
discourses,  or  the  best  treatises  on  morality." — (Scotsman,  1 7th  of  October,  1827.) 

Supply  and  Consumption  of  Coffec-^-Ovriag  to  the  rapidly  increasing  consuin|>tion  ef 
cofiee  in  this  country,  the  Continent,  and  America,  the  great  value  of  the  article,  the  large 
amount  of  capital  and  labour  employed  in  its  production,  and  the  shipping  required  for  its 
transport,  it  has  become  a  commodity  of  primary  commeiriat  importance.  It  deaervea  psf^ 
ticular  attention,  too,  inasmuch  as  there  are  (ew,  if  any,  articles  that  exhibit  such  variation^ 
not  only  as  to  consumption,  but  also  as  to  growth  and  price.  These  are  occasioned  partly 
by  changes  of  commercial  regulationa  and  duties,  and  partly,  also»  by  the  plant  requiring  4 
or  5  years  before  it  comes  to  bear ;  so  that  the  supply  is  neither  suddenly  increiised  whea 
the  demand  increases,  nor  diminished  when  it  ialls  oft  St.  Domingo  u^ed  formerly  to  ba 
one  of  the  g^atest  sources  of  supply,  having  exported,  in  1786,  alK>ut  35,000  tons ;  and  it 
is  supposed  that,  but  for  the  negro  insurrection  which  broke  out  in  1792,  the  exports  of  that 
year  would  have  amounted  to  43,000  tons.  The  devastation  occ&'iioned  by  this  event  caused, 
for  a  series  of  years,  an  ahnost  total  cessation  of  supplies.  Recently,  however,  they  have 
again  begun  to  increase ;  and  are  understood  to  amount,  at  present,  to  above  20,000  tons  « 
year.  From  Cuba,  the  exports  of  coffee  have  within  these  few  years  rather  declined,  owin^ 
partly  to  an  increased  consumption  in  the  island,  and  partly  to  the  efibrts  of  the  planters 
^ving,  a  little  time  back,  been  more  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar ;  thoy  may  at  preaeni 
amount  to  from  18,000  to  20,000  tons ;  or,  including  Porto  Rico,  to  25,000  or  27,000  tona. 
In  Java,  also,  the  exports  of  coffee  have,  of  late,  been  on  ^  decline,  but  not  to  any  oooa- 
derable  extent  In  Jamaica  and  the  other  British  West  India  colonies,  the  cultivation  of 
coffee  was  greatly  extended  during  the  prevalence  of  the  high  prices,  but  the  imports  hav^ 
fallen  off  from  12,000  tons  in  1829,  to  about  10,800  tons  in  1832.  In  Brazil,  the  growth 
of  cof&e  has  increased  with  unprecedented  rapidity.  So  late  as  1821,  the  quantity  of  coflOw 
exported  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  did  not  exceed  7,500  Ions;  whereas  it  now  amounts  to  about 
30,000  tons  !*  This  extraordinary  increase  has  probably  been,  in  some  measure,  owing  ti> 
the  continuance  of  the  slave  trade ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen,  whether  the  growth  of  c^ba 
may  not  now  be  checked  by  the  late  cessation  of  that  abominable  traffic  The  culture  of 
coffee  in  India  and  Ceylon  is  daily  beooming  of  more  importance.  In  India,  it  is  raised 
chiefly  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  the  quantity  exported  is,  at  present,  believed  to  exceed 
4,000,000  lbs.  The  exports  from  Ceylon,  in  1880,  were  1,669,490  lbs.  The  totai  imports 
of  coffee  into  Great  Britain  from  the  East  Indies,  in  1832,  were  10,407,897  lbs. 

The  following  may,  we  believe,  be  regarded  as  a  pretty  fair  estimate  of  the  annual  exporit 
of  coffee  from  the  principal  places  where  it  is  produced,  and  of  the ,  annual  eontumpUon  m. 
those  countries  into  which  it  is  imported  from  abroad,  at  the  present  time  :— 

EzperiL  Tow. 

Mocha,  Hodeida,  and  Other  Arabian  ports  ....  10,000 

Java  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  lft.000 

Sumatra  and  other  parts  of  India  -  ...  .  .     8,000 

BraEil  and  the  Spanish  Main  ......  41,000 

8i.  Domingu  ........  S0,000 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  .......  tO.OOO 

British  West  India  colonies 11,000 

Dutch  West  India  colonies  ......     s,000 

French  West  India  colonies  and  the  Isle  de  BomhoB      ...  8,000 

147,000 

ClWIIIIIltlOBt  ToNb 

Great  Britain 10,500 

Netherlands  and  Holland     .......  40,500 

Germany  and  countries  found  the  Baltie  .  -  -  •  .  3^000 

France,  Spain,  Italy,  Turkey  In  Europe,  the  Levant,  Ibo.  .  -  35,000 

America 90,500 

iis,fi00 

Of  this  quantity,  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain  and  America  amounts  to  nearly  a  finifth 
part,  and  may  be  said  to  have  arisen  almost  entirely  stnee  1607. 

Of  the  entire  export  of  coffee  from  Arabia,  not  more,  perhaps,  than  6.000  or  6,000  tona 
finds  its  way  to  Uie  places  mentioned  above ;  so  that,  supposing  these  estimates  to  be  about 
correct,  it  follows  that  the  supply  of  coffee  is,  at  present  about  equal  to  the  demand.  The 
latter  is,  however,  rapidly  increasing ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  be  destined  to 
outrun,  keep  pace  with,  or  fall  short  of  the  supply.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  think,  that  though  they  may  occasionally  vary  to  the  extent  of  a  few  thousand 
tons  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  the  probability  is  that  they  will  be.  pretty  nearly  balanced ; 

•  M.  Montveran  Is  pleased  to  in(brm  as,  in  his  ^$ai  de  StaiiMtiqve  »w  U$  CoUnits^  a  work  in  other 
respects  of  considerable  merit  (Pi^cn  Juttincativen^  p.  11.),  thai  the  exiwrte  of  cofl'ee  from  Bra7.II  in 
1830-31  amounted  to  1,805,000  kilog.  •  1,836  tons  i  In  ptAhi  offhct  they  were  more  than  90  tiatts 
as  jpurh  . 
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m  that,  rappomng  peace  to  be  prewrved,  we  do  not  anticipate  any  Tery  great  -variation  of 
price.  The  prices  of  1827,  1828,  1829,  and  1830,  seem  to  have  been  a  g<K>d  deal  below  the 
average.  This  depression  naturally  checked  production  and  stimulated  consumption,  so  that 
ptic<^  rose  considerably  in  1831,  1832,  and  1833 ;  but  the  advance,  in  the  last,  has  not  been 
maintained,  at  least  to  the  whole  extent  Such  oscillations  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  take 
place ;  but  nnleaa  the  cost  of  producing  cofiee  should  be  permanently  increased  or  diminish- 
ed,  they  can  only  be  temporary. 

The  consumption  of  coffee  in  the  United  States  has  been  more  than  quadrupled  since 
1621,  in  which  year  i|  amounted  to  6,680  tons.  Part  of  this  increase  is,  no  doubt,  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty,  first  from  5  to  2  cents  per  pound,  and  its  subsequent 
Depeal ;  part  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  coffee ;  and  a  part,  perhaps,  to  the  increase  of  temper- 
ance societies.  Probably,  also,  it  was  in  some  degree  ascribable  to  the  comparatively  high 
duties  formerly  laid  un  the  teas  imported  into  the  United  States ;  these,  however,  finally 
eeased  in  1833. 


Acconnt  of  the  Importa  of  Coffee  hito  the  United  States,  the  Exportsi  flrom  the  aRme,  and  the  Quan- 
tities left  for  Home  Connuinptioti,  during  eaeh  of  the  Fifteen  Years  ending  tho  30th  of  September, 
1835.— (Pap«r#  fuhUsktd  fry  Order  of  Congrtta.) 


T«afi^ 

teporti. 

Espofii. 

Lrfl(orUoneC«i»niptl(«.                     | 

Urn. 

Uif. 

LtM 

Tmi. 

1631 

«!,«7S,65# 

»,387,59l 

11,886.068 

5,30ff 

18M 

25,782,800 

7,267.119 

lb,515,271 

8.266 

18*23 

37,337,732 

20,900.6^7 

16,437,015 

7.338 

18-24 

39,221,251 

19,427,227 

19,7W,02t 

8,b38 

lt»5 

45,liW,030 

94,512,566 

80,07b.0t» 

9,231 

18110 

43,319,497 

11,584,713 

31.731,7b4 

14,167 

1827 

90,051.066 

21,697,789 

28,351,197 

12,658 

18% 

M,194,P97 

16,057,964 

to.irATsa 

17,481 

1629 

M,13S,536 

W,083,8.)3 

S3,0-19,r>95 

11,754 

laio 

51,488,248 

13,121,561 

38,363,6H7 

17,127 

1831 

81,759.386 

6,056,629 

75.702,7.'i7 

33,796 

IS3? 

91,722,329 

55,251,158 

40,471,171 

18,067 

1833 

99,955,«20 

24,897,114 

75,057,906 

33,508 

1834 

80,153,366 

85,806,861 

44,346,505 

19,797 

1835 

103,199,677 

11,446,775 

91,752,^02 

40,961 

Mr.  Cook  gfvcs  the  following  statement  of  the  Imports  of  coflko  Into  the  Continent  and  Great 
Britain,  and  of  the  stocks  on  hand  oo  the  81st  of  December  each  year :— 


Plaeca. 

Imporli. 

Stocks. 

1830. 

1831. 

1838. 

1830. 

1831. 

r.w. 

1832. 

rwif. 

r^. 

Ton,. 

r.w. 

TvnM. 

France     -          -          -          - 

13,000 

8,300 

13,130 

6,150 

3,900 

5,100 

Trieste,  Genoa,  and  Leghorn    - 

12.100 

6,430 

13,570 

4,300 

1.250 

6,200 

Antwerp  .... 

81,200 

5,130 

8»400 

4,000 

2,8.')0 

1,900 

Rotterdam          .          .          • 

4.500 

11,740 

14,200 

?,r-oo 

4.500 

7,500 

Amsierrtam          -           -           - 

0,000 

10,700 

10,550 

5,HI0 

6,000 

7,480 

Hanburrh          ... 

80,250 

17,380 

22,500 

10.700 

7,500 

11,000 

Bremen    .           .           .           - 

4.960 

4,3.% 

6,130 

2,000 

i,7.';o 

2,680 

Copenhagen         «           -           - 

1,340 

1,570 

1,670 

S50 

490 

600 

Petersburgh        ... 
Totals 

500 

1,900 

1,700 

800 

1,000 

960 

86,850 

66,780 

91,850 

37,200 

28,^10 

43,420 

Great  Britain      ... 
Continent  and  Great  Britain      • 

18,290 

19,350 

22,370 

I3,:20 

12,530 

12,180 

105.140 

86,130 

114,220 

50,620 

40,770 

55,600 

iSuU9  of  Commerce  of  Great  Briuin  for  1S32,  p.  19  &  21.) 


According  to  Mr.  Coek,  the  prices  of  Jamaica  and  St.  Domingo  (Hnytf)  coffee,  oicIusWe  of  duty. 
In  the  London  market,  at  the  close  of  each  year  since  1814,  have  been-- 


Ymn. 

JmmIcs. 

SkBomlBiB. 

T«m. 

JtaMica. 

StDonhso. 

1814 

SU.tolOfttf.percwi. 

90#.tol04«.percwt. 

1826 

42«.to95,Kpttr.Cwt. 

50j(.tu5I«.percwt. 

1815 

61  —  110 

72—80 

1827 

30—  80 

37  —  39 

1816 

66  —  103 

74—    75 

1S28 

•.»—  to 

36—38 

1817 

86  —  105 

03—    98 

1829 

30—   75 

32-34 

18IS 

134-155 

144—  146 

1830 

32—78 

34—35 

1819 

147  -  165 

128-  134 

IH.'^.l 

.no—  86 

45—  46 

18«) 

112  —  135 

119  —  120 

1832 

CO—   90 

55-57 

1»>21 

85  —  125 

96—102 

1833 

77  —  110 

65—66 

1822 

85  —  135 

99—100 

1834 

68  —  121 

•18  —  52 

18-23 

79  —  117 

75-    79 

18.13 

bO  —  118 

51  —  58 

\fM 

50  —  102 

58—61 

iM  Nov. 

J«5 

48  —  100 

55—    56 

1836 

71-120 

51-54 

880 
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The  following  extract  from  Prince's  Price  drnrent  ehowi  the  prices  of  the  dURereat  eofte  of  coffee 
In  London  on  tbe  4th  of  November*  1830. 

9.d.  Dntf. 

E.Ia. 


Coffee,  per  cwt.  In  bond,—  «.  d.     a.  d.  Duty* 

•  no  0  10  119  oi 

•  M    0'-l«   0 

•  to  o.-  as  Q 

•  0   0->  80   0 

•  7S    0~   »    0 

-  60    0—  78    0 

-  107  0  —  118  0 
.  00  0-100  0 

•  T7  0—  01  0 
.  70  0—  10  0 

•  as  0—110  0 

•  80    0—  01    0 
.     TO   0-  10   OJ 

Cn8wbK>Uiab(Md{  tb*  tmriwH  h  Aim  la  fte  pMie  Mukat, 
either  brptAiicMie  or  prifaiacoatnet  'Rm  tarn*  aro—B.  1.  and 
W.  I.  BriiHb  ' — *-•  -     '" ..-— ^  -.• 


VLk. 
W.  I. 
B.P. 
«L 
P.  E. 
LOML 

r. 

luU. 


«.d. 

01 


Oto   54 
0—  M 


40  0—  n  0 

as  0-  n  0 

40    0-  48  0 

60   0-  10  0 

71    0—  7t  0 

44    0—  44  0 

98    0—  40  0 

as  0— loa  OJ 


PL* 
W.L 

B.r. 
r.E. 

hU, 

r. 


«Mat,  nd  4  paroHt.  fcr  caA.    TIm  tvw  ara  ike  «udb 

per  cast.  diMiNBit,alk>w|i«  4  J  wajdiSlta.:  aBteScwt  41ha.;  bunkaad  kapSlba.i  fSsiffi 
(arcentCM-cadi;Cailtadtaati>ratoptorai«eaMw(kirRnlha(aadS«tIa&llb^  ^^ 

day  of  Ble,  wiUieat  diaoouat;  Foiaifa  I  aMatli,  2|  fte  ent  dia-  I 

Notwithfltanding  the  great  redaetion  of  the  dutieo  on  ooffise  in  1824,  thers  can  be  no  dooM 
that  they  are  otUl  too  lugh.  At  this  moment  they  amonnt  to  SO  per  cent  on  the  price  of 
Tery  fine  cofiee,  and  to  75  or  90  per  cent  on  the  price  of  inferior  sorts.  Were  the  duties 
OD  British  plantation  cofiee  reduced  to  3d!,  per  lb.  (289.  a  cwt),  and  those  on  Mocha  and 
Foreign  India  coffee  to  4<2.  per  ib.  (379. 44, «  cwt),  the  consumption  would  be  ao  much 
extended,  that,  instead  of  being  dindnished,  the  revenue  would  be  decidedly  incfeaaed.  The 
incre^  of  consumptioo  men&>ned  above  must  not,  however,  be  wholfy  attributed  to  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  in  1824 :  the  low  prices  firom  that  year  to  1830  had,  no  donbt,  a  man 
terial  effect  in  &cilitating  the  formation  of  «  taste  for  coffee.  The  great  lednction  in  the 
price  of  low  brown  sugar  (at  least  l^dl  per  lb.)  must  also  have  assisted  the  conaumption  of 
coffee^ — ^the  one  being  ao  necessary  ta  the  extensive  use  of  the  other.  The  amall  tncreaae 
of  consumption  since  1830  is  wh<rfly  to  be  aacribed  to  the  rise  of  prices ;  but  were  the  duty 
reduced  to  3dL,  this  rise  would  be  counteracted,  and  tbe  consumption  would  again  rapidly 
increase ;  nor,  provided  East  India  were  admitted  at  a  duty  of  Ad.,  and  foreign  at  a  duty  of 
6<£.,  is  there  any  reason  to  lear  that  the  increased  oonsumptlon  would  have  apy  material  in- 
fluence on  the  price. 

Specia  of  Coffee,  Roaattng,  ^rc^'^The  cofiee  of  Mocha  is  generally  esteemed  the  beat ; 
&en  follow  the  coffees  of  Jamaica,  Dominica,  Berbtce,  Demerara,  Bourbon,  Java,  Martinique, 
and  Hayti«  Arabian  or  Mocha  cofiee  ia  produced  in  a  very  dry  climate,  the  best  being 
raised  upon  mountainous  slopes  and  sandy  soils.  The  most  fiertile  soils  are  not  suitable  for 
the  growth  of  very  fine  coffee.  Mr.  Biyan  Bdwards  observes,  that  **  a  ridi  deep  soil,  fro- 
quently  meliorated  by  showers,  will  produce  a  luxuriant  tree  and  a  great  crop ;  but  the 
beans,  which  are  large,  and  of  a  dingy  green,  prove,  for  many  years,  rank  and  vapid.** 
And  the  same  remark  is  made  by  Mr.  Crawfurd,  with  respect  to  the  coffee  of  Java.— (JSoaf 
Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  i.  p.  487.)  Coffee  is  improved  by  being  kept ;  it  then  becomes  of 
a  paler  colour. 

Mocha  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  Turkey  coffee,  should  be  chosen  of  a  gnenish  light 
olive  hue,  fresh  and  new,  free  from  any  mustiness,  the  berries  of  a  middling  sixe,  dean* 
plump,  and  without  any  intermixture  of  sticks  or  odier  impurities.  Particular  care  should 
be  taken  that  it  be  not  fiilse  packed.  Good  West  India  coffee  should  be  of  a  greenish 
colour,  fresh,  free  from  any  unpleasant  small,  the  berries  small  and  unbroken. 

Cofiee  berries  readily  imbibe  exhalations  from  other  bodies,  and  thereby  acquire  an  adven- 
titious and  disagreeable  flavour.  8ugar  placed  near  oofifee  will,  in  a  short  time,  so  improg* 
nate  the  berries,  as  to  injure  their  flavour.  Dr.  Moseley  mentions,  that  a  few  bags  of  p^ 
per,  on  board  a  ship  from  India,  spoiled  a  whole  cargo  of  cofiee. 

**  The  roasting  of  the  berry  to  a  proper  degree  requires  great  nicety ;  the  virtue  and  agree* 
ableness  of  the  drink  depend  npon  it;  and  both  are  often  injured  by  the  ordinary  method. 
Bernier  says,  when  bo  was  at  Cairo,  where  cofiee  is  so  much  used,  he  was  aasmed  by  the 
best  judges,  Uiat  there  were  only  two  people  in  that  great  dty  who  understood  how  to  pnv 
pare  it  in  perfection.  If  it  be  undeiwlone,  its  virtues  will  not  be  imparted,  and,  in  use,  it 
will  load  and  oppress  tbe  stomach ;  if  it  be  over-done,  it  will  yield  a  flat,  burnt,  and  bitter 
taste,  its  virtues  will  be  destroyed,  and,  in  use,  it  will  heat  tbe  body,  and  act  as  nn  astrin* 
gent.**— (Jlfo9c/fy.  p.  39.) 

AduUeraiion  of  CoffeCd — A  miU  for  grinding  cofiee  may  be  bought  for  a  small  sum ;  and 
no  one  who  has  the  means  of  grinding  it  at  home  ought  to  purchase  it  ground,  unices  from 
shops  of  the  first  respectability  Ground  cofiee  is  liable  to  be,  and  in  p<Mnt  of  &ct  to,  veiy 
extensively  adulterated  with  succory,  beans,  roasted  com,  dec  The  facilities  for  this  fraud 
ulent  intermixture  are  so  very  great  as  to  render  it  impoasibie  materially  to  lessen  them  other- 
wise than  by  a  reduction  of  the  duty. 

HtgnlatMM  with  retpeu  ts  8aU^  fmforUthn^  ire.—'Bjwted  beano  and  rye,  redac«d  to  powder,  bave 
frequently  been  used  to  edulterate  ffround  coffee  :  and  tbe  possei^tion  of  aueb  sohetitutes  for  cofiee 
wa8  formerly  an  offence  punishable  by  tbe  forfeiture  of  the  artideit,  and  a  penalty  of  lilOI.  But  by 
tbe  act  3  Geo.  4.  c  58.,  peroooo  wbo  are  nut  dmlen  in  ctffei  may  take  a  Ikanoe  for  foastinf  and  aelling 
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eon,  peu,  beam,  or  panirapi,  IsbeHlnc  tbe  pareeli  with  Che  names,  and  confonniiif  to  the  Tariovf 
regulations  preecrlbea  in  the  act. 

Dealers  in  coffee  must  take  out  a  licence,  renewable  annnaily,  which,  at  present,  costs  lis. 

No  coffee  can  be  Imported  In  packages  of  less  than  100  lbs.  nttt  weight. 

No  abatement  of  duties  is  made  on  account  of  any  damage  coffee  may  have  received. 

Coffoe  cannot  be  entered  as  bein^  the  produce  of  any  British  possession  in  America  or  of  the  Man* 
ritivs,  until  the  master  of  the  ship  in  which  the  coffee  is  im|iorted  deliver  to  the  collector  or  comp- 
troller a  eeniflcate  of  its  origin^  and  declare  that  the  coffee  is  the  produce  of  such  place.~(3  ^4  tVitl. 
4.  c.  5S.  99  36,  S7.) 

We  subjoin  two  ers  fovmi  aecounto,  one  of  the  sale  of  100  bags  BrasU  eoff)se,  the  other  of  the  sale 
of  10  tierces  Jamaica  coffee.  They  may  be  depended  upon  as  accurate ;  and  arc  interesting  from 
their  showing  In  deuHthe  various  charges,  exclusive  of  duty,  affecting  this  important  article. 


<i!S& 

'-»--*^  %  f  .in- ,^  ^„^^^ 

141     1   »Mtt titL9$, 

Uifoal8l«p»««ft. 

lV8«hmMS«i400Laia.pw«iHl 8   0  0 

fMky/>t.«i.perenl.          - 18   0 

COMBWael-SpervBL §00 

X.  «LdL 

4tf  10   0 
11    8   8 

I.    «LdL 

484    7   8 
80    Oil 

II    8   8 

8  15    S 

0  18    6 

8il8   8 

1  8    0 

Ikiekmlcimiaewt.09.l41lN.atUU.*                  •                    -871 
Loniac  UL  p«  bif     -                    •                   •         •         •          -084 

rtalcMmftfewtOqr.  SmKatOi. 81    •    8 
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L,  •.d. 

L,    M.d, 

81    0  18asB      .... 

.   SI8LI0L 

m  8  8 

'•  -  nu    teJJs 

M    0  18«all      •         .         .         • 

Mm 

•   it  4LS». 

188   4  10 

800  8  11 

«SJJ 

Ckmtm 

t.t.4. 

:iii 

•   1  10  0 

IMknlNM88e»tati«.a8na.SII«.Me        • 
LDUii«stlA|Nrtl«M 

:ifi 

8  0   8 

S    1    8 

PaMfaaltckMReilk   Miy  «iy«s«i  Ik  8A 

:?1J 

0   8   8 

18  4  10 

0  14    8 
8   0   8 
711    8 

4«   7  11 

KThShLifTt^nrt      '['.'''' 

Imdan,V^mvmiir,im 

ir«ttpMM4i  1 

£.aSAI»  0 

(OMI 

1, 80lh  of  Nevoi 

iber.lSKk) 

We  pointsd  otit  (art  East  Iirsxitft)  the  injustice  end  impolicy  of  ehargini;  Sdl  per  lb.  moro 
on  the  ooffiee  of  oar  Eutem  dominionfli  when  imported  for  home  comamption,  than  on  that 
imported  from  die  West  Indies.  Tlus  distinction  has,  however,  been  put  an  end  to;  the  6 
and  6  Wifl.  4.  c  69.  having  enacted  that  eo£fee,  the  produce  c^  British  possessions  within 
the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter  and  of  Sierra  Leone,  shaD  pay,  when  entered 
for  hnaa  consumption,  a  duty  of  6(i  per  lb. 

Bach  eoflbe  must,  however,  be  accompanied  with  a  nriipmtt  of  prifin,  that  Is.  a  eertlAcete  sub- 
•crlbed  by  tlie  proper  olBcer  of  the  place  where  it  waa  shipped,  bearlnv  that  he  had  received  fVom  tb4 
master,  and  examined,  a  declaration  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  shipper  of  the  coffr e,  elating  that 
It  was  really  and  iana  $uU  the  produce  of  some  such  Britbh  possession,  and  that  he  (the  officer)  be- 

s  OaOS  hi  baga  pays  Is.  M.,  and  i»  caska  ]«.  fli.  of  dock  dasa. 
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Ifered  aneh  declaration  to  be  trae.  Tbe  matter  must  also,  when  be  arrivee  in  this  conntrr,  makeaod 
•ubscrlbe  a  declaration  before  the  collecior  or  comptroller,  etating  that  the  ccrtirtcate  of  origin  was 
received  by  him  at  the  port  where  the  coffee  was  taken  on  board,  and  that  the  coffee  imported  is  the 
same  that  is  mentioned  therein.  (We  believe  that  this  is  tbe  sense  of  the  cianso  (3)  relating  to  the 
certificate ;  bnt,  from  some  error  of  the  press  or  otherwise,  it  is  ail  but  unintelligible.)— Sup.) 

[The  consumption  of  coffee  in  the  United  States  is  very  large.  As  mnch  as  91,331,000 
pounds  of  it  were  annually  imported,  on  an  average  of  the  four  years  ending  September 
dOth,  1837,  chiefly  from  Brazil,  Cuba,  Hayti,  Colombia,  and  Java.  Of  this  amount,  how- 
ever, nearly  19  millions  of  pounds  were  re-ex  ported  to  France,  the  Hanae  towns,  Holland, 
Belgium,  Trieste,  Turkey,  the  Levant,  &c — Am,  Ed.] 

COINS,  pieces  of  metal,  most  commonly  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  impressed  with  a  public 
stamp,  and  frequently  made  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  either  to  a  limited  or  an  un* 
limited  extent 

1.  Circumstances  which  led  to  the  Jntrodudion  and  Use  of  Coins, — When  the  preciou« 
metals  first  began  to  be  used  as  money,  or  as  standards  by  which  to  measure  the  value  of 
different  articles,  and  the  equivalents  for  which  they  wore  most  commonly  exchanged,  they 
were  in  an  unfashioned  state,  in  bars  or  ingots.  The  parties  having  agreed  upon  the  quantity 
of  metal  to  be  given  for  a  commodity,  the  exact  amount  was  then  ascertained  by  weight  But 
it  is  obvious  that  a  practice  of  this  sort  must  have  been  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  inconvenience.  There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  the  greatest  obirtacle  to  the 
use  of  unfashioned  metals  as  money  would  be  found  in  the  difficulty  of  determining  their 
quality,  or  the  degree  of  their  purity,  with  sufficient  precision.  'J'he  opejiation  of  assaying 
is  one  of  great  nicety  and  difficulty  ;  and  could  not  lie  performed  in  the  early  ages  otherwise 
than  in  a  clumsy,  tedious,  and  inaccurate  manner.  It  is,  indeed,  ma^t  probable,  that  svhea 
the  precious  metals  were  first  used  as  money,  their  quality  would  be  appreciated  only  by 
their  weight  and  colour.  A  very  short  experience,  would,  however,  be  sufficient  to  show  the 
extreme  inexactness  of  conclusions  derived  from  such  loose  and  unsatisfactory  criteria ;  and 
the  devising  of  some  method,  by  which  the  Oneness  of  tbe  metal  might  be  easily  and  cor- 
rectly ascertained,  would  very  soon  be  felt  as  indispensable  to  the  general  use  of  gold  and 
silver  as  money.  Such  a  method  was  not  long  in  presenting  itself:  it  was  early  discovered, 
that,  to  ascertain  the  purity  of  the  metal,  and  also  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense  of  weigh- 
ing it,  no  more  was  necessary  than  to  mark  each  piece  with  a  stamp  declaring  its  weight 
and  fineness.  This  invention  was  made  at  a  very  early  period.  According  to  Herodotuflt 
the  Lydians  were  the  first  who  coined  money. — Lib.  i.  c.  94.  Other  ancient  authors  say 
that  the  art  of  coining  was  invented  during  the  period  when  Saturn  and  Janus  nsigncd  in 
Italy ;  that  is,  in  a  period  antecedent  to  authentic  history. — {Gogi*et,  de  rOrigku  des  LoiXj 
4-c  tom.  i.  p.  267.) 

2.  Metal  used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Coins, — Before  the  art  of  metallurgy  was  well  undeiw 
stood,  the  baser  metals  were  frequently  need  as  money.  Iron  was  the  {frimitive  money  of 
tlie  Lacedemonians,  and  copper  of  the  Romans.  But  both  iron  and  copper  deteriorate  by 
being  kept ;  and  besides  this  defect,  the  rapid  improvement  of  the  arts,  by  lowering  their 
price,  rendered  their  bulk  too  great  in  proportion  to  their  value  to  permit  of  their  continuing 
to  be  used  as  money.  Copper,  indeed,  is  still  used  in  the  form  of  tokens,  convertible  into 
silver  in  very  small  payAents.  In  this  country,  copper  pence  and  halfpence  art  rated  at 
about  72  per  cent  above  their  real  vaUie ;  but  as  their  isitue  is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
government,  and  as  they  are  only  legal  tender  to  the  extent  of  one  sfuUing  in  any  one  pay- 
ment, tliis  over-valuation  is  not  productive  of  any  bad  effect  The  use  of  copper  in  other 
countries  is  limited  in  much  the  same  way ;  gold  and  silver  being  every  where  the  only 
'metals  made  use  of  in  the  manufacture  of  the  corns  used  in  considerable  payments. 

3.  Standard  of  Coins. — By  the  standard  of  a  coin,  is  meant  the  degree  of  iu  purity  and 
its  weight;  that  is,  the  fineness  of  the  metal  of  which  it  is  made,  and  the  quantity  of  metal 
contained  in  it  ... 

(1.)  Silver  Corns, — A  pound  Troy,  or  12  ounces,  of  the  metal  of  which  English  silver 
coins  are  made,  contains  11  oz.  2  dwts.  pure  silver,  and  18  dwts.  alloy.  This  pound  ii 
coined  into  66  shillings ;  so  that  each  shilling  contains  80*727  grains  fine  silver,  and  87*27 
grains  standard  silver ;  and  the  money  pound,  consisting  of  20  shillings,  contains  1614*545 
grains  pure  silver,  and  1745*454  grains  standard  silver.  J^rom  1600  down  to  1816,  the 
pound  weight  of  standard  silver  bullion  was  coined  into  62  shillings.  All  the  Englisll 
silver  coins  have  been  coined  out  of  silver  of  11  oz.  2  dwts.  fine,  from  the  Conquest  to  this 
moment  except  for  the  short  period  of  16  years,  from  the  34th  Henry  VIII.  to  the  2d 
Elizabeth. 

(2.)  Gold  Coins. — ^The  purity  of  gold  is  not  estimated  by  the  weights  commonly  in  nse^ 
bat  by  an  Abyssinian  weight  called  a  carat.  The  carats  are  subdivided  into  four  parts, 
called  grains,  and  these  again  into  quarters ;  so  that  a  rxtrat  grahij  with  respect  to  the  com- 
mon divisions  of  a  pound  Troy,  is  equivalent  to  2}  dwu.  Gold  of  the  highest  degree  of 
fineness,  or  pure,  is  said  to  be  24  carats  fine.  When  gold  ceins  were  finrt  made  at  the 
English  mint,  the  ataodUwd  of  the  gold  put  kk  them  waa  of  Sa.pai^s  d|  grains  fine  and  } 
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gnin  alloy;  and  so  it  contiiraed,  without  any  Tariation,  to  the  1 8th  of  Henry  VIIT.,  who,  in 
Uiatyear,  iirst  introduced  a  new  standard  of  gold  of  2^  carats  fine,  and  2  carats  alloy.  The 
first  of  these  standards  was  called  the  old ;  and  the  second  the  new  standard,  or  crown  gold ; 
hecause  crowns,  or  pieces  of  the  value  of  59.,  were  first  coined  of  this  new  standard.  Henry 
Vni.  made  his  gold  coins  of  both  these  standards  under  difierent  denominations;  and  this 
practice  was  continued  by  his  successors  until  1633.  From  that  period  to  the  present,  the 
gold  of  which  tho  coins  of  this  kingdom  have  been  made  has  been  invariably  of  the  new 
standard,  or  crown  gold ;  though  some  of  the  coins  made  of  the  old  standard,  previously  to 
1633,  continued  to  circulate  till  1732,  when  they  were  forbidden  to  be  any  longer  current 
— [Liverpool  on  Coins,  p.  27.) 

The  purity  of  our  present  gold  coins  is,  therefore,  1 1  parts  fine  gold  and  1  part  alloy.  The 
sovereign  or  20  shilling  piece,  contains  113*001  grains  fine  gold  and  123*274  grains  stand- 
ard gold.  The  pound  Troy  of  standard  gold  is  coined  into  46  y^^'g  sovereigns,  or  into  40^ 
lis,  6d  The  mint  or  standard  price  of  gold  is,  therefore,  said  to  be  46/.  14^.  6^  per  lb. 
Tiw,  or  3L  I7s,  lOicL  an  ounce, 

liie  alloy  in  coins  is  reckoned  of  no  value.  It  is  allowed,  in  order  to  save  the  trouble  and 
expense  that  would  be  incurred  in  refining  the  metals,  so  as  to  bring  them  to  the  highest 
degree  of  pnrity ;  and  because,  when  its  quantity  is  Kmall,  it  has  a  tendency  to  render  the 
coins  harder,  and  less  liable  to  be  worn  or  rubbed.  If  the  quantity  of  alloy  were  considera- 
ble, it  would  lessen  the  splendour  and  ductility  of  the  metals,  and  would  add  too  much  to 
the  weight  of  the  coins. 

The  standard  of  the  coins  of  foreign  countries  may  be  learned  at  a  glance,  by  inspecting 
the  Tahie  of  Coins  subjoined  to  this  article. 

4.  Variidions  of  the  Standard. — ^The  value  of  all  sorts  of  property  being  estimated,  and 
the  stipulations  in  almost  all  contracts  for  its  purchase,  sale,  or  hire,  being  made  ip  money 
or  coins,  it  is  plain  that  no  change  can  take  place  in  the  value  of  such  money  or  coins,  with- 
out virtually  subverting  these  estimates  and  contracts,  and  enriching  the  debtor  portion  of 
society  at  the  expense  of  the  creditor  portion,  or  vice  versA.  As  the  cost  of  prcxlucing  all 
commodities  is  liable  to  vary  from  improvements  in  the  arts,  the  exhaustion  of  the  present 
or  the  discovery  of  new  sources  of  supply,  none  can  be  selected  to  serve  as  money  or  coin, 
that  may  not  vary  in  its  real  value.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  precious  metals  vaiy 
less  than  any  material  that  could  be  suggested.  And  with  the  exception  of  the  extraordinary 
&U  in  their  ralue  caused  by  the  discovery  of  the  Amicrican  mines,  it  seems  to  have  been 
remarkably  constant  at  other  periods. 

But  in  addition  to  the  fluctuations  naturally  inherent  in  the  value  of  coins,  arising  from 
variations  in  the  cost  of  the  metal  of  which  they  arc  made,  their  standard  has  been  repeat- 
edly changed.  Notwithstanding  that  money  or  coin,  from  its  being  uuiversally  used  as  a 
seajc  by  which  to  compute  the  value  of  all  commodities,  and  as  the  equivalent  for  which 
they  are  commonly  exchanged,  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  tho  measures  used  in 
society  ;  and  should,  consequently,  be  preserved  as  invariable  as  possible ;  there  is  none  that 
has  been  so  frequently  altered.  Thfi  necessities  or  extravagance  of  government  have  forced 
ihem  to  borrow  ;  and  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  incumbrances  thus  contracted,  they  have 
almost  universally  had  recourse  to  the  disgraceful  exjiedient  of  degrading  the  coin  ;  that  is, 
Reheating  those  who  lent  them  money,  to  the  extt^nt  of  the  degradation,  and  of  enabling 
every  other  debtor  in  their  dominions  to  do  the  same. 

Tlie  ignorance  of  the  public  in  remote  ages  facilitated  this  species  of  fraud.  Had  the 
named  of  the  coins  been  changed  when  the  quantity  of  metal  contained  in  them  was  di- 
minished, there  would  have  been  no  room  fur  mi6apj;rchension.  But,  although  the  weight 
of  die  coins  was  undergoing  perpetual,  and  their  purity  occasional,  reductions,  their  ancient 
denominations  were  almost  uniformly  preserved ;  and  the  people  who  saw  the  same  names 
still  remaining  after  the  substance  was  diminished ;  who  saw  coins  of  a  certain  weight  and 
finenetss  circulate  under  the  names  of  florins,  livres,  dollars,  and  pounds ;  and  who  saw  them 
ooDttoue  to  circulate  as  such,  after  both  their  weight  and  the  degree  of  their  fineness  had 
been  lessened  ;  began  to  think  that  they  derived  their  value  more  from  the  stamp  affixed  to 
them  by  authority  of  government,  than  from  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  they  con- 
tsin€)d.  This  was  long  a  very  prevalent  opinion.  But  the  rise  of  prices  which  invariably 
followed  every  reduction  of  die  standard,  and  the  derangement  that  was  thereby  occai»ioned 
m  every  pecuniary  transaction,  undeceived  the. public,  and  taught  tliem,  and  their  rulers,  the 
expediency  of  preserving  the  standard  of  money  inviolate. 

The  standard  may  be  reduced  by  simply  raising  the  denomination  of  the  coin ;  by  order- 
ing, for  example,  that  a  haIf«overeign  should  pass  for  a  sovereign,  and  the  latter  for  a  double 
sovereign,  jcc  If  injustice  be  resolved  upon,  this  is  the  least  mischievous  way  in  which  it 
can  be  perpetrated,  inasmuch  as  it  saves  all  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  recoinage.  But  as 
it  renders  the  fraud  obvious  and  glaring,  it  has  rarely  been  resorted  to ;  and  most  reductions 
hftve  been  ef&cted  either  by  diminisUng  the  weight  of  the  coins,  or  by  increasing  the  pro- 
portion of  alloy  in  the  metal  of  which  they  are  nnade^  or  both. 

Originaily  Um  coins  of  all  coontries  seem  to  have  had  the  aancio  denomination  as  thii 
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wdglitf  eMBmonly  nied  in  ibem ;  and  contained  the  exact  quaodly  of  die  predona  metab 
indicated  by  their  name.  Thai,  the  talent  was  a  weight  used  in  the  earliest  period  by  the 
Crreeks,  the  eu  or  pondo  by  the  Romans,  the  Uvre  by  the  French,  and  the  pound  by  the 
English  and  Scotch;  and  the  coins  originally  in  nse  in  Greece,  Italy,  France,  and  England, 
boito  the  same  names,  and  weighed  predsdy  a  talent,  a  pondo,  a  iivre,  and  a  pound.  The 
standard  has  not,  however,  been  preserved  inviolate,  either  in  modem  or  andent  times.  U 
has  been  less  degraded  in  England  than  any  where  else ;  but  even  here  the  quantity  of  sil- 
ver in  a  pound  sterling  is  lesa  than  a  third  part  of  a  poand  woight,— the  quantity  it  con- 
tained in  1300.  In  France,  the  livre  current  in  1789  contained  less  than  one  eixfy-nxth 
part  of  the  silver  implied  in  its  name,  and  which  it  had  actually  contained  previously  to 
1 103.    In  Spain,  and  some  other  countries,  the  degradation  has  been  carried  still  furtfaec* 

From  1296  to  1355,  the  coins  of  England  and  Scotland  were  of  the  same  weight  and 
purity ;  hot  at  the  last  mentioned  epo^  the  standard  of  Scotch  money  wa%  for  the  first 
time,  sunk  below  that  of  England ;  and  by  successive  d^;radations,  the  value  of  Scotch 
money,  at  the  union  of  the  crowns  in  1600,  was  only  a  twelfth  part  of  the  value  of  the 
English  money  of  the  same  denomination.  It  remained  at  tnis  point  tiU  the  union  of  the 
kingdoms  cancelled  the  separate  coinage  of  Scotland. 

The  gold  and  silver  coins  of  Ireland  have  been  for  a  consideraUe  period  the  same  as 
those  of  Great  Britain ;  but,  until  1825,  they  were  nominally  rated  8|  per  cent,  higher. 
This  diflference  of  valuation,  which  was  attended  with  considerable  inconveniences,  was 
put  an  end  to  by  the  act  6  Oeo*  4.  c  79.,  which  assimilated  the  currency  throughout  tha 
empire. 

The  Tables  annexed  to  this  article  contain  all  the  information  that  can  be  desired  by 
mercantile  men  with  respect  to  the  weight,  fineness,  du^  of  English  and  Scotch  gold  and 
silver  coins,  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  present  moment 

5.  AQfn/,  or  Government  valuation  of  Gold  and  Silver  Cow, — ^If  both  gold  and  silver 
coins  be  made  legal  tenders,  it  is  obviously  indispensable  that  their  value  with  respect  to 
each  other  should  be  fixed  by  authority;  or  that  it  should  be  declared,  that  individuals  shaB 
be  entitled  to  discharge  the  claims  upon  them  by  payments,  either  of  gold  or  silver  coins, 
acconling  to  some  regulated  proportion.  The  practice  of  making  both  metals  legal  tenders 
was  long  adopted  in  England.  From  1257  till  1664,  the  value  of  gold  coins  vras  regulated 
by  proclamation ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  it  was  ordered  that  the  gold  coins,  then  cur^ 
rent,  should  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  certain  specified  sums  of  silver. — (Liverpool  on  CoinM, 
p.  128.)  From  1664,  down  to  171 7,  the  relation  of  gold  to  silver  was  not  fixed  by  authority  ; 
and  silver  being  then  the  only  kfal  tender,  the  valne  of  gold  coins  fluctuated,  according  to 
the  fluctuations  in  the  relative  worth  of  the  metals  in  the  market.  Bat,  in  1717,  the  andent 
practice  was  again  reverted  to ;  and  it  was  fixed  that  the  guinea  should  be  taken  as  thie 
equivalent  of  21  shillings,  and  converse^. 

But  the  value  of  each  of  the  precions  metals  is  liable  to  perpetual  changes.  And  henooi 
Jiow  accurately  soever  their  proportional  value,  as  fixed  by  the  mint  regulationa,  may  corre- 
spond with  the  proportion  which  they  actually  bear  to  each  other  in  the  ouuket  when  the 
regulation  is  made,  the  chances  are  10  to  1  that  it  will  speedily  cease  to  express  their  ra. 
lation  to  each  other.  But  the  moment  that  such  a  change  takes  place,  it  becomes  the  obvious 
interest  of  every  one  who  has  a  payment  to  make,  to  make  it  in  the  overvalued  metal ;  whidi, 
consequently,  becomes  the  sole,  or  neariy  the  sole,  currency  of  the  country.  Hence  the 
reason  vrfay  the  eoins  of  some  countries  are  almost  wholly  of  silver,  and  others  almost 
wholly  of  gold.  It  is  estimated,  for  example,  that  ^en  it  was  fixed,  in  1717,  that  the  guinea 
should  exchange  fi>r  21  shillings,  gold  was  overvalued  as  compared  with  sliver  to  the  extent 
of  1  if  per  cent. — {Liverpool  on  Coint,  p.  85.)  ;  and  as  the  real  value  of  silver  with  respect 
to  gold  continued  to  increase  during  the  greater  part  of  last  century,  the  advantage  of  pay- 
ing in  gold  in  preference  to  silver  became  more  decided,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  univ^rnl 
use  of  gold  in  all  large  payments,  and  to  the  fusion  or  exportation  of  all  silver  coins  of  fuD 
weight.— (LteerpooA  loco  eit.) 

In  France,  a  diflerent  vslnation  of  the  metals  has  had  a  different  effect  Previously  to 
the  r^colnage  in  1785,  the  Loui$  (Tor  vras  rated  in  the  mint  proportion  at  only  24  livres» 
when  it  was  really  worth  25  livres  10  sols.  Those,  therefore,  who  should  have  diacharged 
the  obligationB  they  had  contracted  by  payments  of  gold  coin  Instead  of  silver,  would  plainly 
have  lost  one  livra  10  sols  on  every  sum  of  24  livres.  In  consequence,  very  few  sudi  pay- 
ments were  made ;  gold  was  almost  entirely  banished  from  circulation,  and  silver  became 
almost  the  only  species  of  metallic  money  used  in  France.-*(St)^,  Traite  d Economic  Pofi* 
tigue,  torn.  L  p.  393.) 

In  1816,  however,  a  new  system  was  adopted  in  this  country ;  it  being  then  enacted 
(66  Geo.  3.  c.  68.),  that  gold  coin»  only  should  be  legal  tender  in  all  payments  of  mots 

*  Per  an  aeconot  of  the  defrsdstion  of  tho  eoins  of  the  ancient  and  modern  Ooatioental  aatkMia, 
see  the  article  JUn^,  In  the  Supplement  to  Um  old,  or  in  Ure  new  edition  of  the    " 
AitesaaM. 
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Aon  40  thtUingi.  The  pound  of  silver  bullion,  that  had  previouBly  been  coined  into  63 
ihilUnga,  was  then  also  coined  into  66  shillings,  the  additional  fout}  diillings  being  xeCained 
by  government  as  a  seignorage  or  duty  (amoanting  to  d^  per  cent)  upon  the  coinage. 
To  prevent  the  silver  coins  nom  becoming  redundant,  government  has  retained  the  power 
to  isBoe  them  in  its  own  hands.  Und^  these  regulations,  silver  has  ceased  to  be  a  standard 
of  value,  and  forms  merely  a  subordinate  or  subsidiary  species  of  currency,  or  change,  occu- 
pying the  same  place  in  rektien  to  gold  that  copper  occupies  in  relation  to  itself.  Thiai  sys- 
tem has  been  found  to  answer  exceedingly  welL 

A  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  has  eiisted  as  to  whether  gold  or  silver  coins  are  best 
fitted  for  being  made  a  legal  tender.  It  does  not  seem  that  the  one  possesses  any  very 
striking  advantage  over  ine  other ;  none,  certainly,  that  would  justify  a  change,  after  a 
ealectioii  had  been  made,  and  acted  upon  finr  any  considerable  period. 

Down  to  1626,  a  seagnorage  or  duty  upon  the  ooinage  was  usually  charged  upon  the 
gold  and  silver  ooimi  isnied  by  &e  mint;  and  it  maf  be  easily  shown  that  the  imposition 
of  such  a  duty,  when  It  is  not  earned  to  an  undue  height,  is  advantageous.  A  coin  is  more 
aaefiil  than  a  piece  of  uncoined  bullion  of  the  same  weight  and  purity ;  the  coinage  fitting 
it  for  being  used  as  money,  while  it  does  not  unfit  it  for  being  used  for  aoy  other  purpose. 
When,  therefore,  a  duly  of  seignorage  is  laid  upon  coin  equal  to  the  expense  of  coinage,  it 
circulates  at  its  real  value ;  but  whra  this  charge  is  defrayed  by  the  public,  it  circulates  at 
ieu  than  ito  real  value,  and  is  consequently  cdiber  melted  down  or  exported  whenever  there 
is  any  demaxid  for  bullion  in  the  atta^  or  any  foil  in  the  exchange.  It  isi,  indeed,  true,  that 
were  a  seignorage  to  be  laid  on  goM  coins,  it  would  be  neceaBai7,to  prevent  an  enhancement 
of  the  value  of  the  currency,  that  thek  weight  ^old  be  proportfonally  reduced ;  and  it  is  on 
this  acconnt  better,  perhaps,  to  let  them  remain  on  th#  present  footing.  But  when  a  seignor- 
age was  laid  on  the  silver  coins,  in  1816,  it  was  not  necessary  to  take  th^  circumstance 
now  alluded  to  Into  conoderatlon ;  for  as  they  were  made  subMdii^  to  gold,  and  were  in- 
tended to  serve  as  change  merely,  its  imposition  had  no  tendency  to  raise  the  value  of  the 
correney,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  calculated  efieotually  to  prevent  the  fusion  of  the 
coinsy  and  to  yteJd  a  small  revenue  to  government. 

6.  Coinage  since  1790.  Atnouni  of  Coin  in  Circuiation,^'VCo,  V,  of  the  subjoined 
Tables  shows  the  amount  of  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  at  the  British  aiint,each  year,  from 
1790  downwards. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  account,  that  gold  eoin  to  the  amount  of  about  47,000,0001  has 
been  coined  ai  the  mint  between  1817  and  1831,  both  inelnrive.  It  b  not  easy  to  form  any 
very  precise  estimate  of  the  portion  of  this  immense  sum  now  in  <^euIation.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  exemption  of  our  gold  ooin  from  any  seignorage,  large  quantities  of  the  coins 
carried  abroad  during  an  nnfiivourd>Ie  excharige  find  tbsir  way  to  the  foreign  mints,  where 
they  are  melted  mid  rvooined.  We  are  no^  however,  wholly  destitute  of  the  means  of  ap- 
proximating to  the  quantity  of  coin  in  eireulation.  The  mint  works  wholly,  or  almost 
wholly,  for  the  Bank  of  England,  so  that,  by  comparing  the  issues  of  coin  by  the  Bank 
with  the  eoin  paid  to  her,  and  allowing  for  the  export,  we  are  able  to  get  at  a  tolerably 
aocnrafe  resolt  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer  for  the  foiknring  estimate,  made 
up  ou  this  principle,  of  the  gold  coin  in  dreulation  In  February,  1883.  It  may  not  be  quite 
accurate,  but  we  are  sura  that  it  is  as  accurate  as  it  is  poosible  to  make  any  estimate  of  the 
•oit,—- (&e  waa  page,) 

7.  The  Exp&rtedum  and  Importation  of  Gold  and  SUoor  Cohu  was  formerly  prohibited ; 
hut  in  1919  it  .was  enacted  (69  Geo.  3.  o.  49.),  that  they  might  be  freely  exported  and  im- 
ported, without  being  liable  to  any  charge  or  doty  whatever;  and  they  may  be  imported 
without  being  either  reported  or  entered  at  the  Custom-house.  This  regtdation  has  rendered 
it  next  to  impossible  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  bullion  imported. 

8.  Forgery  of  Cotn^  Issue  of  forged  or  spurious  Co^na^— The  forgery  of  coin  is  an 
offonoe  that  is  practiied  more  or  less  at  all  perioidls.  l*he  most  eflbetoal  means  of  preventing 
it  is  to  improve  the  fobric  ef  the  genubie  coins,  to  cut  the  dies  with  great  delicacy,  and  occa- 
aionaHy  to  vary  the  form  of  the  coins.  During  the  lengthened  period  from  1770  down  to 
1816,  the  genuine  silver  coins  in  circulation  were  so  much  worn  and-  defaced,  that  it  was 
very  difficult  to  disthiguis^  between  them  and  counterfeits,  which,  in  despite  of  the  severest 
penalties,  were  thrown  iiito  ctneulation  in  immense  quantities.  But  since  the  issue  of  the 
new  coins,  in  1816,  forgery  has  been  comparatively  rare.  There  has,  however,  been  a  con- 
sidarsble  increase  of  foigeiy  during  the  last  7  years,  as  compared  with  the  previous  7. 
fiufilcient  time  has  not  pret  been  afforded  for  determining  the  influenoe  of  the  law  exempting 
tha  ofiCeneaof  counterfeiting  from  the  punishment  of  doath. 
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BrttflMto  of  €Md  Coin  in  drevlntioa  in  Febranry,  1831. 


kMMd  bf  Ito  B«Dk. 


From  January.  1831,') 
to  July,  1831,  inelu-  > 
sive  •  -  > 


From  Anptst,  1834, 
to  December,  18S$, 
inciuaive  • 


"0 


From  Jnnuary,  1830,  *) 
to  April,  1838,  In-  S- 
clusivo      -  -  3 


From  May,  1838,  to*) 
IMh  of  February,  V 
1833  -  .  j 


D4>dnet  for  expnrt. 
182  (-35      £0,000,000 
1828-20  600r^' 

lb30-33         3,000, 


in. 
I^OOO*) 
1,000  V 

t,ooo3 


From  15th  ofPebru-"] 
ary,  1832.  to  15ih  of  J 
February,  MS*.        J 

Deduct  the  stock  at' 
the  branch  banki, 
which  haa  been 
taken  ne  part  of  the 
igfiue  from  the  Bank 
in  Ixindon  -  > 

Len  vim  in  circulation 
in  the  handf  of  the 
public  on  tha  15Ui 
of  Fobruary,  1838  -  ^ 


17,370,000 


sjBmflto 


3,370,000 


0,600,000 


38,000,000 


8,500.000 


89,500,000 
1,800,000 


31,300,000 


1,300,000 


30,000,000 


fTbe  exchances  durinf  thif  period  wern  in  favoor  of  the 
\    country,  and  go!d  was  imported. 

'The  exchangee  during  the  major  part  of  ibis  period  were 
aeainet  the  country,  and  gold  was  exported.  Ol^  the  total 
if  Rue  of  8,660,0001.  sbost  %MijaUU.  were  iwned  from  Oc- 
tober to  tiM  end  of  Decomber,  1835,  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  country  nates  then  discredited,  leaving  6,000,0001.  as 
the  estimated  export  of  coin,  in  addition  to  the  bar  and 
other  uncoined  go]d  told  by  the  Bank  diljrinff  lbi»  period. 

The  exchangee  during  tlile  period  wero  in  fiMronr  of  cha 
ooaniry,  and  gold  was  Imported. 

"Ift.  The  exchangee  were  againat  the  eonntrj  ttom  Korcv 
ber,  1838,  to  February,  1829,  during  whkfa  period  the  iaeue 
amounted  to  1,5flO,000{.  of  which  l.OOO.OOOf.  Is  eetimaied 
to  have  been  applied  in  the  withdrawal  of  tin  country  H. 
notea,  leaving  500,0001.  aa  tlie  amount  of  oatiawtcd  oxport 
durinc  liia!  period. 

3d.  Frnm  AuguKt,  1830,  to  Fcbniary,  1633,  the  exchangee 
were  also  asalnst  the  country,  during  wliicb  period  the 
laaue  was  4,000,0001. :  1,00<MNNW.  of  this  sum  waa  kuitted  in 
November,  18:U,upon  the  rejeoiion  of  the  Reform  BilUaud 
1,000,000/.  more  may  fairly  be  estimated  as  the  Airther 
amount  applied  within  the  whole  perted,  f^om  Angnat, 
1830,  in  tbo  wit  bdmwal  of  Che  conntry  sawli  aoiaa  ;  leaving 
3,000,000/.  as  the  eetimaied  amount  of  coin  exporud  from 
1830to]S33. 

f  This  sum  waa  taken  out  during  the  political  dlacredft  of 
\    May,  1833,  and  has  not  yet  returned  to  the  Bank. 


9.  Law  m  to  eJU  eoffUfftttinfrf  ^9.  af  C«in.— The  acts  aa  to  thia  wen  conaoUdated  and  aneaded  bf 
the  2  4c  3  WiU.  4.  e.  34,  of  which  the  foilowlng  Is  a  brief  ahetract  ^— 

Counterfeiting  the  gold  or  silver  coin  of  the  realm,  transportation  fbr  llfb,  or  fbr  not  lets  tlian  7 
years,  or  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  4  yeara  i  and  every  auch  oflbnce  ahall  be  daeniedfo  Im  com* 
plete,  although  the  counterfeiting  be  not  finished.—^  3. 

Colouring  oounterfeit  coin,  or  any  pieces  of  metal,  with  intent  to  make  them  nam  for  gold  or  alfver 
coin ;  colouring  or  altering  genuine  coin  wUh  intent  to  make  U  pass  for  higher  rotn ;  traneportation  fbr 
life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  tlwn  7  years,  ox  impriaonntent  for  any  tetm  not  exeae<iing  4  y^ara.— 1 4. 

Impairing  the  aold  or  allver  coin»  with  intent  to  maka  |he  coin  vo  impaired  pass  for  gold  or  silver 
ooin  of  full  weight,  tranaporialion  for  not  exceeding  11,  nor  less  than  7  years,  or  Imprisonment  for  not 
exceeding  3  years. — $  5. 

Buying  or  selling,  &c.  counterfeit  gold  or  silver  coin  for  lower  value  than  lla  denoniaation,  imnoit- 
jbig  connterfeit  coin  from  beyond  aeaa^  tranf^rtnijkm  for  life, or  fur  nqt  leas  than?  years, or  ioipriaon- 
ment  for  not  exceeding  4  years.— $  6. 

Uttering  counterfeit  gold  or  silver  coin,  imorlaonmrnt  for  not  exceeding  1  year ;  and  ntterihg,  aecom* 
^nied  by  possession  of  other  eoanterfe It  coin,  or  followed  by  a  second  uttering  within  10  days,  im- 
prisonment for  not  nxceeding  3  veais  ;  every  second  offbnce  of  uttering  adcr  a  previous  cAovictiou, 
ahall  be  felony,  transportation  ur  life,  or  for  not  leas  than  7  years,  or  Imprisonment  f^tt  not  etoaediag 
4  years. — d  7. 

Having  3  or  more  pieces  of  eonntarfbit  gold  or  ailver  coin  in  possession,  with  intent  to  nner  th4 
•ame,  imprisoamant  for  not  exceeding  3  years ;  second  offence,  transportation  for  life,  or  for  not  leM 
Chan  7  years,  or  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  4  years.~$  8. 

Making,  mending,  having  possession  of,  or  selling  any  mould,  fro.  or  coining  tools,  or  aHy  praaa  nr 
engine,  conveying  toola  or  monlea  out  of  the  mint  without  authority,  felonv ;  transportation  for  iiii, 
nr  ftir  not  lexs  than  7'ybara,  or  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  4  years.— ^^  10,  11. 

Counterfeiting  any  current  copper  coin,  or  making,  mending,  or  having  in  bis  pofrseasion  any  coin* 
hig  tool,  or  buying,  aelling,  Ac.  any  connterfeit  copper  coin  for  lower  vnlue  than  its  denomination, 
transportation  fbr  not  exceeding  7  years,  or  Imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  3  years:  and  uttering 
any  counterfeit  copper  colo,  or  having  in  hia  poest^sslon  3  t>r  more  pieces  of  counterfeit  copper  coin. 
Imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  1  year.^  13. 

Gold  or  silver  r4>in  tendered  to  any  person  auspeeting  any  piece  to  be  counterfeit,  may  b»  broken  bf 
anch  person  ;  and  if  li  shall  appear  to  be  oounierfi'it,  the  pcmtm  tendering  shall  bear  tlie  loss  ;  bat 
if  it  shall  be  of  due  weight,  and  appear  to  bn  uf  lawful  rnin,  the  i>cr?on  bri'aking  if  is  to  reci*ive  it  at 
the  rate  it  was  coined  fur,  and  any  dispute  shall  bi*  Anally  determined  by  any  justice  t  and  the  lellen 
of  the  Exchequer  and  the  receivers-general  of  the  revenue  are  to  break  or  deface  every  piece  of 
counterfeit  coin  tendered  for  |iayinent.— ^  13. 

Any  person  discovering  any  counterfeit  coin,  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  or  any  coining  lot>t,  is  in  carry 
the  same  forthwith,  befbre  some  Justice,  and  on  rensonnble  cause  to  suspect  any  person  of  counter- 
feiting, or  having  such  coin,  or  any  tool,  ike,  such  Justice  mav  cause  any  place  under  the  control  of 
•uch  suspected  person  to  be  aearehed,  either  in  the  day  or  night,  and  if  any  aach  coin  or  tool  ahall  bn 
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fennd,  to  cauM  the  same  to  bo  aeized  forthwith,  and  eairied  before  a  |«stice,  who  la  to  aecure  the 
■aroe  for  the  purpose  of  befaig  produced  in  evidence,  and  afterwarda  of  being  delivered  up  to  the 
Biint. — $  14. 

The  necessity  of  the  evidence  of  any  officer  of  the  mint  to  prove  counterfeit  coin  dispensed 
Wilh.-«  17. 

The  court  may  order  hard  labour  or  solitary  confinement. — ^  19. 

The  words  "king's  coin'*  include  all  coin  lawfully  current  in  tlie  United  Kingdom;  and  wilfully 
havhif^,  ki  any  dwelling-hnose  or  other  building,  lodging,  apartment,  field,  or  other  place,  open  or 
Inclosed,  whether  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  himself  or  not,  and  whether  for  his  own  use  or  benefit* 
or  for  th:it  of  another,  shall  be  deemed  having  in  his  poesessioo  within  this  act.—)  21. 

Persons  acting  in  the  execution  of  this  act,  protected  in  the  usual  manner,  by  requiring  notice  of 
action,  &c.,  and  allowing  tender  of  amends,  tx.'--^  23. 

10.  Convictiona  for  Cointng  tutd  Utt«rinff.—ln  the  7  years  ending  with  1818, 03  persons  were  eon- 
Tkted  in  England  and  Wal^s  of  the  offence  of  counterfehing  the  coin  of  the  realm,  of  whom  1  was 
executed  In  the  next  7  years  the  convictions  for  coining  were  reduced  to  14,  but  of  these  3  were 
executed.  In  the  last  septennial  {leriod,  ending  with  1832,  the  convictions  were  34,  and  the  execu- 
tions 7.  The  convictions  for  iasoing  forged  ooins  in  the  first  of  the  above  periods  were  21,  in  the 
aecoad  9,  and  in  the  third,  81 

Tab  LIS  RBLAtlYI  TO  THI  CoiHS  OF  GBBAT  BBITAIH  ABD  OTB^It  COUNTBIBS. 

No.  I.  Eirotisa  Coins.— Account  of  the  English  Silver  and  Gold  Coins:  showing  their  Value,  the 
Beignornge  or  Profit  upon  the  Coinage,  and  the  Price  of  the  Pound  Troy  of  Standard  Gold  and 
Bitver,  iVom  the  Conquest  to  the  present  time. — (This  and  the  next  Table,  No.  II.,  are  taken  f^om 
Tart  11.  of  EBMf$  9n  Mon9j/f  Bztksngest  mml  P«Utieal  Econonvf,,  by  Henry  Jainss.) 
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6    0 

a  0 

3  12.0 
3  12  0 

3  19    8# 

£20 

34    00 

I    1    0 

33    0    0 

5 i 

U    0 

8    00 

23  3\C 
220  > 
23  3i< 
220  i 
23  31 

30    00 
33    0  0 
30    0  0 

~~~" 

*      * 

~           * 

1552 

0  - 

11  I 

I    00 

01  0 

3  19    S^ 

AAA 

33   jO  0  1  0    3    0 
36    0  0  '  0    3    0 

33  17    8 
33    0    6 

1553 

IMary 

II    0 

3    00 

0  1  0 

2  19    oi 

l^PO 

it  Elizabeth     - 

U    S  ,  3    0  9 

0  1  0 

218    6 

23  Hj 
230  t 

36    00     0    6    0 

« 

• 

• 

- 

33    0  0     0    4    0 

33  16    0 

1000 

J4 

3    20 

03   0 

3    0    0 

23  3U 
890  ; 
2-10 

?6  10  0     0  10    0 
S3  10  0     0  10    0 
37    4  0     1  10    0 

*»     —~-^—^ — — 

_  — 

33    0    0 
35  14    0 

1601 

2JnmesI. 

..^ 

8    20 

03    i 

2  19    6* 

\m& 

2  Charles  I.     . 

.^  _ 

8    30 

03    0 

8    0    0 

..»  ->- 

41   0  0     115 

39  18    7 

flPCO 

18  Charles  II.    . 

_  _ 

3    20 

00    0 

8    8    0 

_  ~> 

44  10  0     - 

44  !0    0 

1717 

.  3  GeOrra  I.      - 
56  George  III. 

^-  .^ 

8    20 

00    0 

3    8    0 

1  40  14  6     - 

46  14    6 

1816 



3    60 

04    0 

- 

1  40  1 1  0     - 

46  14    6 

•  1527— Henry  VIIl.]  The  Baxon  rr  Tower  prifnd  wm«  upod  at  the  mint  up  to  this  time,  when  tho 
pound  Troy  was  sulistltuted  In  its  stead.  The  Tower  pound  was  but  11  ox.  5  dwts.  Tniy ;  ho  that, 
uom  the  Conquest  to  the  28th  i»t  Ed«yiM-d  1..  80  ahininm  in  tale  Were  exactly  a  pound  in  weight. 

f  1666— IS  Charles  II.]  The  seignornye  on  the  coinni;e  wns  at  this  thnc  riven  up,  nnd  the  gold 
Imiiioit  brought  to  the  mint  hne  ever  since  been  coined  free  of  expense.  Aseigoorsge  of  62.^  per  cent. 
OrMiiiipo«edo«thec«iBagii«railv6rbyS6G«o.  8.  '^ 
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COINS. 


No.  n.  EwoLitH  Com.— AMOQfit  of  the  Qmmtltj  of  Fhu  Bilrer  coined  Into  9Qt.  or  the  Pound  filer- 
ling}  the  Qaantity  of  Sundari  SU^rer,  of  11  ox.  8  dwie.  Fine  and  16  dwta.  Alloy,  eonteined  la  SOe. 
or  ibe  Pound  Sterling,  In  the  different  Reigns,  from  the  Time  of  Edward  I.  to  ilie  Reif a  of  William 
IV.— A  ■iniilar  Account  with  respect  to  Gold.— And  an  Acconnt  of  the  prnportloDal  Value  of  Fine 
Gold  to  Fine  Silver,  according  to  the  Number  of  Grains  contained  in  the  Coine.— Coienlated  te 
Omhu  cai  imtk  Parts  7Wy  fVeigkU 


Silver. 


NoflriwrofOnlM 

of  FiM  SilTOT  b 

iDShillianor 
ttwnwBdStat^ 
UnOMOMBBd  by 
UMMiotlaW 


NMibtrnfOnlM 

of  mtutttd  811- 

vw.  Ilflfctdirtai 

IU«%artb« 
VbowlStorUnf, 
M  ttiiMd  bf  £• 


Gold. 


o(  fine  QoU  ia 
O  Shiilio^  or 


lii«MCbiMdbf 


KunbertirOnlw 

at  anmbni  Oold, 
StCanuiiiM,  ia 
90  SbUttvgi,  or 

tteJNwBdJMcfw 

liae,  u  eaiwJ  br 
tteMintladc*. 


i. 

ValMof  rjM 
G<MV>FtM 


1066 
1S80 
1344 
1340 
1356 
1401 
1421 
1401 
1465 
147a 
14^ 
1909 
1527 
1543 
15IA 
1540 
1517 
1519* 
•1551 


Conquest  -    - 
8  Edward  I. 
18  Edward  in. 

93 

30- 


3  Henry  IV. 

0  Henry  V.  - 

4  Edward  IV. 
5 

40  Henry  VL 
82  Edward  IV. 

1  Henry  VHI. 
18 

34 

80 

37 

1  Edward  VI. 

3 

5 ^ 


1592 
1558 
1500 
1000 
1001 
1086 
1600 
1717 
tl810 


IMary    .    . 

8  Elisabeth  - 
43 . 

8  James  I.    - 

8  Charles  I.  - 
18  Charies  II. 

3  George  I. 
50  George  III. 


Ormini, 
4,005-000 
4,0D9-00Q 
4,033-333 
4.440-000 
8,000-000 
3,000-000 
3,330-000 
8,064000 
8,604  000 
8,604-000 
8,604000 
8,601-000 
8,368-000 
8,000  000 
1,800-000 
800*000 
800000 
800-000 
400-000 
1,700-000 
1,766000 
1,700-000 
1,770000 
1,718'700 
1,718-700 
1.716-700 
1,716-700 
1,716-700 
1,614-546 


5,400-000 
5,400-000 
5,333-333 
4,800-000 
4,380-000 
4,380*000 
3,600-000 
8,680-000 
8,880000 
8,880-000 
8,880^)00 
8.680000 
8,500-000 
8,102-168 
1,207-807 
664-661 
864-864 
804-864 

1,908708 
1,911-351 
1,008  708 
1,020-000 
1,898-004 
1,858-004 
1,858-064 
i,858-064 
1,658-004 
1,745-454 


407-090 
383^5 
356185 
856185 
382-318 
857-690 
838T50 
838-750 
838-750 
836-790 
8I0-140 
101600 
176-000 
160  000 
160-000 
155-884 

160-000 
160-000 
150100 
100  000 
I570I8 
141036 
188-780 
118-051. 
113-001 
113001 


445-000 
418-588 
300-688 
800088 
351-013 
861-801 
860-454 
860-454 
880-494 
860  454 
'820253 
8^0-090 
102-000 
174-545 
174-545 
169-418 

174-545 
174  545 
178-031 
174-545 
171-040 
I54-83S 
140-48? 
180  438 
183-874 
123-874 


I  to  18-001 
i  — 11571 
1  —  11158 
1  —  11158 
1  — 10-331 
1  — 10-331 
1  — ll-|?=«^ 
1  —  11158 
1  —  11-198 
1  —  11156 
1  —  11-868 
1  —  M)-434 
1—  0-618 
1—  6  000 
I*-  S-OQO 
I—  0151 

1  —  11-000 
l^ll-Mb 
1  — 11-OW 
1^  11-100 
1  —  10^04 
1  —  18-100 
1  — 13-340 
1  — 14-465 
1—15^00 
1  — 14-887 


No.  in.  Scotch  Goive.— Account  of  the  Number  of  Pounds.  Bblllingi,  and  Pennies  flootch,  whkfe 
have  been  coined  ont  of  One  Pound  Weight  of  8ilvor,at  different  Times ;  with  the  Degree  of  Purity 
of  Buch  Silver,  or  lu  Fineness,  from  Uie  year  1107  to  the  year  1001.— (From  CtefrieaasTv  JV^miffeie 
SeoUm,  p.  84.) 


JUtof. 


TUiie«r*lM 

•doo'nr  t 

Lb.  W»i«b« 


vdMoroiv 


•daMtoTk 

•rsufMT 


1107 

to 

1800 

From 

1300 

to 

1330 
1300 
1367 
From 
1371 
to 

1300 
1303 
1484 


Alexander  I. 
David  I. 
William 
Alexander  n. 
Alexander  III. 
Jobs  Baiiol     . 


VBobeitl. 
David  n. 


VRobert  H. 

Robert  ni. 
I. 


Ok.rw. 
118 

118 

II  8 
11  8 

11  a 

11  8 

11  8 


OM.fW. 

0  16 

•  18 

0  16 
0  18 

0  18 

0  16 

•  18 


£  «.  a. 

1    0  • 

1  1  • 

I  ^  0 

1    •  4 

I    •  4 

1  18  0 

1  17  0 


1451 
1490 

1475 
1481 
1486 
1489 
1520 
1544 
1550 
1905 
15<n 
1571 
1570 
1570 
1581 
1597 
1601 


0  16 
0  18 
0  18 
0  16 

0  M 

0 


£  a.  d. 

3  4  0 

4  10  0 

7    4  0 

7    0  0 


I  I 


7    • 

0  18 
•  18 
13  0 
16  0 
18  0 
10  14 
10  14 
88  0 
84  0 
30  • 
80   0 


*  1951—5  Edward  Vl.]  The  eolitage  of  debased  silrer  oioatfy  in  the  9th  yoar  of  Bdwaid  VL  of  8 
ox.  ftne,  ought  more  properly  to  be  coQsideFed  aa  Tokens.  The  aum  of  180.0001.  only  wm  ao  coined.-* 
(See  JaM^»*s  JilMcy*,  chap.  Iv.) 

1 1810—50  George  III.]  The  goTemment  having  taken  the  coinage  of  silver  into  Its  own  hands, 
there  is  at  present  no  llxed  price  paid  lo  the  public,  by  the  mint,  for  standard  silver.  And  supposing 
the  government  to  conchiae  the  present  mint  regulations,  and  to  keep  gold  at  77«.  1044.  ar 
Ue  price  of  aUvvmi;^  th«  <oiaUv8  ti^Uii  of  fold  to  sMvfr  Witt  Tsry  in  Ufce  propoftiOA 


COINS. 


Ho  IT.  Scotch  Coint.— Ac«onnt  of  the  Number  of  Pound*,  Shilllnga,  mnd  Pennies  Seot<^,  whfeb 
kave  been  coined  out  of  One  Pound  Weight  of  Cold ;  with  tbe  degree  of  their  Purltv,  and  the  Pro- 
portion that  the  Gold  bore  to  the  Silver.— (CerrfoiMeJ,  p.  iS.) 


VUmtiT  the  Coin 

muMlnrPanGoU 

^a 

iBWBitBL 

ramam 

L 

.Ulof. 

eoiccd  GUI  of  Om 

wcished  of  fw 

Pbaod  of  Odd. 

Silver. 

o».  1^ 

r- 

OK. 

p«.fr. 

£     :    d. 

L14.  «!  pw.   gr- 

1971,  ^e. 

Robert  n. 

• 

U     18 

18 

J7    12    0 

11     1     17    28 

1900. 4kc. 

Robert  II. 

. 

U    18 

18 

19      4    0 

11     1     17    38 

im 

James  I. 

19 

11     18 

16 

S3    10    0 

11     1     17    33 

1431 

Jmnet  |1. 

1» 

11    18 

18 

33     6    0 

9    8      4    14 

1456 

» 

11     18 

18 

30      0    0 

9    8      4    14 

1473 

Jamea  III. 

16 

11     18 

18 

78    13    0 

10    3      0    80 

1484 
1488 

t4 

1 

11  18 
11    18 

18 
18 

78    13    0 
78    13    0 

10    5     7      9 
10    3     7      9 

Jamet  lY. 

13S9 

Jamee  V. 

16 

11    18 

18 

108      0    0 

10    3      7      0 

1330 

Mary 

14 

11      0 

0 

144      0    0 

10    5      8      6 

ISW 

JaioM  VT. 

10 

11^    0 

• 

UO      0    0 

10    3      8      6 

1379 
1397 
1601 
1633 

13 
31 
S3 
0 

10  10 
U      0 

11  0 
tl      0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

10    0 

210      0    0 

3r4)    0  0 

432      0    0 
49B      0    0 

11  3      8    80 

12  0      0      0 

13  0      0      0 
13    3     7    11 

CbarleaL 

Ko.  v.— Account  of  the  yalne  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Colne,  specifylni;  ea«h,  coined  at  the  Mint,  each 
Vear  ainee*  1790.— (PaW.  Paper,  No.  188.  Best.  1833;  and  papert  publiafaed  by  the  Board  of  Trade.)     ^ 


TauiL 

'      Ori4MiMi.' 

BDfcrcoliidl 

T«M. 

Gd<e»lMJ. 

savereoiacd. 

£         9.   d. 

£     : 

d. 

£       9.  d. 

£         t.  d. 

1790 

3,660,331  10   0 

Nil. 

1813 

Nil. 

52  14   0 

1791 

3,436.566  17   6 

Nil. 

1813 

519,722    3  6 

69  18  0 

1793 

1,171,863    0  0 

931    17 

6 

1814 

NH. 

161    4   0, 

1793 

3,747,430    0  0 

NU. 

1813 

Nil. 

Nil.           ' 

1794 

^,359,884  12  6 

NU. 

1616 

Nil. 

1,805,231  16   0 

1795 

493,  }I6    0   0 

393    11 

11 

1817 

4,r5,337  10  0 

2,436,297  13   0 

y 

ns? 

464,680    3  6 

Nn. 

1818 

2,868,373  10   0 

576,279    0   0 

3,000,297    3   6 

Nit. 

1819 

3,574  10   8 

1.267,273  IS  0 

1798 

3,967,301  IS   f 

Nil. 

1820 

919,516    010 

847.717    4   0 

1799 

449,961  13   0 

NU. 

1881 

0«330,758  13  10 

433,686    0  0 

IHOO 

169,997    3  6 

N«. 

1823 

5,356,787  19  6 

31,430    7    1 

1801 

430,213    8  0   ■ 

39     7 

1 

1823  ■ 

739,748  10   0 

385,271  16   0 

1»03 

437,018  18  6 

69     0 

0 

1824 

4,065,075    0   0 

882,070  16   0 

1803 

396,444  13   6 

73     6 

8 

1823 

4,580.919    0   0 

4I7,5;?5  16   0 

1804 

718,396  17   6 

77    10 

0 

1696 

3,896.461    7   6 

608,605  16   0 

1S05 

34,668    3   0 

163    18 

0 

1627 

3,512,636  17   6 

:i3,0I9  16,0 

1606 

403,103  13   0 

NU. 

1828 

1,008,559    3  6 

I6,2S8    3   0 

1807 

Nil. 

106    10 

0 

1889 

3,446.754  13   6 

10H,959  16   0 

1806 

371,744    3  0 

Nil. 

1830 

3,387,681    3  6 

151  16   0 

1H09 

398,1M6  11   0 

114    14 

0 

1881 

387,M9  14    5 

33,696    5   8 

ISIO 
1811 

316,933  13   6 
313,263    S  6 

Nil. 

ToUl        - 

£69,856,8»i    8  9 

i  9,183,859    6   9 

No,  VI.    OoLA  Coiice  or  DiPrBBsirr  Coun-ntim.— A  Table  containing  the  Araays,  Weights,  and 
Values  of  the  principal  Gold  Coins  of  alt  Countries,  computed  according  to  the  Mint  Price  of  Gold 
In  England,  and  firom  Aaaaya  made  both  at  Londoa«od  Paria«  which  have  been  found  to  verify  each 
other.* 
•«*The  publishers  of  this  work  have  purchased  the  right  to  publish  thia  Tabic  from  Dr.  Kelty,  In 

the  second  edition  of  whose  Cmmhtit  it  originally  appeared. 


conoi 

Amy. 

We«bL 

WdshL 

Contentt 
ihl^ra 
Gold. 

Vilqe  Id 

W.O    U 
B.    1    81 

IM^. 

ihHwr.mi. 

Onttnt. 

t.    A 

Atjami^if 

'>8onverain      -          -          -        /. 

3  14 

3  13  15 

7b'6 

13  10-98 

DoMUitoiisS  Double  ducat             ... 

4  18 

420    3 

1064 

18    907 

Ducat  K  reranltx,  or  Hungarian 

B.    1    3 

•   61 

8  10    3 

5S-3 

9    5-9! 

Bavabia 

-Carolln          .          .          .         , 

W.8    3 

«   H 

5    5  10 

115- 

80    4-23 

Max  d*or,  or  Mailnman      • 

W.3    9i 

4    4 

3  14    0 

77- 

13    7-44 

Ducat            .          .          -          - 

Jl.    1    9f 

3    5} 

3  10  11 

52-8 

9    412 

Ban     - 

.  Ducat  (double,  &e.  la  proportion)  . 

B.   1    H 

1  23 

3    9    1 

45-9 

8    1*48 

Pistols           .... 

W.O    u 

4  21 

4  19    0 

105-5 

18    7-86 

BSOltlWICB 

.  Pistole  (dooUe  In  proportion) 

W.O    u 

i*^ 

4  19    3 

105.7 

18    8-48 

Ducat            .... 

B.    1    0^ 

3  :>* 

8    8    9 

518 

9    3- 

C0LO03VI 

.  DlICHt                .             -             -             - 

B.    1    3 

3    51 

9    9    8 

52-6 

9    8-70 

Dbhmabk 

-  Ducat  current           ... 

W.O    SI 

3    0 

1  91  19 

48-2 

7    5-62 

Ducat  specie              .-          •           . 

B.    1    8 

8    31 

3    9    8 

32-6 

9    3-70 

Christian  d'Of           -          .          - 

W.O    1 

4    7 

4    3  16 

933 

16    614 

•  The  London  assays  In  thb  TiiWe  were  made  by  Robert  Bingley.  Ksq.  P.  R.  0.  the  King's  Assay 
Master  of  the  Hint,  and  those  at  Paris  by  Pierre  Predi^riti  BoitneviUe,  Essayeur  du  Commerce,  aa 
published  In  his  elaborate  work  on  the  cohts  of  all  nations. 

Specimens  of  all  the  foreign  coins  bron|;ht  to  Lnndon  Cor  eommerclnl  purposes  have  been  supplied 
ibr  this  Table  from  the  BuTlion-ofilce,  Bank  of  Englnnd,  by  order  of  the  Bank  Directors,  and  have 
been  selected  by  John  Humble,  Esq.,  the  cMef  clerk  of  That  ofllfp,  who  also  estsmined  the  Tables  In 
their  progress.  It  may  likewise  be  added,  that  th**  Mint  Refiorls  of  lhpi»«  ci)nimerrinl  coins  are  chiefly 
from  averace  assays  i  and  that  aU  the  computations  Iiave  been  rarerully  verified  by  diiferent  caicu 
tei!!!«>*a«pit  by  it.  Hal^^toMiyiitf  BdUMor  tfio  CmiNsI,  pat»UaliadtB.i«ll^ 
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COINS. 


Stiwiat4 

CoBianto 

YklMbi 

COINS. 

JLmj. 

WtiiHt 

Wdght 

tn  pan 

eiu. 

Slali«^ 

Car.  gr. 

5     $1 

DwLgr.mL 

Gr^. 

B.      A. 

Eholand 

-  Guinea           -          -          •          - 

Stand. 

5    9  10 

118-7 

21    0- 

Half-guinea  .          -          -          - 

Sund. 

2  161 

2  16  15 

59-3 

10    6* 

Seven  ahilHog  piece             •           * 

Stand. 

1  19 

1  19    0 

39-6 

7    0- 

SoTereign      -           «           -           - 

I^llia                            .                      m                     m                      » 

Stand. 

5    H 

5    3    6 

118-1 

20   O' 

Prahcb 

W.O    2 
W.O    2 

10  11 
5    bh 

10    6    6 
6    2    2 

224-9 
112  4 

39    IHM 

10  10-71 

Doable  Louis  (coined  iinee  1786)    . 
Louis             .... 

W.O    u 
W.O    li 

920 
422 

9  15  19 
4  19 '19 

2126 
1063 

37    7-63 
18    0*75 

Double   Napoleon,  or  piece  ef  40 
francs         .... 

W.O    !| 

8    7 

8    3    0 

179- 

31    8<36 

Napoleon*  or  piece  of  20  firanca 

W.O    11 

4    H 

4    1  10 

89-7  ■ 

15    10  5 

New  Louis  (double,  4tc.)  the  same  as 

the  Napoleon. 
Fban csrosT  oir  TH  c  M  A  1KB  Ducat  -          -          - ' 

B.    f  31 

<    51 

t   0  14 

AS-9 

9    4-34 

Gerkva 

.  pistole,  old     .           .          . 

W.O    2 

4    U 
3  151 

4    4  18 

92-5 

16    4-45 

Pistole  new  .          •          -          - 

W.O   ot 

3X5    4 

80- 

14    1-9 

Genoa  - 

.  Sequin           .... 

B.    1    3i 

«    5* 

210    6 

53-4 

9    6*41 

Hambuboh 
Hanovbb 

-  George  d'or    -          -           -           - 
Dncat             .... 

B.    1    2^ 
W.O    U 
B.    1    3} 

S    51 
4    6i 
2   61 

2    9  14 
4    6    3 

2  16    3 

529 
92-6 
533 

9    4-35 
16    4-66 
9    6-19 

Holland 

Gold  florin  (doaUe  in  proportion)  - 
-  Doulrie  ryder             -          -          - 
Ryder            -          • 

W.3    0* 

Stand. 
Sund. 

2    2 

12  21 
6    9 

1  18    6 
12  21    0 
6    9    0 

3»- 

'.'83-2 
1402 

6  10-83 
60    1-46 
M    9T5 

Ducat             .          •          .          - 

B.    1    21 

2    51 

2    9  19 

52-8 

0    4-13 

Malta  - 

-  Double  LcHib            ... 

W.  I    sl 

10  16 

9  16  18 

2153 

38    1-25 

I^uis  .          .          -          -          - 

W.I    3 

5    8 

4  21  16 

108- 

19    1-37 

Demi  Louis   ..... 

W.  I    2i 

2  16 

2)1    3 

54-5 

9    775 

Milan  - 

-  Sequin           -           .           .           - 

B.    1    3 

2    51 

2  ID    0 

53-2 

9    4  98 

Doppia  or  pistole      ... 
40  Lire  piece  of  1806 

W.O    1 

4    14 

4    0    8 

88-4 

15    7-74 

W.O    II 

8    8 

8    4    0 

179-7 

31    9-64 

Naples 

-  Six  ducat  piece  of  1783 

W.O    2i 

5  16 

6  1216 

1219 

21    6*89 

Two  ducat  piece,  or  sequin,  of  1702 

?^*  s 

i^ 

1  16    6 

37-4 

6    7-42 

Three  ducat  piece,  or  oncetta,  of  1818 

B.   1.  H 

2  lOi 

2  15    1 

581 

10    3'40 

NbtheblanDb  Gold  lion,  or  14  florin  piece 

Stand. 

5    71 
4    7i 

5    7  16 

1171 

20    8-69 

Ten  florin  piece  (1830) 

W.O    11 

4    6  15 

93-2 

16    5*93 

Pahia  . 

-  Quadruple  pistole  (double  ki  propor- 
tion)          .... 

W.  1    0 

18    9 

17  12  18 

386-  ' 

68    3^78 

Pistole  or  dof»pia  of  1787     • 

W.O    8 

4  14 

4  JO    4 

974 

17    2-65 

Ditto  of  1706  . 

w.i  h 

W.O    1} 

4  14 

4    8  14 

95-9 

16  I1'67 

Maria  Theresa  (IB18) 

4    3i 

4    1  10 

89-T 

15  10-5 

PlBDMOHT 

.  Pistole  coined  since  1783  (|,  Iec.  in 

proportion)            -          •          - 
Sequin  ik  in  proporUon)      - 

W.O    U 

520 

5  17    0 

125-6 

23    2^5 

B.   1    2* 

«    51 

.2    9  12 

52-9 

9    434 

Carlino,  coined  since  1785  (|,  4cc.  in 

proportion)            ... 

W.O  u 

20    6 

98  20    0 

634-4 

lis    3-38 

Poland 

Piece  of  90  fyaocs,  called  ^arsivs 
.  Ducat             .... 

W.2    0 
B.    1    2i 

u 

8  18    4 
2    9  12 

82-7 
52-9 

14    7-63 
9    4-34 

POBTOQAL 

-  Dobraon  of  24,000  rees 

Stand. 

34  12 

34  12    0 

759- 

134    3-96 

Dobra  of  12,800  rees 

Stand. 

18     6 

18    6    0 

401*5 

71    0^ 

Moidore  or  Lisbonnlne  (I  ^e.  In  pro- 

portion)      .... 

Stand. 

622 

6  22    0 

152-2 

26  11-34 

Piece  of  16  testoons,  or  1,600  rees  - 

W.O    Of 

2    6 

2    5  14 

49-3 

8    8-70 

Old  crnsado  of  400  rees 

W.O    04 

0  15 

0  14  18 

13-6 

3    4-88 

New  crnsado  of  450  rees     - 

W.O    01 

0  16i 

0  16    2 

14*8 

2    743 

Milree  (coined  for  the  African  colo- 

nies 1755)   .... 

Stand. 

0  m 

0  19  15 

!8-l 

S   3  44 

Peumia 

.  Ducat  of  1746             ... 

B.   1    2.^ 

«    51 

2    9  It 

529 

9    4iM 

Ducat  of  1767            ... 

B.    1    2 

2    5* 

2    9    6 

52-6 

9    3^1 

Frederick  (double)  of  1769-- 

W.O    H 

8  14 

6    9  18 

165- 

32    8  90 

Frsderick  (single)  of  1778    . 

W.O   u 

4    7 

4    5    4 

92-6 

16    6-08 

Frederick  (double)  of  1800  - 

W.O    2 

6  14 

8    9    6 

184*5 

32    7-84 

Frederick  (ilngle)  of  1800    - 

W.O  a 

4    7 

4    4  13 

92-2 

16    8-42 

ROMB      - 

.  Sequin  (coined  since  1760)  • 

6.    I    Bi 
W  0   il 

2    44 

2    9    0 

522 

9    3-86 

Scudo  of  the  Eepublie 

17    W 

16  16    6 

sffr 

64  11*43 

EOMIA 

.  l>ucat  of  1796 

B.    1    2i 

U    6 

2  10    0 

^1 

9    4-98 

Ducat  of  1763            ... 

B.    1    2 

a  5« 

2    9    6 

9    »7I 

Gold  ruble  of  1736    ... 

Stand. 

1    Oi 

1    0  10 

22*6 

8  n-78 

Ditto  of  noo             .          •          - 

W.O    Oi 

0  181 

0  18  14 

171 

3    0*31 

Gold  poitin  of  1777    ... 

Stand. 

0    0 

0    9    0 

8-2 

I    6  41 

Imperial  of  1801         ... 

B.   1    2i 

7  m 

3  20^ 

8    6    8 

'U 

32    231 

Half  Imperial  of  1801 

B.    1    2 

4    3    4 

16    1-05 

Ditto  of  18 18             ... 

B.   0    Q 

4    Zk 

4    3  12 

91-3 

16    198 

Sardinia 

.  Uarlino  (|  in  proportion)     • 

W.O    2 

10    74 

9  23  16 

219-6 

30    8-IQ 

Saxont 

.  Ducat  of  1784            ... 

B.    I    2 

2    5| 

2    9    8 

52-6 

9    3-71 

Dncat  of  17tf7            -           .           - 

B,    1    2i 

2    5| 

2    9  14 

52-9 

9    4-34 

Augustus  of  1754       .           .           - 

W.O    2f 
W.O    11 

4    6i 

4   3   a 

91-2 

16    1-69 

Aogustnsofl784       .          -          - 

4    64 

J,***! 

92-2 

16    881 

BlOILT* 

-  Ounce  of  1751            ... 

W.I    2i 

2S04 

2  15    8 

58-2 

IS  !12 

Double  ounce  of  1758 

W.I    2 

5  17 

5    7  14 

117* 

30    6-48 

Spaw    - 

-  Doubloon  of  1772  (double  and  single 

in  proportion)        -           ... 

W.O    2i 

17    8i 

61  21  16 

sf^ 

05  1005 

16    9    6 

860*9 

OS    9^ 

»  Maek  vwMea  to  tmml  te  ttla4ni 

oasBOfifts 

dieiliai 

tfSldeoto 

«• 

COINS. 
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coam. 

iMmj. 

Walgfat. 

StiadMd 
Weigbu 

Cniatttt 
in  pw9 

▼aliwbi 
Sterling. 

Car.  1 

r* 

rs 

Diot.fr.  mi. 

OrainM. 

$. 

d. 

Spaw    .      -  Pistole  of  1601 

W.  1 

1 

4^6 

001 

15  11  35| 

Onronllla,  gold  dollar,  or  yiBtem  of 

1801         ^          -          - 

W.l 

9» 

11 

1    0  18 

22-8 

4 

0-43 

0WBDBK        -  Ducat 

B.    1 

S 

9    8  13 

510 

9 

2-22 

BwiTSSBLAJtB  Ptetole  of  Uie  Helyetle  BepoUto  of 

1600            •          -          •          - 

W.O 

n 

49H 

4  10    9 

105-9 

18 

801 

Trvtm          -  Ducat             -           -           -          . 

B.    1 

t 

3   H 

9    9    8 

520 

0 

3-71 

ofms     - 

w.a 

s^ 

a  s^ 

1  23    6 

43-3 

7 

7-91 

Seqoln  Atnducll  of  1789        • 

w.« 

H 

3    H 

1  99  10 

420 

7 

711 

Half  miMicr  (1818) 

w.« 

3^ 

0  16i 

0  13    & 

1216 

9 

1-82 

Sequin  fnnducll        ... 

W.9 

3 

9    5 

1  23    7 

42-5 

7 

6-26 

Yermeebeeblek         ... 

B.    0 

3i 

t    If 

3    4  13 

70-3 

12 

5-30 

TuacavT       »  Zeeebftto  or  seqahi  -          .          - 

a  1 

3f 

3    &f 

9  10  14 

536 

9 

583 

RoflpoM  of  tbe  Kingdom  of  Etruria 

B.    1 

Si 

0  17i 

7    7  13 

161- 

98 

5-93 

Vurrm  Statm  •  Eaple  (*  and  J  iu  proportion)    - 
VsncK          -  Zeechino  or  aeqain  (i  aad  i  ta  pro- 

w.o 

0* 

11    0 

11    4    8 

2461 

43 

666 

portion)      -          -          .          . 

B.    1 

3^ 

2    6 

9  10  10 

53-6 

9 

6-83 

VlBTSMSBBfll    Carol  IB             -             -             .            - 

\V.3 

8 

•a  ^k 

5    4    0 

113-7 

20 

1-47 

Ducat      ■      .           .          ^           . 

a  1 

% 

%    6 

3    8  19 

51-9 

0 

222 

Dueat  (double  and  Idncat  In  propor- 

tion)          .... 

a  1 

S 

a  5» 

2    0    6 

596 

0 

3-71 

EAST  INDIES. 

Mohurofmo           -          .          - 

B.    1 

2i 

7  Mi 

8  11  15 

186-8 

33 

0-78 

Mohur,  Half  (1787),  }  in  proportion 

B.    1 

2^ 

8  23* 

4  16  10 

M- 

16 

7-64 

Mobur  Stcca  of  Bengal 

B.    1 

Sf 

7  S3 

8  15    0 

1808 

30 

1-04 

Mohnr  of  tbe  Dutcli  felaet  India) 
Company,  (1783)                           / 
Hobur,  H«lf  Ditto  (1801)     « 

W.  3 

3J 

10    9 

8    8    0 

183-4 

32 

5-50 

W.8 

li 

5    3i 

4  18  18 

96-3 

17 

0-30 

Hupee,  Boinbdy  (1618) 

B.   0 

Oi 

7  11 

7  11  13 

164-7 

29 

1-78 

Ropeeof  Madraa(1818)       - 

mand. 

7  18 

7  12    0 

165- 

29 

242 

Pagoda,  Btar  .... 

W.3 

0 

9    4f      1  21  11 

418 

7 

4-77 

Ko«  ▼!!.  Silver  Coins  op  DiprsKCXT  CoimTRiBs.— A  Table  containing  tbe  Amaya,  Weights,  and 
Vatttee  of  the  prlncipnl  Silver  Coins  of  all  Countries,  computed  at  tbe  rate  t>f  5*.  2d.  per  Ounce 
Standard,  from  Assays  made  both  at  the  London  and  Paria  Minis.  *'. 


COt^A 

Mmj. 

W«i|lrt. 

OMtenta 
ioPtin 
Silver. 

Value  in 
SteriinS. 

Ox.duit. 

DwCjrr. 

Dtet.sr.mi. 

Graitu. 

a.    d. 

AvvrsiA 

.  Bixdollar  of  Francis  H.,  1800 

W.l     5 

18    1 

16    0    4 

355-5 

4     1-64 

Rixdollarof  tbe  kingdom  of  Hungary 

W.l    3 

18    1 

16    6    1 

300-9 

4    2-39 

Bnir  rixdollar ,  or  florin,  Cojuieution 

W.l    3 

0    Oi 

8    3    1 

179-6 

9    107 

Copftsnck,  or  20  crentaer  piece 

W.4    8 

4    64 

3  16    3 

59-4 

0    8-89 

17  Creutaer  piece      -           .          - 

W.  4    8 

4    0 

3    9  18 

53-5 

0    7-47 

Halbe  copf.  or  10  creutzer  piece     - 

W.  5    5 

2  11 

1    7    1 

38-8 

0    401 

BAOrar  - 

-  Rixdollar       -          .           -          , 

W.l    4 

18    2 

16    3    1     S.-^-! 

4    9- 

Batahia 

«  RUdollar  of  1600  H  in  proportion) 

W.l    4h 

17  12 

15  13  13    345-6 

4    0-35 

Copftduck      -          -          -          . 

W.4    8 

4    6i 

2  16    3 

«59  4 
406-7 

0    839 

Bsuf     - 

*.  Patagon  or  crovirn  (^  in  proportion) 

W,0    7 

18  22 

18    7  14 

4    8-79 

Piece  of  10  batzen    ... 

W.l    3 

5    3 

4  14  17 

102-5 

1    9-31 

BSBMBir 

-  Piece  of  48  grotes     ... 

-  RixdoHnr,  Conveutu*          -       '   - 

W.3    8 

11    0 

8  28    1 

198- 

9    3-64 

BltDBSWlbS 

W.l    8 

18    1 

16    4    4 

359-8 

4    915 

Half  rixdollar            ... 

W.l    8 

9    Oi 
8  10^ 

8    3    9 

179-6 

9    1-07 

Gulden,  or  piece  of  f,  fine,  of  1764  - 
Gulden,  commnn.  of  1764      - 

B.   0  16 

9    1    1 

900-8 

2    403 

W.l    3 

9    0 

8    3  10 

160- 

8    1-13 

Gulden,  ditto  of  1795 

W.3    3 

n   U 

823    7 

190-1 

3    3-80 

Half  golden,  or  niece  of  K  of  1764  - 
-  Ryksdaler,  specie,  of  1798  - 
New  piece  of  4  marks 

W.l    3 

4  12 

4    1    5 

90- 

1    056 

DcmiAmK 

W.O  13 

18  14 

17  U  17 

388-4 

4    6-23 

w.ei8 

12    0 

11  16  14 

959-8 

8    0-27 

Half  ryk*dnler         ... 

W.O  13 

9    7 

8  17    8 

194-2 

3    311 

Mark,  specie,  or  \  ryksdaler 

W.3    1 

4    0 

3  91  13 

64-4 

0    7-59 

, 

Rixdollar,   specie,  of  Bleswlg  and 
Holsiein  (piece$  of  |  aad  i  fii  pro- 

portion.)    -          -          -          - 

W.O  19 

18  13 

17  13    6 

389-4 

4    5Xr 

Pieceof34skiniii8a 

W.4    7 

5    21 

3    3  10 

68-9 

0    9-63 

BvOLAMtt 

-  Crown  («W)              .          -          - 

Stand. 

19    Sk 

19    8  10 

4297 
314-8 

5    0- 

RaK-crown   -           .          -           - 

Stand. 

9  16i 

9  16    5 

3    6- 

Bhilting         .... 

Stand. 

3  21 

3  21    6 

85-9 

1    0- 

Sixpence '                ... 

Stand. 

1  22t 

1  38  10 

42-9 

0    6- 

Crown  (««•)            .          -          - 

Siaad. 

18    4k 

18    4    7 

403-6 

4    8-36 

Half-crt)wn   -          -       •  - 

Siand. 

9    8 

9    3    4 

201-8 

3    4  18 

Bhining         .... 

Stand. 

?!a 

3  15    6 

80-7 

0  1127 

Sixpence        .... 

Stand. 

1  19  14 

40-3 

0    5-P3 

Vnnau 

•  P.cn  of  6  Ihrres         ... 

W.O    7 

18  18 

18    7  16 

4031 

4    8-38 

Demi  ecu       .... 

W.O    7  • 

9    9 

9    1  18 

201-5 

3    413 

Piece  of  34  sous  (divisions  in  pmp.) 

W.O    7 

320 

3  16  19 

83  4 

0  ll-M 

Pleee  of  30  sous  {k  in  proportion) 

W.8    8 

6  13 

4  12    4 

100-9 

1    100 

Piece  of  5  francs  of  the  Convention 

W.O  m 

16    0 

15    5  14 

:  38-8 

3  1124 

\ 

Piece  of  5  ft-anrs  (Nepoleen)  of  1808 

W.O    7 

16    1 

15  IS    4 

344  9 

4    0-16 

/•miftYal 

Fieee  of  9  franca  Of  1808     . 

W.O    7 

6  11 

6    6    3 

13^-8 

1    7-38 
years. 

M  of  i2m  AoMrkaa  eaf1«  is  ukaa  from  i 

tveragAtas 

»ysofU 

bdMiBfO 

ftwelY« 

MS 


COINS. 


OOlKfl. 

iMqr. 

W««ht. 

%S!? 

entente 
In  Pur* 
a.Tcr. 

VrIwIs 
8l«riii«. 

Ox.  dut. 

DvoLr- 

lhot.tr.mi. 

Qnim. 

.   d. 

Fbavoi 

-Pr»ncofl809 

W.O    7 

3  H 

3    3    1 

09-4 

9-60 

DemifVaBe    -          -          -          - 

W.O    6i 

I  IS 

4  13    « 

34^ 

i'84 

Franc  (Loniv)  of  1818,  ■ame  as  firanc 

of  1800. 

Gbveta 

-  Patafon         -          -          -          - 

W.l    0 

17    0 

1»]0   8 

351- 

1-08 

Piece  of  IS  soM  of  1704      - 

W.8    6 

8   H 

1  15    1 

361 

5-04 

Gkmoa  - 

.  Scndo,  of  8  lire,  of  1796  (i,  i,  Ac.  In 

proporttoB)            ... 

W.O    8 

81    9 

80  14  10 

4S7-4 

3-87 

Sciido  of  the  Ugurlaa  RepiiUie     . 

W.O  ^94 

31    9 

SO  11    8 

454-3 

8-48 

Haiibub«b 

«  RfxdoUar,  specie       ... 
DouUe  mark,  w  »  scbming  piece 

W.O  10 

16  18 

17  81  18 

S07-5 

7-40 

(single  In  proportion) 
Piece  of  8  schillings 

w.3    3 

W.3  13 

11  18 
8    8i 

Oil    8 
8    6    4 

810-3 
50-1 

0^ 
6-90 

Piece  of  4  sctiillings 

W.  4    6 

8    8 

1    0  13 

88-3 

8-« 

HAWOTnt 

-  Rlxdollar,  C«iMttteetM 

W.O    9 

18  10 

18    0  14 

40O-3 

7-88 

Florin,  or  piece  of  |,  ibie     - 

B.   0  16 

8  10 

9    0  10 

800-8 

806 

Half  florin,  or  piece  of  \,  ditto 

B.   0  16 

4    4 

4  11    4 

i!9-8 

1^ 

Quarter,  or  piece  of  0  good  groschen, 

•ditto           -          -          - 

B.   0  16 

8    1 

8    4  10 

48-6 

«•« 

Florin,  or  piece  of  1,  te8«    - 

W.3    1 

11    01 

8  33  IS 

1996 

3-87 

Hbmb  CA.S8BL  R}zdoilar,  Cei»M»elam 

W.l    6 

18    1 

15  88    8 

358- 

139 

Florin,  or  piece  of  4  (i  In  proportion) 

W.l    6 

9    04 

733    8 

176-8 

0-68 

Thaler  of  17d0           -       '  J^      . 

W.O  101 

13    U 

11  17    6 

359-7 

030 

Ecu,  ComoeiUion  (1815) 

W.l    6 

17  33f 

1ft  81    3 
X)  11    S 

349-3 

OTT 

W.6  14 

1     4 

10-3 

1-43 

HOLLAHD 

-  Duoatoon      -          -          -          - 

B.   0    S 

80  33 

31    4  IS 

471-6 

5-86 

Piece  of  lllorins      ... 

W.O    3 

30    7 

20    3  13 

4404 

3-33 

RlxdoUnr  (the  assay  vsrlas) 

W.O  16 

18    A 

16  30    8 

375-9 

4-90 

Hrflfrlxdollar 

W.O  16 

9    0 

8    8    6 

1854 

1-88 

Florin  or  guilder  (i  in  proportion)  - 

W.O    44 

6  18 

6  14  14 

146-8 

8-49 

13  Stiver  piece          .          ^           - 

W.O  164 
W.O   si 

4  18 

4    3  18 

98-4 

0-90 

6  13 

6    9    3 

1416 

7-77 

Rivdollar,  or  50  stiyer  piece,  of  the 

Itingdom  of  Holland 

W.O    Si 

17    0 

16  13  16 

367-9 

33nr 

LUBBO    - 

-  Rixdollar,  specie      ... 

w.o  IS 

18    « 

17  IS  13 

891-9 

6-78 

Double  mark  -          ... 

w.3    3 

11  18 

9  11    8 

810-3 

S-30 

Mark 

W.  3    3 

5  31 

4  17  14 

1851 

3-67 

LVOCA    - 

-  Bcodo            ..... 

W.O    3 

17    0 

16  18  10 

378-3 

3-08 

Barb«ne        .... 

W.3    3 

1  m 

1    7  14 

39-3 

4-00 

Malta  - 

.  Ounce  of  80  uri  of  EmnaBuel  Pinto 

W.8    S 

19    14 

15    4  14 

337-4 

3  IMi   I 

STaripiece   .... 

W.  8  10 

1    3 

0  19    3 

17-7 

VA 

MU^N  - 

-  Scudo  of « lire  (*  in  proportion)      - 

W.o    7 

14  301 

14    9  10 

319-6 

Lira,  new      .... 

W.4  10 

4    0 

3    9    0 

53  8 

7-37 

Lira,  old        .          .          .          . 

W.O    3 

3  10 

3    9    4 

539 

7-38 

Bcudo  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic     - 
Piece  of  30  soldi  of  ditto      - 

W.O    7 

14  3U 

14  10    4 

330'8 

8-71 

W.3  18 

4  17 

3  U    8 

773 

0  10-78  i 

MoDmA 

.  Scudo  of  IS  lire,  1730  (double,  Ac.  in 

proportion)        ... 

W.O  14 

18  13i 

17    8    9 

«5-8 

5-78 

Seudo  of  5  lire,  of  1789       - 

W.O    3 

S  19 

5  17    8 

136-8 

5-70 

Bcudo  of  1796            .           .           . 

W.3    3 

18    11 

13  38  13 

«87'4 

413 

Naples 

-  Ducat,  new  (t  In  proportion) 

W.l    0 

14  15 

13    7    8 

305-4 

5^ 

Piece  of  IS  Oarlini  of  1701 

W  1    0 

17  15 

16    a  18 

356- 

171 

Ditto  of  1798             ... 

W.  I    3 

17  161 
17  ISl 

IS  32  13 

353  9 

1-41 

Ditto  of  180S  (k  in  proporUon) 
Ditto  of  10  Cariini  (1818)     - 

W.l    3 

15  83  16 

355-3 

1-60 

W.l    8 

14  18 

13    7    0 

3951 

s-so 

B.   0    4 

31    0 

31    9    0 

474-6 

637 

Ducatoon  of  Maria  Theresa 

W.O  14 

81  10 

30    1  13 

445-5 

9-30 

W.O  14 

19    0 

17  19    4 
I    9  18 

895-3 

718 

S  Stiver  piece            ... 

W.O    3 

3    4 

31-3 

4-37 

Florin  of  1790            .           -          . 

W.O  U 

5  33^ 

5  14    9 

134-3 

635 

Florin  of  1816            .           .           . 

W.O    74 

6  32 

6  16    6 

148-4 

8-U 

Half  florin  (wkh  divisions  in  prop.) 

W.4    54 

5  11 

3    9    3 

75- 

0  lfl-44(   1 

PaKM A  - 

-Ducat  of  17IH 

W.O    9 

16  11 

15  18  16 

850-6 

095 

Ducat  of  1796  (i  In  proportion) 

W.O    54 

16  I'il 

16    3  18 

3579 

1-97 

Piece  of  3  lire 

W.l    4 

4  14 

4    3    8 

CO-7 

0-60 

PlBBKORT 

.  Scndo,  I7SS  (i,  Ac.  in  proportion)   . 

W.O    54 

33  14 

33    0  10 

4t«-9 

6i» 

Scudo,  mo  (#  and  i  In  proportloiO  - 

W.O    5 

83  14 

33    1  16 

4fi0- 

848 

Piece  of  8  lire  (1714) 

W.O    44 

7  30^1   7  16  13 

170-8 

11-85 

S  Franc  piece  (1801) 

W.O    8 

16    U   15  11  13.  S4S-7  i 

8  11-90  t 

POLAVB 

-  Rixdollar,  ol<i            . 

W.  1    3 

18    1   |I6    0    Oi  360-8 

3-38 

RLxdoilar,  new  (1794) 

W-3  17 

IS  lOi   11  11    6'  354  3 

\\\^\ 

Florin,  or  golden      ... 

W.4    3. 

6    0 

3  18  16  1     84- 

POHTUflLL 

-  New  crusado  (1600) 

W.O    4 

11    0 

10  19    0  ;  339-8 

9-40 

.Ditto         (1718) 

W.O    64 

9    8. 

9    10,  300  8 

8-95 

Ditto         (1795) 

W.O    7 

9    9 

9    1  18     3016 

415 

Dose  V interns,  or  piece  of  940  rees 

(17W)         .           .           .           - 

W.O    7 

4  16 

4  Id  10      100-4 

801 

Tfestoon  (1799)          .          •           . 

W.O    7 

8    04     1  S3  18  ;     43-4 

606 

New  crusado  (1800) 

.W,0    4 

0    3  |.  6  33    0  ,   198-8 

407 

Seii  vintems,  or  piece  of  130  rees 

(1803)          .... 

W.O    0 

8    41     3    ft   8l     46-6 

•-50 

Testoon  (1803)          .          ^          - 

W.O    0 

3    &  :    1  38    0       4f  5 

5-99 

Tres  Vintems,  or  piece  of  60  rees  (1802) 

W.O    9 

1    Si     1     I    4i     33-3 

3-85 

Half  teMoon  (1803)  .          .    ^     . 

W.O    9 

033 

083    0 

80-4 

0 

8-84 

COINS. 
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cona. 

AM7. 

Wdtht 

^ 

ContaBh 
inPura 
Sim. 

Ortttm. 

teliac. 

Ot.d^. 

DwLtr. 

JM.tr.mi. 

«. 

-. 

PosTVOvni  ">  Piece  of  8  macatei,  of  PortufiieM 
Cou^Kisa    1     Africa         .          *          .          . 

W.O   9 

7  IS 

7    4  14 

1598 

1  10-31 

DHtoofddino         •          .          - 

W.O    9 

5  13 

5    7  12 

118- 

4-47 

Dlttoofidhlo         .          .          . 

W.O   0 

8  16 

8  IS    8 

781 

0  10-90  1 

PftlTMlA 

-  eRiidollar,  Pnwlm  eantnef,  <|  in 

._ 

propordon)            .          -          - 

w.  t  a 

}!•* 

11    9    0 

252-6 

3 lfS7   1 

RIX4loli«r,  OwvmtiHt 

W.  1    3 

16    1 

16    4    3 

359- 

313 

Florin,  or  piece  of  f  * 

Flortn  of  Bileeia       .          .          . 

W.«    8 

11    % 

892    8 

198  4 

3-70 

W.l    ft 

811 

7  16    0 

170-3 

11-78 

Drittel  or  piaee  of  6  food  froselien 

w.s  s 

5    8} 

3S0    4 

8V3 

0  n-9\  1 

Piece  of  0  groechen 

W.t   8 

3  14 

S  19    6 

623 

8-09 

BOKI     - 

-  flcodo,  or  crown  (coined  ilnce  1753) 

W.O    4 

17    1 

16  17  IS 

371-5 

3-87 

Mezno  tcudo,  or  fanlf-crowB 

W.O    4 

8  121 

8    8  16 

186-7 

1-98 

Tertone  (n85) 

W.O    5 

5    S 

439    4 

110-3 

340 

Paolo  (1785)  -           ,           -           - 

W.O    4 

1  17 

1  16    4 

37^ 

5-19 

Groeao,  or  half  Paolo  (1785) 

W.O    0 

0  90* 

090    0 

18-9 

9-59 

8codo  of  the  Roman  Republio  (1799) 

W.O    8 

17    1 

16  18  18 

S68-1 

S40 

JtcaoiA  • 

-  Ruble  of  Peier  the  Great     - 

w.a  7 

18    1 

14    i    8 

3121 

7-58 

Ditto  of  Catherine  1.  (17^ 

W.ft    4i 

17  11 

13S3    0 

309-9 

7-sr 

Ditto  of  Peter  II.  07W) 

W.S  Id 

18    51 

13  83    4 

310- 

7-38 

DIUo  of  Anne  (1734) 

W.  1  11 

16  144 

14    6  16 

317-2 

8-39 

Ditto  of  Elisabeth  (1790)      . 

W.l    7 

16  IS 

14  11  10 

321-8 

8-98 

Ditto  of  Peter  III.  (I7e«)      - 
DHto  of  Catherine  11.  (1780) 

W.S    2 

15  10 

12  12    0 

977-5 

3-75 

W,8    4 

15  IS 

IS  10    6 

275-9 

8-53 

Ditto  of  Paul  (17M) 

W.O  14 

13  IS 

12  15  10 

S80-8 

3-SI 

DlRoofAleiander  (180S)    - 

W.O  13 

13    14 

17    7    S 

273- 

313 

Ditto  of  ditto  (1805)  . 

W.O  16 

13  IS 

IS  IS  IS 

2781 

2-83 

»  Copecic  pleco  (1707) 

DHto  (1784)    .           -           •           . 

W.S    8 

3  10( 

2  19    0 

626 

8-74 

W.S   s 

3    3 

2  12  18 

56-2 

7-64 

15  Copeeic  ptecsn  (1778) 

W.S    S 

S    6 

1  19  18 

40-9 

5-65 

.    10  Copock  piece 

Ditto  (1798)   .... 

W.S    6 

B    1 

1  14  16 

35-9 

511 

W.O  14i 

I    9 

1    0  )6 

2S-5 

3-97 

Dteto(1809)   .... 

W.O  IS 

0  164 

1    6  11 

28-3 

8-95 

9  Copeck  piece  (1801) 
.  flcudo,  or  crown  (h  and  |  In  prop.) 

W.  0  13i 

0  <S  10 

15-3 

313 

SABvnriA 

W.O   7 

15    S4 

14  19    0 

324-7 

9-34 

Baxomt 

-  Rix-dollar,  Cem>«iUJe»  (^  ftnd  i  in 

proportion)            ... 

W.l    8 

18    0 

16    8    4 

358-2 

3-01 

Piece  of  16  groechen  of  Lelpeic      - 

W.S  s 

9    94 

7  14  16 

169*1 

1  11  61   1 

RiTdolhir  curretfkt  of  Saxe  Oolha    - 

W.4  H 

18    1 

11    4    3 

3481 

3  10-64  1 

I-«tb  Thaler  of  1804 - 

W.4  U 

3  11 

2    0  19 

45-3 

6-33 

Ditto  of  1806-           .           .           - 

W.4  lU 

S    54 

1  St    8 

42-1 

5-87 

Ditto  of  Jerome  Bonaparte  of  1809  - 

W.6    4 

3  17 

1  2S    6 

43-7 

610 

Bkilt  - 

»  Bcndo  (i  in  proportion) 

W.l    4 

17  14 

15  16    6 

S48'3 

0-02 

Pleceof40fr*ine     .          .          i. 
-  f  Dollar,  of  late  coinage 

W.l    S 

5  21 

5    7    3 

117-5 

4-40 

ftPAIH      • 

W.O    6 

17    8 

16  17    0 

370-9 

3-79 

Half  dollar,  ditto       ... 

W.O    8 

8  16 

8    8  10 

185-4 

1-88 

Meiican  neceu  (1774) 
Real  of  liexiean  plate  (1779) 
Peceta  proTinciai  of  3  reals  of  new 

W.O    8 

4    74 

4    8  16 

92-3 

0-86 

W.O    8 

S    31 

3    130 

46-1 

6-43 

plato(l775)           .           .           . 

W.l  n 

W.l    91 

8  18 

3    6    0 

722 

0  10-06  1 

R«al  of  new  plate  (1799)     - 
.  Rlxdollar  (1762)       ^ 
RizdoHar  of  fate  coinage     . 

181 

1  15    0 

361 

504 

BwcDvr 

W.O  12 

18  20 

17  10  10 

395-5 

7-23 

W.0  14i 

18  17 

17  13    0 

388-5 

0-26 

SwiTXBBLAJR»-Ecn,  or  rlidoUar  of  Liieerne.  h*  Ike. 

In  proportion  (1715) 

W.O  14* 

IT    84 

16    5    8 

3601 

2-28 

Old  gulden,  oe  florhi  of  Lucerne  (1714) 

W.l  19 

8  144 

7    3    8 

157-5 

9-99 

Ecu  of  40  batxen  of  Lucerne  (1796) 

W.O    5 

19    0 

18  IS  14 

41S-3 

9-57 

Belfditto       .... 

W.l    S 

9S0 

8  90  IS 

196-7 

346 

Florin,  or  piece  of  40  ■chilllnp  of 

Lucerne  (1793)      -          -          -. 

W.l    5 

4  22 

4    8  14 

96-8 

1-61 

Ben  of  40  botzen  of  the  Reltretic  Re- 

puUie,  1796  (« in  proportion) 

W.O    6 

18  SS 

18  10  14 

409-5 

918 

Ecu  of  4  franken  (IBOl) 

W.O    7 

18  S3 

18    8  IS 

4076 

9-18 

TimxET 

-  Plaiire  of  Selloi  of  1801       • 

W.5    6 

8    0 

4    7    8 

95-7 

1-36 

Piastre  of  Crini  Tartary  (1778) 

W.O  IS 

10    5 

4    3    4 

90-9 

0-69 

Piastre  of  Tunie(1787J 

W.O    5* 

10    0 

4    8    6 

96-5 

1-47 

Piastre  (I8I8)           ... 

W.5  14 

6    64 

S    1    4 

07-7 

9-45 

TOMAVT 

•  Piece  of  10  PaoM  of  the  BJogdom  of 

E:truna  (1801)        ... 

W.O    4 

17  134 

17    9  18 

369-9 

5-46 

Bcudo  Pisa  of  dhto  (1803)    - 

W.O^  S 

17  IS 

17    8    4 

385-0 

5-76 

Piece  of  10  lire  ditto  (1803)  - 
»ran803)      .          .          .          . 

B.    0    7 

25    6 

36    1  12 

5787 

<6-80 

B.   0    7 

2    8 

2    9  16 

534 

7-45 

tsim  STAnatDolIarJTOsa.  Iec.  in  proponkm) 

W.O    6i 

17    8 

16  19  16 

373-5 

415 

Dollar  (1798) 

W.O   7 

17  104   16  21    0 

374-9 

4-35 

Dollar  (1803)  .... 

W.  0  104 

17  10     16  14    0 

368-3 

3-42 

Dollar,  an  average  of  8  jean 
Dime,  or  one-tenth  doUar  (1796)     - 

W.O    8i 

17    8     16  16    0 

370-1 

3-68 

W.O    4 

1  104     1  18  14 

39-5 

6-71 

Half  dime  (1796> 

W.O    7 

0  211 

0  21    0 

19-5 

2-72 

*  The  Pvoeslan  coins,  haying  been  debawd  at  diflfierent  periods,  vnry  in  their  reports. 
f  Tbh  isthe  eotn  Dishlch  Is  unW«vsally  cireulMedl  undbr  the  name  of  the  Spanieh  dollar. 
t  The  Amerkaii  doUars,  and  Inferior  sUver  pieces  of  late  coinage,  Tary  In  fineness  from 
toW.04dwta. 
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W.  4  dwt«. 


«M 


GOIN& 


Veniob  -  Piece  of  3  lire,  or  S4  creatzers  (1800) 

Ditto  of  2  lire,  called  moneta  pro- 

vinciale  (1806)        ... 

Ditto  of  2  lire,  1802  ((  and  i  In  prop.) 

WiRTKMBURO  Rlxdnllar,  specio       .  •  - 

Copftsuck      .... 

EAST  INDIEA. 

Rupee  Sicca,  coined  by  the  Baat  In- 
dia Company  at  Calcntta  - 
Calcutta  (1818) 

Bombay,  neie,  or  Bomt  <1818) 
Fanam,  Cananora     - 

Bombay,  old    .  <k  . 

Pondleherry    ... 

Ditto,  doiibfe   ... 

Gulden  of  the  Dtrtch  B.  L  Oo.  (1820) 


iMmj. 

Wrijht 

Stufcid 

CoOtaila 

Sl«lu«. 

,«^  ''"<' 

Dtotrr. 

lhot.rr.mi. 

Orfliht. 

«.     d 

W.8    4k 

im 

1  12    2 

33-4 

0    4  M 

W.8    3 

5  m 

1  11    6 

32-8 

0    4-98 

W.8    4 

5    6i 

1    8  19 

305 

0    4-25 

W.l    s 

IB    1 

10  14    2 
2  10  12 

sso-i 

4    2  14 

W.4    2 

4  16i 

5t-8 

0    8^ 

B,   0  13 

'Tin 

722    0 

175-8 

2    0-54 

BtMd. 

6    0 

8    0    0 

175-9 

2    0-56 

W.O    0* 

w.o  4 

7  11 

7  10    4 

164-7 

1  11  01 

1  III 

1  1]  10 

32-9 

0    45 

B.   0  13 

nil 

I  U16 

35- 

0    4-88 

B.   0    5i     1    0^ 

1     1    2 

22-6 

.0    318 

W.  •    3      1  181      1  16    2 

30- 

0    5-44 

W.O    7(    «t2        6  JO    6 

148-4 

1    8-72 

The  sterlinff  value  of  the  foreign  eolae,  in  the  foregotnir  tallies,  haa  baen  computed  flrom  tb«  oaaaya 
as  follows :— Let  it  be  required  to  assign  the  value  in  sterlinr  of  a  Frencb  double  Louis  d*or  coined 
■incfl  1780,  the  asaay  master's  report  being  as  follows :— **  Weight,  9  dwta.  20  grs. ;  aieay  W.  U  gn->*' 
that  ii»  0  car.  H  gri.  worse  than  the  English  atmidard.    We  proceed  as  under  :— 

From  22  car.  0  gr.  the  flneneaa  of  English  standard  gold, 
Take  0         Ugr. 

Remalns'ii         24 

Then,  as  22  car. :  21  car.  2}  grs. : :  9  dwts.  20  gra. : «  dwt.  16  grs.,  the  standard  gold  contr^ined  in  the  Louia 
d*or ;  and  hence,  as  1  oz. :  32. 17s.  lOhd.  t :  9  dwta.  10  grs. :  II:  17s.  7kd.,  the  value  of  the  Louis  in  ster- 
ling money,  and  so  for  any  of  the  other  coins. 

Jtneunt  Cots«.-~We  subjoin,  fbrihe  convenience  of  such  of  our  readers  «s  wnny  at  any  time  have 
occasion  to  consult  works  in  which  reference  is  made  to  ancient  coins,  the  following  taMits  of  those. 
that  were  principally  current  among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  They  were  calculated  by  Dr. 
Arbiithnot  0\ibUs  afJineient  Coiiu^  fVehrkU^^e.  4to  ed.  Lond.  1754.), and  do  not  dithtr  materially  from 
thK^iables  of  fuucton,  whose  M6trolBfrU  (4to.  Paris,  1780),  is  the  most  complete  and  elabtfrste  work 
that  has  ever  been  publistaed  with  respect  to  ancient  monies,  weights,  and  measures.  At  the  Mma 
time  we  confess  we  should  not  be  disposed  to  place  much  reliapce  on  these  tables,  and  we  have  eLse- 
irhere  stated  our  reasons  for  holding  this  opinion.— (Art.  Money,  Supp.  to  Zneyc.  BrU»nuioa.) 


Vammvti 
Gerah 


JiwiBH  Cone. 


1,200 


60,000 


Bekah 


120 


0,000 


Shekel 


50 


3,000 


Maneh  *» 

Mlna  Hetaraka  / 


60    Talent 


ram  !d  Start  i^ 
£    s,    d. 
0.   0 

0     1 

0     S 

5  14 


n 

Of 


•  34i     9    9 


Solidus  aureus,  or  sextula,  worth 

Biclus  aureus,  worth 

A  Ulent  of  gold,  worth     • 


.     •   12 

.      1    16 
S,475     0 


0 


OnioiAV  Com. 


Lepton 


14 


28 


56 

"U2 


Chfticna         •         • 
DkhalcQs 

Hemiobotam 
Obolua 


10 


224 


336  I    48 


002  I     00 


1,321     112 


1,060     884 


8 


16 


90 


120 


d.    fn, 
0     V^ 

0    OJi 

•  lA 

0   trV 

Of 
3 

t 

0 

9 

Of  these  the  drachma  and  didractima  were  df  allver ;  the  rest,  tnr  the  most  part,  of  brass. 
The  drachma  is  here,  with  the  generality  of  anthers,  snpposed  equal  to  the  deBtrina;  though  th«re 
la  reason  to  believe  that  the  drachma  was  somewhat  the  weightier. 


12 


24 


12 


24 


0k>bo1uBi      • 
Tetrobolum 
Drachma 


12 


15 


U 


7*1 


Dldraehat   -         * 
Tetradrachnm  - 
Pftntadrachma 


U 


9. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

2 
3 


COINS. 
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he> 


T^  Grecian  gold  coin  wag  the  itateMinreut,  weighing  9  Attic  draehinfl,-or  half  of  the 

ftater  argenieos  ;  and  exchanging  uaaally  for  S5  Attic  drachmas  of  ailTer     - 
Bui  according  to  nur  proportion  of  gold  to  silver  it  was  worth    ... 
There  were  likewise  the  stater  Cyxioenus,  exchanging  for  88  Attic  drachmas,  or 
The  stater  phitippicua,  and  stater  Alexandrinus,  were  of  the  same  value. 
Stater  Oaricus,  according  to  JosepUus,  worth  60  Attic  drachmas,  or      - 
Btater  CrcMiua,  of  the  same  value. 
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The  Soman  gold  coin,  or  aureus,  weighed  generally  double  the  denarius ;  Its  value,) 
according  to  the  proportion  of  gold  to  silver,  mentioned  by  PUny^  was  -  -j 

Aeeording  to  the  proportion  that  now  obtains  amongst  us  .... 

Aeeording  to  the  decnpio  proportion  mentioned  by  Ovy  and  Julius  Pollux 

According  to  the  proportion  mentioiied  by  Tacitus,  by  which  the  aureus  exebanged  for  ) 
95  denarii,  its  value  -  -  -  ....  .  .  .^ 
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(l»  AmnticAV  Ea^ib.  This,  which,  with  its  BubdivLaioDB,  is  the  only  American  gold 
CfUn^  has  lately  undergone  an  important  alteration.  By  the  mint  regulations  of  the  United 
States,  the  eagle,  which  is  declared  to  be  the  equivalent  of  10  dollars,  contained,  previously 
to  t^e  3l9t  of  July,  1834,  270  graii^  of  standard  gold,  viz.:  246  grains  pure,  and  24  grains 
alloy.  But,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  which  came  inta  operation  at  the  above  date,  the  weight 
of  the  eagte  is  reduced  to  268  grains,  of  which  232  are  pure  and  26  alloy.  In  consequence 
of  this  alteration,  the  sovereign,  that  was  formerly  worth  4  dollars  67  cents,  is  now  worth  4 
dollars  87  cents,  and  is  received  by  the  Americans  at  this  rate. 

We  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  object  of  the  American  government,  in  enacting  this 
bw,  to  substitute  a. gold  in  the  (^ace  of  a  stiver  currency;  but  it  will  moat  probably  have  that 
cfitect.  Under  the  former  system,  silver  was  over-valued  in  the  American  mint  as  comj^ed 
with  gold ;  and,  as  it  consequently  became  everybody's  interest  to  pay  his  debts  in  silver 
nther  than  in  gold,  the  latter  was  neariy  banished  from  circulation,  precisely  in  the  same 
way  that  the  over-valuation  of  gold  in  the  British  mint  banished  all  silver  coins  of  full  weight 
ivom  this  country,  and  that  the  oVer-valuation  of  silver  in  the  French  mint  banished  gold. — 
(Diet.  p.  382.)  Under  &e  prssent  Americair  system,  it  is  believed  that  gold  is  over-valued 
from  i  to  1 }  per  cent,  so  that  an  individual  who  has  to  pay  a'  debt  of  lOO/.  and  who  employs 
metallic  money  for  that  purpose,  will  save  from  25».  to  80^.  by  osing  gohl  rather  than  silver. 
This  lias  certainty  b^n  the  principal  cause  of  that  exportation  of  gold  to  the  United  States 
from  Europe  that  has  been  carried  on  at  intervBls  during  the  last  four  years,  though  it,  no 
doubt,  has  boon  partly  owing  to  other  causes,  and  especially,  perhaps,  to'  the  suppreflston  of>. 
notes  for  less  than  5  dollars  in  N«w  Yorit  and  other  Btatesw-— («Bee  Bas-ks,  American,  pp.  a 
180-168.) 

A3iiottnt  of  GoM  received  asnoally  ftmn  the  Gold  Region  of  the  Vuhed  States  ftom  1824  to  1638,  hoik 
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•  TtisamooaU  for  (be  last  three  years  have  been  added  by  the  ^oMrican  Editor. 
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2.  IsrviiH  RoFKt. — ^Tbe  Ttrietj  of  rupees  ol  difierent  weights  am]  Tilues,  dfculatingia 
different  parts  of  India,  was  loiif  foand  to  be  piodttcttve  of  conaidevable  inconvenienco.  Hot 
this  is  now  nearly  obriated,  it  having  been  enacsted  that,  from  the  1st  of  September,  1835« 
the  coinage  of  former  mpeea  should  cease  at  aU  the  mints  througiiout  fndia,  and  that  in 
fhture  there  should  be  coined  a  rupee  (with  doubles*  hahes,  and  quarterH),  to  be  called  **  The 
Company's  rupee,"  which  contains  166  grains  (-j-^)  pure  silver,  and  15  grains  (yVr)  alloy. 
IPhu  new  rupee,  which  b  made  legal  tender  in  all  payments,  is  equal  tothefbrmer  Bombay, 
Mailras,  and  Furrackabad  standard  rupeea,  and  is  reoeivaUe  as  an  equivalent  for  them  and 
for  the  Sonat  rupee,  and  for  |  jths  of  the  Calcutta  sicca  rupee.  It  is  worth,  reckoning  silver 
at  fts.  2dL  and  5jr.  6(/.  an  ounce,  \9,  \\d.  and  2f,  O^d!.  sterling.  The  new,  or  Company's 
rupee,  bears  on  the  oiie  side  the  bead  of  the  reigning  aoveivign  of  Great  Britain,  and  on  the 
obverse  the  words  **East  India  Company ,**  and  the  designation  of  the  coin  in  English  and 
Penian. 

Monim.— It  has  also  been  enacted,  that  fVoni  the  let  of  September,  ISSS,  no  rold  coinn  ahatl  be  r olttcd 
at  any  mint  in  India,  except  ftold  moburs  ur  15  rupee  pieres  (witb  the  mibdi  vis  ions),  containfnf  each 
165gfalM  (li-ISths)  pure  fold,  and  15  gratna  (1-lSth  alloy.  Such  mohnra  are  cOnB«queni1y  wonh 
t9«.  S^i.  each.  Theee  coins  are  marked  in  the  aame  way  as  the  new  rupees,  but  they  art  not  legal 
tender.— 5tt^.) 

[We  subjoin  the  act  of  Congress  of  January  18di,  1837,  relative  to  the  Mint  and  Coinage 
of  the  United  States ;  annexing  to  it  the  eUier  legal  provisions  still  in  foree  on  the  same 
subject 

jfn  Mt  tufpUamUMT^  Ce  Os aef,  tnOtUi  **An  mH  uUbUsking  a  mini, aai  mrnUHn^  tkt •etm^^f  tht 

VrtiUd  StuUsV 

Be  it  •natted  ky  fJks  8*natt  mnd  Bmtut  e/  Rsprenntatire*  ^  tU  XJtiUi.  SttUt*  of  Amtrita.  hi  Cmngrf^ 
^BtamthUiL,  That  the  officers  of  the  mint  of  theUnited  States  shall  be  adlrector,  a  treasnter,  an  as»aver« 
a  rnrlter  and  refiner,  a  chief  ooiner,  and  an  engraver,  to  he  appointed  by  the  Prcsideoi  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the^^nate. 

^  3.  ^nd  b§  U  fwtktr  enaeudt  That  the  respective  duties  of  the  oAceis  of  the  mint  shall  be  as 
follows : 
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ttnt,  Ttm  director  shun  haT«  the  control  and  manai^inent  of  th«  mint,  th«  raperintendenee  of  tbt 
niSicen  and  persons  employed  therein,  and  the  aeneral  regulation  and  eapervisinn  of  the  bosinese 
ofUhe  several  branches.  And  In  the  month  of  January  of  every  year  he  slmll  make  repnrt  to  tlia 
President  of  the  United  States  of  the  operations  of  the  mint  and  its  branches  for  tlie  year  precpilme ; 
and  also  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  from  time  to  time,  as  said  Secretary  shall  require,  so  ling 
forth  all  the  operations  of  the  mint  subsequent  to  the  last  report  made  upon  the  subject. 

SeepuH.  The  treasurer  shall  receive  and  safely  keep,  all  monays  which  shall  be  for  the  use  and  sup- 
port  of  the  mint ;  shall  keep  all  the  current  accounts  of  the  mint,  and  pay  all  moneys  due  by  the  mint, 
on  warrauls  from  the  director.  He  shall  receive  all  btilllon  broaf  ht  to  the  mint  for  coinage ;  shall  ba 
the  keei»er  of  all  bnllion  and  eofai  is  the  mint,  except  while  the  same  is  le^nlty  placed  in  the  hands  of 
other  officers :  and  sh»ll,  on  warrants  fVom  tba  director,  deliver  all  coins  stnick  at  the  mint  to  the 
permns  to  whom  they  shall  bo  legally  payable.  And  he  shall  keep  regular  and  faithful  accounts  of  all 
the  irnnsactions  of  (h«  mint,  in  bullion  and  eoina,  both  with  the  officers  of  the  mint  and  the  depoaiiors ; 
and  shall  present^  quarter  yearly,  to  the  Treasniy  Department  of  the  United  States,  according  m  such 
forms  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  that  dapartment.  an  account  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
mint,  for  the  purpose  of  being  adjusted  and  sattlad. 

nird.  The  assayer  shall  careftiUy  assay  all  metals  need  in  coinage,  whenever  such  assavs  are 
required  in  the  oparatioiis  of  t^e  mint;  be  aball  alee  make  aasays  of  coins  whenever  tnstructed  to  do 
ao  by  ihe  director. 

Fynrtk.  The  melter  and  refiner  ahall  execute  all  the  operations  which  are  necessary  In  order  to  fitnn 
Ingots  of  sundard  silver  or  gold,  anitaMe  Ibr  the  ehief  eolDer,  from  the  metals  legally  delivered  to  htm 
ft>r  that  purpose. 

Ftftk.  The  chief  coiner  shall  ezeeute  all  tha  aperatlons  wMeh  are  necessary  fai  order  to  form  coins, 
con^irmahle  In  aji  respects  to  the  law,  from  iha  standard  silver  and  gold  ingots,  and  the  copper 
planclMia,  legally  delivered  to  him  for  this  purpose. 

SistA,  The  engraver  shall  prepare  and  engrave,  wHh  the  lafal  devices  and  Inscriptions,  all  the 
dlaa  used  in  the  ooinage  of  the  miat  and  Its  brancbefe. 

>  3.  And  b4  ii/iiHMtr  nuMsd,  That  the  director  sMall  appoint,  wftli  the  approbatkra  of  the  Presidctit, 
aaaistants  to  the  assayer,  melter,  and  refiner,  chief  coiner  and  engraver,  and  clerks  for  the  director  # 

and  treasurer,  whenever,  on  representation  made  by  the  director  to  the  President,  It  shnll  be  the 
opinion  of  the  President  that  such  assistants  or  clerks  are  neoessary.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
assistants  in  ai.1  their  principals  in  the  exeemion  of  their  respective  offices,  and  of  the  clerks  to  per- 
fbrro  such  duties  as  shall  be  prescribed  fbr  tliem  by  the  director. 

^  4.  ^ni  btiifurthtr  endeudy  That  whenever  aav  offienr  of  the  nfait  shntl  be  temporarily  absent,  on 
aeeount  of  sickness,  or  any  other  snflUient  caose.  It  aboil  be  lawfal  for  the  director,  with  the  coniient 
•f  the  said  offic^er,  to  appoint  some  person  attached  to  the  mint  to  act  in  the  place  of  such  otflcer  dur- 
ing his  absence  »  and  to  employ  8«i«h  workmeu  and  tervaats  In  the  mint  as  he  shall  from  time  to  time 
find  neeeseary. 

^  3.  And  b4  it  furtktr  snosCsd,  That  every  oifficer,  assistant,  and  dark  of  the  mint,  shall,  before  ha 
enters  upon  the  execution  of  his  office,  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  before  some  Judge  of  the  United 
States  or  judse  of  the  superior  court,  or  any  omirt  of  record  of  any  State,  fliitbfiuly  and  dlligenily  to 
iwrform  tlie  duties  thereof. 

)  6.  Jiitd  b*  itftirtktr  tnaeUd,  That  the  following  officers  of  the  mint,  befi>re  entering  upon  the  exe- 
cution of  ihfir  respective  offices,  shall  become  bound  to  the  United  States,  with  one  or  more  sureties, 
to  the  sal  isfjtotion  of  the  Becret.iry  of  the  Treasury,  In  the  sums  hereinafter  mentioned,  with  condition 
Ibr  the  fliithful  and  diligent  performance  of  the  dotlaa  of  their  offices,  via.:  The  treasurer  In  the  sun 
of  ten  tho'jsaitd  dollars ;  Ihe  assayer  In  tha  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars ;  the  roeltHr  and  refiner  in 
ih*i  sum  of  tan  timusnad  dqllare  t  and  the  chief  coiner  In  the  sum  of  ten  thonsand  dollars.  And  tiiat 
abDilir  bonds  may  also  be  required  of  the  asalstants  and  clarka,  in  such  sums  ae  the  director  shall  de- 
terminer  with  the  approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

)  7.  Jimd  bf  it  farther  enacted.  Thai  there  shall  ba  allowed  to  th«  officers  of  tb«  mint  the  following 
aalari<!s  p.^r  annum :  To  the  director,  for  hie  services,  toioladlng  travelling  expenses  incurred  in  vlsit-^ 
ina  the  difTereui  branches,  and  alT  other  cbarnea  whatever,  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ;  to 
the  tfeAsurer,  assayer,  melter  and  refiner,  chief  eoln«r,  and  engraver,  eseh  two  thousand  dollars ;  to 
t^  assistants  and  clerks,  such  annual  salaries  shall  ba  allowed  as  the  director  may  determine,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  President;  Pruvidtd,  That  an  assistant  shall  not  receive  more  than  flftu<;n 
hundred  dollars,  and  that  a  clerk  shall  not  reaelva  more  than  twelve  hundred  dollars.  To  the  work- 
men and  aervanu  shall  be  allowed  suah  wages,  to  be  determined  by  the  direetor,  as  may  be  custom- 
ary and  reasonable, according  to  their  respective  stations  and  occupations;  and  that  the  salaries 
proviied  for  In  this  eection  ahall  bejiayaMe  In  qnarteily  Instalments. 

^%.  And  U  it  further  mtarAUy  That  the  standard  for  both  gold  and  sHvar  coins  of  the  United 
States  ahall  hereafter  ba  such,  that  of  one  thouaand  tarts  by  weltht,  nine  hundred  stiall  be  of  pure 
metal,  and  one  hundred  ot  alloy  i  and  the  alloy  of  the  silver  coins  shall  be  of  copper ;  and  the  alloy  \^ 
af  the  gold  coins  shall  be  of  copper  and  silver*  provided  that  the  ailter  do  not  exceed  one  half  of  the  ^ 
vbole  alloy. 

1 9.  And  hi  U  /urtAsr  Maeesd,  That  of  the  ailvar  colas,  the  dollar  shall  be  of  the  weight  of  four 
hundred  and  twelve  and  one  half  grabu :  the  half  dollar  of  the  weight  of  two  hundred  and  six  and 
4Nia  fourth  grains ;  the  quarter  doHar  of  the  weight  of  one  hundred  and  three  and  one  eighth  grdin.^  { 
the  dime,  or  tenth  part  of  a  d<rilar,  of  the  weight  of  forty-one  and  one  fourth  grains ;  and  the  hilf  dime, 
or  twetiiietb  part  of  a  dollar,  of  the  weight  of  twenty  and  five  eighth  grnins.  And  thst  dollars,  half 
Jnliars,  quarter  dollars,  dimes,-  and  half  dimea,  ahall  be  legal  tenders  of  payment,  according  to  their 
nominal  valua,  for  any  aams  whatever. 

^  10.  And  U  k  fmrUtw  sMctsd,  That  of  the  gold  eohis,  the  weight  of  the  eagle  shall  be  two  hundred 
and  filly-aigbt  graina ;  that  of  the  half  eagia  on«  hnitdred  and  twenty-nine  grains ;  and  that  of  the 
quarter  eagle  sixty-four  and  one  half  grains.  And  that,  for  ail  snras  whatever,  the  eagle  shall  bo  a 
legal  tender  of  payment  for  ten  dollars ;  tlw  half  eagle  for  five  dollars  :  and  the  quarter  eagle  for  two 
and  a  hal^dollars. 

I II.  And  b*  U  fwnHr  saaetsJ,  That  tha  silver  eotne  heretofore  isantd  at  the  mint  of  the  United 
Stales,  and  the  gold  coins  Issued  since  Che  thirty-first  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty- four,  shall  continue  to  be  legal  tandeta  of  pavment,  for  their  nomhuil  valuea,  on  the  sama 
terms  aa  If  they  were  of  the  coinage  provided  for  by  this  act. 

^  12.  And  b»  ufnriUr  enaceed.  That  of  the  copper  coins,  fhe  weight  of  the  cant  shall  be  one  hundred 
and  »ixty.ai|rtit  grahis,  and  the  weight  of  the  half  cent  eighty-four  grains.  And  the  cent  shall  be 
cnnaidered  of  the  value  of  one  hundredth  part  of  a  dollar,  and  tha  half  ceat  uf  tha  value  of  one  two« 
hundredth  part  oi  a  dollar. 

b  13.  ^ad  b»  itfnrtkT  enMetnd,  That  npon  tha  eoinr struck  st  the  mint  thare  shall  be  the  following 

devices  and  legende :  Upon  one  aide  of  eaoh  of  said  coins  there  shall  be  an  impressirm  emblemailc  or 

liberty,  with  an  Inscription  of  the  word  LitnaTT,  and  tha  year  of  the  coinage  t  and  upon  the  revoraa 

af  each  of  the  gold  and  silvar  c^ilna,  theft  a^UI  ha  tha  flffure  or  rapfeaanutlon  of  an  aagle,  with  tho  In- 
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■criptlon  UxiTsv  St  ATM  of  AimtOA,  snd  a  daslgnation  of  the  yalue  of  the  eoln ;  hut  on  the  rerezae 
of  the  dime  and  half  dime,  cent  and  half  cent,  the  tigiire  of  the  eagle  ehaU  be  omitted. 

^14.  JSnd  be  it  further  epaclcdf  Thhl  gold  and  sliver  bullion  brought  to  the  mint,  fur  coinage,  ena!l> 
be  received  and  coined,  by  the  proper  olficera,  for  the  benefit  of  the  depositor:  Provided^  That  it  ehall 
be  lawful  to  refuse,  at  the  mint,  any  deposite  of  less  value  than  one  hundred  riollnrft,  and  any  bullion 
so  base  as  to  be  unsuitable  fur  the  operations  of  the  mint :  And  proridedt  aUoj  That  when  gold  an't 
silver  are  combined,  if  eiiher  of  these  metals  be  in  such  small  prnportiun  that  it  canuftl  be  separated 
bdvantageously,  no  allourunce  shall  be  made  to  the  depositor  for  Ihe  value  of  such  metal. 

$15.  Jirtd  be  it  further  tnacled^ThfkX  •whtn  bullion  ^  bn>ught  to  the  mint,  fnr  coinage,  it  shall  be 
weighed  by  the  Treasurer,  in  the  prtisenee  of  the  depositor,  when  practicable,  and  a  receipt  fi  e  , 
which  shall  state  the  description  and  weight  of  the  bullion ;  Provided^  That  when  the  bullion  is  in  >iich 
H  Btnte  as  to  require  melting  before  iL«  value  can  be  ascertained,  the  weight  after  uieking  shail  be 
coneiidered  as  tlie  true  weight  of  the  bullion  depoeited. 

(  16.  And  be  it  fnrtker  enuetgd^  That  fVom  every  parcel  of  bullion  depOf4led  for  coinage,  the  trea> 
•urer  shall  deliver  to  the  nssayer,  a  sufficient  portion  for  the  purpoae  of  being  assayed  ;  btit  all  swch 
builinn  remaining  fVoni  the  operations  of  th;;  assay  aliall  be  returned  to  tlje  treasurer  by  the 
assayer. 

^  17.  And  be  it  furtksr  enaeted^  That  the  assayer  shall  report  to  the  treasurer  the  quality  or 
standard  of  the  bullion  assayed  by  him;  and  he  shall  also  communicate  to  the  treasurer  fsurh  Id* 
formation  as  will  enable  bim  to  estimate  the  amount  <»f  the  charges  horelnaiter  provided  for,  to 
be  made  to  the  depositor,  for  the  eJtpensea  of  converting  the  bullion  into  aiandard  ^etal  fit  for 
coinrgp. 

^  14.  And  be  iifuilker  mueUd^  That  the  only  subjects  of  charge  by  the  mint  to  the  depoeitor  shall  be 
the  fiiIluwing:~For  refining,  wh.^ii  the  bullion  is  below  Mamtard  (  fi>r  toiiehentng,  when  metals  are 
contained  in  it  which  render  it  unfit  for  coinage ;  for  Copper  used  for  alloy,  when  ttie  bullion  is  above 
standard  ;  for  silver  introduced  into  the  alloy  of  gold ;  and  for  separating  the  gold  and  silver,  when- 
these  metals  exist  together  in  the  bullion  ;  and  that  the  rate  of  these  charges  shall  be  fixed,  frou)  time 
to  tim»,  by  the  directs,  with  the  coacurrence  of  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  so  as  net  to  exrerd, 
in  their  judtiment,  the  actual  expense  to  (he  mint  of  the  materials  and  labiHir  employed  in  each  of  the 
cases  ariirementioned ;  and  that  the  amount  received  from  these  charges  shall  be  accounted  for,  and 
appropriated  for  defraying  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  mint. 

^  19.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  from  the  report  of  the  assayer,  and  the  weight  of  the  bullion, 
the  treasurer  sliall  estimate  the  wh<t]e  value  of  each  deposiie,  and  also  the  amount  of  the  charges  nr 
deductions,  if  any ;  of  all  which  be  shall  give  a  detailed  niemoranduiu  to  liie  depositrr  ;  and  he  shall 
also  ^ive,  at  the  same  time,  under  bis  hand,  a  certificate  of  the  nett  atuouut  of  the  dcposlte,  to  be  paid 
in  coins  of  the  same  species  of  bullion  aa  that  deposited. 

$  t20.  And  be  it  further  enocfed,  That  parcels  of  ballioa  ehall  be,  tttmi  time  to  lime,  transferred  by  tha 
treasurer  to  the  melter  and  refiner ;  that  a  careful  record  of  these  transfers,  noting  the  wetght  and 
character  of  the  bullion,  shall  be  kept ;  and  that  the  htflUon  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  melter  and 
refiner  shall  be  subjected  to  the  several  processes  wfaicli  may  be  necessary  to  form  it  Into  ingots  of 
the  legal  standard,  and  of  a  quality  suitable  for  coinage. 

9  21.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  Thnt  the  ingots  thus  prepared  shall  be  essayed  by  the  araayer,  and 
if  they  prove  to  be  within  the  limilt  allowed  for  deviatbm  from  the  standard,  they  shall  be  tntAsferred 
by  the  mclier  and  refiner  to  the  treasurer,  accompanied  by  the  aseayer's  certificate  of  their  fine- 
ness ;  and  that  a  caref\il  record  of  the  transfer  shall  be  kept  by  the  treasurer. 

^  22.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  no  ingou  of  gold  shall  be  used  for  coinage  of  which  the  quality 
difl'ers  more  than  two  thousandths  from  the  legal  standard  (  and  thai  no  in^nu  of  siK'er  shall  be  used 
for  coinage  of  which  the  quality  difiTera  more  than  three  thousamhhs  (tom  the  legal  standard. 

i  23.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  tlie  treasurer's  account  with  the  ineiles  and  refiner,  the 
melter  and  refiner  shall  be  debited  with  the  standard  weight  of  all  the  bullion  placed  hi  hia  hands, 
(bat  is  to  say,  with  the  weight  of  metal  of  legal  sundard  flnenera  which  it  will  make  ;  and  that  he 
shall  be  credited  by  the  standard  weightof  all  the  ingots  delivered  by- him  to  the  treasurer ;  and  that 
once,  at  leaet  in  every  year,  at  snch  lime  as  tha  director  shall  appoint,  the  melter  and  refimer  shall 
deliver  up  to  the  treasurer  all  the  biUUon  in  hie  possession,  in  order  that  his  accountu  may  be  settled 
up  to  that  time ;  and,  in  Ihhi  settleinent,  he  shaU  be  entitled  to  a  credit  for  the  diflTerence  betwaen  the 
whole  amount  of  bullion  delivered  to  him  and  received  from  bim,  since  the  last  settlement,  as  an 
allowance  for  necessary  waate :  Provided,  That  this  allowance  shall  not  exceed  two  tliousaiidtba 
of  the  whole  amount  of  gold  and  ailvar  bullion,  respectively » \hat  had  been  df;iivered  to  bim  by  tha 
trenyurer. 

$  21.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  treasurer  shall,  from  Time  to  time,  deliver  over  to  the  chief 
coiner,  ingots  for  the  purpoae  of  coinage ;  and  he  shall  keep  a  careful  record  of  these  innsfers, 
noting  the  weight  and  description  of  tlie  ingots;  and  that  the  IngotB  thus  placed  In  the  hands  of  tbe 
chief  coiner  shall  be  passed  through  the  several  proeasscs  necessary  to  make  from  them  coins  hi  all 
respM:tB  conformable  to  law. 

$  25.  And  bf  it  further  enacted.  That  In  adjtisting  the  weights  of  the  coioa,  tbe  following  deviationa 
ffom  the  standard  weight  shall  not  be  exceeded  in  any  of  the  single  pieeee :— iu  the  dollar  and  half 
doll.ir,one  grnin  and  a  half;  in  the  quarter  dollar,  one  ffrain;  in  the  dime  and  Jialf  dime,  half  a  grain  | 
m  the  gold  coins,  one  quarter  i>f  a  grain  ;  in  the  copper  oolna,  one  grain  in  th<'  fienny  weight ;  and  that 
in  weighing  a  large  number  of  pieces  together,  When  delivered  from  the  chief  coiner  to  the  trea- 
surer,  .-ind  from  the  treasurer  to  the  depositors,  the  deviations  from  the  stand<ird  weight  ahall  not 
exceed  ih«j  f»»llowing  limits :  four  pennyweights  in  one  thoos.iBd  dollnrs;  three  pennyweights  in  one 
thousunii  h:iirdollarsii  two  pennyweights  in  one  thousand  quarter  dollars ;  ot>e  pennyweight  in  on« 
tbonsand  dimes  ;  one  fienny  weight  in  one  thonaand  batf-dimes ;  two  pennyweights  in  one  ihnuFand 
eaglfs;  one  and  a  lialf  pennyweight  in  one  thousand  half  ea^es;  one  pennyweight  In  one  thousand 
'  quarter  eagles.  ^  ... 

(  20.  And  be  it  f  artier  eweted.  That  the  chief  coiner  ^hall,  from  rime  to  thiic,  as  tbe  coins  are  pre« 
pared,  deliver  them  over  to  the  treasurer,  who  g»iall  keep  a  cureful  record  of  their  kimt,  number,  and 
weisht ;  and  that  in  receiving  the  coins  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  see  whether  the  coins 
of  ttiat  4ti:livery  are  wiUiin  the  legal  limits  of  tha  standanj  weight :  and  if  his  iriaU  for  this  (Hirpose 
Shall  not  prove  satisfactory,  he  shall  canse  all  the  coins  of  this  deliverv  to  be  weighed  sepRmiely,aad 
such  as  are  not  of  leeal  weight  shall  be  deliverod  to  the  melter  and  refiner,  as  sCaudard  bullion,  to  b« 
sgain  formed  into  ingots  and  reeolned.  ....'... 

$  27.  And  be  it  further  enaeied.  That  at  every  delivery  Of  ooins  made  by  the  chief  oolner  to  tha 
treasurer,  it  shall  b«  the  duty  of  the  tressurer.Snthe  presence  of  ihe^aseayer.totakcJndiscriminate- 
ly,  a  certain  number  of  pieces  of  each  variety  for  the  annual  trial  of  coins,  (the  number  beirg  pre* 
sertbed  hy  the  director,)  which  sh»a  be  carcftjity  labellod  and  deptisited  in  a  chest  appropriated  for 
fhe  purpose,  kept  under  the  joint  care  of  tbe  treasurer  and  assayer,  and  so  B<-cored  that  neiiber  csm 
have  access  to  its  contents  without  Ihe  presence  of  the  other. 

^9&.Andb*  UfurUur  siMKtsd,Tliat  ihs  chief  Goioer  shaU,  from  lime  to  tim«,  deUvw  to  tlw  tres* 
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fnrer,  the  clippings  and  •tli«r  portiont  of  bnlHoii  remaining  after  the  proceas  of  eoinlng,  and  that  the 
treasurer  0bKH  keep  n  car>  fhl  record  of  their  amount.  ' 

9Tt).  JSnd  ht  it  further  enaeitdf  That,  in  the  treanirer's  account  with  the  chief  coiner,  the  chief 
coiner  shall  be  debited  with  the  amount  in  weight  of  fitandnrcl  metal  of  nil  the  bullion  plnri*d  in  his 
hands,  and  credited  with  the  amount,  also  bf  weii^ht,  of  all  the  coins,  clippines,  and  other  bullion  de- 
tlrered  by  him  to  the  treasurer,  and  that  ooce  at  leaat  in  every  year,  at  ruch  time  as  the  director 
aliall  appoint,  the  chief  coiner  shall  delivor  to  the  treasurer  all  the  cnins  and  bullion  in  his  (Mixses- 
aloo,  so  that  his  aecoants  may  be  settled  up  to  that  time ;  and,  in  this  settlement,  he  shall  he  entitled 
t»  a  credit  for  the  di^ti^rence  between  the  whole  Hmount  of  im^ots  deliver^^d  to  him,  and  of  the  coini 
•nd  bullion  received  from  him,  siaca  the  last  settlement,  a«  an  allowanre  for  necessary  waste  :  /Vo* 
9ided^  That  this  allowance  shall  not  «.xre«;d  two  thousandths  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  silver,  or 
on(>  and  one  half  thousandth  of  the  whole  amount  of  tbo  fokl  thai  had  been  delivered  to  him  by  the 
-  treastirer. 

^  SO.  And  he  it  further  enaeUd,  That  when  the  coins  which  are  the  equivalent  to  any  deposite  nf 
bullion  arc  ready  Cor  delivery,  they  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  depositor,  or  hln  order,  by  the  treasurer, 
on  a  warrant  from  the  director ;  and  the  paytnenta  shall  be  made,  if  demanded,  in  the  f>rder  in  which 
the  bullion  shtU  have  been  bronitht  to  the  mint*  giving  priority  according  to  priority  ot'dcponite  only  ; 
•nd  that  in  the  denominations  of  coin  delivered*  tlui  treasurer  shall  C4»mply  with  the  witihes  of  tha 
depositor,  unless  when  impracticable  or  kaconveni^nl  to  do  ao,  In  which  case  the  denominations  of  coin 
dhnll  be  designated  by  the  dlreetor. 

i  91.  And  be  it  further  enncted^  That,  §nr  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  mint  to  make  the  returns  to 
dopoflitora  with  as  little  delay  na  poaslbfe,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  KiKcrctary  nf  the  Treasury  to  keep 
In  the  said  mint,  when  the  state  of  the  treasury  will  admit  thereof,  a  de|)09ire  of  such  amount  of 
public  mon^y,  or  of  bullion  procured  f<>r  the  purpose,  as  be  shill  judjr'i  conveni.-nt  and  nercswiry,  not 
•xeeeJinc  one  mtlUoB  of  dollars,  out  of  Whit  hth«ne  who  bring  hull  ion  to  the  mint  may  hi?  paid  Iho 
value  tli(>ri>of,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  this  value  hna  been  OMrerlained  ;  thnt  the  bullion  so  de- 
posited shall  become  the  property  of  (he  United  dtatos  ;  that  no  discount  or  interest  sh  ill  he  rharg^d 
on  money  so  advanced  ;  and  that  the  Secretary  nf  the  Treasury  may  at  any  lime  withdraw  the  said 
deponite,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  may,  at  his  discretion,  allow  the  coins  formed  at  the  mint  to  be  given 
/or  their  nquivalent  in  other  money. 

(  32.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That,  to  secure  a  due  eonformlTV  in  the  gold  and  silver  coins  to  their 
respective  standards  and  weights,  an  annual  trial  8h:\ll  be  made  of  tho  pieces  reserved  fnr  this  pur- 
posfi  at  ihr;  mint  and  its  branches,  before  the  Judge  of  the  diotrirt  court  of  ihe  United  Alatcs  for  tho 
onntern  district  of  Pennsylvania,  llieattomcv  of  the  United  States  f«ir  the  eartern  district  of  Penn- 
aylvanla,  and  the  collitrtor  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  ^nd  such  other  persons  as  the  PrPHid(>nt  shall 
from  time  to  time  desljrnaie  for  that  purpose,  who  ahill  meet  as  commissioners  for  the  perfornance  of 
this  duty,  on  thi  second  Monday  in  February,  annualljr,  and  may  continue  their  meetings  by  adjourn- 
ment. If  necesaary  ;  and  if  a  majority  of  the  commissioners'shail  ftiil  to  attend  at  any  time  appointed 
for  their  meeting,  then  the  director  of  the  mint  shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners  at  such 
other  time  as  he  may  deem  convenient  i  and  that  before  these  commissioners,  or  a  majority  of  them, 
and  in  the  pres.'nce  of  the  officers  of  the  mint,  such  emminatlon  shall  be  made  of  the  reaenrod 
pieces  as  shall  be  Judged  sufilcient;  and  if  it  sh  ill  appear  that  ih'se  fdeces  do  not  differ  from  tho 
otand  \rd  fineness  and  wt-iglit  by  a  greater  quantity  ihan  is  allowed  by  law,  the  trial  shall  be  considered 
and  r.'ported  as  satisfactory  ;  bat  ff  any  greater  di^viation  fVom  the  lecal  standard  or  weight  shall 
•pfiear,  this  fict  shall  be  certified  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  if,  on  a  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstmi^ea  of  the  case,  be  shall  so  decide,  the  officer  or  ofHcers  Implicated  Ip  the  error  shall  bo 
Ihcnreforward  disqualified  from  holding  their  respective  otScrs. 

^  .13.  And  be  it/nrther  enacted^  Tliat  copper  bullion  shall  be  purchased  fbr  the  mlnt,fyom  time  to  thno» 
by  the  treasurer,  under  instructions  from  the  director ;  that  the  ro»i  shall  be  paid  fVom  the  fund  here- 
Inafter  pi'ovidcd  for;  and  that  the  copper  bullion  shall  be  of  good  quality,  and  in  the  form  of  plancbeto 
Ht  for  pussinc  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  rhief  coiner. 

^  SI.  And  he  ii  further  enarted.  That  the  copper  planchcts  shall  Jbe  delivered,  fW>m  time  to  lime,  hf 
the  treasurer  to  the  chief  coiner,  to  bn  by  him  coined  ;  and  aH  such  copper  shall  be  returned  to  Iho 
Ireisurer  hy  the  chief  coiner,  weight  for  weljrhl,  without  allowance  for  waste. 

j  S5  And  be  it  further  ennetedyTh^l  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of  the  mint  to  deliver  the  cop- 
per coins  in  exchani^e  for  their  legal  equivalcitt  in  other  numey,  to  any  persons  who  shall  apply  for 
th'sm  :  Promdfd,Tb%t  the  sum  asked  fi»r  be  uot  less  than  a  certain  amount  to  b;  determined  by  tho 
director,  and  that  it  be  not  so  great  as.  In  bis  Judgment,  to  Interfi're  with  the  capacity  of  tlie  mint  to 
•upply  other  apfdicants. 

^  3d.  And  be  UUriker  snoafad,  That  tho  copper  coins  may,  at  the  discration  of  the  director,  be  de* 
tivereJ  ia  any  of  the  pripcipal  ciiias  and  towns  of  the  United  States,  at  the  cost  of  the  mint  fur 
irani*vortaiton. 

^  .')7.  And  be  it  ftetther  enaeudt  That  the  money  received  by  the  treasurer  In  e.tchange  for  copper 
coins,  shill  form  a  fund  In  his  hapds,  which  shall  be  used  to  purchase  copper  planchets,  and  to  tuty 
the  expense  of  transportation  of  copper  coins  ;  and  that  if  there  be  a  surplus,  the  same  shall  be  appio- 
INriateil  to  defray  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  mint. 

.  ^  9i.  And  be  itfturtker  sjiosfsd.  That  all  acts  or  parta  of  acts  heretofore  passed,  relating  to  the  mint 
and  coins  of  the  Untied  Slates,  which  afa  luconslstont  with  the  proviaiona  of  this  act,  be,  and  tbo 
oanie  are  hereby,  repealed. 

Approved^  fan.  I6th,  1837. 

Other  legal  Frtfmnon&^iiU  in  force, 
I.  Prsoftisns  ef  Ma  Oon$tHuHen  «/  CAe  UnUed  StmUe. 
The  Congress  shall  hare  power  to  coin  money ;  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coinat 
•nd  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures.— (Art.  I.  ^  R.) 

No  State  shall  coin  money,  or  mako  any  thing  nut  gold  and  tllver  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of 
dabt«.-(iLrt.  I.  (  10.)  /         »  a  •  k-7 

IL  KitahHahmnU  and  tseatioH  ef  the  Mbtt, 

Be  it  enofied^  if-c— That  a  mint,  for  the  purpose  of  a  national  coinase,  be,  and  the  a&me  Is  establiahod» 
<o  be  sittraio  and  carried  on  at  the  aeai  of  government  of  the  United  States  fl>r  the  time  being.— (Act 
of  April  id,  179:^  the  seat  of  government  beini?  then  at  Philadelphia  ) 

Be  it  tumeted^^e  ,  That,  until  the  4fh  day  of  March,  |!!WI,  the  mint  shall  remain  In  the  city  of  Phha- 
ifelphla,  ami  be  carried  on  aa  heretofore,  under  the  laws  now  In  fbrea,  any  law  to  the  cootraxy  not* 
wUhstanding.— (Actof  Mav  14th,  1800.) 

Be  it  macted,  ^«.,  That  th4  mint  ahall  ramaUi  In  Philadelpbia  until  tbo  4tb  day  of  March,  in  the  year 
ISOS.—C  .Act  of  Maroh  3d,  1801 .) 

Thia  aet  was  revived  and  enntinaod  In  Ibreo  and  operation,  for  aorofsiiive  periods  of  five  ytaio^ 
vntn  the  4ch  of  March,  IflK,  whan  tho  1oe%tlOA  of  tho  mint  at  PbUodel|rtu*  wao  uumIo  permanent,  by 
4tm  tMemimg  •fMUmufk  t         ■ 
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Ai  ft  enaetti,  fe..  That  the  act  entitled  **  An  act  eoncernlnf  the  ntot,'*  aRprored  March  the  Oilrd 
oue  tlinumind  eifht  hnndred  and  one,  be,  and  the  eame  hereby  is,  revived  anid  coottoued  hi  foreo  and 
operation,  nntil  otherwise  provided  bj  law.— (Aa  of  Majr  19ih,  1828,  ^  1.) 

ni.  Menty  tf  aeeount  of  the  UniUd  Stfitst. 
B«  it  moettfd,  ^c*  Tliat  the  money  of  aceoont  of  the  United  8ut4>e  tiiall  be  expreseed  in  doUara  or 
vniia,  dimes  or  tentlis,  cents  or  hundredths,  and  mills  or  thonsandtlis  ;  a  dime  t»einf  tiie  tenth  part 
of  a  dollar,  a  cent  the  hundredth  part  of  a  dollar,  a  mill  the  thousandth  part  of  a  dollar ;  aad  that  all 
accounts  in  the  public  oiRces,  and  all  proceedings  h)  the  cflart>i  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  kept  aad 
had  in  conformity  to  this  resiilation.->(Aet  of  April  Sd,  17W»  <  90») 

IV.  C«rp«r  CoinM  ctrrrsac 
Bf  U  euaettd,  ^c.  That  after  the  expiration  of  six  calendar  ssonths  fhuu  the  time  when  there  ahaB 
have  been  pnid  into  the  treasury,  by  the  said  director^  in  eente  and  Half  cents,  a  shai  not  lesa  thaa 
fifty  thousand  dollars— which  time  shall  forthwith  be  aanouueed  by  the  tiaasuvcr  in  at  least  two 
r-txettes  or  newspapers,  published  at  the  seat  of  the  fovernmeat  of  the  United  8i«tes,  ffar  the  tiaM 
b«inf— no  copper  coins  or  pieces  whatsoever,  except  the  ssid  cents  and  half  cents,  shall  psss  curnsa* 
as  money,  or  shall  be  paid  or  otfered  to  be  paid,  or  received  in  payment  for  any  debt,  Viemand,  claio^ 
matter  or  thinf  whatsover  i  and  all  copper  coins  or  pisees,  except  the  said  cents  and  iMlf^ents,  which 
shall  be  paid  or  offered  to  be  paid,  or  received  in  payment,  contrary  to  the  probiMtion  afoceeald,  i '    " 


be  forfehed ;  and  every  person  by  whom  any  of  them  shall  have  been  so  jjmid  or  offered  to  be  paid, 
or  received  in  payment,  shall  also  forfeit  the  edm  often  doHsrs ;  and  the  said  fiarf^itnre  and  peaaltv 
shall  and  may  be  recovered  with  coste  of  snit,  for  the  benefit  of  any  perseahy  whom  infotmatloD  or 
the  incurring  thereof  shall  have  been  fiven.~(Act  of  May  8th,  17M,  ^  9.  The  annoaacemenf  ro* 
Quired  having  been  duly  made  by  the  Treaamrer  of  the  United  States,  this  enactmeat  la  in  AiH 

▼.  r^fn^gn  Cohu  Cmrr^nL 
ooL»  ooiaa. 

1.  i^0  it  snoetod,  f  c.  That,  from  and  afVer  the  thirty-first  day  of  July  next,  the  followhig  gold  colao 
iball  pass  current  as  money  within  the  United  States,  and  be  recelvsme  in  all  payments,  by  weiglii| 
for  the  payment  of  all  debts  and  demands,  at  the  ratea  following ;  that  Is  to  say— the  gold  oolne  or 
Oreat  Britain,  Portugal,  and  Braxil,  of  not  less  than  twenty-two  carats  fine,  at  the  rate  of  ninety* 
four  cents  and  eight  tenths  of  a  cent  per  pennyweight;  the  gold  coins  of  France,  nine  tentfaa  line,  at 
the  rate  of  nlnety'lbree  cents  and  one  tenth  of  a  cent  per  pennyweight ;  and  the  gold  coina  of  8patn» 
Mexico,  and  Colombia,  ef  the  fineness  of  twenty  carats,  three  grains  and  seven  sixteenths  of  a  grala^ 
at  the  rate  of  eighty-nine  cents  and  nine  tenths  of  a  cent  per  pennyweight. 

9  2.  jfsd  b4  it  further  saocisd.  That  if  shall  be  the  duty  of  tha  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  caaae 
assays  of  the  aloresald  gold  coins,  made  current  by  this  act,  to  be  bad  at  the  mint  of  the  United 
Slates,  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and  to  malte  report  of  the  result  thereof  to  Congress.  • 


H*  Beit  sMcfsd,  tj^e^  That,  from  and  aAcr  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  fbllowing  sHvar  colni  ahaJi 
be  of  the  legal  value,  and  shall  |)ass  current  as  money  within  tlie  United  States,  by  tale^  for  the  pay* 
ment  of  all  debts  snd  demands,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  cents  the  dollar ;  that  is  ta  say^^ha  dollafo 
of  Mexico,  Peru,  Chili,  and  Central  America,  of  not  less  weight  thaa  four  hundred  and  lifteaa  fraina 
each;  and  those  restampcd  in  Braail  of  the  like  weight t  and  of  not  less  finsness  than  taa  ouikoo 
fiaeen  pennya'elghLs  pure  silver  In  the  Troy  pound  of  twelve  ounces  of  standard  silver.  And  tha 
five-franc  piece  of  France,  wheu  of  not  less  oneness  than  ton  ounces  and  sixteen  pennywel^ta.  In 
twelve  ounces  Troy  weight  of  standard  silver,  and  weighing  not  less  than  884  grains  each,  ft  Ufo  raaa 
of  ninety-three  cents  each. 

(  %  JInd  be  it  further  en^cttd^  That  it  ahall  be  the  duty  of  tha  Secretary  of  the  Treaaurv  to  caaaa 
assays  of  the  afitresald  silver  coins,  made  current  by  this  act,  to  be  had  at  the  mint  of  tbe  Unitotf 
States,  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and  to  maka  report  of  the  resnit  thereof  to  Congreso.  (Aata  of 
June  S8th,  1834.) 

VI.  didfitoadsrdsaadirMgUti/Cofaa. 

aiLVCB  COIHS. 

Be  it  enaeted,  ^c,  That  rb«  standard  for  an  sliver  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  ba  one  thovnand 
four  hundred  and  eighty-five  parts  fine,  to  one  hundred  and  seveoty-nhie  parts  alloys  aad,  accord. 
Ingly,  that  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  parts,  in  one  tboutaad  six  hundred  and  aixty* 
four  parts  of  the  entire  weight  of  each  of  tbe  said  coins,  shall  consist  of  pure  sliver,  and  the  remain- 
ing  one  hundred  and  seventy -nine  parts  of  alloy-^  which  aHoy  shall  bowholly  of  eopper.  (Act  ct 
ApHl  3d,  1702,  ^  13.) 

This  standard  corresponds  to  8n'4  thousandths. 

Bv  i  0  of  ths  same  act,  the  a'eif  ht  of  the  dollar  Is  fixed  at  fbnr  haadred  and  alxteed  grahia  of  tha 
above  sundard,  snd  the  weiaht  of  the  parts  of  the  dollar  in  proportion. 

This  standard  and  weight  were  rautaMd  until  the  end  of  the  year  18S0  and  tha  cakia  of  tMi  patloS 
are  still  legal  tenders  of  payment. 


Be  it  enaetei^  *>€,,  That  tha  standard  for  att  told  cefais  of  tha  Uaitod  States  shall  ba  alsTen  pana 
fine  to  one  pert  alloy  |  aad«  accordingly,  that  eleven  parts  In  twelve  of  the  entire  weight  of  each  <tf 
the  said  coins  shall  consist  of  pure  gold,  and  the  renuiining  one  twelflh  part  of  alloy ;  and  tha  aaid 
alloy  shall  be  composed  of  silver  and  copper,  no^  exeecdiag  one  haif  silver,  as  ahall  b«  found  con- 
verient.    (Act  of  April  Sd,  17«,  part  of  1 1«.)  ^  ^^        . 

This  standard  corresponds  to  twenty-two  carau,  or  to  9lfi|  thoaaandtha. 

By  (  9  of  the  same  act,  the  weight  of  the  eagle  waa  fixed  at  two  haadred  aad  tavciity  gralna,  an4 
the  weight  of  the  half  and  quarter  eagle  In  proportioa. 

Tills  standard  and  walgh't  waro  retained  until  the  end  of  iaiy,  1BI4,  whoa  Ihe  foHowhif  anactatonOi 
same  into  force.  ^  «   ■ . 

Be  U  eiutctod,  fc.  That  (he  gold  coins  of  tha  United  SUtes  shall  conUlo  the  foifowlng  qoantiUea  ef 
metal ;  that  Is  to  sajr-«a£h  eagle  shall  contain  two  hundred  aad  thirty- two  grains  of  pore  gohl,  an« 
two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  grains  of  standard  gold ;  each  half  eagle,  oaahaodred  and  aixlean  gralna 
nf  pore  gold,  and  one  hundred  and  tweniy-nwe  grains  of  standard  goldt  each  aaartor  eagfte  sfaail 
contain  ftay-eight  grains  of  pure  gold,  snd  sixty-four  and  a  half  grahfS  of  sUndard  gold.  Every  anoh 
eagle  Rhall  be  of  tbe  value  of  ten  doNars  {  every  such  half  e«|^  shall  be  of  the  value  of  five  dollars  ; 
and  every  suob  quarter  eagle  ahall  be  of  the  value  df  two  doUara  and  fifty  aeata.  Aad  tha  said  gold 
aoios  shall  be  racalvad  la  all  payiBaats,  wbaaof  full  weight,  accordiag  to  thaif  aaid  respaeiira  vahtM# 
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and,  whm  often  tban  full  weight,  at  leva  ralnea,  proportioned  to  their  respeetive  aetaal  weighta; 
(Act  of  Jane  «8ih,  1834.  i  \.) 

B*  it  furtktr  enMted,  That  all  gold  eotna  of  the  United  Statea,  minted  anterior  to  the  thirty-flrat 
day  of  July  next,  ehall  be  receivable  in  all  payinenta  at  the  rate  of  ninety-four  and  eight  tentha  of  a 
cent  per  penny  weiirht.    (i  3  of  the  same  act.) 

The  above  atandiird,  which  corresponds  to  SI  carata  3  14-43  eraine,  or  809*335  thonsandtha,  conti- 
iln»*d  antil  the  act  of  Janoarv,  1837,  when  it  was  changed  to  900  thousandths.  The  weights  of  the  gold 
coins  were  not,  howerer.  altered;  and  all  gold  colna  made  after  Jaly,  31, 1834,  aro  legal  tenders,  ac- 
cording (o  their  nominal  values. 

VII.  4(faifi«£  Counterfeiting  Cains. 

Be  U  tnmtUAy  ^e..  That  if  any  person  or  peraona  shall  fklsely  make,  forge,  or  counterfeit,  or  eauae 
nr  proottre  to  be  felsely  nwde,  forged,  or  counterfeited;  or  willingly  aid  or  assist  in  falsely  making, 
ft>rging,  or  eoontftrfeiiing,  an^  coin  in  resemblance  or  similitude  of  the  fold  or  silver  coin  which  has 
b«en,  or  hereafter  may  be,  coined  at  t)M  Mint  of  the  United  States ;  or  m  the  resemblance  or  simili- 
tude nf  any  foreign  gold  or  silver  coin  which  by  law  now  is,  or  hereafter  may  be  made,  current  in  the 
United  Btatea ;  or  ahali  pass,  utter,  publish,  or  sell,  or  attempt  to  pass,  utter,  publish,  or  sell,  or  bring 
into  the  United  Rtates  from  anv  foreign  place,  with  intent  to  pass,  utter,  publish,  or  sell,  as  true,  any 
such  false,  forfred,  or  eonnlerfeued  coin,  knowing  the  same  to  be  fiilse,  forged,  or  counterfeited,  with 
intent  to  defVaud  any  bod^,  politic  or  corporate,  or  any  other  person  or  persons  whatsoever ;  every 

eerson,  ao  oflbnding,  snail  oe  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  punishea 
y  tine,  not  exeeeding  five  thousand  dollars,  and  by  imprisonment  and  confinement  at  hara  labour, 
■ot  exceeding  ten  years,  according  to  the  aggravation  of  the  offence. 

AndbeitfnrtkerenacUd^  That  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  falsely  make,  forge,  or  counterfeit,  or 
aatise  or  procure  to  be  falsely  made,  forged,  or  counterfeited,  or  willingly  aid  or  assist  in  falsely 
making,  forging,  or  counterfeilinc^  any  coin  in  the  resemblance  or  similitude  of  any  copper  coin  which 
has  been,  or  hereafter  may  be,  coined  at  the  mint  of  the  United  States ;  or  shall  pass,  utter,  publish, 
or  sell ;  or  attempt  to  pass,  utter,  publish,  or  aeil ;  or  bring  into  the  United  States  from  any  foreign 
place,  with  int/^nt  to  pass,  utter,  publish,  or  sell,  as  true,  any  auch  false,  forged,  or  counterfehed  coin. 
With  intent  to  defraud  any  body,  politic  or  corporate,  or  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever ;  every 
p««rson  so  oflbndmg  shall  be  deemed  $ruiUy  of  felony,  and  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  b«^  punished  by 
hne,  not  exeeeding  one  thousand  dollars,  and  by  imprisonment^  and  confinement  to  hard  labour,  not 
exceeding  three  years.    (A.ct  of  March  3d,  1825,  $$  30, 21 .) 

VIII.  Against  off enees  ai  tht  Mini.  $ 

Be  it  eitneted^  4'^-,  That  if  any  of  the  gold  or  silver  coina,  which  shall  be  struck  or  coined  at  the  mint 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  debased,  or  made  worse  as  to  the  proportion  of  fine  gold  or  fine  silver 
therein  eontained  ;  or  shall  be  of  less  weight  or  value  than  the  same  ought  to  be,  pursuant  to  the 
several  acta  relative  tliereio,  through  the  default  or  connivance  of  any  of  the  oflicers  or  persons  who 
slmll  be  employed  at  the  suid  mint,  for  the  purposes  of  profit  or  gain,  or  otherwise,  with  a  ft^audu- 
lent  Intent ;  and  if  any  of  the  said  officers  or  persons  shall  cmheszle  any  of  the  metals  which  shall, 
at  any  time,  be  committed  to  their  ctiarae  for  the  purpose  af  being  coined,  or  any  of  the  coina 
which  shall  be  struck,  or  coined,  at  the  said  mint,  everV  such  officer  or  person  who  sliall  commit  any, 
or  either  of  the  aaidioffences,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  or^felony,  and  shall  be  sentenced  U)  imprisonment 
and  hard  Labour,  fn^a  term  not  lees  than  one  year,  nor  more  than  ten  years ;  and  shall  bo  fined  in  a 
«nm  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollara.    (Act  of  March  3d,  1825,  $  34.) 

IX.  Stmndard  weights  of  the  Mint. 

Be  U  en^etedy  ^-c,  That,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  due  conformitv  in  weight  of  the  coina  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  provisions  of  tlie  ninth  section  of  the  act,  pHSsed  the  second  of  April,  one  thou- 
saud  seven  hundred  and  ninety-two,  entitled,  "An  act  estaliliahing  a  mint,  and  regulating  the  coina 
of  the  United  Statps,"  the  brass  Troy  pound  weight  procured  by  the  mhiister  of  the  United  States,  at 
Loodon,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty 'Seven,  for  the  use  of  the  mint,  and  now 
In  the  custody  of  the  director  thereof,  shall  be  the  sundard  Troy  pound  of  the  mint  of  the  United 
Statea,  conformably  to  which  Ihe  coinage  thereof  ahall  be  regulated. 

And  be  it  further  enaeud^  That  it  shall  be  ibc  duty  of  the  director  of  the  mint  to  procure,  and  safely 
In  fceinH  a  series  of  standard  weights,  corresponding  to  the  aforesaid  Troy  pound,  consisting  of  a  one 
•IKraad  weight  and  the  requisite  subdivisions  and  multiples  thereof,  from  the  hundredth  part  of  a 
grain  to  twenty-five  pounds ;  and  that  the  Troy  weights  ordinarily  employed  in  the  tranaactiona  of 
Ihe  mint,  ahali  be  regulated  according  to  the  above  standarda,  at  letist  once  in  every  year,  under  his 
bi8|ieoiion,  and  their  accuracy  tested  annually  in  the  presence  of  the  assay  coaunissionera,  on  the  day 
of  the  annual  assay.    (Act  of  May  10th,  182s,  i^  2,  3.) 

X.  Assay  of  Mlion  not  intended  for  coinage. 

Be  U  rnaetedy  4>e.,  That  It  ahali  be  Utwful  for  the  director  of  the  mint  to  receive,  and  cauae  to  bo 
asfwiyed,  bullion  not  intended  for  coinage,  and  to  ranee  certificates  to  he  given  of  the  fineness  thereof, 
by  such  officer  as  he  shall  designate  for  that  pur(K»)j(>,  at  such  rntoa  of  charge,  to  be  paid  by  the  owner 
fftf  said  bullion,  and  under  such  raguiations  as  the  said  director  may  f^om  time  to  time  esubUalu 
|Aot  of  liaiy  19lh,  1838,  $  7.) 

XI.   Unexpended  apjrrepriatiens. 

Be  ii  ennet*^  i^e.f  That  in  regard  to  any  sum  which  shall  hare  remained  unexpended  npon  any 
appropriation  other  than  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  funded  debt ;  for  the  payment  of  interest 
'upon,  and  reimbursement,  according  to  contract,  of  any  loan  or  loans  made  on  account  of  the  United 
Htates ;  fbr  the  purpose  of  the  sinking-fund  ;  or  ft»r  a'purpose,  in  respect  to  which  a  longer  duration 
'Ik  specially  assigned  by  law,  for  more  than  two  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  calendar  year  In 
which  the  act  or  appropriation  shall  have  been  posaod,  such  appropriation  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
c^neeA  and  been  determined :  and  the  sum  so  unexpended  ehall  be  carried  to  an  account,  on  the  books 
'Of  the  ueaanry,  to  be  denominated,  '*  The  surplus  fUnd,*'  &c.  (Act  uf  March  3d,  17U5,  )  10.) 
XII.  Provision  for  the  purchase  of  bulUon  for  eoinuge. 

ProrUsA,  That  It  may  be  lawful  for  the  Preaident  of  the  Unhed  Statea  to  direct  tranafbra  of  the 
public  money  to  be  made  from  time  to  time,  to  the  mint  and  branch  minta  of  the  United  States,  for 
aupplying  metal  fur  coinage,  {Proviso  in  ^  13  of  the  taiw  regulating  the  depositee  of  public  moDeyai 
ai>proved,  July,  1836.) 

XIII.  Act  to  establish  hranekes  of  ihe  mint  of  the  United  States. 

Be  ir  enacted,  4-e.,  That  branches  of  the  mint  of  the  United  States  shall  be  cetahllshed  aa  follows  .•  • 
One  branch  at  the  city  of  New  Orloanc  for  the  eoinnge  of  gold  and  silver :  ono  branch  at  the  town  of 
Ohariotta  ia  Mecklenburg  county,  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  for  the  coinaj;e  of  g(»ld  only  r  and  ono 
'hmnofe  at  dr  noar  IHihlonega  in  Lumpkin  eounty,  in  the  stat«  of  Gcorsia,  also  for  the  coinage  of  gold 
otHy.    Mm4  Aw  the  porpoao  of  purchasiiig  sites,  erecting  suitable  buUdia^,  q^id  completing  :b^  lf$4;ei« 
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Mry  combinations  of  machinery  for  the  feveral  branches  aforeaaid,  the  following  auma,  to  be  paid  oaf 
of  any  money  in  ibe  treamiry,  not  otherwine  approprinted,  ahall  be  and  hereby  are  appropriated  :  foi 
the  branch  at  New  Orleans,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thoiigand  dollars  ;  for  the  branch  at  Charlotte, 
fifty  thousand  dnllars  ;  and  for  the  branch  at  Dahlouega,  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

i  2.  jind  be  it  further  enacted.  That  so  soon  as  the  ne ressary  buildings  are  erected,  for  the  well  ron- 
ductins  the  business  of  each  of  the  said  branches,  the  following  otiicers  sh^ll  be  appointed  ufioa  the 
nomination  of  the  President,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tbe  Senate  :— One  superintendent, 
one  treasurer,  one  assayer,  one  chief  coiner,  one  nieiter,  and  one  refiner.  And  the  superintendent 
of  ench  mint  shall  enzage  and  employ  as  many  clerks,  and  as  many  subordinate  workmen  and  ser^ 
vants.  as  shall  be  providnd  for  by  law:  and  the  salaries  of  the  said  offirers  and  clerks  shall  be  aa 
follows -.—For  the  branch  mint  at  New  Orleans  :— to  the  superintendent,  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  :  to  the  treasurer,  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  :  to  tbe  chief  coiner,  the  aura 
of  two  thousand  dollars  :  to  the  aMayer,  melter  and  refiner,  the  sum  of  rwo  thousand  dollars  each : 
to  two  dorks,  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  each :  to  the  subordinate  workmen  and  servants, 
not  excpinllng  twenty  In  number,  such  wages  and  allowances  as  are  customary  and  reasonable,  accord- 
ing to  thiMr  respective  stations  and  occupations.  For  the  branches  at  Charlotte  and  Dahlonega,  to 
the  superintendents,  enc.h  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  who  shall  respettively  discharge  the  duty 
of  treasurers:  to  the  chief  coiners,  each  the  sum  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  dtiUars:  to  thil 
assayers,  melters,  and  retlners,  each  the  sum  of  one  thousand  five  htiiidred  dollars :  to  the  clerks, 
not  exceeding  one  at  each  branch,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  :  and  to  tbe  subordinate  workntea 
and  servants,  not  exceeding  the  number  of  five  at  each  of  tlie  said  branches,  such  wages  and  allow- 
ances  shall  be  paid  as  are  customnry  and  reasonable,  according  to  their  respective  stations  andocca- 
pations.  And  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  raid  s:ilariee,  wages,  allowances,  and  the  incidental 
expen-ii^s  of  the  said  branches  of  the  mint  for  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five, 
the  f«>llowin?  sums,  to  be  p-\\d  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury\not  otherwise  appropriated  : — for  tbs 
branch  at  New  Orleans,  the  sum  of  thirty-five  thousand  dollara^^  for  the  braocbes  at-  Charlotte  and 
Dahhmega,  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  each. 

^  3.  ^nd  be  itfifrther  tnarteJ,  That  the  niftcers  and  clerks  to  be  appointed  under  this  act,  before  enter- 
ing upon  the  duties  thereof,  shall  take  an  oath  or  affirmation,  before  some  judge  of  the  United  States, 
f.tithfully  and  diligently  te  perform  the  duties  tliereof;  and  shall  each  become  bound  to  tlie  United 
Rtntes  of  America,  with  one  or  more  sureties  to  the  sntisftiction  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  and  tlM 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  condition  for  the  faithfUl  and  diligent  performance  of  the  daties  ol 
their  offices. 

^  4^  /Ind  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  general  business  of  the  said  branches  of  the  mint  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  under  the  control  and  regulation  of  the  director  of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia, 
subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and  for  that  purpose,  it  shall  be  tbe 
duty  of  the  said  director  to  prescribe  such  regulations,  and  require  such  returns,  perioriicafly.  aiwl  oe* 
casionnlly,  as  shall  appear  to  him  to  be  necessary,  for  the  piirpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  intention 
of  this  act  m  establishing  the  said  branches :  also,  for  discrimmating  the  conis  which  shall  h«stamped 
at  each  branch,  and  at  the  mint  Itself:  also  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  uniformity  of  weight,  fonn, 
and  fineness  in  the  coins  siamptid  at  erich  place.  And  for  that  purpnf>e,  to  rt^iuire  the  transmission 
and  delivery  to  him  at  the  mint,  A-ourtime  to  time,  such  parcels  of  the  coinage  of  each  branch  as  h% 
shall  tl.ink  prupor,  to  be  subjected  to  such  assays  and  tests  as  he  shall  direct. 

^  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  the  laws,  and  parts  of  laws,  made  for  the  regulation  of  tb« 
mint  of  the  Unhed  States,  and  for  the  government  of  the  oflicers  and  persons  employed  therein,  and 
for  the  punishment  of  all  offences  connected  vi'lth  the  mint  or  coinage  of  the  United  States,  shall  be, 
and  the  same  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  In  full  force,  in  relation  to  each  of  the  branches  of  the  mint, 
by  this  act  established,  so  for  as  tlie  same  shall  be  applicable  thereto.  (Act  of  March  3d,  1835.) 
XJ V.    Jtmtndment  to  the  forfroin^  a*t  tstabli$kinjr  Bramth  Mints. 

Be  it  enacted^  ^e.  That  the  officers  of  the  branch  mint  at  New  Orleans  shall  be  one  superintendent, 
one  treasurer,  one  assnyer,  one  melter  and  refiner,  and  one  cohier;  and  that  the  officers  of  tbe 
branch  mints  at  Charlotte  and  Dahlonega,  severally,  shall  be  one  superintendimt,  who  shall  also  per- 
form the  duties  of  treasurer;  one  assayer,  who  sh.tll  also  perform  the  duties  of  melter  and  refiner; 
and  one  cohier;  and  the  annual  salaries  of  the  said  othcers  shall  be  as  follows:  for  the  branch  at 
New  Orleans,  to  the  superintendent,  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ;  to  the  treasurer,  the  as- 
sayer, the  melter  and  refiner,  and  the  coiner,  each,  two  thousand  dollars;  for  the  branches  at  Char- 
lotte and  at  Dahlonega,  to  the  superintendent,  two  thousand  dollars;  and  to  the  assayer -and  tbe 
cMner,  each,  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

^  2.  And  be  it  further  eiuieicd.  That  so  much  of  the  act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  brapcbes  of 
the  mint  of  the  United  States,^*  approved  the  third  dav  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty.five,  as  is  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  bo,  and  the  same  is  bsreby,  rapeoled. 
Act  of  1837)  /»     1— 

The  fi>Uowing  table  exhibits  the  amount  of  coinage  at  tbe  mint,  from  the  commencemant 
of  ita  operations  in  1793  until  the  3l8t  of  December,  1838,  inclusive. 


-  Tabular  Statement  of  the  Amount  of  Coinage  at  the  Mint  of  the  United  States,  Phftadelphia,  in 
the  several  Denominations  of  Coin,  from  the  comnencemenl  of  its  operations  until  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, 1838,  Inclusive. 
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Tabular  Butament  of  die  amoant  of  Coinage— «Mtiii««J. 
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The  above  table  contains  the  number  of  the  eereral  denominatioDs  of  coin,  eagles  and  half  cents 
excepted. 

PrcviDUf  to  1905,  the  whole  iromber  of  eagles  coined  amounted  to  132,592.  Since  then  none  bavo 
been  coined  until  the  yirar  1838,  during  which  the  number  of  eagles  ruined  amounted  to  7.200.  The 
number  of  half  cenU  coined,  dowu  lo  the  end  of  the  year  1838,  was  7,838,7 13. 

Bepoiiles  and  Coinage  at  the  Mint  and  ite  Brmnehu  tat  the  Tear  1838. 
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COIR,  a  spedes  of  yarn  msnufactnred  out  of  the  hoslc  ofcocon  nuts.  Tlie  hiif^ks  being 
flOreped  in  water,  the  dry  dusty  substance  mixed  with  the  fibres  i«  aeparated.  These  are 
•Aerwards  span  into  yam,  and  manufactured  into  conia^e,  that  is  deemed  by  some  superior 
tt>  that  made  of  hemp.  The  goodnesrOf^ir  depends  on  the  fineness  of  the  filaments,  and 
oa  their  being  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  About  3,000,000  iVn,  wei(rht  are  annually  ex- 
ported from  Ceylon,  principally  to  Calcutta,  and  otlier  ports  in  the  Gaat  Indies.  It  is  also 
prepared  in  the  Maldive  Islands,  and  many  other  places;  and  is  very  extensively  used 
throughout  the  East — {BertolaccCs  Ceylon;  BeWa  Commerce  of  Bengal,  Src-) 

COLOCYNTHIS,  COLOQUINTII)A,or  BITTER CUCtfMBEK  (Ger.  KoUHftUnten; 
]>ti.  BUter^ppeim  /  Fr.  Coloquiniesf  It  Cohquintida  g  Sp.  Coluquintidas ,-  Arab,  and 
Pers.  JkwnzJ^f  the  prodnop  of  aa  aanuai  plant  {Citcumit  eolocynikU  Lin*)  growing  ia 
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Turkey,  Nubia,  Infia,  and  other  places,  much  reaembling^  the  ctKninber  in  heibage.  Whm 
ripe,  the  fruit  is  peeled  and  dried  in  a  store ;  and  in  this  state  is  brought  to  England.  It  ia 
inodorous,  but  has  an  extremely  bitter,  nauseous  taste.  It  is  an  exceedingly  powerful  dmrtie 
cathartic.  When  it  is  larger  than  a  8t.  Michael's  orange,  and  has  black  acute  pointed  ends, 
it  is  not  good. — {Ainalie's  Materia  Indices) 

COLONIES— COLON Y  TRADE.— Co&ntc*  are  eatablishmenta  founded  in  foreign 
countries  by  individuals  who  either  voluntarily  emigrate  from,  or  are  forcibly  sent  abroad  by, 
their  mother  country.  The  cohny  trade  is  the  trade  carried  on  between  colonies  and  tbdr 
parent  states. 

I.  EsTABLISRM]Cirr  OF  OoLoirist. 
II.   IxrLUSXCE   OF   THl   MoNOFOLT    OF   TBE    CoLOlTT   TeADX.— SlATIET. 
IIL   MaOITITUDX,   PoPDlATIOir,  TeADX,   &C   of   BEtTEflH   CoLOiriKS. 
IV.   RrgULATIONS     VITDBB     WHICB    COLOVT     TbaDX     IB     eOEDUCTXD.<»DxSFOSAK    Of 

LaXD   IV   TRB   CoLOHIXS,   dcC 
y.   FoEXIOir    COLOITIXB. 


I.   ESTABLISBXSKT  OF   CoLOVIXS. 

(1.)  Oretk  Cohnies^ — 'Various  motives  have,  In  different  countries  and  ages,  led  to  the 
formation  of  colonies**  The  Greek  colonies  of  antiquity  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  founded 
by  citizens  whom  the  violence  and  fury  of  contending  factions  forced  to  leave  their  native 
land ;  but  they  were  sometimes  formed  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  mother  oountiy  of  a 
redundant  population,  and  somotimes  also  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  sphere  of  com- 
mercial transaoUons,  or  of  providing  for  their  security.  The  relations  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  colony  depended,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  motives  which  led  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  latter;  When  a  colony  was  founded  by  fugitives,  forcibly  expelled  from 
their  ancient  homes ;  or  when  it  was  founded,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  by  bodies  of  volun- 
tary emigrants,  who  received  no  assistance  from,  and  were  in  no  respect  controlled  by,  the 
parent  state,  it  was  from  the  first  independent:  and  even  in  thosfe  rarer  cases  in  which  lh0 
emigration  was  conducted  under  the  superintendence  of  the  parent  city,  and  when  the  ooloiqr 
was  protected  by  her  power  and  influence,  the  dependence  was,  mostly,  far  from  being  abso- 
lute and  complete.  The  great  bulk  of  the  Greek  colonies  were  really  independeut  states; 
and  though  they  commonly  regarded  the  land  of  their  forefathers  with  filial  respect,  though 
they  yielded  to  its  citizens  the  pbce  of  distinction  at  public  games  and  religious  solemnities* 
and  were  expected  to  assist  them  in  time  of  war,  they  did  so  as  allies  only,  on  £ur  and  equaa 
terms,  and  never  as  subjects.  Owing  to  the  freedom  of  their  institutions,  and  their  superiori^ 
in  the  arts  of  civiUzed  life  to  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  countries  among  whom  they  were 
generally  placed,  these  colonies  rose,  in  a  comparatively  short  peri(td,  to  a  high  pitch  of 
opulence  and  refinement;  and  many  among  them,  as  Miletus  and  Ephetsus  in  Asia  Minar, 
Syracuse  and  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  and  Tarentum  and  Locri  in  Italy,  not  only  equalled* 
but  greatly  surpassed,  their  mother  cities  in  wealth  and  power» 

(2.)  lifmrm  Cohniti, — ^The  Roman  colonies  were,  for  the  most  part,  founded  by  and 
under  the  authority  of  government;  being  Intended  to  serve  both  as  outlets  for  poor  and  dis- 
contented citizens,  and  as  military  stations,  or  garrisons,  to  secure  the  subjection  of  the  coiw 
quered  provinces  over  which  they  were  scattered.  The  mo«)t  intimate  political  union  wae 
always  maintained  between  them  and  the  mother  city.  Their  internal  government  waa 
modelled  on  that  of  Rome ;  and,  while  their  superior  ofiJi^rs  were  mostly  sent  from  the  capi- 
tal, they  were  made  to  contribute  their  full  quota  of  troops  and  texes,  to  assist  in  cMiying 
on  the  contests  in  which  the  Republic  was  almost  constantly  engaged. 

(3.)  Spanish  Colonies. — ^The  early  colonies  of  most  modem  nations  were  founded  hf 
private  adventurers,  influenced  either  by  the  hope  of  gain,  or  by  a  desire  to  oseape  from  reli- 
gious persecution,  without  any  wish  to  relieve  the  mother  country  of  a  surplus  population, 
or  to  bridle  subjugated  provinces.  On  their  first  institution,  therefore,  the  modem  colonies 
approached,  though  with  some  essential  variations,  more  nearly  to  the  Grecian  than  the 
Roman  model-*>but  the  period  of  their  freedom  was  of  very  limited  duration.  They  were 
very  soon  subjected  to  laws  and  regulations  framed  in  the  metropolis,  and  cakniteted,  as  wm 
to  be  supposed,  rather  to  promote  its  interests  than  those  of  the  eolony.  At  a  eomewhat 
later  period  the  foundation  of  colonial  estabtiahments  was  eagerly  patronised  by  moat  £•- 
lopean  govemmento,  in  the  view  of  extending  commerce,  and  of  enriching  the  mother  oountiy, 

♦  Seneca  has  (fven,  in  a  few  words,  a  very  clear  and  aeeurate  statement  of  the  dHl^rent  motivoa 
what  induced  the  sncients  to  found  colonies. — *'JV>c  onmibut  eadtnt  c»v»a  r«Unftt»»di  qiusremdiqM0 
p^riam  fuit.  Alios  exeidia  tirhium  suarnm,  hostiUbus  armis  elapsos^  in  aliena^  $po\iatoM  suit^  ezpnUntnt: 
Mios  dtmegtita.  tiUio  tvimurit :  Mio»  nimia  tttptfiumtu  fpuH  freqnentia^  mi  exvwmndat  rhrit,  tmisU  t 
^Uo9  pMtUentU,  (Mi  fr«quem$  ierrarum  HaUu^  aitt  iUiqua  intid»r4inda  inft  litis  $«li  tyt^rntU  :  (JKOirfai 
fertUis  ora,et  in  m^ut  laudaUtf  fawacorrwit:  jUios  uiia  csk^  eicirtt  dttmibtu  4Mi*.*^—(Coaaf>\  od 
UolvioiD,  e.  0.) 
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hf  aecuring  to  her  the  exdnmve  posaeflsion  of  the  market  of  distant  countriee;  and  where, 
fix>m  the  lioness  of  the  aboriginaL^puUtlon,  or  their  inferiority  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life, 
the  colontsta  were  enabled  to  amaaa  fortunes  with  comparative  rapidity. 

The  Spaniards  who  first  resorted  to  America  after  its  discovery,  had  no  intention  of 
settling  in  the  country,  or  of  colonising  it  The  idea  that  gold  and  silver  alone  constituted 
weailh  was  then  universally  prevalent ;  and  the  bold  and  enterprising  companions  and  fol-' 
lowers  of  Columbufl^  instead  of  engaging  in  industrious  undertakings,  which  they  neither 
iindentood  nor  relished,  sought  only  to  enrich  themselves  by  plundering  the  feeble  and  de-  , 
fimeeless  nativea.of  the  gold  and  silver  in  their  possession,  and  of  the  abundance  of  which 
the  most  ex|ggerated  accounts  were  immediately  spread  throughout  Europe.  When  new 
advenlurers  arrived  on  aii  unknown  coast,  their  single  inquiry  was,  whether  it  abounded  in 
gold.  If  it  did,  they  remained,  for  some  tim^  at  least,  in  the  country;  if  not,  they  imme- 
diately set  sail  for  some  other  quarter*  Auri  rabida  eitis  a  aiUura  Hispanos  dlvertiU  is  the 
expressive  statement  of  a  contemporary  yrriter  (Petnis  Martyrua,  in  the  Nuvus  Orbis  of 
GrynsBUS,  p»-611.).  The  slow  progress  of  ihe  Spanish  colonies,  ai\er  their  first  discovery, 
musl  prmcipally  be  ascribed  to  this  cause.  The  gold  and  silver  accumulated  by  the  natives 
were  very  aoon  exhausted ;  and  the  skill  and  Miergy  of  the  successive  swarms  of  adventurers, 
who  continued  lo  poor  into  the  country,  were  principally  directed  to  the  unproductive  and 
generally  ruiaotaa  trade  of  mining.  The  few  large  fortunes  that  were  made  in  this  way,  like 
the  large  prizes  in  a  lottery,  inflamed  the  cupidity  of  the  multitude,  and  gave  an  appearance 
of  cxedibility  to  the.&bulous  accounts  of  the  excessive  productiveness  of  the  mines.  After 
the  gambling  spirit  which  had  exclusively  actuated  the  early  adventurers  had  begun  to  sub- 
side, the  colonists  gradually  betook  themselves  to  agricultural  and  commercial  pursuits :  and 
the  vast  variety  of  valuable  productions  with  which  Mexico  and  the  other  Spanish  colonies 
abound,  the  extreme  richness  of  their  soil,  snd  their  advantageous  situation,  would,  had  they 
been  only  tolerably  well  governed,  have  occasioned  their  rapid  increase  in  wealth  and  civiliza- 
tion. But  a  blind  and  intolerant  despotism  paralysed  their  energies,  and  fettered  and 
retarded  their  progress.  All  the  abuses  and  defects  of  the  government  of  Old  Spain  were 
tranaforred  to,  and  multif^ied  in,  the  coloniesr  The  whole  property  of  those  vast  regions 
was  considered  as  vested  in  the  crown  of  Spain ;  and  every  law  or  regulation,  whether  of  a 
local  or  general  nature,  affecting  their  government,  emanated  from  th^  council  of  the  Indies, 
in  which  it  was  supposed  the  king  was  always  present  We  cannot  stop  to  describe  the  sort 
of  regulations  tp  which  the  colonists  werp  subjected  with  any  degree  of  minuteness;  but  w.e 
*  may  notice  a  &w  of  tbero,  to  furnish  the  means  of  judging  of  their  general  spirit  and  probable 
cfibct  It  was,  for  example,  made  a  capital  offence  to  carry  on  any  intercourse  with  foreign- 
ers; and  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  colonies  were  even  forbidden  any  intercourse  with 
each  other,  unless  under  the  strictest  and  most  vexatious  regulations.  There  were  several 
articles,  such  as  flax,  hemp,  and  wine,  which  they  were  not  permitted  to  cultivate ;  at  the 
same  time  that  the  crown  reserved  to  itself  the  monopoly  of  salt,  tobacco,  gunpowder,  and 
some  other  less  important  articles.  The  alcavala,  and  other  oppressive  imposts,  which  had 
proved  destructive  of  industry  in  Old  Spain«  were  rigorously  levied  as  well  on  the  exports  as 
on  the  imports  of  the  colonies.  No  situation  of  power  or  emolument  could  be  filled  except 
by  a  native  of  Old  Sjiain.  The  Catholic  religion  was  established,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other ;  and  bishops,  tithes,  and  the  inquisition,  followed  in  its  train :  while,  in  order  still 
better  to  consolidate  and  strengthen  the  foundations  of  this  monstrous  despotism,  the  go- 
vernment endeavoured  to  make  the  colonists  insensible  of  their  degradation,  by  proscribing 
every  species  of  instruction,  and  watchfully  opposing  the  .introduction  and  progress  of  all 
Useful  knowledge ! 

Under  such  circumstances,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  Continental  colonists,  among 
whom  the  monopoly  system  was  maintained  in  its  greatest  purity,  should  have  languished 
for  above  two  centuries  in  a  state  of  sluggish  inactivity.  Though  surrounded  by  all  the 
means  of  producing  wealth,  they  were  not  generally  \vealthy.  OpprcsKiou  rendered  them 
indolent;  and  went  far  to  deprive  thera  not  only  of  the  power,  but  also  of  the  wish,  to  emerge 
from  poverty.  The  progress  of  the  colonists  who  occupied  the  West  India  islands  was  not 
quite  so  slow.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  down  to  the  middle  of  last  century,  Spain  reaped 
no  greater  advantage  from  the  pos^session  of  Cuba,  Hi!<panioIa,  and  Porto  Ricn,  than  England 
or  France  from  the  smallest  of  its  dependencies.  In  proof  of  this  we  may  mention,  that  the 
noble  island  of  Cuba,  which  could  without  ditFicuHy  supply  all  Europe  with  sugar,  did  not, 
in  1750,  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  even  for  the  consumption  of  Old  Spain.  But  the 
combined  influence  of  an  arbitrary  and  intolerant  government,  and  of  a  degrading  supersti- 
tion, could  not  balance  the  means  of  improvement,  which  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the 
command  thence  arising  over  most  of  the  necessaries  and  many  of  the  conveniences  of  life, 
gave  to  the  colonists.  Owing  also  to  the  total  incapacity  of  Old  Spain  to  furnish  her  trans- 
atlantic provinces  with  a  sufhcient  supply  of  the  articles  she  had  forced  them  to  import  from 
Europe,  and  the  consequent  extension  of  the  contraband  trade  carried  on  with  them  by  the 
other  European  nations,  she  had  been  compelled  gradually  to  relax  the  severity  of  her  com- 
mercial monopoly,    Ji  new  impuise  was  thus  giveu  to  the  spirit  of  industry.    The  colonists 
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began  to  be  more  sensible  of  the  natural  advantages  of  their  sittifttion,  and  lees  inclined  to 
submit  to  the  blind  and  bigoted  policy  of  the  Spanish  Co«rt.  In  1781,  a  rebellion  broke  out 
in  Peru,  in  consequence  of  an  attempt  made  by  the  government  to  establish  anew  monopoly 
in  that  province,  which  threatened  to  end  in  tile  total  dissolution  of  the  connection  between 
Spain  and  South  America,  and  was  not  quoUed  without  great  difiicnlty  and  much  bloodshed. 
But  the  spirit  of  liberty,  when  once  excited,  could  not  bo  suppressed.  It  continued  to  gm 
ground  progressively,  until  the  commencement  of  the  late  oontest  between  France  aad  l^in 
interrupted  the  communication  with  the  mother  country,  and  gave  the  eoloaista  an  oppor- 
tunity of  proclaiming  that  independence  which,  afler  a  lengthened  and  bloody  straggle,  they 
happily  soccccded  in  achieving. 

(4.)  British  Colonies, — The  English,  who,  like  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  had  been 
impressed  with  mingled  feelings  of  admiration  and  envy  by  the  extent  and  importance^f  tha 
acquisitions  made  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World,  speedily  entered*  with  enthusiasm 
and  ardour  into  the  career  of  discovery.  Owing,  however,  to  the  bull  whieh  Perdmand  and 
Isabella  had  obtained  from  the  Pope,  conveying  to  them  the  ample  donation  of  all  the  coan- 
tries  inhabited  by  infidels  that  the  Spaniards  had  discovered,  or  might  4&soover,  the  Engliah, 
to  avoid  encroaching  on  the  dominions  of  their  rivals,  directed  their  efforts  Airther  to  the 
north.  Several  attempts  to  found  colonies  on  the  coast  of  America  were  made  in  the  reign 
'of  Elizabeth  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and 
others.  But  in  consequence  of  their  ignorance  of  the  country,  the  deficiency  of  their  supplies 
of  provikdons,  the  loss  of  time  in  fruitless  searches  after  gold,  and  the  various  diflkvlties  in- 
cident to  the  first  settlement  of  a  colony,  none  of  these  attempts  proved  succearful :  and  it 
was  not  until  1 607,  that  a  small  body  of  adventurers  founded  the  first  permanent  establish- 
ment of  the  English  in  America,  at  Jamestown  in  Virginia.  Letters  patent  were  granted 
in  1609,  by  King  James,  to  the  principal  persons  resident  in  London,  by  whom  the  expense 
attending  the  formation  of  the  colony  was  to  be  defrayed,  incorporating  them  into  a  com- 
pany, and  establishing  a  council  in  England  for  the  direction  of  their  proceedings,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  to  be  chosen  by,  and  removable  at  the  pleasure  of,  the  majority  of  the 
partners  of  the  company;  permitting  whatever  was  necessary  for  the  support  and  sustenance 
of  the  colony  for  the  first  7  years  to  be  exported  free  of  duty ;  declaring  that  the  ccdonists 
and  their  descendants  were  to  be  secured  in  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Englishmen,  the 
same  as  if  they  had  remained  at  home,  or  been  born  in  England;  and  reserving  only,  as  the 
stipulated  price  of  these  concessions,  and  in  imitation  of  the  pulicy  of  the  Spaniards,  one  fifth 
part  of  the  gold  and  silver  ore  to  be  found  in  the  colonies,  which  was  to  be  paid  to  bis  Ma-  * 
jesty  and  hi.'*  successors  in  all  time  to  come.  In  virtue  of  these  powers,  the  company  issued, 
in  1621,  a  charter  or  ordinance,  which  gave  a  legal  and  permanent  form  to  the  constitution 
of  the  colony.  By  this  charter  the  supreme  legislative  authority  was  lodged,  partly  in  the 
governor,  who  held  the  place  of  the  sovereign,  partly  in  a  council  of  stale  n&med  by  the 
company,  and  partly  in  a  general  council,  or  assembly  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  in  which  were  vested  powers  and  privileges  similar  to  those  of  the  House  of  Coni> 
mons.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  king  and  the  company  quarrelled.  The  latter 
wer«j  in  consequence  divcstrd  of  all  their  rights,  partly  by  open  violence,  and  partly  under 
colour  of  law,  without  compensation,  after  having  expended!  upwards  of  150,OO0A  in  found- 
ing the  colony;  and  a  governor  and  council  of  state  appointed  by-  the  king  succeeded  to  tha 
powers  of  those  appointed  by  the  committee. — {Robertsori's  History  of  America,  book  ix. 
pasftim;  Jefferstm^i  Nttes  on  Virginia,  p.  179.) 

The  founders  of  the  colony  in  Virginia  had  been  actuated  solely  by  the  hopes  of  gain:  but 
the  colonies  that  were  soon  afler  established  in  New  England,  were  chiefly  planted  by  mok 
who  fled  from  religious  and  political  persecution.  The  form  of  government  in  the  Nevir 
England  colonies,  though  at  first  modified  a  good  dpal  by  the  pcctiliar  religious  opinions  en- 
tertained by  the  colonists,  was  in  its  leading  principles  essentially  free.  For  a  considerable 
period,  the  colonists  elected  their  own  governors,  coined  money,  and  exercised  most  of  the 
rights  of  sovereignty  ;  while  the  EngliHh,  wholly  engrossetl  with  the  contest  between  free- 
dom and  prerogative  at  home,  had  no  leisure  to  attend  to  their  proceedings.  Subsequently 
to  the  restoration,  however,  the  governmrnts  of  most  of  the  New  England  states  were  es* 
tabli^hed  nearly  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  Virginia ;  whieh,  indeed,  became  the  favour- 
ite model,  not  only  for  the  constitution  of  the  colonies  tstabltshed  on  the  Continent,  with  the 
exception  of  the  proprietary  governments  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  but  also  for  those 
that  were  estaitlished  in  the  West  India  islands.  But  under  every  vicissitude  of  government 
anJ  fortune,  tlie  New  England  coloniats  were  distinguished  liy  the  same  anient  and  enthusi- 
astic love  of  liberty  that  had  first  induced  them  to  quit  their  native  land.  Every  thing  relat- 
ing to  the  internal  regulation  and  admuilstration  of  the  different  colonies  was  determined,  in 
the  colonial  assejohliei*,  by  representatives  freely  chosen  by  the  settlers.  The  personal  liberty 
of  the  citizens  was  well  secured  and  vigilantly  protected.  And  if  we  except  the  restndnu 
on  their  commerce,  the  monofwly  of  which  was  jealously  guarded  by  the  mother  country, 
tht  inhabitants  of  Virginia,  Pennntylvania,  and  New  England,  enjoyed  nearly  the  same  de- 
gree of  freedom,  when  colonists  of  England,  that  they  now  en  joy  as  citizens  of  tbepowerfal 
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.-e|rablic  of  Korth  Amenca.  Their  progress  in  wealth  and  population  was  in  consequenca 
7uite  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  white  population  of  the  colonics  had 
mcreased  in  1776,  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  to  above  2,000,000,  and 
the  value  of  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  them  amounted  to  about  l,300,OOOiL  a  year ! 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  causes  of  the  unexampled  prosperity  and  rapid  growth  of 
our  North  American  colonies,  and  generally  of  all  colonies  placed  under  similar  circum- 
MtancGS.  The  North  American  colonists  carried  with  them  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  practi^  by  a  civilized  and  polished  people.  They  had  been  trained  from  their 
infancy  to  habits  of  industry  and  sabordimition.  They  were  practically  acquainted  with  the 
best  and  wisest  form  of  civil  polity  that  had  been  established  in  Europe ;  and  they  wore 
placed  fai  a  situation  that  enabled  them,  without  difficalty,  to  remedy  its  defects,  and  to  try 
every  institution  by  the  test  of  utility.  But  the  thinnet»  of  the  aboriginal  population,  and 
the  consequent  fiicitity  of  obtaining  imihaustiUe  «upplics  of  fertile  and  unoccupied  land, 
tuuet  eeitainjy  b<s  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  causes  which  have  promoted  the  rapid  increase 
of  wealth  and  poimlation  in  the  United  Stales,  and  in  all  the  other  colonies  both  of  North 
atid  South  America.  On  the  first  ibundcuion  of  a  coluny,  and  for  'ong  after,  each  colonist 
g<et8  an  ample  i^upply  of  land  of  the  bcht  quality f  and  having  no  rent,  and  scarcely  any 
tax<«,  to  pay,  his  industry  necessarily  becomes  exceedingly  productive,  and  he  has  every  means, 
and  every  motive,  to  ama^  capital.  In  consequence,  he  is  eager  to  collect  labourers  from  all 
quarters,  and  is  both  willing  and  able  to  reward  them  with  high  wages.  But  these  high  wages 
rfford  the  means  of  accumulation,  and,  joined  to  the  plenty  and  cheapness  of  the  land,  speedily 
rhange  the  more  industrious  labourers  into  proprietors,  and  enable  diem,  in  their  turn,  to 
become  the  employers  of  fresh  labourers;  so  that  every  class  participates  in  the  general  im- 
provement, and  capital  and  population  advance  with  a  rapidity  hardly  conceivable  in  old 
settled  and  fully  peopled  countries. 

It  has  been  frequently  said,  that  the  establishment  of  ojir  American  and  West  India 
colonies  was  a  device  of  the  impporiera  of  the  exclusive  or  mercantile  system — that  they 
(bunded  them  in  the  view  of  raising  up  a  vast  agricultural  population,  whose  c^mmerc4) 
fhould  be  conlined  entirely  to  an  exchange  of  their  raw  products  for  our  manufactured  gootis. 
Fhere  is,  however,  no  truth  in  these  assertions.  On  the  contrary,  the  charters  granted  to  the 
founders  of  tlie  settlement  in  Virginia  distinctly  fmpower  the  culoniats  to  carry  on  a  direct 
mfercourse  with  foreign  siaies.  Nor  were  they  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  this  permission ; 
for  tliey  had,  so  early  as  1620,  established  tobacco  warehouses  in  Middleburgh  and  Flush- 
mg.-^lRober{son*9  AmericAt  boi>k  ix.  p.  104.) ;  and  the  subi^quent  proceedings  of  the  British 
government,  depriving  them  of  this  freedom  of  commerce,  were  the  ciiief  cause  of  tliose 
disputes,  which  broke  out,  in  1676,  in  an  open  rebellion  of  ominous  and  threatening  import. — 
(JC»hertiiun*9  America,  p.  147.)  It  was  not  until  the  colonists  had  surmounted  the  diffi- 
cnltiea  and  hardships  incidont  to  their  first  estabtishment,  and' had  begun  to  increase  rapidly 
in  r'ealth,  that  their  commerce  became  an  object  of  importance,  and  that  regulations  were 
framed  in  the  view  of  restricting  its  freedom,  and  of  rendering  it  peculiarly  advantageous  to 
the  mother  conntiy.  The  act  of  1650,  passed  by  the  republican  parliament,  laid  the  first 
tbundationa  of  the  monopoly  system,  by  confining  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  colonies 
exclusively  to  British  or  colony  built  ships.  But  the  famous  Navigsiion  Act  of  1660  (12 
Charles  2.  c  18.)  went  much  furth^.  It  enacted,  that  certain  specified  articles,  the  produce 
of  the  colonies,  and  since  well  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  enumerahd  articles, 
sliould  not  be  exported  directly  from  the  colonies,  to  any  foreign  country ;  hut  that  they 
should  first  be  aent  to  Britain,  and  there  unladen  (the  words  of  the  act  are,  laid  upon  the 
tkitre)r  before  they  could  be  forwarded  to  tlieir  final  destination.  Sugar,  molasses,  ginger, 
fustic,  tobacco,  cotion,  and  indigo,  were  originally  enumerated  ;  and  the  list  was  subsequently 
enlarged  by  the  acTdltton  of  cofiee,  hides  and  skins,  iron,  corn,  lumber,  &.C.  In  1739,  the 
monopoly  system  was  so  far  relaxed,  that  sugan)  were  permitted  to  be  carried  directly  from 
the  British  plantations  to  any  port  or  place  southward  of  Cape  Finisterre;  but  the  conditions 
under  which  thia  indulgence  was  granted,  continued  so  strict  and  numerous  down  to  1803, 
when  they  were  a  good  deal  simplified,  as  to  render  it  in  a  great  degree  T\u%9AxiTy.-^{Edwards*s 
Weft  Indies,  vol.  ii.  p.  452.  ed.  1819.);  and  with  this  exception,  the  ^ppreswve  and  vexatious 
fk^tritflions  on  their  direct  exportation  to  foreign  C4.'Untries  were  maintained  on  most  of  the 
other  «/2um<ni/c(/ commodities  of  any  importance,  down  to  the  roccnt  alterations. 

But  besides  compelling  the  colonists  to  adl  their  produce  exclusively  in  the  English 
markets,  it  was  next  thought  advisable  to  oi)lige  them  to  buy  such  foreign  articles  as  they 
might  stand  in  need  of  entirely  from  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  England.  For  this 
purpose  it  was  enacted,  in  1663,  that  "  no  commodity  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manu- 
lacture  of  Curo|)e,  shall  be  imported  into  the  British  plantations,  but  such  as  are  laden  and 
put  on  board  in  England,  Wales,  or  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  in  English  built  shipping, 
whereof  the  master  and  three  fourths  ol  the  crew  are  English."  The  preamble  to  this  statute, 
which  efiectuaily  excluded  the  coloiiist4  from  every  market  for  European  produce,  except 
that  of  England,  OKsigns  the  motive  for  tliis  restriction  to  be,  **  the  maintaining  a  greater 
couAspondonce  and  kindness  between  the  subjects  at  home  and  those  in  the  plantations; 
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keeping  the  colonies  in  a  firmer  dependence  on  the  mother  country ;  making  them  yet  mon 
beoeficial  to  it,  in  the  farther  employment  and  increase  of  English  shipping,  and  the  vent  of 
English  manufactures  and  commodities;  rendering  the  navigation  to  and  from  them  more 
safe  and  cheap ;  and  making  this  kingdom  e  staple,  not  only  of  the  commodities  of  the  plan- 
tations, hut  also  of  the  commodities  of  other  countries  and  places  for  their  supply ;  it  hoing 
the  usage  of  other  nations  to  keep  their  plantation  trade  exclusively  to  themselves.'* 

It  was  also  a  leading  principle  in  (he  system  of  colonial  policy,  adopted  as  well  by  Engw 
land  as  by  the  other  European  nations,  to  discourage  all  attempts  to  manufactuie  such 
articles  in  the  colonies  as  could  be  provided  for  them  ti^  the  mother  oountiy.  The  history 
of  ourcolonial  system  is  foil  of  efforts  of  this  sort;  and  so  essential  was  this  prindple  deemed 
to  the  idea  of  a  oalony,  that  Lord  Chatham  did  not  hesitate  to  declare,  in  his  plaoe  in  pa^ 
liament,  that  " the  British  colonists  of  North. America  had  no  biout  to  mdnnfacbtreeoen a 
nail  for  a  horseshoe/" — (  Edwards^s  West  Indies,  vol  ii.  p.  566.)  And  when  such  were  the 
enactment!  made  by  the  legislature,  and  such  the  avoWed  sentiments  of  a  great  parlianneotary 
leader  and  a  friend  to  the  colonies,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  a  declaration  of  tiie  tote  Lord 
Sheffield,  who  did  no  more,  indeed,  thas  expreas  the  opinion  of  almost  all  the  merchants 
and  p<^ticiane  of  bis  time,  when  he  affirmed  that  **  the  oitly  use  of  Amtruxm  cohaies  or 
Went  India  islands  is  ths  xohopolt  of  their  consumpOo/h  oni  ihe^  carriage  of  that 
produce/** 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any  lengthened  disqu»itions  with  respect  to  this  part  of 
our  su^ect  The  rules  by  which  we  are  to  form  our  judgment  upon  it,  are  nofokled  in  the 
article  Uomxergk.  Here  it  is  aufikient  to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that,  though  it  eaald 
be  shown  that  restrictions  on  the  colony  trade  were  really  advantageous  to  the  mother  eonil- 
tiy,  that  is  not  enough  to  prove  that  tbisy  should  be  adopted.  In  dealing  with  a  colony,  we 
arc  not  dealing  with  a  foreign  country,  but  with  an  integpral  part  of  our  own  emptre.  And 
hence,  in  order  to  show  that  restrictioiis  on  the  colony  trade  are  advantageous,  it  niasfe  not 
merely  be  shown  that  they  are  beneficial  to  the  mother  country,  but  it  most  fhflher  beahuswi 
that  they  are  benefidul,  or,  at  all  events,  not  injurious,  to  the  colony.  The  advantage  of  one 
part  of  the  empire  is  not  to  be  purchased  by  the  depression  ef  some  other  paru  The  duty  of 
government  is  to  promote  the  prosperity,  and  to  maintain  the  equal  rights  and  privileges  of 
all ;  not  to  enrich  one  class,  or  one  province,  at  the  expense  of  others. 

This  principle  is  decisive  of  die  whole  question.  Owing  to  the  identity  of  language, 
manners,  and  religion,  the  merchants  of  the  mother  country  must  always  have  very  greal 
advantages  in  the  colony  markeu;  and  if  the  commodities  which  ^y  have  to  sell  be  about 
as  suitable  for  them,  and  as  low  priced,  as  those  of  ^others,  none  else  will  lie  imported  into 
them ;  but  if  they  be  not,  it  would  plamly  be  to  the  injury  of  the  colony  to  compel  her  to 
buy  from  the  mother  country  what  she  might  procure  cheaper  iirom  others.  -  It  witt  imme- 
iliately  be  seen  that  such  forced  sale  could  be  of  no  real  advantage  to  the  mother  country ; 
but  whether  that  were  so  or  not,  its  mischievous  influence  upon  the  colony  is  manifest 
Were  Jamaica,  for  example,  obliged*  to  import  any  article  from  England  which  cost  her 
100,000/.  a  year  more  than  she  could  procure  a  shnilar  article  fbr  eleewhera,  she  weuM 
manifestly  lose  this  amount;  and  though  it  were  true  that  every  shilling  of  this  ram  feood 
its  way  as  extra  profit  into  the  pockets  of  the  merchants  or  manufiicti»reis  of  England,  that 
would  be  no  sufHcient  justification  of  the  policy  of  such  a  sjrstcm.  The  protection  due  by 
a  government  to  its  subjects  does  not  "depend  on  the  varying  dei^rees  of  latitude  and  longitude 
under  which  they  happen  to  live.  It  would  not  be  more  glarin-^ly  unjust  to  lay  peculiar 
burdens  on  the  Lodiians  for  the  sake  of  Middlesex,  than  it  is  to  lay  them  on  Jamsica  fiw  the 
sake  of  England. 

In  point  of  Act,  however,'  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  is  of  no  real  use,  bat  the 
reverse,  to  the  motht^r  country.  If,  as  has  been  already  observed,  she  can  supply  her  colo* 
nists  with  goods  as  cheaply  as  they  can  be  supplied  by  others,  she  wilt  have  no  competiton 
in  their  markets;  and  if  she  cannot  do  tliis,  the  monopoly  is  really  hostile  to  her  intt^Tests. 
Each  country  has  some  natural  or  acq<iircd  capabilities  thai  enable  her  to  carry  on  certain 
branches  of  industry  more  advantageously  thnn  any  one  efc^.  But  the  fact  of  a^country 
being  liable  to  be  undersold  in  the  markets  of  her  ct>Ion)es,  shows  conclusively,  that  instead 
of  having  any  superiority,  she  lal)ours  under  a  disadvantage,  as  compared  with  dtber8,in  the 
production  of  the  peculiar  articles  in  demand  in  them.  And  hence,  in  providing  a  forced 
market  in  the  ccrionies  for  articles  that  we  should  not  otherwise  be  able  to  dispose  of,  we 
really  engage  a  portion  of  the  capital  and  labour  of  the  country  in  a  less  advantageous  chan- 
nel ^an  that  into  which  It  would  naturally  have  fiowed.  We  impress  upon  it  an  artificial 
direction  ;  and  withdraw  it  from  those  secure  and  really  beneficial  businesses  in  which  it 
would  hare  been  employed,.to  engage  it  in  bamness  the  existence  of  which  depends  only  on 
the  continuance  of  oppressive  regulations,  and  in  which  we  are  surpassed  by  foreigners. 

Even  were  it  contrived  that  the  possession  of  an  outlet  in  the  colonies  fur  goods  that  could 
not  otherwise  be  disposed  of,  was  an  advanta^,  it  is  one  that  can  exist  in  theory  only 
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PraGdoftHy  it  ean  nevar  be  realued.  The  interests  of  the  colonists,  and  the  dexterity  and 
devices  of  the  smuggler,  are  too  much  for  Oustoro-hoiise  regulations.  Cheap  g^oods  never 
fail  of  making  their  way  through  every  obstacle.  All  the  tyrannical  laws  and  guarda  eostas  of 
Old  Spain  did  not  hinder  her  colonies  from  being  glutted  with  prohibited  commodities.  And 
we  may  be  assured  that  the  moment  a  competitor  appears  in  the  field  capable  of  supplying 
the  Canadians  and  people  of  Jamaica  with  cottons,  woollens,  hardware,  dec.  cheaper  than 
we  can. supply  them,  that  moment  will  they  oewe  to  be  our  customers.  All  the  revenue 
offioers,  and  all  the  ships  of  Hnglaiid,  aupposing  them  to  be  employed  for  that  purpose,  would 
be  onaUe  to  aveit  this  result. 

The  consequence  of  the  American  war  ought  to  have  led  to  aounder  opinions  than  those 
that  are  stUl  current  as  to  the  vjiloe  of  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  traile.  Has  the  independ- 
owe  of  the  United  Slates  been  in  any  respect  mjurious  top^s  1  So  &r  from  this,  it  is  cer* 
tain  ttwt  It  has  redounded  mateiialiy  to  our  advantage.  We  have  been  relieved  from  the 
expense  and  trmible  of  governing  extensive  countries  at  a  great  distance  from  our  shores,  at 
tha  same  time  that  we  have  continued  to  reap  all  the  advantage  that  we  previously  reaped 
6om  ma  intercourse  with  them.  It  is  visionaiy  to  imagine  that  we  could  have  succeeded 
either  in  preventing  them  firom  establishing  manufactories  at  home,  or  from  importing  pro- 
docts  from  abroad,  had  any  one  been  able  to  undersell  us.  Our  command  of  the  American 
market  depends,  at  this  moment,  on  the  veiy  same  jmnciple— the  comparative  cheapness  of 
our  goods  on  wfaidh  it  depended  when  we  had  a  governor  in  eveiy  state.  So  long  as  we 
preeerwe  this  advantage,  we  preserve  the  only  means  by  which  the  monopoly  of  any  distant 
mmiiet  om  he  mainlainBd)  and  the  only  means  by  which  such  monopoly  is  rendered  of  the 
least  advantage. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  because  reetrictions  on  the  trade  of  colonies  can  be  of 
tio  isal  advantage  to  their  mother  countries,  th^  are  not  often  very  injurious  to  them  and  to 
tha  cotooM.  We  could  not,  however  anxious^  exclude  manufactured  articles,  and  such 
IbraigB  goods  as  aia  valuable  without  being  very  bulky,  from  our  West  India  islands,  pro- 
vided ihey  were  offered  cheaper  by  others.  But  such  is  not  the  case  with  lumber,  provi- 
sioiis,4cc  They  are  too  bulky  to  be  easily  smuggled ;  and  may  be,  and  indeed  are,  very 
much  raiasd  in  price  fay  restrictions  on  their  importation.  For  many  years  past,  all  direct 
interconfM  between  our  West  India  cokmies  and  the  United  States  was  interdicted ;  and,  in 
eaosequence,  the  planters  were  compelled  either  to  supply  themselves  with  lumber,  staves* 
Ac  by  a  distant  voyage  finam  Canada,  or,  which  wisi  by  &r  the  roost  common  practice,  from 
the  Unttsd  States,  tbroagh  the  circuitous  aiid  expemdve  channel  of  St  Thomas  and  other 
nautiial  iskads  I  In  papers  laid  hy  the  West  India  merchanto  and  planters  before  the  House 
of  Commons  (No.  ISO.  Session  1831),  they  estimate  the  increased  expense  they  thus  in- 
curred OB  lumber,  staves,  flour,  shingles,  fish,  Jcc  at  15  per  cent  of  the  entire  value  of  these 
artieles,  or  at  187,576/1  a  year.  And  it  will  be  observed,  ^t  no  part  of  this  sum  went  into 
tfia  podeelt  of  any  British  merehant.  It  went  wholly  to  indemnify  the  Americans  and 
othert  tot  being  (Migsd  to  briug  their  producto  round  about  by  St  Thomas,  mstead  of  direct 
lirou»  the  Stales. 

This  i^stem  grew  out  of  the  Ameriam^  war;  but  it  is  doe  to  Mr.  Pitt  to  state  that  it 
received  no  couatenance  from  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  introduced  a  bill,  in  1785,  for 
reviving  the  benefidai  intercourse  thjt  existed  previously  to  the  war,  between  the  United 
Stales  and  the  West  Incfia  islands.  But  being  opposed  by  a  powerful  party  in  parliament, 
and  by  the  ship  owners  and  Canada  merchants,  he  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  withdraw  the 
bilL  The  foUowing  remarks  of  Mr.  Bryan  Bdwoids  on  this  subject  are  as  applicable  at  this 
moDiant,  as  they  were  at  the  peiidS  (1794)  when  tibey  were  written. 

**  This,'*  says  he,  ^  is  not  a  business  of  selfishneas  or  (action ;  nor  (like  many  of  those  ques- 
tions which  are  daily  moved  in  pariiament  merely  to  agitate  and  perplex  government)  can  it 
he  dismissed  by  vote.  It  will  come  forward  again  and  again,  and  haunt  administration  in  a 
thousand  hideous  shaptt,  until  a  more  liberal  policy  shall  take  place  {  for  no  folly  can  pos- 
dbly  exceed  the  notion  that  any  measures  pursued  by  Great  Britain  will  prevent  the  Ameri- 
can states  ftom  having,  some  time  or  other,  a  commereialiniereourae  with  our  West  India 
ierriicries  on  their  own  terms.  With  a  chain  of  coast  of  30°  of  btitude,  posa^teing  the 
finest  harboum  for  the  purpose  in  the  world,  all  lying  so  near  the  sugar  colonies  and  the 
track  to  Europe,  with  a  country  abounding  in  eveiy  thing  the  islands  have  occasion  for,  and 
which  they  can  obtain  no  where  else ;  all  these  circumstances  necessarily  and  naturally  lead 
to  a  oommercial  intereourse  between  our  islands  and  the  Uiiited  States.  It  Is  true  we  may 
ruin  our  sugar  colonies,  and  ourselves  also,  in  the  attempt  to  prevent  it ;  but  it  is  an  experi- 
ment which  God  and  nature  have  marked  out  as  impossible  to  succeed.  Ifte  present  re- 
rirainmg  system  is  forbidding  men  to  help  each  other;  men  who,  by  their  neeesmties,  their 
climate,  and  their  productions^  are  sfanaing  in  perpetual  netd  of  mutual  assistance,  and 
abb  to  supply  it,'*—{HiH.  West  Indies,  Preface  to  2d  ed.) 

We  have  also  thought  fit  to  Interdict  the  West  Indians  from  the  refining,  or,  as  it  is  tech- 
nically tifrmed,  the  daying  of  sugars.  This  is  one  of  the  few  manufactures  that  might  be 
advantageously  set  up  in  the  islands.    The  pn>cess  adds  eonsideraUy  to  the  value  of  sugar ; 
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and  it  might  be  otfried  on  in  the  boHdings,  and  hj  the  hands  fliat  are  reqvired  to  boQ  the 
cane,  or  to  prepare  the  raw  or  moscovado  sugar.  Inntrad,  howeT^r,  of  being  allowed  to  refine 
tbeir  sugars  on  the  spot,  and  where  it  might  be  donefer  a  third  of  the  expense  that  is  leqnired 
in  Enf^land,  the  planters  have  been  prohibited  from  engaging  in  this  breach  <4  industry ; 
and  have  been  obliged  to  export  all  their  sugars,  eit&er  nw  orotuhedt  to  England.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  opfwessiveness  of  such  a  regulalion ;  and  what  is  most  singalar,  it  has  not 
been  enforced,  like  most  regulations  of  the  sort,  in  older  to- bolster  up  any  of  the  leading  in- 
terests of  the  country,  hot  merely  to  pre  a  fiKthioos  amploymeot  to  a  veiy  small  olaas^ — that 
of  the  sugar  refinersy  whoee  natural  residenoe  is  in  the  West  Indies;  The  pianlen  and  bwv- 
chants  estimate  the  loss  caused  by  this  prepoaleraus  regnlation  at  7A,S60£  a  y«ar« 

The  distillatbn  of  spirits  from  sugar  has  only  been  oocaakmally  allovred ;  but  piovided 
the  duties  were  so  adjuiited  as  to  give  no  advantage  to  the  planten  ^ower  the  giuww  of  bar- 
Uj,  or  to  the  latter  over  the  former,  we  think  the  diatiUen  dioald  be,  at  all  ttmea,  allesred  to 
distil  indiscriminately  firom  sugar,  molasses,  or  grain.  It  is  the  duly  of  government  lotaka 
care  that  the  duties  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  no  nnlair  advantage  to  any  pai^  over  another; 
but,  having  done  this,  it  ibould  do  nothing  more.  To  prohibit  disdUation  irom  sogar,  thai 
a  forced  market  may  be  opened  lor  grain ;  or  distillation  £rom  grain,  that  a  fiireed  market 
may  be  opened  for  sogar;  are  interferences  with  the  freedom  of  industiy,  for  which  do  good 
reason  has  been,  nor  we  believe  can  be,  assigned. 

The  interests  of  the  planten  have  been  sacrificed  in  many  other  ways  bettdes  those  now 
pointed  out,  in  the  view  of  securing  aome  illusory  advantage  to  oar  raeecbants  and  ship> 
owners.  Perseverance  in  this  Une  of  policy  is  the  less  excusable,  aa  it  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  thenrina'ple  of  the  measures  introduced  by  Mr.  Robinson  (now  Lord  Gadeiicfa)  in  l8tS, 
and  Mr.  Huskisson  in  1825 ;  and  sanctioned  by  the  legislaturei  The  avowed  etijeetof 
these  measures  was  the  sobveiaion  of  the  old  colonial  system,  and  the  repeal  of  the  win- 
tious  restrictions  laid  on  the  trade  of  the  colonies.  **  If  we  loc^**  said  Mr.  Rohtnaoo,  «*  to 
the  dominions  of  England  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  we  shall  6od  the  rsstrictivo  system 
has  been  entirely  and  systematically  abandoned.  The  whok»  of  the  ^aat  India  Company'a- 
territories  have  never  been  shackled  with  the  peteUar  restrictions  of  the  navigation  Jaws ; 
and  who  will  say  that  the  interests  of  commerce  and  navigatimi  have  aoflbred !  or  raflier, 
who  will  deny  thai  ihejf  htwe  been  mataially  benffiied  by  tbe  freedom  they  haee  enjoyed?^ 
— *'  I  propose,''  said  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  1825,  **  to  admit  a  free  intercourse  between  sA  oar 
colonies  and  other  countries,  either  in  British  ships,  or  in  the  ships  of  those  coonlriea,  alkiw- 
ing  the  latter  to  import  all  articles,  the  growth,  prodnoa,  or  manu&ctum  of  the  country  lo 
which  the  ship  belongs;  and  to  export  from  such  ooloniea  all  articles  whatever  of  their 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture,  eithef  to  the  eonntry  firom  which  soch  ship  caffle»  or  to 
any  other  port  of  the  world ;  the  United  Kingdom  and  all  its  dependendea  only  exoeptad." 

Unluckily,  however,  the  conditions  and  regulations  introduced  into  the  bills  were,  for  the 
most  part,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  speeeties  now  quoted ;  nor 
is  it  easy,  indeed,  to  conceive  for  what  purpose  the  latter  were  nutde,  unless  it  were  to  ex- 
hibit the  impolicy  of  the  fo.-mer.  Among  others  which  will  subsequently  be  apecifiad,  the 
act  of  1825  imposed  the  following  duties  for  the  express  poipose  of  securing  to  Canada  and 
to  British  ships  the  supply  of  the  West  India  islands  with  food  and  lumba^ 


Tthle  of  DuCiM  \mpfmoA  hy  6  Geo.  4.  e.  114.  en  certcln  Artklei  of 
Prnvltinn,  and  or  Wood  ui4  Lamfcvr,  aot  beioc  the  QfOvth,  Pr>> 
duciion,  nr  Manufarturc  of  tbc  L'nitnl  Kirifr  Uhh,  nnr  of  any  Bri* 
tiih  PiMMwinn,  tnit>>^rtrrl  or  bimi^t  into  tfae  Briti»b  I^iaauoafl 
OB  ihe  Cratiucat  of  iioutb  Aniarica,  or  ia  the  Wart  IjMlki,  (he  B^ 
bauM  *oi  BermvU  Uandi  taclwleJL 


ProTirions  Tis.  £.    «    A 

Wbeat.  thebiuhe) 0    10 

Whett  flour,  the  burnt  •  •  •  •   0   5    0 

Bmd  or  biscuit,  Ihe  ewt         •  •  .  •    0    1    6 

ri.iar  or  meal,  not  of  wheat,  the  hurvl  •  -026 

Feu,  bAin.  rye,  caiiTaacecotilk  terlqr,  IwHm  aorn, 

thef.uihei     .        .        r      r      .        .  0  0  T 

Rice,  tbe  1.000  IbLBettwwcht  -  •  •   0   t   6 

Live  ttock,  10  par  oeat 

Lumber,  viz. 

Sbiniilct,  not  beiof  more  than  IS  iodiM  h  Insth, 

tb*  1,000        .....    ^^.    0    T  0 
SbinciM,  baiflf  mora  thw  IS  iaehet  ia  teftb,^  th» 
1,000 014   0 

SiiTfli  xiA  hn  iina,  vis. 

H**!  oak.  (he  T^OQO 0  15    0 

Whiti'dcik,  thel,r«0 0  12    S 

Wry^  hmiM,  ibo  1,000  .  «  .  •    tt    6    9 

White,  yrllnw,  and  pitch  piiM hunbor,  Iho  1,000 feet 


Other  vood  AmI  Imaber,  Hh  1,000  fctt  ofl  Iwa  fU 
Pyi,  berf;  (lork,  prohibited. 

The  revenue  derired  frmn  fhe«  and  the  other  ivf&e% 
the  aet  of  !!«'>,  umunted  to  almrt  'OfiOBL  a  |«ar, 
of  collection  U>  about  68.000L ! 

Theeflfeca  of  ibeee  dtitiea  ia  addn|;  hi  (ha  oriMa  of  thi 
iBDiber  Imported  bjr  ihe .  piaatert,  it  aAibiied  ia  tha 
•tatemeDt  of  'be  price*  of  lOioe  of  the  princrpal  tt  theae 
the  Uiiired  Shttoaaad  Ihe  Caatianl,  aad  ia  CaiMda  ttd  i 
Kiugdom  i— 

HerriMi  (Danish)  at  the  Inhnd  of  St.     .. 

D'tto  <iritMi>  in  the  mtonieB,  tha  banal 

Men  beef,  la  Ha  nibur^  lite  barrel 

Di  nn,  lo  The  r nitH  Khtrdnm,  dltta 

Fork,  ia  Hamborf b.  the  barrel        •  • 

I)jir.j,  in  rhe  Cnifed  Kir^l-ro, ditto 

Red  oak  liavca,  in  the  I'lJted  Staiee,  pv  vno 

Ditto,  at  Qiwt«c,  per  ditto    -  *  • 

White  nak  mves.  in  the  IWiad  Stalea,  Mr  ditto 

Ditto,  at  qMetMx.  per  ditto    • 

rtmir.  in  the  Unitr^  Siatea,  (he  barrel 

Ditt-j,  at  Qacbrc,  ditt<» 

SliiiMclM,  in  t)>e  United  SUtei^  per  i/XM     > 

Ditto,  ia  CaaadJi,  per  dttio 


1    S  • 


I  0  0 
■  I  11  ' 
.  8   0 

-  4    0 

l\ 

.    4    0 
.    7    8 

'  aio 

>I0    6 

>  1    ) 

>  I    f 

-  0  14 

-  on 


The  United  Stales,  who  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  impositioo  of  such  oppreBsive 
duties  on  flour,  wheat,  and  lumber,  refused  to  accede  to  those  conditions  of  reciprocity  under 
which  the  colonial  ports  were  to  be  opened  to  their  ships ;  and,  owing  to  this  circumstance^ 
it  was  not  till  the  end  of  1830,  when  fresh  negotiations  were  entered  into  with  the  United 
8tates,  and  it  was  agreed  to  modify  some  of  the  duties,  that  the  West  India  colonies  derived 
any  sensible  advantage  from  the  chongesi  such  aa  tliey  were,  that  were  made  in  1825. 

But  notwithstanding  the  modific^oiis  introduced  by  the  act  1  WilL  4.  c  24.,  and  now 
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embodied  in  the  act  3  ds 4  Wil].  4.  c  59. — {ate  post), — the  regulations  under  which  the 
colony  trade  is  at  present  conducted,  are  in  the  highest  degree  objectionable.  There  is,  for 
example,  a  duty  of  &f.  a  barrel  on  all  fioar  brought  from  a  foreign  country  into  our  possea- 
■ione  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  and  also  into  Nova  Srotia,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Prince  Edward  Mand.  At  first  sight  there  seems  nothing  to  object  to  in  this  regulation, 
except  the  imposition  of  ^  duty ;  in  point  of  fact,  however,  this  is  its  least  objectionable 
feature,  and  is  uaed  merely  as  a  pretext  to  conceal  its  real  object.  The  necessity  of  raising 
a  revenue  might,  in  aotte  degree,  exeuee  evetl  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  the  food  of  the 
colottista ;  bot  there  canset  be  go  much  as  4he  shadow  of  an  apology  for  taxing  it  for  the 
hmeftt  of  anUhet  tktiu^  Such,  however,  is  the  eole  end  and  purpose  of  this  ingeniously 
OflBthfed  regulation.  Hwitl  be  obeerred,  that  though  no  wheat  flour  can  be  carried  duty  , 
(fee  direct,  fiom  a  foreign  eountryto  our  possessioos  in  the  West  Indies,  or  to  our  poiises- 
siomi  to  the  north  of  the  Unked  Statee  on  the  Atlantic  it  may  be  imported  duty  free  into 
Canada,  where  it  ie  not  needed  I  The  coneequenoe  is,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  United 
States*  flour  intended  for  the  West  Indies,  instead  of  being  shipped  direct  from  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  dec.  for  the  islands,  ia  carried,  in  ihe  first  instance,  to  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
and  ia  thence  eonveyed  in  Britiefa  ahipa  to  it»  final  destination.  7%e  duty  is  imposed  to 
feiea  tbia  trade;  that  ia,  Iftmake  thto  food' of  the  colonists  be  carried  to  them  by  a  round- 
abomt  course  of  more  than  3,000  iniles,  in  order  that  a  few  hundred  pounds  may  be  forced 
into  the  pockets  of  the  ahip-ownert,  at  an  expense  of  many  thousand  pounds  to  the  colonists. 
Soch,  indeed,  ie  the- inflneaiee  of  the  system,  that  there  have  been  instatices  of  wheat  having 
been  earried  from  Archangel  to  Quebec,  landed  there,  and  again  shipped  for  Jamaica ! 
Shinglea,  lumber,  dec.  ave  aubjeeted  to  the  same  regulations,  with  this  dlSerence  merely,  that 
they  may  be  inqiioeted  duty  free  into  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  &c.,  being  thence  car- 
ried to  the  West  Indies;  whcxeas,  by  confining  the  importation  of  duty  free  flour  to  Canada, 
it  muBt  paas,  belora  it  can  reach  the  conBunierB,  through  the  lengthened,  difficult,  and  dan- 
gerous navigation'of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  oomoientary  on  such  regulationa.  None  more  objectiona- 
ble in  principle,  or  miachievoua  in  practice,  are  to  be  met  with  m  the  woEst  parts  of  the  old 
Spanish  calonial  regime. 

AU  diitiea  on  and  regulations  with  respect  to  the  importation  of  articles  of  provision, 
Inokber,  &o.  iitto  the  colenies,  ought  to  be  wholly  abolii^ed.  Jamaica,  and  our  other  Wtet 
India  colonies,  may  be  viewed  as  icmnense  sugar,  rum,  and  cojflee  manufactories,  which, 
though  situated  at  a  distanee  from  Bngland,  belong  to  Engiishraen,  and  are  carried  on  by 
EngUah  capitaL  But  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  any  roanufiicture  without  injuring  that 
of  others,  there  are  no  means  at  once  so  obvious  and  efiectual,  as  to  give  those  engaged  in  it 
every  fadiity  for  supplying  tben^lves  with  the  materials  necessary  to  carry  it  on  at  the 
lowest  pvice,  and  to  keep  the  <plties  on  its  produce  as  k>w  as  possible.  This  is  the  sound 
and  obvious  principle  that  ought  to  have  been  kept  steadily  in  view  in  legislating  for  the 
colonies ;  though,  as  already  seen,  it  has  been  totally  lost  sight  of.  That  the  system  of 
fbicing  importation  from  Canada  msy  be  advantageous  to  that  province,  we  do  not  presume 
to  deny  ;  but  we  are  not  to  impoverish  one  part  of  oatr  dominions  that  we  may  enrich  another, 
more  especially  jvhen  it  is  certain,  as  in  the  present  case,  that  the  advantage  conferred  is 
trifling  indeed  compared  with  the  iajury  inflicted.  In  other  respects,  the  operation  of  the 
present  system  is  most  pemicioos.  Sugar  is  an  important  neoessafy  of  Kfe,  and  entere 
largely  into  the  consumption  of  every  individual  in  Great  Britain.  Surely,  then,  it  is  highly 
important  that  every  means  should  be  resorted  to  for  reducing  its  cost ;  and  as  we  have  ex- 
cluded foreign  sugars  fipm  our  markets,  the  only  way  in  which  any  such  reduction  can  be 
afiected  is  by  abolishing  the  existing  restrictions,  and  allowing  the  planters  to  furnish  them- 
selves with  tAe  materials  necessary  for  their  manufiwture  at  the  lowest  rate,  and  to  dispose 
of  their  produce  in  the  state  and  at  the  places  they  prefer. 

The  vexatious  regulations  now  alluded  to,  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  imposed  to  benefit 
the  mother  country  at  the  expense  of  the  colonies.  There  haa,  however,  been,  in  this  r^ 
spcct,  a  reciprocity  of  injuries.  Being  obliged  to  buy  whatever  they  wanted  in  the  markets 
ii  die  mother  country,  the  colonists  early  succeeded  in  obtaining,  what,  indeed,  could  not, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  be  denied  to  them,  the  monopoly  of  these  markets  for 
the  sole  oi  their  peculiar  prodtictions.  And  hence  the  high  discriminating  duties  on  foreign 
sugars,  cofiee,  timber,  d&c  Owing  to  the  very  great  fertility  of  the  colonies  of  Demerara, 
Berbice,  dec.,  acquired  during  the  late  war,  the  exclusion  of  foreign  sugar  has  not  latterly 
been  so  great  a  burden  as  it  used  to  be,  though  it  still  occ-asions  an  enhancement  of  its  price. 
But  there  are  no  palliating  circumstances  about  the  discriminating  duty  on  foreign  timber. 
Not  satisfied  with  giving  the  Canadians  an  unfiur  advantage  in  the  markets  of  the  West  In- 
dies, we  give  them  asUU  more  unjustifiable  advantage  in  those  of  England.  It  was  proved  in 
evidence  taken  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  timber  from  Canada  is  not  half 
so  durable  as  that  from  the  Baltic,  and  is,  bestdes|  pecuUsrW  liable  to  dry  rot  It  is  no* 
allowed  U»be  used  in  the  building  of  ships  for  the  navy,  and  is  rejected  by  all  the  more 
respectable,  hooie^iailderat  and  T«tt  wider  the  mipenMe  pietaxi  of  giving  employment  ta 
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nw  mills  m  Canada,  and  to  a  few  thousand  tons  of  additional  shipping,  we  actoaliy  farod 
the  ose  of  this  worthless  article,  hj  imposing  a  discriminating  duty  of  no  less  than  46c  a 
load  on  all  timber  from  the  north  of  Europe.  It  has  been  shown,  by  papen  laid  before  par- 
liament,  that  were  the  same  duty  laid  on  timber  from  Canada  that  is  laid  on  timber  from  ^e 
Baltic,  the  revenue  would  gain  l,500,000iL  a  year,  while  the  durability  of  our  al^  and 
houses  would  be  doubled. — (For  a  further  discussion  of  this  subject,  see  Tim  a  as.) 

These  restrictions  tend  to  render  the  colony  trade  a  source  of  loss,  and  of  irritation  and 
disgust  to  all  parties.  In  other  respects,  too,  their  influence  is  most  peraicioua.  80  long  as 
the  colonies  arc  prevented  firom  purchasing  hunher,  previsiens,  &&  in  the  cheapest  marksls^ 
,and  as  their  trade  continues  subjected  to  regulations  injurions  to  their  interests,  they  ar9ju^ 
tified  in  resisting  all  efforts  to  make  them  contribute  any  thing  oonsidenibie  io  the  expenses 
of  the  armaments  required  for  their  protection.  '^Attempts,!'  said  Lord  PahnMBton,  **  have 
been  made  in  all  the  West  India  islands  to  induce  them  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the 
establishments;  end  they  have  always  represented  that  their  means  cfdoiwf  m  toere  crip- 
fled  by  tfte  eommereial  arrangemente  of  the  mooter  eoutUry  ,•  they  have  said,  *Ify9u  tviU 
let  U9  trade  as  we  Uke^  and  coueet  our  own  custom  duties^  and  soaa,%oe  will  do  U»*^  And 
no  proposal  could  be  fairer. — (Finance  CommitieCt  Evidence,  p.  146.) 

The  expense  of  the  colonies  is  a  very  heavy  item  in  the  national  expendil»m*-<fiB'  mote 
80  than  is  generally  supposed.  Not  only  are  we  su^ected,  as  in  the  case  of  timber,  to  op* 
pressive  discriminating  duties  on  foreign  articles,  that  similar  arttdes  from  the  colonies  may 
enjoy  the  monopoly  of  our  markets,  but  we  have  to  defray  a  very  large  mun  on  aoooant  of 
their  military  and  naval  expenditure.  There  are  no  means  by  which  to  ealiinate  the  preoise 
amount  of  this  expense ;  but  it  is,  notwithstanding,  abundantly  certain,  that  Canada  and  the 
islands  in  the  Weat  Indies  cost  ns  annually,  in  military  and  naval  outlays,  upwarde  of  a 
million  and  a  half  in  time  of  peace,  exclusive  of  the  revenue  collected  m  them,  And  if  te 
this  heavy  expense  were  added  the  vast  additional  sums  their  defence  oosts  during  war,  the 
debtor  side  of  a  fidrly  drawn  up  colonial  budget  would  attain  to  a  very  fDrmidable  raagOH 
tude ;  and  one  which  we  apprdiend  could  not  possiUy  be  balanced. 

In  entertaining  this  opinion  we  are  not  singular.  **  U,"  said  Lord  Sfaeffiekl,  **  we  have  not 
purchased  our  experience  sufficiently  dear,  let  ns  derive  a  lesion  of  wisdom  from  the  mis- 
fortunes of  other  nations,  who,  Ifte  ns,  pursned  the  phantom  of  foreign  eonqnest  and  distant 
colonisation;  and  who,  in  the  end,  found  themselves  less  popukms,  opulent,  and  powerful 
By  the  war  of  1739,  which  may  be  tmly  called  an  American  contest,  we  incurred  a  debt  of 
upwards  <^  31,000,000/.;  by  the  war  of  1755  we  inouned  a  further  debt  of  71,5O0,00OiL; 
and  by  the  war  of  the  revolt  we  have  added  to  both  these  debts  nearly  100,000,000^  moiei 
And  thus  we  have  expended  a  for  larger  sum  in  defending  and  retaining  our  colonies,  than 
the  value  of  all  the  merchandise  we  have  ever  sent  them.  80  egregious  has  our  impolk^ 
been,  in  rearing  colonists  for  the  sake  of  their  custom !"— (OisMf  Cotnmeru  ofOeAmeri' 
can  States,  p.  240.) 

But  our  object  is  not  to  excite  unavailing  regrets  for  bygone  follies^  but  to  indnce  the  re* 
turn  to  a  better  system.  The  repeal  of  the  resUictions  on  the  colsny  trade  seems  indi^|)ensa- 
ble,  as  a  preliminary  to  other  reforms.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  legialatnre  has  lecog* 
nised  the  principle  of  this  repeal ;  and  until  it  has  taken  place,  or  the  eanathig  restrictions 
been  materially  modified,  we  shall  neither  be  able  to  rid  onraelves  of  the  discriminating  duties 
in  favour  of  colonial  products,  nor  to  make  the  ootonies  defray  any  ooosidefable  part  of  the 
expenditure  incurred  on  their  account 

If  there  be  no  room  for  surprise  at  the  complaints  so  constantly  put  forth  by  Ae  West  In» 
dians,  there  is  very  great  room  for  surprise  that  so  few  attempts  should  have  been  nwde  to 
redress  the  grievances  of  which  they  complain.  Met  in  every  quarter  by  the  keen  and  ae* 
tive  competition  of  the  Brazilians  and  Cubans,  who  have  been  emancipated  firom  the  tram- 
mels of  monopoly,  and  permitted  freely  to  resort,  whether-  as  buyera  or  seUeri,  to  every 
market,  the  planters  in  the  British  colonies  oonfcl  not  be  otherwise  than  depressed.  They 
have  been  made  the  victims  of  an  erroneous  system  of  policy ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the 
cireomstances  under  which  they  are  naturally  placed,  to  lead  to  a  belief  that  their  distreaaes 
are  incurable.  Were  they  permitted  freely  to  supply  themselves  with  stfch  articles  as  they 
require,  to  refine  their  sugar  in  the  islands,  and  were  the  exorbitant  duties  that  are  now  laid 
on  some  of  dieir  staple  products  adequately  reduced,  can  any  one  doubt  that  their  condition 
would  be  materially  improved  1  or  that  these  measures  would  not  equally  redound  to  the 
general  advantage  of  the  pnblici 

The  colonies  being  integral  parts  of  the  empire,  the  trade  with  them  should,  as  far  m  cir- 
cumstances will  permit,  be  conducted  on  the  footing  of  a  coasting  trade.  The  state  of  the 
revenue  requires  that  moderate  duties  should  be  laid  on  sugar,  oeOee,  and  mm,  when  im 
ported  into  Great  Britain  or  Ireland ;  but  the  duties  on  cotton,  cacao»  and  most  ocher  ooknial 
products,  might  be  repealed  without  injury  to  the  revenue,  and  with  advantage  te  all  parties. 
The  system  we  have  hitherto  punued  has  been  a  radteally  different  one,  and  in  most  respects 
Hie  reverse  jf  what  it  ought  to  have  been.    By  exetading  the  cehmists  from  ^  cheapest 
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BMifceta  for  fStmr  food  and  lamber,  we  have  ardfieiaQy  raiaed  the  tibet  of  fthek  prodaoe ;  and 
then,  to  protect  them  from  the  conaequenoea  of  audi  ahortFaightBd  poUcj,  we  give  them  a 
monopolj  of  the  Britiah  maiket !  It  ia  thua  that  one  unjuat  mndmridooa  regulation  ia  sure 
to  give  bhth  to  otheia;  and  that  tboae  who  depart  from  aound  principle  have  nothing  left  but 
to  endeaToar  to  bolator  up  one  abaardity  by  another.  It  ia  time,  aurely,  that  an  end  were 
put  to  ao  minooa  a  ayatem*  It  b  aa  much  for  the  intereat  aa  it  ia  the  duit/  of  England,  to 
ranove  all  reatrictioDa  from  the  eolonialB,  noi  eMential  for  the  aake  of  revenue ;  for  thia  ia  the 
mkfy  meaoa  by  which  ahe  can  provide  for  their  real  pro^erky,  and  rid  herself  of  tboae  mono- 
peto  that  form  the  heavieat  dog  upon  her  induatry. 

We  hope  it  will  not  be  aappoaad,  from  any  thmg  now  atatod,  that  we  eonaider  the  founda- 
tion of  colonial  eatabliahmenta  aa,  generally  apeaking,  ineipedient  We  entertain  no  such 
opiuioii.  It  ia  not  to  the  eambliahment  of  oelooiea,  provided  they  be  placed  in  advantageoua 
«itaattoDa»  bat  to  the  trammela  that  have  been  laid  on  their  induatry,  and  the  interference 
aoEercned  by  the  mother  coontriea  in  thdr  domeatic  concema,  that  we  object  Every  indi- 
vidnal  ought  to  have  IbH  liberty  to  leave  hia  native  eoontry ;  and  oecaaiona  very  frequently^ 
oceur,  when  goaemraanta  may  advanlageonaly  inteifore  to  aettle  emigranta  in  foreign  coun- 
triea,  and  when  the  ao«ndeat  policy  dictatea  the  propriety  of  their  aupporttng  and  protecting 
them  witU  they  are  in  a  aituation  to  aupport  and  protect  themaelvea.  Thfere  can  be  no  quea* 
tion  whatever  that  Europe  haa  been  prodigidnaly  benefited  by  the  eoloniaation  of  America. 
The  oolonjata  carried  the  arte,  the  adencea,  the  language,  and  the  religion  of  the  moat  civi- 
liied  communitiea  of  the  Old  Wo^ld  to  regiona  of  vast  extent  and  great  natural  fertility,  oc- 
cupied only  by  a  &w  miaerable  savagea.  The  empire  of  civilisation  haa  in  consequence 
been  immeaaoraUy  extended:  and  while  the  experienoe  affi>rded  by  the  riae  and  progreaa 
of  communitiea  placed  under  anch  novel  dreomatances^  haa  aerved  to  ehicidate  and  eatabliah 
many  moat  important  and  fundamental  prindplea  in  government  and  legiaiation,  Europe  haa 
been  enriched  by  the  vaat  variety  of  new  prodocts  America  has  affi>rded  to  atimulate  the  in- 
?eoti«a  powen  of  geniua,  and  to  lewaid  the  patient  hand  of  induatry. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  advantagea  hitherto  derived  from  the  eoloniaation  of 
Aaoerioa,  they  aie  tiittng  compared  to  what  they  would  have  been,  had  the  European  powers 
left  the  coiomata  at  liberty  to  svail  thamadvea  of  dl  the  advantagea  of  thdr  aituation,  and 
•voided  encttmbering  thamadvea  with  the  government  of  extenaive  territoriea,  8,000  milea 
distaDt.  Fortnnatdy,  however,  a  new  era  is,  at  length,  begun-^iVoviM  tael&rum  naseilur 
9nh  /  The  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  Ameriea  b  deatroyed^  and  her  independence  achieved. 
Prom  Canada  to  Cirpe  Horn,  every  port  ia  ready  to  lecdve  adventurera  from  Europe;  and 
a  boondieaa  field  has,  fai  eonsequenoa,  been  opened  for  the  reception  of  our  surplus  popula- 
tion, aad  for  the  advantageoua  anptoyment  of  European  arts,  capital,  and  akilL  The  few  re- 
mania  of  the  old  colonid  aystem  which  atiU  exiat,  and  which  are  prindpally  to  be  found  in 
the  mercantila  policy  of  thia  oountiy  and  France,  cannot  be  of  kmg  damtion.  Their  mia- 
diievoaa  operation  ia  no  longer  doobtfrki ;  and  they  will  diaappear  according  aa  the  know- 
ledge of  aonnd  eommeidd  prindplea  ia  aiore  generally  diffiMod, 

Afavery.— dinoe  the  publication  of  the  former  edition  of  thia  work,  a  law  haa  been  made 
which  will  efiect  a  radied  change  in  the  condition  of  aoaaty  in  the  Britbh  Weat  Indiea. 
The  abolitioB  of  the  alave  trade  haa  been  eonavnnated  by  the  act  for  the  freedom  of  the  un- 
happy peisona  now  in  a  atate  of  bondage.  The  atatute  8  dt  4  Will.  4.  c  78.  enacts,  that  on 
the  let  of  Auguat,  1884^  alaveiy  ia  to  eeaae  throughout  the  British  dominiona,  and  that  the 
then  existing  ahivea  are  to  become  apprentieed  labourera;  the  term  of  their  appranticeahip 
partly  oeadng  on  the  let  of  August,  1838,  and  partly  on  the  lat  of  Auguat,  1840;  when  the 
black  and  eokMrad  popuUdon  will  become  altogether  free.  A  aum  of  20y000,000£  is  to  be 
diatribufiBd  in  certain  proportiona,  and  aceoiding  to  certain  conditiona,  to  the  planters,  as  a 
compensation  for  the  loaa  of  thdr  alavea^— (See  article  9latk8  akd  Slavx  TnAOB.) 

Such  are  the  prominent  foaturea  of  this  fomoua  atatnte,  by  which  the  Britiah  parliament 
iMa  endeavoured  at  once  to  oMat  and  aatisfy  the  ddoM  of  humanity  and  juatiee.  The  pay- 
aient  of  S0/)00,000/L  to  the  eokmista,  though  not  more  than  they  wera^foirly  entitled  to,  ia» 
perfaapa,  the  moat  atriking  inatance  to  be  met  with  m  hiatofy,  of  a  rsaokition  to  vindicate  and 
maintain  the  right  of  property ;  and  reflects  m  moch  eredit  on  the  wisdom  aa  on  the  liberality 
of  the  British  nation.     * 

Nothing  but  vague  oonjectnrea  oan,  of  oouiae,  be  indulged  in  aa  to  the  fiiture  working  of 
thia  meaaure  in  the  eokmiaa.  We  believe,  however,  that  those  who  have  contended  that  it 
will  not  be  produetivv  of  any  foiling  off  in  the  induatry  of  the  blacks  will  be  found  to  have 
taken  a  very  erroneona  view  of  the  matter.  Pieki  labour  in  the  West  Indies  haa  hitherto 
been  ahraya  aasodated  with  alavary  and  degradation,  and  been  enforced  by  the  hah.  The 
foir  inforenee,  eonaaqnantly,  ia,  that  when  the  fettan  are  atruek  off  the  slave,  and  he  ia  left 
to  follow  hk  own  incHnationa,  he  will  be  dedrooa  of  eacaping  from  what  he  cannot  fiiii  to 
eonaider  an  ignomintoua  ocoupatioa.  Neoeaaity»  no  doubt,  will  prairent  him  from  becoming 
altogether  indolent;  hot  the  eflaot  will  in  thia,  aa  in  other  inatanoea,  be  proportioned  to  ita 
cauaa :  and  neeeadiy  in  the  Weat  Indiaa  ia  veiy  different  from  neoaadty  in  Europe.  Moat 
4i^klaa  thitf  aaa  hwm  df  ainoil  indisiwmabfo,  would  thwia  be  nftijlwc  ffK"T^*T*"^*** »  and  thoaa 
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e«ential  to  mbnrtenoe  may  be  procured  with  lev  certaiolj  than  half  die  labour  Ullieito  «r- 
actod  from  the  slavea.  At  aome  future  period,  perfaapa,  when  the  reeoUectioii  of  their  degn- 
dation  has  begun  to  ftde,  and  a  tacte  for  conireniencea  and  gratifications  has  been  introdnoed 
amongst  them,  they  may  become  more  industrious ;  but  this  is  a  distant  and  a  veiy  mieeftain 
prospect  We,  therefore,  look,  at  first,  for  a  very  e^msMecmbie  decline  in  the  industiy  of  the 
slaves,  and  a  proportional  falinig  off  in  the  exports  from  the  islands.  It  will  give  as  pleaaure 
should  our  anticipations  be  disappointed ;  and  assuredly  we  do  net  state  them  by  way  of  ob- 
jection to,  or  deduction  from,  tbe  great  measure  of  emaneipatieii.  It  wonkl  be  mwMtrous 
to  suppose  that  we  might  retain  above  750,000  of  oor  feUow-creatnres  in  a  state  of  bond- 
age, for  no  better  reason  than  thai  sugar  might  be  aeot  to  Eogfamd  fimm  Jsottica  or  Baiba- 
does,  rather  than  firom  India,  Java,  or  Cuba. 

For  further  information  on  this  subject,  we  beg  to  vefer  our  readen  to  an  crtide  oo  Ciol^ 
nial  Poiia/,  in  No.  84.  of  the  Edioborgh  Review,  to  the  chapter  on  CoUmim,  m  Sir  Henry 
Pamells  invaluable  work  on  *<  Financial  fiefarm,"  and  to  the  ParliameBlary  Paper  No.  130i 
Sess.  1831.  This  paper,  being  prepared  by  a  oommitteeof  West  India  merehanta  and  plan»> 
ers,  occasionally,  probably,  exaggerates  tbe  injury  they  soatain  firom  the  existing  ragulaliotts ; 
it  is,  however,  a  very  instroccive  and  valuable  docoment.  Boma  of  the  previous  sUtamaota 
■re  taken  from  tbe  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Reokwf  but  we  are  aot,  on  that  account,  liabie 
to  the  charge  of  appropriating  the  labours  of  others. 

in.  Maovitvds,  Pofulatiov,  TftAiiE,  XTC.  or  THE  Britisii  CoioirnEi. 

Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  the  United  States  the  cohmias  of  Great  Biitaui,  exdnaiva  of 
India,  exceed  in  number,  extent,  and  value,  those  of  every  odier  country.  Previottdy,  in- 
deed, to  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  oontesta,  the  colonial  dominions  of  Spain  far  exceeded 
in  extent  and  importance  those  of  any  other  power.  But  Cuba,  Poito  Rico^  and  the  Philip 
pine  Islands,  are  now  all  that  remain  to  her.  Theas^  indeed,  are  very  valuaMe  poflaaasioQi^ 
though  inferior  to  those  of  England. 

(1.)  North  American  Coltmies^^ln  North  America  we  possess  the  provmeaa  of  Lower 
and  Upper  Canada,  Nova  Scotia^  andHNew  Brunswick,  with  their  dependendea.  The  ntn^ 
tion  and  boundaries  of  these  provinces  will  be  more  easily  learned  from  the  inspectkni  of  the 
accompanying  map,  than  th^  could  be  from  any  description.  The  shores  of  Nova^deolia 
and  New  Brunswick  sre  washed  by  tht  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  the  noble  river  8C  Lawrence^ 
by  its  communication  with  the  great  American  lakes,  gives  to  Canada  aU  the  benefits  of  a 
most  extensive  inland  navigation,  and  forms  a  natural  outlet  for  her  surplus  produce,  aa  well 
as  for  the  surplus  produce  of  that  part  of  tbe  United  States  which  is  washed  by  iW  lakes. 
There  is  every  variety  in  the  soil  and  climate  ef  these  regions.  In  Lower  Canada,  the  winter 
is  very  severe.  The  sorftce  of  (he  countiy  is  covered  with  snow  for  neariy  half  the  year. 
From  the  hegfaining  of  December  to  the  middle  of  April,  the  St  Lawrence  ia  fronen  over,  and 
affords  a  smooth  and  convenient  passage  for  the  sledges  by  which  it  is  then  covered.  Bel 
though  severe,  the  climate  is  far  from  being  unhealthy,  or  disagreeable.  The  weather  is 
generally  clear  and  bracing;  and  the  labour  of  aitisaas,  at  their  ooinlooremployneata,  it 
rarely  suspended  for  many  days  in  successien.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the  ioe  in  the  latter 
end  of  April,  or  the  beginning  of  May,  the  powers  of  vegetation  almost  immedietelyTesitme 
their  activity,  and  bring  on  the  fine  eeaam  with  a  mpid%  that  ia  astoniahing  to  a  etranger. 
The  hig^iest  temperature  in  I^ower  Canada  varies  from  9fi<'  to  109°  of  PahrenhMt;  but  the 
purity  of  the  atmosphere  abates  the  eppreaaive  heat  that  is  fielt  in  most  conntries  where  the 
mercury  ranges  so  high;  and  the  weather  is,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  pleasanL  In  1S14,  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  province  of  Lower  Canada  contained  about  985,000  inhabtteato;  at 
present  the  number  may  amount  to  about  580,000.  The  population  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence. 

That  part  of  the  province  of  Upper  Canada,  which  stretches  from  Lake  Simcoe  and  the 
rivers  Trent  and  Severn,  westward  to  Lake  Huron  and  the  St.  OUir  River,  and  aouthvrard 
to  Lake  Erie,  and  part  of  Lake  Ontario,  has  a  soU  of  extmordioaiy  ievtility,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  wheat,  and  every  sort  of  grain.  '^Thp  diaaate,"  ssyi 
Mr.  Bouchette,  surveyor-general  of  Lower  Canada,  ^  is  so  particularly  salubrious,  tiiat  epi- 
demic diseases,  either  among  men  or  cattle,  are  almost  entirely  unknown.  Ito  influence  oa 
tbe  fertility  of  tbe  soil  is  more  generally  perceptible  than  it  is  in  Lower  Canada,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  congenial  to  vegetation  in  a  much  superior  degree.  The  winters  are  shorter,  and 
not  always  mariced  with  audi  rigour  as  in  the  latter*  The  duration  of  frost  is  always  ao- 
companied  with  a  fine  clear  sky  fuid  a  dry  atmosphere.  Tbe  spring  opens,  and  the  resump* 
tion  of  agricultural  labours  takes  place,  from  6  weeks  to  2  months  earher  than  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  Quebec  The  summer  heate  rarely  {)revail  to  excess,  and  the  antomns  an 
usually  very  friendly  to  the  harveeta,  aad  fiivouiable  for  aoeoring  alt  the  late  cropa."— 
{ Bouchette* t  Thpograpkieal  Deeeriptwn  of  Canada,  p.  695.)  The  ground  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie,  as  ht  west  as  the  junedon  of  the  Thames  with  the  St  Clak 
Lakc^ia  laid  o«t  la  lMnHiaps>«ad  yaitlyaellM.    But  <h»  pdputattimii  aovsiy  duaat 
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not,  on  an  average,  to  amoant  to  more  than  twenty  persons  to  a  square  mile,  in  settled 
townships;  while  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  snch,  that  120  persons  to  a  square  mile  would  not 
be  a  dense  population.  To  the  north  of  the  River  Thames,  along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Clair, 
and  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  round  to  the  River  Severn,  and  Uience  to  the  river  that  joins 
Lake  Nippissing  and  Lake  Huron,  is  a  boundless  extent  of  country  that  is  almost  entirely 
unoGcuiHod.  The  interior  of  this  space  has  hitherto  been  but  imperfectly  explored ;  but  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Clair  and  the  shores  of  I^ake  Htiron  afford  the  finest  situations  for  settle- 
ments. The  soil  ia  in  many  places  of  tha  greatest  fertility,  the  river  and  lake  teem  with  fish, 
and  eveiy  variety  of  the  beat  timber  is  found  b  the  greatest  profusion.  In  1783,  the  settlers 
IB  Upper  Canada  were  estimated  at  only  10,000 :  fn  1825  they  amounted  to  upwards  of 
157,000;  and  now  amount,  according  to  Mr.  M'Gregor,  to  above  300,000:  a  miserably 
small  populadon  for  a  country  that  conkl  easily  support  many  miliums  of  inhabitants  in  a 
4ate  of  the  greatest  comfort 

Tha  winters  in  the  provinces  of  PTova  Scotia  and  New  Bronswick  are  more  severe  than  in 
Upper  Canada,  and  they  are  a  good  deal  infested  with  fogs  and  mists.  But  their  proximity 
to  England,  and  their  favounble  situation  for  the  fishing  business,  give  theip  considerable 
advantages. 

&»  addition  to  the  above,  we  possess  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory ^-*a  tract  of  vast  extent, 
but  situated  in  an  inhospitable  climate,  and  worth  very  little  except  as  hunting  grounds. 
We  also  possess  the  large  lalands  of  Newfoundland  and  Cape  Breton ;  but  the  soil  is  bar- 
van,  and  ikb  climate  aevera  and  foggy ;  so  that  they  are  valuable  principally  as  fishing  sta- 
tions. 

We  extract  from  the  valoable  work  of  Mr.  M'Gregor  on  British  North  America  (2d  eL 
yd.  u,  p.  589.^  the  following  statistical  Table,  representing  the  population,  stock  of  cattle, 
culttvaied  land,  dec.  in  the  dlfi&rent  provmces  in  1832 : — 


Upper  Canada     ... 
Onaada     -          -          -          - 
New  Brmi»w*ek  -          •          . 
Nova  Bcotrn        -          .  •        . 
Prince  Edward  Island    - 
Newfbnodknd  and  Labrador    - 

Total       - 

blMbiiua. 

tknm. 

n.ni«d 
Caul*. 

Bop. 

Steep. 

Acm  coW. 
vatod. 

S10,0M 
590,000 
110,000 
196,000 
35.000 
76,000 

M^aso 

186,000 

1«,000 

10.000 

4,900 

600 

314.693 
440,000 

87,000 
144,796 

82,000 
8,000 

880,000 

390,000 
69,000 
W,214 
30,000 
16,000 

IIIIII 

1,800,000 
2,125,000 
365,000 
308,964 
180,000 
45,000 

1,307,000 

196,480  1     986,488 

1    779,214 

1,847.668 

4,913,964 

Jfmm:^  of  MimifrtuiU.-^Thdn  emigrated  to  the  Brhlsh  Oolonks  in  NorUi  America  in 


Indivldaals. 
1831         66,067 
1888         66,.'I39 
(PaW.  PapT,  No.  696.  Sess.  1833.) 


lodlviduals*.  ^     Individuals. 

18M  8,741  1828         12,084 

18d         18,818  1^29         13.307 

1827         18,648  1830         30,774 

or  tliese,  the  freat  majority  bave  bem  destined  for  Upper  CaBada.~-(For  tlie  total  emigration  from 
the  United  Kinfdom,  see  PASsaaosas.) 

Information  f{«r  Emigrants  to  British  l^orth  America,—4n  the  latter  part  of  1631,  a  set 
«f  oommissioneni  were  appointed  bv  government  for  the  purpose  of  digesting  plana  of  emi- 
gration, prociying  information  useml  for  emigrants,  Ac  On  the  9th  of  February,  1832, 
they  iaaaed  the  following  paper,  the  atatements  in  which  may  be,  conaequently,  regarded  aa 
quite  authentic 

Colonial  Ofict,  8tJk  of  FthrvAry^  1838. 

Tlie  object  of  the  present  notice  is  to  afford  eneb  Information  a*  is  tikely  to  benseftU  to  persons  who 
ieslre  either  to  emigrate,  or  to  sttlst  others  to  emigrate,  to  the  Britieh  poeeesfiions  in  North  America. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seeme  desirable  to  define  the  nature  of  tha  aMlstanee  lo  be  expected  fVom  go- 
mrmaonx  by  persons  proceedhig  to  these  coinaies.  No  pernniary  aid  will  be  allowed  by  government 
to  emigrants  to  the  North  American  colonies  ;  nor  afker  their  arrival  will  they  receive  grants  of  land, 
«t  fftfts  of  tools,  or  a  supply  of  proviAiona.  Hopes  of  all  these  things  have  been  somKiinies  held  oat 
to  emigrants  by  epeetriators  in  this  eonniry.  desirous  of  making  a  oroflt  by  their  conveyance  to  North 
America,  and  willing  for  that  purpose  to  delude  them  with  unfooA^ed  expeeUtions.  regardlosif  of  their 
subsequent  disappointment.  But  the  wish  of  government  is  to  furnish  those  who  emigrate  with  a 
real  knowledse  or  the  circumstances  they  will  find  in  the  countries  to  which  they  are  goin^. 

No  assistance  of  the  extraordinary  extent  above  described  is  allowed,  became,  in  colonies,  where 
tlnse  who  desire  to  work  cannot  fiiil  to  do  well  fhr  tbemseives,  none  such  is  needed.  I^and.  indeed, 
oaed  fnmerly  to  be  granted  gratuitousljr ;  but  when  it  was  talcen  by  poor  people,  they  found  that  ibey 
had  no4  the  raeaas  of  living  during  the  interval  necessary  to  raise  tlirir  crops  ;  and  further,  that  they 
knew  not  eoongb  of  the  manner  of  farming  in  the  colonies,  to  make  any  progress.  After  all.  there- 
fors^they  were  obliged  to  work  fbr  wages,  until  they  could  mnke  a  few  saviucs,  and  could  learn  a 
Itltla  of  the  way  of  farming  in  Canada.  But  now,  land  is  not  disposed  of  f>xccpt  by  sale.  The  produce 
of  sales,  although  the  priee  Is  very  moderate,  is  likelv  to  become  a  considerable  Aind,  which  can  be 
turned  to  the  benefit  of  the  coloBies,and  therefore  of  the  emigrants ;  while  yet  no  hardship  is  inflicted 
en  As  noor  aarinant.  who  wiU  work  for  wages  Juat  as  he  did  before,  and  may  after  a  while  acquire 
jmd«it  land  be  his  object,  by  the. savings  which  the  high  wages  in  these  colonies  enable  him  speedily 
lomake. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  govenMnent  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  away  land  in  a  country, 
where,  by  tha  lowness  of  its  price,  the  plentifulness  of  work,  and  high  rate  af  wages,  an  industriooa 
anan  ean  earn  enoogb  la  a  few  seasons  to  become  a  fVeeholder  by  means  of  his  own  acquisitions. 

Xtia  laM  whieh  U  ton  sale  wiU  be  open  to  pahttc«ompetiiioaf  and  of  co«rse,  tbeiefore,  iu  price 
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mst  depend  upon  tlie  oilbii  tlMt  imy  be  mede  i  bat  ft  wUI  Mnentlly-  not  be  nold  Ibr  lete  tban  from  4r.  to 
ftf.  per  acre  ;  and  in  titualions  where  roads  have  been  made,  or  the  ffround  haa  been  partially  cleared, 
the  common  prices  lately  have  been  7«.  6d.,  10«.,  and  lis.  Further  partictilara  will  be  beat  learned 
upon  the  spot,  where  erery  endeavour  will  be  made  to  meet  the  different  cireometaBees  and  viewe 
of  different  purchasers. 

Although  government  will  not  make  any  gifts  at  the  public  expense  to  emigrants  to  North  America, 
agents  will  be  maintained  at  the  princlnal  colonial  ports,  whose  duty  it  will  be,  without  fee  or  reward 
from  private  individuals,  to  protect  emigrants  against  imposition  upon  their  first  landing,  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  demand  for  labour  in  different  districts,  to  point  out  the  uMst  advantageous  routes,  aaid 
to  furnish  them  generally  with  all  useAil  advice  upon  the  objects  which  they  have  bad  in  view  in 
emigrating:  and  when  a  private  engagement  cannot  be  Immediately  obtained,  employment  win  bo 
afforded  on  some  of  the  public  works  in  progress  in  the  colonies.  Persons  newly  arrived  ahoold  not 
omit  to  consult  the  government  agent  for  emigrants,  and  as  much  as  possible  should  avoid  detention 
In  the  ports,  where  they  are  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  impositions,  and  of  pretexts  for  keepli)g  Uiem  at 
taverns  till  any  money  they  may  possess  has  been  expended.— For  the  same  purpose  or  guarding 
agalnft  the  frauds  practised  on  new  comers,  and  of  preventiag  an  Improvident  expenditure  at  the  first 
moment  of  arrival,  it  seems  very  desirable  that  individuals  who  may  wish  to  furnish  emifranta  with 
money  for  their  use  in  the  colony  stionld  have  the  means  of  making  the  money  payable  there,  Instead 
of  giving  It  Into  the  hands  of  the  emigrants  in  this  country.  The  commissioners  for  emigration  aro 
engaged  in  effecting  general  arrangements  fiw  this  purpose,  and>dtte  notice  will  be  given  to  the  pubUe 
when  they  f liall  be  completed.  Agents  for  emigration  have  been  appointed  at  Bt.  John's,  St.  An- 
drew's, and  Miramichi  bi  New  Brunswick,  and  at  Quebec  and  York  in  Canada.  On  the  whole  sub- 
lectof  the  manner  of  proceedine  upon  landing,  it  may  be  observed,  in  conclusion,  that  no  eflhrt  will 
be  spared  to  exempt  emigrants  from  any  necessity  foi  delay  at  the  place  of  dieembarkation,  and  from 
onceriaintv  as  to  the  opportunities  of  at  once  turning  their  labour  to  account. 

After  this  explanation  of  the  extent  of  the  aid  to  bo  expected  from  government,  the  following  state- 
ments are  subjoined  of  tbo  ordinary  charges  for  passage  to  the  North  American  colonies,  as  well  a« 


of  the  usual  rates  of  wages  and  usual  prices  In  them,  in  order  that  every  individual  aiav  have  tiM 
means  of  Judging  for  himself  of  the  inducements  to  emigrate  to  these  parts  of  the  British  dominlona. 

PcfM4if-«.— Passages  to  Quebec  or  New  Brunswick  may  either  be  engaged  inclvfim  of  provisions,  or 
txeliuive  of  provisions,  in  wblch  case  the  ship  owner  finds  nothing  but  water,  fuel,  and  bed  places, 
without  bedding.  Children  under  14  years  of  age  are  charged  one  half,  and  under  7  years  of  age  oiw 
third,  of  the  f\ill  price ;  and  for  children  under  IS  months  of^age  no  charge  is  made.  Upon  these  con- 
ditions the  price  of  passage  from  London,  or  fh>m  places  on  the  east  coast  of  Great  Britain,  has  gene- 
rally Veen  (U.  with  provisions,  or  U.  without.  From  Liveipool,  Greenock,  and  the  principal  ports  of 
Ireland,  as  the  chances  of  delay  are  fewer,  the  charge  is  somewhat  lower ;  this  year  it  will  probably 
be  from  V.  toS/.  lUs.  without  provisions,  or  from  4/.  to  SI.  Including  provisions.  It  is  possible  that  in 
March  and  April  passages  may  be  obtained  from  Dublin  for  3fii*.  or  even  80«.;  but  the  prices  always 
grow  higher  as  the  season  advances.  In  ships  sailing  from  Scotland  or  Ireland,  it  has  mostly  beea 
the  cnstom  for  paesencere  to  find  their  own  provisions :  but  this  practice  has  not  been  so  general  in 
London  ;  and  some  8h4>  owners,  seosiUo  of  the  dangerous  mistakes  which  may  be>made  In  this  mat* 
ter  through  Ignorance,  are  very  averse  to  receive  passengers  who  will  not  agree  to  be  vletualled  1^ 
the  ship.  Those  who  do  resolve  to  stipply  their  own  provisions,  should  at  least  be  eareftil  not  to  lay 
In  an  insufficient  stock ;  50  days  Is  the  shortest  period  for  which  it  is  safb  to  provide  i  and  fkom  U»a- 
don  the  passage  is  sometimei  prolonged  to  75  days. 

The  best  months  for  leaving  England  are  certainly  March  and  April ;  the  later  eintf  rants  do  not  flml 
employment  so  abundant,  and  have  less  time  In  the  colony  before  the  eommencemem  or  winter. 

Various  frauds  are  attempted  upon  emigrants,  which  can  only  be  einsctually  defeated  by  the  good 
aense  of  the  parties  against  whom  they  are  contrived.  Sometimes  agents  take  payment  from  the 
emigrant  for  hia  paseage,  and  then  recommend  him  to  some  tavern,  where  he  hi  deumed  from  day  to 
day  ifnder  fklse  pretences  for  delay,  until,  befoce  the  departure  of  the  ship,  the  whole  of  his  money  ie 
extracted  from  him.  This  of  course  cannot  happen  with  agents  connected  with  respectable  bonsee  i 
but  the  bestsecurity  Is  to  name  tn  the  bargain  for  passages  particular  day,  after  which,  whether  or  not 
the  ship  sails,  the  paftsenger  is  to  be  received  on  board  and  victualled  bv  the  owvete.  In  this  manner 
the  emiff rant  cannot  be  Intentionally  brought  to  the  place  of  embarkation  too  soon,  and  be  compelled 
to  spend  his  monev  at  public  houses,  by  false  accounts  of  the  time  of  sailing;  for  from  the  very  day 
of  his  arrival  at  the  oort,  beint  the  day  previously  agreed  upon,  the  ship  becomes  his  home. 

The  conveyance  of  paseengers  to  the  British  possessions  in  North  Ameriea  is  regulated  by  an  aet 
of  parliament  (9  Geo.  4.  e.  Si.),  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal  provisions :—^hipa  are  not 
allowed  to  carry  passengers  to  these  colonies  unless  they  be  of  the  height  of  5i  fbet  between  decks  ; 
and  they  must  not  carry  more  than  3  passengers  for  every  4  tons  of  the  registered  burden }  there  m«« 
be  on  board  at  least  50  gallons  of  pure  water,  and  50  lbs.  of  bread,  biscuit,  oatmeal,  or  bread  staff  for 
each  passenger.  When  the  ship  carries  the  full  number  of  passengers  allowed  by  law,  no  part  of  th« 
cargo,  and  no  stores  or  provisions,  may  be  carried  between  decks ;  but  if  there  be  less  than  the  com- 
pl<!ie  number  of  passengers,  goods  may  be  stowed  between  decks  In  a  proportion  not  exoeeding  leii. 
bical  foet  for  each  passenger  wanting  of  the  highest  number.  Masteie  of  vessels  who  land  paMeagen 
unless  with  their  own  consent,  at  a  place  diffisrent  from  that  orhrlnallv  agreed  upon,  are  sublect  to  a 
penalty  of  SQ2.,  recoverable  by  summary  process  before  %  justices  of  the  peaA  in  any  of  the  North 
American  colonies. 

The  enforcement  of  this  law  rests  chiefly  with  the  officers  of  hfai  Majeatv's  customs  f  and  persona 
having  complaints  to  make  of  its  infk^ction,  should  address  themselves  to  the  nearest  Costom-houee. 

Besides  the  sea  voyage  ttom  England,  persons  proceeding  lo  Canada  should  be  provided  wkh  the 
means  of  paving  for  the  Journey  which  they  may  have  to  make  after  their  arrival  at  Quebea.  Tha 
cost  of  this  Journey  must,  of  courae,  depend  upon  the  sltnatioa  of  the  place  where  the  IndivMaal  may 
find  employment,  or  where  he  may  have  previously  formed  a  wish  tosetile ;  but  to  all  it  will  probebhr  be 
useful  to  possess  the  following  report  of  the  prices  of  coo  veyance,  during  the  last  season,  on  the  rome  mua 
Qnel>ec  to  York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Gaaada.  From  Quebec  to  Montreal  (180  miles),  by  steam-boat, 
tlie  charge  for  an  adult  was  Of.  M. ;  fVom  Montreal  to  Prescott  (IM  miles),  bv  boats  or  bargee,  7e.  ; 
from  Prescott  to  York  C^SO  miles),  by  steamboat,  7s.  The  journey,  performed  in  this  manner,  usually 
eccupiefl  10  or  19  days :  adding,  therefore.  Its.  for  provisions,  the  total  cost  from  Quebec  to  York  (a 
distance  of  550  miles)  may  be  stated,  according  to  the  charges  oflaet  rear,  at  li.  lU.  M.  Persona  who 
are  possessed  of  sufficient  means  prefer  to  travel  by  land  that  part  of  the  route  where  the  Rlv^r  8t. 
Lawrence  is  not  navigable  by  steam-boats,  and  the  journey  is  then  usually  performed  In  0  days,  at  « 
cost  of  fit.  It  must  be  observed,  that  the  prioes  of  conveyance  are  necesearily  floetoatfaiB,  and  that 
the  foregoing  account  la  only  presented  as  sufficiently  aooarate  foi  purposes  of  information  in  thla 
country,  lenving  it  to  the  government  agent  at  Quebec  to  supply  emigrants  with  more  exaet^panictt* 
lars,  acf  or.ling  to  the  clreumstanres  of  the  time  at  which  they  may  arrive. 

Faus  of  trafTtaand  Mufket  iVire«.— The  colonies  in  North  America,  to  whleh  emlgrantecaB  vHh 
advantage  proceed,  are  Lower  Cnnada,  Upper  Canada,  and  New  Brunswick.  From  the  repofie  i«« 
ceived  from  the  other  British  eoloales  in  North  AsMrica,  aaMety,  Pviaca  Bdw«ri*s  Islaad,-Bewibhnd< 
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teBd,  Won  Seotia,  and  Oape  Breton,  It  Bpp«mni  that  they  do  not  eraitnln  tl^c  meane  either  of  affordini 
•nipioyment  at  wages  to  a  eoneideraUe  number  of  emigrants,  or  of  settling  them  upon  land. 

Upper  Cm«4s.— From  a  comparison  of  all  the  documents  before  the  commissioners  ft>r  emigration, 
n  appears  that  the  yearly  wages  of  labourers  in  Upper  Canada,  hired  by  the  year,  are  from  711.  to 
M  7a^       ineir  monthly  wages,  in  different  situations  and  at  different  seasons,  range  Oram  11. 10s.  to 

},A^'  month ;  and  that  daily  wages  range  from  *2g,  to  3s.  9d.  In  all  these  rates  of  wages,  board 
and  lodging  are  found  bv  the  employer.  Without  board,  daily  wages  vary  ftrom  3s.  M.  out  of  harvest 
to  9s.  during  hanrest ;  fir.  3id.,  besides  provisions,  is  sometimes  given  to  harvest  men.  The  wages  of 
iw««hank.  uiay  bs  suted  univenally  at  from  »#.  to  7s.  M.  per  day. 

The  followbig  Table  exhibits  the  lowest  and  the  highest  price  which  the  several  arUdes  therein 
BABed  bore,  during  the  year  1631,  in  each  of  the  principal  districta  of  Upper  Canada  x— 
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L  $.  d,       t^i,d. 

Wheat 

.   pvbiaM    0  5   O^to   0  10   0 

lUmA 

Mahta     • 

.'^-       04«-eso 

IIm€ 

CtoU 

_         0   1    6   ~   •  2   a 

MatlM 

Bvley    . 

—         »40   —    050 

«»rk 

PolJ'o« 

.      perewt    0    1    9   -    0   S   f 

VmI 

Buttn-  (frah}     • 

.         perlh.   0   0    »    -   0    1    0 

Flwff 

Ditto  («alt} 

C         OOS^OOIO 

S.lf  pork 

Ch»M 

.       _            004-907 

niti»(j«r     . 

K«»       • 

.    pcrdoMo   0   0    74-    0    1    0 

\fatt 

Dock*    • 

•       pwpur   0   S    0    -.   0   S   • 

Rjrfloo^         . 

fnwU     , 

.         -          0    1    «    ~    0   S  « 
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iOltflori 

Hty        . 

:    ■ir-rnr?'?.' 
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«iiw     . 
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<!•  COLONIES  AND 

Lnotr  Camadk.'^Vrmn  liOwer  Canada  the  eommiMloiien  (breaffntkn  havcnot  recehr«dtbe»fBc|al 
reports  which  were  required  from  the  North  American  coloniea,  (or  the  parpoee  of  conipilinc  the  pre 
sent  Btateinent.    They  believe,  however,  that  the  following  account  of  the  prices  of  grain  and  of 
wages  may  be  relied  apou  for  its  general  correctness : — 

s.    £. 
Wheat  •  -    perboahel  •  -  -  -    4    0 

Rye  -  -—  -  -  -_-Sa 

Maize  -  -  -  .  .  -  .    t    6 

Oats  -  «^  ,  -  -  -I> 

Wages  of  laboorera         -    per  day  -  -  -  •    1   • 

Ship-builders,  oarpeotars,  joiners*  coopers,  masoos,  and  taUors  -  -    6   0 

Jftro  Brum8wick.^T\ifi  following  Is  a  list  of  prices  compiled  from  documents  sent  tQ  from  varioiM 
parts  of  New  Brunswick  ;— 

Z.&d.  X.  «d. 

-  pw4n».1otf  0  010    to  0   1  • 

pertttM   »  S   S    ~  •   4   0 

.           024    —  040 

^           OS   0|—  0   4  0 

—            •«4^—  048 

•  p«;lQDttk   010   0   —  0  IT  8 

•  pwiwid    4  IS  0   —    6   S  0 
_  »00   —   SIOO 

•  pcrb«M    0   a   2   —   •  8  4 

•  ptrfauTcf    i    S   6 
.  -  Its 

perewt    0  16    0   —   OltO 

•  pw  H2  ll«.   0  10   0    —   0  12   0 
.       per  bMfd    0  IT   0   —    10   0 

^  0  10   0   —    0120 

Coals  are  sold  at  SOs.  per  ehaldron.  Honee  rent  ts  from  91.  to  (U.  per  annnm  fiir  ihrnilfes  oecupvinf 
one  room;  and  for  Ctmilies  occupying  two  rooms,  from  (H.  to  101.  Common  labourers  Mc«'ive  from 
Z$.  to4«.  a  day,  finding  their  own  xubsiAtence  ;  but  wh(*n  employed  at  the  ports  in  loading  vessels,  their 
sabsistenoe  is  found  for  theia.  Mechanics  receive  from  6s.  to  It.  6d.  per  day,  and  superior  workmen 
from  7«.  M.  to  10*. 

Upon  the  foreffoing  statements.  It  must  be  observed  that  emigrants,  especially  such  of  them  as  aro 
agricultural  labourers,  should  not  expect  the  highf>8t  wnees  nanit'd  until  tncy  have  become atciiKtomed 
to  the  work  of  the  colony.  The  mechanics  most  in  demand  are  those  connei'ted  with  the  business  of 
bouse-buUding.    Shoemakers  and  tailors,  aad  sliip -builders,  also  find  abundant  employment. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  hb  Majest^r**  chief  agent  for  the  auperuitendence  of  emigrants  in  Uppei 
nnd  Lower  Canada,  has  iwaed  thtt  following  informationi  dated  Quebec,  16th  of  July, 
1833. 

There  is  nothing  of  more  Importance  to  emigrants  on  arrhral  at  Quebec,  than  correct  information 
on  the  leading  points  connected  with  their  fhture  pursuits.  Manvhave  ouflfdred  inneh  by  a  want  of 
caution,  and  by  listening  to  the  opinions  of  interested  designing  charaeters,  who  freqiientqr  offer  their 
advice  unsolicited,  and  who  are  met  generally  about  wharfs  and  landing  places  frequented  by  strangers. 
To  guard  Piai3r?tnts  from  filling  into  such  <!rrorfl,  they  shoiili,  Innnediatelv  on  arrifal  at  Que- 
bec, proceed  to  the  office  of  the  chief  agent  for  craigT'ints  In  SauIt-au-Matclot  Street,  Ixiwer  Town, 
Wi>c<-e  every  information  requiaito  for  their  future  gtildnnee,  in  either  genhig  settlement  on  lands,  or 
obtaining  employmont  In  Upppr  or  Lower  Canada,  wiU  be  obtained  rratu.  On  your  route  from  Qua> 
bee  to  your  destination  yon  will  find  many  plins  and  schemes  offered  to  your  consideration,  bat  turn 
away  JTrom  them  unless  you  are  well  satisfied  of  the  purity  of  the  statements.  On  ail  oecasiono 
when  yon  stand  In  need  of  advice,  apply  to  thogovernujeot  agents. 

Emigrants  are  ihform«>d  that  ibey  may  rero^iin  on  board  nhlp  -18  honrs  after  arrival ;  nor  can  they 
be  deprived  of  any  of  their  OBual  accommodations  for  cooking  or  berthing  during  that  period ;  and  tM 
master  of  the  ship  is  bound  to  land  tlie  emigrants  and  their  baggH^/'^*  s/'AJV^'f  >  At  the  uaual  land- 
ing places  and  at  seasonaMe  hours. 

Hhould  you  require  to  change  ytnir  Knglish  money,  go  to  soma  respectable  merchant  or  to  the  banks. 
Tlie  currency  in  the  ('^nadas  is  at  the  rate  o(f*8.  the  dollar,  and  Is  called  II  ilifHX  currency;  at  present 
the  gold  sovereiflrn  is  worth  ^U.  currency  in  Montreal ;  in  New  York,  %*.  Is  calenlatcd  for  the  dollar  t 
hence  many  are  deceived  when  bearing  of  the  rates  of  labour,  4ce. :  is.  in  Caaa4a  la  eqoal  to  8s.  New 
York;  thus,  8«.  New  York  cnrrency  is  equivalent  to  iW.  Halifax  currency. 

Emigrants  who  wish  to  settla  in  iiowsr  Canada,  ov  tn  obtain  employment,  are  infbrmed  that  many 
desirable  situations  are  to  be  met  with.  Wild  lands  of  superior  quality  may  he  obtained  by  purchase 
on  very  eauy  torms  from  the  coniminsioners  of  Crown  fands  In  various  townsliipai  iaihe  province,  and 
good  farm  labourers  and  mechanics  are  much  in  request,  particularly  in  the  eastern  townf  hips,  where 
also  many  excellent  situations  and  Improved  fhrms  may  be  pnrchnsed  from  private  proprietors.    At  j 

the  Chambly  Canal  many  labourers  will  find  Immediate  employment.    In  every  fnrt  of  Upper  Canada 
the  demand  fbr  labourers  and  mechanics  is  also  very  groat.   AU  labouring  e:nigrants  who  reach  York,  j 

and  who  may  be  in  want  of  Immediate  employm«'nt.  will  be  prnvldpd  with  it  by  the  government.  Tho  ' 

principal  situations  in  Upper  Cunada  where  arrangf*menls  are  *nade  fbr  locating  emigrants,  are  In  the  i 

Rathurst,  Midland,  Newcastle.  Home,  London,  and  Wcfltern  dixtrlcts.  flettlnrs  with  means  will  have  I 

opportunitios  of  purchasinc  Crown  lands  In  several  parts  of  the  province  at  the  monthly  aalss,  j 

Information  of  which  may  be  obtahied  on  applicaiion  i  the  Crown  Land  Odice,.  Vork«  or  to  A.  B.  | 

Hawke,  Esq.  the  government  agent  for  emigrants  there,  to  whom  they  will  apply,  on  arrival,  for  such 
further  advice  as  tbev  may  require. 

Emigrants  proceeding  to  U|iper  Canada,  above  Kingston,  cither  by  the  Ottawa  or  St.  I*awrence 
route,  are  advised  to  supply  thnuiselves  with  provisions  at  Monireal,  such  as  bread,  tea«  sugar,  and  I 

butter,  which  they  will  purchase  cheaper  and  nf  bHtur  fwalihi  than  along  the  route.    Thev  are  also  ' 

particularly  cantioned  against  the  use  of  ardent  spiriis.  or  dnnliiag  cold  river  water,  or  lying  on  the  i 

banks  of  the  river  exposed  to  the  niffht  dews  ;  they  should  proceed  at  once  from  the  tteamboat  at  I 

Montreal  for  Lacbine,6  miles  above,  from  wlwnce  the  Durikam  and  steamboats  start  for  Prescott  and 
Bytown  daily. 

Emigrants  will  obtain  from  Mr.  John  Hays,  the  government  agent  kt  Lachlne,  such  advice  and 
asBistanco  as  they  may  require ;  and  they  will  find  thsre  a  convenient  barrack  log  house*  whero  those 
wishing  may  remain  for  the  night,  and  avoid  ^aposure  and  expense  of  lodgings.  Mr.  John  Paiton. 
the  government  agent  at  Prescott,  will  render  every  advice  and  assistance  to  emigrants. 

Labourers  or  mechanics  dependent  on  immediate  employment  are  requested  to  proceed  jmmedlatelf 
on  arrival  Into  (be  country.  The  chief  agent  will  cenaider  eneb  pessona  as  may  leitec  About  the  porta 
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or  landing  beyond  one  vetk  after  arrival  to  have  no  fiirther  daiins  on  the  protection  of  his  Majesty 'f 
agents  for  assistance  or  employment,  unless  they  have  been  detained  by  sickness  or  some  other  satis- 
factory cause. 

The  tbllowing  information  with  respect  to  Upper  Canada  haa  been  circulated  by  the  Ca- 
nada Company : — 

**  Persons  desirous  of  obtaining  employment,  and  having  the  means  of  emigrating  to  Upper  Canada, 
may  get  work  at  high  prices  compared  with  what  they  have  been  accustomed  to  receive  in  this 
country  as  agrfcultaral  labourers.  The  wages  given  In  Upper  Canada  are  from  ^.  to  21.  per  month, 
with  board  and  lodging.  At  these  wages  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  labour  in  all  parts  of  Upper 
Canada ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  very  groat  number,  beyond  those  now  there,  would  find  employ- 
ment. Working  nrtisans,  particularly  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  bricklayer?,  masons,  coopers,  mill- 
wrights, wheelwrights,  shoemakers,  and  tailfurs,  get  high  wages,  and  are  miirh  wanted.  Indiiatrioua 
men  may  look  forward  with  coufidence  io  an  improvement  in  their  situation,  as  they  may  save 
enough  out  of  one  season's  work  to  buy  land  themselves  in  settled  townships. 

** Freehold  IMnd  of  excellent  quality  is  to  be  sold  at  Sa.  M.  to  'XSs.  currency  per  acre,  payable  as  fol- 
lows:— One  flllh  of  the  purchase  money  to  be  paid  down  at  the  time  of  making  choice  of  the  land  in 
Oinada,  and  the  remainder  in  &  annual  payments  with  interest,  which  an  industrious  settler  would  be 
able  to  pay  out  of  the  crops. 

**  Upper  Canada  is  a  British  nravince,  within  a  few  wseks*  srH  of  this  country.  The  climate  la 
good;  all  the  frnia  and  vegetanles  common  to  the  English  kitchen  garden  thrive  well;  sugar,  fbr 
.domestic  purposes,  is  made  from  the  mai^e  tree,  on  the  land.  The  soil  and  country  poesess  every 
reqnisite  for  farming  purposes  and  comfortable  settlement,  which  is  proved  by  the  experience  of  the 
numerotis  industrious  emigrants  now  settled  there.  The  samples  of  Upper  Canada  wbfat  have  not 
.been  exceeded  in  quality  b]r  any  in  the  British  market  during  the  past  year.  The  population  of  the 
nrovince,  which  is  rapidly  increasing,  consists  almost  exclusively  of  persons  from  Great  Britain  and 
_^Ireland,  who  have  gone  there  to  settle.  The  taxes  are  very  trifling,  and  there  are  no  tithes.  The 
>xpensft  of  clearing  the  land  ready  for  seed  is  about  4i.  per  acre  if  paid  for  in  money  ;  but  if  done  by 
the  purchasers  themselves,  they  must  emirtoy  part  of  tiielr  time  at  wages,  or  possess  some  meana 
of  their  own. 

**The  expense  of  removing  from  this  country  to  Quebec  or  Montreal,  including  provisions  for  the 
voyage,  is,  for  grown  persons,  men  or  women,  from  U.  to  7/.,  and  half  price  for  children  under  14 
jpears  of  age :  if  tlte  parties  find  their  own  provisions,  the  pasBave  money  is  3^  or  3/.  10«.  for  an  adult, 
and  in  projxirtJon  fur  children.  From  Ireland  and  tScotlaud  the  expense  is  considerably  less.  The 
expense  of  the  transport  of  an  adult  emigrant  from  Quebec  to  York  and  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  will 
not  exceed  from  M.  to  U.  3«.  6d.  currency,  or  18*.  or  19s.  sterling,  etdosive  of  provisions. 

*'  The  Canada  Company,  to  encourage  settlement  in  the  Huron  tract,  have  determined  (br  this  year 
(183?))  to  allow  all  families,  Mettler$  in  that  district,  purchasing  160  acres  or  more,  of  ilie  Company,  the 
expenses  o{ eottveyance,  Ht  a  stipulated  rate,  from  Quebec  or  Montreal  to  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario, 
allowing  each  family  to  consist  of  tl  adnlts  and  three  children,  by  deducting  those  expenses  from  the 
second  instalment  of  the  purchase  money  of  their  ^m.  The  present  prices  of  land  in  the  Huron 
tract,  whirb  is  of  tho  ftnest  quality  in  America,  are  tram  Sa.  9d.  to  lOi.  provincial  currency,  that  is, 
from  1  f  ro  2  dollars  per  acre. 

**The  Canada  Company,  to  freilitate  the  transmf  salon  of  money  to  tho  Upper  and  Lower  Provinces, 
wiH  receive  from  inionding  emigrants  any  deposits  in  I^ndon,  for  whicli  they  will  issue  letters  of 
credit  on  tli^^ir  a<rent8,  allowinj  the  parties  the  full  beneflt  of  the  r»te  of  exchange,  which  usually  ranges 
from  8  to  10  per  cent.  Persons  resident  in  this  cotmtry,  desiirous  of  making  remittances  to  their 
friendtf  In  the  Canadas,  are  afforded  the  same  fhdlities  and  advantages. 

**  Further  Information,  and  the  papers  distributed  by  tile  Canada  Company,  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  secretary,  John  Jl'erry,  Esq. 
•*  London,  October,  1835." 

The  following  extract  from  the  Jfrntrsol  J7ai2y  ^dtMrtis«roPtbe  4tli  of  September,  1833,  gives  the 
prices  of  the  principal  articles  of  Canadian  prodtice  as  under : — 

L.  «.  d.    L,  s.  d.  L.  t.  d,     JL.  ».  d. 


Ashes,  pot,  Ist  sort,  per  cwt.       1    3  6  to  1    4    6 

pearl   -       -       -       .15  0  —  166 

Vk>nr  and  meal—  v 

£^uper£ine,perl961bs.(Canada)l  10  9  —  111    3 

Pine  dUlo  ditto     1    0  0  —  1  10    0 

'  MlddUng        dHto  ditto     17  0  —  180 

Follarda        ditto  ditto     1    S  0— 1    S   0 

Indian  meal,  per  108  lbs.       -19  0 

Oatmeal,  per  twt.         -       -0X3  0  —  014    0 


Grain  and  seed- 
Wheat,  W.  Canada,  per  00  lbs.  0    0    3  —  0   0    G 

mixed  -    0    0    0  —  0    0    3 

red  -    0    5  10  —  0    0    0 

Barley,  per  bushel        -  -034-030 

Indian  com           -       -  -040  —  040 

Oats              -       -       -  -    0    1    0  —  0    1    8 

Peas  (boiling)       -        -  -049-050 

Flax  seed,  per  bushel      -  -050  —  053 


(2.)  We»t  hidia  Colonies, — ^In  the  West  Indies  we  possess  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  Sl  Lucia, 
Antigua,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  and  some  other  islAnda,  exclusive  of  Demorara  and  Derbice  in 
$aoih  Amei^ca.  Jamaica,  by  far  the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  our  insular  possessions, 
ia  about  120  miles  in  length  and  40  in  mean  breadth,  containing  about  2,800,000  acres,  of 
which  from  1,100,000  to  1,200,000  are  supposed  to  lie  in  cultivation.  Being  situated 
within  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the  heat  in  the  West  Indies  i»  intense,  hut  is  moderated  by  the 
flea  breeze  which  blows  regularly  during  the  greater  part  of  tho  day.  The  rains  make  the 
only  distinction  of  seasons.  They  sometimes  fall  witli  prodigious  impetuosity,  giviiig 
iMrth  to  innumerable  torrents,  and  laying  all  the  k»w  country  under  water:  the  trees  are 
green  the  whole  year  roumd :  they  have  no  snow,  no  frost,  and  but  rarely  some  hail.  The 
.dimate  is  very  humid ;  iron  rusts  and  corrodes  in  a  very  short  time ;  and  it  is  tbis,  perhaps, 
that  renders  the  West  Indies  so  unfriendly  to  European  constitutions,  and  produces  those 
•jDaligaant  fevers  that  are  so  very  fiital.  The  vegetable  productions  are  numerous  and  valu- 
Able;  but  the  sugar  cone  and  the  cofibo  plant  are  incomparably  more  important  than  the 
others,  and  constitute  the  natural  riches  of  the  idandii. 

The  West  Indies  are  occasionally  assailed  by  the  most  dreadful  hurricanes,  which  destroy 
,lr.  a  moment  the  hopes  and  labours  of  the  planters,  and  devastate  entire  islands.  Whole 
fielda  of  sogar  canes  are  sometimes  torn  up  by  the  roots,  l^oiises  are  ^thi^x  ti^rowo  down  of 
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tinn>oied«  and  oven  the  heavy  copper  hoOeit  and  stUis  in  the  works  have,  in  nomcnms  instance^ 
been  wrenched  from  the  groonjl  and  battered  to  pieces.  The  rain  pours  down  in  toirenta, 
sweeping  before  it  every  thing  that  comes  in  its  way.  The  destruction  caused  by  audi 
dreadful  scourges  seldom  fails  to  produce  a  very  great  scarcity,  and  not  unfrequently  femine; 
and  we  are  ashamed  to  have  to  add,  that  the  severity  of  the  distress  has  on  several  occasions 
been  materially  aggravated  by  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  allow  importation 
direct  from  the  United  States!*     This  was  the  case  at  Dominica  so  late  as  1817. 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1494,  and  continued  in  pofsession  of  the  8pa> 
nianls  till  1655,  when  it  wasvrrested  fix>m  them  by  the  English.  Although  it  had  thoa 
l)ocn  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  under  the  power  of  8pain,  such  was  the  deadening 
influence  of  her  colonial  system,  that  it  ditl  not,  when  we  conquered  it,  contain  1,600  white  in- 
habitanlSy  and  these  were  immersed  in  sloth  and  poverty.  Of  the  niany  valuable  articles  which 
Jamaica  soon  afterwards  produced  in  such  profusion,  many  were  then  altogether  unknown; 
and  of  thoae  that  were  known,  such  a  supply  only  was  cuttivsted  as  was  required  for  the 
consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  **  The  Spanish  aettlvra,"  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Biyan  £dwaid% 
''possessed  none  of  the  elegancies  of  life;  nor  were  they  acqnaicted  even  with  many  of 
those  gratifications  which,  in  civilised  states,  are  considered  necessary  to  ita  comfort  and 
convenience.  They  were  neither  polished  by  social  intercourse,  nor  improved  by  education" 
but  passed  their  days  in  gloomy  languor,  cn&ebled  by  slolh,  and  depresKd  by  poverty. 
They  had  been  for  many  years  in  a  state  of  progressive  degencmcy,  and  would  proSiably  in 
a  short  time  have  expiaited  the  guilt  of  their  ancestors,  by  falling  victims  themselves  to  the 
vengeance  of  their  slaves.*' — (His/,  I  Vest  Indies^  vol.  L  p.  297.  8vo  ed.) 

For  a  considerable  number  of  yean  aAer  wc  obtained  possestuon  of  Jamaica,  the  chief 
exports  were  cacao,  hides,  and  indigo.  Even  ao  late  as  1 772,  the  exports  of  sugar  amounted 
to  only  11,000  hogsheads.  In  1774,  ttiey  had  increased  to  78,000  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
26,000  puncheons  of  rum,  and  6,.547  bags  of  coflfee.  The  American  war  was.  very  injurious 
to  the  West  India  settlements;  and  they  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  still  suffering  from  ita 
efiects,  as  the  independence  of  America  led  to  the  enactment  of  those  restrictiona  on  the 
im|K)rtation  of  food,  lumber,  dec  that  have  l)een  so  very  hurtful  to  the  planters.  In  1780, 
Jamaica  was  visited  by  a  most  destructive  hurricane,  the  devastation  oeca«ioned  by  which 
produced  a  dreadful  famine;  and  other  hurricanes  followed  in  the  immediately  succeeding 
years.  But  in  1787,  a  new  era  of  improvement  liegan.  The  devastation  of  Sl  Domingo 
by  the  negro  insurrection,  which  broke  out  in  1792,  first  dinuniiHbed,  and  io  a  few  years 
almost  entirely  annihilated,  the  annual  supply  of  1 15,000  hogsheada  of  sugar,  which  riranoe 
and  the  Continent  had  previously  been  accustomed  to  receive  from  that  island.  This  dimt' 
nution  of  su|ip]y,  by  causing  a  greatly  increased  demand  for,  and  a  conaoquent  riaa  in  dw 
price  of,  the  sugar  raised  in  the  other  islands,  occasioned  an  extraordinaiy  extension  of  cul- 
tivation. So  powerful  in  this  respect  was  its  influence,  that  Jamaica,  which,  at  an  averaga 
nf  the  6  years  preceding  1799,  had  produced  only  83,000  hogsheads,  exported,  in  1801  and 
1802,  upwards  of  286,000  hogsheads,  or  143,000  a  year ! 

The  same  rise  of  price,  which  had  opetated  so  powerfully  in  Jamaica,  occanoned  a  aimilar 
though  less  rs^  extsnsion  of  cultivation  in  our  other  islands,  and  in  Cuba.  Porto  Rieo, 
and  the  foreign  ooloniea  generally.  The  vacuum  osused  by  the  cessation  of  the  snpfdiea 
from  St.  Domingo  being  thus  more  than  filled  up,  a  reaction  commenced.  The  price  of 
sugar  r8(»dly  declined ;  and  notwithstanding  a  forced  market  was  for  a  while  opened  to  it, 
by  substituting  it  fur  malt  in  the  distillery,  prices  did  not  attain  to  their  former  elevation. 
On  the  opening  of  the  Continental  porta,  in  1813  and  1814,  they,  indeed,  rose,  for  a  dioft 
time,  to  an  extravagant  height;  but  they  very  soon  fell  again,  involving  in  ruin  many  of  the 
speculators  upon  an  advance.  And  notwithstanding  a  recent  rally,  they  are,  and  have  been 
for  the  last  10  years,  comparatively  low.  The  fall  seems  to  be  entirely  owing  io  the  vast 
extension  of  the  sugar  cultivation  in  Cuba,  Brazil,  Java,  Louisiana,  Ac,  and  in  Demerara, 
Berbice,  and  the  Mauritius.  From  the  facility,  too,  with  which  sugar  may  be  raised  in  moat 
of  these  countries,  and  their  vast  extent,  there  seems  little  prospect  of  pric^  ever  again  attain- 
ing to  their  old  level.  It  is  to  no  purpose,  dierefore,  to  attempt  to  relieve  the  disCreaaea  of  iba 
planters  of  Jamaica  and  our  other  islands  by  tempoimry  expedients.  The  present  low  prioea 
have  not  been  brought  about  by  accidental  or  contingent  circumatanees.  And  to  enable  thtt 
planters  to  contend  successfully  with  the  active  competitors  that  surround  them  on  all  mdes^ 
we  must  place  them,  at  least  in  so  far  as  we  have  the  ttieans,  in  a  similar  aituallon,  by  allows 
ing  them  to  reaort  fpr  supplies  to  the  cheapest  marketa,  and  to  send  their  prodtdce  into  Eu- 
rope in  such  a  ahape  as  ihey  may  think  best 

Thfi  devastation  of  St.  Domingo  gave  the  same  powerful  stimuias  to  the  growth  of  cofe 

*  Tl  Is  itated  tn  a  report  by  a  commlilee  of  the  A»iembty  of  Jamnica,  that  15,000  nenoes  perl»be4 
between  the  liuter  end  ctf  1780  and  the  beginning  of  17b7,  through  fiimine  occasioned  by  hurrkunea 
and  the  prohibtthfii  of  Imporutlon  from  the  United  Siatei  !--<iU»ffrrf«'«  Vtst  iiidtM,  vol.  ii.  p.  51 S^ 
Those  who  are  so  very  fond  of  vitupcraiing  '* hard-hearted  econonisia,'*  aa  ihey  are  pleased  i^  term 
ttinse  who  advocate  the  repeal  of  oppressive  reqtpcliooi.  tuu»t^  we  preioiue,  look  upon  occorreiioaa 

90l>is  sort  i^«  VEM»c4nii  diiipen«a(iotis^ 
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in  the  other  West  Indian  colonies,  that  it  did  to  the  growth  of  sugar;  and  owing  to  the 
extraordinary  increase  in  the  demand  for  coffee  in  this  and  other  European  countries  doring 
the  \a»t  10  years,  the  impulse  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  kept  up. — (See  Cotfke.)  In 
1752,  the  export  of  coflfee  from  Jamaica  amounted  to  only  60,000  lbs. ;  in  1776,  it  amounted 
to  440,000  lbs. ;  in  1797,  it  had  increased  to  7,931,621  lbs. ;  in  1832,  the  exporta  to  Eng- 
knd  amounted  to  19,811,000  lbs.;  and  diey  have  been  stationary  at  about  this  quantity 
for  some  time. 

We  have  already  sreo,  that  when  Jamaica  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  it  only  con- 
tained 1,500  white  inhabitants.  In  1673,  the  population  amounted  to  7,768  whites  and 
9,604  slaves.  It  would  have  been  well  for  the  islatid  bad  the  races  continued  to  preserve 
this  relation  to  each  other;  but,  on£artunctely,  the  black  pojtulation  has  increased  more  than 
Jire  tiroes  as  rapidly  as  the  white ;  the  latter  having  increased  only  from  7,768  to  about 
30,000,  while  the  former  has  increased  from  9.504  to  322,421,  exclusive  of  persons  of 
colour.  The  immense  preponderance  of  the  slave  population  has  rendered  the  question  of 
emandpation  so  very  difficult. 

The  correspondence  of  the  slaves  in  Jamaica  with  their  emancipated  brethren  in  Hayti 
or  St  Domingo  has  been  prohibited  by  a  provision  in  the  act  3  dc  4  Wilt  4.  c  59.  §  65. — 
(see  pOf>t.) 

The  real  value  of  the  exports  to  Jamaica  amounts  to  about  1,600,000/.  a  year,  being 
more  than  half  the  amount  of  the  exports  to  the  West  Indian  colonies.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  observed,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  articfes  sent  to  Jamaica,  and  some  of 
the  other  colonies,  are  only  sent  there  as  to  an  entr^pU^  being  subsequently  exported  to  tho 
Spanliih  msin.  During  the  ascendancy  of  the  Spanish  dominion  in  Mexico  and  South 
*  America,  this  trade,  which  was  then  contraband,  was  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent  It 
is  now  much  fallen  oflf;  but  the  central  situation  of  Jamaica  will  always  secure  to  her  a 
considerable  share  of  this  sort  of  transit  trade. 

Barfaadocs  was  the  earliest  of  our  possessions  in  the  We«t  Indies.  It  is  the  most  easterly 
of  the  Caribbce  islands ;  Bridge  Town,  the  capital,  being  in  Ion.  59°  41'  W.  Barhadoes 
is  by  far  the  best  cultivated  of  all  the  West  India  islands.  It  contains  about  105,000  ncrus, 
havmg  a  population  of  about  16,000  whites,  2,700  free  people  of  colour,  and  68,000  slaves. 
It  exports  about  31,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  of  16  cwt  each.  Barbadoes  had  altaineil  the 
acm^  of  its  prosperity  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  white  popula- 
tion is  said  to  have  amounted  to  about  50,000,  though  this  is  probably  an  exas^geration. 
But  it  is  only  as  compared  with  itself  that  it  can  be  considered  as  having  fallen  off;  for 
compared  with  the  other  West  India  islands,  its  superiority  is  manifest  It  raises  nearly  as 
much  food  as  is  adequate  for  its  supply. 

The  islands  n«xt  in  importance  are  St  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  Antigua,  &c.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  special  details  with  respect  to  them ;  their  population  and 
uude  being  exhil4ted  in  the  Tables  annexed  to  this  section. 

During  the  lata  war,  we  took  from  the  Dutch  the  settlements  of  Demerara,  Berbice,  and 
fi!iscquil)0,  in  Guiana,  which  were  definitively  ceded  to  us  in  1814.  The  soil  of  these 
lettlements  is  naturally  very  rich ;  and  they  have,  in  this  respect,  a  decided  advantage  over 
moat  of  the  West  India  islands.  Their  advance,  since  they  came  hito  our  possession,  was 
for  a  while  very  great ;  but  recently  their  progress  seems  to  have  been  checked,  and  their 
exports,  particularly  those  of  rum  and  coffee,  have  declined  considerably.  The  imports  of 
sugar  from  them  amount  to  about  a  third  of  the  imports  from  Jamaica.  The  ram  of  Deme- 
rara enjnya  a  high  reputation ;  and  of  the  total  quantity  imported  from  the  British  colonies 
and  plantations  in  1832,  amounting  to  4,741,649  gallons,  Demerara  and  Berbice  furnished 
1,415,449  gallons.  The  best  samples  of  Berbice  coffee  are  of  very  superior  quality  ;  but 
the  planters  finding  the  cultivation  of  sugar  more  profitable,  the  imports  have  materially 
declined  of  late  years.  In  1832,  they  amounted,  from  both  colonies,  to  3,419,400  lbs.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  cotton  were  formerly  exported  from  Guiana ;  but  the  Americans 
having  superior  facilities  for  its  production,  the  planters  have  in  a  great  mcasuro  ceased  to 
cultivate  it     Cacao,  annotto,  dec  are  produced,  but  not  abundantly. 

These  statements  are  sufHcient  to  show  the  importance  of  Dcmarara  and  Berbice.  Con- 
aidering,  indeed,  their  great  natural  fertility,  and  the  indefinite  extent  to  which  every  sort 
of  tropical  colture  may  be  carried  in  them,  they  certainly  rank  among  the  most  valuable  of. 
tho  colonial  posseS'rions  we  have  acquired  for  ntany  years. 

Exclusive  of  the  above,  we  possess  the  settlement  of  Belize  on  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 
This  is  of  importance,  as  affording  a  means  of  obtaining  abundant  supplies  of  mahogany  ; 
but  it  is  of  more  importance  as  an  entrep6i  for  the  snpply  of  GKiatemala  with  English  ma- 
nufactured goods. — (For  accounts  of  the  colonies  in  Australasia,  dec,  see  Oolumbo,  Caps 
•V  GooB  Hopx,  PoKT  Louia,  Stbsbt,  dtc) 
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▲eeonnt  of  the  QaantlttM  of  8uirar,  Bum,  MolaatM,  and  Coffee,  imported  into  the  United  KInfdos 
from  the  West  Indiee  and  the  Mauritius,  and  of  the  Portions  of  those  Quantitiet  entered  for  Re- 
exportation iu  1834  and  1635.— (Part.  Paper^  No.  296.,  8ess.  1836.) 
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The  duties  on  West  India  produce  entered  for  home  conBtixnption  during  the  year  18d5| 
yielded  about  e,100fiOOL  nett 

The  exports  from  this  country  to  our  West  India  colonies  consist  of  coarse  cottons,  Knens, 
chocks,  hats,  and  other  articles  of  negro  clothing;  hardware  and  earthenware;  staTes, 
hoops,  coal,  lime,  paint,  lead ;  Irish  provisions,  herrings  and  other  salt  fish ;  along  with  fur- 
niture, wine,  beer,  medicines,  and,  indeed,  almost  every  article  which  a  great  manufacturing 
country  can  supply  to  one  situated  in  a  tropical  climate,  which  has  very  few  mechanics, 
and  hardly  any  manufactures.  Since  the  depression  of  West  Indian  property,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  ports  on  the  Spanish  main  to  ships  from  England,  the  exports  to  Uie  West  Indies 
have  decreased  both  in  quantity  and  value.  Their  declared  or  real  value  amotmted,  as  appears 
from  the  following  account,  in  1834,  to  2,680,022/. 

Statement  of  the  Total  aroouat  of  Trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British  West  India 

Colonies,  in  each  year,  from  lbl4  to  1834,  both  inclusive. 
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ThH  fallowing  are  the  ^antUies  of  pome  of  the  nrinr.ipal  articles  exported  to  the  West  Indlao 
colonio!*  Ill  1831 :— CoUons,  21.975.459  ynrds ;  Un«nP,  11.029.191  yards;  woollens,  M9,ft52  yards;  hats, 
26,0^)1  dozpfiB  ;  l<^nth«r,  wroupiit  and  umxrotiirht,  S49.S42  1l». ;  'eartli^nwDre,  l,331,799i)leors;  plass, 
23,541  cwt. ;  hardware  and  cutlerv,  13.535  cwi. ;  roRls  and  ruim,  48,536  tons;  beef  and  porjL  M,4?t 
barrels;  soap  and  candles,  4,389.968  lbs.,  4cc.~-{ParL  Fapir,  Ko.  550.  Bess.  1838.) 

The  articles  exported  from  Canada  and  the  British  pomessions  in  North  America  princi- 
pally consist  of  timber  and  lumber  of  all  sorts ;  grain,  flour,  and  biscuit ;  ftiis,  dried  llsh, 
fi»h  oil,  tur|)entine,  &c  The  imports  principally  consist  of  woollens,  cottons,  and  lineup 
rarthenware,  hardware,  leather,  salt,  haberdaxbery  of  aU  sorta;  tea,  sugar,  and  oofiee; 
spices,  wine,  bcandy,  and^rum,  fumiturt,  stationery,  &c. 
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Hw  following  are  the  quantities  of  some  of  the  principal  articles  exported  from  Great 
Britain  to  Canada,  Nova  8cotia»  &^c^  in  1831  : — Cottons,  15|618,lj06  jards;  woollens, 
900.124  yards;  linens,  8,309,165  yards;  earthenware,  2,253,851  pieces;  iron  and  steel, 
wroQgbt  and  unwrought,  12,400  tons;  hardware  and  cutlery,  29,482  cwt;  coals  and 
culm,  31,134  tons;  salt,  1,559,684  bushels;  beef  and  porii,  8,584  barrels,  dec. — (Pari. 
Paper,  No.  550.  Sess.  1833.) 

•  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Mayer,  of  Ae  Colonial  O0&ce,  for  much  Tabiable  infonnation, 
and  in  particular  for  the  Tables  given  in  the  next  two  pages,  the  roost  complete  that  have 
aver  been  published,  of  the  population  and  trade  of  our  colonial  possessions. 

JWMMy.^What  is  calied  West  India  currency  Is  tn  imaflnAry  money,  an4  has  a  diflereiit  value  in 
diflerent  colonies.  The  value  it  bears,  as  compared  with  sterliiif  money,  was  sup|>n8cd  to  represent 
the  cnrrespondinf  value  of  the  coins  in  ctreul-ition  in  ihe  dilTerent  inlands  at  the  time  the  proportion 
was  fixed :  these  coins  being  for  the  most  i>art  mutilated,  and  otherwise  worn  and  defaced,  currency 
Is  in  all  cases  less  valuable  than  sterlins.  The  followiug  are  the  values  of  1002.  sterling,  and  of  a 
dollar,  In  the  currencies  qf  the  different  islands:— 

StwKng.         Correner.         X)olUr«        Currency. 

JanBaka    ......    mu.    ^    I4t)f.  1    «    0«.  8d. 

Barbadoes 100/.    m    1351.  1    -    As.  3d. 

Windward  Islands  (except  Barfaadoes)  .    lOM.    m    1751,  1    .    8«.  3d. 

Ueward  Islands  ....    \Qoi,    m    fiMU.  1    »    9m.  Od. 

tint  these  proportions  are  seldom  acted  upon ;  the  exchange  being  generafly  fyoin  10  to  SO  per  cent, 
above  the  fixed  pM. 

By  an  order  in  council  of  the  iSd  of  March,  18S5,  British  Silver  money  Is  made  le^l  tender  through- 
oat  all  British  colonial  possessions,  at  the  nominal  value  as  in  England;  and  bills  for  the  same  are 
given  oil  the  Treasurjr  of  London,  of  160{.  each  bill  for  103/.  such  silver  ntouey.  By  tiiis  order,  also, 
the  valoa  of  the  tSpunish  dollar  Is  fixed  st  4s.  4d.  British  silver  money  throughout  all  the  colonies 
where  it  is  current. 
Ttie  IbUowing  are  the  gold  coins  circulating  at  Jamaica,  with  their  legal  weight  and  Aneness : — 

Value  in  CufTOMf • 
Diff"*.    m.  TV.  L.    $.    d. 

flpaolsb  doubloon          .  •  -  •I?         8  -  •  .  .5C0 

Two  pistols  piece  .  -  -8      JO  -  .  .  -SlOO 

.    Pistole              -  .  -  .43  -  -  -  .150 

Half  pistole      -  .  -  .S4*-  -  .  -0130 

Portugneee  Johannes  (called  Joe)  >  -    18       1)  -  -  -  -    5  10   0 

Half  Joe    -  •  -  -fO  .  .  .  -SldO 

Quarter  Joe  -  .  -4       15  .  .  .  .176 

Moidore      -  •  •  .Ott  -  .  .  -200 

Ilalfmoldore  -  »  «>8       11  .  -  .  -100 

English  fminea             .  -  •  .96  .  .  .  -113   0 

HaJf  guinea      •  -  *  -tl6  -  .  -  -0163 

BovereigB        -  -  -  ^At  .  -  *  -IISO 

IV.  RjSOniATlOVS     VMDEK    WHICH     CoLOVT     TbAVB     IB     COVDUCTED. — DISPOSAL     Ot 

Laku  if  thc  Colohisb,  dec 
These  are  embociied  in  the  act  3  &  4  Will  4.  c.  59.,  which  came  into  operation  on  the  1st 
ff  September,  1833.    It  it  as  follows : — 

TmparUtion  snd  Stporlation  of  Ooodt  tanfined  to  /rse  Porf*.— Na  goods  shall  be  Imported  into,  nor 
shall  any  goods,  except  the  prodace  of  the  fisheries  in  British  shiiw,  be  exported  from,  any  of  the 
British  possessions  in  America  by  sea,  firom  or  to  any  pfaioe  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  or  some 
ether  or  such  possessions,  except  Into  or  -fVom  the  several  ports  in  such  possessions,  called  "Free 
ports,**  enumerated  or  described  In  the  table  following  \  (that  Is  to  say,) 

.  7\Me  effree  Porfj.— Kingston,  8avannah  Le  Mar,  Mnntepro  Bay,  flanta  Lncla,  Antonio,  Saint  Ann, 
Fhlmouth,  Maria,  Morant  Bav,  Aonotto  Ba^,  Black  River,  Bio  Bueno,  Port  Morant,  Jamaica ;  Baint 
George,  Grenada  ;  Roseau,  Uomioira ;  Saint  John's,  Antigua ;  San  Josef,  Trinidad ;  Scarl>orou^h, 
Tobago ;  Boad  Harbour,  Tortola ;  Nassau,  New  Providence  ;  Pitt's  Town,  Crooked  Island ;  Kings- 
toil,  Saint  Vincent ;  Port  Saint  George  and  Port  Hamilton,  Bermnda;  any  pnrt  where  ttiere  is  a 
Custom.house,  Bahamas ;  Bridgetown,  Barbadoes;  Baint  Jiibn*s,j^aint  Andrew's,  New  Brunswiclci 
Halifax,  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia ;  Quebec,  Canada ;  Saint  John's,  Newfoundlaud  ;  George  Town,  Deme* 
rara ;  New  Amsterdam,  Berbice  j  Castries,  Saint  Lucia  j  Basseterre,  Saint  Kitt's  ;  Chsries  Town, 
Hevis;  Plvmouth,  Montnerrat ;  Sydney,  Cape  Breton ;  Chiiriotle  Town,  Pribce  Edward's  Island; 
Angnllla*  Anguilla ;  and  if  anv  goods  stiall  be  imported  into  any  port  or  place  in  any  of  lite  said  pos. 
sessions  contrary  thereto,  sudi  goods  shall  be  fbrfeiicd.— ^  3. 

//is  Majtsty  map  appoint  other  Porta  to  he  frtt  Por^s.— Provided  always,  that  If  his  Majesty  shall 
deorn  it  expedient  to  extend  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  any  port  or  ports  not  enumerated  In  the  said 
table.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty,  by  order  in  council,  to  do  so ;  and  from  the  dit^-  mentioned  in 
such  order  in  council,  all  the  privileces  and  advantages  of  this  act.  and  all  the  provisions,  penalties, 
and  for(%itures  therein  contained,  shall  extend,  and  be  deemed  and  construed  tn  extend,  to  any  snch 
port  or  ports,  as  fully  as  if  the  same  had  been  inserted  and  emlnleral*^d  in  Ihe  above  table :  provided 
also,  that  nothing  herein  before  contained  shnll  extend  to  prohibit  the  iitnmrtation  ar<expofiatioa  of 
'  I  into  or  from  any  ports  or  places  in  Newfoundland  or  I«abrndor  in  British  ships.— ^  ^, 


Hi»  Ml jostjf  maf  appoint  Porta  for  limited  Purpoaeg.—And  whorea»  there  arc  hi  the  said  possessions 
many  places  situated  in  rivers  and  in  bays  at  whieh  If  may  ))«  nece^ifary  to  et^tabli^ b  ports  for  par- 
tSeolnr  and  Iknited  pitrp«tses  only  i  be  It  therefhre  enacted,  that  it  Phall  be  lawfnl  for  his  Majesty,  on 
any  order  in  council  made  for  the  appointment  of  any  free  port,  to  limit  and  confine  such  appointments 
respectively  to  any  and  snch  purposes  only  as  sliall  be  exprensed  in  such  onU-r.—  ^  4. 

PriviUgea  frranted  to  Foroifn  Sbipa  limittd  to  the  hhipa  of  those  Conntrica  finMitiitp  the  like  Privilfffta 
tM  Sritiah  Shipa^  S^e.-^KtiCi  whereas  bv  the  law  of  navigation  foreign  ships  are  permhted  tu  import  into 
any  of  the  British  possessions  abroad,  from  the  countries  to  wbich  thfv  belong,  goods  the  produce  of 
those  countries,  and  to  export  goods  from  such  possesiiions  to  be  carrie'd  to  any  foreign  country  what- 
ever; bo  It  therefore  enacted,  that  the  privileges  thereby  granted  to  foreign  ships  shall  be  liitited  to 
the  ships  of  those  countries  which,  having  colonial  possessions,  shall  grant  the  like  privileges  of 
trading  with  those  possessions  to  British  ships,  or  wbirh,  not  having  colonial  poGstHsions,  shall  place 
the  cojniDSfce  and  navigation  of  this  coiuitry,and.of  its  pusscssions  abroad,  upon  the  footing  of  the 
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COLONIES  AND 


moEt  favoured  nation,  iral«m  his  Majesty  by  order  in  council  ghall  in  any  oaoe  d«em  it  expedient  to 
grant  tlie  whole  or  any  of  such  privilRses  to  the  ships  of  any  foreign  country,  althouiEh  these  condi- 
tions be  not  in  aii  respects  fulfilled  by  such  foreign  country:  provided,  that  no  foreign  country  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  niltflled  the  before-nieutioned  conditions,  or  to  be  entitled  to  these  pi-ivileges, 
unless  his  Majesty  shall,  by  bis  order  or  orders,  liave  declared  that  such  foreign  country  bath  so  flil- 
filled  the  said  conditions,  and  is  entitled  to  the  said  privileges  :  provided  also,  that  every  order  in 
council  in  force  at  tbe  time  of  the  comnienceiocnt  or  this  act,  whereby  declaration  is  made  of  the 
countries  entitled  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  privileges  of  the  law  of  navigation,  shall  coniioue  in  fbrc« 
as  etfectnally  as  if  the  seme  had  been  made  under  the  authority  of  this  act.— (  5. 

This  ^et  not  to  affect  certain  .^tf.— Nothing  contained  in  this  act,  or  any  other  aet  pttsaed  in  f h«  pre- 
sent session  of  parliament,  shall  extend  to  repeal  or  io  any  other  way  alter  or  affect  an  act  (4  Geo.  Ak 
c.  77.),  intituled  '*An  Act  to  authorize  his  Majesty,  under  certain  Circumstances,  to  regulate  tbe  Putiet 
and  Drawbacks  on  Goods  imported  o^  exported  in  fort4gn  Vessels,  and  to  exempt  certain  foreign 
Vessels  fr^m  Pilotage,"  nor  to  repeal  or  in  any  way  alter  or  affect  an  tct  ^5  Gen.  4.  c.  50.)  to  amend 
the  last-mentioned  act ;  and  tiiat  all  trade  and  intercourse  between  the  Kritisb  poteesaiou  and  all 
for<>ign  countries  shall  be  subject  to  the  powers  granted  to  bis  Majesty  by  those  acts.'-^  0. 

Geods  prohibited  or  restricted  t«  be  imported  into  Colonies^ — The  several  sorts  of  goode  enumerated  or 
described  in  the  table  following,  denominated  "A  Table  of  Prohibitions  a'nd  Restrictions,*'  are  hereby 

Erohiliited  to  be  imported  or  brought,  either  by  sea  or  by  iodand  carriage  or  navigation,  into  tba 
ritish  possessions  in  America,  or  shall  be  so  imported  or  brought  only  under  the  xeatrictions  men- 
tioned in  such  table,  according  as  tlie  several  sorts  of  such  gooda  are  set  forth  therein  ;  (that  Is  tft 
say.) 

^  Table  of  Prohibition  and  ResirkHiu. 

Gunpowder,  arm*,  •annunitinni  or  tHn»il«tif  war,  prohibited  ro  be 
iinpfirtad,  excrpt/rom  tbe  United  Kingdom,  or  tnm  ■oue  other 
_  Bntith  pos-H^ion. 

itllbi'f^  to 


Tea,  pffihlb 


be  importfd  except  from  the  United  Rintdoin,  or 


from  fcitne  other  Rrititb  poMmiou  in  Anierita,  unleai  b? 
lodia  Otntnny,  or  w  ith  their  liceaoe  during  the  oootin 
their  exduaire  riifht  of  trade. 
FiA  dri<!<d  or  silted,  oil,  biiihber,  flu,  or  dcio«,  the  prodooe  of  cree- 
tuns  liviac  in  the  aea,  prohibited  to  be  iiiip<fried,  except  reom  the 
I'^nited  Kiiurti.tm,  gr  fmiu  mme  other  BriSish 


taken  bj  British  ihtpt  fined  out  from  the  United  Kim^doa  or  from 
It  Briiiah  poawMMon,  and  broughl  in  from  tbe  fitbet;,  and  •>- 


eept  hrrrinfi  fittn  the  Ue of  Biaiv  tskea  aad eared  ^  (he  i^h»- 

bitantB  tlmrvot 


ColTer,  lucar,  reeU»eea,  and  nm,  belqg  of  foralgB  jrmdue'ioa,  or  the 
prmlnctinn  of  any  ^)aoe  witUn  (he  limitt  of  (kt  East  ltd ia^Com- 


penv't  chvter,  pnmMl«i  (e  be  Imported  inte  any  of  the  Britiab 

Eic«io)ie  ce  die  eontincot  of  South  jln>eriea  or  ia  the  Weal 
ice  {the  Dkharoa  and  Bennad^  id-indi  not  isduded),  except  to 
be  wavehouced  for  rzpnrtatioo  only ;  and  may  aim  be  prnbibtted  to 
be  imported  into  the  BabMU  or  Uw  Benaada.  ir* 


irtaBdibyb^J_ 

Jeity'a  order  in  coaneil. 
Baae or  cnunterf<It  eoin.  and  booka, mict  n  are  weiiibiM  te be  ia< 
furled  into  tbe  United  Kingdom,  pwfaibiledtoiie  imported. 

And  if  sny  goods  shall  be  imported  or  brought  into  any  of  the  Dritish  possessions  in  America  tontrary 
to  any  of  tbe  prohibitions  or  restrictions  mentioned  in  such  table  in.  respect  of  such  foods,  the  same 
shall  be  forfeited ;  and  if  the  ship  or  vessel  in  which  sueh  goods  shall  be  imported  be  of  less  burden 
than  70  tons,  stich  ship  or  vessel  shall  also  be  forfeited. — \  7. 

Coffee^  Sfc,  though  British^  deemed  Foreifnin  nertain  C«<0«.— All  cofll^s,  sitgar,  melasses,  and  ran 
(alihongli  the  same  may  be  of  the  Britieh  pUiitatlAmi>,«xporUd  from  any  of  ihe  Briiiah  possessions  in 
America,  into  which  the  like  goods  of  foreign  production  can  be  legally  imported,  shall,  upon  suliee^ 
quent  importation  from  thence  into  any  of  the  British  possessions  in  America,  into  which  such  goods, 
being  of  foreign  production,  cannot  be  legally  imported,  or  into  the  United  Kingdom,  be  deemed  to  b« 
of  foreign  production,  and  shall  be  liable,  on  such  importation  respectively,  to  the  same  duties  or  the 
same  forfeitures  as  articles  of  the  like  description,  being  of  foreign  production,  would  be  liable  to» 
unless  the  same  shall  have  been  warehoused  under  tbe  provisV>ns  of  this  act,  and  exported  from  the 
warehouse  direct  to  such  other  British  possession,  or  to  tbe  United  Kingdom,  as  the  case  maybe. 

Duties  of  Importation  ts  j^meries.— There  ahall  be  raised,  levied,  collected,  and  paid  unto  hl« 
Majesty  the  several  duties  of  customs,  as  tbe  same  are  respectively  set  forth  in  figures  in  the  taUe  of 
ditties  herein-after  contained,  upon  goods,  wares,  and  niercbandise,  imported  or  brought  into  any  of 
bis  Majesty's  possessions  in  America ;  (that  is  to  say,) 

TMU  of  Duties, 


Dntin  p^tpthle  npon  tpiriti,  behw  of  (he  growth,  prodoetion,  or  mtr 
nulkr'urr  of  the  United  Kln<Jom,or  of  any  M  the  Briiub  po«- 
Hwtns  in  America  or  the  Wert  Indiee,  baportod  iolo  Newftwud- 
land  or  Canada. 
Spirit*  imported  info  KewihaDdliiad ;  tI&  L,  *»  d. 

Ike  produce  of  any  nf  the  Brilisb  pomemioai  is  Sontb 
Ainerici  i>r  the  WeK  Indies;  viz. 
impnHc<l  fMm  any  BritMb  MsHMioe  hi  America, 
or  from  tbe  United  King<iom.  the  caitoo  •    0    0    f 


Imported  from  any  other  pUct-,  to  be  deemed  lb- 
niifo,  and  to  be  obargnl  with  duty  ai  HKh. 
Oie  produce  of  any  British  pantnsioo  In  North  Ame- 
rica, or  of  the  Unitod  Kinffdom,  !\nd  imported  than 
the  fuile  I  K<n^r>m,  or  from  any  Briiiah  pamevaon 
iji  Amr^rirA,  tbe  rillnn  •  .         v .  •    0    I    6 

ImporreJ  from  any  oOmt  pUce,  fo  be  deaaied 
Atrei^,  an^l  to  be  cbamad  with  dSty  ea  endk 
^[lirln  impor*ed  into  Canada;  vix. 

the  prndure  of  any  British  |ioa$emIoB  is  Soalh  ABie> 
rica  or  the  West  Indie*,  and  imported  from  any 
BriMah  poucvinu  in  America,  or  froaa  tlie  t-oited 
KinC'Iom,  (he  ^ll«a  •  •  .  '006 

IiTit>or)(!d  fro.n  any  other  place,  to  be  defimej 
f^rfi^n.  and  to  be  charcel  n-iib  dq;*  a«  snch. 
ATflf*— W  icn  importe'I  from  the  United  Kiapinm,  fhia  ddty  h 
not  to  be  abated  apoo  t]»  gmond  of  any  duty  under  any  ealoDial 
law. 

Thi'iet  pirtble  opoB  roods,  ivmra^,  and  meichftadiu^  aot  beiar  of 
the  rrowth,  produc'ifto.  or  annufactare  of  the  U-  iled  Khnpiam, 
or  of  wy  nf  ihr  Rr^tnh  inMeetinaa  in  Amenca,  imporled  or 
Lro'i-:hl  mm  any  of  the  British  poneaioaa  in  America,  iqr  ssa  <a> 
by  I'lland  carriace  ornavi^iation. 
Isiporteit  into  the  Briti^b  posw^tooe  in  the  Weal  Indlea«r 
on  the  rontinent  of  South  America,  or  into  the  Bahama 
or  Bcrmiiit  iU-iadi ;  y'o. 

Wh-^<  fl  ntr,  <be  barrel  •  •  •  •050 

imr'<''*<'d  from  any  British  sos^cssloa  Ib  North 
Amrrict,  or  from  the  vrarabouie  in  Ihe  Uaited 
Kimc'lom  .....    fVMi, 

»binelc«.  n'M  ni^Yw  tlian  12  incihei  io  leoKth,  the  \fiOO    0    7    0 
more  thin  12  incti«ii  in  leneth,  the  t.OOO  •    0  M    0 

imported  from  any  Brirjah  pomesaion  ia  Kerth 
America,  or  from  the  warahoSM  b  thS  tJnltad 
Kikgiota  •*.'••    fiask 


BedoakMamaodheidli^;  trt& 

oatU  tbe  let  efJaauary,  1984,  thaLMO  . 

OB  and  tmta  the  l(t  of  Jannary,  1834,  BBt9  Ihe 

lit  of  Jaauary.  1896,  the  1,000 

on  tod  ftom  the  1st  of  JanaiTT,  IPSO,  the  1,000  . 

imported  trom  any  British  poaseatton  ts  Norlb 

America,  or  from  th«  warabowe  to  tbe  ColM 

Xlnfdom  ..... 

White  oak  staves  and  beedinffs:  vis. 

Qn*il  tbe  1st  of  Jemarv,  ISM.  the  1,000  • 

en  and  tnm  tbe  1st  of  Jaiiimnr,  1834,  until  Iba 

1st  of  laanary,  1S36^^  IjOOO 

OB  and  from  tbe  tat  nf  ianoary,  ISSfl^  the  1,000  • 

tmporlHI  frnra  any  Bnilah  nriasewion  m  Ttorth 

America,  or  from  the  warehonee  ia  the  UniMd 

Kinrdom  .  .  .  «  . 

Fiteb  pine  tnmber,  1  inch  thick,  the  1,000      . 

impnrted  from  any  Briiiah  praaession  in  KorHi 
America,  «r  from  fbe  watshoose  io  tte  ITaited 

KinfJom 

White  and  yelloer  piae  lonber,  1  lock  ttatdt  (he  1,000 

until  the  1st  of  Jaanair,  1F34 

on  and  from  th«  1st  of  iaanai7, 1834,  unfit  Ike 

1st  nf  Jamiaiy,  1994       .... 

on  and  from  tbe  Kt  of  January,  I83S 

imp^ed  from  ray  British  posseasHm  ta  KcMh 

America,  or  from  tbe  wardionse  in  the  Vniiad 

Kingdom  ..... 

Ora  vpod  and  ahtiM'*fNahef*i  *enod  ... 

Other  luods  of  wood  sad  lumfocn  1  inch  thick,  (he 

l/)00feet 

Wood  hoops,  the  1.000  • 
inwort< 
Ame 
RiiV-tom 
Beef  >n^  poHc.  wIM,  <«f  all  ao^  tbe  cwt.     . 

Imported  from  any  British  poesessioo  in  Nflilh 
America  ..... 

Iniported  into  Nrw  Brusnrkk,  Nova  Scotia,,  or  fthif 
EdwardVUIand:  vtS. 
Wheat  floor,  the  lirrel  .... 

Beef  snd  pork,  sailed,  of  aH  sarts,  «m>  c«L     • 
ftesh,  btnoiht  V  land  or  Waad  aaviiUiaa 
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L.  $.d. 
fmnerted  Uto  my  of  Ihe  Britkh  pOMadoH  b  Aamioi 

flpirite;  vis. 

Brudy,  gcoevs,  flT  eorliata,  »tid  oOMriptrili,  a* 
orptniDHilieg^hw       •  -010 

ud  (artiiar,  Uto  OKniiit  of  any  daty  pftyable 
for  the  bow  bcioK  on  spirim  tlw  nuuMfAe* 
tare  of  the  Uohfld  Kiiu»lom, 

Bw,  the  fr>lkMi 0  0  6 

•Dd  fanhetj  On  Maoanl  oC  uiy  du^  P«7*U« 
for  Um  Atom  baag  od  ram  at  the  Britiib 
MHCsiion*  io  South  Anunnca  or  the  W«t 

N.  B^Roii^  tltbmgh  B^twb,  if  ionntod 
bom  any  British  poMcaaioa  la  whkh  ioreiga* 
nun  is  Bot  |»rohU>ii«d,  is  mttMl  «•  forainu  as* 
l«ia  it  bad  been  warobooMd,  and  ■zporIM  fnii* 
the  warebouae. 

W{MiBbottlea,thetBB 7    7    0 

ani  further,  for  every  1001.  of  tbamlM  •   7  10    0 

and  o«i  the  bottltx,  the  dosaa  •  •  -010 

botlled  to  and  imported  from  the  Uitltad  eSx^ 
iom,tarm9fjW0Luttb»nlu»  *    7  10   0 

IJm  battles Fieau 

Wiae  not  u  hot  d«s,  for  et  cry  lOOf.  of  the  value        -   7  10   0 
Imported  into  the  Brluxh  pritsessiom  ia  Norfb 
ABMriea  from  Gibraltar  ca>  Malta,  subject  to  ae 
hi^er  duty  than  if  inpoftad  fram  the  UiHtal 
Kia^ioai )  vo.  140th  of  the  duty  renitlad. 

Ceffia,  the  £wt. 0   t   0 

Cocoa,  the  c«vt.  -  •  •  •  -050 

SucUfHwcwt 0    5    0 

Mabs«B.diec«t  -  -030 

aod  further,  the  amotrnt  of  aay  ditfy  payable  Cor 
the  ijiae  Deiatc  oo  coffw,  cocoa,  sui^^r,  and  ne- 
IsMCB  T«s{>ectivc1v,  betn<  the  pMtace  of  the 
British  passeaioBs  in  South  inerica  or  (he 
West  ladiek 
CfedDi  aad  watches,  teaihar  maaofactttrca,  Umv,  nrasieal 
iostraaMuia,  trirsa  of  aU  sorH.  btwks  and  papeia,  silk 
laanafaoares  for  every  1001.  of  the  vaiue         •  >  30   0   0 

CSlaas  maoofhctare^  soap,  rsiifl«l  sugar,  aunr  canty,  to 
baseo  nanofecltfred,  oailao  nsaouficturea,  hr  every  lOOT.  _ 
orthevalue  -  .  .  . '        . «    0   0 

Jlain«(ar,  anchovies,  aifol,  aniseef,  amber,  almonds, 
brimsteae,  bntar^  box  wood,  carranb,  eapers,  easet^ 
coo,  onsiaia seed,  eacal,  eevfc,  daaabar,  dales;  easeaoe 
•r  beifMaal,  of  koHMi,  of  «oK^  of  dtmo,  of  ocama^ 


of  lavender,  of  roiemary ;  emery  stone }  fnilt,  praaerved 
1b  sugar  or  braady;  fljp;  h"DeT^  rroti  in  bars,  ua> 
wrou^t.  agd  pijj  iron ;  juniper  hemes,  Jncenae  «rf  (rai  >^ 
iaceaae,  lava  and  >bJt«  srooe  Cm-  ItutlJlnj,  lentils ;  uo^ 
Ue,  rai«h  and  vrorked :  mosaic  wort,  ntoiials,  muek, 
maeearooi,  nuto  of  all  kinds;  oil  of  oliies,  oil  uf  at- 
muuda ;  orris  root,  oatrich  feathers,  ochres,  onnge  bikij 
and  peel,  olives,  pitch,  pickles  in  Jars  ijid  bottien,  iiiint* 
incs.  pnaolan^  pumice  Mnaa,  punk,  Parmesan  cheese, 
pickles,  prials,  pe  iria,  predous  sIoiwm  (except  dtamnuds), 
quicksilver,  raaioa.  sauxv^es,  spnnces,  tar,  turpentine, 
venuilioo,  venniceUl,  wbctstooea ;  for  every  lOUL  of  the 


X.skA 


Gcnds,  vrans,  and . 

with  duty,  and  not  herdn  dadarad  to  be  free  of  duty, 
.  for  every  lOOL  of  the  value  .... 
Coin,  bulTion,  aoJ  diunonds;  hoisct,  malea,  assca,  neat 

cattia,  and  all  other  live  stock ;  talkwr  uid  raw  hidsa: 

rice ;  eora  and  grain,  eacrouad :  biscuit  or  bnad  j  meal 

or  flour  (except  wbea  flour) ;  fr^sh 


7  10  0 
5   0   0 


onaa :  roeai 
,  fhgab  &kh, 


carriajRs  of  travellers 
Wheat  loar,  beef  and  peifc,  hana  and  baroo,  wood  and 


lumber,  imperteJ  into  Cantda;  wood  and  lumber,  in- 
pwiad  taiio  New  Brai>a#ic<,  Nova  Sootia,  or  lYinca 
£dward^  Island ;  hay  and  straw,  fruit  ajjd  vei^etables, 
fresh ;  «11,  cotton  wool :  foods,  (he  produce  of  places 
vrithiD  the  Units  of  the  Bad  la  iia  Coaipany^  charier, 
imported  Cirom  those  places,  or  from  Ibe  United  Kiu«- 
deal,  or  from  some  puee  ia  ihe  British  dtimiuioos :  ber- 
rio«s  taken  anil  cureii  by  the  inhabiUnts  of  the  Isle  of 
MaA,and  imported  from  tbence;  lumber,  the  produce 
of  and  imported  from  any  British  pfitsesftima  on  Hie  west 
eoest  Of  Afrka;  any  aort of  mft ;  fboj  aad  victuals,  ex< 
cept  spirit;  anJ  any  sort  of  dothiac,  and  irapleoiei^ 
and  materials,  fit  «nf  necearary  for  the  Briiiah  fl^hcnos 
in  America,  impoilod  into  the  pla,.-e  at  or  fnm  whence 
■och  fishiiTT  is  carried  on ;  drucs  (uma  or  rer.ni,  dye 
wood  and  haid  wood,  oabbal'makert  wood,  tortoise' 
ibcll,  hemp,  flax,  aad  ton'  ....    Fre& 

Seeds,  vrhan  flottr,  fruits,  picklea,  woa<lk  of  all  sorts, 
oakwn,  pitch,  tar,  tvrp«nf>(>«t  ochmt,  brimstone,  aul- 
phar,  vecetable  dia,  biirr.atrmeB,  dog  atooes,  hops,  cwk, 

XIapixa,  sponge,  sawans,  cheese, cider,  wax,apicea, 
V,  tniporied  direct  fto»  Ihe   wazehoose  ia  the 
Vniled  Kin^dam.  .....    Fret, 

All  goods  imported  fm*  the  United  Kingdom,  alMhhav{n| 
there  paU  the  dutiaanf  ceB«umptioB,and  beiag  exported 
fnMB  thanee  wlihoat  diawback   .  -         •  •    Prea. 


And  ir«ny  of  the  fonda  herein-befbre  mentioned  shnn  be  imported  throujrh  the  United  Ktnf  dom  (hnv- 
ini?  been  warehoused  therein,  nnd  exported  from  the  warehouse,  or  tile  dutiee  thereon,  if  ti\cre  paid. 
liR\in(r  been  drnwn  back),  one  tenth  part  of  the  dutiee  herein  imposed  shall  b«  remitted  in  rtspect  of 
fQCh  goods.—}  9. 

Jlrts  nnt  repsslefi.— Nothing  in  this  act  or  in  any  other  passed  in  the  present  session  of  parliament 
^«n  extend  to  reoeal  or  abroj^te,  or  in  any  way  to  alter  or  affect  an  a<n  (IS  Oeo.  3.  c.  IS.),  intituled 
"An  Act  for  removinf  all  Doubts  and  Apprenensfons  concernin|r  Taxation  bv  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  in  any  of  the  Colonies,  Provinces,  and  Plnntations  of  North  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
for  repealing  so  niiich  of  an  .\ct  made  in  the  7th  Year  of  the  Reign  of  his  present  Mnjeflty  aii  imposes 
a  Daty  on  Tea  imported  from  Great  Britain  into  any  Colony  or  Plantation  in  America,  as  relates 
thf^rpio  ;**  nor  to  repeal  or  in  any  way  alter  or  affect  any  act  now  in  force  which  was  pasoed  prior  to 
the  last-mentioned  act,  and  by  which  any  duties  In  any  of  the  British  possessions  in  America  were 
granted  and  still  continue  nayable  to  the  Crown;  nor  to  repeal  or  in  any  wi«y  alter  or  atf^et  an  act 
(HI  Geo.  S.  c.  31.)  intitnled  'An  Act  to  repeal  certain  Parts  of  an  Act  pa^ifled  in  the  lith  Year  of  his 
M.ijpsty'8  Reii^n,  intituled  'An  Act  for  making  more  effectiial  Provisions  f^^r  the  Government  of  the 
Province  of  Quebnc  in  North  America,  and  to  make  further  Provisions  fur  the  Goveminent  of  the  said 
Province.'"— J  10. 

Dutiu  imjMged  hw  "prior  Actti  to  ht  appKed  to  Purpoteg  vf  tkost  Att». — The  duties  Imposed  by  any  of 
the  nets  hereln-berare  mentioned  or  referred  to,  passed  prior  to  the  said  art  (18  Geo.  9.  c.  12)  shall  be 
recf^ived,  accounted  for,  and  applied  for  the  purposes  of  those  acts:  provided  always,  that  no  frreater 
proportion  of  the  duties  Imposed  by  this  act,  except  as  hereio-before  excepted,  shall  be  charged  upon 
any  article  which  is  subject  also  to  duty  under  any  of  the  said  acts,  or  ftnbjert  alf*o  to  dtity  under  any 
colonial  law,  than  the  amount.  If  any,  by  which  the  duty  chartred  by  this  act  shrill  exce«*d  such  other 
dtttvor  duties !  provided,  that  the  full  amount  of  the  duties  mentioned  In  thk*  act,  whether  on  account 
of  such  former  acts,  or  on  account  of  such  colonial  law,  fit  on  account  of  this  act,  shall  be  levied  and 
received  under  the  regulatir>n»  and  powers  of  this  act.— $  U. 

C«rreircy,  fVei*rht*^  «in<  Muuureg. — All  sums  of  money  granted  or  imposed  by  this  act.  either  as 
denies,  pennlties,  or  forfeitures,  in  the  British  possRSsions  in  America,  are  h«>rei»y  dedared  to  he  ster* 
ling  nn;;.dy  of  Gre'\t  Britain,  and  shall  be  collected,  and  paid  to  the  amount  of  the  value  which  such 
nominal  sums  bear  in  Great  Brit-tin ;  dnd  that  such  monies  may  be  received  and  taken  at  the  rate  of 
5*.  U.  tiie  ounce  in  silver;  and  all  duties  sliall  be  paid  and  rece'lved  in  every  pirt  of  the  British  pos- 
sessions  inAmf^rica  according  to  British  wefghts  and  measures  in  use  on  the  6th  dty  of  July,  1625} 
and  in  all  cases  where  such  duties  are  imposed  according  to  any  specific  quantity  or  any  specific 
vilup,  the  same  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  in  the  same  proportion  to  any  preaier  orl^ss  qttaniily  or 
valup. ;  and  all  such  duties  shall  be  nnder  the  management  of  the  commissioners  of  the  customs. 
-{  14. 

Du^iea  paid  fry  ColUetrtr  to  TreMwer  of  Colony  in  vhink  Uvutd.^The  produce  of  the  duties  so  re- 
(elvpd  under  this  act,  except  st^ -b  duti(>s  as  are  payable  under  any  act  {inssed  prior  to  the  IS  (lOo.  3. 
as  afbrea^id,  sh-ill  be  paid  by  th<*  collector  of  the  cns'toins  into  the  hand**  of  the  treasurer  or  rereiver- 
general  of  the  colony,  or  other  proper  officer  authorised  to  receive  th»»  *nme.  to  be  applied  to  such 
Usie.a  a4  shall  be  directed  bvthe  local  legislatures  of  such  colonies  ;  and  thtt  the  produce  of  such  dniies 
to  receivt)d  in  colonies  which  have  no  looal  legislature  may  be  applied  in  snch  manner  as  shall  be 
directed  by  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  treasury.—^  13. 

jtU  British  FtA*fU  9h«U  be.  unhjoct  to  equal  Dutut^  eteept  coaxiinf  P"Msrf.«. —Whereas  in  some  of  his 
M'qesty's  possessions  abroad,  certain  duties  of  tnnnase  are.  by  acts  of  the  local  leeialatnres  of  siKb 
poftsessione,  levied  Q^Kin  British  vessels,  to  which  duties  the  'like  vessels  built  within  such  posses* 
•ions,  or  owned  by  persons  rosidf*nt  there,  are  not  subject ;  be  it  ftiriher  enacted,  that  there  shnll  be 
levied  and  paid  at  the  several  British  possessions  abroad,  upon  all  vessels  built  in  any  such  pnsses- 
siona,  or  owned  by  any  person  or  persons  there  resident,  other  than  coasting  or  drogneing  vpsscIb 
tniptc^Qd  it^  coaftii4[  ot  ifeogttaii«g,  aH  aticli  and  (belike  duties  of  tontiage  w* shipping  dues  ««  are  or 
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•halt  lie  payable  tn  any  fucta  ponawlons  vpon  the  like  British  veasels  buQt  in  other  parts  of  hie  Bla« 
Jetty's  dominions,  or  owned  by  persons  not  resident  in  sueh  pciesessione. — $  14. 

Drato^k  ou  JtuMy  4'«<— There  shall  be  allowed  upon  the  exportation  ft-oin  Newfoundland  to  Canada 
of  (um  ev  other  spirits,  the  produce  of  the  British  possessions  in  South  America  or  the  West  Indies, 
a  dfLwbacIc  of  the  full  duties  of  customs  paid  upon  the  importation  thereof  fVom  any  of  the  said  plaees 
into  Newfoundland,  provided  proof  on  oath  be  made  to  the  satistfaciion  of  the  collector  sad  comptxol- 
.  ler  uf  the  customs  at  the  port  whence  such  rum  or  other  spirits  is  exjx>rted,  that  the  <UU  duties  on 
the  importation  of  such  mm  or  other  spirits  at  the  said  port  bad  been  paid,  and  that  a  certificate  bs 
produced  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  the  coUector  and  comptrotler  of  the  customs  at  Quebec,  that 
such  rum  or  other  spirits  had  been  duly  landed  in  Canada :  provided  tliat  no  drawback  shall  be  al« 
lowed  upon  any  such  rum  or  other  spirits  unless  the  same  shall  be  shipped  within  1  year  from  the  day 
of  the  importation  of  tlie  same,  nor  unless  such  drawback  shall  be  duly  ciahned  within  1  year  from 
the  day  of  such  shipment.—^  15.  * 

Skip  and  Cargo  (o  he  repofUd  «s  jfrHesi.— The  naster  of  every  ship  arriving  in  any  of  the  Briliah 
possessions  in  America,  or  the  Islands  of  Goemsey,  Jersey,  Alder ney,  or  Baric,  whether  ladeu  or  in 
ballast,  shall  come  directly,  and  before  bulk  be  broken,  to  the  Custom-house  fitr  the  port  or  district 
where  he  arrives,  end  tliere  make  a  report  in  wrltinf  to  the  collector  or  comptroller,  or  other  proper 
ofiic«r,  of  the  arrival  and  v<Hrage  of  such  ship,  stating  her  name,  couatry,  and  tonnage,  and  if  British 
the  port  of  registry,  the  name  and  country  of  the  master,  the  country  of  the  owners,  the  number  of  the 
crew,  and  how  many  are  of  the  country  at  such  ship,  and  whether  she  be  laden  or  in  ballasl,  and  tf 
laden  the  marks,  numbers,  and  contents  of  every  jpackage  and  parcel  of  goods  on  bosrd,  and  where 
the  same  was  laden,  and  where  and  to  whom  consigned,  and  where  any  and  what  ^oods.  If  any,  had 
been  unladen  during  the  voyage,  as  fhr  as  any  of  such  particulars  can  be  ktaown  to  turn  t  and  ih9  mas- 
ter sliall  further  answer  all  such  questions  eonceming  the  ship,  and  the  cargo,  and  the  crew,  and  the 
voyage,  as  shall  be  demanded  of  him  by  such  officer ;  and  if  any  goods  be  unladen  from  any  8hfp  be- 
fore such  report  be  made,  or  if  the  master  fail  to  make  such  report,  or  make  an  unuue  report,  or  do 
not  truly  answer  the  Questions  demanded  of  him,  he  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  lOOl. ;  and  if  any  goods 
be  not  re)>nrted,  they  shall  be  forfeited.'-^  \6. 

Kntry  tutvards  of  Skip  for  Cargo.— The  master  of  every  ship  bound  from  any  British  possession  In 
America,  or  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldernev,  or  Sark,  shall,  before  any  goods  be  laden 
therein,  deliver  to  the  collector  or  comptroller,  or  other  proper  officer,  an  entry  outwards  under  his 
band  of  the  destination  of  such  shin,  stating  her  name,  country,  aud  tonnage,  and  If  British  the  port 
of  registry,  the  name  and  country  of  the  master,  the  country  of  the  owners,  tite  number  of  the  crew, 
apd  how  many  are  of  the  country  of  snch  ship;  and  if  any  goods  be  laden  on  board  any  sliip  before 
such  entry  be  made,  the  master  of  each  ship  shall  forfeit  tte  sum  of  M.  i  and  before  such  ship  depart 
the  master  shall  bring  and  deliver  to  the  collector  or  comptroller,  or  other  officer,  a  content  tn  wrtting 
under  his  hand  of  the  goods  laden,  and  the  names  of  the  respective  shippure  and  cottfignersuf  the  goods, 
with  the  marks  and  numbers  of  the  packages  or  parcels  of  the  same,  and  shall  make  and  sobsiribs  a 
declaration  to  the  truth  of  sttch  content  as  far  as  any  of  such  particulars  esn  be  knowo  to  biro ;  and  tho 
master  of  every  ship  bound  from  any  British  possession  in  America,  or  from  the  islands  of  Uuernsey, 
Jersey,  Alderney,  or  Sark,  whether  in  ballast  or  laden,  shall  before  de}iarture  come  before  the  coBectet 
or  comptroller,  or  other  proper  \>fficer,  and  answer  upon  oath  all  such  questions  concerning  ilie  ship, 
and  the  cargo,  if  any,  and  the  crew  and  the  voyage,  as  shall  be  demanded  of  bim  by  such  olHcer ;  and 
thereupon  the  collector  and  comptroller,  or  other  proper  officer,  if  snch  ship  be  laden,  shall  make  out  and 
give  to  the  master  a  certificate  of  the  clearance  of  such  ship  for  her  intended  voyage,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  total  quantities  of  the  several  sorts  of  goods  laden  therein,  or  a  certificate  of  her  dearanos 
in  ballast,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  if  the  ship  deimrt  without  such  clearance,  or  if  the  master  delivera 
fhlse  content,  or  shall  m)t  truly  answer  the  qusstions  demanded  of  htm,  he  shall  forftit  the  sum  of 
low.— ^  17. 

(ioods  not  stated  <m  CerfMosts  is  bo  Produce  mf  BriiiMh  Pooototht  to  he  deemed  of  Foreign  Prodwetion, 
~No  goods  shall  be  stated  in  such  certificate  of  clearance  to  be  the  produce  of  British  possessions  la 
America,  unless  such  goods  have  been  expressly  stated  so  to  be  in  the  entry  outwards  of  the  same  ; 
and  all  gooils  not  expressly  stated  in  such  certificate  of  clearance  to  be  the  produce  of  the  British  pos- 
sessions hi  America  shall,  at  the  place  of  importation  in  any  other  such  possessions,  or  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  be  deemed  to  be  of  foreign  production.—^  18. 

Jfeirfoundland  Fieking  Cert\fieatee  in  lieu  of  C/sarance.— Whenever  any  ship  shall  be  cleared  out 
from  Newfoundland,  or  any  other  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  fur  the  fisheries  on  the  banks  or 
coasts  of  Newfoundland  or  Labrador,  or  their  dependencies,  without  having  on  board  any  article  of 
traffic,  (except  only  the  provisions,  nets,  tackle,  and  other  things  usually  employed  in  aud  about  tfas 
said  fishery,)  the  master  of  such  ship  shsll  be  entitled  to  denuiod  from  the  collector  or  other  principal 
officer  of  the  customs  at  such  port  a  certificate  under  bis  hand  that  sucli  ship  hath  been  specially 
cleared  out  for  the  Newfoundland  fishery ;  and  such  certificate  shall  be  in  force  for  the  fishing  season 
for  the  year  in  which  the  same  may  be  granted,  and  no  longer ;  and  upon  the  first  arrival  in  any  port 
in  Newfoundland,  ice.  of  any  ship  having  on  board  such  certificate,  a  re^tort  thereof  shall  be  made  by 
the  master  of  such  ship  to  the  principal  officer  of  the  cnstoms ;  snd  all  ships  having  such  certificate  so 
reported,  and  being  aciually  emraged  la  the  said  fishery,  or  in  carrying  coastwise  to  be  landed  or  put 
on  lK>nrd  any  other  ships  engaged  in  the  said  fishery  any  fish, oil,  salt,  piuvisiuns,  or  other  necessaries 
for  the  use  and  purposes  thereof,  shall  be  exempt  from  all  obligation  to  make  an  entry  at  or  obtain  any 
clearance  from  any  Custom-honse  at  Newfoundland  upon  arrival  at  or  departure  from  any  of  the 
ports  or  harbours  of  the  said  colonv,  ftc.  during  the  fishing  season  for  which  sudi  certificate  may  be 
granted;  and  previously  to  obtaining  a  clearance  at  the  end  of  such  season  for  any  other  voyage  at 
any  of  such  pons,  the  master  of  such  ship  shall  deliver  up  the  before-meniioned  certificate  to  iho 
ofiicer  of  the  customs :  provided  always,  that  in  case  any  such  ship  shall  have  on  beard,  during  the 
time  the  same  may  be  encaged  in  the  saitl  fishery,  any  coods  or  merchandises  whatsoever  oiher  than 
fish,  seals,  oil  made  offish  or  seals,  salt,  provisions,  and  other  things,  being  the  produce  of  or  usually 
employed  in  the  said  fishery,  such  ship  shall  forfeit  the  said  fishing  certlticatc,  and  shall  ibencoforta 
be  subject  and  liable  to  the  same  rules,  regulations,  Sec.  as  shipx  in  general  arc  subject oriiabls  to  — ^  19. 

Kntrjt  of  Ooode  to  he  laden  or  nnUdoo.—No  goods  shsll  be  laden,  or  water-borne  to  be  laden,  on 
board  any  ship,  or  unladen  from  anv  ship,  hi  any  of  the  British  possessions  in  America,  or  the  islands 
of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  or  Bark,  until  due  entry  b«  uwde  of  such  goods,  and  warrant  gnawed 
for  the  lading  or  unlading  of  the  same  ;  and  no  goods  shall  be  so  laden  or  water-borne,  or  bo  unladen, 
except  at  some  place  at  which  an  officer  of  the  customs  is  appointed  to  attend  tne  lading  and  utiladinf 
nf  ({oods,  or  at  some  place  for  which  a  sufferance  shall  be  granted  by  the  culiector  and  comptroller  a 
and  no  goods  shall  be  so  laden  or  unladen  except  in  the  presence  or  with  the  permisvioo  in  writiag  of 
the  proper  officer :  provided  always,  that  It  shall  be  lawtVil  for  the  commissioners  of  cusioois  to  make 
and  appoint  such  other  regulations  for  the  carrying  coastwise,  or  fur  the  removing  of  any  goods  for 
s'tipment,  as  shall  appear  expedient;  and  that  all  goods  laden,  water-borne,  or  umadsa  contrary  ta 
the  regulations  of  this  act,  or  contrary  lo  any  regnlatttms  so  made,  be  forfeited.'-^  !tt. 

Particuiare  of  Entry  of  Ooode^  inwardt  and  ontvardo.—Tha  person  entering  any  such  goods  shall 
deliver  to  the  oollaetor  er  cossptroUec,  or  other  proper  officer,  a  biU  of  thaaairy  ibeMol^  frurly  wriuaa 
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In  word!  At  lengtli,  eontahilnf  tho  name  of  the  exporter  or  Importor,  and  of  the  ship,  and  of  the  maater; 
and  of  the  plaoe  to  or  firom  which  boand,  and  of  the  place  tifithln  the  port  where  the  goods  are  to  be 
laden  or  unladen,  and  the  particulara  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  goods,  and  the  pacKaces  con* 
tAinlng  the  same,  and  the  mnrka  and  numbers  on  the  packages,  and  setting  forth  whether  atUti  goods 
be  the  produce  of  the  British  possessions  in  America  or  not ;  and  such  person  shall  at  the  same  time 
pay  down  all  duties  due  upon  the  goods ;  and  the  collector  and  comptroller,  or  other  proper  olficer, 
shall  thereupon  grant  their  warrant  for  the  lading  or  unlading  of  such  goods. — ^  SI. 

£fifry  /jiwarrff  bf  Bill  0/  Sight.— It  the  importer  of  any  goods  make  and  subscribe  a  declaration 
before  the  collector  or  comptroller,  or  other  proper  officer,  that  he  cannot,  forwent  of  IViIl  information, 
Bi:ike  perfect  entry  thereof,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  collector  and  comptroller  to  r«>ceive  an  entry  by 
bill  of  sight  fUr  the  packages  or  parcels  of  snch  goods  by  the  best  description  which  can  be  given,  and 
to  grant  a  warrant  thereupon,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  landed  and  secured  to  the  satisf  ictinn 
of  the  officer  of  the  customs,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  importer,  and  may  be  seen  and  examined  by 
such  importer  in  the  presence  of  the  proper  officers ;  and  within  3  days  after  the  goods  shall  hnve  been 
so  landed,  the  importer  shall  make  a  perfect  entry  thereof,  and  pay  down  all  duties  due  thereon  ;  and 
in  default  of  such  entry  such  goods  shall  be  taken  to  the  King's  warehouse,  and  if  the  importer  shall 
not.  within  I  month  after  snch  landing,  make  perfect  entry  offsueh  goods  and  poy  the  duties  due 
Ihereon,  together  with  charges  of  removal  and  warebovse  rent,  such  goods  shall  be  sold  for  the  pay- 
ment thereof,  and  the  orerpliis,  if  any,  shftU  be  paid  to  the  proprietor  of  the  goods.-— ^  9i. 

Ooodt  tubitet  to  ad  FtUortm,  Dutg.-^uk  all  cases  where  the  duties  imposed  by  this  act  upon  the  im- 
portation orartlcles  Into  his  Itajestv's  possessiona  in  America  are  charged,  not  according  to  the  weight, 
talew  gauge,  or  measure,  bift  according  to  the  value  thereof;  such  value  shall  be  ascertained  by  the 
declaration  of  the  importer  of  such  articles,  or  hit  known  agent,  in  manner  and  form  following ;  (that 
Is  to  say,)  « 

*lji,  B.  do  hereby  declare,  that  the  articles  mentioned  in  tho  enS>y,  and  contained  in  the  packages 
*  [Atfrs  gpeei/Min/f  tk*  seeeroi  paekagUt  **d  4«Menbing  th*  titeral  mark*  and  namisrs,  as  the  ease  tnaf 
*i«,1areof  the  value  of  .    Witness  my  hand  the  day  of  ^.  B. 

■  The  above  declaration,  signed  the  day  of  In  the  presence  of  C.  D.  collector 

*  for  9lk«r  prindfal  ojfeer].* 
WhtcQ  dedaraiion  snali  be  written  on  the  biU  of  entry  of  snch  articles,  and  shall  be  subscribed  by  the 
Importer  thereof,  or  his  known  agent,  in  the  presence  of  the  collector  or  other  principal  officer  of  the 
eostoms  at  the  port  of  importation :  provided,  that  if  upon  view  and  examination  of  such  articles  by 
the  proper  officer  of  the  customs  it  shall  appear  to  him  that  the  said  articles  are  not  valued  according 
to  the  true  price  or  value  thereof,  and  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  in  such  case 
the  Importer  or  hb  known  agent  shall  be  required  to  declare  on  onth  before  the  collector  or  comptroller 
whit  is  the  invoice  price  of  such  articles,  and  thai  he  verily  believes  such  Invoieit  price  is  the  current 
value  of  the  articles  at  the  place  ftt>m  whence  the  said  articles  were  imported  i  and  such  invoice  price 
with  the  addition  of  lOt.  per  eenium  thereon.  Shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  value  of  the  articles  in  lieu  of 
ths  value  so  declared  by  the  importer  or  his  known  agent,  and  upon  whieb  the  duties  imposed  by  this 
act  shall  be  charged  and  paid:  provided  also,  that  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  collector  and  comptroller, 
or  other  proper  officer,  that  snch  articles  have  been  invoiced  below  the  real  and  true  value  thereof,  at 
the  place  from  whence  the  same  were  imported,  or  if  the  invoice  price  is  not  known,  the  articles  shall 
In  snch  cnsA  be  examined  by  two  competent  persons,  to  be  nominated  and  appointed  by  the  governor 
or  commander-in-chief  of  the  colony,  pU&ntation,  or  ishind  into  which  the  said  articles  are  imported, 
and  sach  persona  shall  declare  on  oath  befbre  the  collector  or  comptroller,  or  other  proper  officer,  what 
U  the  true  and  real  value  of  such  articles  In  snch  colony,  plantation,  or  island ;  and  the  value  so 
declared  on  the  oaths  of  such  persons  shall  be  deemed  to  oe  the  true  and  real  value  of  such  articles, 
and  upon  which  the  duties  imposed  by  this  act  shall  be  charged  and  paid.— ^  33. 

//  Importar  rcfm»*  to  pag  tmck  £>aty,  the  Oeode  stay  he  »cld.—U  the  importer  of  such  articles  shall 
rnfdsp  to  pay  the  duties  hereby  Imposed  thereon,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  collector  or  other  chief  of- 
ficer of  the  customs  where  such  arUcles  shall  be  imported,  to  take  and  secure  the  same,  with  the  casks 
or  other  package  thereof,  and  to  cause  the  same  to  be  publicly  sold  within  the  space  of  30  days  at  the 


most  after  such  refyisal  made,  and  at  such  time  and  place  as  such  officer  shall,  by  4  or  more  days'  pub- 
lic notice,  appoint  fbr  that  purpose ;  which  articles  shall  be  sold  to  the  best  bidder ;  and  the  money 
arising  fhim  the  sale  thereof  shall  be  applied  in  the  first  place  in  payment  of  the  said  duties,  together 


with  the  charges  that  shall  have  been  occasioned  by  the  said  sale,  and  the  overplus,  if  any,  shaU  be 
pnld  to  such  importer  or  proprietor,  or  any  other  person  authorised  to  receive  the  same.— (  31. 

(f  Ooeds  be  not  entered  in  30  Daw^  the  Qfieer»a$land  and  MCMre  lAsm.— Every  importer  of  any  goods 
Shall,  within  fO  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  importing  ship,  make  due  entry  inwards  of  such  goods, 
and  land  the  same ;  and  in  default  of  such  entry  and  landing  It  shall  be  lawfhl  fnt  the  officers  of  the 
customs  to  convey  such  goods  to  the  king's  warehouse ;  and  If  the  duties  due  upon  such  goods  be  not 
paid  within  3  months  aflar  such  30  days  shall  have  expired,  together  with  all  charges  of  removal  and 
warehouse  rent,  the  same  shall  be  sold,  and  theproduce  thereof  applied  first  to  the  payment  of  fri;ight 
and  charges,  next  of  duties,  and  the  overplus,  if^any,  shall  be  paid  to  the  proprietor  of  the  goods.— 
1 35. 

Oeode  imported /rem  United  Kingdom  er  BrUieh  Poeeeeeiene  muet  appear  m  CMAct,4'e.— No  goods  shaU 
pe  imported  into  any  British  possession  as  being  imported  fVotti  the  United  Kingdom,  or  from  any 
other  British  possession  (If  any  advantage  attach  to  such  distinaion),  unless  such  goods  appear  upon 
the  cockeis  or  other  proper  documents  for  the  same  to  have  been  duly  cleared  outwards  at  the  port  of 
exportation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in  such  other  British  possession,  nor  unless  the  ground  upon 
which  snch  advantage  be  claimed  be  stated  In  such  coeket  or  document.—)  80. 

Oiwde  imported  frem^  to  be  deemed  eftke  Orovtk  i/.  United  Kingdom.— Ho  goods  shall,  upon  importa- 
tion Into  any  of  tlis  British  possessions  In  America,  be  deemed  to  be  of  the  growth,  productitm,  or 
mannfacture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  any  British  possession  in  America,  unless  imported  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  ftom  some  British  possession  in  America. — \  37. 

Ratrji  net  to  be  valid^  if  Ooode  be  net  properlp  deecribed  in  it.— No  entry,  nor  any  warrant  for  the  land- 
ing of  any  goods,  or  fbr  the  taking  of  any  gooiAs  out  of  any  warehouse,  shall  be  d«semed  valid,  unless 
the  particulars  of  ths  goods  and  packages  in  sach  entry  correspond  with  the  particulars  of  the  goods 
and  packages  In  the  report  of  the  ship,  or  in  the  certificate  or  other  document,  where  any  is  required, 
by  which  the  Importation  or  entry  of  such  goods  is  authorised,  nor  unless  the  goods  shall  have  been 
properly  described  in  snch  entry  by  the  denominations  and  with  the  characters  and  circumstances 
according  to  which  such  goods  are  charged  with  duty  or  may  be  imported  {  and  any  goods  taken  or 
delivered  o«i  of  any  ship  or  out  of  any  warehouse  by  virtue  of  any  entry  or  warrant  not  correspond- 
ing or  agreeing  In  all  such  respects,  or  not  property  describing  the  same,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  goods 
landed  or  taken  withont  due  entry  thereof,  and  shall  bs  forfeited.— $  3S. 

Certi/kaU  of  ProdueHon  for  Sugar^  Coffee^  Coeoa^  or  5ptrt£j.— Before  any  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  or 
spirits  shall  be  shipped  fhr  exportation  in  anjr  British  p08ses«fc)n  in  America  or  in  the  island  of  Muuri- 
tlvs,  as  being  t^')  produce  of  such  possession  or  of  such  Uland,  the  proprietor,  of  the  estate  on  which  snch 
goods  were  produced, or  his  known  agent, shall  make  and  sign  an  affidivit  in  writing  before  the  vol- 
leetor  or  compiroller  at  tho  port  of  azporution,  or  before  a  justice  of  ths  p»ncs»  or  other  ofllcer  duly 
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AuthoriRed  to  admlirister  sucboafcfa,  dechiiing  that  inch  foods  are  the  produce  of  Auch  «8tate ;  ftndnieh 
afliduvit  shall  set  forth  the  name  of  the  estate,  and  the  description  and  qnanthy  of  the  goods,  and  the 
packages  containing  the  samo,  with  the  marlcs  and  numbers  thereon,  and  the  name  of  the  person  to 
whose  tttarge  at  the  place  of  shipment  they  are  to  be  sent;  and  if  any  Justice  or  other  officer  shall  sub- 
scribe his  name  to  any  writing  purporting  to  be  such  affidavit,  unless  the  person  making  it  shall  actu- 
ally ap|>e»r  before  him  and  be  sworn  to  the  truth  of  the  same,  such  justice  of  the  peace  orofficer  sbaU 
forfeit  and  pay  for  any  such  offence  the  sum  of  50<.;  and  the  person  entering  and  shipping  such  goods 
•hall  deliver  such  affidavit  to  the  collector  or  comptroller,  or  other  proper  officer,  and  shall  malie  and 
subscribe  a  declaration  before  him  that  the  goods  which  are  to  be  shipped  by  virtue  of  such  entry  are 
those  mentioned  in  such  affidavit;  and  the  master  of  the  ship  in  which  such  goods  shall  be  laden  shaU 
before  clearance,  make  and  subscribe  a  declaration  before  the  collector  or  com|Mro|ler  that  the  go<HU 
shipped  by  virtue  of  such  entry  are  the  same  as  are  mentioned  and  intended  tn  such  affidavit,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief ;  and  thereupon  the  collector  or  comprroller,  or  other  proper  officer, 
■hall  sign  and  give  to  the  master  a  certiAcate  of  production,  stating  that  proof  has  been  made,  in  man- 
lier required  by  law,  that  such  goods  (describing  the  same)  are  the  produce  of  such  British  possession 
or  of  such  island,  and  setting  forth  In  such  cerlifk:ate  the  name  of  the  exporter  and  of  the  exporting 
ship,  and  of  the  master  thereof,  and  tHe  destination  of  the  goods ;  and  if  any  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  or 
spirits  be  imported  into  any  British  possession  in  America,  as  being  the  produce  of  some  other  suck 
pOBsessiun  or  of  such  island,  without  such  ceriiflcale  of  production,  the  same  shall  be  (^irfeited. — )  99. 

Certiorate  of  Production  on  Re-exportation  fir»m  another  Colony.— Be foT*i  any  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  or 
spirits  shall  be  shipped  for  exportation  in  any  British  possession  in  America,  as  being  the  produce  of 
■ome  other  such  possession,  the  person  exporting  the  same  shall  in  the  entry  outwards  state  the  placa 
of  the  production,  and  refer  to  the  entry  Inwards  and  lauding  of  such  goods,  and  shall  make  and  sub. 
scribe  a  declaration  before  the  collector  or  comptroller  to  the  identity  of  the  same;  and  thereupon. 
If  such  goods  shall  liave  been  duly  imported  with  a  certificate  of  production  within  13  months  prior  lo 
the  shipping  for  exportation,  the  collector  and  comptroller  shall  sign  and  give  to  the  master  a  certifi- 
cate of'  production,  referring  to  the  certificate  of  prodiictlon  under  which  such  goods  bad  boen  go  im- 
ported, and  containing  the  like  particulars,  wiihtbe  date  of  such  hnportation.— $  30. 

OooiU  brought  over  Land^  or  ky  Inland  J<'avi^atiun. — It  shall  be  lawful  to  bringor  import  by  land  or 
by  inland  navigation  Into  any  of  the  British  |K>«i)essions  in  America  from  any  adjoining  foreign  coun- 
try any  goods  which  might  be  tawAilly  imported  by  sea  into  such  possession  f^om  such  rountrv,  and 
■o  to  bring  or  import  such  goods  in  the  vessels,  boats,  or  carriages  of  such  country,  as  well  as  in  Bri- 
tish vessels,  boats,  or  carriages.—^  31. 

What  KesseU  shall  be  deemed  British  on  the  Lakes  in  Jtmerica.'-'So  vessel  or  boat  shall  be  admitted  ta 
be  a  British  vessel  or  boat  on  any  of  the  inland  waters  or  lakes  in  America,  except  such  as  have  been 
built  within  the  British  dominions,  and  shall  he  wholly  owned  by  British  subjects,  and  shall  not  have 
been  repnired  at  any  foreign  place  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  proportion  of  10«.  for  every  ton  of 
such  Vessel  or  boat  at  any  one  time:  provided  always,  that  nothing  hercin-lHjfore  coutainaJ  shall 
extend  to  prevent  the  employment  of  any  vessel  or  boat  as  a  British  vessel  or  boat  on  such  inland 
waters  or  lakes,  which  shall  have  wholly  belonged  to  British  sut>jects  before  the  5th  day  of  July^  IS35, 
and  which  shall  not  have  been  since  that  day  repaired  as  aforesaid  in  any  foreip  place.— $  32. 

Oeods  mtut  be  brought  to  a  Place  where  there  is  a  Cvstom-hottee.—ll  shall  not  be  lawful  so  to  bring 
or  import  any  goods  except  into  some  port  or  place  of  entry  at  which  a  Custom-honse  now  Is  or  here- 
after may  be  lawfully  established  :  provided  also,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  or  person  administering  the  government  of  any  of  the  said  possessions  reniHictively,  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  the  executive  council  thereof,  from  time  to  tfane  to  diminish  or  increase,  by  pro 
Clamation,  the  number  of  ports  or  places  of  entry.— $  33. 

Duties  to  be  eolleeted  in  same  Manner  as  on  Ooods  imported  by  ^sa.— The  dtitics  imposed  by  this  me 
shall  be  ascertained,  levied,  and  recovered  upon  all  goods  so  brought  or  imported  in  the  same  man 
ner,  and  by  the  same  means,  rules,  regulations,  penalties,  &c.  as  the  duties  on  the  like  goods  imported 
by  sea  ;  and  if  any  goods  shall  be  brought  or  Imported  contrary  hereto,  or  if  any  goods  so  brought  or 
imported  shall  be  removed  from  the  station  or  place  appointed  for  the  exaniinfttion  of  such  goods 
before  all  duties  payable  thereon  shall  have  been  paid  or  satisfied,  such  goods  shall  be  forfeited, 
together  with  the  vessel,  boat,  or  c.trriage,  aud  the  horses  or  other  cattle,  in  or  by  which  such  goods 
■hall  have  been  so  imported  or  brought,  or  so  removed.—?  34. 

Duties  in  Canada  on  American  Baats^  as  in  Jimerica  on  British  Boats.— The  same  tonnage  duties  ahaO 
be  paid  upon  all  vessels  or  boats  of  the  United  States  of  America  importiug  any  goods  into  Canada  as 
are  or  may  be  payable  in  the  United  States  of  America  ou  British  vessels  or  boats  entering  th« 
harbours  whence  such  goods  have  been  imported.— (  35. 

COICOITIOK^  H^lTH  miarECT  to  WaBIHOUSINQ  IH  THB  COLONIEB. 

Ports  herein  mentioned  to  be  free  warehousinf  Ports.— The  several  ports  herein -afler  mentioned, 
(that  is  to  say,)  Bridgetown  in  Knrbadoes,  Quebec  In  Canada,  Sydney  in  Cape  Breton,  Roseau  in  Do- 
minica,  Bt.  George  in  Grenada,  Kingston  and  Montego  Bay  in  Jamaica,  Charlestown  in  Nevis,  Bu 
John's  and  St.  Andrew*s  in  New  Brunswick,  St.  John's  in  Newfoundland,  Nassau  in  New  Provi. 
dence.  Hallux  and  Pictou  in  Nora  Scotia,  Basseterre  in  St.  Kitt'S,  Kingston  in  St.  Vincent,  R«Tad 
Harbour  in  Tortola,  San  Josef  in  Trinidad,  shall  be  free  varehoHsing  ports  for  all  the  purposes  of  this 
act ;  and  Kingston  and  Montreal  in  the  Canadas,  and  Liverpool  and  \  arnxmth  in  Nova  i^cutia,  shall 
be  warehousing  ports  for  the  warehousing  of  goods  brought  by  land  or  by  inland  navigation,  or 
imported  in  Britinh  ships  ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  several  collev  tors  and  complrolkrs  of  the  said 
ports  respectively,  by  notice  in  writing  under  their  hands,  to  app<Mnt  (Yom  time  to  time  such  ware- 
houses at  such  ports'as  shall  be  approved  of  by  them  for  the  free  warehousing  and  securing  of  goods, 
and  also  in  such  notice  to  declare  what  sort  of  goods  may  be  so  warehoused,  and  also  by  like  notice 
to  revoke  or  alter  any  such  appointment  or  declaration:  provided  always,  that  every  such  notice 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  governot  of  the  place,  and  shall  be  published  iu  such  manner  as  he  shall 
direct.— $  36. 

Goods  may  be  warehoused  without  Payment  of  Duty. —U  shall  be  lawful  for  the  importer  of  any  such 

Snods  into  the  said  ports  to  warehouse  them  in  the  warehouses  so  appointed,  without  payment  of  any 
Illy  on  the  first  entry  thereof,  subject  nevertheless  to  the  rules,  regulations.  Sec.  herein-after  con- 
tained.-? 37. 

Regulation  as  to  Warehousing  of  Ooods  on  Arrival  in  Canada— Vpan  the  arrival  of  any  goods  at  any 
frontier  port  in  the  Canadns,  such  goods  may  be  entered  with  the  proper  officer  of  the  customs  at 
iuch  {x>rt,  to  be  warehoused  at  some  warehousing  port  in  the  Canadas,  and  may  be  delivered  by  such 
officer  to  be  passed  on  to  such  warehousing  port,  under  bond,  to  the  satisfaction  of  i»ucU  officer,  for 
the  due  arrival  and  warehousing  of  such  goods  at  such  port.—?  38. 

Stowage  of  Goods  in  Warehouse.— AW  goods  so  warehoused  shall  be  stowed  in  such  parts  or  divisions 
of  tbe  warehouse  and  in  such  manner  as  the  collector  and  comptroller  shall  direct;  and  the  ware- 
house shall  be  locked  and  secured  in  such  manner,  and  shall  be  opened  and  visited  only  at  such 
timet,  and  in  the  presence  of  auch  officen,  and  tinder  such  rulet  and  regulations,  •■  the  ocUoclor  an4 
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compCrolltfr  shall  direct ;  and  an  tneli  pwAa  shall,  after  btlngr  landed  npon  importation,  be  carried  to 
the  warehouse,  or  shall,  after  being  taken  oat  of  the  warehouse  for  exportation,  be  carried  to  be 
shipped,  (inder  sucti  rules  and  regulations  as  the  collector  and  comptroller  tball  direct.— $  39. 

Bond  upon  Entry  cf  Qocd9  to  be  «9ar«AaiLMd.->'Upon  the  entry  of  any  goods  to  be  urarebousedt'the 
importer  of  such  goods,  instead  of  paying  down  the  duties  due  thereon,  shall  give  bond  with  two  suf- 
ficient sureties,  to  be  approved  of  by  the  collector  or  comptroller,  in  treble  the  duties  payable  on  such 
foods,  with  oonditien  for  the  safe  depositing  of  such  goods  in  the  warehouse  mentioned  in  such  entry, 
and  for  the  payment  of  all  duties  due  upon  such  goods,  or  for  the  exportation  thereof,  sccording  to  the 
first  aeeonnt  taken  of  each  goods  npon  tiie  landing  of  the  same ;  and  with  further  eondhlon,  that  no 
.part  thereof  shall  be  taken  out  of  such  wsrehouse  antll  cleared  from  thence  upoa  due  entry  and  pay- 
ment of  duty,  or  upon  due  entry  for  exportation ;  and  with  further  condition,  that  the  whole  of  such 
goods  shall  be  so  cleared  f^om  each  warehouse,  and  the  duties,  upon  any  deficiency  of  the  qnantitv 
according  to  such  first  account,  shall  be  paid,  within  3  years  fi'om  the  date  of  the  first  entry  thereof; 
and  if  afler  such  bond  shall  have  i»een  given,  the  goods  or  any  part  thereof  shall  be  sold  or  disposed 
of,  so  that  the  original  bonder  shall  be  interested  in  or  have  any  control  over  the  same,  it  shall  be  ' 
lawfal  for  the  coUoclor  and  comptroller  to  admit  ft-esh  security  to  be  given  by  the  bond  of  the 
new  proprietor  or  ether  person  having  cdntrol  over  such  goods,  with  his  suflicient  sureties,  and  to 
canc«l  the  bond  given  by  the  original  bonder  of  such  goods,  or  to  exonerate  him  to  the  extent  of  the 
•Iresh  security  so  given.— ^  40. 

0«od«  ««i  diUy  warsAsMssd,  i^e.  u  be  forfeited.'— If  any  goods  whieh  have  been  entered  to  be  ware- 
iiottsed  shall  not  be  duly  carried  and  deposited  in  the  warehouse,  or  shall  afterwards  be  taken  out  of 
it  without  dae  entry  and  clearance,  or  having  1>een  entered  and  cleared  for  exportation  shall  not  he 
4uly  carried  and  shipped,  or  shall  afterwards  be  relanded  except  with  permission  of  the  customs,  such 
goods  shall  be  forfeited.—^  41. 

■  JSeeount  of  Oooda  to  be  taken  on  landinf.'-Vpon  the  entry  and  landing  of  any  goods  to  be  ware- 
housed, the  proper  cdficer  shall  take  a  partfeular  account  of  the  same,  and  shall  mark  the  contents  on 
each  package,  and  shall  enter  the  same  in'a'book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose  ;  and  no  goods  which 
liave'beeB  eb  warehoused  shall  be  taken  or  deHvered  fVom  the  warehouse  except  npon  due  entry,  and 
under  care  of  the  proper  ofl)cers  for  exportation,  or  upon  due  entry  and  payment  of  duty  for  home  use  i 
and  whenever  the  whole  of  the  goods  warehoused  under  any  entry  shall  be  cleared  iVom  the  ware- 
house, or  whenever  ftirther  time  shall  be  granted  for  any  such  goods  to  remain  warehoused,  an 
account  shall  be  made  out  of  the  quantity  upon  which  the  duties  have  been  paid,  and  of  the  quantity 
exported,  and  of  the  quantity  (to  be  then  ascertained)  of  the  goods  still  remaining  in  the  warehouse, 
«s  the  case  may  be,  deducting  iVom  the  whole  the  quantity  contained  in  any  whole  packages  (If  any) 
Which  may  have  been  abandoned  for  the  duties;  and  if  upon  such  account  there  shall  In  either  case 
•ppear  to  be  any  deficiency  of  the  original  quantity,  the  duty  payable  upon  the  amount  gf  such  defi- 
ciency shall  then  be  paid.--^  4S. 

.  Sanipleo  may  be  tukon.-^l\  shaN  he  lawful!  for  the  collector  and  comptroller,  under  snch  regulations  as 
they  shall  see  fit,  to  permit  moderate  samples  to  be  taken  of  any  goods  so  warehoused,  withont  entry, 
»nd  without  payment  of  duty,  except  as  the  same  shall  eventually  t>ecome  payable,  as  on  a  deficiency 
•f  the  original  quantity.r-^  48. 

Ooodo  may  be  eorted  and  rspa«jfc<d.— It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  collector  and  comptroller,  under  such 
regulations  as  they  shall  see  fit,  to  permit  the  proprietor  or  other  person  having  control  over  any 
warehoused  goods  to  sort,  separate,  and  pack  and  repack  any  such  goods,  and  to  make  snch  iawAil 
alterations  therein,  or  arrangements  and  assortments  thereof,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  anch  goods,  Or  in  order  to  the  sale,  shipment,  or  legal  disposal  of  the  same ;  and  also  to  permit 
•ny  parts  of  such  goods  so  separated  to  be  destroyed,  but  without  prejudice  to  the  claim  for  duty  upon 
the'  whole  original  quantity  of  such  goods  :  provided  always,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  to 
abandon  any  whole  packages  to  the  ofllcers  of  the  cttstoms  for  the  duties,  without  being  liable  to  any 
dutv  npon  the  same.— ^  44. 

Oooae  warehoueed  mof  b0  delivered  for  Removal  without  Pafment  ofDnt^.-^^tioA^  warehoused  at  any 
warehousing  port  In  any  of  the  British  possessions  in  America,  bemg  first  duly  entered,  may  be  delU 
•vered,  under  the  authority  of  the  proper  ofllcer  of  the  customs,  without  payment  of  doty,  except  for 
any  deficiency  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  removal  to  another  warehousing  port  in  the  same  possession, 
sinder  bond,  to  the  satisfhetloQ  of  soeh  ofllcer,  for  the  due  arrival  and  rewarehousing  of  such  goods  at 
touch  otiier  port.^  45. 

AU  Ocode  to  he  flearedmitkini  Teare,  or  ssM.— All  goods  whieh  have  been  so  warehoused  or  reware- 
housed  shall  be  duly  cleared,  either  for  exportation  or  for  home  consumption,  within  two  years  ftom 
Cbo  d.iy  of  first  entry  for  warehousing ;  and  if  any  snch  goods  N>  not  so  cleared,  it  shall  be  law  Ail  for  the 
collector  and  compaoUer  to  cause  the  same  to  be  sold,  and  the  produce  shall  be  applied,  first  to  the 
payment  of  the  duties,  next  of  warehouse  rent  and  other  charges,  and  the  overplus  (if  any)  shall  be 
pfttd  to  the  proprietor :  provided  always,  that  it  shall  be  kawftol  for  the  collector  and  comptroller  to 
fcant  farther  time  for  any  suoh  goods  to  remain  warehoused,  if  they  shall  see  fit.— $  46. 

Bond  on  Entry  for  Exportation.— Vpon  the  entry  outwards  of  any  goods  to  be  exported  fVom  the 
warehouse,  the  person  entering  the  same  shall  give  secnrhy  by  bond  in  treble  the  duties  of  importa- 
tion on  such  goods,  with  two  suActent  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  collector  or  comptroller,  that 
the  same  shall  bo  landed  at  the  place  for  which  they  be  entered  outwards,  or  be  otherwise  accounted 
for.^  47. 

Pouser  to  appoint  other  Porte.—lt  shall  be  lawftil  for  his  Majesty,  by  order  in  council,  from  time  to 
time  to  appoint  any  port  in  his  Majesty's  possessions  in  America  to  be  a  free  warehousing  port  for  all 
or  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  act ;  and  every  such  port  so  appointed  bv  his  Majesty  shall  be,  for  all 
the  purposes  expressed  in  such  order,  a  f^ee  warehousing  port  under  this  act,  as  if  appointed  by  the 
Mme  — $  48. 

Goodofrom  ManriHtu  Uable  to  earn  DnsUe  awd  Rog^latione  at  Wett  India  Oeode.—^  49.— (See  PomT 
Louis.) 

Clips  qf  Good  Hope  HthinLimUofthe  Company**  OJUr<«r.— In  all  trade  with  the  British  possessions  in 
America,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  territories  and  dependencies  thereof;  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter.—)  50. 

DtnroH  PaonttvroKS,  &c. 
Dnfeh  Froprietore  in  Demorara,  Eeeeqwibo^  and  Berbiee,  may  supply  ibnr  Eetatee  from  Holland.  —It 
•hall  be  lawftil  for  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  being  Dutch  proprietors  in  the 
colonies  of  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice«  to  import  in  Dmch  ships  from  the  Netherhinds  into  the 
aaid  colonies  all  the  usual  articles  of  supply  for  their  estates  therein,  and  nlso  wine  imi)orted  for  the 
purposes  of  medicine  only,  and  which  shall  be  liablG  to  a  duty  of  10«.  per  ton,  and  no  more  ;  and  iu 
case  seizure  be  made  of  any  articles  so  imported,  upon  the  ground  that  they  are  not  such  supplies,  or 
are  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  the  proof  to  the  contrary  shall  lie  on  the  Dutch  proprietor  importing  the 
same,  and  not  on  the  seising  officer :  provided  always,  that  if  suflicient  security  by  bond  be  given  in 
«ourt  to  abide  the  decision  of  the  commissioners  of  ctutomn  upon  such  seizure,  the  goods  so  selxea 
•ball  he  admitted  to  aatry  aad  releaied.-^  U. 
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DnUk  Pfvprietort  naf  ««£  nporl  t«  UvUsd  Km/fd^m.—lt  aball  not  be  lawful  Ibr  midi  Dotcb  pro- 
prietors to  export  tbe  produee  of  their  eslatee  to  the  United  Kingdom,  or  to  any  of  bis  Mi^eety's  mgar 
colonieti  in  America,  except  under  the  conditions  herein-after  provided.^)  Aft. 

fThtU  Persons  »haU  fr«  deemed  DnUk  ProfriMore.—ALi  snbjeets  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands resident  in  his  said  Mi^esty's  European  dominions,  who  were  at  tbe  date  of  tbe  convention 
between  his  Majesty  Georsre  III.  and  the  Kinf  of  the  Netherlands,  dated  the  IStb  day  of  Aufust,  1815^ 
proprietors  of  estates  in  the  said  colonies,  and  all  subjects  of  bis  said  Majesty  who  nay  bereaaer 
become  possessed  of  estates  then  belonging  to  Dutch  proprietors  therein,  and  all  sneh  proprietors  a« 
belni;  then  resident  in  the  said  colonies,  and  being  natives  of  his  said  Mi^esty's  doBtinione  In  thn 
Netherlands,  may  have  declared,  within  3  months  alter  the  pnbUeation  of  the  aforesaid  convention  fn 
the  said  colonies,  that  they  wish  to  continue  to  be  consldared  at  sncb,  and  all  subjects  of  bis  said 
M%}esty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  who  may  be  the  holders  of  mortgages  of  estates  In  the  saM 
colonies  made  prior  to  the  date  of  the  convention,  and  who  may  nnder  their  mortgage  deeds  have  cha 
right  of  exporting  from  the  said  eolonies  to  the  Netherlands  the  produce  of  such  escatea,  shall  ba 
deemed  Dutch  proprietors  under  the  provisions  of  this  act :  provided,  that  where  both  Dutch  an4 
British  subjects  have  mortgagee  upon  the  same  property  in  the  said  colonies,  the  produce  to  ba  con« 
sij^ned  to  the  different  mortgagees  shall  be  In  proportion  to  the  debts  respeetlvely  due  to  them.^(  5S. 

Pereotu  not  leishing  to  he  eontiditred  Dutch  Pronrieton  to  eign  a  Deelmntion  U  tJuU  JC/see.— Whereaa  It 
is  expedient  to  permit  any  of  such  persons,  at  their  option,  to  reUnquish  such  character  of  Botch  pro* 
prietor  {  be  it  therefore  enacted.  Chat  if  anr«uch  person  shall  mahe  and  sign  a  deohi ration  in  wrinnb 
attested  by  two  credible  witneesee,  setting  forth  that  he  is  daslrons  and  has  elected  sot  to  be  deeaMM 
to  be  a  Dutch  proprietor  within  the  meaning  of  the  said  act  in  respect  of  any  such  estate  or  mortgafa 
to  be  mentioned  and  named  In  such  declarauon,  and  >i>all  cause  aueh  deelaratlon  to  be  delivered  fa 
the  commisdoners  of  his  Majesty's  customs,  such  person  shall  thencefbrth  be  no  longer  deemed  a 
Dutch  proprietor  within  the  meaning  of  the  said  act  in  reapeet  of  the  estate  or  mortgage  so  nrantionad 
in  such  declaration  as  aforesaid,  and  such  declaration  shall  have  aflbct  in  respect  of  any  gooda  tha 
produce  of  any  such  estate  of  which  such  person  so  Ar  as  relates  to  those  goods  waa  a  Datch  pro* 
prietor,  although  such  goods  may  have  beea  exported  from  the  colony  before  tbe  daliveriaf  of  such 
declaration  as  aforesaid.^  M. 

M'o  Skip  to  eailfrom  Jawuka  to  St.  i><mlajre,  or  from  6l  Domhuto  to  Jamtks.^V9  British  merebanC 
ahipor  vessel  shall  sail  from  Jamaica  to  Bt.  Domingo,  nor  ftrom  Bt.  Domingo  to  Jamaica,  under  tlia 
penalty  of  forfeiture  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  together  with  her  cargo;  and  no  Ihreign  ship  or  veaoal 
which  shall  have  come  Arom,  or  shall  in  the  eourae  of  her  voyage  have  touched  at  St.  Domingo,  shall 
come  into  any  port  or  harbour  in  the  island  of  Jamaica ;  and  if  any  such  ship  or  vessel,  having  onma 
into  any  such  port  or  harbour,  shall  continue  there  for  48  hours  afler  notice  shall  have  been  given  by 
the  oflicers  of  the  customs  to  depart,  such  ehlp  or  vessel  shall  be  forfeited ;  and  if  any  person  shall  ba 
landed  In  Jamaica  f^om  any  ship  or  vessel  which  shall  have  come  Arom  or  tovehed  at  St.  Dominao, 
except  In  case  of  urgent  necessity,  or  unless  lieence  shall  have  been  given  by  (he  governor  of  Jamalen 
to  land  such  person,  sQch  ship  shall  ba  forfeited,  together  wkh  her  cargo. — \  56. 

Colonial  Lates  repugnant  to  asy  ^det  ^f  Parham/ont,  (a  he  nmU  and  aeid.— All  laws,  by>laws,  oanfea,  of 
ctistoms  at  this  time  or  which  hereafter  shall  be  in  practice,  or  pretended  to  be  in  practice.  In  any  o# 
the  British  posseesions  in  America,  in  anywise  repugnant  to  this  aet,  or  to  any  ether  act  of  parUa- 
iiient,  HO  far  as  such  act  relates  to  the  said  possestlona,  ahall  be  nalt  and  voM  to  all  intenta  and  pvr> 
poses.— ^  56. 


Exemption  fro^  Dutieo  to  extend  anly  to  DuUea  hu  Jkt  i/ ParUasMaC^Providad  alwaya,  that  bo 
txeuiptton  from  duty  in  any  of  the  British  possessiona  abroad,  contained  in  any  act  of  aartlamenK, 
extends  to  any  doty  not  imposed  by  act  of  parliament,  unless  and  so  Ibr  only  aa  any  auty  not  ao 


imposed  is  expressly  menthmed  in  such  eaemption.-^  57. 

Ofieore  nun  hoard  Skipe  hovering  ontke  Coatte.-^li  ahall  be  lawful  for  tbe  ofleers  of  cnstoam  to  go  on 
board  any  ship  in  any  British  possession  in  America,  and  to  rummage  and  search  all  parta  of  sack 
ship  for  prohibited  and  uncustomed  gooda,  and  also  to  go  on  board  any  ship  hovering  within  I  leagna 
of  the  coasu  thereof,  and  In  either  caae  freely  to  stay  on  board  aueh  ehlp  so  long  as  she  shail  remain 
In  such  port  or  within  snch  dlstancai  and  if  any  aaeb  ship  be  bound  elsewhere,  and  ahall  contiaae  on 
hovering  for  tbe  space  of  31  hours  aftar  the  master  shall  have  been  required  to  depart,  it  almll  be  law- 
ful for  the  officers  of  the  cnstoms  to  bring  aueh  ship  into  port,  and  to  examhie  her  eargo,  and  to 
examine  the  master  upon  oath  touching  the  cargo  and  voyace ;  and  if  there  be  any^roada  on  board 
prohibited  to  be  imported,  such  ship  and  cargo  shall  be  forfeitad;  and  if  the  mastor  shall  not  tndy 
answer  the  questions  demanded  of  him,  ha  shall  forfeit  iOtt  --^  56. 

Forftifure  of  F'eeoele,  Carriagee,  ij^e.  rewtovrng  Good*  liahle  to  ^Wtntare.— All  veaaela,  boats,  car* 
rhiges,  and  cattle  made  use  of  in  the  removal  o?  any  gooda  liable  to  forfeiture  under  this  act  ahall  bo 
forfeited,  and  every  person  who  shall  assist  or  be  otherwise  eoncemed  in  the  unshipping,  landing,  or 
removal,  harbouring,  dec.  of  such  goods,  or  into  wboae  poaOBssioa  the  same  shall  knowingly  cobm« 
shall  forfeit  the  treble  value  thereof,  or  the  penalty  of  lOQI.,  at  the  elactioo  of  the  oAoers  of  the  oiib» 
toms.— ^  59. 

QoodOf  reoeeUy  fe.  Uahle  to  Porfeitnre,  ntap  he  ooitod  »y  CMbsrs.— All  goods,  ships,  vessels,  bonti^ 
carriages,  and  cattle.  liaUa  to  forleiture  nader  this  act,  may  be  seized  and  secured  by  any  oAcer  or 
the  customs  or  navy,  or  by  any  person  employed  foir  that  purpose  with  the  concarrence  of  the  com* 
miesioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs ;  and  every  person  who  shall  in  any  way  hinder  or  obstruct 
such  officers  or  persons  employed  as  aforesaid,  or  any  person  aiding  him,  shall  for  evary  snch  offisnoo 
forfeit  the  sum  of  9001.—^  (10. 

tVrU  of  jSeeiotamee  to  search  for  and  oeite  Goods  HahU  to  ForfeUare.—Vniat  authority  of  a  writ  oT 
assistance  granted  by  the  supreme  court  of  Justiee  or  court  of  vice  admiralty  having  Jurisafetton  In 
t  the  plac«,  it  shall  be  lawfol  for  any  officer  of  tbe  customs,  taking  with  him  a  peace  otficer,  to  antor 
nny  buUding  or  other  |dace  in  the  daytime,  and  to  aaarofa  for,  saue,  and  secure  any  goods  liablo  to 
f.trf«jiture  under  this  act,  and,  in  ease  of  necessity,  to  break  open  any  doors  and  any  chests  or  otbor 
imckages  for  that  purpose ;  and  such  writ  of  assistance,  when  issued,  shall  be  deemed  io  be  in  forea 
during  the  whole  of  the  reign  In  which  the  aaaie  shall  have  baan  granted,  and  for  It  months  from  tlia 
conclusion  of  such  reign— ^  01. 


Ohetruetion  of  Ctficoro  hp  Foree.-^Mny  person  shall  by  force  or  violence  assault,  molest,  hinder,  or 
obstruct  any  officer  of  the  customs  or  navy,  or  other  person  employed  as  aforifsaid,  or  any  peraoB 
acting  in  bis  aid,  such  person  upon  convietioa  shall  be  adjudged  a  felon,  and  punished  at  the  diaaro* 


tion  of  the  court.—)  6il  ,     . 

Ooodo  etited  to  he  eecured  at  the  next  Cnstom-henee^  and  eold  hp  Auolion.~-M\  thlhga  selxed  ao 
liable  to  forfeiture  under  this  act,  or  under  any  act  made  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  or  relatiuf 
to  tbe  customs,  or  to  trade  or  navigation,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  tho 
customs  next  to  the  place  where  tbe  same  were  seised ;  and  after  condemnation  they  shall  cause  tho 
same  to  be  sold  br  public  auction  to  ibe  best  bidder;  provided  always,  that  it  shall  be  lawAtl  for  tho 
commissioners  of  the  customs  to  direct  in  what  manner  the  produce  of  such  sals  shsll  be  applied,  at, 
in  lieu  of  such  sale,  to  diroot  what  things  shall  bo  desUoyad»  or  be  reaarved  for  the  public  aorvloa. 
— )M.  , 
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Tk9  MBrt  ITdmM— yelte  to  the  io<»  of  pw e^iog  In  AfltioMMtOMlswiob«Kirtt]iecoiirti,tk» 
•pOllcatlon  and  recorery  of  penaltiet,  fre.    It  seems  OBQoeesssnr  to  Insert  these  In  tills  place.  , 

TV  J3a/*"«y  rtgulmu  thB  Ttmi*  ^feerUOm  Cslsulst.— It  shall  be  lawAil  for  his  Msjesty,  by  any 
order  or  orders  In  coaneil  to  be  issued  IWmb  time  to  time,  to  cive  saoh  directions  and  make  such  refu- 
latioos  toaetalnf  the  trade  and  eoameree  to  and  (torn  any  Bmisb  possessions  on  or  near  the  continent 
of  Europe,  or  within  the  Mediterranean  Bea,  or  in  Africa,  or  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Com. 
pany's  charter  (exeeptinf  the  potsesstons  of  the  said  Company),  as  to  his  Mi^esty  in  oonncil  shall 
appear  axpedientf  and  tf  any  goods  shall  ba  Imported  or  exported  is  any  manner  contrary  to  any 
aiirh  Older,  the  sana  shaU  ba  forfefled,  iofather  with  the  ship  importing  or  exporting  the  same. 
--^81. 

Out  JnAa  OMipaiiy  swy  carry  Oseds  fnm  huUa  U  Cslanles.— It  shall  be  lawfbl  for  the  East  India 


Omapany,  dnrfng  the  continuance  of  their  excluslre  prlvlieg es  of  trade,  to  export  from  one  place 
trithin  the  itanlts  c4  their  charter  any  goods  fbr  the  purpose  or  behif  earried  to  some  of  his  Bligesty'a 
possesskma  la  America,  and  so  to  carry  and  to  import  the  sams  into  ai|y  of  such  possessions,  and 


also  to  carry  return  cargoes  from  such  possessions  to  any  place  within  the  limits  of  their  charter,  or 
to  tha  Unltsd  Kingdom :  aad  It  shall  be  lawAil  for  any  of  his  Majesty's  snMects,  with  the  licence  or 
sadar  the  anthorky  of  tiie  said  Oompany,  to  lade  la  and  expoit  from  any  of  tiie  dominions  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Ohina  any  goods,  and  to  lads  In  and  export  from  any  place  within  the  limits  of  the  said 
Oompany's  charter  any  taa,  fbr  the  purpose  of  being  carried  to  some  of  his  M^esty*s  possessions  in 
America,  and  also  so  to  carry  and  to  Import  the  same  Into  any  of  such  pesseeaions.>--^81 

CsfCi/tasis  •/  Prsdnecisa  tf  Eiui  Hik^  Hgmr.-^t  shaU  be  lawfhl  for  any  shipper  of  sugar  the  pro. 
dace  of  some  British  possession  within  the  Itanlts  of  the  East  India  Company  *s  charter,  to  be  exported 
from  such  possession,  to  go  before  the  collector,  conpuoller,  4be.  of  the  customs  at  such  place,  or,  if 
there  be  none  eucli^  to  go  befbre  the  prtaicipal  oficer  of  soch  plaee,  or  the  Judge  or  commercial  resi- 
dent, and  make  an  afldairit  that  such  sugar  was  rsally  and  ¥0ni  $4»  the  produce  of  such  British  pos- 
seeslaa,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief ;  and  such  olBcer,  kjt,  is  to  grant  a  cartiticate  thereof, 
setting  fbrth  the  name  of  the  ship  to  which  the  sugar  Is  to  bs  exported,  and  her  destination.—^  83. 

«^pw  Vmm,  ffifT  uHflMtf  Jhaaanr,  ISIt,  desMsd  BrkUh  SUps  tf ftJIla  t$iuihi  UmiU.—AU  ships 
huilt  within  the  Umfu  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter  prior  to  the  1st  dav  of  January,  Ibid,  and 
which  ware  then,  and  have  continued  since,  to  be  solely  the  property  of  bis  Majesty's  suhjecu,  shal* 
I  e  deenwd  to  be  British  ships  Ibr  aD  the  purposes  of  trade  within  the  said  llmha,  toduding  the  Caps 
ofGoodHope,-^84.  ^ 

Csrtir/lsslt  ^  ProdmdUmtf  Caps  ITIas.— It  shall  be  lawfhl  for  the  shipper  of  wine  the  produce  of  the 
Oape  of  Oooa  Hope,  or  orlls  depaadencles,  which  is  to  be  exported  from  thence,  to  go  before  the 
chi«f  oiloer  ofihe  customs,  and  make  an  aflldavit  that  such  urine  was  really  and  hewkJU»the  produce 
of  the  Capa  or  its  dependencies ;  and  such  oiRcer  Is  re<iuired  to  administer  such  affidavit,  and  to 
Irant  a  certiScata  thereof,  stating  ths  name  of  the  shtp  In  which  the  wine  Is  exported,  and  her  destl- 
imtioo.— ^  8S. 

C*rt^0eaU  tf  PfimtAm  ^  Q—ii  fo  OMsmssp,  ^.—It  shall  be  lawfol  for  any  person  who  Is  about 
to  export  from  Croerosey,  Jerssy,  Aldemey,  or  Sark,  to  the  United  KIntdom  or  any  British  possession 
h)  America,  any  goods  the  growth  or  produce  of  any  of  those  islands,  or  any  goods  manufoctured 
from  materials  the  growth  or  produce  thareoC  or  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  go  before  a  magistrate 
of  the  island  from  which  the  goods  are  to  be  exported,  and  sign  a  declaration  that  such  goods  are  of 
auch  growth,  produce,  or  manufbctnre,  apd  such  maghnrate  shall  administer  and  sign  such  declara- 
lion ;  and  thereupon  the  governor,  lieutenant-govenoc,  %tt,  of  the  Island  shall,  upon  the  delivery  to 
Urn  of  soeh  declaration,  grant  a  certificate  under  his  band  of  the  proof  contained  In  soch  declaration, 
atathig  the  ship  bv,  and  the  port  In  the  United  Kingdom,  or  In  such  possession,  to,  which  the  goods 
are  to  be  exported ;  and  such  cifttifleate  shall  bo  produced  at  such  ports,  in  proof  that  the  goods  men- 
tioned therein  are  of  the  growth,  produce,  k,t.  of  such  Islands.—)  08. 

The  next  saetlon  relates  to  the  Importation  of  tea  Into  Guernsey,  dca.  during  the  exclusive  trading 
privileges  snjoyed  by  the  East  India  Company. 

GtMsrassy,  ^-c.  T^mn^t  s/  Ship$  and  She  of  PoekM^forSpMU.-'Vo  brandy,  geneva,  or  other  spirits 
texeept  rum  of  the  British  plantations),  shall  be  imported  Into,  or  exported  from,  the  islands  of  Jersey, 
Quamsey,  AMerney,  or  Sark,  or  removed  from  any  one  to  any  other  of  the  said  iaiands,  or  coastwise 
from  any  ona  part  to  any  other  part  of  either  of  the  said  iaiaads*  or  be  shipped  to  be  so  removed  or 
carried,  or  he  water<bome  for  the  purpoee  ofheing  so  sblnped  In  any  ship,  vessel,  or  boat  of  less  bur- 
dan  than  100  tons  (except  when  Imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  hi  ships  of  the  burden  of  70  tons 
•t  feaai>,par  la  a«y  cask  or  paakaaa  of  loss  slae  or  oswleM  than  40  gallooo,  (exeapl  when  In  bottles, 
•nd  earried  In  a  square-rigged  sbq»,)  nor  any  tobaoeo  «a  saulf  in  any  ahlp,  vessel,  or  boat  of  less 
hardea  than  100  tons  (oxcept  whea  Imported  from  the  United  Klngdoai  In  aliipa  of  the  burden  of  70 
tone  at  least),  nor  in  any  cask  or  package  contahiing  less  thaa  4S0  lbs.  weight,  (save  and  except  any 
Mch  spirtta  or  loose  tobaoeo  as  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  seaaaan  belonging  to  and  on  board  any  surh 
ship,  vassal,  or  boat,  not  oxoeeding  t  gaUons  of  the  former,  and  5  lbs.  weight  of  the  latter,  for  each  sea- 
man,  and  al«>  except  such  manufoeturel  tobacco  or  snuff  as  shall  have  boaa  duly  exported  as  mei- 
ohaodlsa  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,)  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  sueh  foreign  MUady,  geneva,  or 
aiher  splrifs,  tobaeco  or  snuff  respectively,  together  with  the  casks  or  paekages  eonialarng  the  same, 
and  alao  of  av«ry  such  ship,  vessel,  or  boat,  together  with  all  her  guns,  fnxniluro^  te.'H  8a. 

AW  to  Mtsnd  to  FsMeto  •/ 10  7mm  wvplfinf  /«tead  of  £srk,  kt/ttrng'  Lkni«»  «•  (s  dr.— Nothing  herein 
eontained  ahall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  any  boat  not  exceeding  the  harden  of  10  tons,  for 
h»vtag  on  hoard  at  any  one  thne  any  foreign  spirits  of  the  qnantHj  of  10  gollona  or  andar,  la  casks  or 
pachagca  mi  less  slaa  4»  content  thaa  40  aaUofia,  or  any  tobacco,  snuff,  or  tea,  not  exoeedina  SO  lbs. 
Weight  of  each,  for  the  supply  of  the  said  Islaod  of  Bark,  such  heat  having  a  liceaea  from  the  officer  of* 

customaateit'        ' "  '  -     -  1..  .^  .     > 

ooaMioditlca  i 


^eacb,  for  the  supply  of  the  said  Isiaod  of  Bark,  such  heat  having  a  liceaea  from  the  officer  of* 
at  either  of  th<*  Islauda  of  Onemsay  or  Jersey,  for  the  pttrpose  w  beina  employed  In  carrying' 

itica  for  the  supply  of  the  said  island  of  Bark :  provided  that  every  such  boat  having  on  board 

,at  any  one  time  any  greater  quantity  of  spirits  than  10  gaHons,  or  any  greater  ouaathy  of  tobacco  or 
aauff  than  90  lbs.  weight  of  each  of  the  said  articles,  unless  such  greater  quantity  of  spirits,  tobacco, 
or  anoff  Shalt  be  In  catks  or  packages  of  the  sUe,  content,  or  weight  hereln-before  required,  or  having 
m  board  at  any  one  time  any  greater  quantity  o/taa  than  60  Iba.  weight,  ahall  bn  forlalted.— ^  80. 

P«iul.'y  on  Peraont  found  on  board  f^scMb  limU*  te  ^orfoihire  wUkkn  1  Lsajrn*  9f  Otttmoof,  ^c— 
Svery  perstm  found  or  discovered  to  have  been  on  board  any  v«Met  or  boat  liable  to  forfeiture,  for 
baloc  found  whMn  I  league  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  or  Bark,  having  on 
boanLor  In  any  nmnnar  attached  or  affixed  thereto,  or  conveying  or  having  conveyed.  In  any  manner, 
each  gnods  or  other  things  as  snl^^ct  such  vessel  or  boat  to  forfoiture,  or  who  shall  be  found  or  dls- 
oovered  to  have  been  on  board  any  vessel  or  boat  from  which  any  part  ot  the  carro  shall  have  been 
thrown  overboard  during  chaee,  or  staved  or  deeiroyed,  shaN  forlMt  the  sum  of  lOOL— ^  (90. 

BrUmk  OomU  not  U  ho  ro-sxserfsd  fr»m  Brilioh  Foooottmmo  wkkont  /Tuty.— it  shaB  not  be  lawfril  to 
fa-export  from  any  of  his  Majesty's  possessions  abroad  to  any  foreign  place  any  coals  the  produce  of 
ths  United  Kingdom,  except  upon  payment  of  the  doty  to  which  sueh  coals  would  be  liable  upon  ex- 
psitaltBu  from  the  UaHed  Klagriom  to  such  foreign  plaea ;  and  no  each  osals  ahaH  ha  shipped  at  any 
.qf  aaah  gOBissstona,  to  ha  a^ortad  to  gay  Bitelsh  ptasa»  wtii  tha  axpartar  ot  tha  pmstsi  of  the  export. 

Vm.L-tO  » 
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fug  venel  shnn  have  fflv«n  bond,  with  ona  aiifficieBt  surety,  tn  doable  the  vmlue  of  the  coals,  that  inch 
coals  fihatl  not  be  landed  at  any  (hreitpi  place. — $  91. 

Penaltif  for  Hting  DoeumenU  eou-nterfnted  or  faUified.^\f9,^Y  person  shall,  in  any  of  his  Majesty's 
possessions  abroad,  counterfeit  or  falsify,  or  wilAilly  use  when  eonnterfciied  or  falsified,  any  entry, 
warrant,  cocket,  Ac.  fof  the  unladinjr>  lading,  entering,  reporting,  or  clearinf  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  for 
the  landing,  shipping,  or  removing  of  any  goods,  stores,  baggage,  or  article  whatever,  or  shall  by  any 
ihl^c  statement  procure  any  writing  or  tlocunient  to  be  made  tnx  any  snch  purposes,  or  shall  (hlsely 
make  <my  oath  or  aflirmation  required  by  any  act  for  regulating  the  trade  of  the  British  poasessioiM 
abrond,  or  sl.ull  forge  or  connterfelt  a  eertiikate  of  the  said  oath  or  affirmation,  or  shall  knowingty 
publish  such  certificate,  he  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  the  sum  of  200/.--^  9S. 

The  American  governmont  having  declined  complying  with  those  conditions  of  recipro- 
city  under  which  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  colonies  was  to  be 
opened  by  the  act  6  Geo,  4.  c.  114.,  it  wfw  directed  by  an  onler  in  council,  dated  the  37th 
of  July,  1826,  that  a  duty  of  4a.  8(f.  per  ton  should  be  charged  upon  all  American  v^^sels 
enterins^  his  Majesty's  possessions  \fi  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  an  addition  of  10  per  cent 
upon  the  duties  imposed  by  the  abore-mentioned  act  on  all  and  each  of  the  articles  named 
in  it,  when  imported  into  the  West  Indies  in  American  ships. 

In  the  course  of  1830,  however,  the  negotiations  that  bad  been  entered  into  with  the 
United  States  relative  to  this  subject  were  happily  terminated  by  the  Americans  agreeing  to 
the  conditions  of  reciprocity  above  mentioned ;  so  that  the  discriminating  duties  imposed 
upon  the  ships  and  goods  under  authority  of  the  above-mentioned  or^er  in  council  are 
wholly  repealed. 

Subjoined  is  th0  circular  letter  of  the  American  government,  and  an  extract  from  the 
British  order  in  council,  dated  the  5th  of  November,  1830,  relative  to  this  new  arrange- 
ment. 

Circidar  to  tA«  ColUeton  of  Custowt. 

Treasnry  Department,  Oct.  6, 1830. 

Sir,— You  will  perceive  by  the  proclamation  of  the  president  herewith  transmitted,  that  from  and 
after  the  d.ite  thereof,  thfi  art  entituled  "An  Act  concerning  Na\'lgation,**  passed  on  the  I3th  of  April, 
181^;  an  act  supplementary  therein,  passed  the  15th  of  May,  18^;  and  an  act  entituled  "An  Act  to 
repnlaie  the  commerclnl  Intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  certain  British  Ports,"  passed  on 
tlie  Ut  of  March,  1823,  are  absolutely  repealed;  ami  theporU  of  iht  United  Slates  are  open  to  Britvtk 
vegseh  and  their  cargoes^  eomiiiff  from  the  British  colonial  possessions  in  Lh«  West  Indies,  o%  ths  eonU' 
vent  of  South  America,  th$  Bahama  hlands^  the  Caicos,  and  the  Brmiuda  or  Sonier  Tslands;  also  from 
the  islands,  provinces,  or  enlonics  of  Grpat  Britain  on  or  near  the  Iforth  American  continent,  and 
north  or  east  of  the  Unifed  States.  Ky  virtue  of  the  authority  of  tills  proclamation,  and  in  conformity 
with  the  arraiigement  made  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  under  the  sanction  of 
th«  pri><<i(1ent,  you  are  instrurted  to  admit  to  entry  such  vessels  being  laden  with  tlie  productions  of 
Great  Britain  or  her  said  colonics,  subject  to  the  same  duties  of  tonnage  and  impost,  and  Other  chargfet, 
as  are  levied  on  the  vci^ecls  of  the  United  States,  or  their  cargoes  arriving  from  the  said  British  coto- 
ni('9 :  you  will  also  irrant  clearances  to  British  vej^sels  for  the  several  ports  of  the  aforesaid  colonial 
possessions  of  Great  Britain,  such  vessels  balng  laden  with  such  articles  as  may  be  exporiwl  fN)ni  the 
United  States  in  vessels  of  the  United  States;  and  British  vessels  coming  fVomtlie  said  colonial  pos- 
sessions may  also  be  cleared  fbr  fiireiirn  ports  and  places  other  than  those  in  the  said  British  colonial 
possessions,  being  laden  with  such  articles  as  ipay  be  exported  f^om  the  United  SUUes  In  vessels  of 
the  United  states.    1  am,  4tc. 

(Signed)  8.  D.  IIVGIIAM,  filecreUry  to  the  Treasury. 

Extract  from  it*  British  Order  in  Council,  dat^d  the  5th  of  November,  1S30,  relaftM  to  tk9  TVarft  Uttuh 
thi  United  States  and  the  Britiak  West  Indies. 

**  Whereas  it  hath  besnmaderto  appear  to  his  Majesty  in  cenncil,  that  the  restrfetlons  hsrefolbra 
Imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  United  Atates  upon  British  vessels  navisated  between  the  said  Bute*  and 
his  Majesty's  possessibns  tlr  the  West  Indies  and  America,  have  been  repealed ;  and  tiifet  tiae  dMr. 
criminating  duties  of  tonnage  nnd  of  castoiTis  heretofore  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  said  United  States 
Qpon  British  vessels  and  their  cargoes  entering  the  ports  of  the  said  States  fVom  his  Majesty*ssaM 
posnessions,  have  also  been  repealed,  and  that  the  ports  of  the  United  fftntes  are  now  open  to  Brttisli 
vessels  and  theb  cargoes  coming  from  hie  Majesty's  poasessibne  aforesaid.  His  Majesty  doth,  thf>f#- 
f\ire,  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  coiineil,  and  in  pursuance  and  exercise  of  the  powers  so  vestMl  la 
him  by  the  act  passed  hi  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  said  late  Majesty,  or  by  amy  other  art  or 
acts  of  parliament,  declare  that  the  said  recited  orders  in  eouneii  of  the  '21st  of  July,  )ws,  and  of  the 
97Th  of  July,  1836,  and  the  said  order  in  council  of  the  10th  of  July,  1637  (so  far  as  such  last-aientloiied 
nrdf>r  relates  to  the  said  United  States),  shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  respectively  revoked. 

"And  his  Majesty  doth  further,  by  the  advice  aforesaid,  and  in  pursnainre  of  the  powere  aforessfid, 
declare  that  the  ships  of  and  belonging  to  the  said  United  mates  of  America  may  Import  (Vom  the 
I  United  States  aforesaid  into  the  British  possessions  abroad,  goods  the  produce  of  ttioso  dtatea,  and 
may  export  goods  from  the  British  possessions  abroad,  to  be  carried  to  any  eountry  whatever.** 

Connection  of  the  Phnter  and  Home  Merehanf,  Modt  of  frannaeting  Business  in 
Etigland,^-Tho  mode  of  transacting  West  India  business  is  as  follows ; — A  sugar  planter 
forms  a  conncetion  with  a  mercantile  house  in  London,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  or  Glasgow ; 
stipulates  for  an  advance  of  money  on  their  part;  grants  them  a  mortgage  on  his  estate;  and 
binds  himself  to  send  them  annually  his  crop,  allowing  them  the  full  rate  of  mercanliid 
commissions.  These  coromissiona  are  3^  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  sufar  sold,  and  of 
.plantation  stores  sent  out ;  along  with  i  per  cent,  on  all  insurances  effected.  Duiing  the 
war,  when  prices  ware  high,  the  amotmt  of  those  commissions  was  large;  but,  like  other 
'hi^h  charges,  the  result  has^  in  nine  cases  in  ten,  been  to  the  injury  of  those  who  iteeeived 
them:  they  led  the  merchants  to  undertake  too  much;  and  to  make  too  large  advances  to 
the  planters,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  thehr  business.  At  that  time  it  was  usual  to  aU^w  a 
permsneut  I«ib  at  the  faM  of  8,000/.  £ar  tk*  •aKOnd  ODnaigmnent  of  lOafangsheads  nf 
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sugar ;  but  that  raHo  was  very  oIUb  exceeded  bj  the  planter,  the  3,000/.  becoming  4,000/1; 
6,000/.,  6,000/.,  and,  in  very  many  cases,  still,  more,  in  consequence  of  unforeseen  wants 
and  too  sanguine  caleulalions  on  his  part 

Persons  resident  in  the  West  Indies  are  almost  always  bare  of  capital,  and  for  obviona 
reasons.  A  climate  of  such  extreme  heat,  and  a  state  of  society  possessing  so  few  attrac- 
tions to  peraoDs  of  education^  offer  no  inducements  to  men  of  substance  in  Europe  to  go 
thither.  Those  who  do  go,  must  trust  to  their  personal  exertion  and  the  support  of  others; 
aod  when,  ailer  a  eenttnued  readenoe  in  the  West  Indies,  they  have  made  some  progress  in 
acquiring  a  competency,  and  have  beeonie  acenstemed  to  the  climate,  they  hardly  ever  con- 
sider themselves  as  settled  there  for  life ;  their  wish  and  hope  is  to  carry  thebr  acquisitions 
ao  for  as  to  be  enabled  to  pass  the  remainder  of  their  days  comfortably  at  home.  The 
readiest  means,  in  the  view  of  the  planter,  of  accomplishing  this,  is  the  extsnsion  of  his 
undertakings ;  which  he  can  do  only  by  borrowing.money.  Hence  a  continued  demand  on 
his  mercaiuiie  correspondents  at  home  for  fresh  advances:  the  consuming  eSect  of  heavy 
commissions,  and  of  the  interest  on  borrowed  money,  is,  or  rather  was,  ovei  looked  in  his 
ardent  speculations.  But  v?hen  prices  imfortunately  fall^  he  dnds  himself  10,000/.  or  20,000/. 
in  debt,  with  »  reduced  income.  The  merchants  at  home  become  equally  embarrassed,  be- 
eauae  the  case  of  one  b  the  case  of  three  fourths  of  their  correspondents ;  and  the  capital 
of  the  merchants,  large  as  it  may  be,  is  absorbed  and  placed  beyond  their  control.  The 
mortgages  they  hold  are  of  valoeimly  in  an  ultimate  sense?  to  foreclose  them,  and  to  take 
]K)S8e8sion  of  the  estates,  is,  in  general,  a  very  hazardous  course* 

Such  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  the  state  of  our  West  India  trade.  Perhaps  it  is 
impossible  ta  point  out  any  means  of  efibctual  relief:  our  planters  must  not  build  expecta- 
tions on  such  doubtful,  or  rather  improbable,  events  as  the  stoppage  of  distilbttion  from  malt, 
4)r  an  insurrection  of  the  negroes  in  rival  countries,  such  as  Cuba  or  BraziL  Of  a  bounty^ 
«n  exportation  it  is  iiUo  to  speak:  so  that  thar  only  rational  and  substantial  ground  of  hope 
pecms  to  be  in  A  farther  reduction  of  the  duties  on  sugar,  coffee,  and  rum ;  and  an  abolition 
of  the  duties  on  imports,  and  of  the  restrictions  laid  on  their  trade  with  America  and  other 
countries. 

The  sale  of  West  India  mticles  takes  place  through  the  medium  of  produce  brokers,  who 
in  London  reside  chiefly  in  Mineing  Lane  and  Tower  Street*  Samples  of  sugar  and  rum 
are  on  shew  in  their  respective  sale  rooms  during  four  days  of  the  week,  viz.  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  from  11  to  1  oVJock;- during  which  time  the  sugar 
reHnert,  wholesale  grocers,  and  other  dealers  in  produce,  call  in,  observe  the  state  of  the 
market,  and  buy  whet  they  require.  The  terra  of  credit  is  short;  only  I  month  for  coffee 
and  rum,  and  2  months  for  sugar.  Coffee  is  generally  sold  by  public  auction,  sugar  and 
ram  by  private  contract.  The  broker's  commission  is  usually  ^  per  cent,  on  the  amount; 
but  in  (he  case  of  cofiee,  as  they  guaiantee  the  buyers,  their  charge  amounts  to  1  per 
cent.  The  brokers  have  no  correspondence  or  connection  with  the  planters ;  they  are  em- 
ployed by  the  merchants ;  and  their  sales,  though  for  large  amounts,  being  very  simple,  a 
brokerage  house  of  consequence  generally  does  the  business  of  a  number  of  merchants. 
Neither  merchants  nor  brokers  see,  or  are  in  the  least  under  the  necessity  of  seeing,  the 
bulky  packages  containing  the  diflereni  articles  of  produce  of  which  they  effect  the  sales ; 
all  is  done  by  sample ;  the  packages  remaining  in  the  bonded  warehouse  from  the  time  of 
landing  till  they  are  sold ;  after  which  they  pass  to  the  premises  of  the  refiner,  wholesale 
^ocer,  or  wboerer  may  be  the  purchaser* 

The  allowances  made  to  the  buyer  in  respect  of  weight,  consist,  first,  of  the  tarp,  which  is 
the  exact  weight  of  the  cask ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  of  a  fixed  allowance  of  5  \h&.  per 
cask  in  4he  case  of  coffee,  called  trett,  and  of  2  lbs.  per  cask  on  sugar,  under  ihe  name  of 
drafL^(Sce  Account  8ale»  of  both,  in  p.  808.) 

The  shipping  of  stores  from  England  to  the  plantations  is  also  a  very  simple  transaction, 
"Wef^i  India  merchants  in  London,  Liverpool,  or  Bristol,  receive  from  the  planters,  in  the 
autumn  of  each  year,  a  list  of  the  articles  required  for  the  respective  estates :  these  lists 
they  divide,  arrange,  and  distribute  among  different  wholesale  dealers  in  the  course  of  Sep-' 
tember  and  October,  with  instructions  to  get  them  ready  to  ship  in  a  few  weeks.  November 
and  pecember  are  the  chief  months  for  the  despatch  of  outward-bound  West  Indiamen,  as 
the  plantation  stores  ought,  by  rights,  to  arrive  about  the  end  of  December,  or  in  the  course 
of  January.  That  is  a  season  of  activity,  and  generally  of  health,  in  the  West  Indies ;  the 
comparatively  cool  months  of  November  and  December  having  cleared  the  air,  and  the  pro* 
dace  of  the  fields  having  become  ripe  and  ready  to  carry.  Crop  iirae  lasts  from  January  to 
the  end  of  July,  after  which  the  heavy  rains  put  a  stop  to  field  work  in  the  islands 
Demeran&t  being  so  near  the  tine»  experiences  less  difference  in  the  seasons,  and  it  is  cum* 
tomary  there  to  continue  making  sugar  all  the  year  nwnd. 

The  arrivals  of  West.  Indiamen  in  England  with  homeward  cargoes  begin  in  April  and 
continue  till  OiCtober ;  after  which,  with  the  exception  of  occasioaal  vessels  from  Demeraca 
and  Berbice,  they  cease  tiU  the  succeeding  ApriL  This  conesponds  with  the  time  of  car- 
rying and  loading  the  etogB ;  forit  wouM  be  ^iiite  luiadviflabtey  on  Ah^  aopro  of  health,  m 
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wen  u  of  ihe  intamiptions  to  woik  from  the  hmvy  imbi^  to  ttteo^  loadiii;  VMseb  in  <lit 
fogar  tdttodt  daring  the  aatomnal  months.    . 

The  unloading  of  West  Indiamen  in  London  osnaBy  takes  |>laoe  at  the  West  India  dodw, 
and  did  so  nniibrmly  from  the  aatamn  of  1802,  when  the  doeks  were  fint  opened,  till  Au- 
gust, 1823,  when  the  dock  monopoly  expired.  The  ddsjra  in  dischaiging,  ODcasionatty 
complained  of  during  the  war,  arose  from  two  oanses ;  from  tfas  Tesseb  amving  'm  fleeli 
(in  ooniequenoe  of  sailing  with  convoy,}  and  frao  the  imperfections  inseparsMs  from  «  new 
establishment  The  latter  have  been  tong  rmedied ;  and  as  to  ths  feiomr,  thong)!  at  partip 
cular  seasons,  snd  after  a  change  of  wind^i&e  vesseb  sCiU  cone  doss  on  each  other,  theerawd* 
ittg  in  the  docks  is  by  no  mesns  to  be  compaied  to  that  arising  from  the  airivat  of  a  convoy* 
Cargoes  are  dischaiged  very  speedily,  ihe  time  seUom  ssoeeding  3  days.  The  dock  dues 
have  abo  been  materially  reduced  since  dw  peace :  and  the  whole  ashibito  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  advantage  attendant  on  transacting  a  mass  of  busineos  on  one  spot;  an  ad^ 
Tantage  which  can  be  cojoysd  only  in  great  aea^pcrt%  snok  «s  Leodon*  Ltvecpool,  or  Amstnv 
dam.-— (See  Docks.) 

The  rates  of  frei^it  during  the  war  wen,  en  sogar  from  7t.  to  8s;  per  ewt,  and  on  ooflfss 
from  10s.  to  lis.;  wheseas  they  now  amount,  ths  lonner  to  4t.  and  4s.  OdL,  and  the  lattn-  to 
6r.  The  Mp  ownen  complain  that  these  freights  leave  them  veiy  titHe  profit;  bvt  m  oon* 
sequence  of  die  speed  with  which  veswls  may  now  be  unleaded  and  deased  at  'London,  it 
is  prebabie  that  the  practice  of  making  two  ▼oyages  in  the  ssason  will  become  gsaeiaL 

DUpoBol  of  Land  in  the  Co/antet.— »The  chief  caose  of  tibe  rapid  advancement  «f  a| 
colonies  placed  in  rade  and  thinly  peopled  countries,  has  been  the  luiiity  wlUi  which  thegf 
have  obtained  supplies  of  fertile  and  unoccupied  land.  Were  the  inhabitants  of  a  cokmy 
so  situated,  that  instead  of  lesorting  to  new  land  to  obtain  intseand  soppKes  of  food,  Asy 
.  wen  obliged  to  impiove  the  land  afaeady  in  enhivatton,  thetr  progiess  wonU  be  compam* 
tively  ilow,  and  thejr  wonU  apptoach  to  fh»  condition  of  an  old  country  ;  and  the  giaatsr 
the  concentration  of  the  inhabitants,  the  nearer,  of  eouiae,  would  be  thsk  approsbb  to  that 
state.  On  the  other  hand,  se«sral  Ineonvaniences  result  from  altowing  the  ookmisto  to 
spread  themselves  at  pleasure  over  unoccupied  districts.  The  inhabitants  become  too  much 
dispersed  to  be  able  to  lend  snifieisnt  assistance  to  each  other;  n  laiige  extent  of  roads  is 
nscessaiy,  snd  their  constraotion  is  a  tadc  4oo  great  lor  ao  thin  a  population.  But  the 
greatest  injury  that  can  be  done  to  a  cokiny  is  the  mskbag  of  gvatoilous  graofts  of  large 
tracta  of  land  to  corporatknis  or  individuals,  without  laying  upon  them  any  i&i^uions  as  to 
their  occupation,  or  obliging  them  to  coatiUmte  their  share  of  the  expensss  nseessaiy  on 
account  of  public  improvements.  VHwrever  such  an  unwise  policy  has  been  pnrsvsd,  as 
in  Lower  Canada  for  example,  the  coneeqnences  have  been  most  injnrions.  The  oocn^ 
renoe  of  the  unoccupied  districto  obliges  the  settien  to  establish  themsslves  at  ineonvenimt 
distances  from  each  other ;  it  prevents,  by  the  want  of  soads,  their  easy  eomnMinioatien  $ 
and  retards,  in  a  degree  not  easy  to  be  hnagined,  the  advancement  of  the  district  Ths  in- 
conveniences resulting  from  these  grsnta  are,  indeed,  obvions.  They  have  been  lolidly 
complained  of  by  the  colonists,  and  are  now  almost  universally  admittsd 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  ^prmc^ib  of  the  measures  that  oug^  to  bs  adopted  wilk 
respect  to  the  disposal  ef  unocenpiad  cok>ntal  land^  They  shooM  be  ao  cMHrived  ns  to 
prevent  too  great  a  diffusion  of  the  cdonisls,  without,  however,  occaskmuig  their  ton  greet 
concentration.  And  it  is  plain,  that  these  advant^ee  may  be  realised  by  selling  all  hmda 
at  a  modeisto  price,  or  by  imposmg  upon  them  a  moderato  quit-rent  If  the  price  ot  quiu 
rent  were  very  high,  it  vronid,  of  ooniBe«  occasion  toa  great  a  concentraiion,  and  be  an  insn* 
peraUe  obstade  to  the  rapid  progress  of  tiie  colony ;  while,  if  it  were  too  low,  h  wovid  not 
obviate  the  Inconvenience  of  too  great  disporaiott.  The  Axing  of  the  price  nt  which  land 
should  be  sold  is,  therefore,  the  only  really  difficult  point  to  be  dedded  upon.  The  Ameri« 
cans  sell  their  public  lands  at  8  dolbfa  an  acre;  and  this  is,  perhaps  all  thinga  conriden^ 
«s  proper  a  sum  as  coulil  be  aelected. 

Until  very  recently  wo  did  not  feOow  any  fixod  plan  Sn  the  dispeeal  of  odofua!  lMid% 
which  have  in  many  instances  bean  bestowed  in  the  most  improvident  manner.  Bnt  a  dil^ 
feront  system  has  been  adopted,  and  lands  in  the  cotonies  are  no  longer  obtainable  oxoent  by 
purchase.  We^  however,  ere  not  without  apprehensions  that  considerable  inconvemencn 
will  result  from  the  proposed  pbn  of  selling  land  by  muiian.  It  is  easT,  no  doobt,  to  fix  n 
minimum  upset  price ;  but  the  market  price  must  entirdy  depend  on  ike^marUUy  pvt  mp 
fir  mle,  oomparisd  vrith  the  number  and  means  of  the  buyers.  And,  as  the  regnktion  at 
this  quantity  most  necessarily  be  left  to  the  local'  authnritiea)  they  wilt,  In  fact  have  the 
power  of  fixing  the  price.  A  ^yelem  of  thb  sort  can  hasdly  fell  of  leading  to^ery  grMt 
abuses;  and  wiH  givn  rise  to  perpetud  eompiainta,  even  when  they  are  not  deen^ed,of 
partiality  and  preferenc&  The  best  wsy,  as  k  appeara  to  «s^  woald  bo  to  order  oompelent 
penons  to  ^  eertam  prioae  open  all  the  lands  to  be  located,  aoeordlng  to  Ae  varions  cir* 
cnmstances  lor  and  against  thsm;  and  to  grant  specified  portions  of  soch  lands  to  all  who 
dabntbem,  according  to  the  a»oant  of  eapitdtiwy  propoeed  to  eaaplfly  fa  thdr  cultivation. 
Wo  do  aot»  howgswyfitiah  thtlthn  wMimnji  price oo^ in  n^cns»to^weed  l«i.  or  16^ 
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•II  acre :  a  priee  of  this*  iimgfrftod«  wonid  feecore  a  sufBcknt  degree  of  ooheentralioii,  wifii- 
oot  earryoig  the  pri&dple  ao  fitr  as  to  make  H  mjnrioua.* 

Dtaposal  of  Land  in  Canada, — ^Tbe  following  adTortiaement,  dated  at  the  office  of  the 
Comxnlasiafner  of  Crown  Lands,  York,  Upper  Canada,  87th  of  May,  1883,  eiplaina  the 
tprma  on  which  lands  are  in  future  to  be  granted  in  that  pioyince:— 

In  .coafbrmlty  to  InanvttlmMi  reeentty  racalve^  horn  bis  Majefly*s  mcrHary  of  slate  for  tke  e«>loiite«, 
llM  fellowinf  anaflgQiavBU  for  dlspcwfnt  of  <he  waste  lands  of  taa  crown  tn  Upper  Canada,  are  made 
known  for  toe  laformatfon  of  emifiranto  and  others. 

Except  In  the  case  ofl^.  E.  Loyalfats,  and  mber  persons  entitled  by  the  existing  regvlstiona  of  the 
foverMneat  to  ftw  frants,  bo  person  can  obuin  any  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  crown  otherwise  than 
hf  purehaehig  at  the  publlo  sates*  nade  from  tine  to  tine  onder  the  direetion  of  the  commissioner  of 
crown  Lands. 

These  sales  will  be  made  on  the  1st  and  M  Tuesday  of  each  month,  and  wit!  either  he  continued 
Ibrouffh  the  (Mtowing  day,  or  not,  as  dreumstAnees  may  appear  to  the  agent  to  require. 

Besides  these  leoSral  periodical  sales,  |hera  may  be  occasional  sales  by  auction  in  other  districts,  of 
such  town  lots,  or  other  lou  of  land,  as  may  remain  to  be  disposed  of;  and  of  these  sales  ample  notice 
will  be  given. 

The  enndltloes  of  emry  sale  by  pubHc  auction  will  be  as  foHows^-'One  fourth  of  the  nurchase  mo- 
ftey  to  be  paid  down ;  and  the  remainder  in  3  equal  annual  instalments,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent,  on 
each  instalment,  payable  with  the  instalment. 

The  lands  wHl  be  put  up  at  an  upset  price,  of  which  notice  will  he  given  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  in 
the  prcTiotts  advertisements  which  will  be  publtehed  of  the  lands  Intended  to  be  put  up  at  each  sale  t 
and  in  esse  no  oS^r  shall  be  made  at  tlae  apset  price,  the  land  wlU  be  reserved  for  future  sale,  to  a 
similar  manner,  by  auction. 

A  patent  for  the  lands  will  be  fasued  ftee  of  charge,  upon  the  paymeat  in  ftill  of  the  purchase  money 
and  Interest. 

The  comnUsstoosr  for  crown  lands,  acting  also  as  agent  fer  the  sale  of  clergy  reserves,  requests  it 
to  her  noticed,  that  such  dergy  reserves  as  have  not  been  hitherto  occupied  by  authority,  or  leased  by 
m  government,  Will  be  disposed  of,  by  public  auction  only,  either  at  the  periodical  sales  of  crown 
lands,  or  at  occasional  sales,  to  be  duly  advertised,  and  that  the  terms  of  payment  for  derty  reserves 
will  continue  to  be.as  follows ;— 10  per  cent,  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  the  remainder  in  0  an- 
nual Instalments  of  10  per  cent,  each,  with  interest  on  each  Instalment,  to  be  paid  with  the  instal- 


Snch  cldfy  reserves  as  liSTe  been  leased,  or  occupied  by  the  authority  of  the  itovemment,  must  be 
applied  for  by  letter  to  the  commissioner  of  crown  lands,  and  when  disposed  oC,  will  be  sold  by  private 
sale  oA.the  same  terms  of  payment  as  those  disposed  of  by  puMic  auction. 

T&rms  «pMt  which  th$  Cnwn  Zsn4»  tsifl  As  HtpoMtd^f  in  JVbw  Bonlh  HT^fyt  und  Van  Dimm'a  Laud. 

II  has  been  determined  by  hie  Majesty's  government  that  no  land  stwll,  in  future,  be  dispoeed  of  in 
New  ^uth  Wales  or  Van  Diemen's  Land  otherwise  than  by  public  sale,  and  it  has  therefore  been 
deemed  expedient  to  prepare  for  the  Information  of  settlers  the  following  summary  of  the  rules  which 
ll  has  been  tbouitbt  At  to  lay  down  for  regulating  the  sales  of  htnd  In  those  colonies  !— 

1.  A.  division  of  the  whale  territory  into  counties,  hundreds,  and  parishes,  is  in  progress.  When 
that  division  shall  be  completed,  each  parish  wilt  comprise  an  area  of  about  V  square  miles. 

t.  All  the  lands  in  the  colony,  not  hitherto  granted,  and  not  appmnrlnted  for  public  purposes,  win 
he  pot  up  to  sale.  The  price  will  of  course  depend  npon  the  quality  of  the  land,  and  iu  local  situation  t 
hut  no  land  wilt  bs  sold  below  the  rate  of  5a.  per  acre. 

S.  All  persons  proposing  to  purchase  lands  not  advertised  for  sale,  mnst  transmit  a  written  applica- 
tion to  the  governor,  in  a  certain  prescribed  form,  which  will  be  delivered  at  the  Surveyor  Generai*s 
Oillce  to  all  persons  applying,  on  payment  of  the  requisite  foe  of  9*.  6d. 

4.  Those  persons  who  are  desirous  of  purchasing,  will  be  allowed  to  select,  with  certain  defined 
lluiiti>,such  portions  of  land  as  they  may  wish  to  acquire  in  that  manner.  These  portions  of  land  will 
be  advertised  for  sale  for  3 calendar  months,  and  wiH  then  he  soM  to  the  highest  bidder,  provided  that 
such  biddinf  shall  at  least  amount  to  the  price  fixed  by  Article  2. 

5.  A  deposit  of  10  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  value  of  the  purchase  must  be  paid  down  at  the  time  of 
■ale,  and  the  remainder  must  be  paid  within  I  calendar  month  from  the  day  of  sale,  previous  to  which 
Ihtf  purchaser  will  not  be  put  in  possession  of  the  land :  and  in  case  of  payment  not  being  nutde  within 
|]h»  prescribed  period,  the  sale  will  be  considered  void,  and  the  deposit  forftiited. 

6.  On  payment  of  the  monev,  a  grant  will  be  made  in  fee-simple  to  the  purchaser  at  the  nominal 
qnit-rent  of  a  pepper-corn.  Previous  to  the  delivery  of  surh  grant,  a  fee  of  40s.  will  be  payable  to 
the  colonial  secretary,  for  preparing  the  grant,  and  another  Ibe  of  St.  lo  the  registrar  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  for  enroll ing  It. 

7.  The  land  will  generally  be  put  up  to  sale  In  lots  of  1  square  mile,  or  640  acres ;  but  smaller  lots 
than  040  acres  may,  under  particulsr  circumstances,  be  purchased,  on  making  appllcitiion  to  the 
governor  in  writing,  with  foil  explanations  of  the  reasons  for  which  the  parties  wish  to  purchase  a 
Mnaller  quantity. 

8.  The  crown  reserves  to  Itself  the  right  of  making  and  constructing  such  roads  and  bridges  as  may 
be  necesvary  for  public  purposes  in  all  land  purchased  as  above  ;  and  also  to  such  Indigenous  timber, 
stone,  and  other  materials,  the  produce  of  the  land,  as  amy  be  required  for  making  and  keeping  the 
said  roads  and  bridges  in  repair,  and  for  any  ottier  public  works.  The  crown  further  reserves  to  itself 
all  mines  of  precious  metals. 

CV>lontel  OiBce,  90th  of  January,  1S31. 

Seiedton  ofSUeaffr  Colonial  BslablukmenU, — Nothing  can  be  more  nnwise  than  the 
plan,  if  eo  we  miqr  cal^  H,  hitheite  followed  in  the  selection  of  places  at  which  to  found 
eolonies.  The  captain  of  a  ahip,  without  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  nature  of  aoila, 
or  the  capacttiee  of  a  oonntry  in  an  agrieultuml  point  of  view,  falls  in  after  a  long  cruiee 
with  •  river  or  bay,  abounding  with  fish  and  fresh  water,  and  surrounded  with  land  that 

•  The  iAInrteas  eonseqneaees  resulting  fWan  ths  tste  system  of  granting  lands  in  the  colonies  hs  ve 
been  very  forcibly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Qonger,  Mr.  Tennan^  and  others ;  but  the  d^gres  of  concentration 
Ibey  recominend  would  hs  ten  tVnss  mors  hOariotts. 
%9% 
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looks  ferine,  and  is  corered  with  hedMge.  He  feithwith  leporte  mil  ihae  ctrcmiiftence^ 
duly  embellished,  to  the  Admiralty,  stroogly  Kooramending  the  litiiatioii  as  an  admiiabk 
one  at  which  to  found  a  colony ;  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  this  is  all  the  inibnnation 
that  is  required  in  taking  a  step  of  such  infinite  importance !  No  wonder,  therefore,  that, 
many  fine  schemes  of  colonisation  should  ba^e  ended  only  in  loss  and  disappointment;  and 
that  situations  which  the  colonists  were  taught  to  look  upon  as  a  species  of  paiadise,  have 
p-o^ed  to  be  any  thing  hot  what  they  were  represented.  Botany  Bay,  though  described  b^ 
Captain  Cook  as  one  of  the  finest  places  in  the  world,  had  to  be  abandoned  by  the  eolonistti 
that  were  sent  out  to  it;  as  the  countiy  round  if,  instead  of  being  favourable  for  cnltrration,' 
is  a  mere  sandy  swamp.  Is  it  possible  t6  suppose,  fatid  the  proper  inquiries  heea  enteied 
into,  that  any  attempt  would  have  been  made  to  establish  a  colony  in  so  pestilential  a  climate 
as  that  of  dierta  Leone  1  The  colony  in  the  district  of  Albany,  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
was  founded  upon  the  representations  of  an  individual,  who,  whatever  might  be  bis  infoimar 
tion  in  other  respects,  had  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  agriculture ;  and  the  distresses  the 
settlers  have  had  to  encounter  were  the  natural  consequences  of  their  relying  on  such  au- 
thority. The  late  establishment  at  Swan  River  may  be  adduced  »  anodwr  instance  of  mis- 
placed or  premature  confidence  in  the  reports  of  those  who  were  really  vrithout  ttie  mean* 
of  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the  various  drcumslances  necessaiy  to  be  attended  to  in 
forming  a  colony. 

We  do,  therefore,  hope  that  an  end  will  be  put  to  this  system. — a  system  which  is  in  no 
common  degree  hijorious  to  the  public  intererts,  and  is  highly  criminal  towards  thooe  who 
embark  as  colonists.  The  founding  of  a  colony  ought  to  be  looked  upon  in  its  true  poini 
of  view — as  a  great  national  enterprise.  It  is  not  an  adventure  to  be  intrusted  to  prcSnmp- 
tuous  ignorance  ;  but  should  be  maturely  weighed,  and  every  circumstance  connected  with 
it  carefully  investigated.  Above  all,  the  situation  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  found  the  colony 
should  be  minutely  surveyed :  and  iu  climate,  soil,  and  capacities  of  prodoction,  ddiberately 
inquired  into  by  competent  persons  employed  for  the  purpose.  Were  this  done,  govern- 
ment and  the  public  would  have  the  best  attainable  grounds  upon  which  to  proceed ;  and 
neither  party  would  have  much  reason  to  fear  those  diaappointracnU,  which  have  hitherto  so 
often  followed  tlie  exaggerated  representations  of  those  to  whom  the  important  and  difficult 
task  of  selecting  situations  for  colooies  has  been  delegated. 

y.  FoBfiieir  CoLosrixa. 

1.  Spanish  Colorden, — Spain,  whose  colonial  possessions  extended  a  few  yeare  ago  from 
the  frontiers  of  the  United  States  to  the  Straito  of  Magellan,  is  not,  at  present,  possessed 
of  a  foot  of  ground  Ih  the  whole  American  continent.  Still,  however,  her  colonial  posses- 
sions are  of  great  value  and  importance.  In  the  West  Indies,  she  is  mistress  of  Cuba  and 
Porto  Kico  ;-^be  former  by  far  the  largest  and  finest  of  the  West  India  islands ;  and  the 
latter  also  a  very  valuable  possession.  In  the  Bast,  Spain  is  mistress  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  which,  were  they  in  the  hands  of  an  enterprising  people,  would  speedily  become  of 
very  great  commercial  importance. — (See  the  articles  Ha  van  ha,  Manilla,  Porto  Rico.) 
,  2.  Duleh  ColonieM,'^9:v%  forms  the  most  important  and  valuable  of  the  Duteh  colonic 
possessions. — (See  Batatia.)  In  the  East  they  also  posi^es^  the  Moluccas,  Bencoolen  on 
the  coast  of  Sumatra,  Macassar,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Celebes,  Bands,  die.  lliey  have 
several  forts  on  the  Gold  Coast  in  Africa ;  and  in  the  West  Indies  they  possess  the  islands 
of  Cursfoa  and  St,  Bustatius,  Saba,  and  part  of  St  Martin ;  and  on  the  continent  of  South 
America,  they  are  masters  of  Dutch  Surinam.  Cura^oa  and  St.  Bustatius  are  naturally 
barren,  but  they  have  been  both  highly  improved.  From  its  being  very  conveniently 
situated  for  maintaining  a  contraband  traffic  with  the  Caraocas  and  other  diatricts  in  Sotith 
America,  Cura9oa  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  trade,  partimiiarly  during  war.  But  since 
the  independence  of  South  America,  Curapoa  has  ceased  tn  a  great  measure  to  be  an  eti/re* 
p6t ;  the  goods  destined  for  the  Continent  being  now,  for  the  most  part,  forwarded  direct 
to  the  places  of  their  destination. 

That  district  of  Surinam  ceded  to  the  British  in  1814,  comprising  the  settlements  of 
Demerara,  Berhicc,  and  Essequibo  (see  antiy  p.  431.),  formed  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
Surinam,  or  Dutch  Guiana.  The  district  which  still  belongs  to  the  Dutch  lies  to  the  south 
of  Berbice.  It  contains  about  25,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  60,000.  It 
is  daily  liecoming  of  more  value  and  importance. 

3.  French  CohtJiits, — ^Previously  to  the  negro  insurrerUon  that  ^ke  out  in  ITW,  St 
Domingo  was  by  far  the  most  valuable  colony  in  the  West  Indies.  But  this  disastrous 
event,  having  first  devastated  the  island,  terminated  in  the  establishment  of  the  independent 
black  republic  of  Haytl — (See  Ponr  au  Puiirc^)  Having  also  sold  Louisiana  to  the 
American^,  and  ceded  the  MauriUus  to  Ihe  English,  without  making  any  new  acquisitions, 
the  colonial  dommions  of  Prance  are,  at  this  moment,  of  very  limited  extent  They  consist 
of  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique,  and  the  small  islands  of  Marie-Galante  and  Beseada,  in  the 
West  Indies ;  Cayenne,  in  South  America ;  Senegal  and  Goreej,  in  AfHcA ;  the  I4e  de 
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Bbmboti,  4n  the  Eastern  Ocean ;  St  Marie,  in  Madagascar;  and  Pondicherry  and  Chander- 
nagor,  with  a  very  small  sunrounding  territory,  in  the  East  Indies.  The  tabular  statements 
annexed  show  the  population,  trade,  «S&c.  of  the  French  colonies. 

Table  of  tlie  Population  of  ths  French  Colonies,  and  of  their  Commerce  with  France«^(Afoitfv#raji, 
JEMSt  d»  StalMCifMMtr  Us  Colonies,  PUe9S  JustJificatives,  No.  5.) 
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Statement  of  the  Products  of  the  French  Cotoniea  Imported  Into  France,  and  entered  for  Consump- 
tion, and  of  the  Uutias  charged  on  their  Introdnction,  in  1831.— (wtfaii<v/nMt,  No.  6.) 
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4.  IkmUh  Coloniea. — ^In  the  West  In()ies,  these  consist  of  the  islands  of  St  Croix,  8t. 
Thomas,  and  St  John :  of  these,  St  Croix  only  is  valuable.  It  is  about  81  square  miles 
in  extent,  and  contains  about  37,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  3,000  are  whites,  1,200  free 
blacks  and  mdlattocs,  and  the  remainder  slaves.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  it  is  well  cultivated. 
The  principal  productions  are  sugar,  rum,  and  coffee.  In  India,  the  Danes  possess  Trail- 
quehaJr,  near  Madras;  and  Serampoor,  near  Calcutta^  The  former  coutaioed,  in  1809, 
about  19,000  inhabitants;  but  it  has  greatly  improved  since  the  peace,  both  in  commerce 

■  and  population.  Serampoor  is, a  neat  but  not  very  considerable  place.  It  serves  as  an 
asylum  for  the  debtors  of  Calcutta,  and  is  the  capital  station  of  the  missionaries.  The  Danes 
hava  a  few  foits  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

5.  StoedUh  Cohnies* — ^The  Swedes  only  possess  one  colony — the  small  island  of  St 
Bartholomew,  in  the  West  Indiep.  It  a  only  about  25  square  miles  in  extent  but  is  very 
fertile.    It  has  no  springs,  nor  fresh  water  of  any  sort,  except  such  as  is  supplied  by  tha 

Populmion  between  8,000  and  9,000, 

•  AUowing  for  bounty  on  exports. 
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(PMtaiDftm«f  the  NattBxpeaditiir*  taeuired  bf  Orett  Biitatm  oo  ftecomt  of  b«r  leTcral  Mllittnr  apd 
Ifaritim*  Buttons,  Oolonlei,  and  PUntationt,  during  183S-3L— (Part.  Paper^  No.  406.  flcM.  1835.) 


iMMi,  to  wit,  IJ4S  fc.  M  te  BmiJom,  I^aro  Mb  7K  fcr  BrttiaE^^ 

[The  only  colonies  which  have  beoi  hitherto  phmted  by  the  people  of  the  United  8tate» 
are  those  clnf«ed  together  tinder  the  general  name  of  Liberia,  on  the  western  eoaet  of  Africa. 
They  present  a  lemarkable,  and  indeed  siDgnlar  instance,  of  estahUshments  of  the  kind  hav- 
ing been  formed,  and  conducted  iirom  their  origin,  with  views  of  a  purely  disinterested  and 
plUlanthropic  character,  viz.  the  &cOitattng  of  the  gnutual  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the 
United  Statea,  and  the  spreading  of  Christiaaity  and  civilization  among  the  surrounding  tribes 
of  savage  men. 

We  extract  the  following  account  of  **  Liberia  as  it  is*'  from  the  report  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia  Colonization  Society  for  1838, 17  years  after  the  first  settlement  was  made  mider  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Colonization  Society.  This  account  is  given  by  Mr:  Buchanan, 
who  resided  about  a  year  in  Africa,  and  who  made  himself  famiUar  with  the  condition  of  all 
the  settlements. 

**  Liberia  extends  from  the  8t  Paol's  river  on  the  nofth-west  to  the  Cavally  river  on  the 
south-east,  a  distance  of  800  miles  along  the  coast  Its  extent  inland  is  from  10  to  40  mile«. 
Four  separate  colonies  are  now  included  within  its  limits,  viz. 

'*  Monrovia,  established  by  the  American  Colonization  Society,  incloding  the  towns  of  Moa* 
rovia,  New  Georgia,  CaldweH,  Millsburgh,  and  Marshall. 

**  Bassa  Cove,  established  by  the  United  Colonization  Sodeties  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  colony  includes  Bassa  Cove  and  Edina.  The  latter  village  was  founded  bj 
the  American  Colonization  Society,  and  lately  ceded  to  the  United  Sodeties. 

**  Greenville,  established  by  the  Mississippi  Colonization  Society  at  Sinou. 

«  Maryland,  estabttshed  by  the  Maryland  Colonization  Society  at  Gape  PalmM» 

*<  In  the  nine  viQagea  enumerated  above,  there  is  a  popuhtion  of  about  5,000-— all  of  eouna 
coloured  penons,  of  which  8,600  are  emqpnuita  from  this  coantry,and  the  remainder  natives 
of  Africa. 

<*  The  commetoe  of  tbe  ooboiei*  though  m  its  infimcy,  is  already  eztansiva.  Finm  |8Q»000 
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to  9125,000  ii  exported  anmnnjr,  in  camwood,  iroiy,  palm  oS,  and  btdas ;  and  an  eqoal  or 
greater  amount  of  the  manufa^ores  and  productions  of  Europe  and  America  are  brought 
faito  the  colonies  in  return.  Monrom,  which  is  the  largest  town  and  principal  seaport,  cap- 
xies  on  a  considerable  coasting  trade  by  means  of  small  vessels  built  and  owned  by  her  own 
dtizena.  Not  less  than  12  or  15  of  these,  averaging  from  10  to  30  tons  burden,  manned 
and  navigafed  bj  the  eoloi^sli^  are  eonaCcntly  engi^jed  in  a  profitable  trade  along  700  miles 
«f  theceasi. 

<'  The  harbour  of  Moprom  is  ssidon  dear  of  Ibiei^i  ipssmIs  ;  more  iban  70  of  which, 
ftnm  the  United  States,  Ei^iland,  Fiance,  8weden»  Portngal,  and  Benmaric,  touch  there 
gnnnally. 

**  Bases  Cove  and  Cape  MmashttTs  both  good  haibonn,  and  poonss  great  advantages  lor 
^mmeree.  Alrsady  their  wateK  ire  gladdened  by  the  frequent  presence  of  traders  from 
mher  countries^  end  in  a  few  yeaa,  when  the  hand  of  enterprise  thaU  have  developed  the 
fich  mines  of  wealth  which  nature  has  so  abondantly  provided  there,  theee  growing  towns 
will  become  the  oenties  of  an  extensive  and  important  busineHk 

«  Stnon,  too,  posMsws  an  excellent  harbour,  and  is  the  natural  outlet  of  a  vast  tract  of  rich 
nod  producttve  eoontry.  Under  the  festerii^  hand  of  its  enterprising  founders  it  must  soon 
baoorae  an  important  link  in  the  grsat  maritime  chain  of  Amerieo-African  establishmentB. 
The  productions  of  liie  country,  which  may  be  raised  in  any  quantity  for  exportation,  are 
eoflee,  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  indigo,  pakn  oil,  tog^ber  with  the  gums,  dyfr-woods,  ivoiy,  dM%, 
which  are  collected  from  the  forests." 

The  iact  may  be  mentioned  that  a  regular  packet  has  commenced  plying  between  I^beon 
ind  the  port  of  PhUadelphia.^.ilni.  Ed7\ 

C0LUM60,  the  modem  capital  of  Cevlon,  situated  on  die  southwest  coast  of  the  island, 
ULe^  5^  N^\mk,79^  45'  £.»  tt  is  defended  by  a  very  strong  fort,  nearly  surrounded  by 
Ibe  sea,  in  which  is  a  U^H-hooee  97  feet  high.  In  1816,  the  population  of  the  town  and 
fort  was  24,664;  and  in  1881, 26,957.— (Cofc^m^  Journal,  17th  of  October,  1832.)  The 
housss  ars  generally  only  one  stoiy  high ;  they  are  of  atone,  chy,  end  fime;  and  the  town 
has  more  of  a*  European  appearance  than  any  other  in  India.  The  inhabitants  are  principally 
Cingalese.  In  1821,  there  were  only  32  Europeans  in  the  placeqnaUfied  to  serve  on  juries. 
The  temperature  of  the  air  ii  remarkable  'for  its  equality ;  and  though  very  fanmid,  the  climate 
may,  on  the  whole,  be  esteemed  salubrious  and  temperate.  There  is  no  harbour  at  Colnmbo 
for  Isige  vesiels,  but  only  an  open  roadBtead.  A  projecting  rock,  on  which  two  batteries  are 
erected,  affords  shelter  to  a  small  semicifcalar  bay  on  the  north  side  of  the  fort,  having  a 
irooden  quay  to  fectfitale  the  loading  and  unloading  of  boats.  The  depth  of  water  is  not 
sufficient  to  allow  ■loope  or  large  dhonies  to  come  afongside  the  quay ;  those  exceeding  100 
tons  honlen  l3ring  at  about  a  cable's  length  from  it  A  bar  of  sand,  on  some  parts  of  which 
ttie  water  is  not  more  than  7  feet  deep,  extends  from  the  projecting  rock  across  this  bay. 
The  chsnnel  where  it  may  be  crossed  by  the  larger  class  of  ships  is  Uable  to  shift;  and  it  is 
only  in  the  fine  weather  of  the  safe  season  that  they  venture  to  go  within  the  bar.  The 
Miter  road  affords  sscure  anchorage  for  half  the  year,  from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the 
end  of  Mareh,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  N.  E.  monsoon,  when  the  wind  blows  off  the 
bnd:  during  the  other,  or  8.  W.  raoneoon,  when  the  vrind  blows  from  the  sea  on  shore,  the 
toad  is  very  fer  fnan  safe;  and  die  ships  that  frequent  it  are  sometimes  obliged  to  slip  their 
aMes  and  stsnd  out  to  se&---(itf»/5iim's  Orient,  Comm, :  HamUton^r  Gazet,,  4^)  As 
Mspects  its  harbour,  Columbo  is,  therefore,  very  inferior  to  Trincomalee,  the  harbour  of 
which  is  accessible  at  all  times,  and  is  one  of  the  best  in  India :  but  the  country  in  the  vicinity 
of  Columbo  is  more. fertile;  and  it  has  the  command  of  an  internal  navigation,  stretching  in 
n  lateral  direction  ntong  the  coast,  from  Potlam,  to  the  north  &f  the  city,  to  Oalture  on  the 
•oath,  a  distance  of  %bout  100  miles,  partly  obtained  by  rivers,  and  partly  by  canals.  Many 
flat-bottomed  boats  are  employed  in  this  navigation*  the  femiUes  dependent  on  which  reside 
mosdy  on  board.  Nearly  aH  the  foreign  trade  of  Ceyloii  is  carried  on  torn  Columbo ;  and 
It  has  also  a  large  proportion  of  the  coasting  traffic. 

Mmtpa.—The  dxdoilar-  1».  M.»  bat  accounts  are  kept  in  po«ni4s,  shUlliifs,  snd  pence,  m  In  Eng- 
laiHl. 

ireifhts^  Meatmrut  4>e.— Tbs  welfhts  are  divided  into  oanoes,  pounds,  isc.^  and  are  the  tame  ai  in 
Bmt  Britain.  The  candy  or  bahar  -*  900  Ibe.  avoirdunoto,  or  4ft]  Ibe.  Dutch  Troy  weiffht.  llie  prin- 
cipal dry  measures  are  saers  or  parrmJu.  The  foimer  la  a  perlbct  cyliador,  of  Um  deptb  and  diameier 
nadermentioned  :*> 

ni|Mi»  Dtaflwlfr. 

Seer    -  .  -  •   4-35  inches.  4*39  inches. 

The  parrah  Is  a  perfect  cube,  its  internal  dimensions  boing  every  way  11*57  inches. 
The  liquid  measure  consists  of  gallons,  and  their  multiples  and  sab-siultiples.    150  gatlons  ■•  1 
leaguer  or  lemr. 
Tlie  bale  <»  cianasMn  consists  of  08|  lbs.  very  aeaiiy. 

«  This  is  the  position  as  given  by  liaaglltoa.    jLMOidlBg  t*  Mr.  Steaart,  OMwter  atteadaat  of  the 

»etmt  Is  te  tec  dP  or  M.,  knu  79*  ar  B. 

fa 
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Iduoccn.  At  Ihe  Forit  of  Cotnnbo,  Triseondar,  and  Gallc 
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to  ifaa  iDMr  bartoar  oT  TruKOVoJceand  t&s  bvteor  of  Oalte,  «rhe> 
*her  ibey  make  a  tigmi  tor  pilot  or  not  In  Columbo  and  Bark 
Bay,  at  Trtnconiakc.  the  charge  will  oolr  be  ante,  il  Uw  f«BMl 
nake  ngiul,  aad  apilot  actiialiy  ttfux  on  board. 


The  abore  raleaof  pno(a|:e  win  be  charnd  to 
■  tandthsbarl 
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£znrplu>nft— Maaar  aad  Jaffna  dhooieB,  when  pnsa^f  frvm  ptH 
tn  Bprt  wi-hin  Ibe  dulrkta  th<:T  belong  to,  or  {not  Maoar  to  JaAi' 
■aiia  or  i^ifel  Ptadm,  atvkg  tmtiL,  to  pay  half  oTlkc  above  mcft 

Boult,  roada,  or  dbontea,  rert.ljcd  to  belong  v>  any  port  of  Ceyla% 
beio^iMder  fbc  S fatcc or  LOGO  nnaba  bwdM,  aM  ID  fmjmUfi 
low,;-  JL.  ft* 

Under  50  parralia. 


1  earcc  and  under  2  area 

2  -  a  . 


3      =      } 

Sailings  Dirtethfu  and  Btrnark*  on  th4  Pert  of  ColumhOt  hf  Jmmet  8teu»rU  £f  ■  Mwtot  MUmiaint. 


Tbalaad  aboal  Colvnbo  to  knr  near  the  aca,  with  aoac  hilla  to 
the  ea«l«r&rd  at  a  dialancc  in  the  country.  The  hi^b  xnciuotain 
haTiof  on  it  a  sharp  cone,  called  AdawVi  Peak,  bean  fmm  ColuinM 
E.  7"  S.,  dbtatit  12  l-S  laaKuea;  Ms  height  above  Ibt  level  oT  the  tea 
b  nllmited  at  abnut  7,000  Trc*,  accoT'ling  to  a  ruur't  trifonAntctricU 
meafuremenl  by  Colouel  Willermju.      When  ine  arniO^<h«rre 


deir.  il  may  be  leea  30  lca|;ueft 

•KHMnoo,  AdamH  Peak  ia  M«nlly  viMMe  iotba  BomiaK,  a 

qtiemlf  the  ffbole  of  the  day ;  but  it  it  rarely  aeeo  in  the  S.  ^ 


Dunne  the  pnevaleoce  of  the  N.E. 
viMMe  io  tba  nomiaic  aad  fira- 

mnoaobo,  dcuae  vapooia  (eocrally  prevailing  o'rcr  tbc  iaiaod  at  this 

'S\a\\»  approachinc  roluiabo  in  the  ni^ht  have  a  brilliaot  light  to 
direct  Ibem.  wt  icb  laexhibitad  every  aii^t  from  a  li^^-hnwe  la  the 
fort;  tbeliei^bt  of  the  light  above  tjie  level  nf  the  sea  ia  97 feet,  and 
amy  be  Men  in  cloar  vreatber  a*  far  aa  the  light  appean  abova  the 

A  iterp  kink  nf  eoril,  ahoat  half  a  mile  bmad.  vrith  1^  (kntoim 
vralcr  on  it,  lice  7  aiMea  W.  from  Colombo,  extending  BOf«b»'aH  lo> 
«-ard*  Ne^ombo  (where  tta  nirface  n  uu  I),  and  a  fear  milea  to  the 
•oufhw'ard  of  Colanibo ;  outiiJa  the  bank  the  water  deepcaa  at  onaa 
to  23  fathom»,  auJ  iu  2  niiica  to  2A  faibouv,  greeniab  taod,  wbiofa  ia 
not  ftf  from  the  edre  of  aoundlncft  Within  the  bank  there  ai«  25 
CatUoma  gradually  iboaliag  iowarda  tbaahoreL 

A  bed  of  sunken  rocks,  ctllcd  the  Drunken  SaiW,  V\t%  S-  W.  by 
W.  1-2  W.  fWtn  ColiMubo  i:i<ghi*boaaa,  d«taot  1,000  yaidft  The 
lea{th  of  tlie  ledge  may  be  eaiiniated  at  100  yarls,  ani  the  breadth 
9t>  Tarda;  on  itaN.  cad  a  anaJIipo*,  about  the  ana  of  tba  boll  of  a 
80  loo  boat,  k  paid  to  have  only  3  feet  w atar  on  it  at  low  water;  hot 
during  several  recent  vistta,  when  some  of  the  coral  from  its  snr> 
face  waa  bromt>t  up,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  less  than  7  Bsal 
6  inches  water  on  the  shalloMieat  part:  on  the  othrr  parts  of  the 
lodge  ibora  ia  4, 6.  and  6  fatbooM.  Tba  aea  breaks  on  the  ahallovr 
part  of  these  rocks  iIdumI  constantly  during  the  S.  W.  noaaoon,  bat 
Ibis  is  rerr  seldom  the  eaee  duriar  (he  N.  e.  raonsooti. 

There  aj]f>aan  to  be  no  doubt,  thai  the  Dmnkrn  Sailor  to  gnaita, 


ward  of  Ota  aacberiffe  hi  CehAbo  road,  as  aeandy  la  faima^ 

iojiediaieiii  to  sbi|*  UmiuJ  lo  or  (roni  ColumlM. 

The  mrren*s  off  Columbo  are  subject  to  coMfHeraMe  varlairta  t 
bal  they  are  aewer  lo  siroog  as  to  cause  uwoareoieocc  toahipa,  ^iuc« 
miy  have  to  ooaimnuicale  witb  (he  diOf«  in  either  nioaaooa  with- 
out  coming  to  snchor.  . 

Columbo  road  affords  good  anchorage,  frca  from  ImiI  poand  ;  aal 
to  freqoeated  at  all  seaaoos  of  the  year. 

The  beat  anchorage  Juriog  the  prevaleaca  of  S.  W.  wiada  ttm^ 
April  to  October,  \%  in  from  7  to  »  fathooia.  with  the  ligtitbiNHi 
bearings,  by  E  14  £.,  Dutch  eharch  £.  by  8.  lathe  N.E  aosf 
rxMi  frnai  Novoitrr  to  April,  it  b  m'>T«  coaveaieat  to  aadior  is 
6  1-2  lathoma,  with  the  ligbt-teaaa  baariug  S.  or  S.  l4  C,  SAd  fhi 
Dutch  church  E.  S.  E. 

Ships  rpquirinc  piloto  to  tSnadbrt  th^a  to  the  aad 
mtke  ilie  Mual  signal :  theebar|e  for  pilotage  to  l&t. 

The  bar  b  a  bank  of  sand  Wi  b  7  feet  water  on  its  sh.'JIowcat  paM^ 
fba  avtbera  eztramity  bei^  aboat  400  yanh  N  W. «(  (be  Caato«* 
bouse  Point ;  small  vcMrU  that  draw  lesa  thaa  10  feet  water,  ride 
within  the  bar  protaetod  from  the  S.  W.  wiai  aad  aan. 

Whea  the  sea  is  high,  it  breaks  with  jgieat  force  on  tbc  bar,  «■! 
renders  the  paange  from  the  shipping  In  the  owier  rMd  daageraat 
for  smiiU  boata:  ifaa  native  boau  gaaerally  foae  ««t  aad  in  to  (kC 
south  .vsrd  of  the  bar,  cloee  to  the  breakers  on  the  rvxky  point  of  the 
Costan-boaaa;  bat  aa  the  paaMge  to  narrow,  it  aheeM  an*  be  a*> 
tempted  by  sfranfrrs  :  when  the  sea  breaks  on  the  bar,  i'  b  bettor  tr 
precvedraaadtotbeoarihvratdof  the  bar,  which  nay  b      '~    " 


dnguisheil  by^ihe  btcakars. 


•  bbettorta 

•  •MRydlil 


b  s'.rictly  nndentood  by  a  galf  of  wind,  to  a  rat* 
'  e  owwc  to  tba  viciaity  of  the 
w  on  the  Malabar  coast  are 


mav  be  owwc  to  lb*  viciaity  of  the  emotor. 
str>ng  galea  which  blow  on  the  Malabar  coast  are  lett  io  amalt 
aqualTs,  and  a  high  an,  but  Ihera  to  aeareelf  wnd  toemkager  eeatob 
property  fouuJ  iq  rraun  I  tackliog :  ii  is  trve,  ahipa  ha»e  sometimfli 
reqwred  (he  aid  of  a  aeeoad  anchli*-.  bat  ia  moat  eaaes  (be  eaosa  boa 
been  atlribulaUe  to  apoM  lelect  ia  the  fint  anchor  or  cable, a  light 
anchor,  an  anchor  breaking,  a'short  chain,  or  the  chain  onmiag  ua« 
shackled:  an  bataaea  oecanad  to  Coioasbo  road,  of  two  ttifa 
receiving  cargo  daring  the  S.  W.  monmon,  whose  ehaiacabk*  GtBia 
uBshickled  twice  \  twiee  did  it  ocear  to  eachahtp. 

On  the  ad  of  Jane,  lS3t,  the  Hector  daove  in  a  amiaU;  haviH 
aboutflO  i^tbonb  of  diala  ahead,  they  let  go  the  seeoad  anchor :  b«i 
finding  the  ship  did  aot  iaanMdi.^ely  briaic  ap,  they  made  sail  aad 
ship(>eJ  their  cables:  tbb  sh>n  sIixkI  out  of  the  roada  under  doable> 
reefed  fore  and  mixen  top«\ils,  and  fmn  Ha  sica,  a  singto  taafel 
main  to|><utl,  fbrasail,  fore  and  main  Irpail«aail4river,  aad  ratamcl 
toanebongeonthe4'h.  fastanceiof  shtpa  patting  to  «a  are  rare,  SBi 
when  H  to  conaidered  that  alth->ugh  Ihesea  to  b* "    "  ^ 


ilten  Y 


this  h  rerr  seldom  the  eaee  duriar  (h 

re  ajmean  to  be  no  doubt,  thai  .  .  _ 

or  stone  of  (be  same  description  aa  the  rocks  on  the  shore,  with  Us 
sarface  iacrostaled  with  eoral :  if  there  ever  waa  to  Uttia  \    ' 
3  fret  on  it,  il  mav  be  sopposeJ  to  b«  sinking. 

Tt  •■  Drunken  Sailor  sboold  not  be  approacbod  tinder  • 
during  the  night,  as  there  are  8  fathoms  very  near  to  i^  and  ia  its 
stream  to  the  soathward. 

In  tba  N.  E.  monaooao  18Mk  (he  E.  I.  Coa|iany^  brif  of  war 
Thelu  touched  on  the  Drunken  sailor,  having  stood  too  cloar  to  the 
land  in  beatinr  np  to  the  anchoraga  from  the  southward ;  but  with 
comrnnn  attention  to  (be  depth  of  water  approaching  tba  rock,  it  may 
be  easily  avoided. 

■Tb«  (<oiauge  within  the  Drunken  Sailor  to  clear,  and  aome  shins      „    ,^_  . 

have  siiird  through  ;  but  no  advantage  can  be  gained  by  approadl'     violent :  and  a«  at  these  timn  the  nia  Invibr  fallen  in  the  interior, 
ia<  the  ahore  so  vrrr  ocnr  at  tbn  point  itiVM«  fiaabel  esciiie  to  the  S.  W  ,  f roai  the  Kalaav  Oaaga  )  it  to  If 

Jlie  Druul:en  SaUor  lies  so  near  the  land,  and  so  Cu*  to  (he  aouth*     no  means  surprising  that  Columbo  roa-j  provca  a  saw  aocboi^gak 

Trade  and  ^^aviJpation  of  Ceylon.—Th^  qtlantitv  and  estimated  value  of  the  principal  articles 
exported  from  Ceylon  in  isiSO,  beginningr  with  cfnniimnn,  the  most  Important  of  aU,  were  as  foUowf 
vix.  Cinnamon  3M),000  Uw.,  vahie  143,500/.  |  arrack  790,47%  gallon*,  Talne  9K6<HU. ;  coir,  and  coir  ropoi 
and  cables,  1,499,463  lbs.,  value  5,433/.;  cocoa  nuts  2,842,495,  value  2,53d/. ;  cocoa  nutoiUI8,51i  gat- 
Ibiis,  VHliie  8,992/. ;  chanks  and  chank  rings  822.83S  pieces,  value  3,0S9/. ;  plnmbngo  50,029  lbs.,  value 
180/. ;  Jarirery  392,283  Iba.,  value  3,600/. ;  coffee  1,009,490  lbs.,  value  12,29{/.  t  areea  nuts  3,848,072  Ibe*. 
value  12,001/. ;  tobacco  and  sherroota  1,005,673  Ibe.,  value  4,(^90/  The  destiaation  and  total  valve  or 
the  exports  from  C<>ylnn  in  1830,  were,  to  Great  Britain,  16S..576  lbs. ;  to  British  colonies,  iocluding 
India,  SO.675/. ;  to  foreign  states,  1,.536;. ;  being.  In  all,  2.M),7^/. ;  but  to  this  has  to  be  added,  fbr  tba 
value  of  the  pearl  flshery  in  1S30,  24,r)23/. ;  making  an  aggregate  sum  of  274,610/. 

Of  the  imports,  the  principal  are  rice  and  other  grain,  the  eatimated  value  of  the  quantity  Imponed 
in  1830  beinir  1 11,761/. ;  the  next  nriicle  of  inifiortaiice  is  cotton  cloth,  mosily  brought  from  India,  etU- 
mated  at  123,7.'i0/.  The  imports  from  Great  Britain  are  very  trifling ;  thehr  entire  value  in  1830  being 
only  eslimaj^nd  at  40,777/.    The  tnul  imports  dtiring  that  year  amounted  to  940,361/.  i  of  wMch  274,5701. 


ivitfe  from  British  colonies,  including  India  and  China.* 
The  numbtr  and  tonnage  of  the  ships  entering  Ceylon  inwards  in  1830  were  aa  follow* 

— 

From  Oraat  Britain. 

From  Britbh  Colonies  ami 
India. 

From  Foreign  Slatea. 

TolaL 

11 

7^/na. 
3,911 

Shirm. 

878 

Tun». 

60,  IW   I 

Shipt. 
169 

12,903 

1.058 

77.oaof 

*  Pr.  Colquhoun  (2d  ed.  p.  412.)  estimated  the  exports  of  Ceylon  at  1,500,000/.  a  year,  and  the  imports 
at  1,000,000/.  1    PerlMips  a  third  of  the  Doctor's  estimates  are  afaoat  eqaaUv  near  the  m^^. 
t  No  accurate  returns  of  the  trade  of  Ceylon  for  1831  hare  ai  yet  (lO(h  of  October,  1883)  boo* 
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Extent,  PopulaHon,  Revenue,  4re*  of  Ceyhrw-^ThB  area  of  Ceylon  has  been  computed  at 
24)664  sqaare  miles.  Its  population  has  l>een  much  exaggerated ;  having  frequently  been 
estimated  as  high  as  2,000,000,  and  even  Mr.  Bertolacci  reckoned  it  at  1,500,000. — {View 
of  Ctyhn,  p.  65.)  But  it  was  found  by  an  actual  enumeration  taken  in  1831,  that  the  total 
population  did  not  exceed  950,000,  of  which  about  6,600  were  whites.  It  appears  from 
the  official  accounts  laid  before  Uie  Finance  Coromittee  in  1825,  that  during  thevl4  years 
ending  with  1824,  the  excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue  in  the  islaind  amounted  to 
1,S6&,4SS^*  Bt  the  same  time  that  various  h^ry  hemstif.  expense  are  not  included  in  this 
account  But  according  to  a  stalemeut  in  the  Cejlun  Almanac  f*jr  1833,  which  seems  to 
proceed  from  authority,  there  was,  during  the  8  years  ending  with  1831,  an  aggregate 
surplus  of  fevcrrae  over  e^penditnre  of  174,6d8£  We  may,  however,  observe  that  tlie 
accounts  laid  before  the  Finance  Committee  ^er  very  widely  for  the  period  to  which  they  ' 
tppiy,  from  those  in  the  Ceyhm  Almanac^  so  mueh  so^  that  while,  according  to  the  former, 
there  was,  in  1822,  an  excess  of  expenditare  over  revenoe  of  55,896/.,  there  was,  according 
to  the  latter,  an  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure  of  15,983/. !  Of  ooutse,  we  do  not  pre- 
sume to  say  whidi  of  these  accounts  is  most  to  be  relied  upon.  Probably  our  readers  will 
be  inclined  to  think  that  neither  is  entitled  to  implicit  credit 

A  part,  at  least,  of  the  former  excess  of  expenditure  may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  nature 
of  the  establishment  kept  up  in  the  island ;  which,  in  point  of  magnitude  and  expensivenese, 
•eems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  beyond  what  was  really  reqaired.  Wo  are,  however,  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  the  greater  port  of  the  exoess  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  poverty  and  back- 
ward state  of  the  colony,  arising  from  the  perpetual  interference  of  government  with  every 
branch  of  industry.  All  the  restrictive  regulations  enacted  by  the  Dutch  more  than  a  century 
ago  were  kept  up  tilt  1832.  The  cultivation  of  cinnamon,  the  fishery  of  pearls  and  chanks, 
the  digging  for  chaya  root,  the  felling  of  timber,  &;&— (see  these  articles) — have  been  ail 
monopolised  by  government,  and  were  carried  on  exclusively  either  by  its  servants  or  ty^ 
diose  whom  it  had  licensed.  A  country  where  most  of  the  principal  branches  of  industry  ' 
were  subjected  to  snch  restrictions,  could  not  be  etherwise  than  languishing.  We  believe^ 
too,  that  most  of  these  monopolies  have  not  been  worth  the  expense  attending  them.  In 
&ct,  Ae  whole  revenue  of  the  island,  including  land  rent,  customs,  cinnamon  monopoly,  Ac, 
very  seldom  exceeds  360,000^  a  year;  but  looking  at  its  extent,  its  fertility,  its  favourable 
situation  for  commerce,  and  the  advantage  it  enjoys  in  the  possession  of  dnnemon,  can  any 
one  donM  that,  were  it  rightly  governed,  its  trade  and  revenue  would  be  far  greater  than 
they  are  ?  Nothing  is  wcnted  but  the  adoption  of  measures  calculated  to  give  freedom  and 
security  W  industry,  snd  the  imposition  of  moderate  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  to  increase 
them  both  in  a  very  high  degree. 

We  are  glad  to  have  to  state  that  government  seems,  in  part  at  least,  to  have  at  length 
come  round  to  this  way  of  thinking;  and  that,  under  the  auspices  of  the  present  governor 
(Sir  R.  W.  Horton),  the  system  of  compulsory  labour  has  been  relinquished,  and  most 
monopolies,  including  that  of  cinnamon,  been  thrown  up.  This  wise  and  liberal  conduct 
Ivili,  no  doubt,  be  productive  of  the  most  benefi^ai  elfects.  TKnj,  h<  ever,  will  be  mate- 
rially lessened  by  the  exorbitant  duty  of  3*.  per  lb.  laid  on  the  exportation  of  cinnamon.  It 
is  diflicolt,  indeed,  to  imagine  for  what  other  purpose  so  oppressive  a  duty  could  be  imposed, 
except  it  were  to  countervail  the  advantages  that  would  otherwise  have  resulted  from  the 
iiboHtion  of  the  monopoly.  It  is  not,  however,  possible  that  so  miachieTons  an  impost  should 
be  maintained. — (See  CnrBTAXOir.)  Among  other  improvements  recently  introduced  into 
the  island,  may  be  mentioned  the  establishment  of  in  mail  coach  from  Columbo  to 
Candy. 

COT.UMBO  ROOT  (Du.  Columbo  wortelf  Fr.  Racine  de  Cohmbo;  Ger.  Columbo- 
nmnel;  It  Radice  di  Columbo /PoTi.  Raizde  Columba,-  Sp.  Raizde  Columbo;  Mosaml^ 
Kalumb),  the  root  of  the  plant  of  that  name.  It  is  a  staple  export  of  the  Portuguese  from 
Mosambique.  It  is  not  cultivated,  but  grows  naturally  in  great  abundance.  It  is  imported 
in  circular  piecesi,  from  i  an  inch  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  generally  from  ^  to  j  of  an  inch 
thiok ;  the  bark  is  wrinkled  and  thick,  of  a  brownish  colour  without,  and  a  brightish  yellow 
within ;  the  pith  is  spongy,  yellowish,  and  slightly  striped  s  when  fre**  its  smell  is  rather 
aromatic ;  it  is  disagreeably  bitter,  and  slightly  pungent  to  the  taste,  somewhat  resembling 
mustard  that  has  been  too  long  kept  Choose  the  largest  pieces,  fresh,  and  of  a  good  colour, 
as  free  from  worms  as  possible,  rejecting  that  which  is  small  and  broken.  The  freight  b 
calcnlated  at  16  cwt  to  a  Um. — (MiWumis  Orient,  Com.) 

COMBS  (Ger.  Knmme;  Du.  Kammen ;  Yr^^JPeignen  f  It  Peltimj  8p.  Peines  f  Rus. 
Grebnii  ,•  Lat  Peeiinea),  instrument!  for  combmg  the  hair,  sometimes  made  of  horns  of 
bullocks,  or  of  elephants'  and  sea-horses*  teeth ;  sometimes  also  of  tortoiseshell,  and  some- 
times of  box  or  holly  wood. 

l^otS?*  *■  Bttf l«»4.   Those  glveii  te  tte  papen  prInMd  by  tlis  Bsar4  of  Trade  for  1881,  are  reallv 
Ibriaao. 
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L  Omivnr  ov  CoMxncB^-MmcAanLS  Cxamm. 
n.  HombTbasb. 
nL  FoBswv  Tbasb. 
IV.  BBBTBxerraBt  ov  Coxxbbcb. 


L  ObI«ZV  ov  CoXMBBCBv— MbBCABTIBB  CLAltBi. 

(1.)  The  Ori^pf  Cmtmerte  k  oo0vb1  whh  die  int  drnwn  of  dvittatSMk  Tho  ao- 
ment  that  indifidaBb  oaaaed  to  tnpplf  Utonmlvei  dirodly  with  the  Tariow  aiticki  ood 
•ooommodationf  tbe^  mode  nm  oC  that  nKHnrat  amit  b  oomaieiGial  mtaeaotio  hMre 
lo  grow  up  lOiMifit  thorn.  For  it  m  oalty  hy  OTrfiBBging  that  portion  of  the  prodooe 
by  ounelTet  that  oseeadi  oar  own  oonaalapCial^  for  portMOs  of  the  •qiphw  pnidiMB  nind  hf 
others,  that  the  diHnoa  of  onplojmaits  en  be  introduoeil,  or  thai  diffaraat  iaditidiMie  cea 
apply  thenuelres  in  prcfeience  to  difieioot  ponnitiL 

Not  odiy,  however,  does  cotDineice  enable  the  mhahitanta  of  the  eame  idHage  or  paiUh  to 
combine  their  eeparate  eflbrts  to  aoeompliah  aome  oomfBon  object,  bat  it  abo  enaUee  tfaoae 
of  different  provinees  and  loBfdoiBa  to  apply  themaelTce  in  an  eapedal  manner  to  thoat 
callings,  for  the  saeeeanlal  pweecution  of  whioh  die  district  or  ooontij  which  they  oocapy 
gires  them  aome  pecollar  ad^antafe.  Thia  tenHtrial  dmmon  of  Uiour  haa  contriboled 
moiT,  perhaps,  than  any  Chmg  else  to  Snciaaee  the  wealth  and  BotdBnle  the  mifiaatiaB  of 
mankind.  Were  it  not  for  it,  we  Aoald  be  destitale  of  a  vast  nomber  of  the  nonwaaiir^ 
comforts,  and  enjoyments,  whksh  we  now  poasem;  while  Che  price  of  the  few  that  wooU 
remain  would,  in  most  instances,  be  veiy  graatly  inereesed.  fiat  whatever  advantages  wKf 
be  derived, — and  it  ia  haidly  poetible  to  oxaggBcate  either  thttr  magnitude  or  importancar^ 
from  availing  oaraelves  of  the  peculiar  capacities  of  production  ei^yed  by  olhcttb  are  whol(f 
to  l»6  ascribed  to  commene  Bi  their  real  aoovce  and  origin. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  any  thing  in  thia  aitido  with  ttagttt  to  the  paactirai  detaib  coo* 
nected  with  the  diflerent  departmenta  of  commeroe.  These  will  be  found  nnder  the  varioua 
titles  to  which  they  teler.  Our  object,  at  present,  ia  merely  to  show  the  nature  and  inllnenea 
of  commerce  in  general,  and  of  tbi  restrictioBa  that  hove  aomctimes  been  impoeed  upon  it* 
We  shall  begin  by  endeavouring^  first  of  all,  to  give  eome  ecoonnt  of  the  nature  of  theaervioea 
performed  Irf  thoee  individuals  I7  whom  commercial  undertakinga  are  usually  carried  on. 
In  the  second  place,  we  shall  oonoder  the  infhionce  of  the  home  tnde,  or  of  the  inleicoana 
aubsisting  amongst  individuak  of  the  same  countiy.  In  the  third  place,  we  diall  consider 
the  influence  ot  foreign  trade,  or  of  that  interoouiae  which  snbsirts  amongat  individuak  bo* 
longing  to  difierent  countries.  AAcr  theee  topics  have  been  dascuswd,  we  shall  ofo  a  few 
remarks  on  what  has  been  termed  the  restrictive  system ;  or  on  the  prindpies  involved  in  the 
regulations  enacted  at  diflfarant  ttmea,  in  thk  and  other  countriee,  for  the  govenunent  and 
direction  of  commerce. 

(2.)  Jfereon/i/Se  Claneet* — Whik  the  exchange  of  difoent  prodncta  k  eanried  00  by  the 
producers  themselves,  they  must  unavoidably  Iom  a  grsat  deal  of  time,  and  eiperienoe  many 
inconveniences.  Were  there  no  merchants,  a  fenner  wiahing  to  sell  hk  crop  wouU  ba 
obliged,  in  the  first  place,  to  eeek  for  customers,  and  to  dispose  of  hk  com  as  neariy  as  posstbk 
in  such  quantities  ae  might  auit  the  demands  of  the  venous  individuak  inclined  to  buy  it; 
and  after  getting  its  price,  he  would  next  be  obliged  to  send  to  10  or  30  difierent  and,  per* 
baps,  remote  places,  for  the  commodities  be  wanted  to  get  in  its  stead.  80  that  bettdea 
being  exposed  to  a  vrorld  of  troubk  and  inoonvenionoe,  hk  attention  vrouM  be  continually 
diverted  from  the  labours  of  hk  form.  Under  ench  a  state  of  things,  the  work  of  production, 
in  every  diflerent  employment,  would  be  meeting  with  perpetual  tnterraptiona,  and  many 
branches  of  industiy  that  are  sueoeasfaUy  oanied  on  in  a  commercial  countiy  would  not  bt 
undertaken. 

The  establkhment  of  a  diatiact  meicantik  dam  eOeetnaily  oKviates  theee  inconvenicDee^ 
When  a  eet  of  dealers  erect  warehousee  and  shops  for  the  purchase  and  aate  of  all  dcaerip- 
tions  of  commodities,  eveiy  producer,  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  seeking  customers,  and 
knowing  beforehand  where  he  mav  at  aB  times  be  supplkd  with  such  products  aa  herequivea> 
devotes  hk  wbok  time  and  energiee  to  bk  proper  buainees.  The  intervention  of  BMrdianti 
gives  a  oontiniious  and  uninterrupted  modon  to  the  plough  and  the  loom.  Were  Iha  dam 
of  tradera  attnihikted»  ail  the  springs  of  industry  would  be  pamlysed.  The  numberless  difll> 
cullies  that  would  then  occur  in  efiecting  exchanges  wouU  lead  each  particular  femily  to 
endeavour  to  produce  afi  the  articfee  they  bad  occasion  for :  society  would  thus  be  thrown 
back  int<  piimsval  baibarism  and  ignorance ;  the  divisiona  of  kbour  wonld  be  relinqmefaed ; 
and  the  desire  to  ike  hi  the  worid  and  improae  our  aenditioB  woold  daettne,  according  as  i» 
became  more  dIfScult  to  grstify  it  What  aortof  agricidtural  management  could  be  upeeted 
feom  fermen  who  had  to  mantiftctow  their  own  wool,  aod  mike  thdr  own  shoeal    And 
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wbit  fort  of  nmntifcetiinn  would  Ihoie  be»  who  were  enfej  now  anil  then  oUigod  to  leav* 
tbe  ahatde  ibr  the  pkmgh,  or  tha  noedle  for  the  anYii  1  A  society,  widioQt  that  distinption  of 
onpIoymeatB  and  profauiou  malting  from  the  dtwion  of  labour,  thai  is,  wiUfiut  comfnarce, 
woaU  be  ftotaOy  deititate  of  arts  or  sdenceB  of  any  sort.  It  10  by  the  aaairtaace  each  indi- 
^idual  leoden  to  and  reeetvM  from  his  neighboQiv,  by  every  one  applying  himieif  in  prefrr* 
«noe  to  iooie  paitieiilar  task,  and  comlxmag,  thoogh  psoliafo^  w^hont  intending  it,  his  e& 
iNts  Willi  those  of  othepiv  thatciTilissd  man  bacomee  aiiQal  to  tho  most  gigantic  efforts,  and 
appeaia  endowed  with  abnosl  omnipoleDi  power. 

The  meroantiie  olass  has  genenfiy  been  ^vidod  into  two  enboidiiiate  dasses  the  wholo- 
■rie  deaters,  and  the  fslail  dsslsn.  The  former  pwchase  the  varions  produets  of  art  and  ix»- 
^taflrj  in  the  plaoss  when  Ibsy  aie  preduoed,  or  afe  ksast  valuable,  sod  earry  them  to  those 
where  Ihey  are  mors  Talutbls,  or  where  they  aie  more  in  demand;  and  the  Utter,  having 
pmchaaad  the  eommodttisa  of  the  whekaslo  dea]ei%  or  the  pradnoen^  ooUsct  them  in  shops, 
and  sefi  then  in  snch  qnantitieB  and  al  sooh  times  as  may  best  soit  the  public  demand. 
These  elasessefdeilen  are  alike  oseftil;  and  the  eepanitMft  thai  hae  been  efieeted  between 
their  employments  is  one  of  the  moet  advantageoas  divisiona  of  labour.  The  operations  of 
the  whofewde  merahant  are  analogous  to  dMse  of  the  miner.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
aakoa  an^  ehanga  on  the  bodiee  whieh he  cacrlse^Mn  plaee lo  pinoe.  All  the  difierenoe 
hstween  Qcm  oonsista  in  this^—- that  the  miner  emiea  them  from  below  ground  to  the  sur- 
fiwa  of  the  earth,  while  tlio  merehant  carties  tiiem  from  one  point  to  anotiber  on  its  sur&oa. 
Henso  it  follows  that  the  value  gsw  to  oommodities  by  the  oMnriioBe  of  the  wholesale  mer- 
ohant  nu^  frequently  eneeed  tbit  ghren  to  them  by  the  psoducefe.  The  labour  or  ezpenaa 
■stpiired  to  dig  a  quaniiiy  of  coal  from  tim  mine,  does  not  exceed  ishat  is  required  for  ite  con- 
wyanoe  from  NoweasHe  to  London;  and  it  is  a  for  more  diAeoH  and  costly  affiur  to  fetch  a 
pieoeof  tindier  frum  Canada  to  Sngbnd,  than  to  out  down  the  tree.  In  this  respeot  there  is 
so  difinmnos  between  oomoiene  uid  ngrieoltare  and  manuSictuna.  The  latter  give  utility 
to  matter,  fay  bestowing  on  it  such  a  shape  as  my  best  ftt  it  fey  ministering  to  our  wants  and 
oomforta;  and  the  former  girea  additimai  ntili^  to  the  prodnets  of  the  agnculturist  and 
manufooturer,  by  bringing  them  from  wham  they  are  of  comparatimly  tittle  use,  or  are  in  ex* 
oeas,  to  where  they  are  of  oompafaiireiy  great,  use,  or  ars  defioient. 

If  the  wMeasle  merohant  were  hkneelf  to  retail  the  goads  he  has  brought  from  difibrant 
phees,  ho  would  retpiire  a  proportional  inerenw  of  capital;  and  it  wouU  bo  impossible  for 
him  to  give  thatexclnsivo  attention  to  any  department  of  Us  husineoiy  which  is  indispensa- 
ble to  its  being  carried  on  in  the  best  manner.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  each  dealer,  as  of  each 
vodtman,  tn  confine  Umsslf  to  some  onobmiMBBL  By  thianieana  each  trade  is  better  un- 
deastood,  better  oultivaled,  and  canted  on  »  liio  diei^sst  possible  manner;  But  whether 
aarrisd  on  by  aeeparala  class  of  indindnab  ornot,  it  ie  ob«ioaa  that  the  retailing  of  oom- 
Wiedif if  ia  indiapeniiahleb  It  ia  not  enough  thai  a  oaitfo  of  tea  should  be  is^mted  from 
Ghuoporaoargo  of  aogar  from  Jamaica.  Moet  individnala  have  senia  demand  for  there 
aiticfoe;  but  three  ie  not,  peihopa, a  aingia  prwata  p arean^  swan  in  Londnuy raquinng  so  large 
n  supply  of  tfieni  for  hiB  own  oonauoi^tiott,    Itis  ckar,  thanfor%  that  they  must  bo  fvfojt^/ 


that  i%  they  mnat  be  sold  in  suohquantitiea  and  at  aooh  tanas  as  mw  bo  moet  suitable  for 
aB  chissw  of  coneumew.  Andamoe  it  liadmiHml  en  all  hand%  that  mis  naoBesary  bo<inere 
will  be  heat  conducted  by  a  daas  of  tradsm  dMnct  from  tho  whahnato  dealer^  it  ia  imposai* 
Ua  to  donht  that  their  employment  ia  eqqiAy  condwdre  ea  that  of  the  othcn  to  the  publie 
^  or  thnt  it  tands  eqnal^  to  augmant  national  woailh  ittd  canfoit, 

H.  Horn  Tnamh 


Thoohwi  ffaiiona  already  madeaerre  to  ahow  tiie  iniaenaa  ef  the  homo  trade  10  allowiag 
indtfiduab  to  confine  their  attantha  to  aonre  one  employment,  and  to  proaeeiite  it  without 
-     •  •  •    -iat  theaalabllafc 


But  it  ia  not  in  this  respect  only  tht  the  sataMkihmont  cf  the  home  trade  ia 
.  Itissoin.aMiH  9eaterde8NB,l7itadlQwingthointttbilantiafthediaw^ 
ant  disfriali  of  the  empire  to  turn  Ifaeir  hdiour  mte  thow  ehannek  in  which  it  will  be  most 
paoduelive.  ThediflbremaDilB,di&reatmineimla,anddUI«entclimaleeofdifieren^ 
fit  diean  for  being  afprapriated,  in  preference^  to  certain  apeeiea  of  imhwtiy.  A  district,  like 
Lanaashin,  where  coal  is  abundant,  which  has  an  ensy  aoenm  to  das  ocean,  and  acoosiderap 
Mb  cqnunand  of  internal  navigation,  is  the  natorateaat  of  monufiMsUireii  Wiieat  and  other 
ftpacaaaofgiun  are  tho  natural  preducta  of  rich  anbbaoilo;  aad  caltlo,  after  bemg  reared  in 
■MNtfitainoaa  dbtricta,  am  meet  advanti^eonaly  fi«tanod  in  anadnwe  and  low  greuntk. 
Haneeltfi>llowa,thattho  tnhabiianfii  of  difaagt  dialrieta,  by  oonfiniwg  thomeelves.ta  those 


branefaas  of  indoatry  for  tho enoeeaalul  pfoaacotion  of  which  diey  havosome  peeuliar  cnp^i. 
"^""jy  and  aaohanging  Iheir  swphis  pnxhioa  for  thaf    '    '  -    •    - 


bili^»  Md  OKohanging  Iheir  swphis  pnxhioa  for  that  of  otbacs^  wHl  oteaiaan  moomparaijiy 
hog^  a«wl^  of  all  aorta  efnaeful  and  deairaWeprodact^  than  they  ooiM  do,  were  they  to 
apply  thamsoiiea  inJiacriminataly  to  every  difaant  bnshiesft,  Tho  tanttonal  divisioa  oi  la. 
knuPM^  if  posaibj»,«ren  more  adwuitageoua  than  its  diwrnon  among  indnaduohk  A  pecsMi 
iwbewhntWMmnoBlytannndJWi^dViagdbhr  tmk  rha^gh  iUnnail  to  certain  that 
Voklir-aP 
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lie  will  not  be  well  aoqaainted  wHh  any  one  of  them,  he  msy  nerertfieleBB  make  some  aort 
of  rude  efToils  in  them  alL  Bat  it  is  not  poeeible  to  apply  the  same  soil  or  the  same  mineiala 
to  every  dilTeiHit  parpoee.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  richest  and  most  exten- 
sive country,  provided  it  were  divided  into  small  districts  without  any  iDleroomae  with  each 
other,  or  with  foreigners,  could  not,  how  well  soever  Jabonr  might  be  divided  among  them- 
selves, be  otherwise  than  poor  and  miserahle.  Some  of  them  might  hsve  a  auperabuBdanea 
of  com,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  wholly  dcslitate  of  wine,  coal,  and  iron;  while 
others  might  have  the  largest  sapplies  of  the  latter  aiticfes,  widi  bnt  very  little  grain.  Bait 
in  coramerrial  countries  no  such  anomalies  can  exist  Opnlence  and  comfort  are  these  noi« 
versally  diffused.  The  laboars  of  the  mncantile  classes  enable  the  inhabitants  of  «aeh  db- 
trict  to  apply  themselves  principally  to  those  employments  that  aie  natnmlly  best  suited  lo 
them.  This  superadding  of  the  division  of  labour  among  difierant  provinces  to  ita  diviflan 
among  different  individuals,  renders  the  productive  powers  of  industry  immeasunddy  greater; 
and  aagments  the  mass  of  neeessaries,  convenienoes,  and  enjoyments,  in  a  degree  thai  ooold 
not  previoDsly  have  been  conceived  possible,  and  which  cannot  be  exceeded  except  by  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  commence. 

'*  With  the  benefit  of  commerce,"  says  an  eloquent  and  philoaopbical  writer,  **or  a  ready 
exchange  of  commodities,  every  individual  is  enabled  to  avail  himself  to  the  utmost,  of  the 
peculiar  advantages  of  his  place ;  to  work  on  the  peculiar  materials  with  winch  nature  has 
furnished  him ;  to  humour  his  genius  or  disposition,  and  betake  himself  lo  die  task  in  whirfi 
he  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  succeed.  The  inhabitant  of  the  mountain  may  betake  himself 
to  the  culture  of  his  woods  and  the  manufiM^re  of  his  timber ;  the  owner  of  pastare  lands 
may  betake  himself  to  the  care  of  his  herds ;  the  owner  of  the  clay-pit  to  the  manniactnie  of 
his  pottery;  and  the  husbandman  to  the  culture- of  his  fidds,  or  the  rearing  of  hiskaittle. 
And  any  one  commodity,  however  it  may  form  but  a  small  part  in  the  accommodations  of 
human  life,  may,  under  the  facility  of  commerce,  find  a  market  in  whidi  it  may  be  exchange] 
for  what  will  procure  any  other  part,  or  the  whole :  so  that  the  owner  of  the  clay-pit,  or  the 
induflrious  potter,  without  producing  any  one  article  immediately  fit  to  supply  his  own  ne- 
cessities, may  obtain  poewarion  of  all  that  he  wants.  And  commerce,  in  which  it  appears 
that  commodities  are  merely  exchanged,  and  nothing  produced,  is,  nevertheless,  in  its  efleoCs, 
very  productive,  because  it  ministers  a  facility  and  an  enoomagement  to  every  artist  in  multi- 
plying the  productions  of  his  own  art ;  thus  adding  greatly  to  the  mass  <^  wealth  in  the 
worid,  in  being  the  occasion  that  much  is  produced.'' — (Fergtiaon's  PrineipleM  of  Moral 
Science^  vol.  ii.  p.  424.) 

The  roads  and  canab  that  intersect  a  eoontry,  and  open  an  etmy  commnnicaticm  between 
its  remotest  extremities,  render  the  greatest  service  to  internal  commerce,  And  also  to  agricul- 
ture and  manufactures.  A  diminution  of  the  expense  of  carriage  bM,  in  ftct,  the  same  efiect 
as  a  diminution  of  the  direct  cost  of  production.  If  the  coals  brought  into  a  oity  sell  at  84^. 
a  ton,  of  which  the  carriage  amounts  to  a  half,  or  lOs.,  it  is  plain  that  in  the  event  of  «n  im- 
proved eommunication,  sudi  as  a  more  level  or  direct  road,  a  railway,  or  a  oanal,  being  opened 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  coals,  and  that  they  can,  by  its  mesne,  be  imported  for  half  the  pre- 
vious expense,  their  price  wiU  immediately  fall  to  15f.  a  ton;  just  as  it  would  have  done,,  had 
the  expense  of  extracting  them  from  the  mine  been  reduced  a  half. 

Every  one  acquainted  with  the  merest  elemento  of  political  science  is  aware  diat  employ- 
ments are  more  and  more  subdivided,  that  more  powerful  machinery  is  introduced,  and  tibe 
productive  powers  o#  labour  increaaed,  according  as  larger  masses  of  the  population  coagie- 
gate  together.  In  a  great  town  like  London,  Glasgow,  or  Manchester,  the  same  number  of 
hands  will  perform  much  more  work  than  in  a  small  village,  where  each  Individual  has  to  per- 
form several  operations,  and  where  the  scale  of  Employment  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  admit 
of  the  introduction  of  extensive  and  compheated  machiaeiy.  •  Bnt  the  great  tliwns  with 
which  England  is  studded,  could-  not  exist  without  our  improved  means  <»f  conmunicatiob. 
These,  however,  enable  their  inhabitants  to  supply  themselves  with  the  bulky  products  of  Ae 
soil  and  of  the  mines  almost  as  cheap  as  if  they  lived  in  comitry  villages ;  securing  lo-tixm 
all  the  advantages  of  concentration,  with  but  few  of  its  inconveniences.  Roads  and  canals 
are  thus  productive  «€  a  double  benefit;  for  while,  by  affording  comparatively  cheap  raw 
materials  to  tbe  manufacturers,  they  give  them  the  means  of  p^ecting  the  divinons  of  la- 
bour, and  of  supplying  proportionally  cheap  manu&ctured  goods;  tbe  latter  are  cowveyed-by 
their  means,  and  at  an  extremdy  smell  expense,  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  country*  The 
direct  advantages  which  they  confer  on  agriculture  are  not  less  important  Without  thei^ 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  carry  to  a  distance  sufficient  siq>plies  of  bme,  mart,  abeUa,  and 
other  bulky  and  heavy  articles  aecessaiy  to  give  luxurtanoe  to  the  crops  of  rich  soils,  and  to 
raider  those  that  are  poor  productive.  Good  roads  and  canals,  therefore,  by  fomiaiiing  the 
agriculturists  with  cheap  and  altundant  supplies  of  manure,  reduce,  at  one  and  the  asms 
time,  the  coat  offurodu^mg  the  neceasaries  of  life,  and  the  cost  of  bringing  them  to  market. 

In  other  respects,  the  ^vantages  resulting  from  improved  communications  are  probaUy 
oven  more  striking.  They  -give  the  same  common  interest  to«very  difierent  part  of  the  most 
widely  extended  •npiie;  wd  put  dowD,  or  lather  pra?ant|  tary  atteo^t  at  monopoly  on  the 
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psrt  of  the  doalera  of  partiealaT  districts,  by  bringing  them  into  competition  with  those  of  ell 
the  othem.  Nothing  in  a  state  enjoying  great  faciUties  of  commanication  is  separate  and 
nnconnected.  All  is  mutual,  reciprocal,  and  dependent  Every  man  natural^  gets  into  the 
precise  situation  that  he  is  best  fitted  to  fill ;  and  each,  co-operating  with  every  one  else,  con- 
tributes to  the  utmost  of  his  power  to  extend  the  limits  of  production  and  civilisation. — i9ee 
RoAns.) 

8uch  being  the  nature  and  Tast  extent  of  the  advantages  derived  from  the  home  trade,  it  is 
obviously  tiie  duty  of  the  legislatiire  to  give  it  every  proper  encouragement  and  protection. 
It  will  be  found,  however,  on  a  litfle  consideration,  that  this  duty  is  rather  negative  than  posi- 
five-'-that  it  consists  less  in  the  firaming  of  regulations,  than  in  the  removal  of  obstacles. 
The  error  of  governments  in  matters  of  trade  has  not  been  that  they  have  done  too  little,  but  ^ 
that  they  have  attempted  too  much.  It  will  be  afterwards  shown  that  the  encouragement 
which  has  been  afforded  to  the  producers  of  certaiii  species  of  articles  in  preference  to  othersy 
has  unifofmly  been  productive  of  disadvantage.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  sufficient  to  observe 
Aat  the  encouragement  which  a  prudent  and  enKghtened  government  bestows  on  industry, 
will  equally  extend  to  all  its  branches;  and  will  be  especially  directed  to  the  removal  of  every 
fidng  that  may  in  any  respect  fetter  the  freedom  of  commerce,  and  the  power  of  individuals 
fo  engage  in  different  employments.  All  regulations,  whatever  be  their  object,  that  operate 
.  either  to  prevent  the  drculation  of  commodities  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to  another,  or  the 
firee  circulation  of  labour,  necessarily  tend  to  check  the  division  of  employments  and  the  spirit 
of  competition  and  emulation,  and  must,  in  consequence,  lessen  the  amount  of  produce.  The 
same  principle  that  prompts  to  open  roads,  to  construct  bridges  and  canals,  ought  to  lead 
eivery  people  to  erase  from  the  statute  book  every  regulation  which  dther  prevents  or  fetters 
the  operations  of  the  merchant,  and  the  free  disposal  of  capital  and  labour.  Whether  the 
freedom  of  internal  commerce  and  industry  be  interrupted  by  impassable  mountains  and 
•wamps,  of  by  oppressive  tolls  or  restrictive  regulations,  the  effect  is  equally  pernicious. 

The  comdfon  law  and  the  ancient  statute  law  of  England  are  decidedly  hostile  to  monopo- 
lies, or  to  the  granting  of  powers  to  any  particular  class  of  individuals  to  furnish  the  market 
with  commodities.  Lord  Coke  distinctly  states,  **  that  all  monopolies  concerning  trade  and 
traffic  are  against  the  Hberty  and  freedom  granted  by  the  great  charter,  and  divers  other  acts 
of  parliament  which  are  good  commentaries  upon  that  charter."— '(8  Inst.  63.)  And  he  af- 
firms, in  another  place,  that  **C(mmerekiin  Jure  gmtium  commune  esse  debet,  ei  nonin 
tnonopoHum  ei  privatum  pauhihrwn  questum  eonvertendum,  Iniquum  est  aliis  permit" 
tere,  ctRis  inhihert  mereaturam,** 

But,  notwithstanding  this  concurrence  of  the  common  and  statute  law  of  the  country  in 
fkvour  of  the  freedom  of  industiy,  during  the  arbitrary  reigns  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Tudor,  the  notion  that  the  crown  was  by  its  prerogative  entitled  to  dispense  with  any  law 
to  the  contraiT,  and  to  establish  monopolies,  became  fashionable  among  the  court  lawyers, 
and  was  acted  upon  to  a  ve^  grbat  extent  Few  things,  indeed,  occasioned  so  much  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  reign  of  Euzabe^  as  the  multiplication  of  monopolies ;  and  notwithstand- 
hig  the  oppodtion  made  by  the  crown,  and  the  court  party  in  parliament,  the  grievance  be- 
came at  length  so  intolerable  as  to  give  rise  to  the  famous  statute  of  I6;H  (21  James  I.  c 
9.),  by  which  all  monopolies,  grants,  letters  patent,  and  licences,  for  the  sole  buying,  selling, 
and  making  of  goods  and  manu&ctures,  not  given  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  are  declared 
to  be  *•  cdtogether  emfrary  to  the  laws  of  this  realmy  voidy  and  of  none  effect,**  This  statute 
Ittis  been  productive  of  the  greatest  advantage ;  and  has,  perhaps,  contributed  more  than  any 
other  to  the  development  of  industry,  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth*  With  the  exception 
of  the  monopoly  of  printhig  Bibles,  and  the  restraints  imposed  by  the  charters  of  bodies  le- 
gally inoorporated,  the  freedom  of  internal  itidustry  has  ever  since  been  vigilantly  protected ; 
full  scope  has  been  given  to  the  principle  of  competition ;  the  whole  kingdom  has  been  sub- 
lected  to  the  same  equal  law ;  no  obstacles  have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  freest  trans- 
fer of  commodities  from  one  county  or  plhce  to  another ;  the  home  trade  has  been  perfectly 
onfettrred ;  and  though  the  public  Have  not  been  supplied  with  commodities  at  so  low  a  price 
as  they  might  have  obtained  them  for,  had  there  been  no  restrictions  on  foreign  commerce, 
they  have  obtained  them  at  the  lowest  price  that  would  suffice  to  pay  the  home  producers  the 
cost  of  producing  and  bringing  them  to  market  It  is  to  this  freedom  that  the  comparatively 
flourishing  state  of  industry  in  Great  Britain  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed. 

m.  FoBicxoTr  TaiDE. 

What  the  home  trade  is  to  the  different  provinces  of  the  same  country,  foreign  trade  is  to 
all  the  countries  of  the  world.  Particular  countries  produce  only  particular  commodities,  and, 
were  it  not  for  foreign  commerce,  would  be  entirely  destitute  of  alt  but  such  as  are  indigenous 
to  their  own  soil.  It  is  difficult  for  those  who  have  not  reflected  on  the  subject,  to  imagine 
what  a  vast  deduction  would  be  made,  not  only  from  the  comforts  but  even  from  the  neces- 
saries, of  every  commercial  people,  were  its  intercourse  with  strangers  put  an  end  to.  It  is 
not,  perhfl{w»  too  nruch  to  say  that  in  Great  Britain  we  owe  to  oor  intercourse  with  others  a 
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fcn  half  or  mora  of  aH  that  w»  enjoy.    We  m  not  only  indebted  to  kfitrOoooMoQaaa  A 

manufiustares,  and  for  aapplieaof  wine,  tea,  ooffiw,  aogar,  tlie  pvedona  metels,  dec;  but  we 
ara  abo  ndefatod  to  it  for  moat  of  the  friiita  and  iregciablaa  that  we  now  culuvate*  At  the 
aame  time,  too,  that  foreign  eonuneroe  anppliea  ua  with  an  imnenae  varielj  ef  moat  important 
articlea»  of  which  we  moat  othcxwiaa  have  been  wholly  ignonnt,  it  eaidilea  ua  to  cmpioy  our 
induatry  in  the  mode  in  which  itia  ame  to  be  moat  produetive,  and  ledooca  Ae  price  of  afaiMMt 
every  article.  We  donotmiaampkiyoar  laboorin  iwanganflarfipomtbe  bee^<oet»in 
-vating  tobacco,  or  in  forcing  vinea;  bat  we  employ  ooiaelvea  in  thoaa  deptitaente  of  mam* 
foctnring  induatry  in  which  o«r  eommand  of  coal,  of  capital,  and  of  impro^  marhintiy, 
gi?e  ua  an  advantage ;  and  obtain  the  articfea  produced  mora  cheaply  fay  &reignoi%  in  c» 
change  for  the  aoiplaa  prodnoa  of  thooe  brandiea  in  which  we  have  a  anpenority  over  them, 
A  commercial  nation  like  England  availa  henelf  of  all  the  peculiar  fcqiltiM  of  production 
given  by  Piovidenoe  to  difieront  conntriea.  To  prodnoa  claret  here  ia  periiapa  impeadUe; 
and  at  Ul  evento  it  could  not  be  aocompUahed,  nnlaae  atmoaa  than  100  tunea  the  expenae  s^ 
quired  for  ite  prodoction  in  France.  We  do  not,  however,  deny  onreelvea  the  gratificatam 
derivable  from  tta  nae ;  and  to  obtain  it,  we  have  only  to  aand  to  Fnmas  er  to  aome  coontiy 
indebted  to  France,  aome  article  in  the  production  of  whidi  we  have  theadvantage,  and  «• 
get  darel  in  exchange  at  the  priee  which  it  takea  to  laiae  it  nnder  the  meet  fomarabiedrcam* 
atancea.  One  country  haa  peculiar  caparitifia  for  raieing  coin,  but  ia  at  the  aame  time  dea|»* 
tote  of  wine,  eilk,  and  tea;  another,  again,  haa  peculiar  fodlitiea  for  rai«Dg  the  lattery  but  ia 
deetitote  of  the  former;  and  it  iatmpoeaible  to  point  out  a  aingle  country  which  ia  abundantly 
auppUed  with  any  conaiderable  variety  of  commoditiea  of  domeatic  growth.  Non  omnU  ferL 
omnia  teUus,  IVovidenoe,  by  giving  to  each  particular  nation  eomething  wbidi  the  otLen 
want,  haa  evidently  intended  that  they  afaould  be  mutually  dependent  npen  one  anoCher, 
And  it  ia  not  difficult  to  aee  that,  cas<erupan&iM,thoeeuu8t  be  the  lichcat  and  moetabund* 
antly  aupplied  with  every  aort  of  uaeful  and  deairable  aooommodation,  who  cultivate  the  arte 
of  peace  with  the  greateat  auooeaa,  and  deal  with  all  the  wofld  on  foir  and  liberal  principlaL 

**  The  commerce  of  one  countiy  with  another  ia,  in  foct,"  to  uae  the  worda  of  an  aMe  and 
profound  writer,  **  merely  an  eztenaon  of  that  divinon  of  leboor  by  which  ao  many  benefite 
are  conferred  opon  the  human  zaoa.  Aa  tfie  aame  conntiy  ia  rendowid  the  richer  by  the 
trade  of  one  province  with  another ;  aa  ite  bdNknr  hecomea  thoa  infinite^  more  divided  and 
more  prododive  than  it  could  otherwiae  have  been ;  and  aa  the  mutual  sopply  to  each  ochec 
of  all  the  accommodationa  which  one  province  haa,  and  another  wanta,  multipliea  the  ao* 
eommodatiooa  of  the  whole,  and  the  country  beeooMi  thua  In  a  wonderftd  degree  more  opu- 
lent and  happy ;  the  aame  beantiful  train  of  conaaqoenoeaia  obaervable  in  die  world  at  laq|[fl^ 
—that  great  empire  of  which  the  difierent  kmgdoma  uid  tribea  of  men  may  be  regarded  aa 
Ae  provinoea.  In  thia  magnificent  empire,  too,  one  prorinoe  ia  luroumble  to  the  productiiiA 
of  one  apedea  of  accommodation,  and  anoUier  province  to  another :  by  tbdir  mutual  inter* 
courae  they  are  enabled  to  aort  and  diatributo  their  lidnur  99  moat  pacnhariy  auite  the  geniut 
of  each  particular  apoL  The  labour  of  the  hnman  race  thua  beeonea  much  more  productive^ 
and  evoy  apedea  of  aoeonunodatioo  ia  afforded  in  much  greater  abundance.  The  aame 
number  of  laboorera,  whoae  eflbrte  nui^  have  been  expended  in  producing  a  very  inaigtti> 
ficant  quanti^  of  home-made  loKuriea,  may  thua  in  Great  Britain,  produce  a  ouaotity  o£ 
artidea  for  ezportetion,  accommodated  to  the  wante  of  other  plaoee^  and  pecoliarfy  anited  to 
the  geniua  of  Britain  to  fomiflh,  which  will  purchaae  fur  her  an  aocumoiation  of  the  huo« 
riea  of  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  'There  ia  not  a  greater  proportion  of  her  population  em- 
ployed in  adminialeTing  to  her  luzuiMa,  in  oonaeqoence  of  iier  commeroe ;  there  b  probably 
a  good  deal  leaa ;  but  &dr  bibour  ii  infinitely  more  prodnotive:  die  porlton  of  oommoditiei 
which  the  paople  of  Great  Britein  acquire  by  meana  of  the  atma  labonr,  ii  vaatly  grealar.*' 
^MilTa  Commerce  dtfmded,  p.  38.) 

What  haa  been  already  ateted  ia  ouffident  to  expoee  the  otter  follacnf  of  the  opinion  diel 
baa  aometimea  been  maintainetl,  that  whatever  one  nation  may  gain  by  her  foreign  com- 
meroe, moat  be  loat  by  aome  one  elae.  It  ia  dngalar,  indeed,  how  auch  a  notion  ahould  ever 
have  originated.  Commeroe  ie  noi  direeUy  produ^he,  nor  ia  the  good  derived  from  it  to 
be  eetimated  by  ite  immediate  efieeta.  What  commercial  nationa  give  ia  un^mly  the  foif 
equivalent  of  what  they  get.  In  thdr  deafinga  thcjjr  do  noi  prey  upon  each  other,  but  an 
benefited  alike.  The  advantage  of  commeroe  conaiete  in  ite  ensiling  labour  to  be  divide^ 
and  giring  each  people  the  power  of  supplying  themaelvea  with  the  various  aiticlea  for  which 
they  have  a  demand,  at  the  loweat  prioe  required  for  theii  production  in  thoaa  conntriea  and 
placea  where  they  are  raised  with  the  greateat  fadlity.  We  import  wine  from  Portugal,  and 
cotton  from  America,  aending  in  exehanga  doth  and  other  apedea  of  mannTactored  gooda. 
By  this  meana  we  obtain  two  veiy  important  aitides,  which  it  wonki  be  all  but  impossibla 
to  produce  at  home,  and  which  we  could  not,  certainly,  prednce,  except  at  an  bfinit^ 
greater  coat.  But  our  gain  ia  no  loss  to  the  foreigners.  They  derive  predaely  the  aama 
sort  of  advantage  from  the  transaction  that  we  dOb  We  have  veiy  superior  ftdlitiea  for 
manatacturing,  and  they  get  from  us  cloth,  hardware,  and  other  imporUnt  artidea,  at  the 
price  at  which  they  can  be  prodnoed  in  thia  oountiyi  tni  conm^vmtij  for  for  leas  than  thdi 
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^rect  production  would  have  coet  them.  The  benefitt  veenhmg  from  an  intereoane  ofthie 
ifMrt  are  plainly  mutual  and  rec^proeaL  Commerce  g:ivea  no  advantage  to  any  one  people 
over  any  other  people ;  hat  it  increases  the  wealth  ami  enjoymenta  of  aiZ  in  a  degree  that 
oooid  not  previouily  have  been  eoneeived  poasible.  ^ 

Bat  the  indoence  of  foreign  oommeroe  in  multiplying  and  cheafMentng  eonveniencea  and 
enjoymenta,  vait  m  it  moat  oertamly  la,  is  perfaapa  inferior  to  its  indirect  influence— that  is» 
to  its  infloenoe  on  indnstry,  hy  adding  immeaaand»iy  to  the  masa  of  dosimble  articles,  by 
inspiring  new  taatog,  and  stimulating  enterpriae  and  invention  bv  bringing  each  people  into 
eompetitiao  wf&  foreignefs,  and  making  them  acquainted  with  their  arts  and  institutions. 

The  apathy  and  languor  that  exist  in  a  rude  state  of  aoeiety  have  been  universally  r»- 
ftiaiked.  But  these  u^ormly  gtve  place  to  aetivify  and  enterprise,  according  as  man  is 
rendered  iamifiar  with  new  oibjecii,  and  b  inspired  with  a  deatre  to  obtain  them.  An  indi- 
^dual  might,  with  comjNurwtively  little  exertion,  furnish  himself  with  an  abondant  supply  of 
the  commodities  essential  to  his  subsistence ;  and  If  he  had  no  desire  to  obtain  others,  or  if 
Ihat  desire,  however  strong,  could  net  be  gratified,  it  would  be  foUy  to  suppose  that  he  should 
he  laborious,  inventive,  or  entofpriaing.  But,  whra  onoe  excited,  the  wants  and  desires  of 
liMtt  beeome  altoge&er  illimitable ;  and  to  exdto  them,  no  more  is  necessary  than  to  bring 
new  prodncte  and  new  modes  of  enjoyment  within  his  reachi  Now,  the  aure  way' to  do 
this  is  to  grre  every  ftdfity  to  the  most  extensive  interoourse  with  foreigneBs.  The  mazitoto 
•f  a  commercial  nation  being  filled  with  the  varioua  commoditiea  of  eveiy  country  and  every 
c&mate,  the  motives  and  gratifications  which  stfanutate  and  reward  the  efiorts  of  the  indus- 
trious are  proportionally  augmented.  The  husbandman  and  manu&ctuver  exert  themselves 
to  racresse  their  supplies  of  raw  and  manaiaetured  produce^  that  they  may  exchange  the 
surplus  fiir  the  products  imported  firom  abroad.  And  the  merchant,  fin&ig  a  ready  demand 
tat  such  products,  is  prompted  to  impart  a  greater  variety,  to  find  out  cheaper  markets,  and 
thus  constantly  to  aflord  new  incentives  to  the  vanity  and  ambitioo,  and  consequently  to 
die  enterprise  and  industry,  of  hb  customers.  The  whole  powers  of  the  mind  and  the  body 
tn  thus  called  into  action ;  and  the  passion  fiir  foreign  commodioes'«-a  passion  which  has 
sometimes  been  ignorently  censured--4woomas  one  of  the  most  efiSoiani  eaoses  of  wealdi 
and  civilisation. 

Not  only,  however,  does  foreign  eommeree  exefito  industry,  distributo  the  gifts  of  natare, 
and  entitle  them  to  be  turned  to  the  best  account,  but  it  also  distributss  the  gifts  of  science 
and  of  art,  and  ^ves  to  each  particular  conntiy  the  means  of  profiting  by  the  inventions  and 
dbooveiies  of  owers  as  much  as  by  those  of  bar  own  eltixens.  The  ingenioas  machine  in* 
vented  by  Mr.  Whitney  of  the  United  Statea,  fiw  separatuig  cotton  wool  firnn  the  pod,  by 
reducing  the  cost  of  the  mw  material  of  one  of  our  principal  mamifoctares,  baa  becua  quito 
as  advantageous  to  us  as  to  hb  own  countrymen.  And  the  discoveries  and  inventions  of 
Watt,  Aikwright,  and  Wedgwood,  by  reducing  the  oost  of  artSdea  We  sand  abroad,  have 
been  as  advantageous  to  our  foreign  customers  as  to  omedves.  Gommeroe  bss  caoaed  the 
blessings  of  civilisation  to  be  universally  diffused,  and  the  treasures  of  knowledge  and  science 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  remotest  oomera.  Its  humanising  infiiuenoe  is,  in  thb  respect,  most 
importknt ;  while,  by  making  each  ceuntiy  depend  for  the  means  of  supplying  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  its  wants  on  the  assistance  of  otfMft,  it  has  done  mors  thsm  any  thing  else  to 
remove  a  host  of  the  most  bakful  prejudices,  and  to  nudke  mankind  regaid  each  other  as 
Irioids  and  brothers,  and  not  as  enemies.  The  dread,  eooe  so  prevalent,  of  the  progress  of 
other  nations  in  wealth  and  civflis&lion,  b  now  universally  adniitted  to  be  as  aboard  as  it  b 
UtiberaL  While  eveiy  people  ought  always  to  be  prepared  to  resist  and  avenge  any  attack 
vpon  th^  independence  or  their  honour,  it  b  not  to  be  doubted  diat  their  teal  prosperity 
wiU  be  best  secured  by  their  endeavouring  to  five  at  peaea  ^A  comnereial  war,  whether 
cvawned  with  victdry  or  branded  with  defiMt,  can  never  prevent  another  nation  fiium  beoom* 
ing  more  industrious  than  you  are;  and  if  they  are  mors  industrious  they  wiQ  sell  cheaper; 
ai2  coqsequently  your  customers  will  finrsake  your  shop  and  go  to  theirsL  Thb  will  happen, 
though  you  covered  the  ocean  with  fleets,  and  the  land  with  arrnaes^  The  aoldier  may  lay 
Waste ;  the  prtvateet,  whether  successful  or  unsuooessAil,  wiH  make  poor ;  but  it  b  the 
eternal  Aw  of  Providence  that  *  the  hand  of  ike  diUgeni  ematmcmakeriM  "•— (7\icjbr's 
Four  7hMa$,  p.  41.  8d  ed.) 

Mr.  Hmne  has  beaufifulfy  Olustraled  the  powerfiil  md  aahitary  faifloeoee  of  that  sfHrit  of 
Industiy  and  entorprise  resulting  from  the  eager  prosecution  of  cemmesee  and  the  artib 
**Men,'*  says  he,  **  are  then  kept  in  perpetual  occupation,  and  enjoy,  aa  tlteic  reword,  the 
oecnpation  ttael^  as  well  as  those  pleasures  which  are  the  ftuita  of  their  labour.  The  mix^l 
uoquifus  new  vigour ;  enlaiges  its  powers  ind  focuHies ;  and,  by  an  asridoity  in  honest  in* 
dustiy,  both  satbfies  its  natural  appetites,  and  prevents  ^e  growth  of  unnatural  ones,  which 
oommonly  spring  up  when  nourbbed  with  eass  and  idleness.  Banish  those  aits  firom  socb 
ty,  you  deprive  men  both  of  action  and  of  pleasure;  and,  leaving  nothing  but  indolence  in 
tbeu  place,  you  even  destroy  the  refish  of  indolence,  which  never  b  agreeable  bot  when  it 
succeeds  to  Isbour,  and  recmhs  die  spirits,  exhausted  by  too  much  applicatian  and  fotigue. 

«*Anoftiir  advantage  of  indastiy  and  of  lefinsmsnts  in  the  laeeliiinical  acts  k,  that  they 
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eomqkonly  pn  dace  some  refineincnts  in  the  IHwra! ;  nor  can  fhe  one  be  carried  to  peiiectioii« 
without  being  accompanied  in  boiim  degree  with  the  other.  The  same  age  which  producea 
great  f^iiosopbcrs  and  politicians,  renowned  genenib  and  poetP,  naaally  abounds  with  skil- 
ful weavers  and  ahip-carpenters.  Wc  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  a  piece  of  wooKcn  cIo'Ji 
will  be  wrought  to  perfection  in  a  nation  which  ia  ignorant  of  astronomy,  or  where  elkica 
are  neglected.  The  spirit  of  the  age  aflecta  all  the  arts ;  and  the  minda  of  men,  being  once 
roused  from  their  lethargy,  and  put  into  a  fermentation,  turn  themselvea  on  all  aides,  and 
carry  improvements  into  every  art  and  science.  Profonitd  ignorance  is  totally  bani&hed;  and 
men  enjoy  the  privilege  of  rational  creatures,  to  think  as  well  as  to  act,  to  cultivate  the 
pleasures  of  the  mind  as  well  a»  those  of  the  body. 

"  'i'be  more  theso  re6ned  aits  advance,  the  more  sociable  do  men  become  ^  Qor  is  it  possi- 
bie  that,  when  enriched  with  science,  and  possessed  of  a  fund  of  conversation,  they  ahonJd 
\)e  contented  to  remain  ki  solitude,  or  live  tvith  their  fellow  citizens  in  that  distant  manner 
which  is  peculiar  to  ignorant  and  barfoaroofl  nations.  They  flock  iuto  cities ;  love  to  recdva 
and  communicate  knowledge ;  to  show  their  wit  or  tlieir  Iweeding ;  tlkrir  taste  in  conversa.* 
tton  or  living,  in  clothes  or  ftmntun.  Curiosity  allures  the  wise,  vanity  the  foolish,  and 
pleasure  both.  Particular  clubs  and  societies  are  ever)'  where  formed ;  both  sexes  meet  in 
an  ea«y  and  sociable  manner ;  and  the  tempers  of  roen»  as  well  as  their  behaviour,  refine 
apace.  80  that  beside  the  improvements  tliey  receive  from  knowledge  and  the  liberal  arts, 
it  is  impossible  but  they  must  feel  an  increase  of  humanity  from  the  very  habit  of  conversing 
together,  and  contributing  to  each  other's  f»Ieasurc  and  entertainment.  Thus  iR(2u«/ry» 
knowledge^  and  humanity  are  linked  together  by  an  tndiaaolubie  chain ;  and  are  found,  from 
experience  as  weU  aa  reason,  to  be  peculiar  to  the  more  polished,  and,  what  are  commonly 
denomioatcd,  the  more  luxurious  ages.'*^--(L>^ay  of  Refinement  in  the  Arts.) 

Most  commercial  treatises,  And  most  books  on  political  economy,  contain  lengthened  statcy 
menta  as  to  the  comparative  advantages  derived  from  the  home  and  fercign  trade.  But  thesa 
statements  are  almost  always  bottomed  on  the  most  erroncoos  principlos.  The  quantity  and 
value  of  the  commodities  which  the  inhabitants  of  an  exten^i^'e  country  exchange  with  each 
other,  is  far  greater  than  the  quantity  and  value  of  those  they  excliangc  with  foreigners  : 
but  this  is  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  enough  to  sliow  that  the  home  trade  is  proira> 
tionally  more  advantageous.  Commerce,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  not  a  direct  but  an  indi- 
rect source  of  wealth.  The  mere  exchange  of  commodities  adds  nothing  to  the  riches  of 
society.  Tbe  influence  of  commerce  on  wealth  consists  in  its  allowing  emplovmcnta  to  be 
separated  and  prosecuted  without  interruption.  It  givos  the  means  of  pushing  the  divisions 
of  labour  to  the  furthest  extent;  and  supplies  mankind  with  an  infinitely  greater  quantity  of 
necessaries  and  accommodations  of  all  starts,  than  could  have  been  produced,  had  mdividuals 
and  nations  been  forced  to  depend  upon  their  own  comparatively  feeble  efibits  for  the  sup- 
ply of  their  wants.  And  hence,  in  estimating  the  eoniparative  advantageoosness  of  the 
home  and  foreign  trades,  the  real  questions  to  be  decided  are,  which  of  them  contributes 
most  to  the  division  of  labour  1  and  which  of  them  gives  the  greatest  stimulus  to  invention 
and  industry  t  These  questhms  do  not,  perhapfs  admit  of  any  very  aatisfactory  answer. 
The  truth  is,  that  both  home  trade  and  foreigo  tr»de  are  most  prolific  sources  of  wealth, 
'Without  the  former,  no  division  of  labour  coukl  be  established,  and  man  would  for  ever 
remain  in  a  barbarous  state.  Hence,  perhaps,  we  may  say  tliat  it  is  the  most  indispensable; 
but  the  length  to  which  it  could  carry  any  particular  country  in  the  career  of  civil i^tion* 
would  be  limited  uideed.  Had  Great  Britain  been  cut  offfrom  all  int4*.roourse  with  strangers, 
there  is  no  reason  fer  thinking  that  we  should  have  been  at  this  day  advanced  beyond  the 
point  to  which  oar  ancestors  had  attained  during  the  Heptarohy  !  It  is  to  tbe  products  and 
the  arts  derived  fromothexa, and  to  tbe  emulation  inspired  by  their  coxapelltion  and esample, 
that  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  extraordinaiy  progress  we  have  already  made,  as  well  aa 
lor  that  we  are  yet  destined  to  make. 

Dr.  Smith,  though  he  has  satisfactorily  demonstrated  the  impolicy  of  all  restrictions  on  (he 
freedom  of  commerce,  has,  notwithstanding,  endeavoured  to  show  tliat  it  is  more  for  the  public 
advantage  that  capital  should  be  employed  in  the  home  trade  than  in  foreign  trade,  on  the 
ground  that  the  capitals  employed  in  ti^  former  are  itaore  frequently  returned,  and  thatthcy  set 
a  greater  quantity  of  labour  in  motion  than  those  employed  in  the  latter.  But  we  have  elbe- 
where  endeavmwed  16  show  that  the  rate  of  profit  which  different  businesses  yield  is  the 
only  test  of  their  respective  advautagoousness. — {Frinctpka  of  Political  Eomomy,  2d  etU 
pp.  I60«->180.}  Now,  it  in  quite  evident  that  capital  will  not  be  employed  in  foreign  trade, 
unless  it  yield  as  much  profit  as  could  be  made  by  employing  it  at  home.  Ko  merchant 
sends  a  ship  to  China,  if  it  be  in  liis  powet  to  realise  a  larger  profit  by  sending  her  to  Dub- 
lin or  Newcastle;  nor  would  any  one  build  a  ship,  unless  he  expected  that  the  capital  ab 
laid  out  woukl  be  aa  productive  as  If  it  were  employed  in  agriculture  or  manufactures. 
'i'he  more  or  teas  rapid  return  of  catpital  is  a  matter  of  very  little  importance.  If  tbe  average 
rate  of  profit  be  10  per  cent.,  an  individual  who  turns  over  his  capital  10  times  a  year,  will 
make  one  per  oent  of  profit  each  time ;  whereaa  if  he  turns  it  only  once  a  year,  ho  will  get 
ibe  whole  10  par  cent,  at  once. .  Competition  reduoea  the  rate  of  uett  profit  to  about  tho 
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0&me  level  in  all  businesses ;  and  we  may  be  quite  certain  tbat  tbo«e  who  employ  tbeoMeWoa 
in  the  departments  in  which  capital  is  moat  rapidly  returned,  do  not,  at  an  average,  gain  more 
than  those  who  employ  themaelves  in  the  departments  in  which  the  returna  are  most  distant. 
Ko  one  is  a  foreign  merchant  because  he  would  rather  deal  with  foreigners  than  with  hia 
own  countrymen,  but  because  he  believes  he  wiU  be  able  io  employ  his  capital  more  advan- 
tageously in  foreign  trade  than  in  any  other  business :  and  while  he  does  this,  he  is  follow- 
ing that  employment  whidi  ia  most  benefidal  for  the  public  as  well  as  for  himself. 

IV.   lUsTAlCTZONS    02r    CoMXEnCE. 

The  statements  already  made,  by  explaining  the  nature  and  principles  of  commercial  trans- 
nctions,  are  sufficient  to  evince  the  inexpediency  of  subjecting  them  to  any  species  of  restraint. 
It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  restrictions  are  founded  on  false  principles.  When  individuals  are 
.loft  to  punue  their  own  interest  in  their  own  way»  they  naturally  resort  to  those  branches 
.of  industry  which  they  reckon  most  advantageous  for  themselves ;  and,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
these  are  the  very  branches  in  wbieh  it  is  most  for  the  public  interest  that  they  should  be 
employed.  Unless,  therefore,  it  could  be  shown  that  a  government  can  judge  better  as  to 
.  vluit  sort  of  transactions  are  profitable  or  otherwise  than  private  individuals,  its  regulations 
-cannot  be  of  the  smaUesi  use,  and  may  be  exceedingly  injurious.  But  any  s|ich  pretension 
on  the  part  of  government  would  be  universally  scouted.  It  b  undeniably  certain  that  a 
regard  to  our  own  interest  is,  if  not  an  unerring  guide  to  direct  us  in  such  matters,  at  least 
•incomparably  better  than  an^  otben  If  the  trade  with  a  pacticular  countiy  or  in  a  par- 
.ticular  commodity  be  a  losing  one,  or  merely  a  less  prolital>le  one  than  others,  it  is  quite  as 
•nnnecessaiy  to  pass  an  act  to^proventit from  being  carried  on,  as  it  would  be  to  interfere  u> 
prevent  individuals  front  selling  their  labour  or  their  commodities  below  the  market  price. 
.It  appears,  therefore,  that  all  regulations  affecting  the  freedom  of  commerce,  or  of  any  braneli 
of  industry,  are  either  useless  or  pernicious.  They  are  useless,  when  they  are  intended  to 
protect  the  interest  of  individuals  by  preventing  them  from  engaging  in  disadvantageous 
businesses ;  and  pernicious,  when  they  prevent  them  from  engaging  in  those  that  are  advan- 
tageous. The  self  interest  of  the  parties  concerned  is  the  only  safe  principle  to  go  by  inr 
«uch  matters.  When  the  acts  of  the  legislature  are  in  unison  with  it,  there  is  nothing  to 
object  to  in  them,  save  only  timithey  might  as  well  not  exist;  but  whenever  they  arc  incon- 
sistent with  it— that  is,  whenever  they  tend  to  divert  capital  and  industry  into  channels,  into 
which  individuals,  if  left  to  their  own  discretion,  wotdd  not  have  carried  them— they  are 
decidedly  injurious. 

No  one  denies  that  it  ia  possible  to  confer,  by  means  of  a  restriaive  regulation,  an  advan- 
tage on  a  greater  or  less  number  of  individuals.  This,  however,  is  no  proof  that  it  is  advan- 
tageous in  a  public  point  of  view ;  and  it  is  by  iu  influence  in  this  respect  that  we  are.  to 
decide  i.oiioerntng  it  If 'the  exclusion  of  an  article  imported  from  abroad,  in  order  to  encon- 
lage  its  manufacture  at  home,  laiae  its  price  in  the  home  market,  that  circumstanoe  will,  for 
•a  while  ai  least,  be  advantageous  to  those  engaged  in  its  production.  But  is  it  not  clear  that 
all  that  is  thus  gained  ^y  them,  is  ioa^  ^  thine  who  pwrduut  the  article  ?  To  suppose,  in- 
deed, that  the  exclusion  of  Gommodities  that  are  comparatively  cheap,  to  make  room  for 
those  that  are  comparatively  dear,  can  be  a  means  of  enriching  a  country,  is  equivalent  ti) 
supposing  that  a  people's  wealth  might  be  increased  by  destroying  their  most  powerful 
machines,  and  throwing  their  best  soils  out  of  cultivation. 

But  ii  is  contenckd,  that  though  this  might  be  the  case  in  the  instance  of  commodities  pro- 
duced at  home,  it  is  materially  different  when  the  commodity  excluded  came  to  us  from 
4ibroad.  It  is  said,  that  in  this  ease  the  exclusion  of  foreign  produce  increases  the  demand 
ibc  that  produced  at  home,  and  consequently  oontributes  to  increase  the  dtmiand  for  labour ; 
eo  that  the  rise  of  price  it  oocaaions  is,  in  this  way,  more  than  balanced  by  the  other  advan- 
tages which  it  brings  along  with  it  Bat  the  fact  18,  that  though  the  demand  for  one  spe-  . 
ties  of  produce  may  be  increased  by  a  prohibition  of  importation,  the  demand  for  some 
«ther  species  is  sure  to  be  at  the  same  time  equally  diminished.  There  is  no  jojs^lcry  in 
commerce.  Whether  it  be  carried  on  between  individitiftb  of  the  same  country  or  of  different 
countries,  it  is  all  in  cases  bottomed  on  a Jhir  principle  of  redprocity.  Those  who  will  not 
buy  need  not  expect  to  sell,  and  convereely.  It  is  impossilile  to  export  without  making  a 
^orresponditig  importation.  We  get  nothings  from  the  foreigner  gratuitously :  and  henoe^ 
when  we  prevent  the  importation  of  produce  Irorn  abroad,  we  prevent  by  the  very  same  act, 
ibe  exportation,  ef  an  equal  amount  of  British  pradnce^  AH  that  the  exclusion  of  foreign 
commodities  ever  effects,  is  the  substitution  o(  one  sort  of  demand  for  anotlMr.  It  has  been 
faid,  that  ^  when  we  drink  beer  and  porter  we  eonsorae  the  prodaoe  of  fjnglish  mdustry, 
whereas  when  we  drink  port  or  olaiet  we  consume  the  produce  of  the  industry  of  tlie  Por* 
lngBSse  and  French,  ia  the  obvious  advanta;^  of  the  ia^r,  and  the  prejudice  of  our  coun- 
trymen !"  But,  how  paradoxical  soever  the  assertion  may  at  first  sight  appear,  there  is  not 
at  bottom  any  real  distiootion  between  the  two  cases.  What  is  it  that  induces  foreigners  to 
«0pply  us  with  port  and  claret  1  The  answer  is  obvious  .*-*-^We  either  send  directly  to  Poiw 
tugid  and  Fiwoe  on  tqtmahUi»  MnttMh proda^t  pr  we  msd  fuch  e^valeat,  i^  the  fin| 
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pkoe  to  South  Amcfxca  for  t>u1Iidn,  and  dien  Mnd  that  balHon  to  the  Contbent  to  pay  finr 
the  wine.  And  hence  it  is  as  clear  as  the  tmn  at  noon-day,  that  the  EngHehman  who  drink* 
only  French  wine,  who  eats  only  bread  made  of  Polirii  wheat,  and  who  wears  onfy  Bazon 
doth,  gives^  by  occasioning  the  exportaction  of  a  corresponding  amount  of  British  cotton, 
hardware  leather,  or  other  produce,  the  same  encouragement  to  the  indasiry  of  his  countiy- 
men,  that  he  would  give  were  he  to  consume  nothing  not  immediately  prodnced  at  home. 
A  quantity  of  port  wine  and  a  qoantlty  of  Biraiingham  goods  ave  rsspectiTeiy  of  the  same 
value ;  so  that  whether  we  directly  consome  the  hardware,  or,  having  exchanged  it  for  the 
wine,  consume  the  latter,  roust  plainly,  in  so'  far  as  the  employment  of  British  labour  is  eon* 
cemed,  be  altogether  indiflerent 

It  is  absolutely  nugatory,  thereforo,  to  attempt  to  enoomvge  industry  at  home  by  rastrshi- 
ing  importation  from  abroad.  We  might  as  weU  try  to  promote  it  by  inteidioting  the  es- 
change  of  shoes  for  hats.  We  only  resort  to  foreign  roark^  that  we  may  supply  owraelves 
with  articles  that  cannot  be  produced  at  home,  or  that  require  more  li^ur  to  produoe  them 
here,  than  is  required  to  produce  the  equivalent  exported  to  pay  Ibr  thenu  It  is^  if  any  thing 
can  be,  an  obvious  oontraifiction  and  absurdity  to  attempt  to  promote  wealth  or  industry  by 
prohibiting  an  intereourse  of  this  sort.  Such  probtbitioii,  even  when  least  injurious,  is  sore 
to  force  capital  and  labour  into  less  productive  channels ;  and  cannot  fail  to  diminish  the 
foreign  demand  for  one  npeeam  ot  produce,  quite  as  much  as  it  extends  the  home  demand 
for  another. 

It  is  but  seldom,  however,  that  a  restrictioa  on  importation  ft«m  abroad  does  no  move  tfian 
substitute  one  sort  of  employment  far  another.  Its  usual  efleet  is  both  to  alter  te  distribu- 
tion of  capital,  and  to  increase  the  price  of  commodities.  A  connury  rarely  imports  any  rom* 
modify  from  abroad  4liat  may  be  as  cheaply  produced  at  home.  In  the  vast  majority  of  lo 
stances,  the  articles  bought  of  the  foreigner  could  not  be  directly  pfodneed  at  home,  without 
a  mnch  greater  outlay  of  capital  Suppose  thai  vre  import  1,000,000^  weilh  of  any  com- 
modity,  Uiat  its  importation  is  prohibited,  and  that  the  same  quantity  of  pvoduoe  cannot  be 
raised  in  this  country  for  less  tlian  1,200,000/1  or  1,600,0002.:  hi  a  case  of  this  soitf-^and 
this  is  actually  the  case  in  09  out  of  every  100  instsaoes  in  which  prohibitions  are  enacted,—- 
the  prohibition  has  the  same  efleet  on  dw  consumers  of  the  oommodity,  as  if,  supposing  it 
not  to  have  existed,  they  bad  been  buidened  with  a  peculiar  tax  of  300,0001  or  dOO.OOol  a 
year.  But,  had  such  been  the  case,  what  the  consumers  lost  would  have  gone  into  the  cotfora 
of  the  treasury,  and  would  have  afforded  the  means  of  repealing  an  equal  amount  of  other 
taxes ;  whereas,  under  the  prohibitory  system,  the  high  price,  being  occasioned  by  an  in* 
creased  difficulty  of  production,  is  of  no  advantage  to  any  one.  8o  that,  instead  of  gaining 
any  thing  by  such  a  measure,  the  public  incura  a  dead  loas  of  200,000/.  or  600,000/1  a  year. 

We  have  said  that  a  pndubitioa  of  unportation  maybe  productive  of  immediate  advantage 
to  the  home  producers  cSt  the  prohibited  article.  It  is  essential,  howevor,  to  remsih  that  tUs 
advantage  cannot  contmne  for  any  oonsidersMa  time,  and  that  it  jimm/  be  followed  by  a  period 
of  distress.  Were  the  importation  of  foreign  silks  put  an  end  to,  that  dfoumstanoe,  1^  lUh 
rowing  the  supply  of  silk  goods,  and  raisbg  Anr  prices,  wottU,  no  doubt,  be  in  the  first  in- 
stance, advantageous  to  the  mannfoetiireni,  iy  elevating  their  profits  above  the  common  level 
But  the  consequence  would  be,that  thoas  already  engaged  in  the  trade  would  immediately  set 
about  extending  their  concerns ;  at  the  same  time  thai  not  a  few  of  thoae  engaged  in  other 
employments  would  enter  a  business  which  prssented  such  a  favoorable  prospect:  nor  would 
this  transference  of  capital  to  the  silk  manufectore  be  stopped,  titt  such  an  incrsMed  supply 
of  silks  had  been  brought  to  maiket  as  to  ooeasion  a  glut  This  reasomng  Is  not  founded 
upon  hypothesis,  but  upon  the  widest  experience.  When  a  business  is  carried  on  under  the 
protection  of  a  restriction  on  importation,  it  is  limited  by  the  eilent  of  the  home  maiket,  ani 
is  Incapable  of  flirther  extension.  It  la,  in  consequence,  paiticulafh  onljeet  to  that  fitietiB- 
tion  which  is  the  bane  of  mdustry.  If,  owinif  to  a  change  of  feAion,  or  any  olhsr  causa, 
the  demand  be  increased,  then,  as  no  supplies  C9n  be  brought  feom  abrasd,  prices  suddenly 
rise,  and  the  manufeeture  is  rapidly  extended,  until  a  reaction  takea  place,  and  prices  sink 
bekifw  then:  usual  level :  and  if  the  demand  decline,  then,  as  iSben  is  no  outlet  abroad  for  tike 
superfluous  goods,  their  price  is  ruinously  depressed,  and  the  produoen  are  involved  in  ine»> 
trioable  difliculties.  The  businesses  deepest  entrenched  behind  ramparts  of  prohibitions  and 
restrictions,  ouch  as  the  «lk  trade  previously  to  1026,  the  West  bidia  tnale,  and  agrieultuu 
ainoe  1816,  have  undergone  the  most  extraovdinaiy  vicisritudes;  and  have  been  at  one* 
mors  baaardous  and  lass  profitable  than  the  bnsjneeses  canrisd  oa  under  a  system  of  hir  sarf 
Iree  competition. 

A  prohibition  agafaist  buying  in  the  dieapest  markets  is  really,  drio^  a  prohfiiitioo  against 
aelling  m  the  dasrest  markets.  There  is  no  tsst  of  high  or  low  prioe^  meept  the  quantity  of 
other  produce  for  which  an  artieb  exchangca.  Suppose  that,  Iw  sending  a  certain  quantity 
of  cottons  or  hardware  to  Bnudl,  we  might  get  in  exchange  160  hhda.  of  sugar,  and  that  the 
aame  quantity,  if  sent  to  Jamaica,  would  only  fetch  100  hhds. ;  is  it  not  obvious,  that  by  pn- 
««naog  the  importatioBof  the  former^  we  fores  our  goods  to  be  sold  for  #&« /AMi  of  th« 
(«l09th«7wmUoib«nris9ht¥9broa|htt    T9  inp|KM  tM  «  s^s|itt.paodiietiv«  of  aasH 
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icffults  can  be  a  meani  of  incraMing  wmlth,  10  to  lappOM  what  is  evidently  absurd.  It  is 
certainty  true  that  a  restrictive  regulation,  which  has  been  long  acted  upon,  and  under  wliich 
B  considerable  quantity  of  capital  is  employed,  ought  not  to  be  rashly  or  capriciously  repealed. 
Evevy  change  in  the  public  eoooomy  of  a  great  nation  ought  to  be  gone  about  cautiously  and 
gradually.  Adequate  time  should  be  given  to  those  who  carry  on  businesses  that  have  been 
proteeiedy  either  to  withdraw  from  them  altogether,  or  to  prepare  to  withstand  the  fair  com- 
petition of  foieignerB,  But  this  is  aB  that  such  persons  can  justly  ckim.  To  persevere  in 
iMi  erroneoQf  and  oppressive  system, -merely  because  its  abandonment  might  be  productive  of 
iocoovenienoe  to  indtvidoals,  would  be  a  pfooeeding  inconsistent  with  evefy  object  for  wMch 
■odety  L|  formed,  and  subveieive  of  all  improfvemenL 

It  may,  pethaps,  be  supposed  that  in  the  event  of  commodities  being  impoited  from  abroad, 
•fter  the  abolition  of  a  protecting  regulation,  that  were  previously  produced  at  hotae,  the 
Workmen  and  thoee  engaged  in  their  production  wouM  be  throws  upon  the  parish.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  We  may,  by  giving  freedom  to  eemnerce,  change  the  species  of 
labour  in  demand,  but  it  is  not  possible  that  we  shovld  thereby  change  its  quantUy.  If,  in 
coBsequeoce  of  the  abolition  of  reEtiictions,  our  imports  vrere  increased  to  the  amount  of 
i^OO0,0OOA  or  6,000,000/.,  our  exporia,  it  is  certain,  most  be  augmented  to  the  same  extent: 
90  that  whatever  dimingtion  of  the  demand  for  laboor  might  be  experienced  in  certain  dc* 
partments  would  be  balanced  fay  a  corresponding  increase  in  others. 

The  pressuTO  of  taxation  has  often  been  alleged  as  an  excuse  for  restrictions  on  commerce, 
hot  it  is  not  more  valid  than  the  rest  Taxation  mwf  be  heavy,  and  even  oppressive;  but  so 
long  as  it  is  in^Mrtially  and  fairly  assessed,  it  equally  afiects  aM  branches  of  industry  carried 
on  at  home,  and  consequently  afibrds  no  ground  whatever  for  the  enactment  of  regulations 
Intended  to  protect  any  particular  busineak  And  to  propose  to  protect  all  branches  of  in- 
dustry firam  foreign  competition,  is,  in  effect,  to  propoae  to  put  a  total  stop  to  commeree ;  for 
if  nothing  is  to  be  imported,  nothing  can  be  exported.  The  imposition  of  moderate  duties 
on  foreign  commodities,  for  the  sake  of  revraue,  is  quite  another  thing*  Many  of  theee  form 
^mong  the  very  best  subjecta  of  taxation ;  and  when  the  dutiee  on  them  are  confined  within 
proper  honndsr— that  is,  when  they  are  not  so  high  as  to  exert  any  injurious  influence  upon 
trader  or  to  occasion  smuggling  and  fraud,-*Hhey  cannot  fairly  be  objected  to. 

It  is  sometimes  contended,  ^  thoee  who  assert,  on  genemi  grounds,  that  restrictions  are 
inexpedient,  that  it  would  be  unwise,  on  the  part  of  any  country,  to  abolish  then  until  she 
had  obtained  a  security  that  those  imposed  by  her  neighbonra  would  also  be  abolished.  But 
the  leasons  that  have  been  alleged  in  favour  of  this  statement  are  not  entitled  to  the  least 
weight.  It  is  our  business  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest  joarkets,  without 
lieing,  in  any  degree,  influenced  fay  the  conduct  of  othen.  If  thev  consent  to  repeal  the  re- 
atrictions  they  have  laid  on  commerce,  so  much  the  better.  But  whatever  others  may  do,  the 
line  of  policy  we  ought  to  follow  is  dear  and  well  defined.  To  refuse,  for  example,  to  buy 
daiet,  brandy,  &c  from  the  French,  because  they  lay  absurd  restriclions  on  the  importation 
of  British  haidware,  cottons,  dec,  would  not  be  to  retaliate  upon  them,  but  upon  ourselves. 
The  foct  that  we  do  import  French  wine  and  brandy  shows  that  we  do  export  to  France,  or 
to  some  other  country  to  which  France  is  indebted,  an  equivalent,  in  some  sort,  of  British 
produce.  The  fear  of  being  glutted  with  foreign  products,  unless  we  secure  beforehand  a 
certain  outlet  for  our  own,  is  the  most  unfounded  that  can  be  imagined.  The  foreigner  who 
will  take  nothing  of  ours,  can  send  us  nothing  of  his.  Though  our  ports  were  open  to  the 
mejTchante  of  all  the  countries  of  the  work),  the  exporte  of  British  produce  must  always  be 
equal  to  the  imports  of  foreign  produce;  and  none  but  those  who  recdve  our  commodities, 
either  at  fint  or  second  hand,  could  continue  to  send  any  thing  to  us. 

**  Les  Strangers  ne  peaveot  demander  ni  desirer  rien  mieux,  ^ue  la  Uberti^  de  vous  acheter 
et  de  vous  vendre  chez  vous  et  dans  vos  cokmies.  II  fiiut  hi  leor  aocorder«  non  par  foiblesm 
et  par  impuissance,  t^ais  parcequ'elle  est  juste  en  elle-merae,  et  qu*elie  vous  est  utile.  lis 
ont  tort  sans  doute  de  la  refuser  chez  eux :  mais  oetto  fouto  d'ignorance  dont,  sans  le  savoir, 
its  sent  punls  les  premiers,  n'est  pas  un  raison  qui  doive  vous  porter  d  vous  nuire  k  vous« 
m^me  en  suivant  cet  exemple,  et  a  vous  exposer  aux  suites  et  aux  depenses  d'une  guerre 
pour  avoir  la  vaine  satufaction  d*ueer  des  repreeailies,  dunt  Teffet  ne  peut  manquer  de  reton>- 
ber  sur  vous,  et  da  rendre  votre  commeree  plus  desavant8geux."---(Le  Ttoane  de  POrdre 
Social,  p.  416.) 

There  are  some,  however,  who  contend,  that  though  restrictions  on  importation  from 
abroad  be  unfovomuble  to  opulence,  and  the  advancement  of  individuals  and  nations  in  arts 
and  civilisation,  they  may,  notwithstanding,  be  vindicated  on  other  grounds,  as  contributing 
essentially  to  independence  and  security.  The  short  and  decisive  answer  to  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  reciprodty  of  eommeroe.  It  does  not  enrich  one  individual  or  nation  at  the  expense 
of  others,  but  confers  ite  favours  equally  on  all.  We  are  under  no  obligations  to  the  Portu- 
guese, the  Russians,  or  any  other  people  with  whom  we  carry  on  trade.  It  is  not  our  ad- 
vantege,  but  their  own,  that  they  have  in  view  in  dealing  with  us.  We  give  them  the  ^U 
value  of  all  that  we  import ;  and  they  woukl  aoffer  quite  as  much  inconvenience  as  we  should 
do  were  thie  intercourse  put  an  end  tOk    The  independeoea  at  which  tfaoae  ayre  who  wouUi 
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promote  it  by  laying  rastrictioiis  on  commerce,  is  the  independence  of  the  solitaiy  and  uih 
social  savage ;  it  is  not  an  independence  productive  of  strength,  but  of  wedinesB.  **  The 
most  flourishing  states,  at  the  moment  of  their  highest  elevation,  when  they  were  closely  oon* 
nected  with  every  part  of  the  civilised  world  by  the  golden  chains  of  successful  commeit^ial 
enterprise,  were,  according  to  this  doctrine,  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  absolute  dependcncSb 
It  was  not  till  all  these  connections  were  dissolved,  and  they  had  sunk  in  the  scale  of  national 
that  their  true  independence  commenced !  Such  statements  carry  with  them  their  own  refiK 
tat  ion.  .  There  is  a  natural  dependence  of  nations  upon  each  other,  as  tb<;re  is  %  natnral  d^ 
pcndence  of  individuals  upon  each  other.  Heaven  has  so  ordered  it  Some  soils,  some  di* 
mates,  some  situations,  age  productive  exclusively  of  some  peculiar  fruits,  which  cannot 
clj^ewhere  be  profitably  procured.  Let  nations  follow  this  as  their  guide.  In  a  rich  and 
riiiing  community,  the  opulent  cspitaUats  may  be  as  dependent  upon  the  poor  labourers,  as 
the  poor  labour^  upon  the  opulent  capitalists.  80  it  is  with  nations.  The  mutual  depend< 
ence  of  individuals  upon  each  other  knits  and  binds  society  together,  and  leads  to  the  roost 
rapid  advancement  in  wealth,  in  intelligence,  and  in  every  kind  of  improvement  It  is  *he 
same,  but  on  a  far  larger  scale,  with  the  mutual  dependence  of  nations.  To  this  alone  do 
we  owe  all  the  mighty  efibrts  of  commerce ;  and  what  lights,  what  generous  feelings,  an4 
multiplied  means  of  human  hai^neas,  has  it  not  every  where  spread  V*'-^(N6rth  American 
JttvieWi  No.  67.) 

The  principles  of  commeroial  freedom,  and  the  injurious  influence  of  restrictive  regula- 
tions, were  set  in  a  very  striking  point  4>f  view  by  Dr.  Smkb,  in  bis  great  work ;  and  they 
have  been  since  repeatedly  explained  and  elucidated.  Perhaps,  however,  the  true  doctrines 
upon  this  subject  have  no  where  been  better  stated  than  in  the  petition  presented  by  the  mei^ 
chants  of  London  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  8th  of  May,  1820.  This  document  is 
one  of  the  most  gmtifying  proofs  of  the  progress  of  liberal  and  enlarged  views.  It  was  sob- 
scribed  by  all  the  principal  merchants  of  the  metropolis,  who  have  not  scrupled  to  express 
their  conviction,  that  the  repeal  of  every  proteet'tve  rrguleUion  would  be  for  the  public  ad* 
vantage.  Such  an  address,  confirming,  as  it  did,  the  conclotaons  of  science,  by  the  approval 
of  the  best  informed  and  most  extensive  merchants  of  the  world,  had  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  legislature.  During  the  last  10  years  sevecal  most  important  rearms  have  been  made 
in  our  commercial  system ;  so  that  besides  being  the  first  to  promulgate  the  true  theory  of 
commerce,  we  are  now  entitled  to  the  praise  of  being  the  first  to  cany  it  into  efiect  No 
doubt  our  trade  is  still  fettered  by  many  vexatious  restraints;  but  these  will  gradually  disap- 
pear, according  as  experience  serves  to  disclose  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  changes  alreai^ 
made,  and  the  pernicious  operation  of  the  restrictions  that  are  stilt  allowed  to  continue. 

The  petition  now  referred  to,  is  too  important  to  be  omitted  in  a  work  of  this  sort  It  is 
as  follows : — 

**Ta  the  nonounble^he  Commons,  &c.,  tlie  Petition  of  the  Merchants  of  the  CUy  of  London. 
"  Shcwelh, 

"That  foreipu  commwcc  !s  eminently  condiicire  to  the  wenlih  and  prosperity  of  a  country,  by  ena« 
bling  it  to  import  the  comiifOditii'S  for  the  production  of  which  the  ttoll,  cUiiintv,  capital,  and  industry 
of  other  countries  are  beat  calcukaied,  and  to  export,  in  payinent,  those  articl«s  for  which  ils  swa 
situation  is  better  ndripted. 

"That  freedom  from  restraint  Is  caTcnlated  to  frfve  the  utmost  extension  to  foreign  trade,  and  the 
best  direction  to  the  capital  and  hidtistry  of  ilie  country. 

**Tiiat  ih'f  maxim  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  selling  in  the  dearest,  which  regulates 
every  niercluint  in  his  individual  dealings,  is  strictly  applicable,  as  ihe  best  rule  for  the  trade  of  lbs 
whole  nation. 

"  That  a  policy  founded  nn  these  prineipli^s  would  render  the  commerce  of  the  worM  an  Interchange 
of  mutual  advantages,  and  disuse  an  increase  of  wealth  and  enjoymenu  among  tjie  iDh«J>iUBts  ut 
each  state. 

**  That,  unfnrlnnately,  a  policy  the  very  reverse  of  this  has  been  and  Is  more  or  Itim  adopted  and 
acted  uptm  by  ihe  government  of  this  and  every  other  country ;  earti  tryinf  to  excinde  the  produc' 
tions  of  other  countru^s,  with  the  specious  and  well-meant  dc«ii:n  of  encouracmg  its  own  prmluctiuns : 
thns  Inflictin?  on  the  hulk  of  its  ftuhj^rts,  who  are  cnnsui!!f>r-<,ihc  necesnity  oi  tubmitting  to  privations 
In  the  quantity  or  quality  of  commodities  ;  and  thin*  rendering  what  oupht  to  be  the  source  of  mntual 
benefit  and  of  harmony  amonp  stales,  a  constantly  recurring  occasion  ofjealomiy  and  hostility. 

*'  Th.-tt  the  prevailing  prejudices  in  favour  of  itie  protective  or  reslriaive  system  may  be  traced  to 
the  erroneous  iinpposition  that  evory  iiiipgrtntinn  of  for^'i^'p  coiiKiirdities  occasion:)  a  diiuinution  or 
discouragement  of  our  own  productions  to  tb^^  same  extent :  wht^reas  it  may  be  clearly  shown,  that 
altliouph  the  particular  description  of  production  whicli  could  not  stand  airainst  unrestrained  foreign 
c-onipt^iitioii  wnulil  b(>  discouraged,  yet,  as  nn  importation  coul J  he  continued  for  any  lengih  of  lime 
without  a  corresponditig  ex|H>rtation,  direct  or  iiulirer.t,  tht^re  would  be  an  encourage meut,  for  the 
purpose  of  that  exportation,  of  some  other  production  to  which  our  shuntion  might  bf  better  suited ; 
thus  affording  at  le.iBi  nn  equal,  and  probably  a  greater,  and  caruiiily  a  more  beneficial,  employment 
10  our  own  rapitul  and  labour. 

**That  ofiiv!  numerous  protective  and  prohibitory  duties  of  our  commercial  code.  It  maybe  proved 
that,  while  all  operalo  as  a  very  heavy  tax  on  the  coniiuunity  at  large,  very  few  are  nf  any  ultimate 
benefit  to  the  classes  in  whose  ft  vour  they  were  originally  instituted,  and  none  Ut  the  extent  of  the 
lo.«s  occasioned  by  tlioiu  to  other  cliti>i(es. 

**That  among  the  other  evils  of  the  restrictive  or  i»rotcc1ive  system,  not  the  least  K  that  the  arti- 
ficial protection  of  on«  branch  of  indn^iry  or  source  of  pmdnction  asatniit  foreign  cempetiilon,  is  set 
up  us  a  g*'<nind  of  cbtiin  by  other  brunches  for  similar  protexMion ;  so  that  if  the  reasomng  apnn  which 
th»*5e  restrictive  or  prohihiiory  ngulations  are  foundetl  were  followed  out  consistently.  It  wonld  not 
stop  short  of  excluding  us  ft-oui  all  foreign  cf*mmprce  whatsoever.  And  the  same  train  of  anniment, 
whii.  h,w  ilh  corresponding  prolubitiuas  and  protective  duties,  aboold  oxcladii  us  from  foreign  trade,migM 
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%e  bought  forward  to  Justify  the  re-«iiactmpnt  of  restrictions  upon  tfce  Intercbanffe  orprodactlont 
(uncoil necteri  wiili  public  revenue)  ant«ng  the  kingUoius  coinpotiiug  ibe  uniou,  or  among  ibe  countien 
of  the.  vaiiii'  ktii$:(h>ni. 

**'!hni  an  invcMigntion  of  the  efffcts  of  the  restrictive  system  nt  this  time  Is  pectiUnrly  callpd  for,  a« 
it  may.  In  the  opinion  of  your  p4>iilionttre,  Ifsrt  to  a  stronv  prtisuuiption*  tliat  the  distress,  which  now 
so  fteiierally  prevailii,  is  consiil>>ratily  nggravatt'd  by  that  system ;  and  that  some  relief  may  be 
obtained  by  the  earliest  prnclirahlu  rfmovul  of  Such  of  the  restraints  as  may  he  shown  to  be  most 
Injurious  to  the  capital  and  Industry  of  Ibe  comiiiunity,  and  to  be  attended  with  no  compensating 
benaflt  to  the  public  revenue. 

**Ttiat  a  declaration  against  the  anti-commercial  principles  of  our  restrictive  system  is  of  the  mora 
importance  at  ihf  present  juncture ;  inasmuch  as,  in  several  instances  of  recent  r>ccurrence,  fhe  m^r- 
Htants  and  ni'tnufhcturers  of  foreign  countries  hnve  assailed  their  rt^spective  (governments  with  appli- 
cations for  further  protective  or  prohibitory  duties  and  regulations,  urging  the  example  and  authorhy 
of  this  country,  aeraiust  which  they  are  almost  e.xrlusively  directed,  as  a  sanction  for  the  policy  of 
such  measures.  And  certainly,  if  the  roagoning  upon  which  our  restrictions  have  been  d''icndi'd  is 
worth  any  thing,  it  wit!  apply  in  behalf  of  the  rex'ulaiions  of  foreign  states  against  us.  They  insist 
upon  our  superiority  in  capital  and  machinery,  as  we  do  upon  their  comparativo  exenipUon  from  tox- 
atkm,  and  with  equal  founduiion. 

**  That  nothing  would  tend  more  to  eotinteraet  the  commercial  hostility  of  foreign  stales,  than  tho 
Ad«ia1na  of  a  more  onlightenad  and  mf*re  conciliatory  policy  on  the  purt  of  this  country. 

"  that  altbouirh,  as  a  matter  of  mere  diplomacy,  it  may  sometimes  answer  to  hold  the  removal  of 
purlicular  prnhihiiions,  or  Iiigh  duties,  as  depending  upon  corresponding  conce.«sion8  liy  other  states  in 
our  f  irour,  it  d»>ea  not  foll«'»w  that  we  should  maintain  our  restrlctlrins  In  cases  where  the  dr-f-lred 
eoncessions  oit  their  part  cannot  be  obtained.  Our  restrictioTM  would  not  be  the  less  prejudicial  t«t 
our  own  capital  and  iudostry,  because  other  govemmeiits  persisted  in  preserving  impolitic  regu- 
lations. 

"That,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  liberal  would  prove  to  be  tho  most  politic  course  on  such 
occasions. 

"  ThHt  Independert  uf  the  direct  benefit  to  be  derived  by  this  country,  on  every  occasion  of  such 
conce^sion  or  relaxation,  a  trr&it  itu  idr-ntal  obj.jcl  would  be  gaimnl,  by  the  recognilinn  of  a  siiund 
principle  or  standard,  to  which  all  »nbs««quem  arrangements  might  be  referred  ;  snd  hy  the  salutary 
Hilltience  which  a  promnlgntion  of  raeh  just  views,  by  the  legislature  and  by  the  nation  at  large, 
%oald  nQt  fail  to  have  on  the  policy  of  <ab<'r  stales. 

"That  in  tliua  dtftlnrimr,  as  your  pelltioneri?  do,  their  conviction  of  the  iwpplicy  and  hjvgtice  of  th» 
r$»h-wtive  fysttm,  and  In  desiring  every  practicable  rMention  t»f  H,  they  hnve  in  view  only  such  parts 
<tf  it  as  are  not  connected,  or  are  only  subordinaiely  so,  with  the  public  revenue.  As  long  as  the 
necessity  for  the  present  amount  of  revenue  subsists,  your  petitioners  cnntiot  e.\poct  so  important  a 
branch  of  it  as  the  customs  to  T>e  given  up,  nor  to  be  materially  diminished,  unless  some  substitute 
less  objeetk>nable  \>e  suirg^sted.  But  it  is  against  every  rtstriettve  rcfulatiim  tfftrtide^  not  estenlial  te 
tks  rfvenue^  <iffainai  «U  duties  rnerily  protactire  frvm  f>>rciffu  eom^ition^  and  ogainst  the  txtfsa  «/  sttch 
dmlua  «u  are  partly  for  the  »tirpuse  uf  revenue^  and  pr.rtlg  far  that  cf  proieclio*^  that  the  prayer  of  the 
present  petlti(>n  Is  respccifully  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  parliament. 

"  iMay  it  therefore,"  A.c. 

Pot  examples  of  the  practical  working  and  iojurious  operation  of  r»?9trictione,  see  the  arti- 
cles BoRnVAUX,  Cadiz,  Caoltaiii,  Coloht  Tbadic,  CoR?r  Lvws  atvo  Cor!t  Tradc, 
Naplvs,  Timber,  &c.,  in  this  Dictionary;  the  articles  on  the  American  TarilF  and  the 
French  Commercial  System  in  Nos.  96.  and  99.  of  the  Edinburgh  Rsriew;  the  Report  of 
the  Committeo  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
Btetes,  8th  of  Febniary,  1830 ;  and  the  Petition  and  Memoirt  €L  CApptii^  addre«sed,  in  1828, 
bj  the  lamlowners  and  merchants  of  the  Gironde  to  the  Cbamhcr  of  Depniics. 

For  an  acr^iunt  of  the  doctrines  with  i^pect  to  the  halanee  of  irade^  and  the  importation 
and  exportation  of  the  precious  metals,  sDe  the  articles  Balastcs  op  Tradk,  and  £x- 

CHATTOE. 

For  an  account  of  the  articles  exported  from  and  imported  into  Great  Britain,  see  Im- 
ports Awn  Exports. 

COMPANIES.  In  commerce  or  the  arts,  a  company  is  a  number  of  persons  associated 
together  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  some  commercial  or  industrious  undertaking.  When 
there  are  only  a  few  individuals  associated,  it  is  most  commonly  called  a  copartnery ;  the 
term  company  being  usually  applied  to  large  associations,  like  the  East  India  Company,  the 
Bank  6f  Enq^land,  <Scc,,  who  conduct  their  operations  by  means  of  agents  acting  under  the 
ordeiv  of  a  Board  of  directors. 

Companies  have  generally  been  divided  into  two  great  classes — exclusive  or  joint  stock 
companies,  and  open  or  ret^utated  companies. 

1.  Exelmirt  or  Joint  Stock  Companief. — By  an  institution  of  Otis  sort  is  meant  a  com- 
pany having  a  certain  amount  of  capital,  divided  into  a  greater  or  s'oaller  numlier  of  tran»- 
jerablc  shares,  minagctl  for  the  common  advantage  of  the  shareholders  by  a  body  of  directors 
chosen  by  and  responsible  to  them.  After  the  stock  of  a  company  of  this  sort  has  been  sub- 
scribed, no  one  can  enter  it  without  previously  purchasing  one  or  more  shares  belonging  to 
•ome  of  the  existing  membei^  The  partners  do  nothing  individually ;  all  their  resolutions 
are  taken  in  common,  and  are  carried  into  effect  by  the  directors  and  those  whom  they  em- 
ploy. 

According  to  the  common  law  of  England,  all  the  partners  in  a  joint  stock  company  are 
jointly  and  individually  lia^de,  to  the  whole  extent  of  their  fortanes.  for  the  deb^s  of  the 
company.  They  may  make  arrangcmetits  amongst  themselves,  limiting  their  obligations 
with  respect  to  each  other;  but  tin  less  establisiied  by  an  authority  competent  to  set  aside  the 
general  role,  they  are  all  indefinitely  responsible  to  the  public.  Parliament  sometimes  limits 
tiie  rssponsibiUly  of  the  sharoholddrs  in  joint  stock  companies  estabU«h«l  by  statute,  to  tlM 
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•moant  of  the  aharei  tlicy  iMpedhely  hoUL  Clwrten  of  ineiMporttioo  gnntBd  bj  Aa 
Crown  were  abo,  until  ltiely,aiippoeedDeceflnril5toluwthkefiBct;  bat  by  the  act  6  Geo.  4^ 
e.  96.  the  Crown  b  enqwwered  to  gnnt  cbarten  of  incorpontioD  bj  which  the  membw*  cyf 
corporate  bodies  mej  be  made  indimAtaUy  liable,  to  tuck  extent,  and  mthjed  to  mtek  regtH 
latwoM  and  rtttrietiofu^  as  maj  be  deemed  expedient  Hence  cfaaiten  ate  now  freqoently 
granted  lor  the  purpoee  merely  of  enabling  oon^niea  to  eoe  and  be  coed  in  conrti  of  kv» 
onder  the  namea  of  oome  of  their  offioe-bearerB,  wilhoot  in  any  leapeet  limittnif  the  rwaponai 
Ulity  of  the  diareholdeii  to  the  pnUic  Thk  limitatioB  cannot  be  impGed  in  a  charter  ai^ 
more  than  in  an  act  of  parliament,  and  will  be  held  not  to  exiat  mleaa  it  be  dirtinclly  ae» 
forth. 

**In  a  prirate  oopartnery,  no  partner*  without  the  conaentof  the  eompany,  can  tianaler  hir 
ahare  to  another  peraon,  or  introduce  a  new  member  into  the  oompaoy.  Each  membai; 
however,  may,  upon  proper  warning,  withdraw  from  the  copartnery,  and  demand  payment 
from  them  of  his  sharo  of  the  common  atock.  In  a  joint  atock  company,  on  the  contrary, 
no  member  can  demand  payment  of  hia  ahare  trom  m  company ;  bnt  each  member  latj, 
without  their  ccmaent,  tranaler  hia  ahare  to  another  peraon,  and  thereby  introdnce  a  new 
member.  The  vahie  of  a  ahare  in  a  joint  elock  ia  always  the  price  which  U  will  bring  In  die 
market ;  and  thia  may  be  eidier  greater  or  Icaa,  in  pny  proportion,  than  the  anm  which  ila 
owner  atanda  credited  for  in  the  atock  of  the  company.**— -{  WeoAA  ofHaHom,  W)L  iii  pw 
238.) 

2.  Utility  of  Joint  Stock  Companiee^^^'Whaienf  the  capital  required  to  carry  oa  aoy 
undertaking  exoeeda  what  may  be  fumiahed  by  an  indiyidual,  it  ia  indbpenaaUe,  in  order  to 
the  proaecution  of  the  undertaking,  that  an  aaaociation  ahould  be  Ibrmed.  In  aQ  thoae  caaaa, 
too*  in  which  the  chanoca  of  anooeaa  are  doubtful,  or  whem  a  lengthened  period  muet  neoae- 
aarlly  elapae  beforo  an  undertaking  can  be  completed,  an  individual,  though  ready  enough  to 
contribute  a  amall  aum  in  connection  with  otWa,  would,  generally  speaking,  be  very  little 
inclined,  even  if  he  had  the  meana,  to  encounter  the  whole  responnbility  of  such  aoterpriees. 
Hence  the  neceaaity  and  advantage  of  companies  ur  associations.  It  is  to  them  that  we  am 
indebted  for  those  canals  by  which  every  part  of  the  country  is  intersected,  for  the  formation 
of  so  many  noUe  docks  and  warehouses^  for  the  institution  of  our  principal  banks  and  inso^ 
ance  ofiicea,  and  for  many  other  establt^mmts  of  great  public  utility  carried  on  by  the  com- 
bined capital  and  energiea  of  large  bodiea  of  individuals. 

8.  Branehee  of  Industrv,  fvr  the  Proeecution  of  tMek  Joint  Stock  Companiet  may  he 
adicantageoudy  ettabUehea^Xn  order  to  enaure  a  rational  prospect  of  succem  to  a  company, 
the  undertaking  should  admit  of  being  carried  on  aooordlug  to  a  regular  systematic  piss. 
The  reason  of  this  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  businem  of  a  great  associatidAi  must  be  cos- 
dncted  by  fodon  or  agenti ;  and  unless  it  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  their  dutiaa 
being  clearty  pointed  out  and  defined,  the  aewwiation  would  oeaae  to  have  any  eflfectoal  con- 
trol over  them,  and  woubl  be,  in  a  great  measure,  at  their  mercy.  An  individual  who  ma- 
nagea  hia  own  aflatra  reaps  all  the  advantage  derivable  from  superior  ikiU,  industry,  and 
economy ;  but  the  agents,  and  even  directors,  of  joint  stock  companies  labour,  in  most  caaei^ 
entirely  or  principally  for  the  advantage  of  othera;  and  cannot  therefore^  however  conscien- 
tious, havo  the  same  powerful  motives  to  act  with  energy,  prudence,  and  eoonomy.  **■  Like," 
says  Dr.  Smith,  **  the  stewards  of  a  rich  man,  they  are  apt  to  consider  attention  to  small 
matters  as  not  for  their  master's  honour,  and  very  eaaily  give  tbemeelvea  a  dispensation  from 
having  it,  NegKgeoce  and  profusion,  therefore,  most  tdways  prevail  more  or  less  in  the 
mansgement  of  the  a0abns  of  such  a  company."  It  also  not  unfrequcntly  happens  that  they 
suffer  from  the  bad  foith,  as  well  as  the  carejesaness  and  extravagance  of  their  servants;  the 
latter  having,  in  many  instances,  endeavoured  to  advance  their  own  interesU  at  the  expenae 
of  their  employera.  Hence  the  difr«'rent  success  of  companies  whose  business  may  be  con- 
ducted according  to  a  neariy  uniform  system<~BUch  as  dock,  canal,  and  insurance  compa- 
nies, rail-road  companies,  dec* — and  those  whose  business  does  not  admit  of  being  reduced 
to  any  regular  plan,  and  where  much  must  always  be  left  to  the  sagacity  and  enterprise  of 
those  employed.  Ail  purely  commercial  companies,  trading  upon  a  joint  stock,  belong  to  the 
hater  class.  Not  one  of  them  has  ever  boon  able  to  withstand  the  competition  of  private  sd* 
venturers ;  they  cannot  subject  the  sgnnts  they  employ  to  buy  and  sefi  commodities  ui  dis- 
tant countries  to  any  effectual  responsibility ;  and  from  this  circumstance,  and  the  abuses 
that  usually  insinuate  themselves  into  every  department  of  their  management,  no  such  com- 
pany has  ever  succeeded,  imless  when  it  has  olHaioed  some  exclusive  privilege^  or  been  pro- 
tected from  competition. 

The  circumstances  now  mentioned  would  seem  to  oppose  the  most  formkhd>le  obstacles  to 
the  success  of  the  companies  citablished  in  this  country  for  the  prosscution  of  mining  in 
America.  This  busineaa  doea  not  admit  of  being  reduced  to  a  neguiar  reutine  syatem. 
Much  muat  always  depend  on  the  skill  and  prot»i^  of  the  agents  employed  at  the  mines ; 
and  it  must  plainly  be  very  difficult,  if  not  quite  impossible,  for  directors  rnident  in  London 
to  exercise  any  effectual  eumtiUanu  oiset  the  prooeedii^  of  those  who  are  at  so  great  a 
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dtttexicp.    Hence  it  it  not  at  all  Ukefy  that  these  eetaUishmente  will  eyer  be  m  productife  to 
the  undertakers*  as  if  they  had  been  managed  by  the  parties  themeelves. 

The  Abb^  Morellet  has  grren,  in  a  tract  pubUahed  in  1769  (Examen  de  la  R^ptmse  de 
If.  N.y  pp.  35—88.),  a  list  of  65  joint  stock  conipanjes,  for  the  prosecution  of  variotu 
branches  of  fiMreign  trade^  established  in  different  parts  of  Europe  since  1600,  every  one  of 
which  bad  failed,  though  moat  of  them  had  exdusiTe  privileges.     Most  of  those  that  have  • 
been  eetabliihed  since  the  poUieation  of  the  Abb^  MoreUet's  tract  have  had  a  similar  fate. 

Eut  notwithstanding  both  piindple  and  experience  concar  in  showing  how  very  ill  fitted 
a  krge  assodation  is  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  commercial  undertakings,  there  are  cases 
bi  which  theycaMnot  be  proascuted  exoept  by  asaociations  of  this  sort,  and  when  it  may  be 
expedient  to  grant  them  eertain  peculiar  privileges.  When,  owing  either  to  the  disinclina- 
tion or  inability  of  government  to  afibid  protection  to  those  engaged  in  any  particular  depart- 
taent  of  tnde,  they  are  obtiged  to  provide  for  thar  own  defence  and  security,  it  is  obviously 
Beceasary  that  they  should  have  the  power  to  exclude  sach  individuals  as  may  refuse  to  suLn 
nut  to  the  measures,  or  to  bear  their  due  ahare  of  the  expense,  ie<i«ired  for  the  common  pro- 
tection of  all.  The  Russian  Company,  the  East  India  Company,  the  Levant  or  Turkey 
Company, and  most  of  tha  other  great  trading  companies  which  have  existed  in  this  country, 
wem  principally  to  have  grown  out  of  a  real  or  supposed  necessttv  of  this  sort  It  was  not 
believed  that  any  aafe  or  advantageous  intercourse  could  be  carried  on  with  barbarous  coun« 
tries  vrithout  the  aid  of  ships  of  war,  ftctoriea,  interpreters,  6cc  And  as  government  was 
■ot  always  abla  or  willing  to  a0brd  this  assistanoe,  the  traders  ?rere  formed  into  companies 
tt  aasodations,  and  vested  with  such  peculiar  privileges  as  appeared  to  be  necessary  for  en- 
abling them  to  proseeuta  the  trade  without  any  extrinsic  support  *<  When,"  says  Dr.  Smith 
**  a  company  of  merchanls  undertake,  at  their  own  risk  and  expense,  to  establish  a  new  trade 
with  same  remote  and  baxbaroos  nation,  it  msy  not  be  unreasonable  to  incorporate  them  into 
a  joint  stock  company,  and  to  giant  them,  in  case  of  success,  a  monopojly  of  the  trade  for  a 
eeitain  number  of  yeatii  It  is  the  easiest  and  most  natural  way  in  which  the  state  can  re- 
eeoipenee  them  for  b8■ardu^:  a  dangerous  and  expensive  experiment,  of  which  the  public  is 
afteiwarda  to  reap  the  benefit  A  ten^mry  monopoly  of  thjs  kind  may  be  vindicated  upon 
the  same  principles  upon  which  a  like  monopoly  of  a  new  machine  ia  granted  to  its  inventor, 
and  that  et  a  new  book  to  its  author.  But  upon  the  exjarstion  of  the  term,  the  monopoly 
•Qght  certainly  to  determine ;  the  forta  and  garrisons^  if  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish 
any,  to  be  taken  into  the  hands  of  government,  their  value  to  be  paid  to  the  company,  and 
the  trade  to  be  laki  open  to  all  the  tubjecta  of  the  stata."— -( IV<»^A  o/ iVo/tom,  voL  iii.  p, 
B5e.) 

It  may  be  doubted,  howwer,  whether  it  be  really  neceasaTy,  even  in  such  a  case  as  that 
■ow  mentioned,  to  estahhsh  a  joint  ttodk  eom/MMV  with  peculiar  privileges,  and  whether  the 
aame  thing  nuQ^  not  be  more  advantageoualy  efibcted  by  the  establi&hmeat  of  an  open  or 
ngulated  company. 

4.  Optn  or  R^tUatei  CamDante9.-^The  afifairs  of  such  companies  or  associations  are 
aanaged  by  direeton  appointed  by  the  mambeia.  They  do  not,  however,  possess  a  common 
or  Joint  stock.  Each  individual  pi^  a  fine  upon  ontering  into  the  company,  and  most  com- 
monly an  anmud  contritrntion;  a  duty  applicable  to  the  business  of  the  company  is  also 
aemetimes  chaiiged  upon  the  goods  imported  and  exported  from  and  to  the  countries  with 
which  they  trade.  The  sums  ao  collected  are  applied  by  the  directors  to  fit  out  ambassa- 
dorsi  consuls,  and  such  public  fiinctionaries  as  may  be  required  to  facilitate  commercial  deal« 
faigs,  or  to  build  factories,  maintain  cruiiers^  dec.  The  members  of  such  companies  trade 
upon  thair  own  stock,  and  at  their  own  risk.  8o  that  when  the  fine,  or  the  sum  payable  on 
admission  into  a  regulated  company,  is  moderate,  it  is  impossible  for  its  members  to  form 
any  combination  that  would  have  the  effiact  of  raising  their  profito  above  the  common  level ; 
and  there  is  the  same  keen  and  dose  competition  amongst  them  that  there  is  amongst  other 
daasea  of  traders.  A  regulated  company  is,  in  foct,  a  device  for  making  those  engaged  in  a 
particular  branch  of  trade  bear  the  public  or  p<ditical  expenses  incident  to  it,  at  the  same  - 
time  that  it  leavea  them  to  conduct  their  own  bminess  with  their  own  capital,  and  in  their 
«wn  way. 

dhould,  therefore^  government  at  any  time  reftise,  or  be  unable  to  aflToid,  that  protection 
to  those  engaged  in  any  branch  of  trade  which  is  necessacy  to  enable  them  to  carry  it  on, 
tfieir  formation  into  a  ivgulated  company  would  seem  to  be  the  most  judicious  measure  that 
eould  be  adopted ;  inasmuch  as  it  would  obtain  for  them  that  protection  which  is  indispensa- 
Me,  without  encroaching  on  the  freedom  of  uidividual  enterpriM, 

The  African,  the  I^evant,  and  some  other  branches  of  trade,  were  for  a  long  time  conducted 
by  open  or  regulated  companies.  These,  however,  have  been  recently  abolished :  the  African 
Company,  by  the  act  1  4s  3  Geo,  4^  c  38. ;  and  the  Jjevant  Company,  by  the  act  6  Geo.  4. 
e.  39.    The  Rusina  Company  still  exists.— (See  Russia  Coxpant.) 

In  so  for  as  lelatea  to  protection,  it  may  perhaps  he  thought,  for  the  reasons  given  by  Dr. 
Smith,  that  a  joint  stack  company  is  better  calculated  to  afford  it  than  a  regulated  company. 
The  directors  ni  the  latter  having,  Vi,  Smith  alleges,  no  particular  interest  in  the  prosperity 
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nf  the  general  trade  of  the  company,  for  behoof  of  which,  ships  of  war,  fectories,  or  ttidi, 
have  to  be  maintained,  are  apt  to  neg^Iect  them,  and  to  apply  their  whole  energies  to  the  caie 
of  their  own  private  concerns.  But  the  interest  of  the  directors  of  a  joint  stock  company 
arc,  he  contends,  in  a  great  measure  identified  wiih  those  of  the  association.  They  have  no 
private  capital  employed  in  the  trade ;  their  profits  must  depend  upon  the  prudent  and  pro- 
fitable management  of  the  common  stock ;  and  it  may,  therefore,  it  is  argued,  be  fairly  pre* 
Iruraed  that  they  will  be  more  disposed  to  attend  carefully  to  all  the  means  by  which  the 
prosperity  of  the  association  may  be  best  secured.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  ia  seldom 
that  the  directors  of  joint  stock  companies  stop  at  the  proper  point;  having  almost  invariably 
attempted  to  extend  their  commercial  dealings  by  foree^  and  to  become  not  only  mercfaaotg 
but  sovereigns.  Nor  is  this  any  thing  but  what  might  have  been  expected,  seeing  that  the 
consideration  and  extensive  patronage  accruing  from  such  meatttrca  to  the  directors  is  gend* 
rally  of  far  more  importance  to  them  than  a  moderate  inereaae  of  the  dividends  on  their 
stodc.  Whenever  they  have  been  able,  they  have  seldom  scrupled  to  employ  arms  tj>  a<K 
Vance  their  projects ;  and  instead  of  contenting  themselves  with  shops  and  fiurtories,  liava 
constructed  fortifications,  embodied  armies,  and  engaged  in  war«  But  such  has  not  been  the 
case  with  regulated  companies.  The  businesses  under  their  control  have  noilbrmly  been  con- 
ducted in  a  comparatively  frugal  and  parsimonious  manner)  their  eatafaJishmenlA  have  h«eo» 
for  the  most  part,  confined  to  factories ;  and  they  have  rarely,  if  over,  allowed  tbemaelvea 
to  be  seduced  by  schemes  of  conquest  and  dominion. 

And  hence,  considering  them  as  eommerdal  maMfUB^  it  does  not  really  aeem  that  then 
can  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  superiority  of  a  regulated  over  a  joint  atoek  company.  The  Utter 
has  the  defect,  for  which  nothing  almost  can  compensate,  of  tntirtb/  asebtdm^  indimdwd 
enterjtriae  and  eompetiiitm.  When  such  a  company  enjoys  any  peculiar  privilege,  it  natn- 
rally,  in  pursuing  its  own  interest,  endeavours  to  profit  by  it,  how  injurious  aoever  it  may  be 
to  the  public  If  it  have  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  any  particular  country,  or  of  any 
particular  commodity,  it  rarely  'fails,  by  understocking  the  home  and  foreign  markets,  to  s^ 
the  goods  which  it  imports  and  exports  at  ah  artificially  enhanced  price.  It  is  not  its  ctbjeel 
to  employ  a  comparatively  large  capital,  but  to  make  a  large  profit  on  a  oomparatively  small 
capital.  The  conduct  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  in  burning  apices,  that  tlieir  priee 
might  not  be  lowered  by  larger  importations,  Is  an  example  of  the  mode  in  which  such  aaso> 
ciations  uniformly  and,  indeed,  almost  necessarily  act  All  individnals  are  desHrevis  of  obtain- 
ing the  highest  possible  price  for  what  they  have  to  sell ;  and  if  they  are  protected  by  mean* 
of  a  monopoly,  or  an  exclusive  privilege,  firom  the  risk  of  being  undersold  by  others,  they  never 
hesitate  about  raising  the  price  of  their  products  to  the  highest  elevation  that  the  competitioa 
of  the  buyers  will  allow  them ;  and  thua  frequently  realise  the  most  exorbitant  profits. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  advantages,  such  ia  the  negligence,  profiiBion,  and  peculft* 
tion,  inseparable  firom  the  management  of  great  commercial  oompaniea,  that  even  thoee  that 
have  had  the  monopoly  of  the  most  advantageous  branches  of  commerce  have  rarely  been 
able  to  keep  out  of  debt  It  will  be  shown  in  the  artide  East  Istdia  Gompant,  dwt  that 
association  has  lost  by  its  trade;  and  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  aid  derived  from  the  reve* 
nues  of  India,  it  must  long  since  have  ceased  to  exist  To  buy  hn  one  market;  to  sell  with 
profit  in  another ;  to  watch  over  the  perpetually  occurring  variations  in  the  prices,  and  in 
the  supply  and  demand  of  commodities ;  to  suit  with  dexterity  and  judgment  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  goods  to  the  wants  of  each  market ;  and  to  conduct  each  operation  in  the  best 
and  cheapest  manner;  requires  a  degree  of  unremitting  vigilance  and  attention,  which  would 
be  visionary  to  expect  from  the  directors  or  servants  of  a  groat  joint  stock  assodation.  Hence 
it  has  happened,  over  and  over  again,  that  branches  of  commerce  whidi  proved  ruinous  to 
companies,  have  become  exceedingly  profitable  when  carried  on  by  individuals. 

5.  Constitution  of  Companies. — When  application  is  made  to  parliament  for  an  act  Id 
incorporate  a  number  of  individuals  into  a  joint  stock  company  for  the  proeecution  of  any 
useful  undertaking,  care  ought  to  be  taken  not  to  concede  to  them  any  privileges  that  may 
be  rendered  injurious  to  the  public  If  a  company  be  formed  for  the  construction  of  a  dock, 
a  road,  or  a  canal,  it  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  stimulate  individuals  to  engage  in  the  un- 
dertaking, to  give  them  some  peculiar  privileges  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  But  if  othet 
persons  were  to  be  permanently  hindered  fix>m  constructing  new  docks,  or  opening  new  Itnee 
of  communication,  a  lasting  injury  might  be  done  to  the  public  It  may  be  highly  ejtpe- 
dient  to  incorporate  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  water  into  a  city ;  but  supposing 
there  wore  no  springs  in  the  vidnity.  other  than  those  to  whic^  this  company  has  aoquirad  a 
right  they  might  unless  restrained  by  the  act  incorporating  them,  raise  the  price  of  water  to 
an  exorbitant  height ;  and  make  large  profits  for  themselves  at  the  expense  and  to  the  injoiy 
of  the  public  In  all  cases  of  this  sort;  and  in  the  case,  indeed,  of  all  joint  shick  oompaniee 
established  for  the  formation  of  canals,  railroads,  dec ;  it  would  be  sound  policy  to  limit  the 
rates  charged  for  their  services,  or  on  'account  of  the  waten  ships,  goods,  dec  conveyed  by 
thdr  means,  and  also  to  limit  the  dividends, or  to  fix  a  majcimum  beyond  which  they  should 
not  be  augn«ented :  enacting,  that  if  the  rates  charged  by  the  company  produce  more  than 
iuffident  to  pay  the  maximum  tale  of  dmdend,  and  to  defray  the  wear  and  (ear  of  the  atjiie- 
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dnct,  canal,  ^(cc,  they  shall  he  allowed  to  nAnee  them  till  they  ^nly  yield  this  nrach ;  and, 
in  ^e  event  of  their  declining  to  do  ro,  that  the  whole  sarplus  above  paying^  the  dividend 
shall  be  applied  to  purchase  up  tho  stock  of  the  association,  so  that  ultimately  the  charges  on 
account  of  dividends  may  be  entirely  abolished-  Had  this  principle  been  acted  upon  when 
canals  first  began  to  be  formed  in  England,  the  carriage  of  goods  conveyed  by  some  of  the 
most  important  lines  uf  oommunitation  would  now  have  cost  almost  nothing ;  and  this  de* 
flinible  lemtt  night  have  been  accomplished  in  the  way  now  soggt^r.ted,  without,  wc  believe, 
Atminishing  in  any  degree  the  number  of  thoM  undertakings.  There  ere  few  who,  at  the 
time  they  engage  in  such  enterprises,  suppose  that  they  will  yield  more  than  10  or  1*2  per 
oent ;  and  vast  numbers  will  always  be  disposed  to  engage  in  them,  if  there  be  an^  roasonci- 
Me  prospect  of  their  yielding  this  much.  Now,  when  such  is  the  case,  is  it  not  the  duty  of 
goveroment  to  provide,  in  the  event  of  the -undertaking  becoming  in  an  unexpected  and  trn- 
umtai  degree  profitahU,  that  the  public  should  derive  some  advantage  from  it  1  This  is  not 
a  case  in  which  competition  can  reduce  profits  to  the  common  level.  The  best,  perhaps  the 
only  practicable,  line  for  a  canal  or  railroad  between  any  two  places  will  be  appnipriated  by 
those  who  are  first  in  the  field ;  who  thui,  in  fact,  obtain  a  natuml  monopoly  of  which  they 
cannot  be  deprived :  and  hence  the  advantage  of  limiting  the  charges  and  dividends :  with* 
out  discouraging  enterprise,  it  afibrds  a  security  that  private  individuals  shall  not  reap  an 
onnsnal  and  nntooked  for  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  public 

In  all  those  cases  in  which  companiee  are  formed  for  the  prosecution  of  undertakint^^  that 
may  be  carried  on,  with  equal  advantage  to  the  public,  by  individuals ;  or  where  thorc  are 
no  vefy  considerable  difficulties  to  overcome,  or  risks  to  encounter;  they  ought  to  enjoy  no 
privilege  whatever,  but  ahonkd  be  reganied,  in  every  point  of  view,  as  if  they  were  mero  in- 
dividuals. 

For  acconnts  of  the  principal  joint  stock  and  regnlated  companies  established  in  this 
country,  seethe  articles  Bavk  or  EsroLiiro,  Docks,  Bast  Ixdia  Coxpastt,  Iitsubavce, 
RvssiA  CoxpA^r,  ^.  &c. 

6.  Companiea  en  Oommendite.'^ln  France  there  is  a  sort  of  companies  denominated 
9oeUt^  en  eommttndite,  A  society  of  this  description  con^tists  of  one  or  more  partners, 
Uable,  without  limitation,  for  the  debts  of  the  company ;  and  one  or  more  partners,  or  eom- 
wtandiioiret,  liable  only  to  the  extent  of  the  fnnde  they  have  subscribed.  A  commnndUaire 
mast  not,  however,  take  any  part  in  the  bunness  of  the  company  \  if  he  do  this,  he  loses  his 
inviolability,  and  makes  himself  responsible  for  tho  debts  of  the  association.  The  names  of 
tiiepartoen  in  such  societiea  must  be  published,  and  the  amount  of  the  sums  contributed  by 
the  commanditaires. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  introduce  partnerships  of  this  sort  into  this  country ;  but  it  seems 
very  doubtful  whether  any  thing  wcHild  be  gained  by  such  a  measure.  Partnerships  en 
et^mmandUe  may  be  very  easily  abused  or  rendered  a  means  of  defrauding  the  public.  It  is 
qnite  visionary  to  imagtine  that  the  eomnumdlkdre^  can  be  prevented  from  indirectly  infiu- 
•ttcing  the  other  partners;  and  supposing  ^  coUusioQ  to  exist  amongst  them,  it  might  be 
possible  for  them  to  divide  large  sums  as  profit,  when,  perhaps,  they  had  really  sustained  a 
km ;  and  to  have  the  books  of  the  association  so  contrived,  that  it  might  he  very  difficult  to 
detect  the  fraud.    This,  it  is  alleged,  is  by  no  means  a  rare  occurrence  in  France. 

7.  C'voie  Companiea^  of  Cof7>oraf<oftr.—- Exclusive  of  the  companies  previously  mentioned, 
a  namber  of  ancient  companies  or  corporations  exist  in  this  and  most  other  European  coun- 
triea,  the  members  of  which  enjoy  certain  political  as  well  as  commerrial  privileges.  When 
the  feudal  system  began  to  be  subverted  by  the  estalilishmcnt  of  good  order  and  reprular  go- 
wtrament  in  the  towns,  the  inhabitants  were  divided  into  certain  trades  or  corporations  by 
which*  the  magistrates  and  other  functionaries  were  chosen.  The  membeni  of  thoso  tmdes, 
nr  corponrtions,  partly  to  enhance  the  value  of  their  privileges,  and  partly  to  provide  a  re- 
source, in  case  of  advereity,  for  themselves,  acquired  or  usurped  the  power  of  enacting  by- 
laws regulating  the  admission  of  new  members,  and  at  the  same  time  set  about  providing  a 
fhn4  ^  the  support  of  such  as  accident  or  misfortune  might  reduce  to  a  state  of  iiulia;ence. 
Hence  the  origin  of  apprenticeships,  the  refusal  to  allow  any  one  not  a  memlier  of  a  corpora- 
tion to  carry  on  any  business  wtthiit  the  precincts  of  any  town  corporate,  and  the  vnrious 
regulations  that  had  to  be  submitted  to,  and  the  fee^  that  hud  to  he  paid  by  the  daimanti  for 
inrolment  in  corporations.  For  a  lengthened  period  these  privileges  and  rcgukiionf;  were 
very  oppressive.  Within  the  last  century,  however,  their  influence  has  been  progressively 
diminisiiing.  In  France,  where  the  abuses  inseparable  from  the  system  had  att:>ined  to  a 
▼ery  great  height,  it  was  entirely  swept  off  by  the  Revolution  :  and  though  corpoMtiorts  still 
exist  in  Ibis  country,  they  have  been  stripped  of  their  peculiar  franchises ;  and  should  now, 
for  the  most  part,  be  regarded  more,  perhaps,  in  the  light  of  charitable  than  of  political  insti- 
tutions.- It  would  be  well,  however,  were  they  reduced  entirely  to  the  former  chanicier; 
and  were  the  few  political  and  commercial  privileges,/which  they  still  enjoy,  communicated 
to  the  rest  of  the  cttiaens.  At  their  fint  institution,  and  for  some  time  afUr,  corporations, 
oomidered  as  political  bodies^  ware  probably  useful:  but  such  is  no  longer  the  case;  and  in 
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•o&r  w  limy  sow  poanM  uf  ipeeSal  immimifiw,  they  teod  to  oliilnict  UiBt&eoeoMptlitiqft 
&at  ii  to  adYUitageoiM. 

The  IbUowing  extract  from  a  Retort  en  ike  Comment  wui  ManufadmtM  oftkt  IMikd 
SUda^  drawn  up  hf  Albert  Cralhtm,  £eq^  then  woatbuj  of  the  Trewoiy,  awl  laid  ber»re 
CongieM  m  1816,  aels  the  ■aperior  advantagw  verahmg  from  the  anreBtiicted  freedom  of  ia* 
dofltry  in  a  very  rtiiking  point  of  view.  **  No  canae,'*  aaya  he,  **  has,  periiape*  mora  |ao- 
moted  in  ereiy  respect  the  general  improveniMit  of  the  Uniied  Slaftea,  than  the  abance  of 
those  systems  of  internal  lewlrirtion  and  monopoly  which  coptinne  lo  disfigvra  ifaa  eMa  of 
society  in  other  conntries.  No  laws  exiet  hem.  diraetly  or  induvcfljr,  oonfining  man  to  a 
perticubu  oecopatioQ  or  plaoa»or  eulndinf  any  cittaso  from  any  branch  ha  aH7»at  any  tims^ 
think  proper  to  ponoe.  ladastiy  is»  in  every  raspect,  fiee  and  nnfrMerad ;  cveiy  spaoiea  of 
trade,  coomiepos,  and  pvofiesaon«  and  manofiftetnn,  being  equally  open  to  aiUnaMMi/  ivfiisr^ 
ing  any  rtgular  apprentieahip,  adminiont  or  Uemee,  Henea  the  improvement  of  Ameciea 
has  not  been  conmied  to  the  improvamsnt  of  her  agricohaie,  and  to  the  n^kid  fotautioa  and 
eettlement  of  new  states  in  the  wiideinew;  bot  bar  citianis  have  extended  tbeir  oeouneree  to 
every  part  of  the  globe,  and  cany  on  with  eompleto  oooosm  even  those  branehes  lor  which  a 
monopoly  had  heietofore  been  considered  essentially  neoeosaiy.'' 

There  is  in  Bee^»  Cyelopmdia,  aitkle  Company^  a  list  of  the  difierant  Civic  Companiea 


belonging  to  the  City  of  London,  in  which  the  perioda  of  their  iacorpoiaiiBii,  and  i 
other  important  paitieulara  with  nepect  to  aeveral  of  them,  are  specified. 

C0MPA89  (Ger.^MXom/HiM;  J)u. Zeehompoi /  Da-fiotatomfMrn/  %^Sgimmpm»{ 
Fr.  BousBok,  Ctnnpai  de  mert  It  Bumeh  /  8p.  Aguja  dt  mortar  g  Port.  Cooqmjmo  dt 
marear  /  Ros.  Kompam  korebtlniU),  or  aaaiiner's  eompass,  an  mstrvnent  oompooed  of  a 
needle  and  card,  by  which  the  ship's  coniae  is  directed.  The  needle,  with  little  vaiiilioi^ 
always  piMnts  towards  the  north,  and  henoe  the  mode  of  steering  by  the  oompaas. 

The  common  opinion  is  that  the  eompam  was  nivented  by  Flavio  Gioia,  a  citiaen  of  Iha 
once  famous  rspubfic  of  Amalphi,  very  near  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  D& 
Robertson  has  adopted  this  opinion,  sod  lagwto  that  oootempoiary  historians  furnish  ao  da» 
tails  as  to  the  lile  of  a  man  to  wboee  geniua  society  is  so  deeply  indebted4---(iCs^</^aMr«M^ 
vol  L  p.  47.  8vo  ed.)  But  though  CKoia  n»y  have  made  improvemants  on  the  compoai^  it 
has  been  shown  that  he  has  no  claim  to  be  considered  as  its  discoverer.  Passagw  have  bans 
prodoced  from  wiiten  who  flourished  more  thaa  a  oentory  before  Gioia,  in  which  the  p<^ 
buri^  of  the  needle,  when  touched  by  Uie  magnet,  ia  disthictly  painted  out  Not  aniy,  how* 
ever,  had  this  singular  property  been  discovered,  but  also  ito  applioation  to  the  pvrposas  af 
navigation,  long  previonaJY  to  the  fourteenth  century.  OU  French  writon  have  been  qnoCai 
(Mttcfherion*9  Aimah  of  Commerce,  anno  ISOO;  Bee$*a  Cydopmdia),  that  seem  fully  to 
astabluh  this  foct  But  whatever  doubts  may  exist  with  respect  to  them,  cannot  afiect  the 
passages  which  the  learned  Spanish  antiquary,  Don  Antonio  de  Capmany  (  Ques^'onet  Criii^ 
COS,  pp.  73—132^,  has  given  from  a  work  of  the  fomous  Raymond  Lnlly  (De  Cootemph* 
tione)  published  m  1273.  In  one  plaoe  LuUy  says,  **  as  the  needle,  when  touched  by  tha 
magnet,  naturally  turns  to  the  north**  (eieut  ociM  per  nahsmm  virUtur  ad  mptentrionem 
dwn  ait  taeta  a  magnett).  This  is  conclusive  aa  to  the  author's  acquaintance  with  the  po- 
larity of  the  needle ;  and  the  following  passage  from  the  same  woik^-*'  aa  the  nautical  Heedii 
directo  mariners  in  their  navigation,*'  {maU  aeu$  wnUim  dirigU  marinarioe  m  sua  naoig»^ 
Hone,  4^)  is  no  lees  conclusive  as  to  Its  being  used  by  sailoia  in  regulating  their  oouisob 
There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  mode  in  which  the  needle  Raymond  Lully  had  in 
view  was  made  use  of.  It  has  been  sufficiently  eataUiahed — (see  the  authorities  alreafy 
referred  to,  and  Azuni,  Diuertation  eur  VOrigme  de  la  BottfS0/e,)--^that  it  was  usual  to 
float  the  needle,  by  means  of  a  straw,  on  ^  sorlaoe  of  a  baon  of  water ;  and  Caf>niaay 
contends  that  we  are  indebted  to  Gioia  for  the  card,  and  the  method  now  followed  of  sns» 
pending  the  needle ;  impmvemants  which  have  given  to  the  compass  all  its  eonvenieae% 
and  a  very  large  portion  of  its  utility.  But  this  part  of  his  Dimertation,  though  eqoally 
learned  and  ingenious,  is  by  no  means  so  satisfactory  as  the  other.  It  is  difBcult  to  oonosivft 
how  mariners  at  sea  could  have  availed  themselves  of  a  floating  needle ;  hot,  however  this 
may  be,  it  seems  moat  probable  that  Gioia  had  eonsidarebly  improved  the  oonstruciion  of 
the  compass ;  and  that,  the  Amalphitans  having  been  the  fir^t  to  introduce  it  to  general  usfl^ 
he  was,  with  excusable  partiah^r*  represented  ij  them,  and  subsequently  regarded  by  other% 
as  its  inventor. 

The  reader  will  not  consider  these  details  out  of  place  in  a  work  on  commerce,  which  tha 
compass  has  done  so  much  to  extend.  **  Its  discovery,"  to  borrow  the  language  of  Mr.  Maiv 
pherson,  **  has  given  birth  to  a  new  era  ui  the  history  of  commeree  and  navigation.  Tha 
former  it  has  extended  to  every  shore  of  the  globe,  and  increased  and  multiplted  ita  opera* 
tiona  and  beneficial  effects  in  a  degree  which  was  not  conceivable  by  those  who  lived  in  tiia 
earlier  ages.  The  latter  it  has  rendered  expeditious,  and  comparatively  aafB,  by  enabling 
the  navigator  to  launch  out  upon  the  ocean  firee  from  the  danger  of  rocks  and  shoals.  By 
the  use  of  this  noble  iostramenty  tha  whole  worbi  has  beoa«e  one  vaatooauneraaloomniatt 
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weaUh,  the  moat  dbtant  inbabitantB  of  the  earth  are  broaght  togedier  for  their  mataal  tArmO' 
tege,  ancient  prejadicea  are  obliterated,  aiid  mankind  are  civiliaed  and  enlightened." — (Vol. 
i  p.  3660 

COMPOSITION,  in  commerce,  commonly  tmpliea  the  dividend  or  ram  pud  by  an  insol* 
vent  debtor  to  hiewcreditoia,  and  accepted  by  tiiem  in  payment  for  their  debli. 

CONEY  WOOL  (Ger.  Kaninehenwolk  /  Du.  Konynhairt  Fr.  PoUdt  lapin  ,  It  Peh 
di  ContgUo  /  8p.  Conetuna),  the  fhr  of  rabbita.  Thia  article  ia  extensively  used  in  the  hat 
manafiustate ;  and  beaidee  tM  huge  sui^liea  raiaed  at  home,  a  great  deal  is  imported.  The 
fanpofta  uaually  range  Ihim  about  800,000  to  about  600,000  akina  a  year;  but,  in  183I» 
Ihev  exceeded  900,000,  while,  fai  1827,  they  were  only  197,000. 

CONSTANTINOl^LE,  formeriy  the  me^potia  of  the  Eaateni,  aa  tt  atill  is  of  the  Tui1e» 
idi  Empire,  ia  «tuated  on  a  triangular  point  of  land,  on  -the  European  side  of  the  Sea  of 
Mannara  (Propontis),  at  the  point  where  it  nnitea  with  the  Boaphoraa,  or  channel  leading 
to  the  Bli£h  8ea,  in  iaL  41<*  {/  l^'  N^  loo.  9SP  69"  S''  E.  Populatioa  variously  estimated 
at  from  800,000  to  600,000,  but  believed,  by  the  beat  audiorities,  to  be  about  400,000.  The 
Mtuation  of  thia  renowned  city  ia,  in  a  oemmercial  point  of  view,  one  of  the  finest  imaginable, 
Standing  on  the  narrow  atraits  unking  the  Mediterranean  and  Enxine  Seas,  she  at  onoe 
eommm^a,  and  ia  the  enirep6i  for,  the  oommerM  between  them,  llie  harbour,  whence  the 
Turhish  court  haa  taken  the  appellation  of  the  dob&ne  Porta,  ia  moat  excellent  It  consista 
af  an  extenaive  inlet  or  ann  of  the  aea,  stretching  along  the  north-east  side  of  the  ctty» 
which  it  divides  from  the  auhitfbe  of  Galata  and  Pera.  It  baa  aufficient  depth  of  water  to 
float  the  largeat  ships,  and  can  accommodate  more  than  1,000  aail.  The  atrong  current  that 
•eto  through  the  Bosphorua  into  the  Sea  of  Marmara  strikes  againat  Seraglio  Point-~(8eo 
Plan);  a  part  of  the  vrafeer,« being  in  eonseqnenee  forced  into  the  harbour,  runs  along  its 
■outh-westem  aide  in  the  direction  marked  by  the  arrowa— (see  Plan),— till,  arriving  at  its 
extremity,  it  escapee  by  the  oppoaite  side.  In  the  middle  the  water  is  MiO.  On  leaving  the 
poit,  it  is  noceasary  to  keep  well  over  to  the  northern  ode ;  tat  otherwiae  the  ship  might  be 
taken  by  the  eurrent,  aad  driven  on  Seraglio  Point  It  may  be  worth  while,  however,  to 
lemark,  that  notwidistandtng  thia  inconvenience*  the  current  haa  been  of  aignal  service  to 
^  dty,  bv  soooring  the  harbour,  and  cairying  away  tiie  filth  and  ballaat  by  which  it  muat 
otherwiae  have  been  long  sinoe  choked  up^  n»  distanee  acrosa  from  Seraglio  Point  to  the 
appoeite  robuib  of  Scutari,  on  the  Asiatic  coast  is  rather  more  than  an  English  mile.  Within 
leas  than  i  of  a  mile  of  the  latter  ia  a  rocky  islet,  upon  which  Is  a  tower  and  light-house, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Tower  of  Leandor.  Foreignen  rerfde  in  Galata,  Pera,  and  the 
anburba  on  the  eaalem  aide  of  the  harbour ;  and  it  ia  there,  consequently,  that  the  principal 
InMie  of  the  plaoeia  earned  on.    The  qnaya  are  good,  and  ahipa  lie  dose  alongside. 

Hie  Bosphorua,  or  channel  of  Conatantinople,  mna  in  a  N.  £.  by  N.  direction  ifbont  15 
vuiea,  varying  in  breadth  from  1^  to  ^  mile.  It  ia  awept  by  a  rapid  eurrent  which  it  requiree 
m  brisk  gale  to  atom,  and  haa  threughont  a  great  depth  of  water.  The  Helleepont  or  strait 
9i  the  DardaneUea,  leading  from  the  Archi^ago  to  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  ia  about  18  leagues 
in  length.  Ita  dtreetion  ia  nearly  N.  E.  Where  narrowed  it  ia  little  more  than  a  mils 
•eroaa.    {t  alao  ia  awept  by  a  atrong  current,  and  haa  deep  water  throughout 

The  aulijoined  plan  of  part  of  Canatentinople  and  iti  port  is  copied,  without  reduction, 
ftom  the  beautifril  plan  of  the  city  and  Bosphorua,  dmwn  and  engnv^  by  M.  Meraoff 
Robert  of  Munich,  and  pubKahed  by  Mr.  WiUe,  of  thia  city. 

Nothing  can  be  more  impoaang  than  the  appearance  of  the  city  when  aeen  from  the  8ea» 
tnt  on  landing  the  iDosloii  vaniahea;  The  atreeta  are  nareew,  daik,  fl^paved  and  irregular. 
Owing  to  the  want  of  any  ellective  system  of  police,  and  of  the  moat  ordinaiy  attention  to 
^aanKneaa,  they  are  extremely  filthy  \  and  are  iniealed  with  heida  of  dogt,  and  also  with  rats, 
which  perform  the  functione  of  aeavengera.  The  houaee  are  mostly  built  of  wood,  and  firca 
are  very  frequent  Moat  of  theae  happen  deaignedly ;  Ute  burning  of  a  few  hundred  housea 
befaig  deemed  the  readieat  and  moat  eflectoal  meana  of  making  the  government  aware  of  the 
public  diaaatiafiietian,  and  of  procuring  a  redwaa  of  griaifancea  i 

JMrasf .— Aeeouats  are  kept  la  piastres  of  40  paras,  or  1)0  aspers.  Tbe  Tarkiib  eoia  bat  been  so 
aneh  defraded,  tbat  the  piastre,  wbkh  a  ftw  yean  ayo  was  worth  9§.  sterling.  If  now  worth  little 
asore  tban  4^    A  bag  of  silver  (krf^r)  ■■  900  piastres,  and  a  bag  of  geld  {kitu}  *  10,000  piastres. 

Wiifktt  mni  JMMntrM.— The  eoniinerclsl  welgbts  are~*]70  drama  «  I  mttolo ;  1-179  rottoli »  1  olcs  | 

•  okce  -  1  bataasji }  *l\  batmans  *•  1  qtitntal  or  caataro  ->  1M'4S7  (Iftii  very  aearly)  lbs.  avoirdupois 

•  M-1S7  kUograauDos  «*  110597  lbs.  of  Baaiburgh.  Tbe  qalntal  of  cotton  la  45  okes  -  1*27*)  lbs.  avoir- 
4apoIs. 

The  pik,  or  pike.  Is  of  two  sorts,  the  greater  and  the  less.  The  greater,  eallad  haUbi  or  mr$thim  uped 
ha  tha  aneasaremeBt  of  tUks  and  woalleos.  Is  very  near  ^  inches  (w-9) .  The  leuer  celled  emdeat,  used 
ta  the  Bieasartng  of  cottons,  carpets,  Ac.  •  XI  inches.  Hence  100  loaf  pifcs  *>  77*409  Bngllflh  yards, 
•ad  100  short  pika  «  76*1M  do.  Bvi  in  oidlaary  eoauaerelal  agklre;  tha  pUE  is  esthnated  at  I  cf  aa 
Bn^lttli  vafd 

Com  is  BMMured  by  the  HOotixi  kOltu  -  0  Ml  of  a  Wlachester  bosbel }  Ot  kisloa  -*  I  qaaner.  Tha 
/•rfia->4kialoa. 

Oil  aad  other  llqalds  are  eold  by  the  afcia  or  aiefer  •  1  aelkm  9  piata  EagHsb  wlae  nesMre.  Tbe 
atom  of «a  ehoald  weifh  8  okes.— (JVkUMOmiUr  and  Or. AUg .) 

The  Ptri  Chargu  en  aecoaat  of  English  veseela  ia  tbe  harbours  of  the  (htottan  eaipire  are  fixed  by 
treaty  at  30O  asperoi  aettkar  more  nor  leaa. 
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Rfftrences  f«  PiA7>.~A,  Seraflio  Tnint ;  B,  Gulaia ;  C.  Scntarl  i  D,  Tower  and  ligMhouaa  of  Le&a- 
der.    Tbe  urrow  sliuvvs  tbe  direcUon  of  tbe  current*.    The  soiindliigi  are  in  fiitlionu. 

TradAt  4^. — Owing  to  the  vicioms  institutions  of  the  Turks  and  tlie  disorgftmsed  state  of 
the  empire,  the  trado  of  Constantinople  is  very  far  from  being  so  extensive  as  might  be  sup- 
posed from  its  sitiiation  ahd  population.  The  imports  conaiet  of  com,  iron,  timber,  tailow, 
and  furs,  principally  from  the  Black  Sea;  and  of  cotton  stufis  and  yarn,  tin,  1 1n  plates,  wool- 
lens, silks,  outiery,  watches  aod  ^weliery,  paper,  glass,  furniture,  iudigo,  cochin^,  &c.  from 
England  and  other  European  countries.  Corn  and  cofTeo  are  imported  from  Alexandria ; 
but  a  good  deal  of  Brazil  and  West  India  cofiec  is  also  imported,  partlculariy  in  American 
bottoms.  Sugar  is  partly  importad  from  the  East^  but  principally  from  the  West  Indies. 
Tlic  exports  are  yeiy  trifling,  consisting  of  silk,  carpets,  hides,  wool,  goats'  hair,  potaehai^ 
wax,  galls,  bullion  ai^  diamrmds,  add  a  iisw  other  articles.    Ships  canying  goods  to  Coa* 
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mntinople,  either  retam  in  biJIaflt,  dt  get  retam  cargoes  at  Smyrna,  Odessa,  Salonica,  dcc^ 
on  which  places  they  frequently  procure  bills  at  Constantinople.  Trade  is  chiefly  in  tho 
bands  of  Kngiish,  French,  jand  other  European  merchants  (denominated  Franks)  and  of 
Armenians  and  Greeks.  Bargains  are  negotiated  on  their  account  by  Jew  brokers,  some  of 
whom  are  rich. 

Commercial  Policy  of  the  T^ka* — It  is  singular  that  as  respects  commerce,  the  policy 
e(  the  Turkish  government,  whether  originating  in  design  or  carelessness,  is  entitled  to  the 
Highest  praise.  **  No  restrictions^"  says  Mr.  Thornton,  **  are  kid  on  commerce,  except  in 
#he  instance  of  a  general  prohibition  of  exporting  the  articles  necessary  for  the  support  of 
lionian  lifo  to  foreign  countries,  especially  from  the  capital,  where  alone  it  is  rigorously 
anibrced;  and  this  impoUtie  restraint  will  no  doubt  be  removed  when  the  Turkish  go- 
7*emment  shall  become  sensible,  that  whatis  inteoded  as  the  means  of  securing  abundance, 
?%  in  fact,  the  sole  cause  of  that  scarcity  which  is  sometime^  experienced.  With  this  one 
izoeption,  commerce  is  perfectly  free  and  unfettered.  .  Every  article  of  fereign  or  domestio 
{Towth  or  roanufeotttie  is  conveyed  into  every  port,  and  over  every  province,  without  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates^  after  payment  of  the  duties.  On  this  subject  I 
fpeak  from  actual  experience,  and  may  appeal  to  every  foreign  or  native  meidiant  in  Tur* 
key  foniugenend  tnith.**-*(Pre««i/  StaU  of  Turkty,  vol.  i.  p.  82.) 

The  dnties,  too,  are  extremely  moderate^  being  only  three  per  cent  on  imports,  and  as 
Bineh  on  exports  \  so  that  in  almost  all-  that  relates  to  her  commercial  regulations,  Turkey 
is  entitled  to  read  a  lesson  to  the  most  civilisod  European  powers ;  and  this  she  has  done  in 
a  very  able  manner,  in  an  offidal  paper  published  in  the  Moniieur  Ottoman,  in  September, 
1832.     We  extract  a  few  paragraphs  from  this  very  interesting  document. 

•*  It  fa  recognised  throughout  Etirnpe  that  it  would  be  «9«fal  to  the  jreat  msjoritT  to  substituU,  for 
the  aystftin  of  praliibiiiniis,  that  of  liberty,  wliich  theoretical  nien  advocate ;  the  difficulty  is,  to  find 
Bieans  tusepATate  th«  future  from  the  pust  without  a  violent  rupture.  Hmice  the  difficulties  of  povern- 
Inent  in  satisfying  ail  the  exipencies  of  ain'icultare,  indnniry,  and  commerce,  driven  in  a  circle  where 
ever^  measure  in  favour  of 'one,  nets  Imniediately  tn  an  inverse  sense  on  the  other.  The  endeavour 
is  vain  to  establish,  betwesn  so  many  mtMswg  interests,  a  factitious  equilibrium  whieh  absolute  liberty 
of  exchange  alone  can  give. 

**  Thus,  one  of  the  most  important  nnesllons  which  occuplca  the  meditation  of  statesmen  !n  Europe, 
Is,  to  discover  how  the  palings  which  pen  cooimercs  up  tn  narrow  spaces  may  be  thrown  down  with- 
out shorks  that  might  endanger  public  nrder. 

,  *'Good  sense,  tolerance,  and  hodpit^ility,  have  long  ago  done  for  the  Ottoman  empire,  what  the 
oth«r  states  of  Europe  are  endeavouring  to  effect  By  more  or  less  hnppy  political  coniblnaiiona. 
Rincetbs  throne  of  the  sultans  has  been  elevated  at  Constantinople,  eommeroidl  pirohibillons  have  been 
frnkfiown  »  they  opjned  all  the  ports  of  their  empire  (o  the  coiiioierce,  to  the  manufactures,  to  the  ter- 
ritory produce  of  the  Occident,  or,  to  s^y  better,  of  the  whnlu  world.  Liberty  of  commerce  has 
reigned  here  without  limits,  as  large,  as  extended  as  it  was  possible  to  be. 

** Never  Irns  the  divan  dreamed,  under  any  pretext  of  national  interest,  or  even  of  reciprocity,  of 
restrictiug  tlmt  facuUv  which  iias  been  exer<4isid,  and  is  to  this  day,  in  the  most. unlimited  sense,  by 
all  ihc  nations  who  wish  to  furnish  a  portion  of  the  consHmption  of  this  vast  empire,  apd  to  share  in 
the  produce  of  its  territory. 

**  Here  every  object  of  ecobanga  to  admitted^  and  circHlates  without  meeting  any  obstacle  otbef 
than  the  payment  of  an  infinitely  small  portion  of  the  value  to  the  Custom-house.  The  chimera  of  a 
balance  of  trade  never  entered  into  heads  sensible  enough  not  to  dream  of  calculating  whether  there 
was  motit  profit  in  bnyingor  selflng.  Thus  the  markets  of  Turkey,  supplied  from  all  countries,  refus- 
ing no  objects  which  mercantile  spisit  puts  In  eitoalaiion,  and  imposing  no  charge  on  the  vessels  that 
transport  tl)em,are  seldom  or  never  tlie  scenes  of  those  disordered  niovemeiUs  occasipntd  by  the  sud« 
dec  deficiency  of  snch  or  such  merchandise,  which,  exorbitantly  raising  prices,  are  the  scourges  of  tho 
lower  ord«*rs,  hy  unsettling  their  habits,  and  by  inflicting  privations.  From  the  system  of  restrictions 
and  prohibitions  adse  those  devouring  tides  and  ebbs  which  sweei^  away  iu  a  day  the  labour  of  years, 
and  convert  commerce  into  a  career  of  alarms  and  fierpetual  dangers.  In  Turkey,  where  this  system 
does  not  exist,  these  disastrous  efl'ects  are  unknown. 

'*  The  extreme  ntoderaiion  of  the  duties  is  the  complement  of  this  r«'ginie  of  commercial  liberty  z 
and  in  no  p<irii<»n  of  the  globe  are  the  oflieers  charged  with  the  collect  ion,  of  more  confiding  facility 
for  the  valuations,  and  of  so  decidedly  conciliatory  a  spirit  in  every  transaction  regarding  commerce. 

^*  Away  with  the  supposition  that  these  facilities  granted  to  strangers  are  concessions  extorted  from 


weakness !  The  dales  of  tho  contracts  termed  capitulations,  which  estahlish  the  rights  actually  en- 
joyed by  foreign  merchants,  recall  periods  at  which  the  Mussulman  power  was  altogether  predomi- 
nant in  Europe.    Tho  first  capitulation  wliich  Prance  obtained  was  in  1535,  front  Soliman  the  Canonist 


(the  Magnificent).  The  dispositions  of  tliose  contracts  have  become  antiquated,  the  fund.imeutal 
princfples  remain.  Thns  900  years  ago,  the  sultans,  by  an  act  of  munificence  and  of  reason,  antici- 
pated the  most  ardent  desires  of  civiiised  Jiurops,  and  proclaimed  unlimited  freedom  of  commerce." 

Did  the  policy  of  Turkey  in  other  respects  harmonise  with  this,  she  would  be  one  of  the 
most  civilised  and  powei^l  of  nations;  instead  of  being  one  of  the  most  abject  and  degraded. 
Unfortunatcl^r,  however,  tbis  is  very  fer  from  being  the  case.  Tyranny,  eorruptton,  and 
Inaecurity  universally  prevail.  "The  cultivator  of  the  soil  Is  ever  a  helpless  prey  to  injus- 
liee  and  apjMrawion.  The  government  agents  have  to  sofier  in  their  turn  ftom  the  cruelty 
•nd  rapacity  of  which  they  themselves  have  been  guihy ;  and  Uie  mannfaeturerhas  to  bear 
his  full  share  of  the  common  insecurity:  he  is  fixed  to4he  spot  and  catmot  escape  the  grasp 
of  the  local  governor.  The  raw  material  monopolised  by  a  bey  or  ay  an,  may  be  forced  upon 
him  at  a  higher  price  than  he  could  purchase  it  himself,  and  peihaps  of  inferior  quality , 
fines  may  be  imposed  upon  him,  he  may  be  taken  for  forced  laliour,  or  troops  may  be  quap> 
tared  on  his  workshop."^— ^C/ir<^Arfrf  on  Turkey  and  its  Resource^  p.  wy 

This  miserable  system  has  overspread  soma  of  the  fairest  provinces  oS  Europe  and  Asia 
with  bubarinn^--iiinMd  iSbmx  citieainto  vitiagee;  and  their  imlacea  inta  oottages :  bat  tb« 
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degndifioii  ia  which  tfaej  are  inTohrcd,  woold  have  been  ettD  more  complete,  but  for  tba 
freedom  of  commerce  they  have  always  enjoyed.  Thii  has  tended  to  keep  alive  the  aeeda 
cf  indoftiy,  and  to  counteract  the  destructive  influence  of  oppression  and  insecurity.  Had 
their  intercourse  wtih  foreignen  been  either  prohibited,  or  placed  under  oppressive  restrio- 
tions,  the  barbariam  of  Turkey  woukl  have  been  completed,  and  it  b  difficult  to  suppose  thaA 
there  couki  have  been  either  wealth  or  industry  in  the  empire. 

TVn/e  of  Turkey  tviik  Engitmd.-^Thb  trade  between  this  country  and  Toifcey  is  of 
much  greater  value  and  importance  than  is  genenlly  supposed;  and  appears  to  besusoiaptibli 
of  an  almost  indefinite  increase.  Cotton  stuA  und  twist  are  the  gnat  articles  of  expoit 
from  Great  Britain  to  Turkey ;  and  notwithstanding  the  oonvulssd  and  diatractsd  state  of  tiM 
latter  during  the  last  5  yean,  ahe  has  eontinued  to  take  off  a  rapidly  increasing  aoHNiat 
of  these  staple  articles.  In  18tA,  for  example,  we  exported  direct  for  Turkey,  (indudiof 
what  is  now  the  kingdom  of  Greece),  13,074,000  yanls  of  cotton  doth,  and  446,463  l\m, 
of  cotton  twist;  whereas,  in  1681,  we  exported  to  Turkey  (exdnaive  of  the  Morea), 
24,566,000  yards  of  doth,  and  1,73(^,760  lbs.  of  twist,  being  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per 
cent  in  the  exports  of  stuA,  and  of  400  per  cent  in  those  of  yam !  The  Turkish  man»» 
foctures  of  mudins,  gmghams,  bandkerdiiefr,  doe.  have  snflered  severdy  from  this  exfraoiw 
dinary  importation  c?  British  goods}  so  much  so,  that  of  600  kxnns  for  nualtna  faudly 
employed  in  Scutari  in  1612,only  40  remained  in  1831 ;  and  of  2,000  weaving  estabEsb- 
inentB  in  Toumovo,  at  the  former  epoch,  there  were  only  200  at  the  latter  !^-(KrouAgi< 
on  Turkey,  4&  p*  150.)  But  the  great  eonaumption  of  Turkey  oonslsU  of  coarse  nomo* 
made  fiibrics ;  and  we  are  aasured  by  the  very  intdligent  author  now  reforred  to^  that  tfaia 
great  branch  has  not  been  sendbly  afiected  by  our  imports.  Hitherto^  hideed,  they  barb 
been  principally  intended  for  the  wedthier  part  of  this  ooinmuni^;  but  as  cottons  aim 
oniversaHy  worn  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  trade  will  not  attain  to  any  thing  fike  tbi 
extent  to  which  it  may  be  carried,  till  we  sup{dy  the  peassntiy  with  the  stufib  suitable  for 
their  use.  It  ia  creditable  to  the  disoemmentof  the  Americans,  that  they  were  the  first  t* 
perodve  the  supernr  importance  of  this  class  of  costomers,  and  to  set  about  aoppiying  them 
with  coarse  unbleached  stufis.  The  Manchester  manufoetitrefa  immediately  followed  in  tlM 
same  track,  and  with  signal  sucoessi  Plain  goods  now  form  the  half  of  our  investments  for 
Turkey ;  and  it  is  imposdble,  seeing  the  extent  to  whidi  artidee  of  this  sort  are  made  not 
of  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and,  indeed,  of  the  East,  to  form  any  clear  idea  of  what  may  be 
the  future  magnitude  of  this  trade. 

Of  the  Enropean  ataies,  Austria  and  Switaeriand  have  been  our  most  formidable  rivals  in 
the  supply  of  Turkey  with  cottons.  The  stofls  were,  in  aeverd  respects^  well  fitted  fofr  tha 
Eastern  marketa;  but  owing  to  the  difiScuky  they  kiy  under  of  getting  rstums,  and  the  con- 
tinued and  mpid  reduction  in  the  price  of  EngUA  ooltons»  we  seem  to  have  gained  adedded 
advantage  over  them,  and  are  now  nearly  in  the  excludve  possesdon  of  the  market, 
Cheapnaas  is  every  where  the  grand  desideratauk  Though  out  mudins  and  chintaes  be  atiJt 
very  inferior  in  fineness  lo  tliose  of  the  East,  and  our  red  dye  (a  colour  in  great  eeteem  in 
Turkey,  Perda,  dcc^  be  inforior  hi  brilliancy,  tbeae  defocte  are  more  than  balanced  by  the 
greater  cheapneas  or  our  goods;  and  from  Smyrna  to  Canton,  torn  Madras  to  Samarcandi 
we  are  every  where  anpphmting  the  native  fobrics;  and  laying  the  fbundaticiis  of  a  oomr 
merce  that  will  be  embently  benefidal  to  all  partiea. 

Bielasive  of  cottons,  we  exported  to  OoMtantinofils,  Snyraa,  aod  otbtr  Taitlsll  ports.  In  I83h 
arms  and  aisBanition  of  tke  vslns  of  tl,785l.;  earttMnware,  6,4S«.x  hardware  and  eatlery,  11,0071.  t 
Iron  and  steel,  50«09M.  |  refined  anfar,  41,0901. ;  woollens,  to  above  WflOOl.  i  and  eome  leaser  articles  f 
■laltfnr,  with  eoctoa  akiA  and  yarn,  the  declared  or  real  valne  of  the  direct  czporu  of  Brttkh  oro* 
duce  and  awnvlheivres  to  the  whole  empire  888,0S4C,  heektes  those  exported  to  tt  at  aecood  hand  nnm 
Biaits,  the  lontaa  Istanda,  &e.  We  also  sappUed  her  with  a  conetdermble  qaaatlty  of  oolonlal  produce* 
Onr  Imports  from  Torkey  darbis  the  mbm  year,  were,  wheat  7,38)  qoartars,  cerrante  8,70t  cwl^  flas 
f0,t4Scwi.,  hides  4,085,  indifo  4,161  Iha,,  madder  root  lS,flBt  cwt.,  olive  oil  I08,1«S  fallopa,  opiuoi 
6,184 lbs., raMns  100,458 cwt..  silk  4fla,«l Ibe.,  valoaia  109,990 ewt.. cotton  wool  90O,MOIIm.,  wkh car* 
pets,  bnlllon,  calls,  sponges,  Ax.— (Awl.  Paper,  No.  M.  Bess.  18St.) 

Our  commerce  with  Turkey  would  be  considerably  fiwilitated  by  a  reduction  of  the  dutiea 
on  figs»  currtnts,  oil,  and  carpels.  Nothing,  however,  would  oontribute  so  nrarh  to  it* 
extension,  as  tho  eatabHshmant  of  order  and  tranquillity  thnraghont  the  eountiy.  But  this^ 
wo  fear,  is  beyond  tho  abili^  of  the  Ottoman  govenunsnt.  The  aboeea  which  hnve  reduced 
theempue  to  ita  piasent  state  of  degradatioa  seem  to  be  inhennt  intlie  structnia  of  Turkish 
Miciety,  and  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  habka  and  prejudices  of  the  people*  If  sodi  be  Um 
case,  reform  muat  cone  firom  without,  and  not  from  within.  But  of  whatever  other  advao» 
tages  a  levohilaoD  might  be  productive,  it  ia  difficuK  to  believo  that  it  would  bring  along 
with  it  a  more  liberal  qfistam  of  oommerdri  policy  than  that  which  at  present  azisb** 

•  The  treatlee  of  Mr.  Urquhart,  entitled  TWtor  and  ita  Rttureea,  to  which  we  are  principally  la* 
debted  for  these  details,  la  a  work  of  dtatlRgubihed  talent,  discoverior  thronghovt  an  latimnte  ac* 
^alnUnce  with  the  eu^ects  treated  of.  At  the  tame  time  we  caoaot  iielp  didbriiig  wholly  from  Mr* 
Urquhan  in  his  viewa  aa  to  dlrrct  and  indlrea  taxatton.  We  believe  that  no  InconaideraMe  part  of 
the  poverty  and  degradation  of  Turkey  la  to  be  ascribed  to  tlie  prevalence  of  the  former,  whkb  ha« 
every  where,  and  at  ah  perioda,  been  a  fi-aitAil  source  ofoppreaatoa  aad  misery.  The  most  saner- 
Aslal  rsAdar  of  thte  work  Witt  sss  that  we  are  ae  ftis^to  to  eieasslfe  casloiaadaiiss»  hatit  is  loiMt 
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CONSUL,  in  commerce,  an  officer  appointed  by  competent  anthorit/  to  reside  in  foreign 
countricji,  in  the  view  of  facititating  and  extending  tbe  commerce  carried  on  between  the 
subjects  of  the  country  which  appoints  him,  and  those  of  the  country  or  place  in  which 
he  is  to  reside* 

Origin  and  Appointment  of  Consuh^-^The  oflSce  of  consul  appears  to  have  originated 
in  Italy,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  8oon  after  this,  the  French  and  other 
Christian  nations  trading  to  the  liovant  began  to  stipulate  for  liberty  to  appoint  consuls 
to  reside  in  the  ports  frequentocVby  their  ships,  that  they  might  watch  over  the  interests  > 
of  their  subjects,  and  judge  and  determhie  soch  differences  with  respect  to  commercial 
afittirs  as  arose  amongst  them.  The  practice  was  gradually  extended  to  other  countries; 
and  in  the  sixteenlh  century  was  generally  established  all  over  Europe.  —  (MartaUf 
•  Prifcis  du  Droit  da  Gtm,  %  147.) 

British  consuls  were  formerly  appointed  by  the  Crown»  upon  the  recommendation  of 
great  trading  eompanies,  or  of  the  merchants  engaged  in  the  trade  with  a  particular  country 
or  place ;  but  tl^y  are  now  directly  appointed  by  government,  without  requiring  any  such 
recommendation,  though  it,  of  course,  is  always  attended  to  when  made. 

The  right  of  sending  consuls  to  reside  in  foreign  countries  depends  cither  upon  a 
tacit  or  express  convention.  Hence  their  powers  differ  very  widely  in  different  states. 
In  some  they  exercise  a  Tery  extensive  jurisdiction  over  the  subjet^  of  the  state  which 
■  appoints  them ;  but  the  extent  of  this  jurisdiction  is  not  discretionary,  and  must,  in  all 
cases,  be  regulated  either  by  an  express  convention  between  the  slate  appointing  and  the 
state  receiving  the  consul,  or  by  custom.  Consuls  eatahlished  in  England  have  no  judicial 
"power;  and  the  British  government  has  rarely  stipulated  with  other  powers  for  much 
jodiciad  authority  lor  its  consuls.  Turkey,  however,  is  an  exception  to  this  remark. 
English  consuls  enjoy  in  that  country  several  peculiar  privileges  conferred  by  aiicient 
treaties,  and  confirmed  by  that  signed  ait  the  Dardanelles  in  1809.  It  is  there  stipulated 
and  agreed  tipon — 

"  TliAt  if  there  happen  any  suit,  or  other  diflerRnce  or  dispate,  among  the  English  themselves,  tht 
4tei»itm  thereof  skali  be  left  to  their  own  ambastndvr  or  consul,  Bccording  to  their  custom,  without  the 
Judge  or  other  ffovernors,  oar  skives,  intermeddling  therein. 

*'Tbat  if  an  Enfrluthmfin,  or  other  subject  of  that  nation,  shall  bo  involved  in  any  lawsuit,  or  other 
affair  connected  with  I«w,<\vith  a  Turk,)  tl)«  Judge  phall  not  hear  nor  decide  thereon,  until  the  ambas- 
sador, consul,  or  interpreter  shall  be  present ;  and  ail  suits  exeeedlng  the  value  of  4,000  aspers,  shall 
be  bsard  at  the  fluMime  Porte,  and  no  where  else. 

**  That  the  consuls  R|>poini«d  by  the  English  ambassadors  in  our  sacred  dominions,  for  the  protection 
of  tlicir  merchants,  shall  never,  under  any  pretence,  be  imprisoned,  nor  their  houses  sealed  tip,  nor 
themselves  sent  away ;  but  all  suits  or  difTereneea  in  which  they  nuiy  be  involved,  shall  be  represented 
to  oiir  Sublime  Porte,  where  their  ainbassador  will  answer  fbr  them. 

^  That  in  case  any  Englishmun,  or  other  i)ersun  subject  to  that  nation,  or  nnvii^ating  under  its  flag, 
sbonld  Tinppen  to  die  in  our  sacred  dominions,  onr  fiscal  and  other  ofRrers  shall  not,  upon  pretence  of  its 
not  being  iinown  to  whom  the  property  belongs,  interpose  any  opposition  or  violence,  by  taking  or 
seiztag  the  efiscis  that  may  be  found  at  his  death,  but  they  shall  be  delivered  up  to  such  Englishman, 
whoever  be  may  be,  to  wliom  the  deceased  may  have  left  them  by  his  will ;  and  should  ho  have  died 
intestate,  then  the  property  to  be  delivered  up  lo  the  English  consul,  or  his  representative  who  may 
be  then  present;  and  In  case  there  be  no  consul,  or  consular  representative,  they  shall  be  registered 
by  the  Judge,  in  order  to  his  delivering  np  *tho  whole  thereof,  whenever  any  ship  shall  be  sent  by  the 
ambassador  to  receive  the  B 


Conformably  to  these  capitnlationa,  and  the  by-laws  of  the  Levant  Company,  Nos.  89, 40, 
and  41.,  the  consuls  were  authorised  to  administer  justice  in  all  cases  of  contention  amongst 
British  subjects  within  the  Turkish  dominions ;  and  they  were  further  authorised  to  send  to 
England,  in  safe  custody,  any  British  subject  resident  in  Turkey,  who  should  decline  their 
jurisdiction,  or  appeal  from  them  to  the  courts  of  the  Grand  Signior,  or  of  any  other 
potentate.  •  And  the  acts  6  Geo.  4.  e«  33.  §  4. ,  for  the  abolition  of  the  Levant  Company, 
expressly  provides  for  the  continuance  to  the  consuls  appointed  by  his  Majesty,  of  the  same 
rights  and  duties  of  jurisdiotion  over  British  subjects  in  Turkey,  that  were  enjoyed  by  the 
consuls  appointed  by  the  Company. 

At  present  therefore,  consuls  in  Turkey  enjoy  extensive  judicial  powers,  but  owing  to  the 
lieedom  o^  Turkish  commerce,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  regulatioiui  under  which  it  is 
carried  on,  their  other  functions,  with  the  exception  of  fbmishing  statistical  details,  none 
of  which  they  have  hitherto  commuhicated,  are  extremely  unimportant*  Mr.  Urquhart, 
whose  opinion  as  to  all  that  respects  Turkey  is  deservedly  d(  ycry  great  weight  seems 
to  think  that  the  judicial  powers  enjoyed  by  the  European  consuls  in  that  countiy,  have 

abuse,  and  not  to  the  duties  themselves,  that  we  object.  The  duties  we  impose  on  brandy,  for  exaro- 
^,  have  been  carried  to  such  a  heisrht  as  to  defeat  their  object  end  to  be  productive  of  an  immense 
miount  of  smugfrling  and  demoralisation.  And  yet  there  can  be  no  more  proper  subject  of  taxation ; 
nor,  provided  the  duties  were  reduced  to  Be.  or  10<.  a  gallon,  is  it  possible  to  imagine  any  less  unex- 
ceptionable tax.  The  defects  Inherent  In  our  system  of  custonu  duties  mi{;ht  eanilv  be  removed,  not 
only  without  any  diminution,  but  with  a  large  accc<^ion,  of  revenue ;  but  itioiigh  tt  were  otherwise, 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  imposition  of  direct  taxes  on  property  or  income  would  occasion  more  hijury 
hi  the  course  of  4  or  5  years,  than  the  present  customs  duties,  with  all  thoir  defects,  would  occasion  ia 
half  a  century. 

•  No  answer  has  hitherto  (15th  of  Oetober,  1833)  been  received  to  ths  Ofrvster  Series  from  a^y 
«M  ef  Um  Tufklsh  consuls. 

&0 
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been  prod  active  of  mucli  muchief.  Still,  however,  we  doubt  whether  they  eoold  be 
eiktirely  dispensed  with  in  a  country  so  peculiarly  situated.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  highly  npcessary  that  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the 
individuals  to  whom  such  powers  are  intrusted. 

Other  states  have  occasionally  given  to  consuls  similar  powers  to  those  conceded  to 
^em  in  Turkey.  Thus,  in  the  treaty  between  Sweden  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  ratified  on  the  24th  of  July,  1818,  it  is  stipulated  that  the  conaute  appointed 
by  either  government  to  reside  within  the  dominions  of  the  other,  or  their  substitutes, 
**  shall,  as  such,  have  the  right  of  acting  as  jndges  or  arbiters  in  all  cases  of  difierenoes 
which  may  arise  -  between  the  captains  and  crews  of  the  -vessels  of  the  nation  whose 
affairs  are  intrusted  to  their  care.  The  respective  governments  shall  have  no  right  to 
interfere  in  these  sort  of  affairs,  except  in  the  case  of  the  conduct  of  the  crews  disturbing 
public  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  country  in  whtdb  the  vessel  may  happen  to  be,  or 
in  which  the  consul  of  the  place  may  be  obliged  to  call  for  the  intervention  and  support 
of  the  executive  power,  in  order  to  cause  his  decision  to  be  respected ;  it  being,  however, 
well  understood,  that  this  sort  of  judgment  or  arbitration  cannot  deprive  the  contending 
parties  of  their  rights  of  appealing  on  their  return  to  the  judicial  authorities  of  their 
country." 

Duties  of  Consuls*  —  The  duties  of  a  consul,  even  in  the  confined  sense  in  which  they 
afe  commonly  understood,  are  important  and  multifarious.  It  is  his  business  to  be 
always  on  the  spot,  to  watch  over  the  commercial  interests  of  the  subjects  of  the  state 
whose  servant  he  is;  to  be  ready  to  assist  tbem  with  advice  on  ail  doubtful  occasions;  to 
see  that  the  conditions  in  commercial  treaties  are  properly  observed;  that  those  be  is 
appointed  to  protect  are  subjected  to  no  unnecessary  or  unjQstifiable  demands  in  con- 
ducing their  business ;  to  represent  their  grievances  to  the  authorities  at  the  place  where 
they  reside,  or  to  the  ambassador  of  the  sovereign  appointing  him  at  the  court  on  which 
the  consulship  depends,  or  to  the  government  at  home ;  in  a  word,  to  exert  himself  to 
.  ender  the  condition  of  the  subjects  of  the  countiy  employing  him,  within  the  limits  of  hit 
consulship,  as  comfortable,  and  their  transactions  as  advantageous  and  secure,  as  possible. 

The  following  more  detailed  exposition  of  the  genertd  duties  of  a  British  consul,  is 
taken  from  Mr.  Chitty's  work  on  Commercial  Law :  — 

"  A  British  consul,  in  order  to  be  properly  qualified  for  his  employment,  should  take  care 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  language  used  by  the  cqurt  and  the  magistracy  of  the 
country  where  he  rpsides>  so  as  to  converse  with  ease  upon  subjects  relating  to  his 
duties.  If  the  common  people  of  the  port  use  another,  he-  must  acquire  that  also,  that 
he  may  be  able  to  settle  little  differences  without  troubling  the  magistracy  of  the  place 
for  the  interposition  of  their  authority;  such  as  accidents  happening  in  the  harbour,  by 
the  ships  of  one  nation  running  foul  of  and  doing  damage  to  each  other. 

**  He  is  to  make  himself  acquainted,  if  he  be  not  already,  with  the  law  of  nations  and 
treaties,  with  the  tariff  or  specification  of  duties  on  articles  imported  or  expotted,  and  with 
all  the  municipal  ordinances  and  laws. 

"  He  must  take  especial  notice  of  all  prohibitions  to  prevent  the  export  or  import  of  any 
articles,  as  well  on  the  part  of  the  state  wherein  he  resides,  as  of  the  government  employing 
him  ;  so  that  he  may  admonish  all  British  subjects  against  carrying  on  ftn  illicit  oommeroe, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  revenues,  and  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  either.  And  it  is  his  doty 
to  attend  diligently  to  this  part  of  his  office,  in  order  to  prevent  smuggling,  and  consequent 
hazard  of  confiscation  or  detention  of  ships,  and  imprisonment  of  the  masters  and 
mariners. — {Beawet^  Lex  Merc.  vol.  it  p.  42.) 

It  is  also  his  duty  to  protect  from  insult  or  imposition  British  subjects  of  every  descriptioti 
within  his  jurisdiction.  If  redress  for  injury  suffered  is  not  obtained,  he  is  to  carry  his 
complaint  by  memorial  to  the  British  minister  residing  at  the  court  on  which  the  ooosotship 
depends.  If  there  be  none,  he  is  to  address  himself  directly  to  the  court ;  and  if,  in  an 
important  case,  his  complaint  be  not  answered,  be  is  to  transmit  the  memorial  to  his 
Majesty's  secretary  of  state. — (Beawes,  Warffen,  <5<.) 

**  When  insult  or  outrage  is  oflared  by  a  British  subject  to  a  native  of  the  place,  and  ths 
magistrate  thereof  complains  to  the  consul,  he  should  summon,  and  in  caac  of  disobedience 
may  by  armed  force  bring  before  him  the  offemler,  and  order  him  to  give  immediate  satis* 
faction ;  and  if  he  refuse,  he  resigns  him  to  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate,  or  to  the 
military  law  of  the  garrison ;  nevertheless  always  aeting  as  counaellor  or  advocate  al  hit 
trial,  when  there  is  question  of  life  or  property. 

**  But  if  a  British  8uhj(>ct  be  accused  of  an  offence  alleged  to  have  been  committed  at  tea, 
within  the  dominion  or  jurisdiction  of  his  sovereign,  it  is  then  the  duty  of  the  consul  to 
claim  cognizance  of  the  cause  for  his  sovereign,  and  to  require  the  release  of  the  parties, 
if  detained  in  prison  by  the  magistracy  of  the  place  on  any  such  accusation  brought  before 
them,  and  that  all  judicial  proceedings  against  them  do  instantly  cease ;  and  he  may  demand 
the  aid  of  the  power  of  the  country,  civil  and  military,  to  enable  him  to  securs  and  put  tha 
•ocqsed  parties  on  board  such  British  ship  as  he  shall  think  fit,  that  they  may  bo  coaveyed 
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to  Grsat  BritaiD,  to  be  tried  by  their  pn^r  judges.  If,  contraiy  to  this  requisition,  the 
magittrates  of  the  country  persist  m  proceeding  to  try  the  ofience,  the  consul  should  th<*n 
draw  up  and  transmit  a  memorial  to  the  British  minister  at  the  court  of  that  country ;  a«jd 
if  that  court  give  an  evasive  answer,  the  consul  should,  if  it  be  a  sea  of&nce,  apply  to  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  at  London,  stating  the  case ;  and  upon  their  representation,  the  secretary 
ibr  the  proper  department  will  lay  the  matter  heSore  the  king,  who  will  cause  the  ambassador 
of  the* foreign  state,  resident  in  England,  to  write  to  his  court  abroad,  desiring  that  orders 
may  immediately  be  given  by  that  government,  that  all  judicial  proceedings  against  the 
prisoner  be  stayed,  and  that  he  be  released.  -*  (See  Case  of  Horseman  and  Itis  Crew, 
Beaweg,  vol.  ii.  p.  422.) 

<'  It  is  the  duty  also  of  a  British  consul  to  relieve  all  distressed  British  mariners,  to  allow 
diem  6^.  daily  for  their  support,  to  send  them  home  in  the  first  British  vessels  that  sail  for 
Bngland,  and  to  keep  a  regular  account  of  his  disbursements,  which  he  is  to  transmit  yearly, 
or  oAeoer  if  required,  to  the  Navy  Office,  attested  by  two  British  merchants  of  .the  place : 
this  is  provided  for  by  positive  enactment — (1  Geo,  2.s.  2.  c  14^  §  12.)  He  is  also  to  give 
free  passes  to  all  poor  British  subjecu  wishing  to  return  home,  directed  to  the  captains  of 
the  king*s  packet  boats,  or  ships  of  war,  requiring  them  to  take  them  on  board.  — (See 

8lAMK».) 

**  The  consul  is  not  to  permit  a  British  merchant  ship  to  leave  the  port  where  he  resides 
without  his  passport,, which  he  is  not  to  grant  until  the  master  and  crew  thereof  b^ve 
satisfied  all  just  demands  upon  them ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  ought  to  see  the  governor's 
pass  of  a  garrisoned  town,  or  the  burgomaster^s ;  unless  the  merchant  or  factor  to  whom 
,  the  ship  was  consigned  will  |nake  himself  responsible. — (Beawes,  Lex  Merc  vol.  ii.  p.  423.) 

'^  It  is  alM^  his  duty  to  claim  and  recover  all  wrecks,  cables,  and  anchors,  belonging  to 
British  ships,  found  at  sea  by  fishermen  or  other  persons,  to  pay  the  usual  salvage,  ^fui  to 
communicate  a  report  thereof  to  the  Navy  Board. 

^  The  consuls  and  vice-consuls  of  his  Majesty  are,  by  e^presa  enactment  (46  Geo.  3 
c*  98.  ^  9.),  empowered  to  administer  oaths  in  all  cases  respecting  quarantine,  in  like  manner 
as  if  they  were  magistrates  of  thu  several  towns  or  places  where  they  respectively  reside. 
It  is  also  laid  down,  that  a  consul  is  to  attend,  if  requested,  all  arbitrations  where  property 
is  concerned  between  masters  of  British  ships  and  the  freighters,  being  inhabitants  of  the 
place  where  he  resides.*' — (C/a//i/  on  Commercial  Law,  vol,  L  pp.  58 — 61.,  and  the 
.  numerous  authorities  there  quoted.) 

Any  individual,  whether  be  be  a  subject  of  the  state  by  which  he  is  appointed,  or  of 
■  another,  may  be  selected  to  fill  the  office  of  consul,  provided  he  be  approved  and  admitted 
by  the  government  in  whose  territory  he  is  to  reside.  In  most  instances,  however,  but 
)iot  always,  consols  are  the  subjects  of  the  state  appointing  them. 

Much,  however,  of  the  peculiar  duties  of  a  consul  must  always  depend  on  the  nature 
of  the  intercourse  with  Uie  country  to  which  he  is  sent,  .and  of  the  instructions  given 
hinu  British  consuls  are  regularly  supplied  with  copies  of  all  acts  relating  to  trade  and 
navigation,  quarantine,  slave  trade  suppression,  emigration,  &c,  and  with  th3  treaties 
between  this  and  other  countries,  and  must,  of  course,  shape  their  conduct  accordingly. 
They  are  stxictly  forbidden  firom  corresponding  with  private  parties  on  public  matters. 
We  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  General  Instructions  for  British  Consuls, 

**TIe  wilt  bear  In  mtnd  that  It  Is  bis  prlnelpal  duty  to  protect  and  proroate  the  InwAil  trade  and 
trading:  intereats  or  Great  BriUiin  by  every  fair  and  proper  means,  takiujr  care  to  cunforin  lo  tiic  laws 
and  regulations  in  question;  and  whilst  he  ig  supporting  th<>  lawful  trade  of  Great  Britain,  he  will 
take  fpecial  notice  of  all  prohibitions  with  retyped  to  the  export  or  i»nport  of  sprrified  articles,  as  well 
OB  the  pnrt  of  the  state  In  which  he  reskleii,  as  of  the  govvrnment  of  (iraai  Briluin,  so  that  hu  may 
caution  ail  British  subjects  against  carrying  on  an  illirii  coniniurce  to  the  d'^iritnniit  of  the  revenue, 
and  in  violation  of  the  laws  and  regultitions  of  either  country  ;  nnd  he  will  not  fail  to  give  lo  this 
department  immediate  notice  of  any  attempt  to  contravene  those  laws  and  re^ntaiion^. 

**The  consul  will  give  bis  best  advice  and  aasii>-tance,  when  caileil  upvn,  to  bis  Mu]eety*s  trading 
subjects,  quieting  their  diffr^rences,  prnmoiiug  i>oacH,  harmony,  asifl  good-will  aiiuMjg-it  ilicm,  and 
concilinting  as  much  as  possible  the  siibjects  of^trio  two  countrliw,  «p  hi  all  po:nt»  of  d'tl"r('i'.ce  which 
may  f^ll  under  hiii  cognizance.  In  the  event  of  an^  attempt  heinr  made  to  injure  British  subjects 
either  m  th^ir  pertiens  or  property,  b«  will  unhold  their  righilul  inier.'kts,  aud  thu  privileges  secured 
to  them  by  treaty,  by  due  representntion  in  tha  propyl  ofl'ui.il  qu  irt»T.  He  will,  at  iho  s:vve  liuu',  b« 
careful  to  conduct  himself  with  mildni-^s  and  mod^'ration  in  all  h5fl  tnins':^-^9  whh  liie  public 
aothoritifts,  and  he  will  not  upon  any  account  urgr>  claim;},  on  behalf  of  hi^.tiujesty'ssubj'H-ts,  to 
which  they  are  not  justly  and  fairly  entitled.  If  teArntfs  cannot  he  ulnaine  I  i'.\  n  ilie  local  adminis- 
.tration,  or  if  the  matter  of  complaint  b.i  not  within  their  juri.sdirtion,  ths  •  ^  .huI  will  ar>P*y  to  his 
Majesty's  consul-jpn<!ral,  or  to  his  Mijtwty's  miniiiter,  If  thort*  be  no  cbnstil-.:fnord  in  th«  country 
wherein  he  resides,  in  order  that  he  may  make  a  repreH'^nuaion  to  tiK  higlter  anihoritieH,  or  take 
such  other  steps  in  the  case  as  be  may  think  proper;  and  the  consul  will  pay  siricl  attention  to  the 
Ihistructions  which  hu  may  receive  from  the  minister  or  consul-g  -neral.'* 

Emoluments  of  Canmik,  Proli'hiVon  of  Tradings  ^c. — ^The  emolument?  of  our  consuls 
were,  until  these  few  years,  princifmlly  derived  from  certain  fees,  depending^  on  the  tonnage, 
length  of  the  voyages,  dec.  of  the  British  ships  entering  and  clearing  oat  of  the  lljiiits  of  their 
consulships.  But  this  mode  of  remunerating  them  was  materially  changed  by  the  act  6 
^Geo.  4.  c.  87.  The  fees  payable  under  this  act — (see  post) — are  but  iuconsiJerablc  ;  but 
JisBt  deficiency  haa  been,  partly  at  least,  oompenaated  by  salaries  allowed  by  government. 
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At  present,  British  consuls  are,  in  some  instances,  permitted  to  carry  on  traile,  wlule  m 
others  they  are  interdicted  from  having  anj  thing  to  do  with  it  The  principle  on  which  the 
distinction  is  made  does  not  seem  vety  obvious.  We  observe,  for  example,  that  the  consul 
at  Petersbur^h,  who  must  have  a  great  deal  to  do,  is  allowed  to  trade ;  while  the  consul  at 
Odessa,  whose  duties  must  be  much  lighter,  is  denied  this  privilegie.  There  is  the  same  dis- 
tinction between  the  consuls  at  Venice  and  Trieste ;  the  latter,  whose  duties  must  be  tin 
heavier  of  the  two,  being  allowed  to  act  as  a  merchant,  while  the  other  is  not  If  this  dis- 
tinction must  be  kept  up,  the  preferable  plan  would  seem  to  be  to  interdict  all  consuls  rasf- 
dent  at  the  great  ports,  and  those  resident  at  other  ports  principally  in  the  character  of  poli« 
tical  agents,  from  trading;  and  to  permit  it  to  others.  The  public  duties  of  the  former  are 
either  quite  sufficient  wholly  to  engross  their  attention,  or  they  are  of  such  a  kind  as  would 
make  it  very  inexpedient  for  those  employed  in  them  to  be  occupied  in  mercantile  pursuits : 
in  the  case  of  the  smaller  class  of  ports,  but  little  frequented  by  Brhish  ships,  and  where  tho 
consuls  have  no  peculiar  political  functions  to  discharge,  there  is  a  less  urgent  necessity  for 
prohibiting  them  from  carrying  on  business  on  their  own  account  At  the  sam«  time,  how- 
ever, we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  would  in  all  cases  be  better  not  to  allow  consuls  to 
engage,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  sort  of  industrious  undertaking.  The  main  end 
and  pur{.tose  of  their  institution  is  the  facilitating  of  commerce  with  the  nation  in  which  they 
reside ;  and  in  furtherance  of  such  object  they  ought,  on  all  occaMons,  to  communicate  the 
fullest  and  earliest  information  in  their  power  touching  commercial  matters,  sot  only  to  ttn 
government  that  appoints  them,  but  to  such  of  its  subjects  as  may  apply  for  their  advice  and 
assistance.  But,  however  advantageous  publicity  may  be  to  others,  it  nay  in  various  ways 
be  extremely  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  consul  considered  in  his  capaeity  of  merchant ; 
and,  when  his  own  advantage  and  his  pulHic  duty  are  set  in  opposition,  it  requires  Kttle  saga- 
city to  discover  which  will  have  the  ascendancy.  Hcnoe  the  friir  presumption  is,  that  a 
trading  consul  will  rather  endeavour  to  profit  by  the  peculiar  information  his  situation  may 
enable  him  to  obtain,  than  to  oommnnicate  it  to  others*  His  intfSrests  as  a  merchant  must 
frequently,  also,  even  whei>  such  is  not  really  the  case,  appear  to  he  in  opposition  to  those  of 
the  parties  for  whose  behoof  he  is  said  to  be  apposntcd ;  and  under  such  circumetanceai,  hb 
proceedings,  however  fair,  will  always  be  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  partiality.  It  is  material, 
also,  to  observe  thst  mercantile  consuls  labocrr  under  peculiar  disadvantages  in  the  obtaining 
of  information.  If  a  consul,  not  engaged  in  business,  make  a  proper  application  to  a  public 
functionary,  or  merchant,  for  information  as  to  any  subject  with  which  they  may  be 
acquainted,  he  will,  in  most  instances,  learn  all  that  they  knbw.  But  it  is  obvious,  on  gene- 
ral principles,  a^d  we  have  been  assured  of  the  fact  by  some  of  the  most  intelligent  officers 
of  the  class,  that  If  a  trading  consul  make  the  same  afiplication,  the  chances  are  10  to  1  he 
will  either  learn  nothing,  or  nothing  that  is  not  false  or  misleading.  1'he  inquiries  of  the 
former  excite  no  jealousy,  those  of  the  latter  invariably  do.  The  former  is  known  to  be  ac- 
tuated only  by  a  feeling  of  liberal  curiosity,  or  by  a  wish  properly  to  discharge  his  public 
duties ;  but,  the  latter,  being  engaged  in  business,  gets  credit  only  for  selBsh  and  interested 
motives,  and  is  believed  to  be  seeking  the  information  merely  that  he  may  turn  it  to  his  own 
account  A  mercantile  consul  is,  ^erefore,  uniformly  the  object  of  the  suspicions  of  all  par* 
ties,  both  of  his  countrymen,  and  of  the  foreigners  amongst  whom  he  resides.  Instead  of 
being,  as  he  ought  to  be,  an  independent  puMic  functionary,  he  necessarily  gets  entangled 
in  the  cabals  and  intrigues  of  those  whose  differences  it  is  his  province  to  conciliate.  He  is 
tempted,  also,  to  engage  in  smuggling  advcntureS|  contrary  to  his  duty,  and  highly  injurious 
to  the  character  of  bis  nation.  And  though  he  sboukl  be  proof  against  temptations  of  this 
sort,  he  is,. like  all  other  individuals,  subject  to  misfortune  and  bankruptcy ;  and  may,  ia  this 
way,  bring  discredit  and  embarrassment  on  the  government  that  appoints  him.  Tlieee  rea- 
sons seem  to  be  far  more  than  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  policy  of  interdicting  consuls  from 
trading.  But  were  it  otherwise,  it  is  enough  to  decide  the  question  to  state,  that  if  they  tie 
made  properiy  to  perform  the  functions  of  their  office,  it  will  occupy  every  moment  of  their 
time.  To  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  existing  system  deriv^  from  economical  con- 
siderations ^e  do  not  attach  the  smallest  weight  To  attempt  to  save  a  few  thousand  pounds 
by  allowing  an  important  class  of  public  functionaries  to  engsge  in  avocations  inconsbtent 
with  their  duty,  and  destructive  of  their  utility,  would  be  something  the  very  reverse  of 
economy. 

Coat  of  the  Establishment,  hnpmeements  made  in  it^ — Wc  bad  occasion,  in  the  former 
edition  of  this  work,  to  complain  of  the  cost  and  inadequacy  of  our  consular  establishment 
But  its  expense  has  since  been  very  much,  and,  in  some  instances  perhaps,  too  much  re* 
duced ;  at  the  same  time  that  measures  have  been  taken  for  increasing  the  duties  of  the 
consuls,  by  making  them  furnish  details  as  to  the  trade,  manufactures,  duties,  prices,  Ac  of 
the  districts  in  which  their  consulships  are  situated.  Hitiierto  this  important  department 
of  what  ought  to  be  the  peculiar  duty  of  a  consul  has  been  most  strangely  neglected ;  bnt  if 
it  be  properiy  attended  to,  it  will  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  consurs  time,  and  will  be  a 
field  for  the  display  of  superior  talents  Some  of  the  answers  made  by  the  consuls  to  ^e 
Cireular  Queries  prepared  by  the  author  of  this  work,  have  been  drawn  up  with  great  ctx» 
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and  inieliiix^r-'e,  anil  reflect  much  creilit  on  their  authors.  There  ar^  a  good  many  certainly 
of  a  Tery  iutorior  description ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at — it  being  hardly  possible  for 
those  who  have  not  given  a  good  deal  of  their  time  to  such  subjecte,  to  make  a  proper  reply 
to  queries  relating  to  them.  And  if  the  system  is  to  be  perfected  to  the  degree  of  which  it 
is  sQPceptihle,  the  salaries  allowed  to  the  consuls  ought  to  be  such  as  to  afl*ord  a  sufficient 
lemuneratioa  for  the  services  of  gentlemen  of  character,  familiar  with  the  principles  of  public 
law,  commerce,  and  statistics ;  and  such  only  ought  to  b6  nominated  to  consular  situations. 
We  subjoin  that  part  of  the  Oeneral  IrutructUma  for  the  Consuh  that  has  reference  to  sta- 
tistical inquiries. 

•  •*The  rnnaiil  will  forward  to  the  secretary  of  state,  in  duplicate,  so  »oon  as  the  fnfonnation  be  can 
coll4>ct  *rill  enable  him  so  to  do,  but  at  any  rate  within  a  pTiod  of  6  months  from  the  date  of  his  arrival 
at  his  rMid<»nc«,  a  general  Report  on  the  trade  of  the  place  and  district,  upecifying  the  cnmnioiliTies, 
as  weH  of  the  export  aa  import  trade,  and  ibe  countries  which  supply  the  latter,  to^rether  with  tha 
iarrease  or  decline  in  late  years,  and  tha  probable  Increane  and  decline  to  be  expected,  and  the  causes 
in  both  caspfi.  Hr  will  state  the  general  refiiiations  with  respect  to  trnde  at  the  pl'ice  where  he  is 
TSshlent,  and  their  etTects.  ITe  will  give  tiie  avera^re  market  prices  within  the  y«ar  of  the  several 
anicles  of  export  and  imp^t ;  he  will  particulArise  what  articles,  if  any,  are  absolutely  prohibited  to 
be  initKmed  into  the  country  wherein  he  r(*{>ldes ;  wh:it  artic1(>s  are  prohibited  to  be 'imported  from 
any  other  places  tharii  from  the  place  of  their  frrowth  or  production ;  whether  there  be  any  privileges 
of  liiiporiation,  and  what  those  privileges  are,  in  favour  of  shipfl'that  are  of  the  build  of,  or  belonginip 
to,  the  country  wherein  he  resides ;  whether  there  be  any  difference  In  the  duly  on  foods  when 
Imported  into  that  eonntry  in  a  foreifrn  ship,  and  if  so,  whether  it  be  seneral,  or  applicable  only  to 
panirular  articles;  what  are  the  rates  of  duty  payable  on  poods  imported  into  thH  said  country; 
whether  there  be  any  tonnafre  duty  or  ether  port  du'ef>,  and  what,  pnvaMe  on  shipping  entering  at,  or 
cfearinjr  from,  the  po'rts  of  that  country ;  whether  there  he  any  (and,  if  so,  what)  ports  In  that  country 
wherein  ffoods  may  be  warehoused  on  importation,  and  afterwards  exiiorted  with  or  without  payment 
of  any  duties,  and  under  what  regulations." 

He  IB  also  to  transmit  an  annual  .statement  of  tlie  trade  with .  the  principal  ports  of  his 
consulships ;  and  quarterly  returns  of  the  prices  of  com,  &c.  This  is  a  good  beginning,  and, 
if  it  be  properly  followed  up,  may  lead  to  very  advantageous  results. 

The  following  are  the  provisioiis  of  the  -  act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  87.  with  respect  to  the  salaries 
and  charges  of  consuls : — 

SaUrut  to  ConstUs.--^**  Whereas  the  provision  which  hath  hitherto  been  made  fbr  the  maintenance 
and  support  of  the  consuls  general  and  consuls  appointed  by  his  Majesty  to  reside  within  the  domi- 
nions of  sovereigns  and  foreign  slates  in  amity  with  bis  Majoe<ty.  is  inadequate  to  the  niaintonance 
and  support  of  snch  consuls  general  and  consnls,  and  h  is  extiedient  to  make  Airther  and  due  provi. 
sions  for  that  purpose ;"  it  is  therefore  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  his  MsJeHiy,  by  any  orders 
to  be  issued  by  the  advice  of  his  privy  eounsii,  to  grant  to  all  or  any  of  the  eotisuls  general  or  consuls 
appointed  by  his  Majesty  to  reside  within  any  of  tlie  dominions  orany  sovereign  or  foreign  state  or 
power  in  amity  with  his  Majesty,  such  reasonable  salaries  as  to  bis  Majesty  shall  seem  meet,  and  by 
such  a<lvlce  from  time  to  time  to  alter,  increase,  or  diminish  any  such  salaries  or  salary  as  oecasioii 
Biay  require. — (6  Geo.  4.  c.  h7.  J  1.) 

TYrms  on  which  Salaries  thall  be  granted.  Leave  ofJlbseitee. — Such  salaries  shall  bo  issued  and  paid 
tn  snch  consuls  general  and  consuls  without  fee  or  deduction ;  provided  that  all  such  salaries  be 
granted  during  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  and  not  otherwise,  and  be  held  and  enjoyed  by  such  consnls 
general  and  at^nsuls,  so  long  only  as  they  shall  be  actunllv  resident  at  the  places' at  which  they  may 
De  so  ftppolnt<«d  to  reside,  and  discharging  the  duties  of  such  their  oMkcs  :  provided  neverthele^iR,  tltnt 
in  ease  his  Majesty  shall,  by  any  order  to  be  for  that  purpose  i<tsued  tlirtuifh  one  of  his  principal 
s<>cn>taries  of  state,  grant  to  any  snch  consul  general  or  consul  leave  of  aba^aec  from  the  place  to 
which  he  may  be  so  api>ointed,  sucb  consul  general  or  consul  «hn1l  be  entitled  to  reretve  the  whole, 
or  ffweh  part  as  to  bis  Majesty  shall  seem  meet,  of  the  salary  accruing  during  such  period  of  absence. 

Salaries  in  lieu  of  Feos  formerly  paid.  Const^s  not  to  take  other  than  the  Fees  hereinafter  mentinned. — 
The  s;ilaries  so  to  t>e  granted  shall  be  taken  by  the  cnnsnlf:  general  and  consuU  as  a  compensation  for 
all  sialaries  heretofore  j»r'»iited.  and  all  fees  of  office  and  gratuities  heretofore  taken  by  thoni  froui  the 
masiera  or  commanders  of  British  vessels,  or  from  any  other  person,  for  any  duiie's  or  services  by 
sucb  onsuls  general  or  consuls  done  or  performed  fi>r  any  such  persons }  and  no  such  consults  g<Mieral 
or  consuls  shall,  fVom  the  1st  of  January,  182C,  be  entitled,  on  nccount  of  any  thing  by  him  done  in  the 
ex»»cation  of  such  his  office,  or  for  any  service  by  hfm  rendered  to  any  masters  or  commanders  of 
British  vessels,  or  to  any  other  person  in  the  execution  of  snch  his  office,  to  ask  or  take  any  fees, 
recompence,  gratuity,  compensation,  or  reward,  or  any  sum  of  money,  save  as  herein-after  is  excepted. 
— *3. 

Certain  Fees  still  alltiwed  to  be  taken  —ft  shall  b**  lawful  Tor  all  consuls  general  and  consuls  appointed 
by  hii)  Majesty,  and  residettt  within  the  dominions  of  aiiy  sovereign,  or  any  foreign  state  or  |>ower  in 
amity  with  his  Majpsiy,  to  accept  the  several  foea  p-irilculiirly  mentioned  in  the  inblt^s  to  this  present 
act  annexed,  niarkod  with  ihf  loUers  A,  and  B.  for  the  sevcril  things  atid  otfirial  acts  and  deeds  piir- 
tivularly  mentioned  in  the  said  sclu-dulfts;  and  it  fliull  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty,  by  any  orders  to  bo 
by  htm  made,  by  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  from  time  to  time,  as  occas-ion  may  require,  to 
diminish,  or  wholly  to  ai>olish,  all  or  any  of  the  f^.c8  aforesaid,  and  to  esinhlishTind  authorise  the  paj^-- 
me.nt  of  any  greater  or  sma!U*r  or  new  or  additional  foes  fur  Ibe  several  thinffs  mentioned  In  the  snid 
schedules,  or  for  any  other  thing  to  be  by  any  such  consul  general  or  consul  donu  in  ihe  execution  of 
such  his  ollice. — $  4.  . 

Penalty  on  Cunnnls  dej^an'Unff  ■mare  Fees  than  sp»rif.ed  in  the  Sdiedult.— In  case  any  consul  general  or 
consul  ap|M)intfd  by  his  Majesty  as  aforesaid  shall,  by  hiniselfor  deputy,  or  by  any  person  nuttiorised 
thereto  iu  his  behalf,  ask  or  accept  for  any  thinei  by  him  done  In  the  execution  of  such  his  office,  or  for 
any  service,  or  duty  by  him  rendered  or  perfomied  in  such  his  office,  for  any  person  wh«mjsoever,  any 
other  or  greater  fee  or  remuneration  than  is  BpcciCivd  in  the  schedule,  or  thnn  Rh.-xll  bo  sanctioned  and 
S|M^ctfied  in  or  by  any  such  order  ux  council,  the  pers«)u  so  offending  shrill  forfeit  and  become  linble  to 
pay  to  bis  Majesty  any  sum  of  sterling  Uritisb  money,  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  le^alnry  of  such 
pers-in  for  1  year,  nor  less  than  the  12th  part  of  such  annual  salary,  at  the  discretion  of  the' court  in 
which  such  penalty  may  bo  recovered;  and  shall  moreover  u\wn  a  second  convictU^n  fur  any  such 
offence  forfeit  such  his  oiQce,  and  for  ever  after  become  incapable  of  serving  his  Majesty  In  the  same 
or  t\ui  like  capacity .^^  5. 

ThhU  of  Fm*  to  te  nhilhiud  ai  Custiom'housM.—jL  printed  copy  of  the  tables  of  fees  alkm'ed  by  this 

Vot.  I.— a  u 
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tct,  or  which  may  b«  sanctioned  or  allowed  by  any  order  to  be  nado  In  pnnnance  of  this  act  by  Mi 
Majiiflty  in  council,  ohall  he  exhibited  in  a  conapiciinas  manner,  for  the  inspection  of  all  persona,  fai 
the  Cu&toin-houso  in  the  port  of  London,  and  in  all  other  CuBtom-hoiises  in  the  several  poru  and  bar* 
boiirs  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  printed  copies  thereof  shnll,  by  th« 
colifctor  or  other  chief  officer  of  customs  in  all  such  ports  and  harbours,  be  delivered  gratuftonsly,  and 
withont  fee  or  reward,  to  every  roaster  of  any  vessel  olearinc  out  of  any  such  port  or  harbour,  ani 
deniandin:;  n  copy  thereof.—^  6. 

Table  of  Fees  to  be  erkibited  at  Consuls*  Offices.^ A  copy  of  the  schednle  or  table  of  fees  to  this  present 
act  annexed,  or  which  may  be  established  and  authorised  by  any  such  order  in  coonciL,  shall  be  hung 
up  and  exhibited  in  a  conspiruous  place  in  the  puttlic  otfices  of  all  consuls  general  or  consuls  appointea 
by  his  M.'ijfisty,  in  the  foreign  jUaces  to  whirh  they  may  be  so  appoinied,  for  the  Inspection  of  all  per- 
sons interested  therein  ;  and  any  consul  general  or  consul  omitting  or  neglecting  to  exhibit  any  such 
copy  of  the  schedules  in  such  his  public  office,  or  refusing  to  permit  the  sane  to  be  inspected  by  any 
f>erson  intereated  therein,  shall  for  every  such  offence  f<»rf«lt  and  pay  a  sum  of  British  aterUng  money 
not  exceeding  one  half  the  aoHiunt  of  ibe  salary  of  gurb  person  for  1  year,  nor  less  than  the  ISih  part 
of  such  annual  sniary,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  in  which  such  penally  may  be  recovered. — $  7. 

Superannuation.—**  And  whereas  it  is  expedieiH  that  his  Majesty  should  be  enabled  to  grant  to  the 
said  consuls  genernl  and  consuls,  appointed  as  aforesaid,  allowances  in  the  nature  of  superannuatioa 
or  reward  for  meritorious  public  services ;"  it  is  further  enacted,  that  all  the  regulations  contained  m 
50  Gen.  3.  c.  117.,  3  Geo.  4.  c.  113.,  S  Geo.  4.  c.  lOt.,  respecting  superannuation  allowances,  are  hereby 
extended  to  the  said  consuls  general  and  consuls,  so  far  as  such  regulations  can  be  applied  to  the 
cases  of  such  several  persons  respectively,  as  fully  to  all  intents  and  purposes  M  if  the  same  were 
repeated  and  re-enacted  in  this  present  act. — ^  8. 

JiUowancss  during  IVar.-Af  it  shall  at  any  time  happen  that  by  reason  of  any  war  which  may 
herenft'*r  arUie  between  bis  Majesty  and  any  sovereign,  or  foreign  state  or  power,  within  the  donii* 
nions  of  whom  any  such  consul  general  or  consul  sh.iU  be  appointed  to  reside,  he  shall  be  preT«nted 
from  residing,  atid  shall  in  fact  cease  to  reside,  at  the  place  to  whirh  lie  may  be  so  appointed,  it  sfaall 
be  lawful  for  his  Majesty,  by  any  order  to  be  issued  by  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  to  grant  to  any 
such  consul  gener^tl  or  consul,  who  may  have  served  his  Majesty  in  that  capacity  for  any  period  not 
less  than  S  years,  n(»r  more  than  10  years  next  preceding  the  coniuiencemenl  of  any  such  war,  a  spe* 
cial  allowance  not  exceeding  the  proportion  of  their  respective  salaries  to  which  such  consuls  general 
and  consuls  would  be  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  the  said  act  of  3  Geo.  4.,  in  ease  the  period  of 
their  respective  service  bad  exceeded  10  years  and  had  not  exceeded  15  years  :  provided  that  in  case 
any  such  consul  general  or  consul  shall  have  served  in  such  bis  office  for  the  space  of  ID  years  and 
more,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  his  Maj«»sty,  by  any  such  order  in  council  as  aforesaid,  to  grant  to  hink 
each  a  proportion  of  his  salary,  which,  by  the  said  act  is  antborieed  to  be'granted,  as  a  enpeninnaa' 
tion  allowance,  ancordlng  to  the  several  periods  of  service  exceediog  10  years,  ie  the  said  act. 

CMRsisMsissae.— This  act  shall  ulce  efTect  firom  the  lal  of  January,  IfiM,  exce|»t  where  may  otber 
commencement  hi  particularly  direetod.--^  tt. 

TahU9  of  Foes  allowed  te  be  Uken  by  Consule  Oenoral  And  ConauU,  5y  f As  freeediMf  Jki  of 

6  <7«o.  4.  c.  87. 

T\ibU  .^.— Gertlflcnte  of  due  landing  of  goods  exported  from  the  United  Slag dom    -  -    S  dollars. 

Signature  of  ship's  manifest  -  -  •  -  -  -  -  -Sdo. 

CHrtidcate  of  origin,  when  reqaired  -  -  -  -  -  -  -tdo. 

Bill  of  health,  when  required  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -tdo. 

Signature  of  muster  roll,  when  required        -  -  -  -  -  -  -    9     do. 

Attestation  of  a  signature,  when  required     -  -  -  »  -  -  -1     de. 

Administering  an  oath,  when  required  -  •  -  •  -  -  -ido. 

Seal  of  office,  and  signnture  of  any  other  document  not  epeeified  herein,  when  reqolred   -    1     do. 
Table  B.— Bottomry  ot  arbitration  bond  -  -  -  -  -  -  -Sdo. 

Noting  a  protest  -  -  -  •  -  -  -  -  -  -Ido. 

Order  of  survey  -  -  -  -  •  -  -  -  -  -Ido. 

Extending  a  proteat  or  eiirvey  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -Ido. 

Registrations      -  -  -  -  -  -  -  •  -  -  -Ido* 

Visa  of  passport  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  •  -  -ido. 

Valuation  of  goods        -  -•-  -  -  -  .  -  -  IperceaU 

Attending  sales,  \  per  cent,  where  there  has  been  a  charge  for  valuing ;  otherwise,  I  per  cent. 

Attendance  out  of  consular  office  at  a  shipwreck,  5  dollars  per  diem  for  his  personal  expenses,  over 
and  above  his  travelling  expenses. 

Ditto  on  opening  a  will  --.------5  dullare. 

Management  ofproperty  of  British  subjects  dying  Intestate  .  -  •  t|  per  cent. 

The  dollars  mentioned  In  the  preceding  tables  are  in  all  cases  to  be  paid  by  the  delivery  of  dollars, 
each  of  which  is  to  be  of  the  value  of -U.  M.  sterling,  and  no  more,  according  to  the  rate  of  exchange 
prevailing  at  the  place  where  such  payment  is  made. 

[The  following  enactments  of  Congress  are  at  present  in  force  concerning  consuls. 
jfeto/^pH{14t*,1703. 

)  S.  That  they  shall  have  right  in  the  ports  or  pl.iccs  to  which  they  are,  or  may  he,  severally 
appointed,  of  receiving  the  protests  or  declarations,  which  such  captains,  masters,  crews,  passengers, 
and  merchants,  as  arecitlKens  of  the  United  States,  may  respectively  choose  to  make  there ;  and  also 
such  tis  ony  foreigner  may  choose  to  make  before  them,  relative  lo  the  personal  interest  of  any  citiz(«n 
of  the  United  States  ;  and  the  copies  of  the  snld  acts,  duly  nuthfniicwK'd  by  the  said  consuls  or  vice 
constils.  under  the  seal  of  their  consulates,  respectively,  shall  receive  faith  in  law,  equally  as  tlielr 
originals  would  in  all  courts  in  thr  United  States.  It  shall  be  their  duty,  where  the  laws  of  the 
country  permit,  to  take  possession  of  ilie  personal  estate  left  by  any  ritixen  of  the  United  States,  othiir 
than  seamen  belonging  to  any  ship  or  vespcl,  who  pUall  die  whhin  their  consulates,  leaving  there  no 
legal  representative,  partner  in  trade,  or  trustee  by  him  appointed,  to  take  care  of  his  effects;  they 
shall  inventory  the  same,  with  the  ae**ls"tance  of  two  merchants  of  the  United  States,  or,  for  want  or 
them,  of  any  others,  at  their  choice ;  slivll  collect  the  debts  due  to  the  deceased  in  the  country  where 
he  died,  am.  pay  ihn  delHs  due  fi-om  his  estate  which  he  shall  have  there  contracted;  shall  sell  at 
auction,  after  rens<mable  pablic  notice,  such  port  of  the  estate  as  shall  lie  of  a  perishable  nature,  and 
such  further  part,  if  any,  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and,  at  the  oxpiratinn  of 
one  yenr  from  bis  decease,  the  residue;  and  tha  balance  of  the  estate  they  shall  transmit  to  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  be  hnlJen  In  trust  for  the  legal  claimants.  But  if,  at  any  lime  before 
SQCh  transmission,  the  logal  represeniaiire  of  the  decensed  shall  appear  end  demand  bis  eflTects  ia 
Iheir  hands,  Ibey  shall  deliver  them  up,  being  paid  their  fees,  and  shall  cease  their  proceedings. 

Fur  the  infunnation  of  the  representative  of  the  deceased,  it  shall  be  tlie  duty  of  the  eeneal  or  Tiee 
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Mnaiil,  AQtborized  to  proceed  as  aforesaid  In  the  settlement  of  bts  estatip.  Immediately  to  notify  hit 
death  in  one  of  the  gazettes  published  in  the  consul  ite,  and  also  tothe  secretary  of  ntute,  that  the  same 
may  be  noticed  in  the  state  to  wUicli  the  deceased  shall  belonit :  and  he  shall  also,  as  soon  as  may  be, 
transmit  to  the  secretary  of  state  an  inventory  of  th<:  effects  of  the  deceased  taken  as  before  directed. 

$  3.  That  the  said  consuls  and  vice  consuls,  in  cases  where  ships  or  vessels  of  the  United  Slates 
shall  he  stranded  on  the  coasts  of  thtiir  cnnsulntes,  respectively,  shall,  as  far  as  the  laws  of  the  country 
will  permit,  lake  proper  measures,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  said  ships  or  vessuis,  their 
«ar^'>es  and  appurtenances,  as  fur  storing  and  securing  the  effjcts  and  merchandise  saved,  and  for 
taking  an  inventory  or  inventories  thereof;  and  the  luercluindise  and  efl'ects  saved,  with  the  inventory 
or  inventories  thereof,  taken  as  aforesaid,  shall,  aAer  deducting  therefrom  the  expense,  be  delivered 
to  the  owner  or  owners.  Provided,  That  no  consul  or  vice  consul  shall  have  authority  to  take  |>os- 
session  of  any  such  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  other  properly,  when  the  master,  owner,  or  con- 
signee thereof  is  present,  or  capable  of  taking  possession  of  the  same, 

^  4.  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  every  consul  and  vice  consul  of  the  United  States  to  tak« 
and  receive  the  following  fees  of  otiice,  ft>r  the  services  which  he  shall  have  p<*rformed:— Foraulhen- 
Ucating,  under  the  consular  seal,  every  protest,  declaration,  depoaitum,  or  other  act,  which  such  cap- 
tains, masters,  mariners,  seamen,  pasAengera«  morchanls,  or  others,  as  are  citiicns  of  the  United 
etates,  may  respectively  choose  to  make,  the  sum  of  two  dollars.  For  the  takin;;  into  p  >sses5>on, 
inventorying,  selline,  and  finnlly  settling  and  paying,  or  transmitting,  as  aforesaid,  the  balance  due  on 
the  personal  estate  left  by  any  citizen  of  the  United  relates  who  shall  die  wUhin  the  limit  of  his  con- 
sulate, five  per  centum  on  the  gross  amount  of  such  estate.  For  taking  into  possession,  and  oth<*rwistt 
proceeding  on,  any  such  estate  which  shall  be  delivered  over  to  the  iHgal  representative  before  a  final 
•ettlement  of  the  same,  as  is  hereinbefore  directed,  two  and  a  half  per  reniuui  on  such  purt  delivered 

Jver  as  sh>ill  not  be  in  money,  and  five  per  centum  on  the  gross  amount  of  the  residue.    And  it  shall 
e  the  duty  of  the  consuls  and  vice  consuls  of  the  United  States  to  give  receiprs  for  all  fees  which 
they  shall  receive  by  virtue  of  this  act,  exurcnsing  the  particular  services  for  which  they  are  paid. 

)  5.  That  in  c;ise  It  be  found  necessary  tor  the  interest  of  the  United  Stutes,  that  a  consul  or  consuls 
be  appointed  to  reside  on  the  coast  of  Burbnry,  the  prr'stideul  be  authorized  to  allow  an  aimuul  salaryi 
not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars,  to  each  person  m)  to  be  appointed  :  Proridid,  That  such  salary  bo 
not  allowed  to  more  than  one  consul  for  any  one  of  the  states  of  the  said  coast. 

$  6.  That  every  consul  aud  vice  cons-il  shall,  before  they  enter  on  the  exccuiion  of  their  trusts,  or 
If  alrendy  in  the  execution  of  the  same,  within  one  year  from  the  pissing  of  this  act,  or,  if  resid'^nt  in 
Aaia,  within  two  years,  give  bond*  with  such  f urelies  as  shall  bo  approved  by  the  secrMary  of  slate, 
in  a  sum  of  not  less  than  two  thousand,  nor  lu^c  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  for  the  irao 
and  foitbful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  according  to  luw,  and  abo  for  truly  accounting  fur  all 
moneys,  goods,  and  effects  which  may  come  lAto  bis  por^session  by  virtue  of  this  act :  and  the  said 
bond  shall  be  lodged  in  lbs  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

J!et  <ffFebmarf/t^h^  1803. 

)  1.  JSs  it  matted,  S^e.  That  before  A  clearance  he  granted  to  any  Tessel  bound  on  a  foreign  voyage. 
fba  roaster  thereof  shall  deliver  to  the  collector  of  the  customs  a  list,  containing  the  names,  places  of 
birth,  and  reaidenccj  and  a  description  of  the  persons  who  comimse  his  ship's  company,  to  which  list 
tbe  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  captain  shall  be  annexed,  that  the  said  list  contains  the  names  of  his 
crew,  together  with  the  places  of  their  birth  and  residence,  ao  far  as  he  can  ascertain  them,  and  tlie 
■aid  collector  shall  deliver  him  a  certified  copy  thereof,  for  which  the  collector  shall  be  enthled  to 
receive  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents ;  and  the  said  roaster  shall,  moreover,  enter  into  bond  with  suf- 
ficient security,  in  the  sum  of  four  hundred  dollars,  that  he  shall  exhibit  the  aforesaid  certified  copy 
Ot'the  list  to  the  first  boarding  officer,  at  the  first  port  in  the  United  States  at  which  be  shall  arrive, 
on  his  return  thereto,  and  then  and  there  also  produce  the  persons  named  therein,  to  the  said  boarding 
officer,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  the  men  With  such  list,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  col- 
lector ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  collector  at  the  said  port  of  arrival,  (where  the  same  is  different 
from  the  port  from  which  the  vessel  originally  sailed,)  to  transmit  a  copy  ofthe  list  so  reported  to  him, 
to  the  collector  of  the  port  from  which  said  vessel  originally  sailed  :  Ptvtided,  Thai  the  said  bond  shall 
not  be  forfeited  on  account  ofthe  said  master  not  producing  to  the  first  boarding  officer,  as  aforesaid, 
uiy  of  the  persons  contained  io  the  said  list,  who  nay  be  discharged  in  a  foreign  country,  with  the 
consent  of  the  consul,  vice  consul,  commercial  agent, or  vice  commercial  agent,  then;  residing,  signified 
in  writing,  under  his  hand  and  official  seal,  to  be  produced  to  the  collector  with  the  othef  persons  com- 
posing the  crew,  as  aforesaid ;  nor  on  account  of  any  such  person  dying  or  ahscouding,  or  being  forcibly 
impressed  into  other  service,  of  which  satisfactory  proof  shall  be  tben  also  exhibited  to  the  collector. 

^  %.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  miistcr  or  command*rof  a  ship  or  vessel,  belonging  to  citiz^^ns 
of  the  United  States,  who  shall  sail  from  any  port  of  the  United  Btatea,  after  the  first  day  of  May 
next,  on  his  arrival  at  a  foreign  port,  to  deposite  his  register,  sealetter,  and  Mediterranean  passport, 
with  the  consul,  vice  consul,  commercial  agent,  or  vice  comnicrrial  aeeni,  (if  any  there  be  nt  such 
port ;)  that  in  case  of  refusal  or  neglect  ofthe  said  master  or  commander,  to  deposite  the  said  papers 
as  aforesaid,  he  shall  forfeit  and  imy  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered  by  tbe  said  consul,  vice 
consul,  commercial  agent,  or  vice  commercial  acent,  in  his  own  name  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States,  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction;  and  ft  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  consul,  vice  consul, 
commercial  agent,  or  vice  commercial  agent,  on  snch  master  or  commander  producing  to  him  a  clear- 
ance from  the  proper  officer  ofthe  port  where  his  ship  or  vessel  may  be,  to  deliver  to  the  said  master 
or  commander  all  of  his  said  papers :  Provided^  such  master  or  commander  shall  have  complied  with 
the  provisions  contained  in  this  act,  and  those  of  the  act  t^  which  this  is  a  supplement. 

\  3.  That  whenever  a  ship  or  vessel,  belonging  to  a  citizen  ofthe  United  dtates,  shall  be  sold  tn  a 
foreign  c-ountry,  and  her  company  discharged,  or  when  a  seaman  or  mariner,  a  citizen  ofthe  United 
States,  shall,  with  his  own  consent,  be  discharged  in  a  foreign  country,  it  shall  be  tli«!  duty  of  the 
master  or  commander  to  produce  (o  the  coniul,  vice  consul,  coniniercial  agont,  or  vice  commercial 
a^ent,  the  list  of  his  ship's  company,  certified  as  aforesaid,  and  to  piy  tn  tiuch  Consul,  vice  consul, 
commercial  agent,  or  vice  commercial  agent,  for  every  seanmn  or  ninrmer  so  dischareed,  being  desig- 
noted  on  such  list  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  three  months'  piiy,  over  and  above  the  wages 
which  may  then  be  due  to  such  mariner  or  seaman,  two  thirds  thereof  to  be  paid  by  such  consul  or 
conimercial  agent,  to  each  seaman  or  mariner  so  discharged,  upon  his  engagement  on  board  of  any 
vessel  to  return  to  the  United  States,  and  the  other  remaining  third  to  be  retamed  for  the  purpose  or 
creating  a  fund  for  the  payment  ofthe  passages  of  Koamen  or  mariners,  citizens  ofthe  United  Htates» 
n  )20  may  be  dosirous  of  returning  to  the  United  States,  and  for  the  ranintenance  of  American  seamen 
who  may  be  destitute,  and  may  be  in  such  foreign  port ;  and  the  several  sums  rctairM>d  for  such  fund 
shall  be  accounted  for  with  the  treasury  every  six  months,  by  the  persons  receiving  the  same. 

$  4.  Tliat  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  tbe  consuls^  vice  consuls,  commercial  agents,  vice  commercial 
agents  ofthe  United  States,  ft-om  time  to  time,  to  provide  for  tbe  mariners  and  seamen  ofthe  United 
Sl.'ites,  who  may  be  found  destitute  within  Iheir  districts,  respectively,  sufficient  subsistence  and 

Cn»sogea  to  some  port  in  the  United  States,  in  the  most  reasonable  in«nn<*r,  at  the  expense  of  tlie 
ft.itea  States,  subject  to  such  iiwirucliona  as  the  aecfutary  of  state  ahull  give;  and  tliut  ali  uiastera 
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snd  commandera  of  ▼esseli  bnlonpinfr  to  dtisens  of  the  United  State*,  and  bound  to  gome  port  of  tbo 
same,  are  hereby  required  and  enjoined  to  take  8uch  mariners  or  seamen  on  i>oar<l  •<rtlirlr  phtyrn  or 
vessels,  at  the  request  of  ihe  said  consuls,  vice  consuls,  mmnicrcial  agents,  or  vice  commercial  nrent* 
respectively,  and  to  transport  them  lo  the  p<>rl  in  the  Uniied  Stales  to  which  such  6hi(>s  or  vo»8<;lfl 
may  be  bound,  on  such  terms,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person,  as  rnny  be  nvreed  between 
the  said  master  and  consul,  or  conmiercinl  agent.  And  the  said  mariners  nr  seimien  shall,  if  able,  be 
bound  to  do  duty  on  board  snrh  ships  or  vos^iels,  according  to  iheir  several  Bbiiities  :  Prvrideit,  That 
no  master  or  captain  of  uny  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  obliged  to  take  a  greater  number  titan  two  men  to 
every  one  hundred  tons  burden  of  the  said  ship  or  vessel,  on  any  one  voyage  ;  and  if  any  such  cap- 
tain or  master  h'lall  refuse  the  same,  on  the  request  or  order  of  the  con'sni,  vice  consul,  comn^crcuil 
agent,  or  vice  commercial  agent,  such  captain  or  master  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  suni  of  one  hundred 
dollars  for  each  mariner  or  seaman  so  refused,  to  be  recovered,  for  the  lienent  of  Ihe  Uuhed  ftaiee,  in 
any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  And  the  ceriiticate  of  any  such  cousul  or  c«>mmercip|  anent, 
ffiven  under  his  hand  and  ofticial  seal,  shall  be  prima  ficie  evidence  of  such  reftisal,  in  any  court  of  law 
having  Jurisdiction  for  the  recovery  of  the  p«'naltv  afores:'id. 

By  the  tifth  section  of  this  act,  the  secretary  of  state  is  *'  authorized  to  reimbttrse  the  ccnsuhi,  vic« 
consuls,  commercial  agents,  or  vice  commercial  agents,  such  reasonable  sums  as  tlit^y  mny  Iteretoforv 
have  advanced  for  the  relief  of  seamen,  though  the  same  should  exceed  the  rate  of  twelve  cents  a  man. 
per  diem." 

J  6.  That  It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  every  consal,  vice  cmsul,  commercial  agent,  and  vice  com- 
mercial agent,  of  the  United  Slates,  lo  take  an^  receive,  f<ir<very  cerlilirate  of  dipchnrce  of^ny  sea- 
man or  mariner  In  a  foreign  port,  titltv  cents;  and  forconunission  on  paying  and  receiving  the  amonnt 
of  wages  payable  on  the  dkKcharge  ofsearoen  in  foreign  pt^rfs,  two  and  a  half  per  ccDlura. 

}  7.  That  if  any  consul,  vice  consul,  commercial  agent,  or  vice  comnierciul  agent,  shall,  falsely  and 
knowingly,  certify  that  property  belonging  to  foreigners  is  properly  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  Lnited 
Btates,  he  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  in  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdulion,  forfeit  and  pay  a  fine 
not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  be  imprisoned  fur  any  term  nol 
exceeding  three  years. 

^  8.  That  if  any  consul,  vice  consul,  commercial  a^ent,  or  vice  commercial  agent,  shall  grant  a  pass- 
port, or  other  paper,  certifying  that  any  aii«'n,  knowing  him  or  her  tu  be  ifuch,  is  a  citizen  of  the  Ihiited 
Stales,  he  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  in  any  court  of  com{»oieut  jurivdiction,  forfeit  and  pay  a  fine 
not  e.Tceeding  one  thousand  dollars. 

^  9.  That  all  powers  of  attorney,  executed  after  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  next,  in  a  foreign  country, 
for  the  transfer  of  any  stock  of  the  United  Slates,  or  for  the  receipt  of  interest  thereon,  shall  be  veri- 
fied by  the  certificate  and  seal  of  a  consul,  vice  consul^conniierijal  ngent,  or  vice  coinmrrcial  agent, 
{f  any  there  be,  at  the  place  where  the  same  shall  be  executed,  for  which  the  person  giving  the  certifl* 
cate  shall  receive  Gl'ty  cents. 

Jet  of  Map  Ul,  1810. 

^  4.  That  it  shall  not  he  lawftil  for  the  consuls  of  the  United  States,  residing  on  the  Barbery  coast, 
or  either  of  them,  to  expend,  or  to  dishur^^^ior  pay,  or  cau^se  to  be  paid,  for  any  purp<M*,or  nn  any 

Sretence  whatever,  not  aulhorixed  by  law,  to  any  one  of  the  Harbary  powers,  or  to  the  <»fRcers  rr  sub- 
eels  thereof,  a  greater  aum  than  three  thousand  dollar?*  in  any  one  year,  with  intent  lo  charge  the 
Inhed'Siatm  with  the  same,  without  lirj«t  obtaining  a  special  approl>«ti<iti,  in  wriiirg,  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  for  that  purpose.  And  every  such  consul  who  shall,  afler  notice  of  this  act, 
expend  or  disburse,  or  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid,  for  any  purpose,  or  on  any  pretence  whatever,  not 
authorized  by  law,  to  any  one  of  the  Barbary  powers,  or  to  the  ofticrrs  or  snbjerts  thereof,  a  greater 
aum  than  three  thousand  dollars  in  any  one  year,  or  shall  be  aidin?  or  axsisting  therein,  without  first 
obtaining  Iho  approbation  of  the  prei^ideni  as  afort-snid,  shall  forfeit  and  (lay  to  the  trensury  of  the 
United  States  a  sum  equal  to  one  half  his  yearly  coirtK'nsaiion  :  and  shall,  moreover,  stand  charged 
with,  and  be  accountable  for,  nil  moneys  so  disbursed  or  piiid,  contnry  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

^5.  That,  from  and  aHei  the  first  day  of  November  nexi,  no  consul  of  the  United  Slates  residing 
on  the  Harbary  coast  sl^all  own,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  ship  or  vcfsel,  to  be  concerned,  directly  or 
indirectiv,  In  the  exiKirtation  fVoin,  or  importation  to,  jiny  of  the  states  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  of 
any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  on  penalty  that  every  consul  so  ofTrnding,  Hud  being  thereof  con- 
victed, shall,  for  every  otfence,  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thonsund  dollars. 

?  6.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  ihe  consuls  residing  on  the  Barbary  coast  to  transmit  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  annuiilly,  an  account  of  all  moneys  received,  and'ofull  Hiobursements  or  expendi- 
tures made,  by  them,  reapeptivoly,  ft»r  or  on  account  of  the  United  Stales,  aid  the  f^riicolar  purpose 
to  which  the  moneys  have  been  applied,  and  the  vouchers  to  8iipp.irt  the  same  :  aud  the  secretary  of 
the  trensury  shall  trausmit  to  congress,  within  twonioKth.x  afierilie  commeiiceincnt  of  the  tirst  session 
thereof,  in  every  ye.tr,  a  statement  of  all  the  moneys  dij^hur^ed  from  the  treasury  of  the  United  Stales, 
for  expenses  ofliiierronrse  with  the  Barbary  p<:>wer?  during  the  preceding  year,  therein  noting,  as  far 
as  can  be  ascertained  ut  the  treasury,  the  sums  received  by  the  respective  agents  or  consuls,  and  the 
purposes  to  which  the  same  have  b^en  applied. 

JIU  «/  March  13fA,  181 X 
^  6.  That,  from  and  after  the  time  when  this  act  shall  take  effect,  the  consult  or  commercial  agents 
of  any  nation  at  peace  M'ilh  the  United  ."^'tates  shall  be  adinitled  (nailer  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  pre!«ident  of  the  United  States.)  to  slate  their  olijeitlons  to  the  proper  c»  mn:ai')der 
or  collector  as  aforesaid,  apaiint  the  einploymoni  of  any  seanmn  or  teafaring  n-an  on  iKard  of  any 
public  or  private  vessel  of  The  United  States, on  accottnt  of  h:t«  being  a  native  stil  jeri  or  cilizen  cTsuch 
nation,  and  nol  embraced  within  the  detjcription  of  perpoiu<»  wlionuiy  be  lawfully  employed,  nccordinif 
to  the  provisions  of  this  set;  and  tlio  said  consuls  or  roii:nierriul  agriiiji  i»ball  also  be  adnaiied,  uiiritr 
the  said  repulaiions,  to  be  prencnl  at  the  tinio  when  the  jiroolV  of  i  iti/enship,  of  tlie  persons  against 
whom  such  objeclions  may  have  been  made,  shall  be  invciitigaied  by  bucli  commander  or  collector. 

Jlet  6/ March  id,  1S\7. 
^  1.  Be  it  eitacted,  ^r.  That  the  retrister  or  other  do<  titncnts  in  lien  thereof,  together  with  the  clear- 
ance and  other  papers  granted  by  the  oHirers  of  the  cu^lons  to  any  foreign  ship  or  vessel,  at  her  de- 
parture from  the  |M>rl  or  place  ft-om  whiih  she  may  have  arrived,  sha'l,  previotiB  to  eniry  in  any  p«»rt 
of  the  United  States.  !»e  produced  to  the  collector  with  whom  such  entry  is  to  b«  made.  And  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  master  or  commander,  within  ffrty-etght  hours  st'ii  r  such  entry,  to  dcposite  the 
said  pa[)ers  with  the  consul  or  vice  consul  of  the  nation  to  which  the  vessel  belongs,  and  to  deliver  td 
the  collector  the  cerlificnte  of  such  consul  or  vice  consul  that  the  said  papers  have  be^n  so  deposited; 
and  any  matter  or  commander, as  aforesaid,  who  i^liall  fail  to  ci-ntply  with  this  regulation,  shall,  tijMin 
conviction  thereof  in  any  conn  of  competent  jurisdiction,  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  five  hut?- 
dred  dollars  nor  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars :  Provided^  That  this  art  ahali  not  extend  to  the 
ves«els  of  foreign  nations  in  whose  pf»ri8  American  consuls  are  not  permitted  to  have  the  custody  and 
possession  of  the  register  and  other  papers  of  vessels  entering  the  poru  of  such  nation,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  tlie  second  section  of  tbe  act,  supplementary  to  the  act  **conceraibf  coustils  and 
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vice  eongulf,  and  forihe  Airth'^r  protection  of  American  ■eamen,"  paaaed  the  twenty-elghtb  of  Feb- 
ruary, one  thousand  eight  huiidrud  and  tbreei 

^  3.  That  it  ibail  not  be  lawriil  for  any  foreign  cnnaal  to  doliver  to  the  master  or  commander  of  any 
foreign  vessel  the  repistnr  und  other  {lapers  deposited  with  him  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
until  such  master  or  eoniinander  shall  produce  to  him  a  clearance,  in  due  form,  from  ttie  collector  of 
the  port  whsre  such  veanel  lias  been  entered ;  and  any  consul  ofiending  against  the  pruvisions  <>f  this 
act,  shall  u|)On  conviction  thereof  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  StaieR,  be  fined,  at  the  dia- 
vretkra  of  tbc  court,  in  a  sum  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  nor  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars. 

Jlct  of  March  !«(,  1833. 

)  7.  Tliat  no  goods,  wares,  or  merrhandlse,  subject  to  ad  valorem  dutv,  imported  as  aforesaid,  and 
belonging  to  a  person  or  persons  noc  residing  at  the  time  in  the  IFnited  States,  and  who  shall  have 
aetnafty  parchased  the  same,  shall  be  admitted  to  entry,  unless  the  invoice  be  verified  by  the  orah  of 
the  owner,  or  one  of  the  owners,  certifying  that  the  suid  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  were  actually 
purchased  for  his  account,  or  for  account  of  himself  and  partners  in  the  said  purchase  ;  that  the  in- 
voice annexed  thereto  contains  a  true  and  faithful  account  of  the  actual  cost  theri'of,  and  of  all  chargt^a 
thereon ;  and  that  no  discounts,  bounties, or  drawbacks,  are  contained  in  the  said  invoice,  but  such  as 
h:ive  been  actually  allowt^d  on  the  same  ;  which  said  oath  shill  be  ailministtired  by  a  cunstui  ar  roni- 
morcial  ajreni  of  ihs  Unit.»d  Stat'js:  or  by  some  public  otficer  duly  aut'iorized  to  administer  oaths  in 
the  countrv  where  the  sriid  gmids,  wares,  or  merchandise,  shall  have  been  purchased,  and  the  name 
duly  certified  by  the  said  consul,  commercial  agent,  or  public  otRcer ;  In  wliich  iattur  case,  such  olfirlal 
eertificate  shall  be  aniheuiiraied  by  a  consul  or  commercial  agent  of  tb»  United  States :  Proridsd, 
Tliai  if  there  bo  no  coniiiil  or  commerriril  usj'^ni  of  the  United  States  In  the  country  from  which  the 
■aid  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  shall  have  been  imported,  the  authentication  hereby  required, 
■ball  be  execnted  by  a  cons«iI  of  a  nation  at  the  time  in  amity  with  the  United  estates,  if  there  be  any 
wch  residing  ihtre  :  and  if  thore  be  no  such  consul  ii^  the  country,  the  said  authentic.ttion  sliall  he 
made  by  two  respectabln  merchants.  If  any  such  there  be,  residing  in  the  port  ftom  which  the  said 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  shall  have  been  imported. 

$  S.  Th.U  no  goods,  wares,  or  merchandiiie,  subject  to  ad  valorem  duty,  imported  as  aforesaid,  and 
bolonizing  to  a  person  or  piTsons  not  residiug  at  the  lime  in  thfl  United  Slates,  wim  miy  not  have  ac- 
qnlred  the  s.ime  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  t)anraln  and  sale,  or  bclonsiog  to  a  person  or  persons  who 
r«iay  bathe  manufariurer  or  manufacturers,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  same,  shall  be  admitted  to 
entry,  unless  the  invoice  tlwreof  he  verified  by  the  oath  of  ihe  owner,  or  of  one  of  the  owners,  certi- 
fying that  the  invoice  contains  a  tril^  and  faithful  account  of  the  said  goods,  wuros,  or  merchandise, 
at  their  fbir  market  value  at  the  time  and  place  when  and  where  the  same  were  procured  or  uianu- 
ftUured,  a*  the  case  may  be,  ami  o(  all  charges  thereon  ;  and  that  the  said  invoice  contains  no  dis* 
eotintfl,  bounties,  or  drawbacks,  but  such  as  have  been  actually  allowed;  which  said  oath  stiali  have 
been  duly  administered  and  authenticated  in  tlie  mode  prescribed  in  the  scventii  section  of  this 
act. 

^  39.  That,  fhr  every  verification  and  certifleate,  mada  under  this  act.  before  a  consul  or  commercial 
agent  of  the  United  States,  such  consul  or  commercial  agent  shall  i>e  entitled  to  demand  luid  receive, 
from  the  persoti  making;  the  same,  a  fee  of  two  dollars  '.'Provided,  Each  shipper  shall  have  the  right 
to  ioeltide  all  articlas  shipped  by  bim  in  the  ama  invoice. 

^et  of  March  U,  1^35. 
$  1.  Be  it  enacted,  ^e.  That  if  any  consul,  vice  consul,  commercial  agent,  or  vice  commercial  agent, 
•hall  knowingly  and  falsely  certify  to  any  invoice,  or  other  paper  to  which  bis  certificate  is  bv  Inw 
aathorlsed  or  required,  he  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  in  any  eourt  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  rorfeit 
and  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars,  at  the  discretion  of  tbe  court,  and  be  imprisoned  fur 
a  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  at  the  like  discretion. 

Bee  Keut*8  Commentariu  on  American  Law,  Lecture  2<3. — Am,  Ed.] 

CONTRABAND,  in  oommeroe,  a  commodity  prohibited  to  be  exported  or  imported, 
bought  or  sold. 

Ou?rTmABA!7D  is  also  a  term  applied  to  doaignate  tliat  daaa  of  commodities  which  neu- 
lials  are  not  allowed  to  carry  during  war  to  a  belligerent  power. 

It  is  a  recognnod  general  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  shipa  may  sail  to  and  trade 
with  all  kingdoms,  countries,  and  states  in  peace  with  the  princes  or  authorities  whose  fla^ 
they  bear ;  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  molested  by  the  ships  of  any  other  power  at  war  with 
the  country  with  which  they  are  trading,  unless  they  engage  in  the  conveyance  of  contra^ 
hand  goods.  But  great  difiVculty  has  arisen  in  deciding  as  to  the  goods  comprised  under 
this  term.  The  reason  of  the  limitation  suggests,  however,  the  species  of  articles  to  which 
it  principally  applies.  It  is  indispensable  that  those  who  profess  to  act  upon  a  principle  of 
neutrality  should  carefully  abstain  from  doing  any  thing  that  mat  discover  a  bias  in  favour 
of  either  party.  But  a  narion  who  should  furnish  one  of  the  be'Uigeivnts  with  supplies  of 
warlike  stores,  or  with  supplies  of  any  article,  without  which  that  belligerent  might  not  bo 
able  to  carry  on  the  contest,  would  obviously  forfeit  her  neutral  character ;  and  the  other 
belligerent  would  be  warranted  in  preventing  such  sticcours  from  being  sent,  and  in  cdnfis- 
catrng  them  as  lawful  prize.  All  the  best  writers  on  international  law  admit  this  principle ; 
which,  besides  being  enforced  during  every  contest  has  been  sanctioned  by  repeated  treaties. 
In  order  to  obviate  all  disputes  as  to  what  commodities  should  be  deemed  contraband,  they 
have  sometimes  be.en  specified  in  treaties  or  conTantions — (See  the  references  in  Lampredi 
del  Commerdo  de*  Poptdi  NttUraii,  §  9.)  But  this  classification  v^  not  always  respected 
during  hostilities;  and  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  an  article  which  might  not  be  contra. 
band  atone  time,  or  under  certain  circumstances,  may  become  contraband  at  another  time, 
or  under  difierent  cireumstances.  It  is  admitted  on  all  bands,  even  by  M.  Hubner,  the  great 
advocate  for  the  freedom  of  neutral  commerce — {Dt  la  Saisit  dea  Batimenn  Neulres,  torn.  i. 
p.  193.) — ^that  every  thing  that  may  be  direcify  availabk  for  hostile  purposes  is  contraband, 
a«  arms,  ammunition,  homes,  timber  for  diip-building,  and  all  sorts  of  naval  stores.  The 
graaCast  difficulty  haa  oectirrad  in  deciding  aa  to  proviai^na,  which  are  SDmetimei  held  to  be 
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contraband,  and  BometimeB  not  Lord  Stowell  has  shown  that  (he  tkaroder  of  the  port  to 
which  the  provisions  are  dc«iined,  is  the  principal  circumstance  to  be  attended  to  in  decide 
ing  whether  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  contraband.  A  cargo  of  provisions  intended  for 
*  an  enemy  *8  port,  in  which  it  was  known  that  a  warlike  armament  was  in  preparation,  would 
be  Ual)Ie  to  arrest  and  confiscation ;  while,  if  the  same  cargo  were  intended  for  a  port  whefa 
none  but  merchantmen  were  fitted  out»  the  most  that  could  be  done  would  be  to  detain  it, 
paying  the  neutral  the  same  price  for  it  he  would  have  got  from  the  enemy. 

By  the  ancient  law  of  Europe,  a  ship  conveying  any  contraband  article  was  liable  to  con- 
fiscation as  well  as  the  article.  But  in  the  modem  practice  of  the  courts  of  admiralty  6[ 
this  and  other  countries,  a  milder  role  has  been  adopted,  and  the  carriage  of  oontraband 
articles  is  attended  only  with  the  loss  of  freight  and  expenses,  unless  when  the  ship  belongs 
to  the  owner  of  the  contraband  cargo,  or  when  the  simple  misconduct  of  conveying  such  a 
cargo  has  been  connected  with  other  malignant  and  aggravating  circumstances.  Of  these 
a  false  destination  and  false  papers  are  justly  held  to  bo  the  worst — (5  Bob.  Adm.  Hep, 
276.) 

The  right  of  visitation  and  search  is  a  right  inherent  in  idi  belligerents ;  for  it  would  ba 
absurd  to  allege  that  they  had  a  right  to  prevent  the  conveyance  of  contraband  goods  to  an 
enemy,  and  to  deny  them  the  use  of  the  only  means  by  which  they  can  give  efiect  to  such 
right. — (  Vattely  book  iii.  c  7.  ^  114.)  The  object  of  the  search  is  twofold :  Jirst,  to  asceN 
tain  whether  the  ship  is  neutral  or  an  enemy,  for  the  circumstance  of  its  hoisting  a  neutral 
flag  affords  no  security  that  it  is  really  such ;  and,  seeondfy,  to  ascertain  whether  it  has  con* 
traband  articles,  or  enemies'  property,  on  board.  All  neutral  ships  that  would  navigate 
securely  during  war  must,  consequently,  be  provided  with  passports  from  their  government, 
and  with  all  the  papers  or  documents  necessary  to  prove  the  propeity  of  the  ship  and  cargo 
— (see  Ship^s  Papers)  ;  and  they  must  carefully  avoid  taij^ing  any  contraband  artidea  or 
belligerent  property  on  board.  And  hence,  as  Lampredi.has  observed,  a  merchant  ship 
which  seeks  to  avoid  a  search  by  crowding  sail,  or  by  open  force,  may  jually  be  captoredand 
subjected  to  confiscation. — (§  12,) 

It  has,  indeed,  been  oflen  contended  that  free  efdpe  make  free  goods  (que  k  pamBon 
eouvre  la  marchandUe)  and  that  a  befUgerent  is  not  wanantni  m  aeiung  die  property  of  an 
enemy  in  a  neutral  ship,  unless  it  be  oontraband.  The  discussion  of  this  important  que»> 
tion  would  lead  us  into  details  which  do  not  properly  come  within  the  scope  of  this  woii. 
We  may,  however,  shortly  obecaire,  that  no  such  privilege  could  be  conceded  to.  neutrals 
without  taking  firom  belligerents  the  right,  inseparable  firom  a  state  of  war,  of  seizing  an 
enemy's  property  if  found  in  places  where  hostilities  may  be  lawfully  carried  on,  as  on  the 
high  seas.  In  fact,  were  the  principle  in  question  admitted,  the  commerce  of  a  beUigerent 
power  with  its  cx>lonies,  or  other  countries  beyond  sea,  might  be  prosecuted  in  neutral  sbipi^ 
with  as  much  security  during  war  as  in  peace ;  so  that  neutrals  would,  in  this  way,  be  au- 
thorised to  render  a  belligerent  more  important  assistance  than,  perhaps,  they  could  have 
done  had  tliey  supplied  him  with  troops  and  ammunition  I  But  it  is  surely  unnecessary  to 
say,  that  to  act  in  this  way  b  a  proceeding  altogether  at  variance  with  the  idea  of  neutrality. 
Neutrals  are  bound  to  conduct  themselves  in  the  epirit  of  impartiality  f  and  must  not 
afford  such  aid  or  assistance  to  one  party,  as  may  the  better  enable  him  to  make  head  against 
the  other.  It  ia  their  duty  <'  nan  interponere  se  beilo,  rum  haste  imminenie  hottem  eripere,'* 
And  yet  it  is  manifest  that  the  lending  of  neutral  bottoms  to  carry  on  a  belligerent's  tnde  is 
in  direct  contradiction  to  this  rule.  The  shipe  or  cruisors  of  a  particular  power  may  have 
Bwept  those  of  its  enemy  from  &e  sea,  and  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  great  difficulty,  by  pot* 
ting  a  stop  to  his  commeigpe  with  foreigners,  or  with  his  own  colonies ;  but  of  what  eons»* 
quonoe  would  this  be,  if  neutrals  might  step  in  to  rescue  him  from  such  dlfiicuttieB,  by  oany- 
ing  on  that  intercourse  lor  him  whidi  he  can  no  longer  carry  on  for  himself  1  It  is  natural 
enough  that  auch  a  privilege  should  be  coveted  by  neutrals :  but,  however  advantageous 
to  them,  it  is  wholly  subversive  of  the  universally  admitted  rights  of  beUigerent  poweia,  as 
well  as  of  the  principles  of  neutrality ;  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  truly  said  to  he  hattomed 
on  any  sound  principle. 

In  the  war  of  1756,  the  rule  was  laid  down  bj  Great  Britain,  that  neutrals  are  not  to  be 
allowed  to  carry  on  a  tiade  during  war,  that  they  were  excluded  from  during  peace ;  so  that» 
supposing  a  nation  at  war  with  Great  Britain  lutd,  while  at  peace,  pithibited  fixeignerB  firom 
engaging  in  her  colonial  or  coaMing  trade,  we  should  not  have  permitted  neutrals  to  engage 
in  it  during  war.  This  rule  has  been  mu^  complained  of;  but  the  principle  on  which  it  is 
founded  seems  a  sound  one,  and  it  may  in  moat  cases  be  safely  adopted.  The  claims  of 
neutrals  cannot  surely  be  carried  further  than  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  cany  on  tfaeir 
trade  during  war,  as  they  had  been  aeeueiomed  to  carry  it  on  during  peace,  except  with 
places  under  blockade ;  but  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  when  ^they  claim  to  be  allowed  to 
employ  themselves,  during  war,  in  a  trade  in  which  they  had  not  previously  any  right  to  en- 
gage. To  grant  them  tins,  would  not  be  to  preserve  to  them  their  former  rights,  but  to  give 
tiiem  new  ones,  which  may  be  £urty  withheld.  Supposing,  however,  that  either  of  tlie  bell^ 
gerent  powers  has  fwte  wJUkal  to  pnoent  any  intercourse  between  the  other  cMd  iie  cui^ 
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ftito,  or  any  intercourse  between  different  ports  of  (he  olher^  she  might,  in  tlie  exercise  of  the 
legitimate  rights  of  a  belKgerent,  exclude  nentrab  from  such  trade,  even  though  it  had  for* 
merly  been  open  to  them ;  because  otherwise  she  would  be  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  her 
superior  force;  and  the  neutrals  would,  in  fact,  when  employed  in  this  way,  be  acting  as  the 
most  efficient  allies  of  her  eneray* 

For  a  ftklldiacusskm  of  this  important  and  £f!icaUqaestion,  and  of  the  various  distinctions 
to  which  it  gives  rise,  see  the  work  of  Habner  {De  la  Saisie  dee  Baiimens  NeufreSf  2  tomes, 
12mo.  1757),  in^hieh  the  dfflferent  arguments  in  fiivour  of  the  principle  that  *Uhe  flag 
covers  the  cargo"  aie  stated  with  peripicuil;y  and  talent*  The  opposite  principle  has  lieen 
advocated  by  Lampvedi,  in  his  very  able  treatise  Del  Commereio  a£  Popoii  Ntuiralfj  §  10. : 
fay  Lord  Liverpoelt  in  his  DUeourae  on  the  Conduct  of  Great  Britain  in  respect  to  Nentrala, 
written  in  1757;  aad,  above  alt,  by  Lord  Stowell,  in  his  justly  celebrated  decisions  in  the 
Admiralty  Court.  Martens  indinee  to  Habner**  opinion. — (See  Pricis  du  Droit  dsa  Gene, 
Ijv.  8.  c.  7.) 

fS«  Kent*8  Ccmmentaries  on  Ameriean  Lmot  Lecture  7th,— -4m.  Ed,] 

CONVOY,  in  navigation,  the  term  applied  to  designate  a  ship  or  ships  of  war,  appointed 
by  government,  or  by  the  eommafider  in  chief  on  a  particular  station,  to  escort  or  protect  the 
merchant  ships  proceeding  to  oertain  ports.  Cohtojts  are  mostly  appointed  during  war ;  but 
they  aro  sometimes,  ateo^  appointed  ddring  peace,  for  the  security  of  ships  navigating  seas 
iniested  with  pirates. 

Individuals  have  not  always  been  left  to  themselves  to  judge  as  to  the  expediency  of  sail* 
ing  with  or  without  convoy.  The  governments  of  most  maritime  states  have  thought  pro- 
per, when  they  were  engaged  in  hostilities,  to  oblige  their  subjects  to  place  themselves  under 
an  escort  of  this  sort,  that  the  enemy  might  not  be  enriched  by  their  capture.  Acts  to  this 
efiect  were  passed  in  this  country  during  the  American  war  and  the  late  French  war.  The 
last  of  these  acts  (43  Geo.  3.  c.  57.)  enacted,  that  it  should  not  bo  lawful  for  any  ship  be- 
longing to  any  of  his  Majesty *s  subjects  (except  as  tlierein  provided)  to  depart  from  any 
port  or  place  whatever,  unless  under  voch  convoy  as  should  be  appointed  for  that  pur* 
poee.  The  master  was  required  to  uae  his  utmost  endeavoors  to  continue  with  the  convoy 
daring  the  whole  voyage,  or  such  part  thereof  as  it  should  be  directed  to  accompany  his  ship ; 
and  not  to  separate  therefrom  without  leave  of  the  commander,  under  very  heavy  pecuniary 
penalties.  And  in  case  of  any  ship  departing  without  convoy  contrary  to  the  act,  or  wil- 
fully separating  therefrom,  all  insurances  on  the  ship,  cargo,  or  freight,  bcl)nging  to  the  mas- 
ter, or  to  any  other  person  directing  or  privy  to  such  departure  or  separation,  were  rendered 
null  and  void.  7*he  customs  officers  were  directed  not  to  allow  any  sliip  that  ought  to  sail 
virith  convoy  to  clear  out  from  any  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  foreign  parts,  without 
i^uiring  fVom  the  master,  bond  with  one  surety,  with  condition  that  the  ship  should  not  de- 
part without  convoy,  nor  afterwards  desert  or  wilfully  separate  from  it.  The  regulations  of 
this  act  did  not  extend  to  ships  not  requiring  to  be  registered,  nor  to  those  licensed  to  sail 
without  convoy,  nor  to  those  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  nor  to  those  belonging  to  the 
Bast  India  Company,  dec 

It  is  very  common,  during  periods  of  war,  to  make  ealUng  or  departing  with  convoy  a 
eondition  in  policies  of  insurance.  This,  like  other  waiTanties  in  a  policy,  must  be  strictly 
performed.  And  if  a  ship  warranted  to  sail  with  convoy,  sail  without  it,  the  policy  becomes 
void,  whether  this  be  imputable  to  any  negligence  ot)  the  part  of  the  insured,  or  the  refusal 
of  government  to  appoint  a  convoy. 

There  are  five  things  essential  to  sailing  with  convoy :  viz.y?rs/,  it  must  be  with  a  regular 
tionvoy  under  an  officer  appointed  by  government;  secondly^  it  must  be  from  the  place  of 
rendezvous  appointed  by  government;  thirdly^  it  must  be  a  convoy  for  the  voya^';  fourthly , 
the  master  of  the  ship  must  have  sailing  instructions  from  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
convoy ;  and  fifthly^  the  ship  must  depart  and  contimie  with  the  convoy  till  the  end  of  the 
voyage,  unless  separated  by  necessity. 

With  respect  to  the  third  of  these  conditions  we  xsxn  observe,  tliat  a  warranty  to  sail  with 
convoy  generally  means  a  convoy  for  the  voyage  ,•  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  the  words 
"for  the  voyage**  to  make  it  sOb  Neither  wUI  the  adding  of  these  words  in  some  instances, 
make  the  omission  of  them,  in  any  case,  the  ground  of  a  difTorent  construction.  A  warranty 
to  sail  with  convoy  does  'not,  however,  uniformly  mean  a  convoy  that  is  to  accompany  the 
ahip  insured  the  entire  way  from  the  port  of  departure  to  her  port  of  destination ;  but  such 
convoy  as  government  may  think  fit  to  appoint  as  a  soffieient  protection  for  ships  going  the 
voyage  insured,  whether  it  be  for  the  whole  or  only  a  part  of  the  voyage. 

Sailing  iastructions,  referred  to  in  the  fourth  condition,  are  written  or  printed  directions 
delivered  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  convoy  to  the  several  mastere  of  the  ships  under 
his  care,  that  they  may  understand  and  answer  signals,  and  know  the  [daoe  of  rendezvous 
appointed  for  the  fleet  in  case  of  dtspenion  by  storm,  or  by  an  enemy,  dec.  These  sailing 
'instructions  are  so  very  indispensable,  that  no  vessel  ean  have  the  full  protection  and  benefit 
>f  convoy  without  them :  hence,  when,  through  the  negligence  of  the  master,  they  are  noi 
^ifiuned,  the  ship  is  not  said  to  have  sailed  with  convoy )  and  a  wanranty  in  a  policy  of  in* 
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somnce  to  that  eSkd  is  held  not  to  be  complied  with.  If,  however,  the  niMter  do  dl  in  hu 
power  to  obtain  sailing  inatnictions,  but  is  prevented  from  obtaining  them  by  any  insupernble 
obstacle,  as  the  badnew  of  the  weather;  or  if  they  be  refuaed  by  the  commander  of  the  con 
voy ;  the  warranty  in  the  policy  is  held  to  be  complied  with. 

For  further  information  as  to  convoy,  see  Abbott  on  the  Law  of  Shipping,  part  iii.  c  3;; 
ManfuUl  on  Insurance^  book  i.  c  9.  §  5.,  and  the  Act  43  Gto.  3.  c  57,  ifC 

COPAIVA.    See  Balsam. 

COPAL,  improperly  called  gnm  copal,  is  a  Taloable  and  sfaignter  kind  of  renn,  that  iia> 
turally  exudes  from  different  large  trees,  and  is  imported  partly  bom  America,  and  partly 
firom  the  East  Indies.  The  best  copal  is  hard  and  brittle,  ki  roondsd  lumps  of  a  moderate 
size,  easily  reducible  to  a  fine  powder,  of  a  light  lemon  yellow  oolour*  beautifully  transpcH 
rent,  but  often,  like  amber,  containing  parts  of  insects  and  other  small  extraneoos  bodin  in 
its  substance.  Its  specific  gravity  vanes  firom  1*045  to  1*139.  It  haa  neither  the  soluhiiity 
in  water  common  to  gums,  nor  Uie  solubility  in  alcohol  common  to  resins,  at  least  in  any 
considerable  degree.  It  may  be  dissolved  by  digestion  in  drying  linseed  oil,  and  other  volatile 
menstrua.  This  solution  forms  a  beautiful  transparent  varnish,  which,  wbeo,  properly  ap- 
plied, and  slowly  dried,  is  very  hard  and  very  durable.  Copal  varnish  was  first  discoveied 
in  France,  and  was  long  known  by  the  name  of  vemia  martin,  Ix  is  applied  to  snuMoxes, 
tea-boards,  and  other  utensils.  It  preaervea  and  gives  lustre  to  paintings;  and  cootributea 
to  restore  the  decayed  colours  of  old  pictures,  by  filling  up  cracks,  and  rendering  the  sur&oe 
capable  of  reflecting  light  more  uniformly.  Copal  is  liable  to  be  confoanded  with  gum 
aninie,  when  the  latter  is  very  clear  and  good.  But  it  is  of  impoitanee  to  distinguish 
between  them,  as  the  anim^  though  valuable  as  a  varnish,  is  much  less  so  than  the  finest 
copal ;  the  varnish  with  the  former  being  darker  coloured,  and  not  so  hard.  Besides  the 
external  appeavance  of  each,  which  is  pretty  distinct  to  a  practised  eye,  the  solubility  in 
alcohol  furnishes  a  useful  les^ — the  anim6  being  readily  soluble  in  this  fluid,  while  the  co- 
pal is  hardly  affected  by  it ;  copal  ia  also  brittle  between  the  tealh,  whereaa  anime  soAena' 
in  the  mouths — (Rea*9  Cydapsedia  g  Urt*»  DUtUmary,  4'e.) 

The  imports  of  gum  anlm^  and  copal  arc  not  dlfltiofutehed  la  tbe  custom^nase  aeeomits.  The  entriea 
of  Iwih  for  home  eonaumptlon  aroouDled,  at  an  average  of  tbe  S  years  ending  wiih  1^31,  to  }3S,7n  lbs* 
a  yenr.  The  duty  has  been  Judiciously  reduced  fVom  56«.  to  6c.  a  cwU  Cupal  fetches  in  tbe  London 
market  from  td.  to  U.  Id.  per  lb.,  duty  paid. 

COPENHAGEN,  the  capital  of  Denmark,  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island  of  Zea- 
land, in  the  channel  of  the  Baltic  called  the  Sound ;  in  laL  55°  41'  N.,  Ion.  12^  35'  46"  £. 
Population  about  105,000.  It  is  a  well-built,  handsome  city.  In  going  into  Copenhagen, 
the  course  is  between  the  buoy  on  the  Stubben  Bank  to  the  left,  and  the  buoy  on  the  Middle- 
grounds,  and  those  in  advance  of  the  three  Crown  batteries  on  the  right*  W.  8.  W.  by  com- 
pass. From  the  three  crowns  to  the  roads  the  course  is  S.  S.  W.  The  water  in  the  channel 
is  from  6  to  4  fathoms  deep ;  but  it  is  narrow,  and  the  navigation  rather  difficult  There  is 
no  obligation  to  take  a  pilot  on  board ;  but  If  a  vessel  wish  for  one,  she  mav  heave  to  abreast, 
of  the  battoiy,  when  he  will  come  to  her.  Vessels  not  intending  to  come  mto  harbour  bring 
up  in  the  roads,  at  from  ^  to  ^  a  mile  from  shore,  in  about  4  fadioms,  tlie  town  bearing 
8.  S.  W.  In  the  harbour,  within  the  boom,  the  water  is  from  17  to  18  feet  deep.  Vevsels 
in  harbour  load  and  unload  alongside  the  quay.    The  anchorage  in  the  roads  Is  ^ood  and  safe. 

Jtfoiiey.— Accounts  are  kept  hi  rixdollara  of  6  marcs,  or  90 1 killings ;  tbe  rixdollar  biding  fonnerlv- 
worth  about  is.  Id.  sterling.  But  in  fSlS,  a  new  monotnry  nyfttein  was  adopted,  according  tn  which 
the  new  or  Rifrshank  dollar  is  worth  Sis.  3i</  .,  being  half  the  value  of  the  old  pperie  dollar,  and  \  of  tbs 
old  current  dollar.  But  tbe  money  generally  used  in  commercial  transactions  ia  bank  money,  wbkb 
is  commonly  at  a  heavy  discount.  The  par  of  exchange,  estimated  by  tbe  Rigsbank  doUar,  would  ba 
8  dollaraT-fiskiUings  per  pound  sterling. 

Weight*  and  Measnrtg  —The  commercial  weights  arc,  16  pounds *■  1  llspound  ;  90  liepound  »  1  «Wp- 
ponnd ;  100  lb.  »  liOf  lbs.  avoirdupois  »  154  lbs.  Troy  «  101  lbs.  of  Amsterdam  ^  lOSIbs.  of  Hamburgh. 

Tbe  liquid  measures  are,  4  ankers  «  1  ahm  or  ohm ;  li  abm  =  1  hogshead ;  2  hogsheads  «=  1  pipe; 
2  pipes  =  !  quarter.  The  anker  »  10  (very  nearly)  English  wine  gallons.  Afuder  of  wine  -=  930  pots  t 
and  100  pots  »  25^  wine  gallons. 

The  dry  measores  are,  4  viertels  «=  1  schefibl  s  8  scheflTels  -  1  toende  or  ton ;  12  tons  *  1  butt  *°  47} 
Winchester  buBhels.  The  last  of  oil,  butter,  herrings,  and  other  oily  substances,  should  weigh  S2l 
lbs.  nett. 

Tbe  measure  of  lensth  la  the  Rhineland  foot  •  12^  inches  rery  nearly.  The  Dahbh  ell  «*  9  feet ;  100 
ells -«b|EngUsb  yards. 

TVade  of  Copenkagen,-^TtM  is  not  very  considerable,  and  has  latterly  decKned.  Anchors, 
pitoh,  and  tar,  are  chiefly  imported  from  Sweden  and  Norway ;  flax,  hemp,  masts,  saiMoth, 
and  cordage,  from  Ruasia;  West  India  produce  from  the  Danish  West  India  islands;  U^ 
bacco  from  America ;  wines  and  brandy  from  France :  coal,  earthen-ware,  and  salt  are  the 
principal  articles  of  difect  import  from  England.  Of  coal,  we  sent  to  Denmark  (principally 
to  Copenhagen),  in  1830, 100,187  toD8,>and  of  salt  1,273,487  buahela.  Owing  to  the  erro 
neons  policy  of  the  Danish  government,  which  b  attempting,  at  a  great  public  loss,  to  raise 
and  bolster  up  manu&ctures,  the  direct  imports  of  woollens  and  cottons  are  quite  ineonsi* 
derable.  These  articles  are  not,  however,  absolutely  prohibited ;  but  are  admitted  on  condi* 
lion  of  their  being  atamped,  and  pat  up  to  auction  by  the  Cusuun-hoose,  which,  alter  retain* 
ing  30  per  cent  of  the  grogs  pMdnoe  of  the  gale,  pays  over  the  reaidua  to  tha  importer,  who 
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is  generally  the  purchaser.  This  oppressive  regulaUon  reduces  the  legitimate  importation 
of  these  articles  to  next  to  nothing ;  but  the  illicit  importation  \a  very  considerable,  princi- 
pally  by  the  Elbe  and  the  Holstein  iirontier.  The  exports  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  as  grain,  rapeseed,  butter  and  cheese,  beef  and  pork,  hides,  horses  and 
GfttUe,  corn,  brandy,  bone^,  &c.  In  1830,  the  imports  of  grain  into  this  country  from  Den- 
mark were  as  follows,  viz.  wheat  88,033  quarters,  barley  75,532  do.,  oats  118,203  do.,  rye 
1,151  do.,  peas  and  beans  5,182  do.,  the  importation  of  rapeseed  during  the  same  year  was 
286,569  bufthels.--(8ee  Coair  Laws.)     We  subjoin 

▲n  Accoant,  extracted  from  the  Returns  published  by  the  Danish  Cnfltom-hoase  of  the  principal  Arll- 
eiea  of  Agricultural  Produce  exported  from  Deninarlc  in  1831. 


1 

Elalordeclued 
VaDi«  In  Ri^. 
taak  DoILira. 

yaliwIaSMiiv. 

BodMeuurMb 

Briti«b  Wrigti;i 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour 

119,696  ton. 

54,95S  qrs. 

£        9.   d. 

Rye  and  rye  floar 

78,460    — 

37,981  — 

Barley,  flour  and  xroats 

584,884    — 

*^J!S- 

^ 

malt      . 
Oats,  meal  and  groats  - 

19,002    — 
351, S-M    — 

9,228  — 
169.815  — 

.3,964,772 

446,036  17    0 

Buckwheat  do   ... 

6,988    - 

3,377  — 

Pens       -           -          -          - 

15,985    — 

7,730  — 

Benns  and  tares 

81,133    — 

15,017  — 

Rapeseed           ... 

143,154    — 

71,608  — 

1,390,487 

156,429  15    9 

Butter     .           -          -           - 

47,658  bar. 

.        . 

2,382,900 

268,076    5    0 

Chee«e  -          -          - 

8r$.000  lbs. 

8,590  cwt. 

M,500 

6,131    5    0 

Brandy  (corn)    -          -          - 

S,3l0ihhd. 

115,775  galls. 

Pork,  salted       _           -           - 

1,449,787  lbs. 

14.331  cwt. 

smoked     .          «          - 

365,780    - 

8,603  — 

Beef,  salted       -          .         - 

601,104    — 

6.808- 

smoked   -          -          - 

15.773    - 

156  — 

Hides  and  skins'— 

calf,  sheep,  and  Iamb 
ox,  cow,  and  horse 

4,112,S8Stbs. 
1,744,007    — 

10,960  cwt. 
16,160  — 

.2,885,316 

S2t.598    1    0 

Wool,  sheep      -          -          - 

779,488    — 

857,436  — 

CatUe- 

Horses        ... 

IS,350heBd 

•           • 

Oxen           ... 

«8,0IS    — 

• 

Cows          ... 

8,461    - 

•           - 

Calves        ... 

5,056    — 

Bbd. 

10,677,975 

iei,901.972    3    9 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  shipped  from  Copenhagen,  but  It  was  very  con- 
■IderaUe. 

Tiiru.— Statement  of  the  T^res  allowed  by  the  Custom-bouse  at  Copeahagan,  ox  the  principal  Arti- 
cles of  Importation. 


DMcri|rtiaiior  PukafHi 


DHoirliaif  of  PMkHet. 


AUnrtior 

do.      . 
In  nitoi  iMCi 
Cuki  of  4001bi.  and  under 

«rceed{ra{400lbi. 

d  lay  oTlSO  ttNL  lad  ladv 
cxcMdhv  ISO  Hub 
East  India  fau^doubk 
^        di».  •togla 

uonfaed  and  ttUl  «Dani< 


IMftv 


Botitn  (nenitct  and  fn  »tnw 
tfbom  Mkd  in  wwdoi 


iXe 


Ochr** 
OUnoQ 


idiBBwft,parpiM« 

Baaandpnckd* 
AlTnrtonfiMCfcmrei     • 
OhMa  in  bora  nnd  eHfci 
AUKimorBMltw|H     ' 
baiMrtaaiiddnuUnflMki 
BonUd,  in  bukcto  and  itvaw 
da     la  boMi  and  ■wdurt 


12   -     • 

Site. 
4  — 
d& 
21taL 
lOpcrct 


19    * 

da 
dibiu 

ISpvet 

12  - 
121bk 
18- 

lOpOTCL 

90    - 

40   -> 

19  — 
4  lb* 
dparct 

90    — 

M    •* 

W    - 

18    -» 

90   - 

«   - 


BMiof  ISO  lbs.  and  nnder 

ttCMdint  160  Iba. 
UMBbafi 
do.      • 
I-2b«Tfll 
1-4   do. 


MliMrl9barrel 
rl-tfbaml    - 


8t«(ar,  raw 


do.  « 
Caski 
Barrcla 
1-Sdn. 
MdOb 
1-8  do. 
lia oriOO Iba. a«l  not  occMd. 

fiiiaoibfc    . 

150  Iba.  and  «i 
AUI(kidaoCpMltn|M 

do. 
laeadca 


CMka(lnaun     • 

do.  •  * 

rkad  In  i 


hpackad 


TMriol 

White  land 


Giaai  botUa  or  flaika  In  baakalt 

ddb  ittboiea 

do.       packad  In  aawdnal 

Bbiiw  boWiaa 

^kindaoTpackicna    • 


9lbh 

4  — 
do. 
do. 

IRIbh 

12  — 
lOiierot. 
12    - 
10    - 

24lbiu 

18  — 

J2  — 

8  — 

4  — 
2  — 

10  per  d. 

17  — 
do. 

19  — 
do. 
da 

8  - 

It  — 

20  — 
84  - 
20  — 

40    — 

J»0  — 
10    ' 


Creiit  —Goods  Imported  into  Copenhagen  are  commonly  sold  on  credit :  3  months  is  the  tprm  pene- 
rally  allowed  on  roost  sorU  of  goods,  and  in  a  few  insunees  6  months.  The  discount  for  ready  money 
Is  4  per  cent.     Bankruptcy  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

SftiM<ii#.-ln  1831,  there  entered  the  port  of  Copenhagen  1,505  ships;  of  which  309  were,  from  fiwe 
den.  305  from  Prassin,  208  from  Norway,  160  from  Great  Bf itatn,  137  from  Rusam,  90  from  Fmland,  29 
from  France,  Jbc.    The  tonnage  of  these  shlph  Is  not  stated ;  but  many  were  of  TPry  small  burden. 
0«14ola«d  is  as 
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Account  of  the  Danish  Shipping  employed  in  the  Foreign  and  in  the  Carrying  Trade  of  Denmark  'n 

the  Year  ItiaO. 


CMBfrioUld 

Piacea. 

ToDiir^ 

Irom  DSuuMtT^ 

Whnet 
arrived. 

NttoraorCanDH  mportid 
iatoDenaurk. 

tkm. 

1^ 

P 

it 

\i 

Russia    - 
Prussia    -•     - 

Mecklenburgh 

Lubeck    -       - 

Sweden   and\ 
Norway      j" 

Hamburgh  ) 
and  Bremen  J  ' 

Netherlands    - 
Great  Britain  - 

France     - 

Spain      -       - 
Portugal  - 

Mediterranean 

Brazil      - 

255 
579 

111 

36S 

710 
555 

m 

837 

12S 

76 
67 

60 

11 

94.196 
29,836 

2,547 

7,472 

25,696 

31,154 
15,159 
43,420 

15,858 

8,451 
9,500 

9,637 

2,416 

C  BalUst,  fruit,  bricks,  7 
I     and  piece  goods  -  $ 
C   Ballast,    herrings,  i 

<  train  oil,  and  colo-  > 
(.    nial  produce       -  3 
r  Herrings,  train   oil,l 

<  colonial   produce,  > 
(.     and  provisions  -    l 
rCorn,and  provisions,* 
-{     piece  goods,  her-  ■ 
L    rings,  &c.    -       -  3 
i  Corn  and  provisions,! 

<  wool,  piece    goods,  > 
(.  and  colonial  produce  3 
C  Corn  and  seeds,  but- 1 

<  ter,  provisions,  and  J- 
(.    piece  goods 

f  Corn.flour  and  seeds,  \ 
I     piece  goods,  &e.      S 
C  Corn,8eeds.oilcakps,  7 
^     bones,  w  ool,  hides,  f 
\    &c.             -       -  3 
C  Corn  and  provisions,  ( 

<  piece   gooda,  fish,  t 
I    and  hides    -        -  3 
f  Ballast,  piece  goods,  1 
)      fish,  butter.  Sec.      > 
S  Ballast,  corn,  piece  I 
I   goods,  fish,  flax,  &c.^ 
TFish,  pitch,  and  tar,  / 
^     timber,   train  oil,  f 
(     piece  goods         -  -J 
r Ballast,  wheat,  and  1 
(.    piece  goods         -  J 

194 
444 

102 

362 

59C 

160 
96 

587 

31 

3 
2 

13 

25S6 

61 
135 

12 

21 

118 

395 
173 
250 

91 

73 
65 

53 

11 

CHemp,   flax,   ashes,') 
I  ullow,  seeds  ,Umber  / 

f  linen,  flax,    wood,  \ 
1.     staves,  and  timber  j 

r  Ballast,  corn,   and") 
^      seeds,  wool,  anfi  V 
(^     piece  goods       -  3 
I  Piece    goods,    iron,' 
<     deals,  and  timber,  - 
i     salt,  Ac.     - 
rlron,  tar,  deals,  tim-S 
}     ber.  fish,  herrings,  V 
I    train  oil       -        -  3 
r  Ballast,  piece  goodft.l 
}      to)>acco,   colonial  > 
(^      produce      -        -  j 
S  Ballast,  piece  goods,  ^ 
\  and  coloninl  produce  ( 
r Ballast,   coals,  salt,*) 
}      piece  goods,  and  V 
(,     colonial  pro^ce    3 

f  Wine,  salt,    piece  ^ 
\     goods  and  ballast  / 

r  Oil  and  fruit,  wine  7 
X     and  salt       -        -  J 
5  Wine,  niece  goods,  \ 
I     salt,  fruit,  tec.    -  j 

f  Ballast,  fruit,  wine,  7 
X    and  piece  goods  -  5 

Colonial  produce 

161 
421 

101 

342 

559 

308 

98 

635 

r 
ao 

15 
8 
2 

04 
158 

13 

41 

151 

247 

177 
203 

86 

40 

52 

«8 
9 

4014 

225,354 

ir»8 

2711 

1333 

This  return  does  not,  however,  include  vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  or  In  the  coasting  trade, 
the  latter  of  which  is  very  considerable. 


About  200  Danish  shins  are  erigaired  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Mediterranean, 
ever,  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians  have  obtained  an  ascendancy  in  this  department. 


Latterly,  1 


Excluding  vessels  under  90  tons,  there  belonged,  in  1830  to 

Shipa. 

Denmark  ...  1,563  - 

Sleswick  *  .  .  1,(K2  . 

Holstein  -  -  •  1,106  . 


-  65,375 
.  33,926 
.  27,683 


Total 


3,696 


124,984 


CoUmidt  Trad*.— In  the  West  Indies,  the  Danes  possess  the  inland  of  St.  Croix,  which,  though  small, 
b  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  All  the  ports  of  Denmark  mav  send  veffsela  thither,  but  the  return 
cargoes  mu»t  be  discharged  at  places  havlns  sugar  refineries.  'The  prinrlpal  p:\rt  of  the  trade  is  In  the 
hands  of  Copenhagen  merchants.  St.  Croix  produces  abont  25,(»00.000  Mm.  of  sugnr.  and  1.400.000  eal- 
lonsofrum.  In  1831, 23  ships,  of  the  agereirate  burden  of  5,772  tons,  arrived  at  Copenhagen  from 
St.  Croix.    A  good  deal  of  the  colonial  produce  brrnght  Into  Denmark  is  again  exported. 

The  trade  to  the  settlement  of  Tranquebar  and  Seramporc,  In  India,  Is  in  the  hands  of  an  exclusive 
comp!«ny.  Whether  it  be  owing  to  the  deadening  influence  of  monopoly,  or  to  the  real  snperiortty 
of  the  Americans,  who  supply  the  Continental  markets  with  tea,  Sec  at  a  cheaper  rate,  only  cms  ship 
avearhas  latterly  sailed  from  Copenhagen  for  India!  The  trade  to  the  Danish  settlements  on  tbe 
African  coast  is,  if  possible,  of  still  less  importance.— (.V.  B:  For  an  account  of  the  trade  on  the  Kiel 
Canal,  seo  Canals.) 

Port  Charffts  vary  according  as  the  vessel  has  come  from  this  or  the  further  side  of  Cape  Finistenv, 
or  from  the  Indian  seas  ;  as  she  is  wholly,  or  only  part  loaded ;  and  as  she  cleirs  out  with  goods  that 
have  been  in  transitu^  and  are  for  the  most  part  free  of  duty,  or  has  on  board  a  cargo  of  nativepmduce 
subject  to  duty.  On  a  ship  of  300  tons  belonging  to  a  privileeed  nation  from  tfiis  side  Cape  Finipterre, 
unloading  and  loading  mixed  cargoes  in  Copenhagen,  the  difTeront  puhlic  charges,  hicJuding  8oaed 
dues,  brokerajjo,  &c.,  would  he  about  67/.  10*.;  and  from  the  further  side  of  Capo  Finisterre,  the 
chartres  would  bo  abo«it  99/.  10s.  When  a  ship  is  not  frilly  loaded,  lastajre  money  and  light  dues  are 
only  charged  in  proportion  to  the  cargo  on  board.  Lastage  money  is  not  cliar«od  on  phipe  outward 
bound,  laden  with  transit  gond.4,  as  tar,  pitch,  iron,  4cc.  But  notwiih)*tanding  these  deductions,  it  is 
obvious  that  port  charges  at  Oopenhasren  are  very  heavy,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  a 
material  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  trade. 

CoiMHission  on  purchases  is  generally  2  percent.,  and  on  sales,  3  per  cent.,  including  1  per  cent,  iid 
€red$re. 

Citittnskip.—To  enable  a  fhreigner  to  trade  as  a  merchant  in  Denmark,  lie  must  hec«^me  a  burgher, 
which  costs  about  100/.,  and  it  will  require  about  OOL  more  to  free  hlin  from  the  obligation  of  aervjog 
In  the  militia.  The  obstacles  in  the  wav  of  a  foreigner  establishinx  himself  in  Denmark  as  a  mann- 
Ikcturer  are  much  greater,  on  account  of  the  exclusive  privileges  ef^oyed  by  the' guilds  or  eorporalionf 
Into  which  the  principal  crafte  or  trades  are  divided. 
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ImntroiiM.— Marine  tniarance  ia  effected  on  liberal  terms,  liy  a  company  eBtabllihed  In  1740.    K 
good  many  risks  are,  however,  insured  at  Amsterdam  aod  Ilamburgh. 

Careening^  Ships'  StortSt  «!^c.— Copenhagen  has  good  building-yards,  and  is  in  all  respects  an  eligible 
place  for  the  repair  of  ships,  and  for  Hupplying  them  with  provisions.    Rubjnined  is  an 

Account  of  the  Average  Prices  of  Ships*  Provisional  Copenhagen  in  183!,  in  Imperial  Weights  and 
Measures,  and  dteriing  Money. 


£8,d.     £  8,  d. 
Blsevhs,  sMps',  1st  qnality        -  -  •  *  -  OlSOper  cwt. 

Ditto       8d  ditto  ...*.  0  12   0  ditto. 

Butter,  I  St  quality  -  -  *  •  -  -  9   80  to  3  10    0  ditto. 

Ditto,  3d  ditto  ---.--  340  ditto. 

Cheese  -  -  -  -  •  -  -0195to0170  ditto. 

Peas  -  -  -  •  -  -  -189  —  1  12   0  per  Imp.  qr. 

Beef,  salted  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  1  18    0  —  1  10    0  per  SCO  lbs. 

Pork,  ditto  -  .  -  -  -  -  -3  10    0-^3  18    0  ditto. 

Bacon  -  -  --  -  -  -00    3^ — 0    0    3i  per  lb. 

fiipfrJM.— Bum,  2«.  to  S«.  id.    French  Brandy,  2s.  Ad.  to  Sf .  per  gallon. 


General  Remarka* — On  the  whole,  the  commerce  of  Denmark  may  be  pronounced  to  be 
in  a  itationary  state.  But  from  her  advantageous  situation  between  the  Baltic  and  North 
Sea,  and  the  industrious,  persevering  character  of  the  inhabitanu,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  ma.y  be  materially  extended.  It  is  needless,  however,  to  expect  any  considerable  im- 
provement till  the  present  system  of  domestic  policy  be,  in  many  respects,  altogether  changed. 
The  Danish  government  has  long  been  exerting  itself  to  bolster  up  a  manufacturing  interest, 
hy  laying  oppressive  duties  on  most  species  of  manufiictured  articles.  Even  under  the  most 
fitTOurable  circumstances,  such  conduct,  though  it  may  benefit  a  few  individuals,  is  sure  to 
be  productive  of  great  national  Iciss.  But  in  the  cose  of  Denmark,  the  circumstances  are 
such  as  to  render  the  restrictive  system  peculiarly  injurious.  Alitor  nearly  all,  the  branches 
of  industry  carried  on  in  the  kingdom  are  subjected  to  tiie  goirernment  of  guilds  or  corpora- 
tions ;  no  person  can  engage  ia  any  line  of  business  until  he  has  been  authorised  by  its 
peculiar  guild ;  and  as  the  sanction  of  this  body  is  rarely  obtained  without  a  considerable 
sacrifice,  the  real  effect  of  the  system  is  to  fetter  competition  and  improvement,  and  to  per- 
petuate monopoly  and  routine.  Bven  the  Danish  writers  acknowledge  that  such  is  the  in- 
fluence of  the  present  regulations.  "Noa  ouvriers"  say  they,  **  mmt  cherSj  iraoailleni  lente" 
tnent,  et  souvent  mal  et  sane  gout  ,•  kur  education  est  n^ligee.  On  ne  lee  forme  point  d 
peneer, el  VapprentifsuU machinaUment oe  qu^ilwitfiiireau  jnaUre*^ — {Cakleau,  Tohleau 
dee  Etots  Danoie,  tome  ii.  p.  260.)  It  would  be  idle  to  imagine  that  a  country  which  has 
to  import  coal,  should,  however  favourably  situated  in  other  respects,  bef  able  to  manufacture 
eottons,  woollens,  &c  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  they  may  be  imported  from  others  enjoying 
greater  natural  facilities  for  their  production.  But  when  to  the  physical  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  manufactures,^  we  add  others,  not  less  formidable,  of  a  political  nature,  the  attempt  to 
fotce  them  into  'existence  by  dint  of  customs  duties  and  regulations  becomes  absolutely 
ludicrous. 

The  port  charges  and  transit  duties  are  also  exceedingly  heavy ;  and  the  Sound  duties, 
being  charged  on  native  as  well  as  foreign  ships,  operate  as  an  inland  duty  on  the  trade  be- 
tween difierent  parts  of  the  country.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  be  able  to  state,  that  the 
more  intelligent  portion  of  the  Danish  people  are  quite  aware  of  the  mistaken  policy  on 
which  they  are  now  proceeding;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  will,  at  no  distant  pe- 
riod, be  rendered  more  in  accordance  with  tlie  spirit  of  the  age,  and  more  conducive  to  the 
improvement  of  the  people.  In  1832,  a  petition,  signed  by  almost  all  the  merchants  of 
Copenhagen,  was  addressed  to  the  king,  containing  an  able  and  distinct  exposition  of  tlie 
drcnmstances  which  depress  Danish  commerce.  The  petitioners  pray  for  the  emancipation 
of  commercial  pursuits  from  all  the  restrictions  laid  Upon  them  by  guilds  and  corporations, 
or,  in  other  words,  for  the  ireedom  of  industry ;  for  a  revision  and  reduction  of  the  transit 
duties,  and  a  change  in  the  mode  of  charging  the  Sound  duties ;  for  a  reduction  of  tlie  ton- 
sage  duties,  and  a  remission  of  the  cliarge  on  account  of  light  money  on  ships  arriving  at 
Copenhagen  that  have  already  paid  for  tlie  lights  at  Elsineur ;  they  further  pray  for  the 
abolition  of  the  East  India  Company*s  monopoly,  and  the  freedom  of  trade  to  the  East 
Indies  and  China ;  and  for  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  several  articles  of  domestic  produce 
when  exported,  and^of  foreign  produce  when  imported.  What  is  here  asked  is  so  reasonable, 
and,  if  granted,  would  add  so  much  to  the  real  prosperity  of  the  country,  that  we  trust  the 
government  will  earn  for  itself  a  new  title  to  the  public  esteem  by  honestly  endeavouring  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  petitioners. 

In  eoroptling  this  article,  we  have  consulted  Odds**  Ewopean  Comnureet  pp.  330—380 ;  DUfionnain 
iu  Comnuree  (fncy.  Methodigu4,  lonie  II.  pp.  3—10.),  CaOeau^  Tableau  dca  Ktals  Danois^  tonic  ii.  pp. 
Sn^-STl.;  the  ConsvVt  Ar^ioert  to  Circular  Qu«ric«,  which  do  that  functionary  great  credit;  and 
eommunications  fk'oin  merchants  at  Copenhagen. 

COPPER  (Qer,  Kupfer ;  Thi.Koperf  l>a,ICobberf  &w.  Kopper .-  Fr.  Cuivre  /  It 
JRame  ,•  Sp.  Coln'e  /  Port  Cobre  ,•  Rus.  3fjed,  Krasnoi  mjed;  Pol.  Sl'edz ;  Lat,  Cuprum  g 
Arab.  N^uue  /  Sans.  Tamra)^  a  well-known  metal,  so  called  from  its  having  been  nrst  dis- 
,  coivwed,  or  at  least  ivrouglic  lo  any  extent,  in  the  isimd  of  Cyprus.    It  is  of  a  fine  red 
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colour,  and  has  a  great  deal  of  brilliancy.  Its  tagte  ie  atyptic  and  naafleous ;  and  the  hands, 
inrhcn  rubbed  for  some  time  on  it,  acquire  a  peculiar  and  disagreeable  odour.  It  is  harder 
than  silver ;  its  specific  gravity  varies  according  to  its  state,  being,  when  quite  pure,  near 
9-000.  Its  malleability  is  great ;  it  may  be  hammered  out  into  leaves  so  thin  as  to  be  blown 
about  by  the  slightest  breeze.  Its  ductility  is  also  considerable.  lis  tenacity  is  so  great,  that 
a  copper  wire  0-07S  of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  capable  of  supporting  302*26  lbs.  avoirdupois 
without  breaking.  Its  liability  to  oxidation  from  exposure  to  air  or  damp  is  its  greatest  de- 
fect. The  rust  with  which  it  is  then  covered  is  known  by  the  name  of  verdigrisi  and  is  one 
of  the  most  active  powma. — (Tkomwri's  Chemigtrr/.^ 

If  we  except  gol^and  silver,  copper  seems  .to  have  been  more  early  known  than  any  other 
metal.  In  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  before  the  method  of  working  iron  was  discovered,  cop- 
per was  the  principal  ingredient  in  all  domestic  utensils  and  instruments  of  war.  JSven  novr 
it  is  applied  to  so  many  purposes,  as  to  rank  next,  in  point  of  utility,  to  iron. 

Jflloijs  fif  Copper  are  numerous  and  of  frreat  value.  Those  of  tin  are  of  most  imponaiice.  Tin  add- 
ed to  copper  makes  It  more  fusible,  less  liable  to  rust,  or  to  be  corroded  by  the  air  and  other  common 
aubiitaiices,  harder,  denser,  and  more  sonorous.  In  these  respects  the  allov  has  a  real  advanuge 
over  unmixed  copper :  but  Ibis  is  in  many  cases  more  than  counierbalanced  by  the  great  btUtieness 
which  even  a  moderate  portion  of  tin  imparts ;  and  which  is  a  singular  circurostuuce,  considering  that 
both  metals  are  geparatnly  very  mnlieabie. 

Copper  alloyed  with  from  1  to  &  per  eent.  of  tin  is  rendered  harder  than  before ;  its  eoloar  is  yellow, 
with  a  cast  of  red,  and  its  fracture  granular :  it  has  considerable  malluubility.  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  usutil  compncition  of  many  of  lie  aiici«ni  edged  tools  and  weapons,  before  the  method  of 
working  iron  was  brought  to  perfection.  The  x^^^f^os  of  the  Greeks,  and,  perhaps,  the  rs  of  the  Ro- 
inans,  was  nothing  else.  Even  their  copper  coins  contain  a  mixture  of  tin.  The  ancients  did  not^ln 
fact,  pcissess  (as  has  been  often  contended)  anv  peculiar  i>rocess  for  hurdeiung  copper,  except  by  adding 
to  it  a  small  quantity  of  tin.  An  alloy  in  which  the  tin  ib'  from  01  lo  |  of  the  whole  is  hard,  brittle, 
hut  still  a  little  malleable,  close  grained,  and  yellowish  white.  When  the  tin  is  as  much  as  1-6  of  the 
mass  it  is  entirely  brittle  ;  and  continues  so  in  every  higher  proportion.  The  yellowness  of  the  alloy 
is  not  entirely  lost  till  the  tin  amounts  to  0*3  of  the  whole. 

Copper  (or  sometimes  copper  with  a  little  zinc),  alloyed  with  as  much  tfn  as  will  make  ft^om  about 
O'l  to  1-6  of  the  whole,  forms  an  alloy,  which  is  principally  employed  for  bells,  brass  cannon,  broaxe 
statues,  and  various  other  purposes.  Hence  it  is  called  bronte^  or  bell  metal ;  and  is  excelienlly  fitlad 
for  tile  uses  to  which  it  is  applied,  by  its  hardness,  density,  sonorousness,  and  fbsibility.  For  cannon, 
a  lower  proportion  of  tin  is  commonly  used.  According  to  Dr.  Watson,  the  metal  employed  at  Wool- 
wich fonsists  of  100  parts  of  copper  and  fi'om  6  to  IS  of  tin ;  hence  it  retains  some  little  roalleabiHty, 
and,  therefore,  is  tougher  than  it  would  be  with  a  larger  portion  of  tin.  1  hn  alloy  being  more  sono- 
rous than  iron,  brass  guns  give  a  louder  report  than  iron  guns.  A  common  alloy  for  bell  metal  is  80 
parts  of  copper  and  SO  of  tin  :  sOme  artists  add  to  these  Ingredients  zinc,  antimony,  and  silver,  in  small 
proportions  ;  all  of  which  add  to  the  sonorousness  of  the  compound. "(See  tir.VL  Metal.) 

When,  in  an  allov  of  copper  and  tin,  the  latter  metal  amounts  to  about  i  of  (he  mass,  the  result  is  a 
beautiful  compound,  very  hard,  of  tJie  colour  of  steel,  and  susceptible  of  a  vary  tine  polish.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  the  reflection  of  light  for  optical  purposes  ;  and  is  therefor^  called  speculum  metal.  Besides 
the  above  ingredients,  it  usually  contains  a  little  orsenic,  zinc, or  silver.  The  apfMlcatlon  of  so  alloy 
similar  to  the  above,  to  the  construction  of  mirrors,  is  of  great  antiquity,  being  mentioned  hv  Pliny ; 
who  says,  that  formerly  the  best  mirrors  were  reckoned  those  of  Brundusium,  of  tin  and  copper 
mixed  {etanito  et  trre  miiftig).—{Hi»t.  Atif.  lib.  xxxlii.  )  B.) 

For  the  alloys  of  copper  with  sine,  see  the  articles  Brass,  Pikcrbeck,  see,  also,  Tham*m»,*s  Ckf 
mistry  ,*  Rees*s  Cydopwdia  ;  Dr.  Watgon'a  Chemical  Essays,  vol.  iv.,  ^c. 

British  Copper  Trade.— GreM  Britain  has  various  cop|)er  mines,  in  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  Wales, 
Ac,  but  particularly  In  the  first.  Though  known  long  before,  the  Cornish  copper  mines  were  not 
wrought  with  much  spirit  till  Inst  century.  From  1786  to  1735,  they  produced  at  an  average  about  760 
tons  a  year  of  pure  copper.  During  the  ten  years  (torn  1766  to  1775,  tbey  produced,  at  an  average, 
2,650  tons.  In  1796  the  produce  exceeded  5,000  tons  ;  and  it  now  amounts  to  al>oiit  1S,0(X)  tons,  worth, 
at  lOOZ.  a  ton,  no  less  than  1,900,000/.  sterling !  In  I76B,  the  famous  mines  in  the  Parys  mountain,  near 
Amlwch,  in  Anglesea,  were  discovered.  The  supplies  of  ore  furnished  by  them  were  for  a  long  time 
abundant  beyond  all  precedent ;  but  for  many  years  past  the  productiveness  of  the  mine  has  been  de- 
clining, and  it  now  yields  comparatively  Ihtle  copper.  At  present  the  mines  in  Anglei^ea,  and  oihfr 
parts  of  Wales,  yield  from  1,750  to  3,000  tons  of  copper ;  those  of  Devonshire  yield  about  500  tons;  the 
quantity  produced  in  the  other  parts  of  England  being  c^iie  inoonaiderable.  The  Irish  mines  produce 
about  500  tons.  Those  of  Scotland  never  were  productive,  and  have  been  almost  entirely  abandoned. 
The  entire  produce  of  the  copper  mines  of  the  empire  may,  therefore,  be  estimated  at  present  at  from 
14,500  to  15,000  tons. 

In  consequence  of  the  greatly  hncreased  supplies  of  copper  that  were  thus  obtaiiied,  England,  ja- 
stead  of  being,  as  formerly,  dependent  on  foreigners  for  the  greater  part  of  her  supplies  of  this  valua- 
ble metal,  became,  previously  to  1793,  one  of  the  principal  markets  for  the  supply  of  others.  And 
notwithstanding  the  vastly  increased  demand  for  copper  during  the  war  fur  the  sheathing  of  ships  aa4 
other  purpose8,~Uie  exports  continued  to  Increase  and  the  imports  to  diminish  :  the  greater  prodaciiva- 
nesa  of  the  Cornish  mines  having  sufficed  not  only  to  balance  the  increased  demand,  but  also  to  toaks 
up  for  the  falling  off  in  the  supplies  from  Anglesea. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  coal  in  Cornwall,  the  ores  are  not  smelted  on  the  spot,  but  are,  ibr  the  most 
part,  sent  to  Swansea  (  it  being  found  cheaper  to  carry  the  ores  to  the  coal  than  tlte  conuary. 

For  the  following  details  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  British  copper  trade  In  1830,  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Pascoe  Grenfell,  who  is  largely  engaged  In  it,  and  on  whose  accuracy  crery  reliance  may  be 
placed  :— 

"The  quantity  of  copper  produced  during  last  year  (1630)  in  Cornwall, from  ores  raised  in  tlml 
county,  exceeded  Un  thousand  tons  of  pure  metal :  and  if  to  this  be  added  what  has  been  produced  In 
Wales,  in  other  parts  of  England,  and  In  Ireland,  the  whole  quantity  ofjlne  or  pure  metal  jiroduced  In 
the  United  Kingdom,  in  18120,  may  be  fairly  stated  at  ttoelve  thousand tona. 

**  The  quantity  of  British  copper  exported  in  1639  amounts,  according  to  an  account  recently  laid  be^ 
fore  the  House  of  Commons,  to  7,976  tons  of  fine  metal ;  to  which  adding  the  exports  of  foreign  oopper^ 
the  total  export  was  8,817  tons.  The  copper  imported  is  altogether  intended  for  re-exportati(Ui.  I 
cannot  state  its  preciiie  quantity  in  fine  metal,  because  the  greater  part  of  it  arrives  in  a  state  of  #rs, 
and  1  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  produce  in  pure  metal  of  that  ore,  beyond  such  part  of  it  as  imty 
come  into  my  own  possession. 

"  Ti>e  value  of  the  18,000  tons  of  copper  produced  in  Om  United  Kingdom,  as  above  slated,  at  OQL  psr 
•on,  is  1,080,000I.'»  ^  r^ 
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JLeeonnt  of  the  Cofiper  prodaeed  (torn  the  Minefl  in  Cornwall  sfnca  1800;  showing  the  Qnantitv  of 
Ore,  of  Metal  or  Pine  Copper,  the  Value  of  the  Ores  in  Money,  the  average  Percentage  or  Produce, 
and  ttie  ararage  Standard  or  Hioer'a  Price  of  Fine  Copper,  made  up  to  the  end  of  June  in  each 
Year. 
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K.  B.^The  foreign  copper  imported  is  altogether  Intended  for  re-exportation.  Tn  1832, 13,894  cwt. 
Of  copper  were  smelted  firoro  foreign  ore.  The  East  Indies  and  China,  France  and  the  United  Stales, 
«re  the  great  narkets  (hr  British  copper.  The  iRports  to  these  countries,  in  1833,  were  re«pecUveljr 
88,880,  35,964,  and  81,335  cwt. 

'  Foreign  Copper.— Co^^T  orea  are  abundant  in  Sweden,  Gkixooy,  Eussia,  Persia,  Japan,  China,  Chili. 
Mtc.  Near  Fablun,  in  the  province  of  Dalecarila,  in  Sweden,  is  the  celehrated  copper  mine  ofthe  same 
■ame,  supposed  to  have  been  wrought  neariy  1,000  years.  For  a  long  time  it  was  one  ofthe  most  pro. 
ductive  mines  in  the  world.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  Yielded  an  annual 
produce  of  about  8.000,000  lbs.  of  pure  metai :  but  it  has  since  greatly  derllnod  ;  and  it  is  most  probable 
Uiat  at  no  ^ttatant  period  it  will  be  wholly  abandoned.— (TA<mM«'«  TVareis  inSveden^  p.  231.)  There 
Are  still,  however,  severul  productive  copper  mines  In  other  parts  of  Sweden.  The  exports  of  copper 
f^nm  Stockholm  in  1832  amounted  to  4,336  skippounds,  or  723  tons  English,  besides  the  exports  from 
Gottenbnrgh  and  other  ports.  The  product  ofthe  copfier  mines  in  the  government  of  Olonetz,  in  Rus- 
sia, is  estimated  at  210.000  poods,  or  3,375  tons  (Eng.)  a  year.— (SrAntf  xlsr,  Es»ai  d^nn*  Statistiqut  Q€ni' 
rv/«i  4'c-  P>  41.)  The  copper  mines  of  Chili  are  alao  very  rich,  and  their  prodnce  is  at  present  importeil 
into  Canton  and  Calcutta  direct  from  Valparaiso.  The  copper  mines  of  Japan  are  said  to  be  among 
the  richpst  in  the  world.  The  Dutch  annually  Import  about  700  tons  of  their  produce  into  Ratavia  ; 
and  the  Chinese  fW>u  800to  1,000  tons  into  Canton  and  other  ports.  In  fact,  Japan  copppr  is  spread 
over  all  the  East,  and  is  regularly  quoted  in  the  price  currents  of  Canton.  Calcutta,  and  Singapore. — 
(Bee  p.  308.)  It  is  purer,  nnd  brings  a  higher  price,  than  any  other  species  of  bar  or  slab  copper.  It 
is  uniformly  met  whb  In  the  shape  of  bars  or  ingots,  very  ranch  resemblmg  large  sticks  ot  rod  sealing 
wax  When  the  copper  of  South  America  is  worth  in  the  Cnnton  market  f^om  15  to  16  dollars  per 
picui,  that  of  Japan  feuhes  fron  18  to  20.  Pretty  considerable  quantities  of  copper  are  imported  into 
Oaleutu  from  Bushire  and  Busvorah.  This  is  mostly  the  produce  ofthe  Persian  mines;  but  a  little  ii 
^  understood  to  eome  from  the  Rnsiaa  Bunts  in  CSeorgia. 
Vol.  L— »  8  61 
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CnstoHu  Reg^aHofut. — Old  copper  sbeatbinK,  old  copper  utensUs,  and  old  copper  and  pewter  utentflt 
of  British  manufacture,  imported  from  British  plantations,  and  alto  old  copper  stripped  off  vessels 
In  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom,  may  be  admitted  to  entry,  duty  free,  under  tbe  following  regula- 
tions:  viz. — 

Ist.  Old  copper  sh.iathing  stripped  off  British  vessels  in  ports  in  tbe  British  povsessions,  upon  proof 
to  the  satlsTaction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  that  such  sheathing  was  stripped  off  in  sucb  ports, 
and  nlBotiiat  the  said  shcHihing  is  the  property  of  the  owner  of  tbe  ship  from  wbicb  it  ivas  so  siriiiped, 
to  bij  d.-^livered  to  such  owner. 

2d.  OIiI  copper  sheathing  stripped  ofi*  any  ship  in  any  port  In  the  United  Kingdom,  upon  the  facet  be- 
ine  certified  by  the  landing-waiter  snperiutending  the  process  ;  the  old  copper  to  be  delivered  only  to 
the  copper-^niitb  who  may  re-copper  tbe  vcn»cl  uom  wbicb  tbe  copper  was  stripped,  he  makiag  proof 
to  that  fact. 

3d.  Old  worn-out  British  copper  and  pewter  ittensils  to  be  in  all  cases  delivered  when  brought  fVora 
Britiith  possessions  abroad  in  liritish  ships,  upon  tbe  consignee  submitting  proof  that  they  bad  been 
used  on  a  pariicuUr  estate,  and  are  consigned  on  account  of  th«  owner  of  that  estate,  and  that  he 
(the  consignee)  verily  believes  Lbem  to  have  been  of  British  inannlbcture.-^C^ift.  Com,  Cm^  I5th  of 
Feb.  1833.) 

Copper  ore  may  be  taken  out  of  warehouses  to  be  soielted,  on  proper  notice  being  given  to  the  cus- 
toms otiicerB,atul  giving  snUicient  security,  by  bond,  for  returning  the  computed  quantity  of  fine  oopper 
in  it.— (7  &  8  Qeu  4.  c.  53.  $  23.) 

Copper  is  in  extensive  demand  all  over  India ;  being  largely  used  In  the  doek-yards,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cooking  utensils,  in  alloying  spelter  and  tin,  &.c.  The  funeral  of  every  Hindoo  brings  an 
accession  to  the  df*mand,  according  to  nis  station  ;  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  giving  a  brass  cap  to 
every  Brahmin  present  at  the  cenimony :  so  that  5, 10,50, 100, 1,000,  and  sometimes  mure  than  10  timet 
this  last  number,  are  dispensed  upon  sucti  occasiomi. — {,BeWM  Commerce  of  Bengal.) 

[Tile  value  of  the  copper  imported  into  the  UniU*d  Stateg  is  very  confliderable.  It  ii 
chiefly  imported  in  pigs  and  bara  from  Chili,  Peru,  and  England;  and  in  plates,  Buited  to  tlia 
flhcathing  of  ships,  from  tlic  last  mentioned  country.  The  valud  annually  imported  from 
Chili,  of  the  former  description  of  copper,  amounted,  on  an  average  of  the  6  years  ending  on 
the  30th  of  Scpteraher,  1838,  to  $258,87(>;  from  Peru,  to  $180,119;  from  England,  to 
$142,012.  Of  the  latter  description  of  ropper,  the  average  value  imported  from  England  was 
^715,240.     Sco  article  Impohts  ash  Exports. — Am,  J^d.] 

COPPERAS,  a  term  employed  by  the  older  chemists,  and  popularly,  as  eynonymous 
witli  vitriol.  There  are  three  sorts  of  copperas :  the  greeny  or  sulphate  of  iron ;  the  blue,  or 
sulpljale  of  copper ;  and  the  white,  or  sulphate  of  zinc.  Of  these,  the  first  is  the^oot  important. 

Sulphate  of  iron  is  distinguisliej  in  common  by  a  vtgriety  of  names,  as  Martial  vitriol, 
English  vitriol,  Sec  When  pure,  it  is  considerably  transparent,  of  a  fine  bright,  though 
not  very  deep,  grass  green  colour;  and  of  a  nauseous  astringent  taste,  accompanied  with  a 
kind  of  sweetness.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1'834.  ft  uniformly  reddens  the  vegetable 
blues.  This  salt  was  well  known  to  the  ancients ;  and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  (Hi^t.  Nat, 
lib.  xxxiv.  §  12.),  under  tbe  names  of  mist/f  s&ry,  and  calchantum*  It  is  nut  made  in  the 
direct  way,  becaiiie  it  can  be  obtained  at  less  charge  from  tbe  decomposition  of  pyrites  on 
a  large  scale  in  tbo  neighbourhood  of  collieries.  It  exists  in  two  states;  one  containing 
oxide  of  iron,  with  0*22  of  oxygen,  which  is  of  a  pale  green,  not  altered  by  gallic  acid,  and 
giving  a  white  precipitate  with  prussiate  of  potass.  The  otlier,  in  which  the  iron  is  combined 
with  0*30  of  oxygen,  is  red,  not  Cfystallisable,  and  gives  a  black  precipiute  with  gallic 
acid,  and  a  blue  with  proseiate  of  potass.  In  the  common  sulphate,  these  two  axe  often 
mixed  in  various  proportions.    ' 

Sulphate  of  iron  ia  of  great  importance  in  the  arts.  It  is  a  principal  ingredient  io 
dyeing ;  in  the  manufacture  of  ink,  and  of  Prussian  blue :  it  ia  also  used  in  tanning, 
painting,  medicine,  6ic.  Sulphuric  add,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  was  formeriy  manu&ctured 
from  sulphate  of  iron^— (See  Acins.) 

Sulphate  of  copper,  or  blue  vitriol,  commooly  called  Roman  or  Cyprian  vitriol,  i^  of  an 
elegant  sapphire  blue  colour,  hard,  compact,  and  semi-transparent ;  when  perfoctly  ciystal- 
Used,  of  a  flattirii,  rhomboidal,  decahedral  figure;  its  taste  is  extremely  nauseous,  styptiis, 
and  acrid ;  its  specific  gravity  is  2-1943.  It  is  used  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts,  and 
also  in  medicine. 

Sulphate  of  a  no,  or  white  titriol,  is  found  native  in  the  mines  of  Goslar  and  other 
places.  Sometimes  it  is  met  with  in  transparent  pieces,  but  more  commonly  in  while 
efflorescences.  These  are  dissolved  in  water,  and  crystallised  into  large  irregular  masses, 
somewhat  resembling  fine  sugar,  having  a  sweetish,  nauseous,  styptic  taste.  Its  specific 
gravity,  when  crystallised,  is  1*912;  when  in  the  state  in  which  it  commonly  occurs  ia 
commerce,  it  is  1'3275.  Sulphate  of  zinc  Is  prepared  in  the  large  way  from  some  varieties 
of  the  native  sulphurct.  The  ore  is  roasted,  wetted  with  water,  and  exposed  to  the  air. 
The  sulphur  attracts  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  metal,  being  at 
the  same  time  oxidized,  combines  with  tlic  acid.  Afler  some  time  the  sulphate  is  extracted 
by  solution  in  water,  and  the  solution  being  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  mass  is  run  into 
mouMs.  Thus,  the  white  vitriol  of  the  shops  generally  contains  a  ftmall  portion  of  iron, 
and  often  of  coppsr  and  lead. —  (Lewis's  Mat  Medicat  VrCs  DictiofUtry  ,*  JKees's  C^^ 
paedia .-  TkomawCs  Chemistry,  ifc) 

COPYRIGHT.    See  BeoKB. 

CORAL  (Ger,  Korailen  f  Da.  Koraaknf  Fr,  Cormli  It.  Coraie,-  Sp.  and  PorL  Coraif 
990.  IforailH,'  Lat  CoralUum,  Arab*  Besed,-  FuB,Meijttn^  Hiad.  Moonga)^  amarinQ 
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production,  of 'which  there  are  several  varieties.  It  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  bat  it 
was  reserved  for  the  modems  to  discover  its  real  nature.  It  is,  irt  fact,  the  nidus  or  nest 
of  a  certain  species  of  vermes,  which  has  the  same  relation  to  coral,  that  a  snail  has 
to  its  shell.  As  an  ornament,  black  coral  is  most  esteemed ;  but  the  retl  is  also  very  highly 
prized.  Coral  is  found  in  very  great  abundance  in  the  Red  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  various 
places  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  &c.  It  grows  on  rocks,  and  on 
any  solid  submarine  body;  and  it  is  necessary  to  its  production,  that  it  should  rem&bi 
fixed  to  its  place.  It  has  generally  a  shmb-like  appearance.  In  tlie  Straits  of  Messina, 
where  a  great  deal  is  fished  up,  it  usually  grows  to  nearly  a  foot  in  length,  and  its 
thickness  is  about  that  of  the  little  finger.  It  requires  8  or  10  years  to  arrive  at  its 
greatest  size.  The  depth  at  which  it  is  obtained  is  varion.s — from  10  to  100  fathoms  or 
htore ;  but  it  #eems  to  be  necessary  to  Us  prodnction  that  tlie  rays  of  the  sun  should  readily 
penetrate  to  the  place  of  its  habitation.  Its  value  depend*  upon  its  size,  solidity,  and  the 
depth  and  brilliancy  of  its  colour ;  and  is  so  very  various,  that  while  some  of  the  Sicilian 
'Coral  sells  for  8  or  10  guineas  an  ounce,  other  descriptions  of  it  will  not  fetch  Is.  a  pound. 
It  is  highly  prized  by  opulent  natives  in  India,  as  well  as  by  the  fair  sex  throughout 
Europe.  The  inferior  or  worm-eaten  coral  is  used  in  some  parts  of  the  Madras  coast,  in 
the  celebration  of  funeral  rites.  It  is  also  used  medicinally.  Besides  the  fishery  in  the 
Straits  of  Messina  already  alluded  to,  there  arc  valuable  fisheries  on  the  shores  of  Majorca 
«nd  Minorca,  and  on  the  coast  of  Provence.  A  good  deal  of  Mediterranean  coral  is 
exported  to  IndiA,  which,  however,  draws  the  largest  portion  of  its  supplies  from  the 
Persian  Gulfl  The  produce  of  the  fishery  at  Messina  is  stated  by  Spallanzani,  (Travek 
in  the  Tivo  Slciliet^  vol.  iv.  p.  308,  &c.)  to  amount  to  12  quintals  of  250  llw.  each. 

The  manner  of  fitchlng  coral  ia  nearly  the  same  every  where.  That  which  is  most  commonly  prac- 
tised Id  the  Mediterranean  is  as  follows  :—8even  or  eiifhl  men  go  in  a  boat,  romnianded  by  the 
proprietor;  the  canter  throws'  bis  net,  if  we  may  so  call  the  machine  which  he  uses  to  tear  up  the 
coral  from  the  bottom  of  the  sun;  and  the  rest  work  the  bont,  and  help  to  draw  in  the  net.  This  is 
eomposed  of  two  beams  of  wood  tied  crosswise,  with  lends  fixed  toth«Mn  to  pink  them  :  to  these  beams 
is  fastened  a  quantity  of  hemp,  twisted  loosely  round,  and  inrerniingled  with  some  loose  netting.  In 
Ibis  c<indUion  the  machine  is  let  down  into  the  lea ;  and  when  the  coral  ia  pretty  aironffly  entwined 
in  tha  hemp  and  nets,  they  draw  it  up  with  a  rope,  which  they  unwind  accordinjr  to  the  dt-pth,  and 
which  it  sometimes  requires  half  a  dozen  boats  to  draw.  If  this  ropf?  happen  to  break,  the  ftt-h^rnien 
run  the  hazard  of  belrii?  lost.  Before  the  fishers  go  to  sea,  they  agri?e  for  lh«  price  of  the  coral ;  and 
the  produce  of  the  fishory  is  divided,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  into  13  parts  ;  of  which  the  proprietor 
'.as  \y  the  caster  %  and  the  other  6  men  1  each :  tlie  thirteeoth  beloiHts  to  the  company,  for  payment 
of  bout-hire,  &c.r-(See  Jiitulu*^  Mat.  Indica ;  lUes's  Cyclopedia ;  Ency.  Jlctrop. ;  BdVs  Com.  of 
Bengal,  <!j-c.) 

CORDAGE  (Ger.  Tauwerk ;  Du.  Touwwrrk  /  Fr.  Muncnuvres,  Cordage ,-  It.  Caolame  ,• 
8p,  Jarda,  Corduje),  a  term  used  in  general  for  all  sorts  of  cord,  whether  small,  middling, 
or  great,  made  use. of  in  the  rig^g  of  ships.  The  manufacture  of  cordage  is  regulated 
by  the  act  25  Geo.  4.  c.  66.,  which  specifies  the  sort  of  materials  that  are  to  be  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  cables,  hawsers,  and  other  ropes,  the  marks  that  ar<;  to  be  afiixed  to 
them,  and  the  penalties  for  non-compliance  with  the  respective  enactments.  —  (Sec  Camlk.) 
Masters  of  British  ships  are  obliged,  on  coming  into  any  port  in  Great  Britain  or  the 
colonies,  to  report,  under  a  penalty  of  100/.,  the  foreign  cordage,  not  being  standuig  or 
running  rigging,  in  use  on  board  such  ship.     (3  &  4  Will.  4.  cap.  52.  §  8.) 

The  following  tabled  shows  how  many  fathoms,  feet,  and  inches,  of  a  rope  of  any  size, 
not  exceeding  14  inches,  make  1  cwt 

At  the  top  of  the  table,  marked  inches,  fathoms,  feet,  inches,  the  first  column  is  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  rope  in  inches  and  quarters;  the  second,  the  fathoms,  feet,  and  inches,  that 
make  up  1  cwt  of  such  a  rope.     One  example  will  make  it  plain. 

Suppose  it  is  required  how  much  of  a  7-inch  rope  will  make  1  cwt :  find  7,  in  the  3d 
column,  under  inches,  or  circumferenee  of  the  rope,  and  immediately  opposite  to  it  you  will 
find  9,  5,  6 ;  wliich  shows  that  in  a  rope  of  7  inches,  there  will  bo  9  fathoms  5  feet 
C  inches  required  to  make  1  cwt. 
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[Cordage  is  imported  into  the  United  States  almost  entirely  from  Russia ;  and  is  for  the 
moft  part  again  exported  to  South  America,  and  the  East  and  West  Indies.  See  article 
LcroBTs  AHD  ErroRTs. — Am*  Ed,} 
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CORK  (Gen  Korkg  Du.  Kark,  Kwh,  Vtotfumi  f  Fr.  Utge,'  It  Sugkero,  Sutferot 
8p.  Corcko  s  Port.  Cariiea  (^de  Sonreiro)  /  Rus*  Korkowoe  derewo  ;  LaL  Suber),  the  thick 
/  and  spongy  bark  of  a  spescies  of  oak  ( Quereus  Suber  Lin.),  abundant  in  dry  mountainous 
districts  in  the  south  of  France,  and  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Barbary.  The  tree 
grows  to  the  height  of  30  feet  or  more,  has  a  striking  resembUnce  to  the  Quoreus  Hex, 
or  evergreen  oak,  and  attains  to  a  great  age.  Afler  ariiving  al  a  certain  state  of  maturity, 
it  periodically  sheds  its  batk;  but  this  valuable  product  is  found  to  be  of  a  mudi  better 
quality  when  it  is  artificially  removed  frocH  the  tree,  which  may  be  effected  without  any 
injury  to  the  latter.  After  a  tree  has  attained  to  the  age  of  from  26  to  30  years,  it  may 
be  barked ;  and  the  operation  may  be  subsequently  repeated  once  every  8  or  10  years*,  the 
quality  of  the  cork  improving  with  the  increasing  age  of  the  tree.  The  bark  is  taken  off  in 
July  and  August;  and  trees  that  are  regularly  stripped  are  said  to  live  for  L50  yean,  or 
more. — (Poiret,  Hat,  Philoa^hique  dea  Plardea^  torn.  vii.  419.) 

Cork  is  light,  porous,  readily  compressible,  and  wonderfully  elastic  It  may  be  cut  into 
any  sort  of  0gure,  and,  notwithstanding  its  porosity,  is  nearly  impervious  to  any  common 
liquor.  These  qualities  make  it  superior  to  all  other  substances  for  stoppers  for  bottles,  in 
the  manufacture  of  whieh  it  is  principally  made  use  of.  It  is  also  employed  as'  buoys  to 
float  nets,  in  the  construction  of  iifis^boats,  the  making  of  waterproof  shoes,  and  ia  various 
other  ways.  Before  being  manufactured  into  stoppers,  the  cork  is  charred  on  each  side; 
this  makes  it  contract,  lessens  its  porosity,  and  consequently  fits  it  the  better  for  cutting 
off  all  communication  between  the  external  air  and  the  liquid  in  the  bottle.  Spanish  black 
is  mtide  of  calcined  cork. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  both  well  acquainted  with  cork.  They  seem  also  to  have 
occasionally  used  it  as  stoppero  for  vessels  (Cudorufn  oibturamentisj  PUiii  Hist.  NaL 
lib.  xvL  cap.  8.) ;  but  it  was  not  extensively  employed  for  this  purpose  till  the  1 7th  century, 
when  glass  bottles,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  before  the  15th  century,  began  to  be 
generally  introduced^ — (Beekmann*a  Hist  Invent,  vol.  iL  pp.  114 — 127.  £pg.  ed.) 


less  than  Hs.  a  cwt.  or  8/.  n  ton.  The  quantity  entered  for  home  conenmptiipn  amounts,  at  an  average, 
to  from  40,000  to  45,000  cwt.  Its  price,  induifing  duty,  varteii  wiib  the  vnriattona  in  its  quality,  fVoui 
about  Wl.  to  about  702.  a  ton.    The  Spanish  ia  the  best,  aud  fetcbas  the  highest  price. 

CORN  (Ger.  Cam,  Getrddtf  Du.  Graanen,  Koren,-  Da.  Korrif  Sw.  Sad,  Spanmalf 
Fr.  Bleds,   Grains ;  It.  Blade,   Grant ,  Sp.  GranoB ;  Rus.   Chl^bf  PoL  Zbozt;  Let 
Frumentum\  the  grain  or  seed  of  plants  separated  from  the  spica  or  ear,  and  used  for 
making  bread,  <&c.    Such  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  maize,  peas,  Ac ;  which  see. 
CORNELIAN.    See  CARXEtiAw. 

CORN  LAWS  AXD  CORN  TRADE.  — From  the  circumstance  of  forming,  in  this 
and  most  other  countries,  the  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  people,  the  trade  in  it,  and 
the  laws  by  which  that  trade  is  regulated,  are  justly  looked  upon  as  of  the  highesi 
importance.  But  this  is  not  the  only  circumstance  that  renders  it  necessary  to  enter  at 
some  length  into  the  discussion  of  this  subject  Its  difficulty  is  at  least  equal  to  its  interest. 
The  enactments  made  at  different  periods  with  respect  to  the  corn  trade,  and  the  opinions 
advanced  as  to  their  policy,  have  been  so  very  various  and  contradictory,  that  it  is  indispen- 
sable to  submit  them  to  some  examination,  and,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  the  prineipka  which 
ought  to  pervade  this  department  of  commercial  legislation.  , 

I.  HtsTOAicAK  Sketch  or  the  Corit  Lxws. 
n«  Prikcxples  of  the  Cors  Laws. 
HI.  British  Corn  Trade. 
IV.  FoRSiOH  CoR3r  Trade. 


L  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
For  a  long  time  the  regulations  with  respect  to  the  com  trade  were  principally  intended 
to  promote  abundance  and  low  prices.  But,  though  the  purpose  was  laudable,  the  means 
adopted  for  accomplishing  it  bad,  for  the  most  part,  a  directly  opposite  effect  When 
a  country  exports  com,  it  seems,  at  first  sight,  as  if  nothing  could  do  so  much  to  increase 
her  supplies  as  the  prevention  of  exportation :  and  even  in  countries  that  do  not  export, 
its  prohibition  seems  to  be  a  prudent  measure,  and  calculated  to  prevent  the  supply  from 
being  diminished,  upon  any  emergency,  below  its  natural  level  These  are  the  conclusions 
that  immediately  suggest  themselves  upon  this  subject ;  and  it  requires  a  pretty  extensive 
experience,  an  attention  to  facta,  and  a  habit  of  reasoning  upon  such  topics,  4o  perceive  their 
fallacy.  These,  however,  were  altogether  wanting  when  the  legulations  affecting  the  com 
trade  began  to  be  introduced  into  Great  Britain  and  other  countries.  They  were  framed 
tn  accordance  with  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  dictates  of  common  sense ;  and  their 

•  Beckmann  (vol.  ii.  p.  115  Eag.  ed.)  says,  thai  **  wlien  the  trtie  ia  \5  years  old,  it  may  be  barked, 
and  litis  can  be  done  successively  for  eight  years.**  Tbls  erroneous  statement  having  been  copied 
Into  the  article  Cork  ia  Rees's  Cyclopvdia,  Has  Mieiice  been  traas^auted  to  a  laottlMide  sT  otter 

orks.     ' 
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dbjeet  being  to  proonre  as  large  a  supply  of  the  prime  necessary  of  life  as  possible,  its 
exportation  was  either  totally  forbidden,  or  forbidden  when  the  home  price  was  above 
certain  limits. 

The  principle  of  absolate  prohibition  leems  to  have  been  steadily  acted  upon,  as  far  as 
the  turbulence  of  the  period  woukl  admit,  iirom  the  Conquest  to  the  year  1436,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  But  at  the  last  mentioned  period  an  act  was  parsed,  authorising  the 
erportation  of  wheat  whenever  the  home  price  did  not  exceed  6^.  Sd,  (equal  in  amount 
of  pure  silver  to  12«.  lOjrf.  present  money)  per  quarter,  and  barley  when  the  home  price 
Hd  not  exceed  3s.  4<L  In  1463,  an  additional  benefit  was  intended  to  be  conferre<l  on 
agriculture  by  prohibiting  importation  until  the  home  price  exceeded  that  at  which  expor- 
tation ceased.  But  the  fluctuating  policy  of  the  times  prevented  tlicse  regulations  from 
being  carried  into  full  effect;  and,  indeed,  rendered  them  in  a  great  measure  inoperative. 

In  addition  to  the  restraints  laid  on  exportation,  it  has  been  common  in  most  countries 
to  attempt  to  increase  the  supply  of  corn,  not  only  by  admitting  it^  unrestrained  import- 
ation iirom  abroad,  but  by  holding  out  extraordinary  encouragement  to  the  importers. 
This  policy  has  not,  however,  been  much  followed  in  England.  During  the  500  yeais 
immediately  posterior  to  the  Conquest,  importation  was  substantially  free ;  but  it  was 
seldom  ornever  promoted  by  artificial  meons:  and  during  the.  last  century  and  a  half  it 
has,  for  the  most  part,  been  subjected  to  severe  restrictions. 

Besidos  attempting  to  lower  prices  by  prohibiting  exporution,  our  ancestors  attempted  to 
lower  them  by  proscribing  the  trade  carried  on  by  corn  dealers.  This  mo^t  useful  class  of 
peiaons  were  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  every  one.  The  agriculturists  concluded  that 
Ibey  would  be  able  to  sell  their  produce  at  higher  prices  to  the  consumers,  were  the  corn 
dealers  out  of  the  way :  while  the  consumers  concluded  tiiat  tlie  profits  of  the  dealers  were 
made  at  their  expense ;  and  ascribed  the  dearths  tliat  were  then  v(;ry  prevalent  entirely  to 
the  practices  of  the  dealers,  or  to  their  buying  up  com  and  wlthholdirig  it  from  market. 
These  notions,  which  have  still  a  considerable  degree  of  influence,  led  to  various  enactments, 
particularly  in  the  reign  of  £d ward  VL,  by  which  the  freedom  of  tlie  internal  corn  trade  was 
entirely  suppressed.  The  engrossing  of  corn,  or  the  buying  of  it  in  one  market  with 
intent  to  sell  it  again  in  another,  was  made  an  offence  punishable  by  imprisonment  and  the 
pillory ;  ami  no  one  was  allowed  to  carry  com  from  one  part  to  another  witliout  a  licence, 
the  privilege  of  granting  which  was  confined,  by  a  statute  of  Elizabeth,  to  the  quarter 
sessions.  But  as  the  principles  of  commerce  came  to  be  bettor  understood,  the  impolicy  of 
these  restraints  gradually  grew  more  and  more  obvious.  They  were  considerably  modified 
in  1624;  and,  in  1663,  tho  engrossing  of  corn  was  declared  to  he  legal  so  long  as  the  price 
did  not  exceed  4Ss,  a  quarter — (15  Chas,  2.  c.  7.)  ;  an  act  which,  as  Dr.  Smith  has  justly 
observed,  has,  with  all  its  imperfections,  done  more  to  promote  plenty  than  any  other  law  in 
the  statute  book.  In  1773,  the  last  remnant  of  the  k^iatatlvc  enactments  restraining  the 
freedom  of  the  internal  corn  dealers  was  entirely  repealed.  But  the  engrossing  of  o)rn  has, 
notwithstanding,  been  since  held  to  bean  offence  at  common  law ;  and, so  late  as  1800,  a  com 
dealer  was  convicted  of  this  imaginary  crime.  He  was  not,  however,  brought  up  for 
judgment;  and  it  is  not  very  likely  that  any  similar  case  will  ever  again  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  courts. 

The  acts  of  1436  and  1463,  regulating  the  prices  when  exportation  was  allowed  and 
when  importation  was  to  cease,  continued,  nominally  at  least,  in  force  till  1562,  when  the 
prices  at  which  exportation  might  take  place  were  extended  to  10.y.  for  wheat,  and  6^.  8(/. 
for  barley.  But  a  new  principle — that  of  imposing  duties  on  exportation — was  soon  after 
introduced;  and,  in  1571,  it  was  enacted  that  wheat  might  be  ex}M>rtod,  paying  a  duty 
of  %8.  a  quarter,  and  barley  and  other  grain  a  duty  of  U.  4//.,  whenever  the  home  price 
of  wheat  did  not  exceed  20.9.  a  quarter,  and  barley  and  malt  \\L8,  At  the  Ke:itoration,  the 
limit  at  which  exportation  might  take  place  was  vety  much  extended ;  but  as  the  duty  on 
exportation  was,  at  the  same  time,  so  very  high  as  to  Ite  almost  prohiI>itury,  the  extension 
was  of  little  or  no  service  to  the  agriculturiats.  This  view  of  the  matter  seems  to  have 
been  speedily  taken  by  the  legislature;  for,  in  1663,  the  high  duties  on  exportation  were 
taken  olf,  and  an  ad  valortm  duty  imposed  In  their  stead,  at  tiie  same  time  that  the  limit  of 
exportation  was  extended.  In  I6'«i),  a  still  more  decided  step  was  t^ken  in  favour  of 
agriculture;  an  act  bein:^  then  parsed  which  extended  the  exportation  price  to  53;;.  ^d.  a 
quarter  ibr  wheat,  and  other  grain  in  proportion,  imposing,  at  tho  same  timc^prohl!)itory 
duties  on  tlie  importation  of  wheat  till  the  price  rose  to  53«.  4f/.,  and  a  duty  of  8«.  between 
tliat  price  and  80^.  But  the  real  effects  of  this  act  were  not  so  great  as  might  have  been 
antici[mted.  Trie  extension  of  tiie  limit  of  ex{>ortation  was  rendcre^l  comparatively  nu4:ntory, 
in  consequence  of  the  continuance  of  the  duties  on  exportation  caused  by.  the  neccstiities 
of  tho  Crown ;  while  the  want  of  any  proper  method  for  the  determination  of  prices  went 
far  to  nullity  the  prohibition  of  importation. 

At  the  accession  of  William  III.  a  new  system  was  adopted.     The  interests  of  agriculture 
were  then  looked  upon  as  of  paramount  importance :  and  to  promote  them,  not  only  were 
the  duties  on  exportation  totally  abolished,  but  it  was  encouiagcd  hy  the  grant  of  a  hounttf 
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of  5s.  on  every  quarter  of  wheat  exported  while  the  price  continued  at  or  below  48*.; 
of  2s.  6d.  on  every  quarter  of  barley  or  malt.,  while  their  respective  prices  did  not  exceed  24«.; 
and  of  Ss.  6rf.  on  every  quarter  of  rye,  when  its  price  did  not  exceed  32*. — (1  WiU.&  Mary^ 
c  12.)  A  bounty  of  2s,  6d.  a  quarter  was  aubaequently  given  upon  the  exportation  of  oata 
and  oatmeal,  when  the  price  of  the  former  did  not  exceed  155.  a  quarter.  Iniportatio& 
continued  to  be  regulRled  by  the  act  uf  1670. 

Much  diversity  of  opinion  has  been  entertained  with  recpect  to  the  policy  of  the  bounty. 
That  it  was  intended  to  raise  the  price  of  com  is  clear,  from  the  words  of  the  statute^  which 
states,  **  that  the  exportation  of  corn  and  grain  into  foreign  parts,  when  the  price  thereof  ts 
at  a  low  rate  in  this  kingdoniy  hath  been  a  great  advantag:c  nut  only  to  the  owners  of  land^ 
but  to  the  trado  of  the  kingdom  in  general :  therefore,*'  6uu  But  admitting  this  to  have 
been  its  object,  it  has  been  contended  that  the  low  prices  which  prevailed  during  the  (mX  half 
of  last  century  show  that  its  real  effect  had  been  precisely  the  reverse ;  and  that  it  had>  by 
extending  tillage,  contributed  to  reduce  prices.  It  will  be  aflcrwards  shown  that  this  coukl 
not  really  be  the  case ;  and  the  fall  of  prices  may  be  suincientiy  accounted  for  by  the  improved 
state  of  agriculture,  the  gradual  consolidation  of  farms,  the  dtminntion  of  sheep  hus- 
bandry, &c.,  combined  with  the  slow  increase  of  the  population.  In  point  of  ^t,  too, 
prices  liad  begun  to  give  way  30  years  before  the  bounty  was  granted ;  and  the  &1I  was 
equally  great  in  France,  where,  instead  of  exportation  being  encouraged  by  a  bounty,  it  was 
almost  entirely  prohibited;  and  in  most  other  Continental  states. — {Fot  praofe  of  what  is 
now  stated*  see  the  article  Corn  Iajws,  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Ency.  Brit,)    , 

The  Tables  annexed  to  this  article  show  that,  with  some  few  exceptions,  theretwas,  durin|p 
the  first  6C  years  of  last  century,  a  large  export  of  com  from  England.  In  1766,  the  wheat 
cxportod  amounted  to  947,000  quarters;  and  the  total  bounties  ])aid  during  the  10  years 
from  1740  to  1751  readied  the  sum  of  l,5l6,000il  But  the  rapid  increaae  of  popuhition 
subsequently  to  1760,  and  particularly  after  the  peace  of  Paria,  in  1763,  when  the  com* 
merce  and  manufactures  of  the  country  were  extended  in  an  unf^recedented  degree* 
gradually  reduced  this  excess  of  exportation,  and  occasionally,  indeed,  inclined  the  balanos 
the  other  way.  This  Jed  to  several  sui^ijensions  of  the  restrictions  on  importation ;  and, 
at  length,  in  1 773,  a  new  act  was  framed,  by  which  foreign  wheat  was  allowed  to  be 
imported  on  paying  a  nominal  duly  of  6rf.  whenever  the  home  iJrice  was  at  or  above  48ff, 
a  quarter,  and  the  Itounty*  and  exportation  were  together  to  cease  when  the  price  was 
at  or  above  449.  This  statute  also  permitted  the  importation  of  com  at  any  price,  duty 
free,  in  order  to  be  again  exported,  provided  it  were  in  tlie  mean  time  lodged  under  the 
joint  locks  of  the  king  and  the  importer. 

The  prices  when  exportation  was  to  cease  by  tiiis  act  seem  to  have  been  fixed  too  low ; 
and,  as  Dr.  Smith  has  observed;  tliere  appears  a  good  deal  of  impropriety  in  prohibiting 
exportation  altogether  the  moment  it  attained  the  limit,  when  the  bounty  given  to  force 
it  was  withdrawn;  yet,  with  all  these  defects,  the  act  of  1773  was  a  material  Improvement 
on  the  former  system,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  altered  unless  to  give  greater  freedom 
to  the  trade. 

The  idea  that  this  law  must,  when  enacted,  have  been  injurious  to  the  agriculturists, 
seems  altogether  illusory:  the  pcrmiBsion  to  import  forcis^n  grain,  when  the  home  price 
rose  to  a  moderate  height,  certainly  prevented  tijeir  realising  exorbitant  profits,  in  dear 
years,  at  the  ex  penile  of  the  other  classes ;  and  prevented  an  uimatural  proportion  of  the 
capital  of  the  country  from  being  turned  towards  agriculture.  But  as  tlie  limit  at  which 
imf)ortation  at  a  nominal  duty  was  allowed,  was  fixed  a  good  donl  above  the  average  price 
of  ilie  rei'^n  of  George  IF.,  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  it  ha«l  any  tendency  to  reduce 
previous  prices,  which  is  the  only  thing  that  could  have  discouraged  agriculture:  and,  in 
fact,  no  such  reduction  took  place. 

It  is,  indeed,  true,  that,  but  for  this  act,  we  should  not  have  imported  so  much  foreign  grain 
m  the  interval  between  1773  and  1701.  This  impoitation,  however,  was  not  a  consequence 
of  tlie  d»'cline  of  at^riculture ;  for  it  is  atlmitted  that  every  Iiraneh  of  rural  economy  was  more 
improved  in  that  period  than  in  the  whole  of  the  preredintr  century  ;  but  arose  entirely  from 
a  still  more  ropid  increase  of  tlie  manufacturing  population,  and  hence,  of  the  effective  de- 
mand for  corn. 

By  rrferring  to  the  Tables  annexed  to  this  article,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  1779,  the  ba- 
lance on  the  side  of  wheat  imported  amounted  to  18,515  quarters;  and  in  1773,  1774  and 
1775,  all  years  of  great  prospt»rity,  the  balance  was  very  much  increaf»e<l.  But  the  loss  of  a 
great  part  of  our  colonial  posses^sions,  the  et4ijjnati(»n  of  commerce,  and  difficulty  of  obtaining 
emf'loyment»  occasioned  by  the  American  war,  diminished  the  consumption  ;  and  this,  com* 
billed  whh  unusually  pro«)uctivc  harvest*,  rendered  the  balance  high  on  the  side  of  exporta- 
tion, in  1778,  177'J,  and  1789.  '  In  1783  and  1784,  the  crop  was  unusually  deficient,  and 
'^■onsiderable  importations  took  place;  but  in  1785,  1786,  and  1787  the  exports  again  ex- 
^t^eded  the  imports;  and  it  was  not  till  1788,  when  the  country  had  fully  recovered  from 

^Th<!  bounty  amoiinitd  to  5«.  on  every  quarlor  nf  wheat ;  2i.  64.  ou  every  quarter  of  barloy  ;  3«.  Qri, 
•u  dvury  qiittrter  uf  ryu;  and  %/.  Oi/,  on  «very  quarter  of  oats. 
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die  effects  of  the  American  war,  and  when  manafacturin^  improvements  were  carried  on 
with  extraordinary  spirit,  that  the  imports  permanently  overbalanced  the  exports. 

The  growing  wealth  and  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country  bad  thun,  by  increasing  tlie 
population  and  enabling  individuals  to  consume  additional  quantities  of  fooil,  causctl  the 
home  supply  of  com  to  fall  somewhat  short  of  the  demand ;  but  it  must  nut,  therefore,  be 
concluded  that  agriculture  had  not  at  the  same  time  been  very  greatly  meliorated.  "  The 
average  annual  produce  of  wheat,"  says  Mr.  Comber,  **at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  (1760),  was  about  d,800>obo  quarters,  of  which  about  300,0u0  had  been  sent 
out  of  the  kingdom,  leaving  about  3,i)00,000  for  home  consumption.  In  1773,  the  produce 
of  wheat  was  Btated  in  the  House  of  Commona  to  be  4,000,000  quarters,  of  vvhiih  the  whole,  . 
and  above  1 00,000  imported,  were  consumed  in  the  kingdom.  In  179G,  the  consumi^tion 
was  stated  by  Lord  Uawkeshury  to  be  500,000  quarters  per  month,  or  6,000,000  quaiierii 
annually,  of  iwhich  about  180,000  were  imported  ;  showing  an  increased  produce  in  about 
80  years  of  1,620,000  quarters.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  not  only  that  no  defalcation  of  pro- 
duce faftd  taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  cessation  of  exportation,  as  has  been  too  lightly 
Msumed  ftom  the  occasional  necessity  of  importation,  but  that  it  had  increased  with  tho 
augmentation  of  our  commerce  and  manufacturca.'* — {Comber  on  National  SuhsUieace, 
p.  180.) 

These  estimates  are,  no  doubt,  very  loose  and  unsatisfactory ;  but  the  fact  of  a  great  in* 
crease  of  produce  having  taken  }>lace  is  unqUt*stionable.  In  a  report  by  a  committee  o(  tlie 
House  of  Commons  on  the  state  of  the  waste  landSf  drawn  up  in  1797,  the  numl)er  of  acts 
peased  for  enclosing,  and  the  number  of  acres  enclosed,  in  the  following  reigns,  arc  thus 
■lated:—  '  . 


Number  of  Acta. 

Number  of  Acres. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 

3 

1.^.39 

Georf «  I. 

16 

I7,i00 

Georve  11. 

.        226 

318,778 

George  111.  to  17tf7 

-      1,532 

2,t01,lS»7 

It  deserves  particular  notice,  that  from  1771  to  1791,  both  inclusive,  the  period  during 
which  the  greater  number  of  these  improvements  were  effected,  there  was  no  rise  of  prices. 

Tho  landholders,  however,  could  not  but  consider  the  liberty  of  importation  granted  by 
the  act  of  1773  as  injurious  to  their  interests,  inasmuch  as  it  prevented  prices  fi-om  rit^inf; 
with  the  increased  demand.  A  clamour,  therefore,  was  raised  against  that  law ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this  interested  feeling,  a  dread  of  becoming  habitually  dependent  on  foreign  (supplies 
of  corn,  operated  on  many,  and  podooed  a  pretty  general  acquie.srence  in  the  act  of  1791. 
By  this  act,  the  price  when  importation  could  take  place  from  abroad  at  the  low  duty  of  6^., 
was  raised  to  54«. ;  under  94«.  and  above  50.9.  a  mid<ne  duty  of  2#.  6d. ;  and  under  bOs,  a 
prohibiting  duty  of  24s.  3(1,  was  exigible.  The  bouoty  continued  as  before,  and  ex{)orla- 
tion  without  bounty  was  allowed  to  46«.  It  was  also  enacted,  that  foreign  wheat  might  be 
imported,  stored  under  the  king's  lock,  and  again  exported  free  of  duty ;  but,  if  sold  for  home 
consumption,  it  became  liable  to  a  warehouse  duty  of  fts*  6d.  in  addition  to  Che  ordinal 
duties  payable  at  the  time  of  sale. 

In  1797,  the  Bank  of  England  obtained  an  exemption  from  paying  in  specie;  and  the 
consequent  facility  of  obtaining  discounts  and  getting  a  command  of  capital,  which  this 
measure  occasioned,  gave  a  freoh  stimulus  to  agriculture ;  the  efficacy  of  which  was  niokt 
powerfully  assisted  by  the  scarcity  and  high  prices  of  1600  and  >801.  An  agricultural 
mania  now  seized  the  nation  ;  and  as  the  prices  of  1804  would  not  allow  the  cultivation  of 
the  poor  soils,  which  had  been  broken  up  in  the  dear  years,  to  he  coiithiued,  a  new  corn  law,"" 
being  loudly  called  for  by  Ifie  farmers,  was  passed  in  1804.  I'hc  law  im{)oscd  a  prohibitory 
duty  of  24«.  3^.  per  quarter  on  all  wheat  imported  when  the  home  price  was>  at  or  below 
63«.;  between  63«.  and  66«.  a  middle  duty  of  2s.  6d.  was  paid,  and  above  66a.  a  nominal 
duty  of  6(f.  The  price  at  which  the  bounty  was  allowed  on  exportation  was  extended  to 
60^.,  «nd  exportation  without  liounty  to  54,«.  By  the  act  of  1791,  the  maritime  counties  of 
Bngland  were  divided  uilo42  districts,  importation  and  exportation  being  regulated  by  the 
particular  prices  of  each ;  but  by  the  act  of  11804  they  were  regulated,  in  England,  by  the 
atrgreguit  amrus^e  of  the  maritime  districts ;  and  in  Scotland  by  the  aggregate  average  of 
the  4  maritime  districts  into  which  it  was  divided.  The  averages  were  taken  4  times  a  year, 
so  that  the  ports  could  not  be  open  or  shut  for  lees  than  3  monlhH.  This  manner  of  ascer- 
taining prices  waa,  however,  modified  in  tlic  following  session;  it  being  then  fixed,  that  im- 
portation, both  in  EnglaiKi  and  Scotland,  bhould  be  regulated  by  the  average  price  of  the  12 
maritime  districts  of  England. 

In  1805,  the  crop  was  very  considerably  deficient,  and  the  average  price  of  that  year  was 
about  23«.  a  quarter  al>ove  the  price  at  which  importation  was  allowed  by  the  act  of  1804. 
As  the  depreciation  of  paper,  compared  with  bullion,  was  at  that  time  oti\y  four  per  cenU, 
the  high  price  of  that  year  must  have  been  principally  owing  to  the  new  law  preventing 
importation  from  abroad  till  the  homo  price  was  high,  and  then  fettering  mercantile  o^iera- 
tioiiB ;  and  to  the  formidable  obstacles  which  the  war  threw  in  the  way  of  importation.     In 
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1806*,  1807,  and  1808,  the  depreciation  of  paper  was  nearly  3  per  cent ;  and  the  price  cf 
wheat  in  those  years  being  generally  from  66«.  to  75«.,  tho  itnportatiotiB  were  hut  emalL 
From  autumn  1808,  to  spring  1814  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  was  unusually  great;  and 
acYeral  crops  in  that  interval  being  Likewise  deficient,  the  prioe  of  corn,  influenced  by  both 
causes,  rose  to  a  surprising  height.  At  that  time  no  vessel  could  be  laden  in  any  Continen- 
tal port  for  England  without  purchasing  a  lie  'use,  and  the  freight  and  insurance  were  aft 
least  5  times  as  high  as  during  peace.  But  the  destruction  ox  Napoleon's  anti-commerdat 
system,  in  the  autumn  of  1813,  having  incroaaod  the  facilities  of  importation,  a  large  qnaiH 
tity  ofcom  was  poured  into  die  kingdom;  and,  in  1814,  its  buUton  price  fell  below  ihe 
price  at  which  importation  was  allowed. 

Before  this  fall  of  price,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  laws  affecting  the  corn  trade ;  and  recommended  in  their  Report 
(dated  1 1th^of  May,  1813)  a  very  great  increase  of  the  prices  at  which  exportation  was 
allowable,  and  when  importation  free  of  duty  might  take  place.  This  recommendation  was 
not,  however,  adopted  by  the  House  ;  but  the  fact  of  its  having  been  made  when  the  home 
price  was  at  least  112.9.  a  quarter,  di^^played  a  surprising  solicitude  to  exclude  foreigneis 
from  all  competition  with  the  home  growers. 

The  wish  to  lessen  the  dependence  of  tlie  country  on  foreign  supplies  farmed  the  solo 
ostensible  motive  by  which  the  committee  of  18.13  had  been  actuated,  in  proposing  an  alte^ 
ration  in  the  act  of  1804.  But  afler  the  fail  of  price  in  autpmn  1813,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  1814,  it  became  obvious,  on  comparing  our  previous  prices  with  those  of  the  ConUnent» 
that  without  an  alteration  ^f  the  law  in  question  this  depei)dence  would  be  a  good  deal  in* 
creased  ;  that  a  considerable  extent  of  such  poor  lands  as  bad  been  bt^ught  into  cultivation 
during  the  high  prices  would  be  again  thrown  into  pasturage ;  and  that  rents  would  be 
considerably  reduced.  These  consequences  alarmed  the  landlords  and  occupiers ;  and  in 
the  early  part  of  the  session  of  181 4,  a  aeries  of  resolutions  were  voted  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, declaring  that  it  was  expedient  to  repeal  the  bounty,  to  permit  the  free  exportation  of 
com  whatever  might  be  tho  home  price,  and  to  impose  a  graduated  scale  of  duties  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  com.  Thus,  foreign  wheat  imported  when  the  homo  price  was  at  or 
under  649.  was  to  pay  a  duty  of  24«. :  when  at  or  under  65».  a  duty  of  2Ss, ;  and  so  on,  tifl 
the  home  price  should  reach  86.Y.,  when  the  duty  was  veduced  to  Is.,  at  which  sum  it  became 
stationary.  Corn  imported  from  Canada,  or  from  the  other  British  Cf»lonies  in  North  Ame- 
rica, was  to  pay  half  the  duties  on  other  corn.  As  soon  as  these  resolutions  had  been  agreed 
to,  two  bills  founded  on  them— one  for  regulating  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  and 
anotlier  for  the  repeal  of  the  bounty,  and  for  permitting  unrestricted  exportation — were  in- 
troduced. Very  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  last  of  those  bills ;  but  the  one  imposing 
fresh  duties  on  importation  encountered  a  very  keen  opposition.  The  manufacturers,  and 
every  class  not  directly  supported  by  agriculture,  atif^matised  it  as  an  unjustifiable  attempt 
artificially  to  keep  up  the  prioe  of  food,  and  to  secure  excessive  rents  and  large  profits  to  the 
landholders  and  &rmers  at  the  expense  of  the  consumers.  Meetings  were  very  generally 
held,  and  resolutions  entered  into  strongly  expressive  of  this  {sentiment,  and  dwelling  on  the 
fatal  consequences  which,  it  was  affirmed,  a  continuance  of  the  high  prices  would  have  on 
our  manufactures  and  commerce.  This  determined  opposition,  coupleid  with  the  indeciMon 
of  ministers,  and  perhaps,  too,  with  an  expectation  on  tlie  part  of  some  of  the  landholders 
that  prices  would  rise  without  any  legislative  interference,  caused  the  miscarriage  of  this  bilt 
The  other  bill,  repealing  the  bounty  and  allowing  an  unlimited  freedom  of  exportation,  was 
passed  into  a  law. 
^  Commitiees  had  been  appointed  in  1814,  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  examine  evi* 
dence  and  report  on  the  state  of  the  com  trade ;  and,  in  consequence,  a  numt)er  of  the  most 
eminent  agriculturists  were  examined.  The  witnesses  were  unanimous  in  this  only, — ^that 
the  protecting  prices  in  the  act  of  1804  were  insufficient  to  enable  the  farmers  to  make  good 
the  engagements  into  which  they  had  subsequently  entered,  and  to  continue  tlic  cultivation 
of  the  inferior  lands  lately  brought  under  tillage.  Some  of  them  thought  that  120».  ought  to 
be  fixed  as  the  lowest  limit  at  which  the  importation  of  wheat  free  of  duty  should  be  allowed : 
others  varied  from  90s.  to  lOOs. — ^from  80»,  to  90.?. — and  a  few  from  70.$.  to  80*.  The  gene- 
ral opinion,  however,  seemed  to  be  that  SOs.  would  suffice;  and  as  prices  continued  to  decline, 
a  set  of  resolutions  founded  on  this  assumption  were  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Mr.  Robinson,  of  tlie  Board  of  Trade  (now  Lord  Goilerich)  ;  and  having  been  agreed  to, 
a  bill  founded  on  them  was,  after  a  very  violent  opposition,  carried  in  bo^  Houses  by  im- 
mense majorities,  and  finally  passed  into  a  law  (55  Geo.  3.  c.  2G.).  According  to  this  act, 
all  sorts  of  foreign  corn,  meal,  or  flour,  might  be  imported  at  all  times  free  of  duty  into  any 
port  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  order  to  be  warehoused ;  but  fort^ign  corn  was  not  perDiitt.d 
to  be  imported  fur  home  consumption,  except  when  the  average  prices  of  the  several  sorts 

*  Several  iinpi^IiUc  restraints  had  been  for  a  longr  time  imposed  on  (he  free  importation  and  exports.* 
tion  of  corn  boiiveen  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  tliey  were  wholly  aboliahed  in  l5J06;  and  the  net 
of  that  year  (40  Geo.  3.  e.  97.),  eBtablishlng  a  free  trade  in  corn  between  the  3  great  division!  of  lli« 
empire,  was  not  only  a  wise  and  proper  measure  In  itself,  but  has  powerfully  contributed  to  promote 
the  general  advantage. 
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of  British  com  wer«  na  follows :  viz.  wheat,  SOs.  per  quarter ;  rye,  peas,  and  beans,  53s, ; 
barley,  bear»  or  bigg,  40«. ;  and  oats,  26«. :  and  all  importation  of  corn  from  any  of  the 
Biitiah  plantations  in  North  America  was  forbidden,  except  when  the  average  home  prices 
were  at  or  under,  wheat,  67«.  per  quarter ;  rye,  peas,  and  beans,  44«. ;  barley,  bear  or  bigg, 
33s.;  and  oats,  82«. 

The  agricDhoriste  confidently  expected  that  this  act  would  immediately  effect  a  rise  of 
piicsa,  and  render  tliem  steady  at  about  80».  But,  for  reasons  which  will  be  afterwards 
stated,  these  expectations  were  entirely  disappointed ;  and  there  has  been  a  more  ruinous  fluo- 
toatkm  of  prices  during  the  18  years  that  have  elapsed  sinee  it  was  passed,  than  in  any  pre- 
nous  period  of  our  recent  history.  In  IBtl,  when  prices  had  sunk  very  low,  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  CkNounons  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  depressed  state  of 
agricaltura,  and  to  report  their  observations  thereupon.  This  committee,  after  examining  a 
number  ef  witnesses,  drew  up  a  report,  which,  though  not  free  from  error,  is  a  very  valuable 
document  It  contahis  a  forcible  exposition  of  the  pernicious  effects  arising  from  tJie  law  of 
10 15,  of  which  it  suggested  several  important  modifications.  These,  however,  were  not 
adttpted  ;  and  as  the  low  prices,  and  consequent  distress  of  the  agriculturists,  continued,  the 
sttlject  was  brought  under  the  consideration  of  parliament  in  the  following  year.  After  a 
good  deal  of  discussion  a  new  act  was  then  passed  (3  Geo.  4.  c.  60.),  which  enacted,  that 
after  prices  had  risen  to  the  liout  of  free  importation  fixed  by  the  act  of  1815,  Uiat  act  was 
to  oeaae  and  the  new  statute  to  come  into  operation.  This  statute  lowered  the  prices  fixed 
by  the  act  of  1815,  at  which  importation  could  take  place  for  home  consumption,  to  the  fol- 
lowing sums,  vis.— 

For  Cnra  Dnt  of  the  BriHsh  For  Cora  of  the  Brtthh 

IH«niioni  ia  Nortb  ABMrioh  Bmietnom  in  North  Amariea. 

Wheat  .....  70«.  per  quarter^  59«.  per  quarter. 

RyOt  peas,  and  beans  ...  4<W.         —  36*.         — 

Bsrlsy,  bear,  or  bis g  .  ...  35m.        —  S0».         — 

Oats «5#.         —  M#.         — 

But,  in  Older  to  prevent  any  violent  oscmation  of  prices  firom  a  large  supply  of  grain  being 
suddenly  thrown  into  the  market,  it  was  enacted,  that  a  duty  of  17«.  a  quarter  should  be 
laid  on  all  wheat  imported  fipom  foreign  countries,  during  the  first  3  months  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  porta,  if  the  price  was  between  70t.  and  80s.  a  quarter,  and  of  I2«.  afterwards ; 
that  if  the  price  was  between  8(to.  and  86^.,  the  duty  should  be  10s.  for  the  first  3  months, 
and  5^.  afterwards ;  and  that  if  the  price  should  exceed  85s.,  the  duty  should  be  constant  at 
Is. ;  and  proportionally  for  other  sorts  of  grain. 

This  act,  bj  preventing  importation  until  the  home  price  rose  to  TOs.,  and  then  loading 
th/e  quantities  imported  between  that  limit  and  the  limit  of  65s.  with  heavy  duties,  was  cer- 
tainly more  favourablo  to  the  views  of  the  agriculturists  than  the  act  of  1815.  But,  un- 
luckily for  them,  the  prices  of  no  species  of  com,  except  barley,  were  mUBciently  high,  while 
this  act  existed,  to  bring  it  into  operation. 

In  1825,  the  first  approach  was  made  to  a  better  system,  by  permitting  the  importation 
of  wheat  firom  British  North  America,  without  reference  to  the  price-at  home,  on  payment 
of  a  doty  of  5s.  a  quarter.  But  this  act  was  paaaed  with  difficulty,  and  was  limited  to  one 
yearns  duration. 

Owing  to  the  drought  that  prevailed  during  the  summer  of  1826,  there  was  every  prospect 
that  there  would  be  a  great  deficiency  in  the  crops  of  that  year ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  disastrous  consequences  that  might  have  taken  place,  had  importation  been  prevented 
until  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  for  bringing  supplies  firom  the  great  corn  markets  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  lus  Majesty  was'authorised  to  admit  600,000  quarters  of  foreign  wheat, 
on  payment  of  such  duties  as  the  order  in  council  for  its  importation  should  dechire.  And 
when  it  wad  ascertained  that  the  crops  of  oats,  peas,  ice  were  greatiy  below  an  average, 
ministen  issued  an  order  in  council,  on  their  own  responsibility,  on  the  Ist  of  September, 
authorising  the  immediate  importation  of  oats  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  23,  2//.  a  boll ;  and 
of  I  ve,  peas,  and  beans,  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  3s.  6d,  a  quarter.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  oats  was  imported  under  this  order,  the  timely  appearance  of  which  had  undoubtedly  a 
very  considerable  efiect  in  mitigating  the  pernicious  consequences  arising  fit>m  the  defi- 
ciency of  that  species  of  grain.  Ministen  obtained  an  indemnity  for  this  order  on  the  sub- 
sequent meeting  of  parliament. 

Nothing  coukl  more  strikingly  evince  the  impolicy  of  the  acts  of  1815  and  1822,  than 
the  necessity,  under  which  the  legislature  and  government  had  been  placed,  of  paa^ing  the 
temporary  acts  and  issuing  the  orders  alloded  to.  The  more  intelligent  portion  of  the  agri- 
culturists began,  at  length,  to  perceive  that  the  corn  laws  were  not  really  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  advantages  tiiat  they  had  anticipated ;  and  a  conviction  that  increased  facUiUes 
should  be  given  to  importation  became  general  throughout  the  country.  The  same  convic- 
tion made  considerable  progress  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  so  much  so,  that  several  mem- 
bers who  supported  the  measures  adopted  in  1815  and  1822,  expressed  tiiemselves  satisfied 
that  the  principle  of  exclusion  had  been  carried  too  fiir,  and  that  a  more  liberal  system  sliould 
be  adopted.    Ministers  hariug  participated  in  these  sentiments,  Mr.  Canning  moved  a  series 
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of  resolutions,  aa  the  foundation  of  a  ne^  corn  law,  on  the  let  of  March,  1827.  These 
resolutions  were  to  the  effect  thnt  foreign  com  might  always  he  imported,  free  of  duty,  in  , 
order  to  he  warehoused ;  and  that  it  should  always  he  admissihle  for  home  consumption  on 
payment  of  certain  duties.  Thus  in  the  instance  of  wheat,  it  was  resoWed  that,  wheu  the 
home  price  was  at  or  above  70.«.  a  quarter,  the  duty  should  be  a  fixed  one  of  1«. ;  and  that 
^for  every  shilling  that  the  price  fell  below  70.9.  a  daty  of  fts.  should  be  imposed;  so  tliat 
when  the  price  was  at  69«.  the  duty  on  importation  was  to  be  ^.,  when  at  68«.  the  duty  was 
to  be  4s.  and  so  on.  The  limit  at  which  the  constant  duty  of  l^.  a  quarter  was  to  take 
plac«  in.  the  case  of  barley,  was  originally  fixed  at  37^.,  but  it  was  subsequently  raiaedto 
40«. ;  the  duty  increasing  by  U.  ^d.  for  every  \s.  which  the  price  fell  below  that  limit.  The 
limit  at  which  the  consunt  duty  of  U.  a  quarter  was  to  take  place  in  the  case  of  oats  was 
originally  fixed  at  28^. ;  but  it  was  subsequently  raised  to  33«.  the  duty  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  \8.  a  quarter  for  every  shilling  that  the  price  fell  below  that  limit  The  duty  on  co- 
lonial  wheat  was  fixed  at  ^d,  the  quarter  when  the  home  price  was  above  65«. ;  and  when 
the  price  was  under  that  sum,  the  duty  was  constant  at  Sv. ;  the  duties  on  other  descriptions 
of  colonial  grain  were  similar.  These  resolutions  were  agreed  to  by  a  largo  majority ;  and 
a  bill  founded  on  them  was  subsequently  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  change  of  miiiisters,  which  look  place  in  the  interim,  several  peers,  ori- 
ginally favourable  to  the  bill,  and  some,  even,  who  assisted  in  its  preparation,  saw  reason  to 
become  amongst  its  roost  violent  opponents ;  and  a  clause  moved  by  the  Duke  of  Welling' 
ton,  interdicting  all  importation  of  foreign  corn  until  tlie  home  price  exceeded  66«.,  iiaving 
been  carried  in  the  Lords,  ministers  gave  up  the  bill,  justly  considering  that  such  a  clause 
was  entirely  subversive  of  its  principle. 

A  new  set  of  resoludons  with  respect  to  the  com  trade  were  brought  forward  in  1828,  by 
Mr.  Charles  Grant  They  were  founded,  on  the  same  principles  as  those  which  had  been 
rejected  during  the  previous  session.  But  the  duty  was  not  made  to  vary  equally,  as  in  Mr. 
Canning's  resolutions,  with  every  equal  variation  of  price;  it  being  23«.  ^  when  thohomo 
price  was  64«.  the  Imperial  quarter ;  I 6a.  8i£.  when  it  was  69«. ;  and  \s.  only  when  it  was 
at  or  above  IZs,  After  a  good  deal  of  debate,  Mr.  Grant^s  resolutions  were  carried  in  both 
Houses;  and  the  act 'embodying  them  (9  Geo.  4.  c.  60.)  is  that  by  which  the  corn  trade 
is  now  regulated.    An  abstract  of  this  act  will  be  (bund  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  artide. 

n.      pRTTCIPLZf   OT  THE   Con?r  IjAWS.  • 

I.  Internal  Com  Trade, — It  is  needless  to  take  up  the  reader^s  time  by  endeavouring  to 
prove  by  argument  the  advantage  of  allowing  the  free  conveyance  of  com  from  one  province 
to  another.  Every  one  sees  thai  this  is  indispemable,  not  only  to  the  equal  distribution  of 
the  supplies  of  food  over  the  country,  but  to  enable  the  inhabitants  of  those  districts  that  are 
best  fitted  for  the  raising  and  fattening  of  cattle,  sheep,  &c  to  addict  themselves  to  these  or 
other  necessary  occupations  not  directly  connected  with  the  production  of  corn.  We  shall, 
therefore,  confine  the  few  remarks  we  have  to  make,  on  this  subject  to  the  consideration  of 
the  influence  of  the  speculations  of  the  com  merchants  in  buying  up  com  in  anticipation 
of  an  advance.  Their  proceedings  in  this  respect,  though  of  the  greatest  public  utility,  have 
been  the  principal  cause  of  that  odium  to  which  they  have  been  so  long  exposed. 

Were  the  harvests  always  equally  productive,  nothing  would  be  gained  by  storing  up 
supplies  of  corn ;  and  all  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to  distribute  the  crop  equally 
throughout  the  country,  and  throughout  the  year.  But  such  is  not  the  order  of  nature. 
The  variations  in  the  aggregate  produce  of  a  countfy  in  different  seasons,  though  not 
perhaps  so  great  as  are  commonly  supposed,  are  still  very  considerable ;  and  experience  has 
shown  that  two  or  three  unusually  luxuriant  harvests  seldom  take  place  in  succession ;  or 
that  when  they  do,  they  are  invariably  followed  by  those  that  are  deficient  The  speculators 
in  com  anticipate  this  result  Whenever  prices  begin  to  g^ive  way  in  consequence  of  an 
unusually  luxuriant  harvest^  speculation  is  at  work.  The  more  opulent  farmers  withhold 
either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  produce  from  market;  and  the  more  opulent  dealers 
purchase  largely  of  the  com  brought  lo  market  and  store  it  up  in  expectation  of  a  futuM 
advance.  And  thus,  without  intending  to  promote  any  one*s  interest  but  their  own,  the 
speculators  in  com  become  the  great  benefactors  of  the  public  They  provide  a  relief  stock 
against  those  years  of  scarcity  whirh  are  sure  at  no  distant  period  to  recur :  while,  by 
withdrawing  a  portion  of  the  redundant  supply  from  immediate  consumption,  prices  are 
prevented  from  filing  so  low  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  farmers,  or  at  least  are  maintained  at  a 
higher  level  tlian  they  would  otherwise  have  reached;  provident  habits  are  maintained 
amongst  the  people;  and  that  waste  and  extravagance  are  checked,  which  always  take  place 
in  plentiful  ye^rs,  but  which  would  be  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent  if  the  whole  produce 
of  an  abundant  crop  were  to  be  consumod  within  the  season. 

It  is,  however,  iu  scarce  years  that  the  speculations  of  tlie  corn  merchants  are  principally 
advantageous.  £ven  in  the  richest  countries,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  individuals 
engaged  in  the  business  o'*  agriculture  are  comparatively  poor,  and  are  totally  without  ihA 
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means  of  withholding  their  produce  from  maricet,  in  order  to  apeculate  upon  any  future 
advance.  In  consequence, the  markets  are  always  most  abundantly  sup^/lied  with  produce 
immediately  after  harvest;  and  in  countries  where  the  merchants  engag^ed  in  the  corn  trade 
are  not  possessed  of  large  capitals,  or  where  their  proceedings  are  fettered  and  restricted, 
there  is  then,  almost  invariably,  a  heavy  fall  of  prices.  But  as  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  buy  their  food  in  small  quantities,  or  from  day  to  day  as  they  want  it,  their  consunap* 
tlon  is  necessarily  extended  or  contracted  according  to  its  price  at  the  time.  Their  views  do 
not  extend  to  the  future ;  they  have  no  means  of  judging  whether  the  crop  is  or  is  not 
Oeficaant  They  live,  as  the  phrase  is,  from  hand  to  month ;  and^  are  satisfied  if,  in  the  mean 
dine>  they  -obtain  abundant  suppltce  at  a  cheap  rate.  But  it  is  obvious,  that  wore  there 
nothing  to  control  or  counteract  th»  improvidence,  the  consequence  would  very  often  be 
fatal  in  the  extreme.  The  crops  of  one  harvest  must  support  the  population  till  the  crop  of 
the  other  harvest  has  been  gathered  in ;  ami  if  that  crop  should  be  delicient — if,  for 
xnotance,  it  should  only  be  adequate  to  afford,  at  the  usual  rate  of  eonsumplion,  a  supply 
of  9  or  10  months'  provbions  instead  of  12-~Jt  is  plain  that,  unless  the  price  were  so  raised 
immediately  after  harvest,  as  to  enforce  economy,  and  put,  as  it  were,  the  whole  nation  on 
short  allowaoce,  the  most  dreadful  famine  would  be  experienced  previously  to  the  ens4iing 
harvest  Those  who  examine  the  accounts  of  the  prices  of  wheat  and  other  grain  in 
England,  eollected  by  Bi8hop  Fleetwood  and  Sir  F.  M.  Eden,  will  meet  with  abundant 
proofs  oif  the  accuracy  of  what  has  now  been  stated.  In  those  remote  periotls  when  ^m 
fiicmetB  were  generally  without  the  means  of  withholding  their  crops  from  market,  and  when 
the  trade  of  a  corn  dealer  was  proscribed,  the  utmost  improvidenee  was  exhibited  in  the 
consumption  of  grain.  There  were  then,  indeed,  very  few  years  in  which  a  considerable 
acaicity  was  not  experienced  immediately  before  harvest,  and  many  in  which  tliere  was  an 
absolute  famine.  The  fluctuations  of  price  exceeded  every  thing  of  which  we  can  now 
form  an  idea  ;  the  price  of  wheat  and  other  grain  being  4  or  5  times  as  high  in  June  and 
July,  as  in  September  and  October.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  increase  of  capital  in  the 
hands  of  the  large  farmers  and  dealers,  and  to  the  freedom  given  to  the  operations  of  the 
Gorn  merchants,'  we  are  no  longer  exposed  to  such  ruinous  vicissitudes.  Whenever  the 
dealers,  who^  in  consequence  of  their  superior  means  of  information,  are  better  acquainted 
with  the  real  state  of  the  crops  than  any  other  class  of  persons,  find  the  harvest  likely  to  be 
deficient,  tliey  raise  the  price  of  the  corn  they  have  warehoused,  and  bid  against  each  other 
Ibr  the  com  which  the  farmers  ard  bringing  to  market.  In  consequence  of  this  rise  of  prices, 
all  ranKs  and  orders,  but  especially  the  lower,  who  are  the  great  consumers  of  corn,  find 
it  indispensable  to  use  greater  economy,  and  to  check  all  improvident  and  wasteful  con- 
sumption. Svety  class  being  thus  immediately  put  upon  short  allowance,  the  pressure  of 
the  scarcity  is  distributed  equally  throughout  the  year ;  and  instead  of  indulging,  as  was 
formerly  the  case,  in  the  same  scale  of  consumption  as  in  seasons  of  plenty,  until  the 
supply  became  altogether  deficient,  and  then  bchig  exposed  without  resoutce  to  the  attacks 
of  fiiUiine  and  pestilence,  the  speculations  of  the  corn  merchants  warn  us  of  our  danger, 
and  compel  us  to  provide  against  it. 

It  is  not  easy  to  suppose  that  these  prooeedinga  of  the  corn  merchants  should  ever  be 
injurious  to  the  public  It  has  been  said  that  in  scarce  years  they  are  not  disposed  to  bring 
the  corn  they  have  purchased  to  market  until  it  has  attained  an  exorbitant  price,  and  that 
the  pressure  of  the  scarcity  is  thus  often  very  much  aggravated ;  but  there  is  no  real  ground 
for  any  such  statement,  'i'he  immense  amount  of  capital  required  to  store  up  any  consider- 
able quantity  of  corn,  and  the  waste  to  which  it  is  liable,  render  most  holders  diKposed  lo 
sell  as  soon  as  they  can  realise  a  feir  profit  In  every  extensive  country  in  which  the  com 
trade  is  fi:ee,  there  are  infmitely  too  many  persons  engaged  in  it  to  enable  any  sort  of  com- 
Mnation  or  concert  to  be  formed  amongst  them;  and  though  it  were  formed,  it  could  not  be 
uwinlained  for  an  instant  A  large  proportion  of  the  farmers  and  other  small  holders  of  corn 
are  always  in  straitened  circumstances,  more  particularly  if  a  scarce  year  has  not  occurred 
so  soon  as  they  expected  ;  and  they  are  consequently  anxious  to  relieve  themselves,  as  soon 
as  prices  rise,  of  a  portion  of  the  stock  on  their  handa  Occasionally,  indeed,  individuals  are 
found,  who  retain  their  stocks  for  too  long  a  period,  or  until  a  reaction  takes  place,  and 
prices  begin  to  decline.  But  instead  of  joining  in  the  popular  cry  against  such  persons, 
every  one  who  takes  a  dispassionate  view  of  the  matter  will  perceive  that,  inasmuch  as  their 
miscalculation  must,  under  the  circumstances  supposed,  be  exceedingly  injurious  to  them- 
Belve.s  we  have  the  best  security  against  its  being  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be 
productive  of  any  material  injury  or  even  inconvenience  to  the  public.  It  ought  also  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  possible  to  determine  l)eforehand,  when  a  scarcity  is 
to  abate  in  consequence  of  new  supplies  being  brought  to  market;  and  had  it  continued  a 
little  longer,  there  would  have  be^  no  miscalculation  on  the  part  of  the  holders.  At  all 
events,  it  is  plain  that,  by  declining  to  bring  their  com  to  market,  they  preserved  a  resource 
on  which»  in  the  event  of  the  harvest  being  longer  delayed  tlum  usual,  or  of  any  unfavour- 
able contingency  taking  place,  the  public  ouuld  have  fallen  back  ;  so  that  ik.&tead  of  deserving 
ibuae,  these  speculators  are  most  justly  entitled  to  every  fair  encouragement  and  protection 
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A  country  m  which  there  is  no  cotwiderahle  stock  of  grain  in  the  hamyards  of  the  hnaan, 
or  in  the  warehouses  of  the  merchants,  is  in  the  most  perilous  situation  that  can  easily  he 
imagined,  and  may  be  exposed  to  the  severest  priTations,  or  even  fiunine.  But  so  kmg  aa 
tlie  sagacity,  the  miscalculation,  or  the  avarice  of  merchants  and  dealers  retain  a  stock 
of  grain  in  the  warehouses^  this  last  extremity  cannot  take  place.  By  refusing  to  sell  it  till 
it  has  reached  a  very  high  price,  they  put  an  elflfectnai  stop  to  all  sorts  of  waste,  and  husband 
for  the  public  those  supplies  which  they  coald  not  have  so  frugally  hmriwnded  for  theisaelvosL 
We  have  already  remarked  that  the  last  remnant  of  the  shackles  imposed  by  statute  on 
the  freedom  of  the  internal  com  dealer  was  abolished  in  1773.  U  is  true  that  engnMing. 
forestalling,  and  regrating— ^(see  Ezroaossivo,  te.)^«re  still  held  to  be  ofibnoes  at  com- 
mon law ;  but  there  is  very  little  probability  ik  any  one  being  in  foCare  made  to  answer  for 
sQch  ideal  ofi&ucea. 

2.  Exportation  to  Foreign  Gouniriet.  ^-^The  fallacy  of  the  notion  ao  long-  entertainedy 
that  the  prevention  of  exportation  was  the  surest  method  of  increasing  plenty  at  home, 
is  obvious  to  every  one  who  lias  reflected  upon  such  aubjecta.  The  markets  of  no  country 
can  ever  be  steadily  and  plentifuHy  supplied  with  com,  unless  her  meroharits  have  power  to 
export  the  surplus  supplies  with  which  they  may  be  occasionally  funashed.  When^a 
country  without  the  means  of  exporting  grows  nearly  her  own  average  supplies  of  com,  an 
abundant  crop,  by  causing  a  great  overloading  of  the  market,  and  a  heavy  &il  of  price,  kt  as 
in^rious  to  the  farmer  as  a  scarcity.  It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  the  greater  quantity 
of  produce  in  abundant  seasons  will  compensate  for  its  lower  price ;  but  this  is  not  die  ease. 
It  is  uniformly  found  that  variations  in  the  quantity  of  com  ^ert  a  much  greater  influence 
over  prices,  than  equal  variations  in  the  quantity  of  almost  any  thing  else  oflbrad  far  aale. 
Being  tlie  principal  necessary  of  life,  when  the  supply  of  com  happens  to  be  less  than  onfi- 
nary,  the  mas»  of  the  peopte  make  very  great,  though  unavailing,  exertions,  by  diminishing 
their  consumption  of  other  and  less  indispensable  articles,  to  obtain  their  accustomed 
supplies  of  this  prime  necessary ;  6o  that  its  price  rises  much  mort  than  in  proportion  to  the 
deficiency.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  supply  is  unusually  large,  the  consumption  is  not 
proportionally  extended.  In  ordinary  years,  the  bulk  of  the  populatbn  is  about  adequately 
fed ;  and  though  the  consumption  of  all  classes  be  somewhat  grisater  in  unusoaUy  plentiftil 
years,  the  extension  ia  considerable  only  among  the  lowest  classes,  and  ifii  the  feeiding  of 
norses.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  increased  supply  at  market,  in  such  years,  goes  principally 
to  cause  a  glut,  and,  consequently,  a  ruinous  deciine  of  prices.  These  8tatemen(p  are 
corroborated  by  the  widest  experience.  Whenever  there  is  an  inability  to  export,  from 
whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  an  unusually  luxuriant  crop  is  nmfonnty  aocompanied  by  a 
very  heavy  fiiil  of  price,  and  severe  agricultural  distress ;  and  when  two  or  three  such  cdops 
happen  to  follow  in  succession,  the  ruin  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  farmers  is  completed. 

If  the  mischiefs  resulting  from  the  want  of  power  to  export  stopped  here,  they  might, 
though  very  great,-be  borne ;  but  they  do  not  stop  here.  It  is/idle  to  suppose  that  a  system 
ruinous  to  the  producers  can  be  otherwise  to  the  consnmere.  A  glut  of  the  market,  occa- 
aioned  by  luxuriant  harvests,  and  the  want  of  power  to  export,  cannot  be  of  long  continuance ; 
for,  while  it  continues,  it  can  hardly  fail,  by  distressing  all  classes  of  iarm^rs,  and  causing 
the  rain  of  many,  to  give  a  check  to  every  species  of  agricultural  improvement,  and  to 
lessen  the  extent  of  land  in  tillage.  When,  therefore,  an  unfavoarahie  season  recurs,  the' 
reaction  is,  for  the  most  part,  appalling.  The  supply,  being  lessened  not  only  by  the  badness 
of  the  season,  but  also  by  a  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  land  in  crop,  &l]s  very  far  below 
an  average ;  and  a  severe  acarcity,  if  not  an  absolute  famine,  is  most  commonly  experienced. 
It  is,  therefore,  clear,  that  if  a  country  would  render  herself  secure  against  inline,  and 
injurious  fluctuations  of  price,  she  must  give  every  possible  facility  to  exportation  in  years 
of  unusual  plenty.  If  she  act  upon  a  different  system,-^  if  her  policy  make  exportation  in 
such  year  impracticable,  or  very  diflicult, — she  will  infallibly  render  the  bounty  of  Previdisnoe 
an  injury  to  her  agriculturists;  and  two  or  three  abundant  harvests  in  succession  will  be  the 
forerunners  of  scarcity  and  famine. 

3.  Bounty  on  the  Exportation  j^f  Com, — In  Great  Briuin,  as  already  observed,  we 
have  not  only  been  allowed  to  export  for  a  long  series  of  years,  but  from  the  Revolution 
down  to  1815  a  bounty  was  given  on  exportation,  whenever  the  home  prices  were  depressed 
below  certain  limits.  This  policy,  however,  erred  as  much  on  the  one  hand  as  a  restriction 
on  exportation  errs  on  the  other.  It  causes,  it  is  true,  an  extension  of  the  demand  for  corn : 
but  this  greater  demand  is  not  caused  by  natural,  but  by  artificial  means;  it  is  not  a  oon« 
sequence  of  any  really  increased  demand  on  the  part  of  the  foreigner,  but  of  our  ^mishing 
the  exporters  of  com  with  a  bonuSy  in  order  that  they  may  sell  it  abroad  below  its  natund 
price  I  To  suppose  that  a  proceeding  of  this  sort  can  be  a  public  advantage,  is  equivalent  to 
supposing  that  a  shopkeeper  may  get  rich  by  selling  his  goods  below  what  they  ooat — 
(8ee  BocTKTT.) 

4.  Importation  from  Foreign  Countries.  —  If  a  country  were,  like  Polahd  or  Russia, 
uniformly  in  the  habit  of  exporting  com  to  other  countries^  a  restriction  on  importation 
Would  be  of  no  material  consequence ;  beceuse  though  audh  restriction  did  not  exist,  no 
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fbreign  com  would  be  imported,  unleM  its  porta  were  so  eitueled  as  to  serre  for  an  mhtpM. 
A  restriction  on  importation'  b  sensibly  felt  only  when  it  is  enforced  in  a  country  which, 
owing  to  the  greater  density  of  its  population,  the  limited  extent  of  its  fertile  land,  or  any 
other  cause,  would,  either  occasionally  or  uniformly,  import  It  is  funiliar  to  the  observa- 
tion of  every  one,  that  a  total  fJEiilure  of  the  crops  is  a  calamity  that  but  rarely  occurs  in  an 
extensive  kingdom ;  that  the  weather  which  is  unfavourable  to  one  description  of  soil,  is 
generally  iavourable  to  some  other  description ;  and  that,  except  in  anomalous  cases,  the 
total  produce  is  not  very  different.  But  wbat  is  thus  generally  true  of  single  countries,  is 
always  true  of  the  world  at  large.  History  furnishes  no  single  instance  of  a  universal 
scarcity ;  but  it  is  uniformly  found,  that  when  the  crops  in  a  particular  country  are  unusually 
deficient,  they  are  proportionally  abundant  in  some  other  quarter.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
a  restriction  on  importation  excludes  the  country  which  enacts  it  from  profiting  by  this 
ben^cent  arrangement.  She  is  thrown  entirely  on  her  own  resources.  Under  the  circum- 
stances supposed,  she  has  nothing  to  trust  to  for  relief  but  reserves  in  her  waiehouses ;  and- 
should  these  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  crisist-Hhere  ate  apparently  no  means 
by  which  she  can  escapo  experiencing  all  the  evils  of  scarcity,  or,  it  may  be,  of  famine. 
A  country  deprived  of  the  power  to  import  is  unable  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  her 
harvests  by  the  surplus  produce  of  other  countries ;  so  that  her  inhabitants  may  starve 
amidst  surrounding  plenty,  and  sufier  the  extreme  of  scarcity,  when,  but  for  the  restrictions 
on  importation,  they  might  enjoy  the  greatest  abundance.  If  the  restricUoa  be  not  abso- 
lute, but  conditional ;  if^  instead  of  absolutely  excluding  foreign  com  from  the  home  marketi, 
it  merely  loads  it  with  a  duty;  the  degree  in  which  it  will  operate  to  increase  tho  scarcity 
and  dearth  will  depend  cm  the  magnitude  of  that  duty.  If  the  duty  be  constant  and  mode- 
rate, it  may  not  have  any  very  considerable  effect  in  discouraging  importation;  but  if  it  be 
fluctuating  and  heavy,  it  will,  by  falsifying  the  speculations  of  the  merchants,  and  making 
a  corresponding  addition  to  the  price  of  the  corn  imported,  be  proportionally  injurious.  In 
whatever  degree  foreign  com  may  be  excluded  in  years  of  deficient  crops,  to  the  same  ex- 
tent must  prices  be  artificially  raised,  and  the  pressure  of  scarcity  lendeied  so  much  the 
more  severe. 

Such  would  be  the  disastrous  influence  of  a  restriction  on  importation  in  a  countiy 
vfhy^,  were  there  no  such  obstruction  in  the  way,  would  sometimes  import  and  sometimes 
txport  But  its  operation  would  be  infinitely  more  injurious  in  a  country  which,  under  a 
free  system,  would  uniformly  import  a  portion  of  her  supplies.  The  restriction,  in  this  case, 
has  a  twofdd  operation.  By  preventing  importation  from  abroad,  and  farcing  the  population 
\Q  depend  for  subsistence  on  com  raised  at  home,  it  compels  recourse  to  be  had  to  compara- 
tively inferior  soils ;  and  thus,  by  increasing  the  cost  of  producing  com  above  its  cost  in  other 
countries,  adds  prnportionallv  to  its  average  price.  The  causes  of  fluctuation  are,  in  this 
way,  increased  in  a  geometrical  proportion ;  for  while  the  prevention  of  importation  exposes 
the  population  to  the  pressure  of  want  whenever  the  harvest  happens  10*%  less  productive 
than  usual,  it  is  sure,  at  the  same  time,  by  raising  average  prices,  to  hinder  exportation  in  a 
year  of  unusual  plenty,  until  tho  home  prices  fiill  ruinously  low.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  a  restriction  of  this  sort  must  be  alternately  destructive  of  the  interests  of  the  consumeia 
and  producers.  It  injures, the  former  by  making  them  pay,  at  an  average, an  artificially 
increased  price  for  their  food,  and  by  exposing  them  to  scarcity  and  famine  whenever  the 
home  crop  proTCs  deficient;  and  it  injures  the  latter,  by  depriving  them  of  the  power  to. 
export  in  years  of  unusual  plenty,  and  by  overloading  the  market  with  produce,  which, 
under  &  firee  system,  would  have  met  with  an  advantageous  sale  abroad. 

The  principle  thus  briefly  explained,  shows  the  impossibility  of  permanently  keeping  up 
the  home  prices  by  means  of  restrictions  on  importation,  at  the  same  time  that  it  aflbrds  a 
due  by  which  we  may  trace  the  causes  of  most  of  that  agricultural  distress  which  has  been 
experienced  in  this  country  since  the  peace.  The  real  object  of  the  Com  Law  of  1815  was 
to  KO^  up  the  price  of  com  to  80«.  a  quarter ;  but  to  succeed  in  this,  it  was  indispensable  not 
'  only  that  foreign  com  should  be  excluded  when  prices  were  under  this  limit,  but  that  the 
markeU  should  never  be  overloaded  with  corn  produced  at  home  :  for  it  is  dear,  according 
to  the  prindple  already  explained,  that  if  the  supply  should  in  ordinary  years  be  sufhcient 
to  feed  the  population,  it  must,  in  an  unusually  ahundant  year,  be  more  than  suffident  for 
that  purpose ;  and  when,  in  such  a  case,  the  surplus  is  thrown  upon  the  market,  it  cannot 
fail,  in  the  event  of  our  average  prices  being  considerably  above  the  level  of  those  of  tho 
surrounding  countries,  to  cause  a  minous  depression.  Now,  this  was  tlie  predse  Bituation 
of  this  country  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Owing  partly  to  the  act  of  1804,  but  far  more  to  the 
difEciitties  in  the  way  of  importation,  and  the  depredation  of  the  currency,  prices  attained 
lo  an  extraordinary  devation  from  1809  to  1814,  and  gave  such  a  stimulus  to  agriculture, 
that  we  gcew,  in  1812  and  1818,  sufiident  com  for  our  own  supply.  And,  such  being  the 
case,  it  is  clear,  though  our  ports  had  been  hermetically  sealed  against  importation  ivom  i 
abroad,  that  the  first  luxuriant  crop  must  h^ve  occadoned  a  ruinous  decline  of  prices.  It 
is  the  exclusion,  not  the  introduction,  of  foreign  corn  that  hss  caused  the  distress  of  the  agri- 
^ultorista ;  for  it  is  this  exclusion  that  had  fi>rced  up  the  price  of  com  in  this  country,  ir 
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•mfce  and  average  years,  to  an  annatara!  level,  and  that,  consequently,  renders  exportation 
in  favourable  seasons  impossible,  without  such  a  full  of  prices  as  is  most  disoj^trous  to  the 
farmer.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  proof  of  what  is  now  stated,  that  the  avera-jc  price  of 
wheat  in  England  and  Wales  in  1814,  was  74a.  a  quarter,  and  in  1815  it  had  fillen  to  6 it. 
But  as  these  prices  would  not  indemnify  the  occupiers  of  the  poor  lands  brobght  under 
tillage  during^  the  previous  high  prices,  they  were  gradually  relinquishing  their  cultivation. 
A  considerable  portion  of  them  was  converted  into  pasture ;  rents  were  generally  reduced  ; 
and  wages  had  begun  to  decline :  but  the  legislature  having  prohibited  the  importation  of 
foreign  corn,  the  operation  of  this  natural  principle  of  adjustment  was  unfortunately  counter- 
acted, and  the  price  of  1816  rose  to  75».  lOrf.  This  rise  was;  however,  insufficient  to  occa- 
sion any  new  improvement;  and  as  foreign  corn  was  now  excluded,  and  large  tracts  of  bad 
land  had  been  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  the  supply  was  so  much  diminished,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  increase  in  the  value  of  money,  prices  rose  in  1817,  partly,  no  donht,  in 
consset]uence  of  the  bad  harvest  of  the  previous  year,  to  949.  9d. ;  and  in  1818,  to  84.?.  IdL 
These  high  prices  had  their  natural  effect.  TTiey  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  farmers, 
who  imagined  that  the  Com  Law  was,  at  length,  beginning  to  produce  the  eSbcts  anticipated 
from  it,  and  that  the  golden  days  of  1812,  when  wheat  sold  for  1^55.  a  quarter,  were  about 
to  return !  But  thb  prosperity  carried  in  its  bosom  the  seeds  of  future  mischief.  The  in- 
creased prices  necessarily  occasioned  a  fresh  extension  of  tillage;  capital  was  again  applied 
to  the  improvement  of  the  soil ;  and  this  increase  of  tillage,  conspiring  with  favourable 
seasons,  and  the  impossibility  of  exportation,  sunk  prices  to  such  a  degree,  that  Ihcv  fell,  in 
October,  1822,  so  low  as  88s.  Irf.,  tfie  average  price  of  that  year  being  only  43,«'.  3a. 

It  is  thus  demonstrably  certain,  that  the  rccnnence  of  periods  of  dizstress,  similar  to  those 
that  have  been  experienced  by  the  agriculturists  of  this  country  since  the  peace,  cannot  be 
warded  off  by  restricting  or  prohibiting  importation.  A  free  com  trade  is  the  only  system 
that  can  give  them  that  security  against  fluctuations  that  is  so  indispensable.  The  increased 
importation  that  would  take  place,  were  the  ports  always  open,  as  soon  as  any  con^siderable 
deAciency  in  the  crops  was  apprehended,  would  prevent  prices  from  rising  to  an  oppressive 
height ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  crops  were  unusually  luxuriant,  a  ready  outlet 
would  be  found  for  the  surplus  in  foreign  countrioj»,  without  its  occasioning  any  very  heavy 
fall.  To  expect  to  combine  steadiness  of  prices  with  restrictions  on  importation,  is  to 
expect  to  reconcile  what  Is  contradictory  and  absurd.  The  hii^her  the  limit  at  which  the 
importation  of  foreign  corn  into  a  country  like  England  is  fixed,  the  greater  will  be  the 
oscillation  of  prices.  If  we  would  secure  for  ourselves  abundance,  and  avoid  fluctuation, 
we  must  renounce  all  attempts  at  exclusion,  and  be  ready  to  deal  in  com,  as  we  ought  to 
be  in  every  thing  else,  on  fair  and  liberal  principles. 

That  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  foreign  com  trade  during  the  last  10  years  should 
not  have  been  productive  of  more  disastrous  consequences  than  those  that  have  actually 
resulted  from  them,  is,  we  believe,  principally  to  be  ascribed  to  the  very  great  increase  th»it 
has  taken  place  in  the  imports  from  Ireland.  Previously  to  1806,  when  a  perfectly  free 
com  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  for  the  firat  time  established,  the  yearly 
imports  did  not  amount  to  400,000  quarters,  whereas  they  now  amount  to  2,600,000 ;  and 
any  one  who  has  ever  been  in  Ireland,  or  is.aware  of  the  wretched  state  of  agriculture  in  it, 
and  of  the  amaxing  fertility  of  the  soil,  must  be  satisfled  that  a  very  slight  improvement 
.  would  occasion  an  extraordinaiy  increase  in  the  imports  from  that  country ;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved by  those  best  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  on  such  a  subjiK^t,  that  the  settlement  of  the 
Catholic  question,  and  the  disfranchisement  of 'the  40^.  freeholders,  by  promoting  the  public 
tranquillity,  and  taking  away  one  of  the  principal  inducements  to  the  pernicious  practice  of 
splitting  farms,  has,  in  this  respect,  already  had  great  influence,  and  that  it  will  eventually 
lead  to  the  most  material  improvements.  Hence  it  Is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  the 
growing  imports  from  Ireland  may,  at  no  distant  period,  reduce  our  prices  to  the  level  of 
those  of  the  Continent,  and  even  render  us  an  occasionally  exporting  country.  These, 
however,  are  contingent  and  uncertain  results ;  and  supposing  them  to  l>c  ultimately  realised, 
the  Corn  Laws  must  in  the  mean  time  be  productive  of  great  hardship,  and  must,  in  all  time 
to  come,  aggpivate  to  a  frightful  extent  the  mimicry  inseparable  from  bad  harvests. 

Nothing  but  the  great  importance  of  the  snbject  could  excuse  us  for  dwelling  so  long  on 
what  is  so  very  plain.  To  facilitate  production,  and  to  make  commodities  cheaper  and 
more  easily  obtained,  are  the  grand  motives  which  stimulate  the  inventive  powers,  and  which 
lead  to  the  discovery  and  improvement  of  machines  and  processes  for  saving  labour  and 
diminishing  cost ;  and  it  is  plain  that  no  system  of  commercial  legislation  deserves  to  be 
supported,  which  does  not  conspire  to  promote  the  same  objects :  but  a  restriction  on  the 
importation  of  com  into  a  country  like  England,  which  has  made  a  great  comparative  ad- 
vance in  Dopulation  and  manufacturing  industry,  is  diametrically  opposed  to  these  pnnoiples. 
The  density  of  our  popnlation  is  such,  that  the  exclusion  of  foreign  com  forces  us  to  resort 
to  soils  of  a  decidedly  leas  degree  of  fertility  than  those  that  are  under  cultivation  in  the 
•unonnding  covntriea;  andjin  cooBeqaencey  our  average  prices  are  comparatively  high. 
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We  have  resolved  that  oar  people  should  not  employ  their  capital  and  labour  in  ihoM 
branches  of  manufacturing:  and  commercial  industry  in  whicii  they  have  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  every  other  country  ;  but  that  they  should  be  made  to  force  comparativeiy  barren 
soils  to  yield  them  a  scanty  return  for  their  outlay.  If  wo  could,  by  laying  out  1000^  on 
the  manufacture  of  cottons  or  hardware,  produce  a  quantity  of  these  articles  that  would  ex- 
change for  400  quarters  of  American  or  Polish  wheat ;  and  if  the  same  sum,  were  it  ex- 
pended in  cultivation  in  this  country,  would  not  produce  more  than  300  quarters ;  the  prey 
vention  of  importation  oocanons  an  obvious  sacrifice  of  100  out  of  every  400  quarters  con- 
sumed in  the  empire ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  it  occasions  an  artificial  advance  of  25  . 
per  cent  in  the  price  of  com.  In  a  public  point  i>if  view,  the  impolicy  of  such  a  system  is  ( 
obvioua ;  but  it  seems,  at  first  sight,  as  if  it  were  advantageous  to  the  landlords.  The  ad-  \ 
Tant^ge  is,  however,  merely  apparent :  at  bottom  there  is  no  real  diOerence  between  the 
interests  of  the  landlords  and  those  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  It  would  be  ridiculous, 
indeed,  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  the  landlords  can  he  bcneifited  by  a  system  in  which 
those  tremendous  fluctuations  of  prices,  so  subversive  of  all  agricultural  prosperity,  are  in- 
herent ;  but  though  these  could  be  got  rid  of,  the  result  would  be  the  same.  The  prosperity 
of  agriculture  must  always  depend  upon,  and  be  determined  by,  the  prosperity  of  other 
branches  of  industry ;  and  any  system  which,  like  the  corn  laws,  is  most  injurious  to  the 
latter,  cannot  but  be  injurious  to  the  former.  Instead  of  being  publicly  advantageous,  high 
prices  are  in  evert/  case  distinctly  and  completely  the  reverse.  The  smaller  the  sacrifice  for 
which  any  commodity  can  be  obtained,  so  much  the  belter.  When  the  labour  required  to 
)fffoduce,  or  the  money  required  to  purchase,  a  sufficient  supply  of  corn  is  diminished,  it  is 
as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day  that  more  labour  or  money  must  remain  to  produce  or  pur- 
chase the  other  nocessarica,  convcniencies,  and  amusements  of  human  life,  and  that  the  sum 
of  national  wealth  and  comforts  must  lie  proportionnlly  augmented.  Those  who  suppose 
that  a  rise  of  prices  can  ever  be  a  means  of  improving  the  condition  of  a  country  might,  with 
equal  reason,  suppose  that  it  would  be  improved  by  throwing  its  best  soils  out  of  cultivation, 
and  destroying  it*  most  powerful  machines.  The  opinions  of  such  persons  are  not  only  op- 
posed to  the  plainest  and  most  obvious  scientific  principles,  but  they  are  opposed  to  the  ob- 
Tious  conclusions  of  common  sen<%,  and  the  universal  experience  of  mankind. 

Experience  of  the  injurious  effects  resulting  from  the  Com  Laws  has  induced  many  that 
were  formerly  their  zealous  advocates  to  come  round  to  a  more  liberal  way  of  thinking.  It 
would,  however,  be  unjust  not  to  mention  that  there  hce  always  been  a  large  and  respectable 
fRUrty  amongst  the  landlords,  opposed  to  all  restrictions  on  the  trade  in  corn ;  and  who  have 
aniformly  thought  that  tlieir  interests,  being  identified  with  those  of  the  public,  would  be 
best  promoted  by  the  abolition  of  restrictions  on  importation.  A  protest  expressive  of  this 
opinion,  subscribed  by  10  peers,  wa6  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  House  cf  Lords,  against 
the  ccfrn  law  of  1815.  This  document  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Lord  Grenville, 
who  has  always  been  the  enlightened  advocate  of  sound  commercial  principles.  Its  reason- 
ing ia  so  clear  and  satisfactory,  that  we  are  sure  we  shall  gratify  our  readers,  as  well  aa 
hen  the  statements  prexiously  made,  by  laying  it  before  them. 


**  Dhsmtient.—l.  Because  we  are  adverse  in  principle  to  all  new  rcBtraints  on  commerce.  Ws 
tblnk  it  eeruiin  that  pnblic  profiperity  in  beet  prontoted  by  leaving  uncontrolled  the  free  current  of 
Bational  industry ;  and  we  wish  rather,  by  well  considered  steps,  to  bring  took  our  commercial  legis- 
lation to  tlie  straiKbt  and  simple  line  of  wisdom,  than  to  ijicreaite  the  deviation  by  subjecting  addi- 
tional and  exteasive  branches  of  the  public  interest  to  fresh  systems  of  artificial  and  injurious 
restrictions. 

"  II.  Because  we  think  that  the  preat  practical  rule,  of  leaving  all  commerce  unfettered,  applies 
more  peculiarly^  and  on  still  stronger  grounds  of  Justice  as  well  as  polic  y,  to  the  corn  trade  than 
to  any  other.  IrreislstiblQ,  indeed,  must  be  that  necossity  which  could,  in  our  Judgment,  authorise  the 
legislature  to  tamper  with  the  sustenance  of  the  poo|ile,  and  to  impede  th.;  free  purchase  of  that 
article  on  which  dep«fnda  ttie  existence  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  community. 

"III.  ISecause  we  think  that  the  ex))«*ctations  of  ultimate  benefit  from  this  measure  are  founded  on 
a  delusive  theory.  We  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  this  law  will  ever  contribute  to  produce 
pIcBty,  cheapoess,  or  steadiness  of  price.  8o  long  as  it  operates  at  all,  its  effects  must  be/lhe  opposho 
of  these.  Monopoly  U  the  parent  of  scarcity,  of  dcanus*^  »nd  ofunctrtamltf.  To  cut  oifanvoftho 
source's  of  sujiply,  can  only  tend  to  k's<<en  its  abundmce;  to  cIomu  aftainxt  ourselves  the  cheapest 
Market  for  any  commodity,  must  enhance  the  price  at  wlii^h  we  purchase  it;  and  to  confine  the  con- 
samer  of  eorn  to  the  produce  of  his  own  country,  is  to  refuse  to  onrB»!v(>s  the  benefit  of  that  proviBion 
which  Providence  itself  has  made  f.^r  equalising  to  man  the  variiitions  of  climate  and  of  seasons. 

**  IV.  But  whatever  may  be  the  future  consttquences  of  tiiis  law  at  some  distant  and  uncertain 
period,  we  see  with  pain  that  these  hopes  must  be  purchnspd  at  the  expense  of  a  great  and  present 
•Tit.  To  compel  the  consumer  to  purchase  corn  dearer  at  home  than  it  might  be  imported  frota 
abroad,  is  ttie  immediate  practical  cnV'ct  of  this  law.  Ia  this  way  alone  can  it  operate.  \u  present 
t>rotection,  its  promised  extension  of  ajrriculiure,  must  result  (if  at  all)  from  the  profits  which  It 
creates  by  keeping  up  the  price  of  corn  to  an  artificial  l<»v<»l.  These  future  benefits  are  the  coiisc- 
-quences  expected,  but,  aa  we  eonfliiently  b<>lleve,  erroneously  expected,  froia  giving  a  bounty  to  tlia 
frower  of  corn,  by  a  tax  levied  on  its  consumer. 

**  V.  Because  we  think  the  adoption  of  any  permanent  law  for  such  a  purpose,  required  the  fullest 
aad  most  I^rious  investigation.  Nor  would  it  have  been  snfflcient  for  our  sathifaction,  could  wa 
luive  bseo  couvinced  of  the  geacral  policy  of  n  hazardous  experiment.  A  still  further  inquiry  would 
have  been  necessary  to  persuade  us  tliat  the  prpsent  moment  is  0t  for  lu  adoption.  In  such  aa 
Inquiry,  we  must  have  had  the  means  of  satisfying  ourselves  what  its  immediate  operation  will  be, 
' —\  wHb  the  various  and  pressing  circumstances  of  public  difficulty  and  distress  with  wbick 
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the  eountiy  !■  sunronnded ;  with  the  state  of  our  clrculBtion  and  cnrreacy,  of  oor  agricnltqre  and 
mnnnfactures,  of  oar  internal  and  external  commerce,  and,  above  all,  with  the  condition  and  reward 
of  the  industrious  and  labouring  claaaes  of  our  coraraunity. 

**0n  all  these  particulars,  as  they  respect  this  question,  we  think  that  parliament  is  almost 
wholly  uninfurmed ;  on  ali  we  see  reason  for  the  utmost  aniiety  and  alarm  from  the  operation  of  ihia 
law. 

**  Lastly,  Because,  if  we  could  approve  of  the  principle  and  purpose  of  this  law,  we  tMiik  that  no 
sufficient  foundation  has  been  laid  for  its  deuils.  The  evidenea  before  us,  unsatisfactory  and  Imoer- 
feet  as  it  is,  seems  to  us  rather  to  disprove  than  to  support  the  propriety  of  the  hi^  price  adopted  as 
the  sUndard  of  importation,  and  the  fallacious  mode  by  which  that  price  Is  to  be  ascertained.  AttA 
on  all  these  grounds  we  are  anscioos  to  record  onr  dissent  firoa  a  measwra  so  preciphatd  in  its  eonrae* 
and,  as  we  fear,  so  injurious  in  its  consequencei." 

Attempts  have  sotnetimefl  been  inade  to  estimate  the  peconiarjr  harden  which  the  restric- 
tions on  importation  entail  in  ordinary  years  upon  the  oouotry.  This,  however,  is  a  subject 
with  respect  to  which  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  any  very  accurate  data.  But>supposaj:ig 
the  total  quantity  of  com  annually  produced  in  Gr^  Britain  and  Ireland  .to  amount  to 
52.000,000  quarters,  every  shilling  that  is  added  to  its  price  by  the  Corn  Laws  is  equivalent 
Um.  tax  on  corn  of  2,600,000/. ;  and  estimating  the  average  rise  on  all  sortd  of  grain  at  7«,  a 
quarter,  the  total  sum  wiU  be  18,200,000A  So  great  a  quantity  of  oom  is,  however,  con- 
sumed by  the  agricidturists  themselves  bb  food,  in  seed,  the  keep  of  horses,  &c.  that  not  mors 
than  a  half,  perhaps,  of  the  whole  quantity  produced  is  brought  to  market.  If  we  are  ncar^ 
right  in  this  hypothesis,  and  in  the  previous  estimates,  it  will  follow  thai  the  restrictions  cost  ^ 
the  classes  not  engaged  in  agriculture  no  less  than  9,100,000i^  exclusive  of  their  own  per-  " 
nicious  consequences.  Of  this  sum  ^  fifths  probably,  or  1,800,000/.  may  go  to  the  luid- 
lords  as  rent ;  and  this  is  all  that  the  agriculturists  can  be  said  to  gain  by  the  system,  tor 
the  additional  price  received  by  the  farmer  on  that  portion  of  the  produce  exclusive  of  imi\ 
is  no  more  than  the  ordinary  return  for  his  capital  and  labour.  His  profits,  indeed,  instead 
of  being  increased  by  this  system,  are  really  diminished  by  it ;  (for  proofs  of  this,  see  thia 
note  on  Com  Law8,  in  my  edition  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iv.  pp.  358 — 3GI. ;)  and 
though  the  rents  of  the  landlords  be,  nominally  at  least,  somewhat  increased  by  it,  it  is,  not* 
withstanding,  abundantly  certain  that  it  is  any  thing  but  advantageous  to  them.  It  would 
require  a  far  larger  sum  to  balance  the  injury  which  fluctuations  of  price  occasion  to  their 
tenants,  and  the  damage  done  to  their  estates  bj  over«cropping  when  prices  are  high,  than 
all  that  is  derived  from  the  restrictions. 

5.  Duties  on  Importation, — A  duty  may  be  equitably  impoeed  on  imported  oorn,  for  two 
objects;  that  is,  either  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  or  to  balaooe  any  excess  of  taxes  laid  on  the 
agriculturists  over  those  laid  on  the  other  classes.— (See  my  edition  of  WeaUk  o/NtUiane^ 
vol  iv.  pp.  363— <369.)  With  respect,  however,  to  a  doty  imposed  for  the  sake  of  revenue, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  oom  be  a  proper  subject  lor  taxation.  But  at  all  events  soofa  a 
doty  should  oe  exceedingly  moderate.  It  would  be  most  inexpedient  to  altenqit  to  add 
largely  to  the  revenue  by  laying  heavy  duties  on  the  prime  neoessary  of  life. 

If  it  be  really  true  that  agrieultnre  is  more  heavUy  taxed  than  any  other  branch  of  indue* 
try,  the  agriculturists  are  entitled  to  demand  that  a  duty  be  laid  on  foreign  oom  wtien  iiD* 
ported,  corresponding  to  the  excess  of  burdens  affecting  them.  It  has  been  doubted,  how- 
ever, whether  they  are  in  this  predicament  But  tbooeh  the  question  be  by  no  means  free 
from  difficulty,  we  should  be  dispoaed  to  decide  it  in  the  affirmative,  being  pretty  well  satiiK 
fled  that,  owing  to  the  local  and  other  burdens  laid  on  the  land,  those  occupying  it  are  tealljr 
subjected  to  heavier  taxes  than  any  other  class.  It  is  difficult,  or  rather,  perhaps,  impossible^ 
to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  precision  what  the  excess  of  taxes  laid  on  the  agriculuirista. 
beyond  those  laid  on  manufitctorers  and  merchants  may  amount  to ;  but  we  have  elsewheoa 
shown,  that  if  we  estimate  it  as  making  an  addition  of  5«.  or  6s»  to  the  quarter  of  wheat.  w« 
shall  certainly  be  beyond  the  mtak* — (See  my  edition  of  the  WetUth  of  NaHons,  vol.  iv.  pb 
369.^  However,  we  should,  in  a  ease  of  this  sort,  reckon  it  safer  to  err  on  the  side  of  too 
mucn  protection  than  of  too  little ;  and  would  not,  therefore,  object  to  a  fixed  duty  of  6s.  or 
7«.  a  quarter  being  laid  on  wheat,  and  a  proportional  duty  being  laid  on  other  epedee  of 
grain.  Under  such  a  system  the  ports  would  be  always  open.  The  duty  would  not  be  ao 
great  as  to  interpose  any  very  ibrmidable  obstacle  to  importatiim.  Every  one  wouhl  know 
beforehand  the  extent  to  which  it  would  operate ;  at  the  same  time  that  Uie  just  rights  and 
interests  of  the  agriculturists,  and  of  every  other  class,  would  be  maintained  unimpaired. 

When  a  duty  is  laid  on  the  importation  of  fiireign  com,  for  the  equiteble  purpose  of  coun* 
tervailing  the  peculiar  duties  laid  on  the  com  raised  at  home,  an  equivalent  drawback  ought 
10  be  allowed  on  its  exportation.  *'  In  allowing  this  drawback,  we  are  merely  returning  to 
the  farmer  a  tax  which  he  has  already  paid,  and  which  he  most  have  to  place  him  in  a  fidr 
state  of  competitioH'in  the  foreign  market,  not  only  with  the  foreign  producer,  but  with  hk 
own  countrymen  who  are  producing  other  commodities.  It  is  essentially  diflerent  firom  a 
bounty  on  exportation,  in  the  sense  ia  which  the  word  bounty  is  usually  understood ;  ter, 
by  a  bounty,  is  generally  meant  a  tax  levied  on  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  com 
unnaturally  -cheap  to  the  foreign  consumer ;  whereas  what  I  propose  is  to  sell  our  com  ■& 
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die  price  at  which  we  can  really  afford  to  produce  it,  and  not  to  add  to  its  price  a  tax  which 
shall  induce  the  foreigner  rather  to  purchase  it  from  some  other  country,  and  deprive  us  of  a 
tntde  which,  under  a  system  of  free  competition,  we  might  have  selected."— r(i2»car(/o  an 
Protection  to  Agneulturty  p.  53.) 

A  duty  accompanied  with  a  drawhack,  as  now  stated,  would  not  only  he  an  equitable 
arrangement,  but  it  would  be  highly  for  the  advantage  of  farmers,  without  being  injurious 
to  any  one  else.  The  ladic^  defect,  as  already  shown,  of  the  system  followed  from  1815  | 
down  to  the  present  moment,  in  so  fiir,  at  least,  as  respects  agriculture,  is,  that  it  forces  up 
Ibices  in  years  when  the  harvest  is  deficient,  while  it  leaves  the  market  to  be  glutted  when 
It  is  abundant  But  while  a  constant  duty  of  6«.  would  secure  to  the  home  growers  all  the 
increase  of  price  which  the  regard  due  to  the  interests  of  othen  should  allow  them  to  realise 
in  a  bad  year,  the  drawback  of  0s.,  by  enabling  diem  to  expoit  in  an  unusually  plentiful 
year,  would  prevent  the  markets  from  being  overloaded,  and  prices  from  frilling  to  the  ruin- 
ous extent  that  they  now  occasionally  do.  Such  a  plan  would  render  the  business  of  a 
eom  dealer,  and  of  agriculture,  comparatively  secure;  and  would,  therefore,  provide  for  the 
continued  prosperity  of  them  both.  We  are  astonished  that  the  agriculturists  have  not 
taken  this  view  of  the  matter.  If  they  be  ically  entitled  to  a  duty  on  foreign  com,  on  ac- 
count of  their  bdng  heavier  taxed  than  the  other  classes  of  their  fellow  citizens,  they  must 
also  be  entitled  to  a  corresponding  drawback.  And  i'f  admits  of  demonstration,  that  their 
interests,  as  well  as  those  of  the  community,  would  be  far  better  promoted  by  such  a  duty 
and  drawback  as  we  have  suggested,  than  Oiey  can  ever  be  by  any  system  of  mere  duties, 
how  high  soever  they  may  be  carried. 

The  principal  objection  to  this  plan  is,  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  levy  the  duty  when 
the  home  price  became  very  high,  and  that,  consequently,  it  would  be  eveiy  now  and  then 
necessary  to  sus^nd  it  But  this  objection  does  not  seem  to  be  by  any  means  so  formidable 
as  it  has  aometimes  bem  represented.  It  may,  we  think,  be  concluded  on  unassailable 
grounds,  that  were  the  ports  constantly  open  under  a  moderate  fixed  duty  and  an  equivalent 
drawback,  extreme  fluctuations  of  price  would  be  very  rare.  Supposing  it  were  enacted, 
that  when  the  home  price  rises  above  a  certain  high  levd,  as  80«.,  the  duty  should  cease,  we 
befiev^  the  clause  would  very  seldom  come  into  operation ;  and  those  who  object  that  it  is 
not  fair  to  the  farmers  to  deprive  them  <^  the  full  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  highest, 
prices,  should  recollect  that  in  matters  of  this  sort  it  is  not  always  either  possible,  or,  if  pos- 
sible, prudent,  to  carry  the  soundest  principles  to  an  extreme ;  and  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  public  interests  will  be  better  consulted  by  guarding  against  scarcity  and  dearth,  than  by 
tecuring,  «t  alt  hazards,  a  trifling  though  just  advantage  to  a  particular  class. 

m.      BftlTlSK    CoKir  TSADS. 

1.  Quantity  of  Com  consumed  in  Great  Britavu-^AtxempU  have  sometimes  been  made 
to  compute  the  quantity  of  com  raised  in  a  country,  from  calculations  founded  on  the  num- 
ber of  acres  in  tiUage,  and  on  the  average  produce  per  acre ;  but  it  is  plain  that  no  accurate 
estimate  can  ever  be  firamed  of  the  extent  of  land  under  cultivation.  It  is  perpetually  chang- 
ing from  year  to  year;  and  the  amount  of  produce  varies  not  only  with  the  differences  of 
aeasons,  but  also  with  every  improvement  of  agriculture.  This  method,  therefore,  is  now 
nrely  resorted  to ;  and  the  growth  of  com  is  generally  estimated  from  the  eonswnption. 
The  conclusion  deduced  from  this  criterion  must  indeed  be  subject  to  error,  as  well  from 
variations  in  the  consumption,  occasioned  by  variations  in  the  price  of  com,  as  from  the 
varying  extent  to  which  other  food  is  used.  But  supposing  the  prices  of  com  to  be  reduced 
to  an  average,  if  the  consumption  of  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  of  all  ranks  and  ordcra, 
And  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  were  accurately  determined,  we  should  be  able,  supposing  the  ceA- 
sus  ef  the  population  to  be  nearly  eorrect,  to  make  a  very  dose  approximation  to  the  total 
consumption  of  the  country.  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  the  well-informed  and  intelligent  author 
of  the  Tracts  on  the  Com  Trade,  made  many  curious  investigations,  with  a  view  to  discover 
Ihe  mean  aimual  consumption  of  com ;  and  reducing  it  to  the  standard  ofioheai,  he  found 
it  to  be  at  the  rate  of  about  a  quarter  for  each  indimlualj  young  and  old.  This  estimate 
has  been  confirmed  by  a  varie^  of  subsequent  researches ;  and,  among  others,  by  inquiries 
made  during  the  scarcity  of  1795  and  1796,  by  the  magistrates  of  Suffolk,  in  43  different 
parishes,  in  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  average  consumption  of  each  family,  which  they, 
found  to  correspond  very  efosely  with  Mr.  Smith's  estimate.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark, 
that  M.  Paucton,  the  intdligent  author  of  the  Mitrtdogit,  estimates  the  mean  annual  average 
eonsnmption  in  France,  when  reduced  to  the  standard  of  wheat,  at  about  10  bushels  for 
each  individual ;  and  as  the  French  ctmsume  considerably  more  bread,  and  less  animal  food, 
than  the  English,  this  estimate  affords  a  strong  proof  of  the  correctness  of  that  of  Mr. 
Smith. 

Having  taken  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  1765,  at  6,000,000,  Mr.  Smith 
fsckoned  the  consumers  of  each  kind  of  grain,  the  quantity  consumed  by  each  individual^ 
and  henoe,  the  whole  consumed  by  man,  to  be  as  follows : — 
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VrtlonM  Pnpo-  AvervaCoB*  

htioB  of  Ciiclaad  ttinipiktn  of  W  jj 

«JW*I»  wciiPMwa.  ^      . 

3,750,000  cnnat.mer8ofwheat,  Ml  quarter  each  ••••••  S,750,fl00 

739,000do.  of  barley,               at  If  do.               .  -           .           •           •           •           .  1.016.195 

888,000  do.  of  rye,                    at  U  do.   -           -  -          •           •           -           .           -  099*000 

033,000  do.  of  oau,                  atSfdo.  -           -  -          -           -           -           •           .  I,791,%i5 

Gomaroed  by  man         -'-          -          •          •          «          .          «  7,560450 

In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Smith  estimated  the  wheat  dlstQIed,  made  Iqto  lUrcb,  itt,             -  90.000 

Barley  used  in  malting,  tec.          .........  3,417.000 

Rye  (br  hogs,  &c.           ,...•.•••..  Bl,t0(^ 

Oats  for  boraes,  &c.          .-•••••••.  S,461,509 

Total  of  hmneeonramptfon       -  «  •  -  •  -•  '       -13,555.650 

Add  cxcees  \of  exports  over  importi     •«••••      806,094 

13,95^1,474 
Add  seed  (one  tenth)  -  -  •  •  -  -  •    1,305,447 

Total  growth  of  all  kinds  of  grain  la  England  and  Walea  in  1705        •  •  •  »  15,3i9,l»l 


This  estimate,  it  will  be  ohaerved,  does  not  include  either  Scotland  or  Ireland ;  and  later 
inquiries  have  rendered  it  probable  that  Mr.  Smith  underrated  the  population  of  Bnglaod  and 
Wales  by  nearly  1 ,000,000.  The  most  eminent  agriculturists  seem  also  to  be  of  opinion 
that  the  allowance  for  seed  ought  to  be  stated  as  high  as  a  seventh. 

Mr.  Chalmers,  availing  himself  of  the  information  respecting  the  numbers  of  the  peoplo 
furnished  under  the  population  act  of  1800,  estimated  the  total  consumption  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  grain  in  Great  Britain  at  that  epoch  at  27,185,300  quarters,  whereof  wheat 
constituted  7,676,100  quarters.  The  crops  of  1800  and  1801  being  unusually  deficient,  the 
importation  in  these  years  was  proportionally  great ;  but  excluding  these  scarcities, the 
total  average  excess  of  all  sorts  of  grain  imported  from  Ireland  and  foreign  countries  into 
Great  Britain  over  the  exports  had  previously  amounted  to  about  1,000,000  quarters,  which 
deducted  from  27,185,300,  leaves  26,185,300,  to  which  if  we  add  one&evtnth  as  seed,  we 
shall  have  29,925,057  quarters  as  the  average  growth  of  Great  Britain  in  1800. 

Tlio  population  of  Ireland,  as  ascertained  by  the  census  of  1831,  amounted  to  very  near 
7,000,000,  and  probably  at  present  exceeds  8,000,000.  The  greatest  portion  of  its  inhabits 
ants  are,  it  is  true,  supported  by  the  potato,  and  seldom  or  never  taste  bread ;  but  we  shall 
perhaps  be  within  the  mark,  if  we  estimate  the  number  oi  those  fed  on  the  various  kinds  of 
com  at  3,000,000,  and  the  average  quantity  of  the  difierent  sorts  of  grain  consumed  by 
each  individual  at  2  quaiten.  ThU  would  give  6,000,000  quarters  as  the  total  consumption 
of  Ireland. 

But  the  population  of  Great  Britain  increased,  from  10,942,000  in  1800,  to  16,537,000 
in  1831 ;  and  both  Mr.  Western  and  Dr.  Colquhoun  concurred  in  estimating  the  average 
consumption  of  the  whole  empire,  in  1812  and  1S14,  at  about  35,000,000  quarters. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Golqnhoun's  estunate : — 


SpeeiMorOnia. 

EtHmlad 
▲vonfle  of  the 

Pnpu&Hoo  or 
Ortat  DritMO 
voA  InUnJ. 

Each 

^ns?" 

OoMamrdbf 

Amtuala. 

CMdlnfton 
and  Spirit*. 

U«il  In  n- 
rioui  Maan. 

Totelof 
Qoartm. 

Wheat     .      - 
Barley    -     - 
Oats        -     - 
Rye  -     -     - 
Beans  and  peas 

Totals    . 

9.000,000 

1.500,000 

4,500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

QuorlM. 

it 

0,000,000 

1,975.000 

6,750.000 

025,000 

500,000 

giMTtan. 

'  910,000 

10,200,000 

59,000 

1,360,000 

quorttn. 
4.~950,000 

I?0^ 

"i,oob 

0.170,000 

6,335,000 

10,950.000 

0S5.000 

1,800,000 

16,000,000 

18,750,000 

11,899,000    1  4,950,000 

171,000 

35,000000 

Dr.  Colquhoun  has  made  no  allowanoe  for  seed  in  thk  eatiinate ;  and  there  can  be  sc 
doubt  that  he  has  underrated  the  consumption  of  oats  by  at  leaet  one  half  -quarter  in  the 
consumption  of  each  of  the  4,500,000  individuals  he  eupfXMes  fed  on  them,  or  by  2,250,000 
quarters.  Adding,  therefore,  to  Dr.  Golquhoun'a  estimate  5,600.000  quarters  for  seed,  and 
2,250,000  quarters  for  the  deficiency  of  oats,  it  will  bring  it  to  42,760,000  quartera;  and 
taking  the  increase  of  population  since  1813  into  account^  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the 
annual  average  consumption  of  the  difierent  kinds  of  grain  in  the  United  Kingdom  can  now 
be  estimated  at  loss  than  FORTT-rora  millions  of  quarters,  exclusive  of  seed,  and  at  fiftt- 
TWO  millions  when  it  is  included.  Assuming  this  estimate  U>  be  ecurect,  and  the  proportion 
of  wheat  to  amount  to  twthc  millions  of  quarters,  the  progreesi^'e  coosomption  will  be  m 
follows : — 
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C^nMtmptwn  of  Wktat  and  otker  Oroin,  in  the  VniUd  Khtgdom^  in.  m  Tear,  Six  Jffontks,  a  Mont*, 

a  tV«ek,  ^e. 


Wtmi. 

Other  Grtin. 

To'ml. 

Qn. 

^. 

Qm, 

A  year      -    »  - 

19,000.000 

40,000  000 

52,000,000 

8U  montlM       ... 

6,000,000 

fO,000,000 

80,000,000 

Three  moattu  -       -       - 

3.000,000 

10,000,000 

13,000,000 

BLx  weeks        ... 

1,500,000 

6,000,000 

6,500,000 

1.000.000 

3,333,333 

4,333,333 

Tfiro  weeks      -       .       - 

S00,000 

1,606,666 

a,i66,6e6 

One  week         -       -      *. 

S90.000 

833,333 

1,083,333 

One  day    .... 

S5,714 

110,0*18 

154,7r2 

The  total  ii&poTto  of  foreign  com  in  1831  amountod  to  3,541,809  qoartcrs,  being  the 
largest  quantity  ever  brought  into  Great  Britain  in  any  1  year.  Now,  aa  this  quantity  does 
not  atnonnt  to  one  fourteenth  part  of  the  entire  produce,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  greatest 
importation  eould  have  bat  a  very  slight  influence  on  prices ;  but  it  has  been  already  shown 
that  a  very  large  proportion,  perhaps  a  halC  of  the  entire  com  produced  in  the  empire  i» 
never  brought  to  market,  but  is  partly  consumed  by  the  agriculturist,  and  partly  used  as  seed 
and  in  the  feeding  of  farm  horses,  &c.  Hence,  if  we  are  nearly  right  in  this  estimate,  it 
follows  that  an  importation  of  3^0,000  quarters  is  really  equivalent  to  about  one  seventh 
part  of  the  entire  produce  brought  to  market  in  an  average  year,  and  must  consequently 
have  a  very  material  influence  in  alleviating  the  pressure  o(,^icarcity  la  a  bad  year,  and  in 
.checking  the  rise  of  prtoea. 

2.  RegtiiaHom  under  which  the  Com  Trade  of  Great  Briiaxn  tn  at  present  conducted, — 
These  r^ulations  are  embodied  in  act  9  Geo.  4.  c  60.,  an  abstract  of  which  is  sub- 
joined :  — 

Sections  1.  and  S.  repeal  the  acts  53  Geo.  S.  c.  26  ,  3  Geo.  4.  c.  60 ,  and  7  and  8  Geo.  4.  e.  53.,  and  so 
much  of  the  act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  111.  ns  imposes  diitlef  on  the  importulion  of  buck-wbeut  and  Iiidian  corn. 

foreign  Com  way  be  imported  on  Payment  of  the  Vutiet  sjfeci/ed.^Aud  wherer.s  it  U  expedUnl  Ihnt 
forn,  grain,  menl,  and  floiir,  the  growth,  produce,  and  maiiufarlure  of  any  foreign  country,  or  of  any 
British  poffsciasion  out  of  Europo,  sliould  be  allowed  to  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  fur  con- 
■nmiition,  upon  the  paytnent  of  duties  to  b^  regulated  from  tifiie  to  tinte  accordu'g  to  the  averaee  price 
of  British  corn  made  up  and  publlehed  In  manner  herein-after  required;  I>e  it  therefore  cnact*'d,  that 
there  shall  be  levied  and  paid  to  his  Majesty,  upon  all  corn,  grain,  meal,  or  flour  entered  for  home 
conrinmplion  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  parts  beyond  the  seas,  the  Sf^veral  duties  specided  and  set 
forth  in  the  tabic  ann(*xed  to  this  art ;  and  that  the  said  duties  shall  be  raided,  levied,  collected,  and 
paid  in  such  and  th'^  samR  manner  in  all  respects  as  the  several  dutirs  of  customs  mentioned  and 
ennmeraied  in  the  table  of  duties  of  customs  inwards  amtexed  to  the  act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  Ul.— )  3. 

The  following  is  the  table  referred  to  :— 


auarter 


y  imTorted  from  any  fortign  dntntry. 
rrhtat ;— AccorJioc  to  the  average  price  of  v\tai, 

m^■^r  cp  nnJ  puUtshrd  in  nwDXier  required  bjr  Uw ; 

VideHeet, 
WIteKver  mh  itttotsbaU  l»62f.«iiS  nadnrSScUM 

quarter,  the  duty  ilulT  I*  for  ev^ry  qu-irltr 
Whoever  nudi  price  th*i\  be  63s.  xoi  uuJcr  Sii.  tke 

quArter,  the  cJutv  sbtll  be  for  crery  ouirt'r 
MHtrMver  eueh  pric*  «inU  be«4f.  ud  naOtr  Sbi  lb* 

quirlrr,  the  <tu:y  stall  be  for  erery  qvt/t?? 
WheMter  lucb  price  sbaU  be  6Qj.  and  under  68t.  tta 

quarter,  tbr,  July  UuJI  be  for  ervry  quarter 
When^er  (uch  pnce  ahill  be 6Bt.  aii.1  onlerer*.  the 

qtaricr,  tfae  doty  iliall  be  for  every  qoarter 
WheDever  HMh  pric«  ihall  be  67«.  aoU  uudcr  SB*.  &■ 
larter,  the  duly  ihi;!  be  for  every  qu.\rter 
.  ..tuever  racb  price  thall  be  6Ki.  and  under  flOt.  the 

quarter,  the  duty  than  be  for  e^ery  quarter 
VLeoevar  luch  pries  ahall  be  e9t.  aa.>  under  YOt.  the 

quarter,  the  duty  ihaU  be  f>'r  every  quarter 
Wbenever  «jdi  price  ih»ll  be  70i.  sort  unJtr  7I«.  tl* 

quarter,  the  duty  ibill  be  for  evwy  miartrr 
When— »r  each  price  ■hul  be  7>«.  mm  under  lb.  the 

quaMor.  the  doty  ibal  I  be  for  every  quarter 
Whenever  wcii  price  ihall  be  7Z*.  and  under  Tto.  the 

qui  Her,  the  doty  aha'l  be  for  every  quar  er 
Whenc\€  r  vuf h  price  «h«ll  be  at  or  above  TSe.  Xha  da- 

ty«hall  he  foe  every  q'larter  •  -  • 

vrtmmrer  Mch  price  alall  be  nndrr  82*.  and  sot  ander 

Cli.  the  duly  ftiiall  be  for  every  qparter 
A»t  in  retpect  at  ea<h  iatefral  ihiilinr,  or  any  part 

of  each  ipteitTid  thiUinc  by  which  nrh  price  •ball 

U  notfer  Sit.,  mch  duty  rt«ll  be  ieereeied  by  la. 
Av^ley  .•— Wbenever  the  areiaje  price  oT  larley,  niade 

up  and  puKii»l»rd  in  manner  n.q^ii^^l  by  law,  ihall 

he  nSf.  and  under  34*.  the  quarter,  Uie  duty  kball  U 

for  erery  quarter        .  .  .  -  • 

Aart  in  mpect  of  every  Inle^rid  ttrillinff  by  wbieh 

fuch  price  ahall  be  above  38t ,  wch  duty  dull  be  de- 

creas*:,!  by  1$.  9d.,  until  mch  price  ihall  be  4lr. 
Whenever  such  price  thall  be  at  or  above  41*.  Am  du- 

hrthaJl  be  for  every  quarter  -  • 

Wbeiewr  auch  price  shall  b*  nadar  SO*. sod  aot  wter 

32*.,  the  duty  »hall  be  for  every  (m  irter        •  ; 

lad  ia  ren>ec(  of  each  inlerxl  •hill Inc.  or  asy  pwt  of 

Mdi  iniqmt  ■hiUioR,  by  which  inch  price  ahall  b* 

aader  SB*.,  auch  duty  thall  tie  Increved  by  la.  Of. 
CW«:— Whenever  Uie  avenf*  pnca  of  tmM,  made  up 

and  pabliabed  fai  manaar  rtqaati  by  Uw,  diall  be 


1    4  8 

!   8  S 

I    2  8 

I    1  8 

10  8 

0  18  8 

0  l«  8 

0  18  8 

0  10  8 

0   6  8 

0   2  8 

0  I  0 

1  8  8 


0    10 

0  13  10 


0   8   8 


And  in  reepect  of  every  latcgral  •hillii.f  bj  vrhieb 
■urh  prior  ulalt  lie  ah<ove  3'^t.,  tiich  Ju'v  thiU  be  d«- 
ertaiMt  t>y  I«.  6ff.,  until  «uch  price  shall  bn  3lt. 

Whenever  lurh  (trirc  ih-ill  be  ai  wr  above  3li.,  the  du- 
ly thai  bo  for  every  quarter  ... 

Whenever  auch  price  ulall  be  onder 2&r.  aad  not  Dader 
2U.  the  (Juty  m'l  It  for  rvcy  r^nrlcr 

Aad  hi  res|>eet  o(  each  in'rgr«l  ihilliiit,  or  any  paH  of 
each  integral  shilltni^.  by  whjrh  surh  pncd  alnll  be 
uad(T£4«.,auch  duly  *ba:l  be  increaced  by  1«.  fieL 

Hyr,  Pmty  and  Btans  .-—WlHuevrr  Uic  averafo  price 
or  rye,  or  of  pea<i,  or  of  btAuy  mi  te  up  and  pub- 
lifhei  ia  manner  rrqalred  bj-  law,  itiall  b>'  36t.  and 
an-ler  87r.  the  qiierterr  the  (tutyaball  be  for  er»ry 
quarter  ...... 

And  is  rwpeet  of  every  infeyral  f'lifting  by  which 
•»«h  prtre  than  be  abov^  Of'r.tDeb  4u!y  *hill  be  de- 
rreaved  by  U.  U.^  uolil  <i>ch price  ihall  ti#  4rt». 

Wlmtrvrr  »uch  pnee  «hall  be  at  or  above  4fk^  tbo 
duly  slpll  be  for  every  qutfter 

Whenever  lUCh  price  iljill  bf  upJer36».  »ril  r.ot  urjler 
35i.,  th«  duty  thall  be  f  »r  exrry  mnrter 

Aad  to  raipeei  uf  each  intem)  thiHiaK.  or  any  part  of 
each  iai/vnU  ■hiliinCi  Ij  which  siicir  }irir«  thai  I  be 
Outer  y>i^  'uch  du:)  iihall  W  inrriaw.d  ty  \t-  W. 

Whmt  Mtal  and  F/i«t;— For  everv  larrel,  leirj 
IM  lt«^  a  duty  equal  in  amoaot  lo  the  duty  payable 
on  3S  1-3  miti-ot  nf  wImM. 

Oatrwoi:— For  every  qoijitity  of  181  1-8  Ibi.,  a  duty 
equal  in  asKiuitt  to  the  duty  payable  on  a  quarter  of 

MtS. 

Afe'ze  or  twHan  Coni,  AirklTWf.JMror  fliff  .— 
ror  every  qoarter,  a  du'y  rqwl  ia  aaioaot  to  the 
duty  paystle  on  a  quarter  of  barU-y. 

If  Iht  Praduei  of  and  hnparM  frotn  any  Britifh 
P9%m*rion  m  S'orth  jimtriemf  or  tiatwhtn  wt  of 
furopa. 

fVheat  .'—For  every  quarter  .... 
L'ntll  the  price  nf  British  whnt,  iraie  tip  and  ptib- 
IKhed  in  the  manner  rvqoirei  by  law,  ihall  be  07*. 

VVWever  auVh  priee  ahall  be  at  or  abofa  074,  tbe 

duty  shall  be  for  every  qiuuier 
~  r^t*;— for  every  quarter     • 
lolU  8m  prlea  of  Britlah  baifty,  i 

.irfiwlla  '    ""-  '-- 

WKMever  nA  pAet  atatl  be  at  or  abort  84^,  tbc 
d«^  AsU  be  iir  CTOTf  (|Mitar 


0    I    0 

0  10    8 


0    1    0 
0  18   8 


0   0   8 
0   8   0 


0   9* 
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Table  of  Dw 


Oblkf—For  every  qnrtw        •         .         .          . 
DbIU  Ibe  price  of  BriUdi  Mil,  mde  «p  asd  pob. 
Ii*b«i  in  aVwier  nqtiind  by  law,  abafflw  861.  p«r 

wll^Kr  meh  prio*  lUll  be  at  or  akova  Bfc,  fte 
duty  tball  be  for  erery  qoanar          .          .          . 

Rut.  hat,  and  Jkant  r— For  every  quarter    • 
Votil  (he  price  of  Briliifa  rye,  or  of  peae,  or  of  baaaa, 
j^enp^aj,  ,«bi»h^  ta-««rr.,^  bylaw, 

U*.  d. 

0  I  e 

0  0    6 
0   0   0 

WbeocTW  mch  price  ihtll  be  at  or  above  4U^tbe 

doty  linn  be  for  rvwy  quarter 
WhM  Hml  md  Wlam  .—For  every  barrel,  balw  196 

auiJUolr-For  every  oentlty  of  ISll  IhiL,  a  doly 
Mual  ia  MWHut  10  dw  duty  payaUe  m  a  qwito 

Par  every  qiuirier,  a  duly  equal  u  aiMViil  l»  tbe 
d«iy  peyalde  00a  qu^"^  oTferley. 

0   0  0 

RefrnUtioiu  to  ¥•  obtterved  np^n  •h^ffimw  C^m/rem  a*f  Brbuh  po9999slon  out  of  Ewropo^  ^c— K« 
corn,  grain,  meal,  or  flour  aball  be  sbippea  frooi  any  port  in  any  British  paaaeaaton  out  of  Europe,  aa 
being  the  produce  of  any  aiich  poaieseton,  until  the  ovf  ner  or  proprietor  or  ehipper  thereof  shall  have 
made  and  subscribed,  before  the  collector  or  other  chief  ofllcer  or  casiouM  at  the  port  of  ahipnient,  a 
declaration  tn  writinir,  specifyine  the  quantity  of  each  port  of  such  corn,  fram,  or  flour,  and  that  tlia 
same  was  the  produce  of  some  British  possession  out  of  Europe  to  be  named  in  such  doclaratioo,  nor 
until  such  owner  or  proprietor  or  shipper  shall  have  obtained  from  the  collector  ttt  other  chief  oflBoer 
of  the  customs  at  the  said  port  a  certificate,  under  bis  signature,  of  the  quantity  of  com,  grain,  meal, 
or  flour  so  declared  to  be  shipped  ;  and  before  any  corn,  grain,  meal,  or  flour  shall  be  entered  at  any 
port  or  place  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  being  the  produce  of  any  British  possession  out  of  Europe,  the 
master  of  the  ship  importing  the  same  shall  produce  and  deliver  to  the  cftllector  or  other  chief  officai 
of  customs  of  the  port  or  place  of  Importation  a  copy  of  such  declaration,  certified  to  be  a  trae  and 
accurate  copv  thereof,  under  the  hand  of  the  collector  or  other  chief  oftcer  of  customs  at  the  port  of 
shipment  before  whom  the  same  wns  made,  together  with  the  certificate,  signed  by  the  said  collector 
or  other  chief  oflleer  of  customs,  of  the  quantity  of  corn  so  declared  to  be  shipped;  and  such  master 
shnll  also  make  and  subscribe,  before  the  collector  or  other  chief  oflicer  of  eiistoms  at  the  port  or  place 
of  importation,  a  declaration  in  writing,  that  the  several  quantities  of  com,  grain,  nteal,  or  fionr  ob 
board  such  ship,  and  proposed  to  be  entered  under  the  authority  of  such  declaration,  are  the  sane  that 
were  mentinned  and  referred  to  in  the  declaration  and  certificate  produced  by  him,  without  any  admix- 
ture or  addition ;  and  if  any  person  shall,  in  any  such  declaration,  wilf^illy  and  corruptly  make  any 
f  tise  statement  respecting  the  place  of  which  any  such  corn,  grain,  meal,  or  fionr  was  the  produce,  or 
respecting  the  identity  of  any  such  com,  grain,  meal,  or  flour,  such  person  thai]  forfeit  and  becooM 
liable  to  pay  to  his  Majesty  the  sum  of  lOOf.,  and  the  corn,  grain,  meal,  or  flour  to  such  person  belonging, 
on  board  any  such  ship,  shall  also  be  forfeited ;  and  such  forfeitures  shall  and  may  be  sued  for,  prose- 
cuted, recovered,  and  applied  In  such  and  the  same  manner  in  all  respects  as  any  forfeiture  incurred 
under  and  by  virtue  of  the  said  act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  111. :  Provided,  alwavs,  that  the  declarations  aforesaid 
shall  not  be  required  in  respect  of  any  com,  grain,  meal,  or  floor  which  aliaU  have  been  ahipped  withia 
8  months  next  after  the  passing  of  this  aet.-~$  4. 

Penalty  for  importing  Malt  or  ground  Com.— It  shall  not  be  lawftil  to  import,  from  parts  beyond  the 
seas  into  the  United  Kingdom,  fbr  consumption  there,  any  matt,  or  to  import,  for  consumption  Into 
Great  Britain,  any  corn  ground,  except  wheat  meal,  wheat  flour,  and  oatmeal ;  or  to  import,  for  coa- 
Sttmption,  any  corn  ground  into  Ireland ;  and  that  if  any  such  article  as  aforesaid  shall  be  imported 
contrary  to  the  provteions  aforesaid,  the  same  shall  be  forfeited.—^  5. 

Aecouni  of  Com  and  Fionr  imporud,  ^e.  to  b*  publiskodin  tko  OautU  awitfAfc.— The  commlsvioners  of 
bis  Majesty's  customs  shall,  once  in  each  calendar  month,  cause  to  be  puUished  in  the  London  Ga* 
xette  an  account  of  the  total  quantity  of  each  sort  of  corn,  grain,  meal,  and  flour  respectively,  which 
•hall  have  been  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  also  an  account  of  the  total  quantity  of  each 
sort  of  the  corn,  grain,  meal,  and  flour  respectively,  upon  which  the  duties  of  importation  shall  bav« 
been  paid  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  calendar  month  next  preceding ;  together  with  an  account 
of  the  total  quantity  of  each  sort  of  the  said  com,  min,  meal,  and  flour  respectively  remaining  hi 
warehouse  at  the  end  of  such  next  preceding  calendar  month.--^  & 

Section  7.  enacts,  that  if  anv  foreign  state  shall  subject  British  vessels,  goods,  Jtc,  to  any  higher 
duties  or  charges  than  are  levied  on  the  vessels,  dec.  of  other  coantriea,  his  Majesty  may  prohibit  tho 
importation  or  com  from  aueh  state. 

Weekly  Rttnmo  of  Furckuooo  and  Salon  ^  Com  to  bo  made  in  the  Flaeoe  herein  mentioned.— And  whereat 
St  is  necessary,  for  regulating  the  amount  of  such  duties,  that  efiieetiiat  provision  should  be  made  for 
ascertaining  from  time  to  time  the  average  prices  of  British  corn  ;  be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  weekir 
returns  nf  the  purchases  and  sales  of  British  corn  shall  be  made  in  the  manner  herein-af^r  directed, 
in  the  foHowing  cities  and  towns ;  (that  Is  to  say,)  London,  Uxbridge,  Hertford,  Royston,  Chelmsford, 
Colchester,  Rumford,  Maidstone,  Canlerbttry^  Dartford,  Cliicheater,  GuildfonL  Lewes,  Rye,  Bedford, 
Windsor,  Aylesbury,  Ipswich,  Woodbridge,  Sudbury,  Huntingdon,  Hadleigh,  Stowmarkei,  Bury  Saint 
Edmunds,  Beccles,  Bungay,  Lowestoft,  Cambridge,  Ely,  Wisbeach,  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lynn,  Thet- 
Ibrd,  Watton,  Diss,  East  Dereham,  Rarleston,  HoH,  Aylesham,  Fakenham,  North  Walsham,  Lincoln, 
Gainsborough,  Glaufard  Bridge,  Lowth,  Boston,  Sleaford,  Stamford,  Spalding,  Derby,  Norihampton, 
Leicester,  Nottingham,  Worcester,  Coventry,  Reading,  Oxford,  Wakefield,  Warminster,  Birnilnghanv 
Leeds,  Newark,  York,  Bridlington,  Beverley,  Howden,  Sheffi«}ld,  Hull.  Whitby,  New  Malton,  Durham, 
Stockton,  Darlincton,  Sunderland,  Barnard  Castle,  Wabiingham,  Belrord,  Hexham,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  Morpeth,  Alnwick,  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  Carlisle,  Whitehaven,  Cockermoutb,  Penrhb,  Egre- 
roont,  Appleby,  Kirkby-in-Kendal,  Liverpool,  Ulverston,  Lancaster,  Preston,  Wigan,  Warrington, 
Manchester,  Bolinn,  Chester,  Nnntwich,  MMdlewlch,  Four  Lane  Ends,  Denbigh,  Wrexham,  Carnar- 
von, Haverford  West,  Carinartlien,  Cardifl*,  Gloucester,  Cirencester,  Tedbury,  Stow -on-the- Wold, 
Tewkesbury,  Bristol,  Taunton,  Wells,  Bridgewater,  Frome,  Chard,  Monmouth,  Abergavenny.  Chep- 
stow, Pont-y-pool,  Exeter,  Barnstaple,  Flyumath,  Totnees,  Tavistock,  Kingsbridge,  Truro,  fiodmia, 
Ijinnceston,  Redruth,  Ilelstone,  Saint  Austel,  Blaadfbrd,  Bridport,  Dorchester,  Sherboume,  Shaston. 
Wareham,  Winchester,  Andover,  Basingstoke,  Fareham,  Havani,  Newport,  Rlngwood,  Southampton, 
and  PorUmouth;  and  for  the  purpose  of  duly  collecting  and  transmlttiag  such  weekly  returoa  as 
aforesaid,  there  shall  be  appointed  In  each  of  the  said  cities  and  towns,  in  manner  herein-after 
directed,  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  be  inspector  of  com  retnrns. — ^  8. 

Jtfpoinlingr  ComptroUer  ^  Com  Astaras.— It  shaH  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty  to  appoint  a  fit  an4 
proper  person  to  be  comptroller  of  com  returns,  for  the  purposes  hereia-After  mentioned,  and  to  grant 
to  such  comptrnlter  of  com  returns  such  snHry  and  allowances  as  to  his  M^esly  shafi  seem  meet: 
Provided  always,  that  such  persons  shall  be  appointed  to  and  shall  hold  such  his  office  during  his 
M^esiy 's  pleasure,  and  not  otherwise ;  and  shall  at  all  1  imes  conform  to  and  obey  such  lawful  instruc- 
tions, touching  the  execution  of  the  duties  of  such  his  office,  as  shall  frnm  time  to  time  be  given  tohiia 
by  the  Lords  uf  the  committee  of  privy  council  appointed  for  the  consideration  of  all  matters  relatiaff 
to  trade  »ad  foreign  plantations.— ^  9. 

eocU<sio  1^  U,  i%  embody  the  con|«roUar*«  oath,  taaa  thM  ho  ahaU  axeouta  hto  ofltoa  la  panaa 
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»nd  not  by  depmy,  provide  fbr  tRpplylni;  hit  plae«  durinjr  IHm^b  or  absence,  and  anthorlf  e  him  to 
send  and  receive  letter*  relating  exclutivelv  to  the  dutiee  of  hie  office  fVee  of  postage. 

BecUons  i3.  and  14.  authorise  the  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen  to  appoint  an  in8pectt)r  for  the  city  of 
London,  who  is  to  do  the  dtitv  in  person,  &.c. 

Sections  15, 10.  and  17.  declare  that  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  corn  inspector  in  the 
dly  of  London,  who  shall  be  encaged  in  trade  as  a  miller,  maltster,  or  corn  flictor,  or  be  anywise  eon* 
e«med  tn  the  bayinx  of  com  ror  sale,  or  in  the  sale  of  bread  made  thereof;  they  also  embody  the 
oath  the  fnspeetor  is  to  take,  and  provide  for  the  enrolment  of  his  appointment. 

DfltTM  in  Com  in  Linden  i»  dslivtr  in  a  DteUrmtion  to  the  JLord  Mayor^  4*^-— Every  person  who  shall 
carry  on  trade  or  busmess  tn  the  city  of  London,  or  within  5  miles  Arom  the  Roynl  Exchange  in  the 
said  city,  as  a  com  ikctor,  or  aa  an  agent  employed  in  the  sale  of  British  com,  and  every  person  who 
•ball  self  any  British  corn  whhin  the  present  Cora  Exchange  in  Blark  Lane  in  the  said  city,  or  within 
any  other  building  or  place  wliich  now  it  or  may  hereafter  be  used  within  the  chy  of  London,  or 
within  A  miles  from  the  Royal  Bxehange  in  the  saki  dty,  for  sneb  and  the  like  purpose*  for  which  the 
aald  Oora  Exchange  in  Hark  Lane  hath  been  and  is  used,  shall,  before  he  or  they  shall  carry  on 
trade  or  business,  or  tell  any  corn  in  manner  aforetaid,  make  and  deliver  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  or  ono 
of  the  aldermen  of  the  city  or  London,  a  declaration  in  the  foUowing  words  s  (that  is  to  say,) 

"I  j9^  B.  do  declare,  that  the  returns  to  be  by  me  ronde,  conformably  to  an  vt  passed  in  the  ninth 
y;enr  of  the  reign  of  King  George  the  Fourth,  intituled  [her$  ut  forth  the  title  ofthieact],  of  the  quan- 
tities and  prices  of  British  corn  which  henceforth  shall  be  by  or  for  me  sold  or  delivered,  nhall,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  contain  the  whole  quantity,  and  no  more,  of  the  corn  honafde  sold 
and  delivered  by  or  for  me  within  the  periods  to  which  such  returns  respectively  shall  refer,  whh  the 
prkes  of  such  corn,  and  the  names  of  the  buyers  respectively,  and  of  the  persons  for  whom  such  corn 
thali  have  been  soM  by  me  respectively ;  and  to  the  best  of  my  Judgment  the  said  returns  shall  in  all 
fespeets  be  conformable  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  act." 

Which  declaration  shall  be  in  writing,  and  shall  be  subscribed  with  the  hand  of  the  person  so  making 
the  same ;  and  the  Lord  Mayor  or  such  aldermen  as  aforesaid  of  the  city  of  London  for  the  time  being 
ahall  and  he  |s  hereby  required  to  deliver  a  certificate  thereof,  under  his  hand,  to  the  inspector  of  corn 
returns  for  the  city  of  London,  to  be  by  him  regletered  In  a  book  to  be  by  him  provided  and  kept  for 
that  purpose.-^  18. 

Dmlera  in  Com  to  make  Hetnmt  to  Com  Aupeeter.— Every  such  corn  Actor  and  other  person  as 
aihresaid,  who  is  herein-before  required  to  make  and  who  shall  have  made  such  declnration  as  afore- 
iaidf  shall  and  be  or  she  is  hereby  required  to  return  or  cause  to  be  returned,  on  Wednesday,  in  each 
and  every  week,  to  the  inspector  of  corn  returns  for  the  city  of  London,  an  account  in  writing,  signed 
with  his  or  ber  own  name,  or  the  name  of  his  or  her  agent  duly  authorised  in  that  behalf,  of  the  quan^ 
titles  of  each  respective  sort  of  British  corn  b]rbim  or  ber  sold  during  the  week  ending  on  and  including 
thft  next  preceding  Tuesday,  with  the  prices  thereof,  and  the  amount  of  every  parcel,  with  the  total 
quantity  and  value  of  each  sort  of  corn,  and  by  what  measure  or  weight  the  same  was  sold,  and  the 
names  of  the  buyers  thereof,  and  of  the  persons  for  and  on  behalf  of  whom  such  com  was  sold ;  and 
h  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  such  inspector  of  corn  returns  to  deliver  to  any  person  making  or 
tondering  any  such  returns  a  notice  In  writing,  requiring  hUn  or  her  tc  declare  and  set  forth  therein 
where  and  by  whom  and  In  ^hat  manner  any  such  British  corn  was  delivered  to  the  purchaser  or 
purchasers  thereof;  and  every  person  to  whoni  any  such  notice  shall  he  so  delivered  shall  and  be  or 
the  is  hereby  required  to  comply  therewith,  ano  to  declare  and  tet  forth  in  such  his  or  her  return  the 
several  particulars  aforesaid.—^  19. 

Sections  dO,  21, 92.  S3,  und  9^.  authorise  the  appointment  of  com  Inspectors  in  the  places  before- 
mentioned,  forbid  those  being  employed  as  such  who  have  within  the  preceding  IS  montlis  been 
•ngaged  in  any  department  of  the  corn  trade,  or  as  a  miller,  or  maltster,  forbid  those  who  are  appointed 
ttom  engaging  in  such  occupations,  prescribe  the.oath  they  are  to  take,  and  provide  for  the  enrolment 
of  their  appointments,  &c. 

Dealers  tn  Com  in  Cities  and  Towns  to  woks  Z>ec2aritltoi».— Every  person  who  shall  deal  in  British 
corn  at  or  within  any  such  city  or  town  as  aforesaid,  or  who  shall  at  or  within  any  such  city  or  town 
engage  in  or  carry  on  the  trade  or  business  of  a  com  factor,  miner,  maltster,  brewer,  or  distiller,  or 
who  shall  be  the  owner  or  proprietor,  or  part  owner  or  proprietor,  of  any  stage  coaches,  wagons, 
carts,  or  other  carriages  carryhig  goods  or  passengers  for  hire  to  and  f^nm  any  snch  city  or  town,  and 
each  and  every  person  who,  as  a  merchant,  clerk,  agent,  or  otherwise,  thall  purchase  at  any  such 
city  or  town  any  British  corn  fbr  sale,  or  for  the  sole  of  meal,  flour,  matt,  or  bread  made  or  to  be  made 
thereof,  shall,  before  he  or  she  shall  so  deal  in  British  corn  at  any  such  city  or  town,  or  phall  engage 
in  or  carry  on  any  such  trade  or  business  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  purchase  any  British  com  for  any  such 
purpose  as  aforesaid,  at  or  within  any  such  city  or  town,  make  and  deliver,  in  manner  lierein-aftcr 
ai«ationttd,  a  declaration  In  the  following  wordt ;  (that  it  to  say,) 

**lJl,  B.  do  decktre,  that  the  returns  to  be  by  me  made  conformably  to  the  act  passed  In  the  ninth 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  George  the  Fourth,  intituled  [kere  set  forth  the  title  of  this  aet^^  of  the  quanti- 
ties and  prices  of  British  corn  which  henceforward  shall  by  or  for  me  be  bought,  shall,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  and  belief,  contain  the  whole  quantity,  and  no  more,  of  the  British  corn  bond  fide  bought 
for  or  by  me  within  the  periods  to  which  snch  returns  respectiveJy  shall  refer,  with  the  prices  of  surh 
corn,  and  the  names  of  the  sellers  respoctively ;  and  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  the  said  returns  sliall 
in  all  respects  be  conformable  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  act.'* 

Which  declaration  shall  be  in  writing,  and  shall  be  subscribed  whh  the  hand  of  the  person  so  making 
the  same,  and  shall  by  him  or  her,  or  by  his  or  her  agent,  t>e  delivered  to  the  mayor  or  chief  niagis« 
trate,  or  to  some  justice  of  the  peace  for  such  city  or  town,  or  for  the  county,  riding,  or  division  in 
which  the  same  is  situate,  who  are  hereby  required  to  deliver  a  certificate  thereof  in  the  inspector  of 
com  returns  for  any  such  eity  or  town  as  afuresaid,  to  be  by  him  registered  in  a  book  to  be  by  him 
provided  and  kept  fur  that  purpose.—)  29. 

Inspeetors  smpwered  to  ro^nire  such  Deelaration  from  Com  I>ealers.'-ll  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for 
any  inspector  of  corn  returns  for  the  city  of  London,  or  for  any  such  other  city  or  town  as  aforesaid,  to 
serve  upon  and  deliver  to  any  person  buying  or  selling  corn  in  any  snch  city  or  town,  and  who  is  not 
within  the  terms  and  meaning  of  this  present  act  specially  required  to  make  any  such  declaration  as 
aforesaid,  a  notice  in  writing  under  the  hand  of  such  Inspector,  requiring  him  to  make  such  declnration 
as  aforesaid ;  and  any  perion  upon  whom  such  notice  shall  be  served  as  aforesaid  shall  und  he  it 
hereby  required  to  oomply  with  such  notice,  and  to  make  such  declnration  in  such  and  the  seme  man- 
ner in  all  respects  as  if  he  or  she  had  been  specially  required  to  make  the  same  by  the  express  provi- 
sions of  this  present  act. — $  26. 

Com  Dealers  to  maks  Returns  in  WrMng  to  Com  Inspectors. -^kX]  persons  who  are  herein-befort 
required  to  make  and  who  shall  have  made  such  declnration  at  aforesaid,  shall  and  they  are  hereby 
required,  on  the  first  market  day  which  shall  be  holden  in  each  and  every  week  within  each  and  every 
such  city  or  town  as  aforesaid  at  or  within  which  they  shall  respectively  deal  in  com,  or  engage  in  or 
carry  on  any  such  trade  or  business  as  aforesaid,  or  purchase  any  corn  for  any  such  purpose  as  afore- 
said,  to  relurn  or  caata  to  be  retuued,  to  the  Inspector  of  corn  rttnrat  for  such  city  or  town,  an 
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ftceoiint  In  wiitinf,  signed  with  their  namei  respectivelj^,  of  the  amount  of  each  and  evmy  parcel  of 
each  respective  sort  of  British  com  so  by  them  reepectiveiy  (Mught  during  the  week  ending  on  and 
includini;  the  day  next  preceding  auch  first  market  day  as  afnre«aid»  with  the  price  thereof,  aud-hy 
what  weight  or  meaiiure  the.  same  was  so  bought  by  them,  witli  the  names  of  the  seliera  of  each  of  th« 
B»id  parcels  respectively,  with  the  names  of  the  person  or  persons,  if  any  other  than  the  person 
making  such  return,  for  or  on  accoant  of  wliom  the  same  was  so  bought  and  sold ;  and  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  for  any  sath  Inspector  of  com  returns  to  deliver  to  any  peiyollHpaking  or  lendering 
any  such  return  a  notice  in  writing,  requiring  bim  or  her  to  declare  and  set  forth  therein  where  and 
by  whom  and  In  what  manner  any  such  British  com  was  delivered  to  taiiu  or  her ;  and  eyery  person 
to  whom  any  such  notice  shall  be  delivered  shall  and  be  or  the  ki  hereby  required  to  ermipty  therewith 
and  to  declare  and  set  forth  in  such  his  or  her  return,  or  in  a  separate  statemeat  in  writing,  the  several 
particulars  aforesaid.— J  27. 

[nspector  not  to  inelnde  Retum»  inUil  ht  hoM  oMterUiMd  thtU  ik$  Pamtu  making  UUm  Aavs  loiea  tkt 
Declaration  required.— Ho  inspector  of  com  returns  shall  inctude,  in  the  return  so  to  lie  made  by  theitt 
tts  ^foresaid  to  the  comptroller  of  com  returns,  any  aceouot  of  sales  or  purebases  qf  com,  nnlesa  soeh 
Inspector  shall  have  received  satisfactory  proof  that  the  peraon  or  perstms  tendering  such  acce«nia 
hath  made  the  declaration  herein  ^before  required,  and  hath  delivered  the  ssme  to  the  mayor  or  chief 
magistrate  or  to  some  Justice  of  the  peace  of  the  city  or  town  IVir  which  such  inspector  shall  be  so 
apftointed  to  act,  or  to  some  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  riding,  or  division  In  which  such  city 
or  town  is  situate.-^  38. 

Iiupeetor  to  enter  JUturM.made  to  him  in  a  Book,  ^c.—T^Vftry  inspector  of  corn  returns  shall  duly  and 
regul:trly  enter,  in  a  book  to  be  by  him  provided  and  kept  fur  thai  purpose,  the  several  accountn  of  th« 
quantities  and  prices  of  corn  returned  to  him  by  such  periions  respectively  as  aforesaiJ ;  and  every 
such  inspector  of  corn  return^i  for  the  city  of  London,  and  for  the  several  other  cities  and  towns  afure« 
said,  shall  in  each  and  every  week  return  to  the  comptroller  of  corn  returns  an  account  of  the  weekly 
quantities  and  prices  of  the  several  sorts  of  British  corn  nMd  in  the  city  or  town  fi»r  which  he  M 
appointed  inspector,  accordini^  to  the  returns  so  m:ide  to  him  as  aforti^Hid,  and  in  such  form  as  shall 
be  from  time  to  time  Itrescribed  and  directed  by  the  paid  comptroller  of  corn  retnrns;  and  the  said 
returns  shall  be  so  made  to  tho  said  comptjroller  <>y  the  inspector  of  corn  returns  for  the  chy  of  I^ndoo 
on  Friday  in  each  week,  and  by  the  insppctor  of  corn  retums*  fbr  the  several  other  cities  and  towns  as 
aforesaid  within  3  days  nojct  at\er  the  Qrst  market  day  holden  in  each  and  every  week  In  any  such 
•city  or  town.— $  29. 

JSvera^e  Prices  to  be  made  up  and  pvhlieheil  emery  »>«fc.— The  average  prices  of  all  British  com,  by 
which  the  rate  and  amount  of  the  said  d»rt!««  shall  be  reirulated,  shall  !>e  made  np  and  computed  on 
Thursday  in  each  and  every  week  iu  manner  following;  (that  is  to  say,)  the  said  comptroller  of  com 
returns  shall  on  such  Thursday  In  each  week,  from  the  returns  received  by  him  during  the  week 
next  preceding,  ending  on  and  mcluding  the  Saturday  in  such  preceding  week,  add  together  the  total 
quantities  of  each  sort  of  Djitish  corn  respectively  appearing  by  soch  returns  to  have  been  sold,  and 
the  total  prices  for  which  the  same  shall  thereby  appear  to  have  b?en  sold,  and  shall  divide  the  amount 
of  such  total  prices  respectively  by  the  amount  of  snch  total  quantities  of  each  sort  of  British  corn 
respectively,  and  the  sum  produced  thereby  shall  be  added  to  the  sums  in  like  manner  produced  in  flie 
5  weeks  immediately  preceding  the  same,  and  the  amount  of  such  sums  so  added  shall  be  dlAided  by 
6,  and  the  sum  thereby  given  shall  be  d<;emcd  and  taken  to  be  the  ag'fregnte  average  price  of  each 
BUcU  sort  of  British  corn  respectively,  fur  the  purpose  of  reguhilng  and  ascertaining  tho  rate  and 
amount  of  the  said  duties:  and  the  safd  comptroller  of  corn  return.<(  slrall  cause  such  aggregate  weekly 
averages  to  be  pulilished  in  the  next  succeeding  Gazette,  and  shatl  on  Thursday  in  each  week  trans- 
mit a  certificate  of  such  aggregate  averajte  prices  of  each  sort  of  British  corn  to  the  collector  or  other 
chief  otficer  of  the  customs  at  each  of  the  several  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom;  and  the  rate  and 
amount  of  the  duties  to  be  paid  under  the  provlsi»)ns  of  this  act  shall  from  time  to  time  be  rcgnlnted 
and  jroverned  at  each  of  tho  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  respectively  by  the  asgregate  avenge  pficea 
of  British  corn  at  the  time  of  the  entry  for  home  consumption  of  any  corn,  grain,  meal,  or  flour  charge- 
able with  any  such  dut^,  as  such  aggrecate  average  prices  shall  ap]>car  and  be  stated  in  the  last  of 
such  certificates  as  aforesaid  which  shall  have  been  received  as  aforesaid  by  the  collector  or  other 
chief  officer  of  customs  at  such  port.—}  30. 

Jloro  Quantitiei  of  Corn  are  to  be  computed.— Iq  the  returns  so  to  be  maire  as  aforesaid  to  the  comp> 
troller  of  corn  returns,  and  in  the  publications  so  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  I^ndon  Uazette, 
and  in  the  certificate  so  to  be  tiansmittcd  by  the  said  comptroller  of  corn  rftnrns  to  such  collectors  or 
other  chief  officers  of  the  customs  as  aforesaid,  iheqnantiti.fs  of  each  sort  of  British  corn  respectively 
shall  be  computed  and  set  forth  by,  according,  aud  with  reference  to  the  imperial  standard  gal- 
lon.—} 31. 

Comptroller  mny  vte  the  present  Averatre8.--VnXi\  a  sufficient  mtmber  of  weekly  returns  shill  h:\v§ 
bffen  received  by  the  said  comptroller  of  corn  returns  under  this  act,  to  aff  »rd  such  agjarnirale  average 
prices  of  British  corn  as  aforesaid,  the  weekly  average  prices  of  British  ctirn  published  by  him  imra  - 
diatcly  before  the  passing  of  this  act  shall  by  him  bf  used  and  referred  to  in  making  such  ralcnlaiions 
as  aforesaid,  in  such  and  the  same  manner  as  if  the  same  had  been  made  up  aad  taken  under  and  in 
parsnnnce  oTthis  act. — }  .12. 

IVkat  shall  be  deemed  British  Com.— AW  com  or  grain,  the  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  b« 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  British  corn  for  tho  purposes  of  this  act.—}  33. 

Provisions  of  this  An  man  be  applied  to  any  7\ttim  in  fhe  United  Kinfdom.—Fnr  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  average  price  of  com  and  grain  sold  within  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, it  shall  and  inny  be  lawAil  fcr  his  Majesty,  by  any  order  or  orders  to  be  by  him  maoe,  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  to  dirt'ct  that  the  provuions  of  this  act,  so  ftir  as  regards  tlte 
appointment  of  inaipecuirs  and  the  making  of  weekly  returns,  shall  be  applicable  to  any  cities  or  towns 
within  the  United  Kingdom  of  CJreat  Britain  and  Ireland  which  sliall  be  named  in  any  such  order  or 
orders  in  council :  Provided  always,  that  the  returns  so  received  from  such  towns  shall  not  be  admiiled 
into  the  averages  made  up  for  the  purpose  of  regulatiog  tUa  duties  payable  upon  forei«ai  corn,  crain. 
met^l,  or  flour.--}  34.        • 

Section  35,  provides  for  the  eontiananee  in  office  of  the  present  comptrollers  aad  inspectors. 

//  retttmo  are  unfrres,  CotnptrolUr  to  lay  a  Statement  thereof  bef are  the  CommUtee  of  Privy  Couneil.— 
If  the  said  comptroller  of  corn  returns  shall  at  any  time  see  cause  to  bt'lieve  that  any  return  so  Ki  ha 
made  a»  aforesaid  to  any  such  insp.^euir  of  corn  returns  for  the  city  of  London,  or  for  any  other  such 
city  or  town  as  aforesaid,  is  fVaadulent  or  untrue,  the  said  comptroller  shall  and  he  is  hereby  required, 
with  all  convenient  axp^litton,  to  lay  before  the  Lords  of  the  said  commHtee  of  privy  council  a  state- 
ment of  the  grounds  of  such  his  belii3f;  and  if,  upon  consideration  of  any  such  staiemeot,  the  said  . 
Lords  of  the  said  commiaee  shall  direct  the  said  comptroller  to  omit  any  such  return  in  the  computa.  ' 
tion  of  such  aggregate  weekly  avaraae  price  as  aforesaid,  then  and  in  that  casa,  but  not  ot|terwis«, 
the  said  comptroller  of  corn  returns  shall  and  be  is  hereby  authorised  to  omit  any  auch  return  in  Lho 
compntation  of  such  aggregate  weekly  average  price.—}  36. 

Section  37,  enacts,  that  corn  dealers  having  mide  the  declaration  previous  to  this  Aot  shall  transmit 
returns  and  comply  with  the  rules  hereby  raquirad. 
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O&mptroUer  to  itaue  Direeliont  respMting  Inspection  of  Book*  of  fnopotior8.--Tbt  comptroller  of  corn 
Tiitams  fliaH  apd  he  is  hereby  nuthoriBed  from  liiue  to  linie,  in  pursuance  of  any  in^iructions  whicli 
>e  shall  receive  in  that  behalf  from  the  Lord*  of  lli«  iinid  roinmitti*e  of  privy  council  lo  i^eue  to  tho 
Mveral  inspeelnra  of  com  returns  nnyi^eTieral  or  special  directions  respecting;  the  inspection  by  any 
person  or  persons  of  the  books  so  directed  as  aforesaid  to  be  kept  l>y  every  smii  inRpectur  of  corn  re- 
turns ;  and  no  such  inspector  as  aforesaid  shall  perwil  or  snflVr  any  (lorson  to  infspect  any  surh  book, 
or  to  r>«ruse  or  transcribe  any  entry  therein,  except  in  compliance  witli  some  such  general  or  special 
directions  flrom  the  said  con>ptroller  of  com  returns  as  aforesatd.-^^  8»). 

Copy  of  the  Uut  Rotnm  to  ko  afizod  on  Jd%pk»t  Ploeo  on  —eh  Market  J)gy.^E*ieh  and  every  inspector 
of  corn  returns  shall  and  he  is  hereby  required  on  each  and  every  market  day  to  put  up  or  cause  to 
be  pot  ap  III  the  market  plare  of  Ibe  city  or  town  for  which  he  shall  be  appointed  inspector,  or  if  there 
sbali  be  no  nrarket  place  in  such  city  or  town,  theo  in  oomt  other  conapicuDUs  place  therein,  a  copy 
of  the  Iswt  return  made  by  him  to  the  comptroller  of  corn  returns,  nutitiin;;  the  nam<'f!  of  the  partios 
Vbo  may  have  sold  and  bought  the  sdid  corn ;  and  (>very  such  insi>ector  sh:ill  also  ajn^in  put  up  purh 
aeeouRt  on  the  market  day  immediately  following  that  on  which  it  shall  first  have  been  put  up,  in  ouRe 
the  same  shall  from  accident  or  any  other  cause  liave  been  reinovcd,  and  shnli  take  due  care  that  the 
Mme  shall  remain  up  for  public  inepectioo  until  a  new  account  for  the  ensuing  week  shall  have  been 
prepared  and  set  up.— ^  39. 

Sections  40,  and  41,  relale  to  the  payment  of  comptrollers  and  inspector*. 

PovUty  on  Com  Dealers  for  not  making  Declaratvms  or  liefurns.^lf  any  pcreon  who  is  hereby  re- 
quired to  make  and  deliver  the  declaration  or  declarations  herein -before  particularly  mentioned  and 
Mt  forth,  or  either  of  them,  ihnll  not  make  and  deliver  such  derlaration  ordetiaratidnHatthe  time,  and 
in  the  form  and  manner,  and  to  the  pcrjon  or  person^,  herein-before  directed  and  preiirribed  in  thnt 
behalf,  every  person  so  offending  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  SO/,  for  each  and  every  calender 
month  durine  which  he  shall  neclect  or  delav  to  make* and  deliver  any  such  derl.ir-iition  ;  and  if  any 
person  who  is  herein-before  required  to  make  any  reliim  to  any  such  Inspector  of  corn  returns  ns 
aforesaid  shall  not  make  such  returns  to  such  in^pecinr,  ut  the  time  and  in  the  form  and  innmier 
herein-before  directed  and  prescribed,  every  such  offender  shall  for  euch  his  offence  furftit  and  pay 
the  sum  of  201.—^  4S. 

Sections  43,  44.  aiid  49,  regard  the  recovery  and  application  of  penalties,  and  impose  a  fine,  not  ex* 
eeeding  10/.,  on  any  person,  lawfully  summoned  as  a  witness  touching  any  matter  of  fkct  under  this 
act,  who  refoses  to  attend  without  reasonable  excuse. 

Punishment  formnkinfr  f»lss3tHunis.— If  tkity  person  shall  make  any  false  and  fraudulent  statement 
In  any  such  return  as  lie  ii  herein-before  directed  and  required  to  make,  or  shall  falsely  and  wilfully 
Include,  or  procure  or  eause  to  be  included,  in  any  such  return,  any  British  corn  which  was  not  truly 
and  bona  iie  sold  or  bought  to,  by,  or  on  behalf  of  the  person  or  persons  in  any  such  return  mentioned 
In  that  behalf,  In  the  quantity  and  for  the  price  therein  staled  and  set  forth,  every  such  offender  shall 
be  and  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. — ^  46. 

^t  not  to  ajfoet  the  Praetiee  of  vteasuriog-  or  Privilefes  of  the  Citff  rf  London. — Nothing  in  this  act 
contained  ehall  extend  to  alter  the  present  practice  of  measuring  oorn,  or  any  of  the  articles  afore- 
said, to  be  shipped  from  or  to  be  landed  in  the  port  of  London,  but  that  the  same  shall  be  mens  tired  by 
the  sworn  meters  appointed  for  tiittt  purpose,-by  whose  certificate  the  searchers  or  other  proper  offi- 
cers of  hit  Majestr's  customs  are  hereby  empowered  and  required  to  certify  the  quantity  of  corn  or 
other  articles  as  «foresaid  so  shipped  or  landed  ;  and  tliat  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  extend 
to  lessen  or  take  away  the  riehta  and  privileges  of,  or  the  tolls  or  duties  dne  and  payable  to,  the 
mayor  and  c^iminonalty  and  citizens  of  the  ciiy  of  London,  or  to  thr>  iiiny(»r  of  the  said  city  for  the 
time  being,  or  to  take  away  tlie  privileges  of  any  persons  lawfoUy  deriving  title  from  or  under 
Uiem.— ^  47.    - 

Limitation  of  .^c/ums.— Actions  brought  or  eoinmenced  under  this  act  nnist  be  within  three  months 
after  the  matter  or  thing  done.  Defendants  may  plead  the  general  issue;  and  if  Judgment  be  given 
afaiut  the  plalntiiT,  defendants  shall  have  treble  costo.— ^  46. 

We  have,  in  the  previoos  parte  of  this  article,  sufficiently  illustrated  the  impolicy, 
generally  apealung,  of  imposing  duties  on  the  importation  of  corn ;  but  bei^idea  tho  objections 
Ihat  may  be  made  lo  all  duties  of  this  sort,  from  their  tendency  to  force  up  average  prices, 
and  to  render  exportation  in  abundant  years  impossible,  the  duty  notr  existing  in  tins 
country  is  liable  to  some  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  peculiar  to  itseIC  From  the  way 
in  which  it  is  graduated,  it  introduces  t  new  element  of  uncertainty  into  every  transaction 
connected  with  the  com  trade ;  producing  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  merchant  to 
import,  and  of  the  foreigner  to  raise  com  for  our  markets.  Suppose  a  merchant  commissions 
a  cargo  of  wheat  when  the  price  is  at  71«.  a  quarter;  in  the  event  of  the  price  declining 
only  3^.,  or  to  688.,  the  duty  will  rise  from  ^s»  8(2.  to  l&t.  Qd.\  so  that  if  the  merchant 
brings  the  groin  to  market,  he  will  realise  138.  8dL  a  quarter  less  than  he  expected,  and  108. 
lees  than  he  would  have  done  had  there  been  no  duty,  or  the  duty  been  constant ! 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  present  scale  of  duties  is  injurious 
to  the  merchant  when  pricea  are  fidling,  and  when  importation  is  consequently  either 
unnecessary  or  of  less  advantage,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  advantageous  to  him 
when  prices  are  rising,  and  when  the  public  interests  require  that  importation  should  bo 
encouraged :  but  the  prices  in  the  view  of  the  merchant  when  he  gives  an  order,  are  usually 
tueh  aa  he  supposes  will  yiekl  a  fair  profit;  and  if  tlicy  riite,  this  rise  would,  supposing  the 
duty  to  be  constant,  yield  such  an  extra  profit  as  would  of  itself  induce  him  to  increase  his 
importation  to  the  utmost  If  it  were  possible  to  devise  a  system  that  would  diininii>h  the 
lomes  of  the  roerchanta  engaged  in  unfavourable  speculations,  by  making  a  proportional 
f  deduction  from  the  extiaordioary  gsins  of  those  whose  speculations  turn  out  to  be  unusually 
successful,  something,  periiape,  might  be  found  to  say  in  its  &vour.  But  the  system  we 
have  been  considering  proceeds  on  quite  opposite  principles :  its  eflect  is  not  to  dimiiiiah 
risks,  but  to  increase  them ;  it  adds  to  the  loss  resulting  from  an  unsuccessful,  and  lo 
the  profit  reeulting  from  a  successful,  speculation ! 

It  would,  therefore,  seem,  that  if  a  duty  is  to  be  imposed,  one  that  is  constant  is  preferable 
to  one  that  fluctuates.  When  the  duty  in  constant,  all  cla8.se3,  fhmici^  as  well  as  mtTchantu, 
an  awaiasf  its  amounti  and  can  prsvionsly  calculate  the  extent  of  its  inHucnce.    But  the 
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account  In  writing,  sipfied  with  their  names  respectively,  of  the  amount  of  each  and  every  parcel  oC 
each  respertive  sort  of  Rritinh  corn  bo  by  them  respectively  bought  during  the  week  ending  on  aa^ 
including  the  day  next  preceding  such  first  market  day  as  aforesaid,  with  the  price  thereof,  and^iy 
what  weigiit  or  meafiiire  the  same  was  so  bought  by  theiu,  with  the  names  of  the  sellers  of  each  of  tha 
said  parcels  respectively,  with  the  names  of  the  person  or  persons,  if  aay  other  than  the  person 
makiiiK  such  return,  for  or  on  account  of  whom  the  same  was  so  bougtit  and  sold ;  and  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  for  any  snth  Inspector  of  com  returns  to  deliver  to  any  pecyoi^paking  or  tendering 
any  such  return  a  notice  In  writing,  requiring  him  or  her  to  declare  and  set  forth  therein  where  and 
by  whom  and  in  what  manner  any  such  British  com  was  dellverud  to  hiiu  or  her;  and  every  person 
to  whom  any  such  notice  shall  be  delivered  sholl  and  he  or  she  l«  hereby  required  lo  erouply  therewtiim 
and  to  declare  and  set  forth  in  such  his  or  her  return,  or  in  a  separate  siatemeut  in  writing,  the  several 
particulars  nforesAld.— ^  27. 

Tnspector  nol  to  inclnde  Returns  mUil  h§  ktu  ateertmintd  tkatth»  PsrsetM  naking  tkem  hav  Uken  th$ 
Declaration  required. — No  inspector  of  corn  returns  shall  include,  tn  the  return  so  lo  bt  made  by  them 
as  nfi)resaid  to  the  comptroller  of  corn  retarns,  any  account  of  sales  or  piirebases  qf  eom,  unless  such 
inspector  shall  have  received  satisfactory  proof  that  the  parson  or  persons  tendering  such  accoanM 
hath  made  the  declaration  hereto'beforc  required,  and  hath  delivered  the  same  to  the  mayor  or  chief 
roai^istrate  or  to  some  Justice  of  the  peace  of  the  city  or  town  for  which  such  inspector  shall  be  so 
appointed  lo  act,  or  to  some  Justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  riding,  or  division  In  which  auch  city 
or  town  is  situate.—^  98w 

Inspector  to  euler  Rtturna.madt  to  him  in  a  Book,  4'^-— Every  Inspector  of  com  returns  shall  duly  and 
regulitrly  enter,  in  a  book  to  be  by  him  provided  and  ke|>t  foe  that  purpose,  the  several  accounts  of  the 
quantities  and  prices  of  corn  returned  to  him  bv  such  perjions  respectively  as  aforesaiJ;  and  every 
such  inspector  of  corn  returns  for  the  city  of  London,  and  for  the  several  other  cities  and  towns  afure? 
said,  shall  in  each  and  every  week  returu  to  the  comptrnller  of  corn  returns  an  account  of  the  weekly 
quantities  and  prices  of  the  several  sorts  of  Oriiish  ctirji  8olJ  in  the  city  or  town  f»r  which  lie  is 
appointed  inspector,  nccordmip  to  the  returns  so  made  to  him  ns  aformnid,  and  in  such  form  us  shall 
be  from  time  to  time  t>rt>8cribed  and  directed  by  the  paid  cotupi  roller  of  corn  returns;  and  the  sa  id 
returns  shall  be  so  made  to  the  said  comptroller  f'y  the  inspector  of  corn  returns  for  thechy  of  I/sndon 
on  Friday  in  each  week,  and  by  the  inspector  of  corn  return;*  for  the  several  other  cities  and  towns  as 
aforesaid  within  3  days  next  af\er  the  first  market  day  holdcn  in  each  and  every  week  in  any  such 
•city  or  town. — J  20. 

jSrera^e  Prieeg  to  be  made  vp  and  puhtuhed  erery  HVeJb.— The  avernpe  prices  of  all  British  com,  by 
which  the  rate  and  amount  of  the  sajd  diiiies  *hall  be  rejrulaierl,  sliall  l»e  made  np  and  computed  on 
ThuraJay  in  each  and  every  week  iu  manner  following;  (that  Is  to  say,)  the  said  comptroller  of  corn 
returns  shall  on  such  Tbursdav  In  each  week,  from  the  returns  received  by  him  during  the  week 
next  preceding,  ending  on  and  including  the  Saturday  in  such  preceding  week,  add  together  the  total 
quantities  of  each  sort  of  Drilish  corn  respectively  appearing  by  snch  returns  to  have  been  sold,  and 
the  total  prices  for  which  the  same  shall  thereby  appear  to  have  b?en  sold,  and  shall  divide  the  amonnt 
of  such  total  prices  respectively  by  the  amount  of  such  total  quantities  of  each  sort  of  British  corn 
respectively,  and  the  sum  produccd'thereby  shull  be  added  to  the  nutnn  in  like  manner  produced  In  the 
5  weeks  laiiuediately  precediug  the  same,  and  the  amount  of  such  sum?  so  added  shall  be  divided  by 
6,  and  the  sum  thereby  given  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  agj^regnte  average  price  of  each 
such  sort  of  British  corn  rcspeclivelv,  for  the  purpose  of  rcguhilng  and  ascertaining  the  rate  and 
amount  of  the  said  duties :  and  the  siild  cnmpiroller  of  corn  return*  slmll  canse  such  aggregate  weekly 
averages  to  be  published  in  the  next  succeeding  Hazette,  and  sliaM  on  Thursday  in  each  week  trans- 
mit a  certificate  of  such  aggregate  averase  prices  of  each  sort  of  British  corn  to  tJie  collector  or  other 
chief  otftcer  of  the  customs  at  each  of  the  several  ports  of  the  United  Kinirdom;  and  the  rate  and 
amount  of  the  duties  lo  be  paid  under  the  provkbns  of  this  act  shall  from  time  to  time  be  regulated 
and  governed  at  each  of  tho  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  respectively  by  the  asgregate  average  pricx*t 
of  Briiit;h  corn  at  the  time  of  the  entry  for  home  consumption  of  any  corn,  grain,  meal,  or  Hour  charge* 
able  with  any  such  duur,  as  such  agsresato  average  prices  shill  apixjar  and  be  stated  In  the  last  of 
such  ceriificutee  as  aforesaid  which  shall  have  been  received  as  aforesaid  by  the  collector  or  other 
chief  officer  of  customs  at  such  port.—}  30. 

Jloto  Quantities  of  Corn  are  to  be  computed. — In  the  returns  so  to  be  mai^  as  aforesaid  to  the  comp* 
Iroller  of  corn  returns,  and  in  the  publications  so  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  London  (.tuzette, 
and  in  the  certi/icate  so  to  be  transmitted  by  the  said  coni])lroner  of  corn  r^f  nrns  lo  such  collectors  or 
other  chief  ollicers  of  the  customs  as  aforesaid,  ihequaniiti.'s  of  each  sort  of  British  corn  respectively 
shall  be  computed  and  set  forth  by,  according,  and  with  reference  to  the  imperial  standard  gal- 
lon.—J  31. 

Comptroller  may  «"«  the  present  ^^veratres.^JJnXW  a  sufBciont  number  of  weekly  reluVns  shall  h^vs 
bf?en  received  by  the  said  comptroller  of  corn  returns  under  thU>  act,  to  aff»rd  such  agsrccate  average 
prices  of  British  corn  as  aforesaid,  the  weekly  avsrage  prices  of  BritUh  «»rn  published  by  him  imra  - 
diaicly  before  the  p  is^lng  of  (his  act  shall  by  him  be  used  and  r.jferred  to  in  making  such  calculations 
as  aforesaid,  in  such  and  the  same  manner  as  if  the  same  had  been  made  up  and  taken  under  and  in 
pursuance  oTthis  act.— $  M. 

^Vhat  shall  he  deemed  British  Com,—k\\  comor  grain,  the  produce  of  the  Unitnd  Kingdom,  shall  h« 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  British  corn  for  the  purposes  of  this  act.— J  53. 

Provisions  of  this  Art  aiaii  be  applied  to  any  T\}tm  in  the  United  Ki/tfi^dom.—Fnr  the  purpose  of  ascer* 
taining  the  average  price  of  com  and  grain  sold  within  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, it  sh.ill  and  mav  be  lawful  *»r  his  Majesty,  by  any  order  or  orders  to  be  by  him  made,  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  to  direct  that  the  provisions  of  this  act,  so  far  as  regards  lite 
appointment  of  inspectors  and  the  making  of  weekly  returns,  shull  be  applicable  to  any  cities  or  towns 
within  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  which  shall  be  named  in  any  such  order  or 
orders  in  council :  Proviiled  always,  that  the  returns  so  received  from  such  towns  shall  not  be  admitled 
into  the  averages  made  up  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  duties  payable  upon  foreign  corn,  grain, 
meal,  or  flour.— J  34. 

Section  35,  provides  for  the  continiianr^)  in  office  of  the  present  comptrollers  and  inspectors. 

If  retnm*  are  untrne,  OomptrolUr  to  lap  a  Statement  the.re.>f  brfore  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council.— 
If  the  said  comptroller  of  corn  returns  shnil  at  any  time  see  cause  to  believe  that  any  return  so  to  hn 
made  as  aforesaid  to  any  such  insp(*eU)r  of  corn  returns  for  the  city  of  London,  or  for  any  other  such 
city  or  town  as  aforesaid,  is  IVaodulent  or  untrue,  the  said  comptroller  ehall  and  he  is  hereby  required, 
with  all  convenient  expedition,  to  lay  before  the  l»rds  of  the  said  committee  of  privy  council  a  state- 
ment of  the  grounds  of  such  his  heliof ;  and  if,  upon  consideration  of  any  such  statement,  the  said  . 
Lords  of  the  said  commiuee  ahall  direct  the  said  comptroller  to  nmll  any  such  return  in  the  computa-  ' 
lion  of  such  a^gre^ate  weekly  average  price  as  aforesaid,  then  and  in  that  case,  bat  not  otherwise, 
the  said  comptroller  of  corn  returns  shall  and  he  is  hereby  auihorised  to  omit  any  auch  return  iu  lim 
computation  of  auch  aggregate  weekly  average  price.—}  36. 

flection  37,  enacts,  that  corn  dealers  having mide  the  declaration  previous  to  this  Att  ahaU  trananit 
returns  and  comply  with  ths  rulea  hereby  requirvd. 
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Comptroller  to  itme  IHreeiion»  mp»ethijf  fiupeetion  of  Bookt  of  Inspodora.—Tht  comptroller  of  corn 
Tifturnf  ahall  apd  be  if  hereby  authorued  froui  time  to  time,  in  purstiaiice  of  any  iiii^tructions  wtiicli 
>fl  shall  receive  in  that  behalf  from  the  Lords  of  the  B:iid  coinmiiiee  of  privy  cniincil  to  Ueue  to  tho 
Mveral  inapectora  of  corn  returns  any  getreral  or  specini  directions  respecting  the  inRperlion  by  any 
person  or  persons  of  the  books  so  directed  as  aforesaid  to  be  Icept  by  every  such  inspector  of  corn  re- 
lurns  ;  and  no  such  inspector  as  aforesaid  shall  permit  or  suffer  any  person  to  inspect  any  8uch  booir, 
or  to  peruse  or  transcribe  any  entry  th(>rein,  except  in  compliance  with  some  such  general  or  special 
direetions  firom  the  said  comptroller  of  com  returns  as  aforesaid. — $  8S. 

Copy  of  the  laH  RUun  to  bt  o&tod  o%  Mai^ket  Haco  on  eocK  Market  Z^cy.^Eaeh  and  every  inspector 
of  corn  returns  shall  and  he  is  hereby  required  on  each  and  every  market  day  Xo  put  up  or  cause  to 
te  pat  Bp  in  the  maiicet  place  of  kbe  cUy  or  town  fbt  which  he  shall  be  appointed  inspector,  or  if  there 
shall  be  no  market  place  in  such^ity  or  town,  then  in  some  other  conatiicunus  place  therein,  a  copy 
of  the  laet  return  made  by  him  to  the  comptroller  of  corn  returns,  oniiitins  the  nanio^  of  the  parties 
Who  may  have  sold  and  boufrht  the  said  corn;  and  every  such  inspector  %\v.\\\  nlso  again  put  up  such 
account  on  the  market  day  immediately  follDwliig  that  on  which  it  shall  first  have  been  put  up,  in  case 
the  same  shall  from  accident  or  any  other  cause  have  been  relnoved,  and  shall  take  due  care  that  the 
fame  shall  remain  up  for  public  inepeetion  until  a  new  account  for  the  ensuing  week  shall  have  been 
prepared  and  set  up.—^  39. 

Sections  40,  and  41,  relate  to  the  payment  of  comptrollers  and  inqiectors. 

PewUty  0%  Com  Dealers  for  not  making"  Declarations  or  Retvm$.-^\f  any  person  who  Is  hereby  re- 
quired to  make  and  deUver  tlw  declaration  or  declarations  hereln-befure  particularly  mentioned  and 
net  forth,  or  either  of  them,  iball  not  make  and  deliver  suoh  declaration  or  declarationflatthe  time,  and 
m  the  form  and  manner,  and  to  the  person  or  parens,  herein-foefore  directed  nnd  pre^rribcd  in  thut 
behalf,  every  person  so  offundlng  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  SOf.  fbr  each  and  every  calender 
month  during  which  he  shall  nejtiect  or  delav  to  make  and  deliver  any  such  declnralion  ;  and  if  any 
person  who  is  herein-before  required  to  make  any  retum  to  any  such  inspector  of  roin  returns  as 
aforesaid  eball  not  make  such  returns  to  such  inifpecfor,  ut  the  time  nnd  in  the  form  and  innnner 
liereln-before  directed  end  prescribed,  every  such  offender  shall  for  such  bis  offence  forfeit  and  pay 
Che  sum  of  201.—^  4S. 

Sections  43, 44,  ainl  49,  regard  tiie  recovery  and  application  of  penalties,  and  impose  a  ffno,  not  ex* 
eeeding  I(U.,  on  any  person,  lawfully  summoned  as  a  witness  touching  any  matter  of  f)ict  under  this 
act,  who  refhses  to  attend  without  reasonable  excuse. 

Pvwiahment  forvtakkng  false  Rotuma.—U  »ny  person  shall  make  any  false  and  fraudulent  statement 
In  any  such  return  as  he  ie  burein-before  directed  and  required  to  mnke,  or  shall  fiilsely  and  wilfully 
Include,  or  procure  or  cause  to  be  included,  in  any  such  return,  any  British  com  which  was  not  truly 
And  bo%&  lie  sold  or  bought  to,  by,  or  on  behalf  of  the  person  or  persons  in  any  such  return  mentioned 
In  that  behalf,  tn  the  quantity  ana  for  the  price  therein  stated  and  set  forth,  every  such  offiender  sliall 
be  and  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  roisderoeanor.— ^  46u 

Jlet  not  to  affect  the  PraetUs  sf  measuring  or  Privilegee  of  the  City  tf  £oiid<nt.--Nothinp  in  this  act 
contained  shall  extend  to  alter  the  present  practice  of  measuring  corn,  or  any  of  the  articles  afnre- 
•aid,  to  be  shipped  from  or  to  be  landed  in  the  port  of  London,  but  that  the  same  shall  he  measured  by 
the  sworn  meters  appointed  ftir  that  purpose,  by  whose  certificate  the  searclters  or  other  proper  offi- 
cers of  his  Majesty's  customs  are  hereby  einpowered  and  required  to  certify  the  quantity  of  corn  or 
other  articles  as  amresaid  so  ehipped  or  landed  ;  and  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  extend 
to  lessen  or  take  away  the  rights  and  privileges  of,  or  the  tolls  or  duties  due  and  payable  to,  the 
mayor  and  comraonftlty  and  cUixens  of  the  oi(y  of  London,  or  to  the  mayor  of  the  said  city  for  the 
time  being,  or  to  take  away  the  pririlegea  of  any  persons  lawfully  deriving  title  from  or  under 
tliem.— $  47.    ^ 

LAmiia&on  of  .^itfifs.— Actions  brought  or  commenced  under  this  act  must  be  within  three  months 
after  the  ntatter  or  thins  done.  Defendants  may  plead  the  general  issue ;  and  if  Judgment  be  given 
afatnat  the  plaintidr,  defendants  shall  have  treble  coste.-^  46. 

We  have,  in  the  previotw  parts  of  thia  article,  sufficiently  illustrated  the  impolicy, 
generally  speaking,  of  imposing  duties  on  the  importation  of  corn ;  hut  beiiides  the  objections 
that  may  be  made  to  all  duties  of  this  sort,  from  their  tendency  to  force  up  average  prices, 
and  to  lender  exportation  in  abundant  years  impossible,  the  duty  notv  existing  in  this 
country  is  liable  to  some  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  peculiar  to  itsel£  From  the  way 
in  which  it  is  graduated,  it  introduces  a  new  element  of  uncertainty  into  every  transaction 
connected  with  the  com  trade ;  producing  a  di^clination  on  the  part  of  the  merchant  to 
import,  and  of  the  foreigner  to  raise  com  for  our  markets.  Suppose  a  merchant  commissions 
a  cargo  of  wheat  when  the  price  is  at  71«.  a  quarter;  in  the  event  of  the  price  declining 
only  d«.,  or  to  685.,  the  duty  will  rise  from  0«.  ^  to  16.'?.  ^d.\  so  that  if  the  merchant 
brings  the  grain  to  market,  he  will  realise  13«.  8dL  a  quarter  less  than  he  expected,  and  10«. 
less  than  he  would  have  done  had  there  boai  no  duty,  or  the  duty  been  constant ! 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  present  scale  of  duties  is  Lnjurions 
to  the  merchant  when  pfices  are  foiling,  and  when  importation  is  consequently  either 
unnecessary  or  of  less  advantage,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  ailvantageous  to  him 
when  prices  are  rising,  and  when  the  public  interests  require  that  importation  should  be 
encouraged :  but  the  prices  in  the  view  of  the  merchant  when  he  gives  an  order,  are  usually 
•ueh  as  he  supposes  will  yield  a  fair  profit ;  and  if  they  riwe,  this  rise  would,  supposing  the 
duty  to  be  constant,  yield  such  an  extra  profit  as  would  of  itself  induce  him  to  increase  his 
importation  to  the  utmost  If  it  were  possil»lo  to  devise  a  system  that  would  diminitih  the 
losses  of  the  merchants  engaged  in  uniavourable  speculations,  by  making  a  proportional 
I  deduction  from  the  extraordinary  gains  of  those  whose  speculations  turn  out  to  be  unusually 
•ucceaeful,  something,  perhaps,  might  be  found  to  say  in  its  fevour.  But  the  system  we 
have  been  considering  proceeds  on  quite  opposite  principles :  its  effect  is  not  to  diminish 
risks,  but  to  increase  them ;  it  adds  to  the  loss  resulting  from  an  unsuccessful,  and  to 
the  profit  reeuiting  from  a  successful,  speculation ! 

It  would,  therefore,  seem,  that  if  a  duty  is  to  be  imposed,  one  that  is  constant  is  preferable 
to  one  that  fluctuates.  When  the  duty  \»  constant,  all  cla&ses,  farmers  as  well  as  merchants, 
are  awaiaof  ita  amount,  and  can  praviously  calculate  the  extent  of  'sU  influence.    But  the 
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IV. — Current  Prices  of  Grain,  Seeds,  &c.  per  Imperial  Quarter.    London,  7tli  of  October,  1833. 


Britidb 

FerQiww 
ter. 

Fenicik 

Fm. 
Per  Qr. 

loRnwi. 
Peri^r. 

Wbeat,E«ex,K«nt,«iidSu&lk,oUi»l     • 

54  to  56 

Wheat,   Dantsle  and   KobJiOierg,   ftoeet 

•.        «. 

«.        «. 

do.                do.                 while 

aa-62 

hifh  nixed       . 

66  toffi 

18  to  50 

do.                 do.            Mwred    • 

51—63 

do.lp»laUe<    . 

56-56 

4i>  — 48 

df».                 do.                   wfaito 

65  —  69 

do.  r«d  aixed      • 

68-66 

36-40 

Norfolk  and  LinoJmhtns  oU 

47  —  54 

Stettin      . 

0-    0 

0—0 

Nnrllnjtnberlind,  Bvrwiek,  aod  Seofcfa,  da  • 

50-54 

DanUb     .... 

6-    0 

n-ae 

Galir»>-  and  IJniaHck,  fPbile  and  nJ 

46-48 

62<r6e 

0—    0 

Cork  aiKl  Yowhal                  do.       • 

46—48 

Zc*l«Mi«dBnb«Bt      . 

0-  e 

0—    0 

DhUIo,  Watarford,  and  Clound,  do. 

46—48 

^^^•^•'^  ^  v      ;  ,.. 

46-49 

22-n 

Rye,  New                  .          .          . 

B«riey,  Kent,  Eiwi,  Norfolk,  ant  SiiflMk»  Mir       • 

S4-36 
32^35 

45-48. 

0—    0 

Linooinibir*.  and  Yorksliire            do. 

0—    0 

ArdviBSiJ* 

8!»-  40 

0—    0 

•taiiMd  and  griudiuc  •          •         do.        • 

27-30 

T««an,«ed 

6S-MI 

0-    0 

0—0 

Cauda     • 

SS  — 6: 

41-56 

Malt,  Ea!i«x,  Norfolk,  and  Suflblk      - 

Kinnion  and  Win       .... 

andywjrfiii^*        .'         .        7*l!buld 

50  —  60 

Spat.i«h,ioft        . 

56 '•ej 

«-    0 

63-65 

BMkorbnnk     • 

32-34 

0—    0 

19  -  21 

lodteDcora 
RyiV  BaltiQ,  dried 

31-36 
80  —  82 

•  -    0 
0-  0 

90-22 

do.       uodried       - 

81-32 

a  — 94 

94-26 

23  —  24 

and  R&a,  aellUv      • 

0-    0 

0-    0 

Dundaik.   Newiy,  awi  BctfajL  potato,  Bl«.  to 
iE..6«t           .          .                     .   fted 

18-20 

do.  criodinc       -      »    • 

0—    0 

0-    0 

naBi.b    d'       -         .          . 

0—    0 

0-    0 

19-21 

0«to,Duicb  brew  and  thick        • 

II  -SS 

14—  16 

Limerick,  Sligo,  and  Wtatport,           •    fnd 

IS -30 

Diaiih 

16-  19 

II—  12 

do.        .                     .          .  potato 

20 -2Z 

FrinlaodbrwrMdthtek  • 

to  — 21 

0-   0 

Y<.uKhal,andCbiiBMl    \wUita 
Oalway 

17-  19 

R^»iaB        - 

Bf)-21 

0-    0 

19  —  21 
1«  — 20 

lktt.,fick^         . 

•man         .           .          . 

32-34 

0—    0 

2i—    9 
23-94 

Bcaoa,  bck,  Be«r 

29-32 
34  —  36 

Pc«»,  wh.ie,  boib«        .          .    ■      . 

0—    0 
42-45 

0—    0 
92-85 

harrow  aad  mtXi,  now                               • 

83-35 

gny  or  hec 
Tarea,  (duly  lOiJ 

0-0 

0—    0 

do           ^oW           ... 

37  —  39 

0-    0 

0—    0 

I^boillnc 

44  —  46 

Flour,  Dajaiciwrbttvel 

0—    0 

0—0 

„      bog,  grey,  a»l  maple     .          .          .          - 

38—42 

▲oMriea^Mardo. 

0-    6 

21  -t» 

Turn    •        * 

Flour,BnKti«b,pernckofiSOlk   . 

40-44 
42-45 

dow^awMl,  dD.       . 

0—   0 

26-  2S 

do.       Aoe        do.   • 

46  —  50 

X.  «.      L.   fc 

ScoidiudNortbCoaiibT      • 

41  -43 

Iriab 

41—44 
0—    0 
0^—0 

'^^       do.       enwlBg^perberrd     -          -06-00 

Unseed  cake  (duty  9tf^percwt),  per  ton           •     7    0—90 

Rape  cake  (dutvfa.pwcw1.)k  do.          -          -410-415 

Ctoreiteed,  rrd  (dot?  «0i  per  cmt.\  p*r  tea     -     «  10  -   3    6 

^  white  (/«Hy90i.|torcwurd*         -     «  M  -    3  IP 

5ke."Mr  1.0M  of  8  Ibi.  each.  UL  to  tiL  Ifti. 
Cloveneed,  old  Enclnh  irhite,  per  cwt.      • 

do.        red         do.             •           • 
foreigH  white     de. 
do.      red         do.             .           . 
naw  Englidi  white,  dow 
doT       nd      do. 

86  —  62 
46-56 
56-66 
62-64 
56  —  66 
40  —  56 

TrBlbn,Bew    ■         •         •    do.           .         . 

M-80 

lUpowed,  cnnhinc.  sew.  rw  laa(,2«.  to  881. 

' 

eaker?Brtnn.4tl<kto«. 

v.— Account  of  the  (^nanttty  of  Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour  enorted,  and  of  Foreign  Wheat  and  Wheal 
Flour  imported,  tn  the  following  Yeari  (Wincheeter  Measure). 


,tmn. 

WhMlaod 

Fionr 
txpgrted. 

Floor 
Imported. 

T« 

Wheat  a«l 

ForeiffB 
WbcMand 

Boor 
•eVorW. 

Tean. 

Wheal  and 

Ploar 
•sported. 

.sasd 

Flour 
ill^1erl.d. 

Encland. 

«» 

Qn. 

£turla»l. 

^ 

qn. 

Ot  Brit:\in. 

«^ 

lto90 

1697 

14,609 

400 

1732 

202,058 

1766 

161.939 

1«M 

6,(<:.7 

845 

1738 

427,199 

7 

1767 

5,071 

497,905 

ir>99 

557 

486 

1734 

498,196 

6 

1768 

7,4.13 

349,268 

1700 

49.056 

6 

1733 

153,343 

9 

1769 

49,899 

4,378 

1701 

98,.W4 

I 

1736 

118,170 

16 

1770 

75,449 

84 

i7oa 

90.230 

1737 

461,609 

89 

mi 

10,069 

9^10 

1708 

166.615 

00 

1738 

560,590 

% 

1779 

6,959 

93,474 

1704 

90,318 

s 

1739 

279,619 

6,423 

1773 

7,6.17 

56,857 

1705 

96.185 

1740 

54,390 

7,568 

1774 

13.928 

989.149 

1700 

18S,33« 

77 

1741 

45.417 

40 

1775 

91,037 

360,9518 

1707 

74,155 

1742 

293,260 

1 

1776 

210.664 

90,.'i78 

1708 

83,406 

86 

1748 

871,431 

S 

1777 

87.686 

933,323 

1709 

169,080 

1,552 

1744 

231,984 

9 

1778 

141,070 

106,394 

1710 

13.924 

400 

1745 

821,839 

0 

1779 

222,261 

5,039 

1711 

76,919 

174« 

130,6^6 

1780 

294,059 

8,915 

J7I9 

145,191 

1747 

966,907 

1781 

103,021 

159.866 

171.1 

176,2*7 

1748 

543,387 

sas 

1782 

145,152 

80,695 

1714 

171,821 

10 

1749 

699,049 

3J« 

1783 

51,943 

584,183 

1715 

166,490 

1750 

947,602 

279 

1784 

89,288 

916,947 

1716 

74,926 

1751 

661,416 

8 

1785 

132,685 

110,863 

1717 

22,954 

175S 

429,279 

1786 

205.4f»6 

51,463 

1718 

71.800 

1758 

299.609 

1787 

190,536 

5d,339 

1719 

127,762 

80 

1754 

356,970 

901 

17K8 

82,971 

148,710 

1720 

a3,084 

at.  RHteie. 

17i59 

140,014 

112,656 

1721 

81,6,13 

1755 

987,466 

1790 

80.H92 

929.557 

17W 

178,880 

1756 

102,759 

5 

1791 

70,628 

4e9,058 

1723 

157,720 

1757 

11,545 

141, .'(69 

1792 

.     300/Z78 

622,417 

1724 

»45,865 

148 

1758 

9,234 

90,353 

1793 

76.629 

490,.'ra6 

1725 

204,413 

13 

17.-^9 

227  A»  I 

162 

1794 

155,048 

327,9ua 

1726 

112,183 

17M) 

S'A«14 

3 

17P5 

1H,8.19 

313,793 

1727 

30,315 

1761 

441.956 

1796 

2i.679 

P79,2C0 

1728 

3,817 

74,574 

1764 

2i-5,.?S5 

56 

1797 

.M.523 

4fl,7T*7 

1729 

18.993 

40,315 

1763 

42'.J,5,'>M 

72 

1798 

59,7^2 

3Pf%721 

17.W 

93.<»n 

70 

1764 

896,K57 

1 

1799 

39.,169 

463,185 

1731 

130,095 

4 

1765 

167,126 

104^7 

1800 

99,013 

1,964^ 
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VI.— Aceonnt  •peclfying  the  Total  Quantities  of  all  Sorts  of  Grain  imported  into  Great  Britain,  from 
different  Countries,  in  each  Year,  from  loOl  to  1825,  lK»ih  inclusive ;  the  Averape  Quantity  of  all 
Sorts  of  Grain,  and  the  Average  Quantity  of  each  particular  Species  uf  Grain,  as  Wheat,  Rye,  Bar- 
ley,  &c.,  imported  in  each  of  ihe  above  Years,  from  each  different  Country,  in  Winchester  Quartern. 


■. 

Other 

!.«. 

RiMiA. 

SwBdm 

and 
Norwix 

Den- 
nurk. 

PniMia. 

Oer. 

Ths 
Ncther- 

LUMk. 

Fnuiee 

and 
South  61 
Eurojw. 

CoitBd 

AoMnca. 

Bh(i«h 

>lorth 

Amahcan 

Colonin. 

FortJgu 
Couuirie>. 
l.o(M.tD 
and  Fn» 
Corn. 

IreUnd. 

rsoi 

fi0t,65«'26,.T75 

7,088 

663.584*  699,340' 851,330 

8,338 

372.151 

67,734 

10,071 

900 

woa 

12,870  I0,9fil 

S,88i!  377,984!  151,363'  103,194 

2,832 

80.h20 

75.172 

856 

467,067 

•       1803 

lfl,448i       540 

8,619 

171,061   r61,l47|   81,7:8 

1,565 

109,833 

43,245 

1,78. 

313,5*8 

1804 

8,215'  19,931 

31,0-29 

531.361  138,!=!10  170,977 

lf.8 

4.351 

31,214 

4,570 

310,9.8 

1805 

173,8741  25,859 

52.5^37 

702,605  136,146    72,516 

9,794 

13,475 

2,250 

8.511 

.306.923 

1606 

57,410     — 

10,2»4 

»0,040'  108,581 1    29,949 

3,790 

79,906 

9,501 

5,613 

406.947 

1807 

6,183       110 

74,059 

2a,»90 

141,537  237,523 

32,113 

350,806 

97,693 

ib,y9b 

4t)3.406 

»       1806 

8,fift4        195 

l,h0fl 

— 

39,998  i    18,137 

11,736 

13,206 

91,506 

12,2;f6 

6.')6.770 

1809 

14,0WI    2.S1S 

9,027 

2,015 

169,6J5  Sa8,5^2 

80,848 

172,878 

23,737 

20,848 

933,658 

1810 

66.809  67,961 

l32,iN7 

316,224 

255,475' 436,2bO 

241,345 

98,301 

25,938 

28.465 

632.819 

1811 

49,597'  40,391 

45,127 

97,»W0 

2,429|     - 

5,167 

18,097 

440 

15,934 

4.W.1S9 

1813 

128,437  14,919 

52,.3()a 

9,063 

619             9 

454 

11.524 

93,774 

17.970 

eoo,268 

1813 

64.938,71,629 

58,872 

133,907 

125,156      — 

— 

1,098 

1 

10,112 

977.164 

1814 

9,7fi0  30.W6I    18,.3.')6 

1S6,211 

IW.sOl' 490,009 

170,596 

3 

8 

7,476 

812,bf»5 

1815 

1,443 

626       9,250 

19,42^ 

35,279  135,778 

79,051 

45,586 

35 

6.600 

821. ly3 

1816 

2i,19S 

660!    14,874 

94,791 

W,  157*  118,018 

1,189 

7,209 

3 

4.077 

873,8f.5 

1817 

405,933 

1,1(,6  149,012 

411,917 

253.408  191,141 

35,.'»72 

316,364 

25,876 

8,016 

C9(».809 

1818 

676,793 

2.455  342,213 

829,616 

571, f?64i  761,874 

92,»UI 

187,576 

56,617 

8.740 

I.'i07,h5l 

1819 

543,55lf   2,255  123,638 

323,3r.O 

235.076  193.029 

218,215 

47,6M 

14,2.->7 

6,484 

9t37,86l 

1850 

372,169  13.492,  147,.'»95 

3.%6,28S 

218,71  It   78.81^ 

12,917 

91,099 

40.b98 

9,8fr9 

1.417,120 

1821 

28,445 



26,778 

39,258 

51,540     19,964 

102 

38,4b8    40,916 

12,103 

1,^22.816 

1822 

22,010 

«>. 

15,045 

28,745;    21,5'J8i     3,024 

741 

6,242t   93,439 

5,000  l,0f):?,0h9| 

l»i3 

14«568 

— . 

6,' 48 

8,7431     4,(^35      J,W»6 

102 

4,237         109 

10,303:1, .''2b,  1531 

1824 

14,500 

2,858  10G,99S 

76.760  231,430  132,160 

1,395 

33,872r        891 

9,154 

1,634,034 

1825 

»,805 

4,284  248,282 

217,8361372.839!   G3,954 

499 

12,903 1   95,059 

15,227 

2,203,963 

Annual      ") 

avcratteofl 
the  above  ( 

i]:,'jO« 

14,397 

67,847 

338.584 

171,103 

158,078 

37,933 

80,713 

95,697 

10,363 

665,968 

Sj  years    J 

^ 

Aonoal     ^ 

avera/e  of  1 
ditto  lor     1 

'^ML77 

9,576 

16,3^ 

157,359 

58,103 

96,817 

94,649 

74,094 

94,663 

4,836 

187,438 

vrhent       J 

Do.  ry^ 

i'.'-f.S 

990 

1,123 

5,689 

5.189 

1,690 

993 

9,341 

_. 

1,438 

253 

Do.  barley 

7  [12 

987 

18,y08 

18,718 

94,839      9,500 

1,097 

31 

51 

9,194 

33,331 

Do.  oats 

r/-52 

9,446 

30,673 

39,209 

75,628 

84,209 

1,953 

3 

1 

1,703 

639,857 

t>o.  peas    \ 
and  beans  3 

795 

438 

833 

7,609 

7,141 

5,803 

9,134 

901 

W7 

151 

4,983 

Da.IndlMi  ) 
corn           3 

8 

- 

97 

- 

- 

- 

816 

4,038 

15 

41 
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Vn.— AcconiH  of  the  Imports  Into  Great  Britain  of  all  Deseriptinos  of  Foreign  Com  in  1831 ;  specify- 
*inf  ths  Countries  whence  they  were  imported,  and  the  Quantities  brought  from  each.— PaW,  Paper, 
Ko.  4'46.  8es«.  1833.) 


ia>part«L 

M 

Bmiis. 

Indian 

Cnm  and 

.Meai. 

Uataaud 

OatlBML 

ftn. 

Rrvaod 
R]re 

WlH>afaod 
Wlieat 
Flour. 

Bock 

Total. 

Qrt.  fru 

Qrt.  Ui. 

Qn.  fcu. 

Qft.bu. 

Qn.  hn.\   Qr».  bu. 

Qr*.   iM. 

Qrt.  bu. 

Qr,.bu 

Bussia     -       -       - 

43,5683 

— 

3166  369,6081 

6,372  7 153,911  5 

464,584  1 

90 

937,363  6 

Sweden  -       -       - 

1,7187 

—    * 

— 

20.»i63  5 

313 

60  6 

712 

~ 

22,518  7 

Dennmrk 

115,6.'W1 

1,9994 

m— 

96,996  5 

2,667  2 

5,832  3 

55,967  6 

— 

278,-l21  4 

Prussia    ... 

60,778  6 

1,157  5 



70.115  4 

35.2110 

1M47  3 

296,280  5 

_ 

491,9'^  7 

Germany 

The  Netherlands    - 

116,929  3 

7,664  4 

~ 

31,450  1 

13,9627 

7,103  5 

318..^07  4 

01 

395.617  1 

12,2810 

7,070  3 

— 

15,236  0 

471  Oj 

4,20:i2 

30,240  4 

— 

«4J,50G1 

rraiwe    -       *       - 

18,787  7 

1.454  0 

17,8933 

7,936  0 

122  5 

137  4 

103,7:  0  5 

6,6914 

156.673  3 

The  Asorea     - 

— 

04 

2,619  3 

— 

— 

922 

■  — 

2,072  1 

$pain       -       -       - 

2,318  3 

04 

1,508  5 

800 

44 

■•    — 

154,671  I 

•— 

158,023  1 

■^ —  th*  Canary  Isl. 

4186 

— 

.«- 

.. 

-. 

— 

1,083  4 

^- 

1,501  2 

Italy        -       .       - 

3,0031 

3,691  4 
1,031 3 

476 

10 

— . 

■^ 

2.'i3,2U5  5 

— 

960.039  0 

Malta       -       -       - 

— 

— . 

«— 

— 

I3,3.?9  7 

— 

14,371  3 

Ionian  Islands 

— 

— 

—. 

... 

-. 

.- 

2i9  3 

.~ 

349  3 

Tarkey    -       -       - 

6310 

01 

— 

.. 

03 

— 

6,215  4 

» 

6,b39  7 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

10 

— 

•>- 

10 

— 

— 

2,183  4 

— 

2,1*5  4 

Mauritius 

—- 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

>- 

06 

— 

06 

East  India  Compa- 

ny's teiTitnrics 

151 

— 

» 

-. 

1300 

— 

5,490  4 

— 

5,641  5 

Van  Dieman*8  Land 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

456 

— 

455 

British  North  Ameri- 

can  colonies  - 

ftiaa 

— 

04 

6,9026 

4616 

9366 

918,397  2 

— 

926,166  3 

British  West  Indies 

.»■ 

— 

04 

._ 

01 

— 

34 

— 

4  1 

U.  Sutes  of  America 

_ 

01 

23,195  3 

599  4 

1,887  8 

463,418  7 

— 

488,101  2 

ChUi  and  Peru 

— 

— 

»- 

— 

— 

-— 

140  7 

~- 

140  7 

lales  of  Guam-')  gC 

1,1989 

— 

—. 

~ 

885 

— 

9,3421 

-> 

10,463  0 

sey,Jerssy,AU  >f  ? 

« 

denray*^Mvi3<£l. 

5,4986 

185 

— 

93312 

990 

— 

14,985  5 

— 

92,636  2 

381,9330 

34,3886 

44,70ai 

ft33,8614 

59.559^91,8194 

3,311,362  2 

0,603  5 

3,541.809  0 
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Vin.  Annual  Imports  of  Corn,  Floar»  and  Meal,  from  Ireland  into  Great  Britain,  since  18QT. 


WhntMd 

Barlcjud 

OiUud 

InliaB 

1 

Years. 

Whf»t  Flour 

Bariey  M«d. 

Rjr^ 

Oltftn4^|. 

ConT 

Bmim.     1     rm. 

TbeaL 

isirr 

45,1 11  ^r.. 

23,048  gr.. 

431  fr«. 

389,649  «r«. 

_ 

5,167' fr9. 

463.406^19. 
656,770 

1803 

43,497 

30,586 

573 

579,974 

_ 

<140* 

1809 

(»,m 

16,619 

425 

845,788 

.^ 

?768 

933,658 

1810 

JS'^y 

8,331 

30 

493,831 

lOfiv. 

3,757 

632,849 

1811 

147,567 

2,713 

31 

875,757 

4;i31 

430,189 

1813 

il?2'5S 

1^^ 

178 

890,986 

.^ 

6,050 

600,268 

1813 

317,454 

63,560 

48a 

691,498 

_ 

4538 

9n,164 

1814 

825,831 

16,779 

4 

564,010 

_ 

0,191 

Sl%IB05 

1815 

189,514 

37,108 

807 

597,537 

.. 

6,796 

821,198 

1816 

131,631 

63,254 

4S 

663,714 

_ 

6>38 

673,885 

1817 

59,045 

26,766 

014 

611,117 

<.. 

S>87 

099,809 

1818 

108,330 

j;»^ 

4 

1.069,385 

.. 

4:845 

1,207351 

1819 

154,031 

90,311 

8 

789,618 

— 

8,904 

^,861 

1830 

404,747 

S'2?* 

134 

916,350 

1 

8^93 

1,417,180 

1821 

569,700 

63,884 

650 

1,108,849 

— 

7;433 

1,622,810 

18*22 

483,004 

83^33 

853 

569,837 

.• 

7,963 

i;0A3,089 

1823 

400,008 

l®'Si 

198 

1,102,487' 

_ 

6196 

1,528,153 

182^1 

356,408 

45,878 

118 

1,225,085 

— • 

6;547 

1,6»4,0U 

1835 

396,018 

*£'2? 

230 

1,629,856 

~. 

12,786 

8,803,968 

1836 

?Ji^*?l 

64,885 

77 

1,303,734 

— 

7,190  f  IV. 

UiSliqrs. 

l,698,18t 

1827 

405.355 

67.791 

856 

1,343,267 

1,795 

10,037' 

1,378  "^ 

1,829,743 

1828 

653,584 

2i>?5* 

1.484 

8.075,631 

880 

7,068 

4,944 

8.886,185 

1829 

519,493 

.?I'^^ 

568 

1,673,638 

30 

10.444 

4,503 

8,305,806 

1830 

539,717 

189,745 

414 

1,471,858 

88 

19,053 

8,520 

2,818,789 

1831 

557,530 

185,409 

515 

[,655,934 

663 

15,039 

4,663 

2,419,643 

1832 

5?'S? 

i2*^ 

804 

1,890,881 

3,037 

14,513 

1,916 

9,605,734 

1833 

844,301 

107,519 

167 

1,768,519 

117 

19,103 

2.645 

2^7M>81 

1834 

779,504 

317,568 

088 

1,747,910 

75 

18.770 

Sl76 

S;766:965 

1835 

661,776 

156,176 

614 

1.888,766 

—        84,334 

^447 

8,66e/»13 

IX.  Account  cftbe  Foreicn  and  Colonial  Com,  Flour,  and  Meal,  tnfrtifor  Htmt  Consnmftum  In  the 
United  Kingdom  since  1815 ;  specifying  tbe  total  Amount  of  Duty  received  thereon,  and  the  T 
of  Duty ;  in  Imperial  Quarters.— (^pfmdix  (•  sm^nd  AgnenUur^  Report  of  1886,  p.  888.) 


It  appears,  from  No.  IX.  of  the  preceding  aoooants,  that  in  1838,  842,000  quurten  of 
wheat  were  entered  for  home  consomptlon,  at  an  average  datj  of  only  l9.  9^  per  quarter! 
In  1829  the  imports  were  1^64,000  quarters,  and  the  duty  9$.  ^id.  In  1830  the 
imports  rose  to  1,702,000  quarters,  and  the  duty  fell  to  69.  4^ ;  and  in  1831  the  imports 
were  1,491,000  quarters,  and  the  duty  44.  8dL  Had  the  duty  been  a  constant  one  of  &.  or 
ts^  the  interests  of  all  parties  would  have  been  materially  promoted.  But  tiiere  are 
obviously  very  slender  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  quantity  imported  would  have  been 
considerably  increased ;  for  though  the  present  system  of  duties  frequently  checks  impoita* 
tion  for  a  lengthened  period,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  when  prices  rise,  and  the  dutiee  are 
reduced,  every  bushel  in  the  warehouses  is  immediately  entered  for  home  consumption ;  and 
the  chance,  which  is  every  now  and  then  occurring,  of  getting  grain  entered  under  the 
nominal  duty  of  1«.,  probably  tempts  the  merchants  to  speculate  more  largeljr,  though  at  a 
greater  risk  to  themselves,  than  they  would  do  under  a  difierent  system.  A  moderate  duty, 
accompanied  by  an  equal  drawbadk,  besides  giving  a  greater  degree  of  security  16  the  com 
trade,  would,  in  this  respect,  h#  particularly  bene6cial  to  the  farmer.  Under  the  present 
system  it  is  not  possible  to  foretell,  with  any  thing  approaching  to  accuracy,  what  may  be 
the  range  of  prices  during  any  future  period,  however  near :  so  that  the  trade  of  a  farmer, 
which  is  naturally  one  of  the  most  stable,  has  been  rendered  almost  a  species  of  gambling. 
But  were  the  ports  always  open  under  the  plan  previously  suggested,  every  one  would  be 
aware  that  variatioDa  of  price  would  be  confined  within  comparatively  narrow  limits :  and 
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tbt  InainMi  of  ikraiing  wonld  tequire  that  teeority,  of  which  it  k^  at  pment,  ao  completely 
destitute,  and  which  ia  ao  indiapeoaable  to  ita  aacoees; 


rV.  FomxxeH  Cour  Tbass. 

PoSsh  Com  Troit, — Dantae  ia  the  port  whence  we  have  alwaya  been  accustomed  to 
import  the  largeit  auppliea  of  com ;  and  it  would  seem  fuHy  establiabed  by  the  data  collected 
by  Mr.  Jacob,  in  hia  toorv,  that  86«.  or  8O9.  a  quarter  ia  the  lowest  price  for  which  any  con* 
aidorable  quantity  of  wheat  for  exportation  can  be  permanently  raised  in  the  com-gnrowing 
provinces  in  the  vicinity  of  Warsaw :  ita  minimum  coat  price,  when  brought  to  London, 
according  to  the  data  furnished  by  Mr.  Jacob,  would  be  as  under:  — 

».  d. 
Oifltofwheatat  Warsaw,  per  quRrtar    •  *  -  -  -  -  •  *280 

Coove]r«nc«t  to  the  boau,  and  clmrges  for  loading  and  stowing,  and  securing  It  by  nuts     -    0    0 
Freight  to  Dfintzic  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  .50 

Loss  on  the  passsae  by  pflfeilng.  and  rain  causing  it  to  grow  •  -  -  -    8    0 

Expenses  at  Danzic  la  turning,  drying,  screening,  and  warehousing,  and  loss  of  neasuro  -    2    0 
Profit  ur  commission,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  merchant  st  Dantzie  -  -  -    1    0 

Freight,  prloiage.  Insurance,  and  shipping  charges,  at  Daaulc  aad  In  London         -         .60 

CMtofthe  wheat  to  the  English  OMrehant        •  -  •  -  -  •  -480 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  observed  that  tho  premium  paid  the  noderwrilora  does  not  cover 
the  risk  attending  damage  from  heating  or  otherwiae  on  the  voyage ;  and  it  ought  further  to 
be  observed,  that  the  frei^t  from  Warsaw  to  Dantzic,  and  from  Dantsic  home,  ia  here 
charged  at  the  lowest  rate.  Mr.  Jacob  ani^poaea  that  an  eztnordinary  demand  for  as  much 
wheat  aa  would  be  equal  to  six  daya'  coosun^tion  of  that  grain  in  England,  or  for  216,000 
quartern,  would  raise  the  cost  of  freight  on  the  Vistula  from  20  to  40  per  cent ;  and  as  such 
a  demarid  could  hardly  be  supplied  without  raaorting  to  the  markets  m  the  provinces  to  the 
•outh  of  Warsaw,  ita  minimum  cost  to  the  London  merchants  could  oot,  under  auch  cir« 
comstancea,  amount,  even  auppoaing  aome  of  these  ataiementa  to  be  a  little  exaggerated,  to 
leaa  than  from  6O9.  to  53^.  or  559.  a  quarter. 

Mr.  Gh'ade,  of  Dantsic,  furnished  the  committee  of  1831  with  the  following  Table  of  the. 
mverage  prieea  of  com  at  that  city,  free  on  board,  ia  deeeuniol  periods,  from  1770  to  1820. 


▲vanfe  prlea,  from  Tsn  to  Tea  T< 


'eM,  of  the  dtttoeat  flpadea  of  Oora,  free  on  board,  per  Qnarter. 
ia  StorllBg  Moaey,  at  DanUlc. 


Flron  ITTO  to  ITT*      •          -          • 

nao— 1780     ... 

17«0-17W       .           .           - 
1800—1809       ... 
1810 -WW       - 

Aggregate  ▲vemge  Price  of  40  Teara 

WlM^ 

■r^ 

Bukr. 

OfekL 

«.    4. 

n  9 

33  10 

a  8 

60    0 
S5    4 

s.    d. 

34  !• 
31    1 

a.    d. 

16  1 

17  11 

18  8 

85    1 
80    0 

«.    d. 

11    1 
13    4 
18    6 
13    1 
80    4 

49    4 

n  t 

30  10 

13  1^0 

In  1823, 1824, 1825,  and  1826,  prieea,  owing  to  the  cessation  of  the  demand  from  England, 
weie  very  much  depreoaed ;  but  they  have  since  attained  to  near  their  former  elevation. 
We  aubjoin  a  atatement,  furniahed  by  the  British  consul,  of  the 


Average  Prices  of  Grain,  bought  from  Granary,  ia  sterling  Honey,  at  Dantaie,  per  Imperial  Quarter. 

Imn. 

WkMt 

«y» 

MiT- 

OMtau 

T«n. 

WlHM. 

ty* 

Mf. 

OiM, 

White  «■< 

YdJovr 

1888 
1823 
1831 
1835 
1898 
1837 

«.    4. 
30    3 
37    9 
23   8 
34    8 
85    I 
36  11 

11? 

«.    d. 

IS    ^ 
14  I0( 
8  1H 
10    5 
13    51 
W    9 

«.    d. 

7  7 

8    1 

«.    d. 

14    7 

18  n 

11  lU 

14    7 

»  u 

31  11 

1838 
1699 
1830 
1«31 

Average     - 

a.   d. 

37    1 

47  1 

48  S 
ao  8 

e.    d. 

10    6 

17    4 
SO    3 
88   6 

:    d. 

14  3 

15  6 
15    0 
31    8 

a.    d. 

11    3 

10  11 

11  3 
IS    8 

«.    d. 

88    4 
18    8 
SO    8 
37    7 

33    sin  10 

14    1    11    3i'  21    Of' 

The  ahipping  chaigea  may,  we  believe,  be  taken  at  8<i  or  9<21  a  quarter;  and  this,  added 
to  the  above,  givea  3i9.  Ill  or  Sif.  2d.  for  the  average  price  of  wheat, /ree  on  hoard,  at  Dantzic, 
during  the  10  years  ending  with  1831.  The  charges  on  importation  into  England,  waro- 
hooaing  here,  and  then  detivexin?  to  the  consumer,  exclusive  of  duty  and  profit,  would 
amount  to  about  10a.  a  quarter.    This  appears  from  the  foUowiiv; 
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A.icount  of  ihe  Ordinary  Charges  on  100  Quartan  of  Wbeat,  ablpped  from  Dantzfe  on  OoMigmiiQ^ 
and  landed  under  Bond  in  London.— (ParZ.  Paper^  No.  833.  Sess.  18S7.  p.  S8.) 


One  hundred  quarters,  supposed  cost  at  Dantzic,  free  on  board,  30s. 
Freightat5«.  per  quarter,  and  10  per  cent.    •  .  -  - 

Metage  ex  ship,  &c.,  ta.  6d.  per  last  -  .  -  .  . 

Lighterage  and  landing,  9rf.  per  quarter        -  -  -  . 

Insurance  on  1801.,  including  IB  per  cent,  imaginary  profit,  V  Mr.  \ 
per  cent. ;  policy  6s.  per  cent.        -  •  .  .  J 

Granary  rent  and  insurance  for  one  w«ak     -  -       .   • 

Turning  and  trimming,  about  -  .  -  -  . 

Delivering  from  granary,  3d.  par  qaarter       .  •  •  . 

Metage,  &c.  ex  granary,  it.  per  last  -  -  •  - 

CommiHflioa  on  sale,  1«.  per  quarter   -  -  .  .  . 

Delcredere,!  percent,  on,  suppose. 40s.        .  .  .  . 


87  10  0 
3  9  0 
3    1»     0 


7    U 


Total  cost  to  inipflfter  if  sold  in  bond 
Imaginary  profit  10  per  cent. 


Would  prodoce,  at  44<.  4<f .  per  quarter 


£ 
150 


».    d. 
0    0 


91    16    0 


901    10    0 
SO     3    6 


SSI    19    0 


£^1    13    4 


N.  B.— Loss  on  remeasuring  not  considered. 

Freight  and  insurance  are  taken  in  this  statement  at  an  average,  being  sometimos  higher  and  some- 
times lower. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  he  more  pe;riectifj  unfounded^  than  the  notions  so  prevalent  in  this 
country  as  to  the  extreme  cheapness  of  com  at  Dantzic.  When  there  is  little  or  no  foreign 
demand,  and  all  that  is  brought  to  the  city  is  thrown  upoo  the  home  market,  prices  are.  of 
course,  very  much  depressed ;  but  when  mere  is  a  moderate  demand  for  exportation,  they 
immediately  rise  to  something  like  the  average  level  of  the  European  market  During  the 
greater  number  of  the  years  embraced  in  ihe  consular  return,  the  Polish  com  trade  was  very 
much  depressed  ;  and  in  some  seasons  the  eiports  were  extremely  linuted.  But  notwith- 
standing these  unfavourable  circumstances,  the  price  of  wheal,  free  on  board,  at  an  average 
of  the  whole  period,  was  34».  Id.  a  quarter.  Tfo^,  if  we  add  to  this  10^.  a  qdarter  for 
freight  and  other  charges  attending  its  importation  into  England,  and  dolifery  to  the  con^ 
sumer,  it  could  not,  in  the  event  of  its  being  charged  with  a  duty  of  65.  or  7*.  a  quarter  on 
importation,  be  sold  so  as  td  indemnify  the  importer  for  his  outlay',  without  yielding  him  any 
profit,  for  less  than  50«.  or  5U.  a  quarter.  And  there  are  really  no  very  satisfactory  reasims 
for  supposing  that  it  eoold  be  disposed  of  fiir  so  little ;  Sot  whenever  it  lias  been  Admitted 
into  the  British  ports  under  any  thing  Ifte  rea8onid>le  duties,  prices  at  Dantzic  have  uni- 
formly been  above  '40s.  a  quarter.  Supposing,  however,  ^at,  in  the  event  of  onr  ports  bedng 
always  open,  the  growth  of  com  in  Poland  would  be  so  much  increased  as  to  admit  of  wheat 
being  shipped  in  ordiaary  seasons  for  Sis.,  still  it  is  quite  plain  it  could  not  bo  sold  in 
London  under  a  duty  of  6s.  or  7#.,  fbr  less  than  53«.  or  54«.  a  quarter. 

It  is  difficult  to  dniw  any  conclusions  «n  which  it  would  be  safe  to  place  much  reGanoe 
•s  to  the  supplies  of  com  that  might  be  obtained  from  Dantzic^  were  our  ports^ponstantly 
open  under  a  reasonable  duty.    Mr..  Jacob  gives  the  following 

Account  of  the  Total  annual  Average  dttantity  of  Wheat  and  Rye  exported  from  DanUle,  in  Pertods 
of  S5  Years  each,  for  the  160  Vears  ending  with  l93J. 


Yeui. 

WbMt.    QMitan. 

Ks«     QMrtMB. 

IVitd.    Quilm.          1 

1651  to  ltf75 

81,775 

Vi5,ni 

307,087 

1076— 1700 

194,897 

227,489 

*    852,t79 

1701  —  1725 

50,795 

170,100 

22i»,>*95 

17%  —  1750 

80,62  i 

119,771 

200,305. 

1751  ~  1775 

141,080 

208,140 

319,220 

1776  —  1800 

l.V),299 

103.045 

253,344 

1801  —  1825 

aoo,.'i3o 

67,511 

ft67,8il 

**  The  average  of  the  whole  period,''  Mr.  Jaoob  obaervea,  "  gives  an  annual  quantily  of 
wheat  and  rye,  of  379,794  quarters;  and  this  sorplns  may  be  fairly  oonsideFed  as  the 
nearest  approach  that  can  be  made,  with  existing  materials,  to  what  is  the  usual  excess  of 
the  produce  of  bread  corn  above  the  eonsumptian  of  the  inhabitants,  when  no  extmordinary 
circumstances  occur  to  excite  or  cheek  cultivation.*^ — (Report^  p.  49.) 

We  have,  however,  been  assured  by  gentlemen  intimately  acquainted  with  the  countries 
traversed  by  the  Vistula,  the  Bug,  dus,  that  Mr.  Jacob  has  very  much  underrated  their 
capabilities  of  improvement ;  and  that  were  our  ports  opened  .under  a  fixed  doty-  of  (U»  or 
78.  a  quarter  on  wheat,  and  other  grain  in  proportion,  we  might  reckon  upon  getting  fmca 
Dantzic  an  annual  supply  of  from  3*50,000  to  4.50,000  quarters.  We  incline  to  think  that 
this  is  a  very  moderate  estimate.  Hitherto,  owing  to  the  fluctuating  and  capricious  nature 
of  our  demand.  It  has  proved  of  little  advantage  to  the  cultivators;  and  but  little  oorn  has 
been  raised  in  the  expectation  of  its  finding  its  way  to  England.  But  it  would  be  quito 
another  thing  were  our  ports  mlwuys  open.    Tho  tnpply  of  the  EngUsh'tnarkets  wodld  thea 
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ba  an  object  of  the  utmoet  importanee  to  the  Polish  ■griraltorists,  who,  then  can  he  no 
doubt,  would  both  extend  and  improve  their  tillage.    We  scbjoin  an 


Account  of  the  exports  of  Corn  from  Dantzic  during  the  Three  Year? 
QuantitleB  sent  to  different  Countries,  reckoned  In  QuftH 
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QitoKty  ttfDanltie  If^^c/.— It  will  be  seen  from  the  wibjoined  nccoonts,  that  the  price 
of  wheat  at  Dantzic,  during  the  10  years  ending  with  1831,  was  very  near  7s,  a  quarter 
above  its  vrerage  price  at  Hamburgh  during  the  same  period,  and  abont  2*.  above  the  average 
of  Amsterdam.  This  difference  is  entirely  owing  to  the  superior  qiiaUty  of  the  Bantzie 
wheat.  Though  smaH  grained,  and  not  so  hfravy  as  several  other  sorts,  it  is  remarkably 
1hin-«kinnod,  and  yields  the  finest  flour.  Some  of  the  best  white,  or,  as  it  is  technically 
termed,  **  high  mixed**  Dantzie  wheat,  is  superior  to  the  very  best  Englisb  ;  hot  the  quantity 
of  this  sort  is  but  limited,  and  the  average  quality  of  all  that  is  exported  from  Dantzie  is 
believed  to  approach  very  nearly  to  the  averoge  quality  of  English  wheat  Allowing  for 
its  superior  quality,  it  will  be  fiumd  that  wheat  is,  speaking  generally,  always  cheaper  io 
Dantzie  than  in  any  of  the  Continental  porta  nearer  to  London.  There  are  but  few  seasons, 
indeed,  in  which  Dantzie  wheat  is  not  largely  imported  into  Am.sterdam ;  and  it  frequently, 
also,  finds  it  way  into  Hamburgh.  But  it  is  quite  impossible  that  such  should  be  the  case, 
unless,  taking,  quality  aod  other  modifying  circumstances  into  account,  it  were  really 
cheapr  thaa  the  native  and  other  wheats  met  with  in  these  markets.  When  there  is  any 
conciiderable  importation  into  Bnglond,  it  is  of  every  day  occurrence  for  merchants  to  order 
Dantzie  wheat  in  preference  to  that  of  Hol$tein,  or  of  the  Lower  Elbe,  though  the  latter 
might  frequently  be  put  into  warehouse  here  forSO^.  a  quarter  leas  than  the  former !  It  is, 
therefore,  quite  indispensable,  in  attempting  to  draw  any  inferences  as  to  the  comparative 
prices  of  com  in  different  countries,  to  make  the  requisite  aHuwances  for  differences  of 
quality.  Unless  this  bo  done,  whatever  conclusions  may  be  come  to  can  hardly  fail  of 
being  false  and  misleading ;  and  when  they  happen  to  be  riglit,  they  can  only  be  so  through 
ttie  merest  accident 

Dantzie  being  by  fiir  the  greatest  port  ftt  the  (Exportation  of  com  in  the*  north  of  Europe, 
its  price  may  be  assumed  as  the  general  measure  of  the  price  in  other  shipping  ports.  At 
ali  events,  it  is  certain  that  when  Danlzio  is  exporting,  wheat'  cannot  be  shipped,  taking 
quality  into  account,  at  a  cheaper  rate  from  any  other  plare.  The  importer  invariably 
resorts  to  what  he  believes  to  be,  all  things  considered,  the  cheaix'st  market ;  and  it  is  a  con- 
tradiction and  an  absurdity  to  suppose  that  he  should  burden  binoself  with  a  comparatively 
high  freight,  aod  pay  34^.  Id,  for  wheat  at  Dantzie,  provided  he  could  buy  an  equally  good 
article  in  so  convenient  a  port  as  Hamburgh  for  28s.  S^d,  i 

If,  therefjre,  we  are  right  in  estimating  the  price  at  which  wheat  could  be  Imported  from  I 
Dantzie  under  a  duty  of  6^.  or  7«.,  at  from  5dj.to54«.,  we  may  be  assured  that  this  is  the  lowest  I 
importation  price.    The  greater  choapness  of  the  imports  from  otiicr  places  is  apparent 
only  ;  and  is   uniformly  countervailed  by  a  corresponding  Inferiority  of  quality. — (For 
further  details  as  to  the  Polish  com  trade,  see  Dantzic,  Kd;rin8RF.no,  Slc.) 

Bussian  Corn  Trade, — Kossia  exports  large  quantities  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  meal. 
The  wheat  is  of  various  qualities;  but  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  small  grained,  coarse, 
brown,  and  very  badly  dressed.  The  hard,  or  Kubanka,  is  the  best ;  it  keeps  well,  and  is  in 
considerable  demand  for  mixing  with  other  wheats  that  are  old  or  stale.  Rusi^ian  oats  aro 
very  Ihin ;  but,  l)eing  dried  in  the  straw,  they  weigh  better  than  could  be  expected  from 
their  appearance,  and  are  reckoned  wholesome  food.  Our  imports  from  Russia,  in  1831, 
were  extraordinarily  large,  she  having  supplied  tis  with  no  fewer  than  464,000  quarters 
of  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  309,000  quarters  of  oats  and  oatmeal,  54,000  quarters  of  rye  and 
rye  meal,  42,000  quarters  of  barley  and  bariey  meal,  &c.,  making  a  grand  total  of  9;J7,000 
quarteas !  Qenerally,  however,  our  imports  do  not  exceed  a  fifth  part  of  this  quantity 
The  quarter  of  hard  wheat  was  worth,  free  on  board,  at  Petersburgh,  in  November,  1832, 
when  there  was  no  demand  for  exportation,  from  28«.  to  28tf.  6^. — (The  reader  will  find 
notioes  of  the  Russian  eOm  trade  under  the  articles  Aucra^toxi,  PETKasBruoH,  and  Rioi 
For  ^  account  of  the  oora  trade  by  th»  Black  Sea,  woepoit,  and  the  article  Odxssa.) 
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DamJk  C«m  TVodlB^— The  export  of  wheat  from  Beomaik  Pioiier,  that  is,  iiroin  Jadand 
and  the  ialanda,  is  bat  inoonaideraible.  There  ia,  however,  a  pretty  large  expoitadoa  of  wheat 
and  other  grain,  as  well  as  of  hotter,  cheese^  hee^  Ac^  firoca  Sleswick  and  Hoistcin.  As 
already  stated,  the  quality  of  U^  wheat  is  inferior;  fiir,  though  it  looks  pltttap,  it  b  coaiae 
and  dampw  The  chief  shipping  port  lor  DanlA  eoni  ia  Kiel;  bat  owing  to  the  superior 
facilities  enjoyed  by  Hambvugh,  the  greater  portioo  of  it  is  eonagned  to  that  city.  In  1831 
we  imported  from  benmaifc  56,960  qaartera  of  wheat,  115,658  do.  of  bailey,  96,996  do.  of 
oats,  with  some  small  qoantitks  of  rye  and  beans. — (Fsr  an  aoeoant  of  the  exports  of  raw 
prodooe  from  Deomarh  in  1831,  see  CopxsiAOxir.) 

Com  Trade  of  the  ElU,  4c.-*Next  to  Dantxie,  HanboTgjh  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
eom  market  in  the  north  of  Europe,  being  a  depdt  iar  large  qoanttties  of  Baltic  oom,  and 
for  the  produce  of  the  extensive  ooantrieo  trateraed  by  the  Elbe.  But  the  exoees  of  tbe 
exports  of  wheat  from  Hambmgh  over  the  imports,  is  leas  than  mi^t  have  been  expected^ 
and  anKHmted,at  an  average  of  the  10  years  ending  with  1825,  to  only  48,263  quarters  a  year. 
It  appears  from  the  8ab|ofaied  table  that  the  average  price  of  wheat  at  Hamburgh,  dnrin( 
the  10  years  ending  with  1831,  vras  only  269.  6^  a  quarter,  being  about  7i.  a  quarter  under 
the  level  of  Dantzic;  but  thie extreme  hnvneas  of  price  is  altogether  aecribable  to  the  infe- 
riority of  tite  Holstein  and  Hanover  wheats,  which  are  gencially  oMt  vrith  in  great  abundanee 
at  Hamburgh.  Wheat  from  the  Upper  Elbe  ie  of  a  better  quality.  Bohemian  wheat  is 
occasionally  forwarded  by  Ihe  river  to  Hamburgh ;  hut  the  charges  attending  its  oonveyanM 
from  Prague  amount,  according  to  Kr.  Jacob,  to  full  17«.  a  quarter,  and  prevent  its  bciqg 
sent  down,  except  when  the  price  is  oomparatively  hi^  In  1830,  there  was  diipped  front 
Hamburgh  for  British  ports,  217,700  quarten  of  wheat,  1,900  of  rye,  18,200  of  bariey,  and 
2,800  of  oalB.  Perhaps  vre  might  be  able,  did  our  prices  aversge  about  55^.,  to  import  in 
ordinary  yeara  from  250,000  to  800,000  qoarten  of  wheat  from  Uenraark  and  the  countiiea 
interMcted  by  tbe  Weser  and  the  Elbe. 

Average  Prices  of  Oora  at  Basibayf  h,  daring  tbe  Tea  Tears  eadiaf  with  1831,  in  SMrilag  Meaey,  pe# 
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Amctenkm  is  an  trapoftant  dqpdt  for  foreign  com,  evarf  variety  of  which  rai^  be  found 
diere.  Only  a  small  part  of  its  own  consumption  is  sopfiied  by  com  of  native  growth;  ao 
that  the  prioea  in  it  are  for  the  moat  part  dependent  on  the  prices  at  which  oom  can  be 
brought  from  Bantzic,  Kiel,  Hamburgh,  and  other  shipping  ports.  Rotterdam  is  a  Tciy 
advantageoos  port  for  warehousing  foreign  eom;  being  oonvenientiy  ritoaled,  and  the  ware- 
house rent  low,  notexeeeding  2«{.  or  Hd.  per  quarter  par  month.  Wesulgain  an  account  of  tb* 

Average  Pricss,  per  teperiat  Qaartar,  of  Wbeat,  Rye,  Barte j,  and  Oats  giowa  wHbia  tlw  Osoraisbip 
of  Amstardaoi*  daring  the  Ten  Teats  eadiog  with  1881. 
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Previously  to  the  Ute  revolution  in  the  Netherlands,  there  need  to  be  a  considerable  tnida 
in  com  from  Antwerp  to  England.  Wheats,  both  white  and  nfAy  are  amons  the  finest  we 
receive  from  the  Continent,  and  are,  of  course,  pret^  high  priced.  Beans  and  peas  are  alao 
fine.  Antwerp  buefc-wbeat  ia  the  best  in  Europe.  Aeooiding  to  Mr.  Jacobs  the  cost  of 
storing  and  turning  wheat  per  month  at  Antwerp  does  not  exceed  l|dL  a  qoaiter,  or  about 
half  what  it  costs  in  London. 

French  Com  Thufe^^It  appears,  from  the  accounts  given  by  the  Marqula  Gamier  in  the 
last  edition  d  his  transbtion  of  ^WeaUh  of  Ngtimu,  that  the  price  of  the  kedoLtrt  of 
wheat  at  the  mailiet  of  Paris  amounted,  at  an  average  of  the  19  yeare  beginning  with 
1801  and  ending  with  1819,  to  20  fr.  63  cent ;  which  is  equal  to  30  fr.  80  cent  the  septier; 
or,  taking  the  exchange  at  25  fr.,  to  45$.  6d  the  quarter.  Count  Chapfal,  in  his  valuable 
work,  Surrjnduttrie  Fran^am  (torn.  i.  p.  226.),  published  in  1319,  estimates  the  onlinary 
average  price  of  wheat  throughout  France  at  18  fr.  tbe  hectolitre,  or  42«.  lOdL  the  qoarter. 
Tlie  various  expenses  attendiog  the  importation  of  a  quarter  of  French  wheat  into  London 
may  be  taken,  at  a  mediuniy  at  about  6«.  a  qnarteiw    Fcanoe^  howevei^  has  verr  little  suzplas 
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pivdnoe  to  dupoM  of;  to  that  it  would  be  impoflsible  for  us  to  import  any  considerable 
quantity  of  French  com  withont  occasioning  a  great  advance  of  price ;  and  in  point  of  fact, 
OQr  imports  from  France  have  been  at  ail  times  qnite  inconsiderable. 

The  mean  of  the  diflerent  estimates  framed  by  Vauban,  Qaesnay,  Expilly,  Lavoisier^ 
and  Arthur  Youngt  gives  61,519,673  septiers,  or  32,810,000  quarters,  as  the  total  average 
growth  of  die  different  kinds  of  grain  in  France^— (PeucAc/,  SUUuHque  EUmtntcure^ 
p,  1290.)  We,  howevier,  took  occasion  formerly  to  observe  (Supp.  to  Encw,  Brit,  arL 
Com  Lau>$)  that  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  that  this  estimate  was  a  great  deal  too  low ; 
•od  the  more  careful  investigations  of  late  French  statisticians  fully  confirm  this  remark. 
It  is  said  that  the  mean  annual  produce  of  ^  harvests  of  France,  at  an  average  of  the  4 
years  ending  with  1828,  amounted  to  60,633,000  heotolxtres  of  ^at,  and  114,738,000 
ditto  of  other  sorts  of  grain ;  making  in  all  175,271,000  hectolitres,  or  62,221,205  Winch, 
quarters.  Of  this  quantity  it  is  supposed  that  16  per  cent  is  consumed  as  seed,  19  per  ' 
tenL  in  the  feeding  of  different  species  of  animals,  and  2  per  cent,  in  distilleries  and  brew- 
eriesw— (Bu/fe^tn  dea  Seienea  Oiogrtqfhiquesj  torn.  xzv.  ph  34.)  This  estimate  is  believed 
to  be  pretty  nearly  accurate ;   perhaps,  however,  it  is  still  rather  under  the  mark. 

The  foreign  com  tvade  of  France  was  regulated  down  to  a  very  late  period  by  a  law  which 
forbade  exportation,  except  when  the  home  prices  were  below  certain  limits ;  and  which 
reiitrained  and  absolutely  forbade  importation  except  when  they  were  above  certain  other 
limits.  Tbe  prices  regulating  importatioQ  and  exportation  difiered  in  the  different  districts 
into  which  the  kingdom  was  divided ;  and  it  has  not  unfrequently  happened  that  com 
vearehonsed  in  a  particular  port,  where  it  was  either  not  admissible  at  all,  or  not  admissible 
except  under  payment  of  a  high  duty,  has  been  carried  to  another  port  in  another  district, 
mod  admiUed  duty  free!  But  during  the  last  2  years  importation  has  been  at  all  times 
allowed  under  graduated  duties,  which,  however,  like  those  of  this  country,  become  prohibi- 
tory when  the  prices  sink  to  a  certain  leveL  The  division  of  the  kingdom  into  separate 
dintricts  is  still  kept  up;  and  in  June,  1833,  while  the  duties  on  wheat  imported  into  some 
of  the  departments  were  only  4  fir.  75  cent,  they  were,  )n  others,  as  high  as  12  fr.  25  cent 
An  oflidal  announcement  is  issued  on  the  last  day  of  each  month,  of  what  the  duties  are  to 
be  in  that  district  during  the  succeeding  month.  These  depend,  with  certain  modifications,  on 
the  average  prices  of  the  districts, 

^HsnUh  Com  TVade, — ^The  exportation  of  com  from  Spain  was  formerly  prohibited 
under  tbe  severest  penalties.  But  in  1820,  grain  and  flour  were  both  allowed  to  be  freely 
exported ;  and  in  1823,  this  privilege  was  extended  u>  all  productions  {frutoa)  the  growth  of 
the  soil.  There  is  now,  in  fikct,  no  obstacle  whatever,  except  the  expense  of  carriage,  to  the 
conveyance  of  com  to  the  sea-ports,  and  theace  to  the  foreigner.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
com  growing  provinces  being  principally  situated  in  the  interior,  and  to  the  extreme  badness 
of  tbe  roads,  which  renders  carriage  to  the  coast  both  expensive  and  difficult,  the  exports 
•re  reduced  within  comparatively  narrow  limits;  the  same  difficulty  of  carriage  frequently^ 
gives  rise  to  very  great  difTerences  in  the  prices  of  places,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  only  a 
ftw  leagues  distant  Were  the  means  of  communication  improved,  and  any  thing  like 
security  given  to  the  husbandman,  Spain  would,  m  no  long  time,  become  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal exporting  countries  of  Europe.  Old  Castile,  Leon,  Estremadura,  and  that  part  of  Anda- 
lusia to  the  south  and  east  of  Seville,  are  amongst  the  finest  corn  countries  of  Europe ;  and 
might  be  made  to  yield  immense  supplies.  But  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country, 
and  the  want  of  a  market  for  their  produce,  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  at  all  cultivated. 
'And  yet  such  is  their  natural  fertility,  that  in  good  seasons  the  peasants  only  reap  those  fields 
nearest  to  the  villages !  Latter^  we  have  began  to  import  corn  from  Bilbao,  Santander, 
and  other  ports  hi  the  north  of  Spain;  and  in  1831,  she  supplied  us  with  no  fewer  than 
158,000  quarters. — (8re  Bilbao.) 

Cam  Ttttdtttf  OdSesfo.— Odessa,  on  the  Bjack  Sea,  is  the  only  port  in  Southern 
Europe  fipom  which  any  considerable  quantity  of  grain  is  exported.  We  believe,  indeed,  that 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  its  vicinity  has  been  much  exaggerated ;  but  the  wheat  shipped  at 
Odessa  is  principally  brought  from  Volhynia  and  the  Polish  proviiioeato  tbe  south  of  Cracow, 
the  supplies  fitmi  which  are  susceptible  of  an  indefinite  increase.  Owing  to  the  cataracts  in 
the  1>nieper,  and  the  Dniester  having  a  great  number  of  shallows*  most  part  of  the  com 
brought  to  Odessa  comes  by  land  carriage.  The  expense  of  this  mode  of  conveyance  is  not, 
however,  nearly  so  great  as  might  be  supposed.  The  carts  with  com  are  often  in  parties 
«f  160 ;  the  oxen  are  pastured  during  the  night  and  they  take  advantage  of  the  period 
when  Uie  peasantry  are  not  occupied  with  the  harvest,  so  that  the  charge  on  account  of 
eonveyance  is  comparatively  trifiing. 

Both  soft  and  hard  wheat  is  exported  from  Odessa;  but  the  fomoer,  which  is  by  far  the 
most  ahundamt  is  only  brought  to  England.  Supposing  British  wheat  to  sell  at  about  60«., 
Odessa  wheat,  in  good  order,  would  not  be  worth  more  than  52«.  in  tbe  London  market; 
but  it  is  a  curious  &ot,  that  in  the  Mediterranean  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held  is 
quite  the  reverse ;  at  Malu,  Marseilles,  Log)  om,  &c,  Odessa  wheal  Istcfasf  &  dscidcdlv 
biglier  priee  than  British  wheat 
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The  hMxd  whe«t  brou^  Irom  thg  Bhdt  Sea  eomm  priadpd|y  fa"»  Tifuiug,  bisa 
ipery  fine  •perics  of  grain;  it  bfaU  10  per  eeuL  heaTier  than  BritUi  wheat,  and  hae  lev  than 
half  the  bran.  It  b  osed  in  Italy  Cdt  niakia$  raacaniiii  and  verauoeUi,  and  Ihinga  of  that 
aort ;  rery  little  of  it  haa  fonod  its  waj  to  England. 

The  Toyege  Irofo  OdeHa  to  Britain  ia  of  onceitain  duration,  hnl  gcnuaDy  wiy  loQg. 
It  la  eiaential  to  the  importation  of  the  wheat  in  m  good  condition,  Ih^  it  Aaold  bo  aada 
during  the  winter  niontlML  When  the  wiyage  ia  aade  in  animnar,  nnleai  the  wheat  be  veiy 
aoperior,  and  be  shipped  in  eseeedingly  good  oader,  ilia  ahaoAanae  lo  heat;  and  haa  aao^' 
timcR,  indeed,  been  injuied  to  aoeh  a  degne  aa  to  leqmaa  to  be  dog  §nm  the  hold  with 
pickaxes.  Unleaa,  tfaeftfoie,  meoaa  be  demd  fer  leMiing  the  riik  of  damagr  daring  tho^ 
voyage,  there  ia  little  reason  to  think  thatOdeaaa  wheat  wUl  ever  be  brgdy  io^ioited  Into 
Britain.— (8ee  Ae  evUenee^of  i.  H.  Lander,  Esq.  and  J.  Schneider,  £aq.  bAm  Ike  hoM 
Committee  of  1827,  on  the  price  of  foraigs  com.) 

It  appean  fiom  the  teport  of  the  British  eonaal,  datled  Odeasa,  31at  of  DMenber,  1890L 
that  the  prices  of  wheat  during  the  ^narter  then  lemrinatBd  sariod  fiwn  Saa.  4d.  to  Sit.  ^ 
a  qoaiter.    During  the  annmier  qnartOT,  li9,0S9  qoadan  of  wheat  weie  esparted. 

We  eopy  the  fbOowmg  aeeoant  fiom  the  eyideoon  of  J.  H«  I  andrr^  £a^  refroed  lo 


Aceonnt  of  tbe  STerafit  Prkes  of  Wheat  at  Odessa,  vlth  the  Bbippinf  Clmrfes,  reAoeed  iato  1 
Messare  and  CnrrencT;  the  Rate  of  Evclmiire  (t'i«  wbde  mken  Qaarteriy  fat  Ike  Taan  Itl4ta 


IMI,  taclosire);  aadtlis 


■spaitad. 


PrKcperCVt- 

Cteices 

rriceoa 

» 

qwte«ateB 

'^ifaJST" 

tm 
Sbippiic. 

■«-^ 

^ 

a. 

M. 

a. 

«.    A 

Ql    II    ^ 

1814. 

IIartli3l. 

2075 

275 

18  60 

33    8^ 

June    30. 

2150 

285 

1S90 

34    1 

187,885 

Sept.   30. 

17-50 

2-50 

1955 

97    9 

Dec.    31. 

18- 

258 

90  50 

20    8j 
36    8 

1815. 

Ifareb31. 

24  30 

3-55 

20  30 

June    30. 

21 

2-75 

2010 

31    8 

172,309 

94-80 

205 

20  eo 

»iir 

Dec.     31. 

23-50 

375 

21 -ao 

34    3, 

' 

1810. 

March  31. 

32- 

5-50 

»-»I0 

45    3^ 

Juns    30. 

35  35 

360 

28  60 

48    0 

801,591 

flept.   30. 

35^ 

^05 

9310 

45    7 

' 

Dec.    31. 

36-flO 

3-85 

23- 

47    Oj 

58    6^ 

1817. 

Ifarcli31. 

4475 

440 

21-40 

June    30. 

34^ 

3-80 

9^ 

48    4 

.870,893 

Sept.    30. 

30- 

830 

91-85 

41    9 

Dec.     81. 

33«> 

375 

2280 

47  U. 
43    7' 

1818. 

March  31. 

29  80 

3S0 

20  55 

Jsne    30. 

«70 

2S5 

»95 

32    8 

538,513 

Bept.    30. 

23-80 

9-00 

20  40 

14  11 

* 

Dec.    31. 

2130 

2-80 

10  20 

33    8 

19W. 

March  31. 

17  20 

260 

IP'jO 

28    8 

June    30. 

17-20 

2^ 

90-95 

25    5 

897,998 

Hept.    30. 

1830 

2-55 

9185 

23    1 

' 

Dec.    31. 

14- 

2-45 

2370 

18    Oj 

1890. 

March  31. 

1530 

250 

24  30 

19    7 

June    30. 

17- 

2-80 

24-20 

21    7 

534,199 

Sept.   30. 

IMO 

2-85 

9140 

94    0 

■ 

Dec.    81. 

23-30 

275 

23  40 

28    8. 

18S1. 

March  31. 

2150 

280 

23-70 

30    9' 

June    30. 

•     23-50 

2-75 

2415 

99    0 

435,305 

0epc.    30. 

9015 

205 

85-25 

94    3 

' 

Dec.     31. 

10-80 

2-65 

24i» 

94    2j 

1823. 

March  31. 

17-25 

280  , 

24  80 

20    8 

June    30. 

17-75 

200 

25- 

91    6 

942,752 

Sept.   80. 
Dec    81. 

17-45 
15-25 

2-80 
2  50 

23-00 

21    7 

19  10 

The  pfeseat  pries 

1833. 

»Urch31. 
June    30. 
«ppt.   30. 
Dec.    91. 
March  31. 

1520 

15- 

12-25 

250 
260 
2-35 

21- 

94-50 

94-75 

19   8^ 
19   9 
15    7 

. 

443,035 

ef  wheat  Is  less  than 
the  cost  of  culUva- 
lion.  The  charge  on 

1824. 

1270 
12-90 

2-30 
230 

21-95 
25-40 

18    OJ 
16    l'' 

warehouflinf  wheal 

Jnne    30. 
Sept.  30. 

IS- 
IS- 

9-30 

2-30 

2510 
2510 

16    3 

18    3, 

^ 

427,787 

exceed  2^  per  quar. 
ter  per  month. 

Dec.    31. 

13- 

2-30 

24-50 

18    7j 

The  entire  expense  of  importing  a  quarter  of  wheat  from  Odessa  to  London  may  he  eati- 
mated  at  from  16«.  to  198.  We  borrow,  from  the  raloafate  evidenoa  of  J.  Schneidier,  Eaq. 
already  referred  to,  the  following  account,  which  sUtes  in  detail  the  various  items  of  expenaa. 
— (See  Table,  next  page.) 

The  price  free  on  board  is  estimated,  in  this  TaHe,  at  under  16*,,  beiiig  no  leas  than  Iftr. 
below  the  average  price  of  October  and  December,  1880,  as  returned  by  the  eonaal ;  but  noU 
withstanding,  it  we  add  to  the  cost  of  the  wheat  in  London,  as  given  in  thia  atateaMnt;  8a. 
of  duty,  and  allow  lOs.  for  its  suppowd  hifiiriority  to  English  wh8at,  its  price  hen,  whoin 
thus  reduced  to  the  standard  of  the  latter,  would  be  about  60t.  6dL    At  prenot  (7th  oT 
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October,  1B33),  Odessa  wheat,  entered  for  home  conramption,  is  worth  in  the  London  mar^ 
ket  from  43^.  to  iSs. ;  being  about  lOs,  below  the  aTerage  of  English  wheat 


Pbo  forma  Invoice  or2,000  Chetwerts  ofWheat  shipped  at  Odessa  for  London. 


t,009  chetweru  wheat,  at  13  rs.  per  diet.     - 

Measarifff  when  reeelred,  at  S  oo^  per  cbet. 

Ditto  when  shipped  '  0  — 

Duty  77  V    — 

Carriage  to  the  mole  18  — 

Ughtenire  16  — 

Use  ofbagfl  10  — 

Brokerage,  i  per  eent,  .  - 


Cowmitdon,  9  per  cent. 
f 


Exchange  at  94  n.  per  £  sterling 


Would  prodaee  1,450  Imperial  quaiCen,  to  eost  per  quarter 

Charrts  in  London.  £    ».     d. 

Policy  duty  on  l,tO(ll.  at  i  per  cent.         •  •  S     0     0 

iBSurance  on  1,1501.  at  9i.  S«.  per  eent.    -  -        34     8     0 

OonrarisalDn  do.  #  -  -  -  - 

Freight  on  1,4U  qnarters  wheat,  at  Its.  per  quarter 
Primege,  10  per  cent.         •  .  *  . 

Gratiication  -  -  • 

Oharterparty,  II.  s  CuBtom*hotise  entries,  10a.   - 

Metage  on  ship,  at  i».  zyu  per  last 

liastage        ------ 

Lighterage  of  1,453  qnarters  at  4<f. 
Landing,  wbarfege,  housing,  and  delivering,  at  M. 
Rent,  4  weeks,  at  &s.  per  100  quarters  per  week 
Metage,  &c.  ex  granary     -  ,  -  - 


£    9,    d. 


37     S     0 
0    15     0 


009  0 

1  10 

31  3 

1  4 

34  4 

94  9 

14  10 

7  9 


£1,186    15     0 


Or  per  quarter 


Estimated  charge  fbr  probable  damage  on  the  voyage 
Factorage  In  London  .  -  -  , 


Del  credere,  1  per  cent> 


Rs.  34,000 


3,800 


Rs.  36,800 
804 


Rs.  87,600 


£1,150     3      4 


£     «.     d. 

0    15    10 


0    15 

8 

1    11 

*   0     3 

0      1 

0 
0 
0' 

£1    14      6 


American  Com  Trade.-^The  prices  of  wheat  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia  may  be 
taken,  on  an  average,  at  from  37«.  to  40s.  a  qnarter;  and  as  the  cost  of  importing  a  quarter 
of  wheat  from  the  United  States  into  England  amounts  to  from  lOs,  to  12s.,  it  is  seen  that 
no  considerable  supply  could  be  obtained  from  that  quarter,  were  our  prices  under  50^.  or 
6S«.  It  ought  Also  to  l>e  remarked,  that  the  prices  in  America  are  usually  higher  than  in 
the  Baltic;  so  that  but  little  can  be  brought  from  the  former,  except  when  the  demand  is 
sufficient  previously  to  take  off  the  cheaper  wheats  of  the  northern  pc^s. 

The  exports  of  wheat  from  the  United  States  are,  however,  com]Mratively  trifling ;  it  be- 
ing in  the  shape  of  flour  that  almost  aQ  their  exports  of  com  are  made.  The  ^ipments  of 
tl^  important  article  from  Baltimore;  Philadelphia,  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  other 
ports,  are  usually  very  large.  The  British  West  Indies,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Brazil,  England, 
and  France,  are  the  principal  markets  to  which  it  is  sent  All  sorts  of  flour,  whether  made 
of  wheat,  eve,  Indian  com,  dec  exported  from  the  United  States,  must  previously  be  submit- 
ted  to  the  mspection  of  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  law  further  directs,  that 
ibe  barrels,  in  which  it  is  shipped,  shall  be  of  certain  dimensions,  and  that  each  barrel  shall 
contain  196  lbs.  of  flonr,  and  each  half  barrel  98  lbs.  The  inspector  having  ascertained  that 
the  barrels  coirespond  witli  the  regulations  as  to  siae,  weight,  &c.,  decides  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  flour ;  the  first,  or  best  sort,  being  branded  Sttperj/tnef  the  second,  Fine  ;  the  third, 
FtTie  MxddUngt  /  and  the  fourth,  or  lowest  quality,  mddlinffa.  Such  barrels  as  are  not 
merchantable  are  marked  Badf  and  their  eJq>ortation  as  well  as  the  exportation  of  those 
deficient  in  weight,  is  prohibited.  Rye  flour  is  divided  into  2  sorts,  being  either  branded 
Superfine  Rye  Fiour,  or  Fine  Rye  Flour,  Maize  flour  is  branded  Indian  Meal ;  flour 
msule  from  buck-wheat  is  branded  B»  MeaL  Indian  ineal  may  be  exported  in  hhds.  or  800 
lbs.  Flour  for  home  consumption  is  not  subjected  to  mspection.  The  inspection  must  tako 
place  ai  the  time  and  place  of  exportation,  under  a  penally  of  6  dAlais  per  barrel.  Persons 
alteraig  or  ooQntarfntlng  maike  or  btaodi  Mka0^  100  dollars ;  ind  penons  patting  finesh 
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lour  into  bandi  already  marked  or  brandedi  or  o£fering  adulterated  wheaten  flour  lor  sale, 
brfcit  in  either  case  5  dollars  for  each  barrel. 

The  fees  of  branding  were  reduced  in  1832.  They  amount,  in  New  York,  to  3  cents  foi 
•ach  hogshead,  and  I  cent  for  each  barrel  and  half  barrel  of  full  weight  A  fine  of  30  cents 
s  levied  on  every  barrel  or  half  barrel  below  the  standard  weight,  exclusive  of  20  cents  for 
ivery  pound  that  it  is  deficient 

The  act  9  Geo.  4.  c  60.  enacts,  that  every  barrel  of  wheaten  flour  imported,  shall  be 
leemed  equivalent  to  38}  gallons  of  wheat,  and  shall  be  charged  with  a  corresponding  du^ 
antCy  p.  500).  Hence,  when  the  price  of  British  wheat  per  quarter  is  between  52^.  and 
>3«.,  the  duty  on  the  barrel  of^our  is  20«.  lO^cf.;  whe^  wheat  is  between  60«.  and  6I5.,  the 
luty  on  flour  is  16«.  O^d, ;  and  when  wheat  is  between  69s.  and  70^.,  the  duty  on  flour  is 

I*,  ^d• 

The  following  Tables,  derived  principally  from  private  but  authentic  sources,  give  a  very 
omplete  view  of  the  foreign  corn  trade  of  the  United  States  during  the  last  10  years. 

.—Account  of  the  Qasntities  of  Flour  and  Grain  exported  from  the  United  States,  fh>m  October  !•(, 
1^1,  to  September  30th,  1831,  with  the  Prices  of  Flour  at  Philadelphia,  and  of  Wheat  and  Ivdiaa 
Corn  at  New  York. 


Tom. 

Wbeft!  floor. 

Rf«n«r. 

CorttMc^. 

WbMt 

MiMCon. 

Price  rfWh-U 

Flonrpw 

Udelpliia. 

Price  or  WbMt 
perBu*kelet 
NewYurit. 

Price  or  IndiM 

Bwlielei 
NewlTorfc. 

Barrtb. 

Banat. 

Barrtlt. 

BtahfU. 

ButhiU. 

IkdU.etnU. 

D(AU.t»nU. 

DoOm.  amt: 

1831 

1,805,205 

19,049 

304,306 

405,384 

566,761 

1     19 

0    70 

1830 

1,225,681 

Se,29S 

145,301 

45,289 

444,107 

4     98 

0    98 

0     ff7 

1S29 

637,385 

84,191 

173,775 

4,007 

897,656 

6    35 

1    38 

0    58 

1829 

860,809 

32,314 

174,639 

8,906 

704,903 

5    60 

I      8 

0    53 

1»X7 

805,191 

18,345 

131,041 

33,183 

978,664 

5    33 

0    97 

6    69 

18-25 

857,820 

14,473 

158,635 

45,166 

505,381 

4    05 

0    90 

0    79 

1825 

813,900 

29,545 

187,386 

17,960 

869,644  J 

5    10 

1      4 

0    56 

1H21 

996,X4« 

31,879 

153.723 

30,373 

779.397 

6    63 

1     15 

0    47 

1813 

750,702 

25,665 

141,501 

4.373 

749,031 

6    83 

1      5 

0    53 

1822 

827,S65 

19,971 

148,288 

4,418 

509,098 

6    58 

0    90 

0    49 

1821 

1,056,119 

23,533 

131,669 

25,813 

607,3n 

4    78 

0   m 

0    53 

I.— Account  of  the  Quantity  and  Destination  of  Wlioat  Flour  exported  from  the  United  Sutes,  com- 
mencing let  of  October,  1831,  and  endiug  SOtb  of  September,  1831. 


Americm. 

EMfope. 

Africa. 

Asie. 

Totok 

Year*. 

BriUab 

N.  Aiuer. 

Prot. 

Wot 
ladice. 

Sovlll 

Aact. 

Or.  Britain 
end 

Ffum 

togsd. 

111  iFire, 

pjmof 

AH 
I'arte. 

All 
Pirti. 

J?irf«b. 

BixmH. 

Barreit. 

Baimi*. 

Bomtt. 

BamlM. 

Barrtlx 

Bomb. 

Bemto. 

Bamh. 

BamU. 

1831 

150,615 

371,876 

319,616 

879,430 

33,991 

364 

13,811 

35,416 

3,751 

8,305 

1,805.305 

1830 

149,966 
91,098 

381,256 

347,390 

326,183 

56,590 

10,383 

9,638 

96.931 

3,609 

5,314 

1,315,881 

lHi'9 

318,236 

335,591 

381,176 

17,464 

509 

8,779 

14,959 

331 

4,863 

837,385 

182:^ 

86,680 

370,371 

306,110 

33,358 

6,366 

894 

4,061 

54,371 

1.737 

5,662 

860.809 

1827 

107,420 

362.674 

271,534 

53,139 

19 

4,293 

5,171 

52,114 

4,909 

7.238 

665,491 

1826 

72,901 

433,091 

385,563 

18,357 

875 

501 

6,119 

27,716 

5,403 

7,885 

857,836 

1825 

30,780 

429,760  1  253,786 

37,373 

103 

730 

3,597 

55,818 

7,«3 

15,438 

813,906 

1824 

39,191 

434,359 

357,373 

70,873 

436 

939 

23,851 

47,449 

3,883 

6,439 

990,793 

1^^23 

29.681 

443,468 

198,256 

4.353 

51 

63.387 

4,753 

3,088 

903 

11,864 

756,703 

I«22, 

89,810 

436,849 

211,039 

13,096 

398 

35,104 

31,375 

976 

3,929 

26,439 

827,665 

1821 

131.035 

551,396 

156,868 

94,541 

1,175 

71,958 

36,573 

9,074 

3,123 

10,357 

1,056,119 

Owing  to  the  diniiuished  demand  in  F.ngland,  the  exports  in  the  year  ending  30lh  of  September, 
832,  fell  conoiderably  under  the  level  of  the  3  preceding  years,  being  only  864,919  barrels,  valued  At 
,8S0,6<{3  dollars.  There  were  exported,  during  the  same  year,  88,301  buihelt  of  wheat,  and  451,330 
tudhelB  of  Indian  corn.— {P»ftr*  Uid  i^^ore  Congreit$^  15th  of  February,  1833.) 

Mr.  Reust  gives  (p.  120.)  the  following  jrro/VirtRaoccount  of  the  expenses  attending  the  Importation 
if  a  cargo  of  5,000  husiiels  of  wheat  f^om  New  Toric,  supposing  it  to  cost  1  doll.  18  cents  a  bosbel. 
irhich  is  about  its  average  price. 


nm 


6,000  btnheit,  el  1  dol.  18  cents  pw  bedul 
Winoowinf,  aiflauiriBlf  enl  ddiTeiy  oe 

boifd 150-00 

BrokenMt  I-^P^rc*"'*     •  •  •     S8{X> 

Iiitunoco, 6,006 dole,  at  i  la par oent     .     90-00 


Obuhmmob,  S  pof  osoL 


Liroperonl.       L. 
L.  ».  d.  L.t.4. 
FreiKht,  I8S  loM  al  1S>.  per 
loi     .  .  .  .    9S  15    6 

•     i  IS    9 

98    8    9 

Entry,  oflfeerH  fee*,  and  iS^j  dme            •    1  10 
MoUx«  tR»n  the  ahip  at  Si.  Sri.  per  laM  of 
lOqn. S  19 

II7~7    1 


Priioace,  S  per  ceat. 


6,6aH)0 


1,200    1    9 


L.    t.  i. 

Brauiht  Ibnrard          •    117    7  I 

PMty  diarfee,  «t )«.  per  Im  ofU)  qre.       S  IS  0 
Liditerage  and  portsnft  locnaai7, 9«L 

per  quarter     •                                •    19  10  0 


Gnunry  rent  aad  ire  Inearanee,  ear  4 

wnu,  al  3f .  per  100  qn.  per  vcmk 
Tumiaf ,  at  2f.  per  100  qiauten 


Mctafe  aodporierage  to' Ibe 
4«.  per  100  qoi  ' 


9  2 


-  -  ^ I  quart  ._ 

Do.       do.    ftom  Uw  dOb  at  if.  p«  V. 

Pos  ace  aod  itaiiipt 

Faol»ra^  I*,  per  qoarter 

CommiMioa,  9  l-S per  ceat. ) 

Guaranieo,     I  •.-       MlJparelL  SS    0  II 


tt>    9 

11  IS 

I    T 

98   0 


qnartera  InnMld  • 
par  quarter  in  bond 


r  BMUort^  «i|nl  to  100 

,  equal  to  604 
,  ooalief  49i.  9  1-6A 


1,SM    6  10 


1,808  14    t 


*  There  is  a  Table  of  the  Cities  on  flour,  according  to  the  ▼ariatloas  In  the  j^riee  of  Brttiah  wbaat.  Is 
))9  valttab(9  vyofli  of  M;r.  moss  g».  117.)  relaUsf  to  ttaa  (rails  ^twiea  Great  eiiuUA  aii4  Amerisa. 
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The  ufual  priec  of  wheat  In  Canada,  when  there  li  a  demand  for  the  English  market,  Is  nbont  40*. 
a  quarter;  but  taking  it  aa  luw  as  36«.,  if  we  add  to  thifl  12«.  a  quarter  as  tlie  expensea  of  carriage  and 
Warehousing,  it  will  mal^e  its  price  in  Liverpool,  when  delivered  to  the  consumer,  47«.;  and  being 
spring  wheat,  it  is  not  so  valuable,  by  about  6*.  a  quarter,  as  English  wheat.  The  duty  on  corn  im- 
ported from  a  British  colony  being,  when  the  home  price  is  under  67«.,  only  55.,  it  is  suspected  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  flour  brought  Oom  Canada  has  been  really  furnished  by  the  United  Biates.  It  is  cer- 
tain, too,  that  in  the  present  year  (1833)  wheat  lias  been  sent  from  Archangel  to  Canada,  in  the  view 
(as  is  alleged)  of  its  being  re-shipped,  under  the  low  duty,  to  British  ports ;  the  saving  cf  duty  being 
•uppoaed  sufficie\;it  to  couutervail  the  cost  of  a  double  voyage  across  the  Atlantic!  But  grain  from 
the  colonies  is  not  Admitted  into  England  at  the  low  duty,  without  the  exporters  subscribing  a  declara- 
tion that  it  is  the  produce  of  such  colonies ;  any  wilful  inaccuracy  in  such  document  being  punished 
by  the  forfeiture  of  the  com  eo  imported,  ami  of  1001.  of  penalty ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  the  corn, 
flour,  4fcc.  mast  also  be  ace«Mnpanled  by  a  certifitmu  of^rigim  subscribed  by  the  collector  or  compiroUcr 
•t  the  port  of  shipment,  li  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  see  how  the  importers  of  Russian  corn  into 
Canada  are  to  succeed  in  getting  it  sbipped  for  England  as  eolonial  corn ;  and  we  believe  that  mos 
of  it  will  io  to  the  West  Indlea. 

Account  of  all  Corn  and  Flour  Imported  into  Great  Britain  from  Canada,  during  the  Five  Years  ending 
with  1832;  specifying  the  Quantities  In  each  Year.~(Par<.  Paper,  No.  906.  Scss.  1832.) 


Cenaodnoar. 

I89B. 

1829. 

1890. 

1831. 

1823. 

Wheat       -       .       - 
Barley        ... 
Oats           ... 
Peas           ... 

lodlan  eora 

Total  of  com    - 

Wheat  meal  or  flour  - 
Oatmeal     .       -       - 
Indian  meal 
Rye  meal 

Total  of  meal  and  flour 

Qrt.     bm. 
14,415    4 

580    0 

1,868    S 

5    0 

43S5  *r 

ll    4 

1,616    3 

7    0 

66,963    6 

1^    1 
1,4S4    6 

Qrt.      Uu. 

199,885    1 

209    5 

3,750    a 

461    6 

Qn.     Ut». 

88,686    6 

0    S 

8    0 

16,8C8    7 

5,740    S 

61,611    5 

104,306    6 

88,605    0 

16,571    0  87 

CM.      qm,  lb. 
5,579    X    0 

Ta  6 

C»oC.      tp%  tia. 

61,00i    3  13 

519    1  13 

96,039    1  14 
885    0  15 

Cuet.      qr*.  llm. 

48,809    2  27 
1    2  13 

16,571    0  27 

5,581    0    6 

62,494    0  26 

97,066    2  25 

48,811     1  12 

Jnfirenaafhom  the  aboite  Reoiew  ofFrieei^^We  mmj,  we  think,  ntislactoriiy  conclude, 
from  this  pretty  lengthened  review  of  the  state  of  the  foreign  corn  trade,  that  in  the  event  of 
all  restrictiona  on  the  importation  of  com  into  our  maiiteta  being  abolished,  it  could  not,  in 
ordinary  years,  be  imported  for  less  Utan  46^.  or  47«.  a  quarter.  But  taking  it  so  low  as 
44«.,  it  is  plain  it  could  not,  in  the  event  of  its  being  chnged  with  a  duty  of  6«.  or  7a^  be 
fold  for  less  than  50t.  or  61«. 

Now,  it  appean,  from  the  account  No.  HI.  pai^  506.,  that  the  average  price  of  wheat  in 
England  and  Wales  for  the  ten  yean  ending  with  1833,  amoimted  to  6U.  Bid.  a  quarter ; 
and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  crops  from  1836  to  1881  were  veiy  deficientf  and  that  the 
importations  in  those  years  were  unusually  large.  But  without  taking  this  circumstance 
into  account,  it  is  clear,  from  the  previous  statements,  that  the  opening  of  the  ports  under  a 
fixed  duty  of  ts,  or  7s.  oouU  not  occasion  a  reduction  of  more  than  9«.  or  lOs.  a  quarter 
in  the  priees  of  the  last  10  years ;  and  not  more  than  7s.  or  8f.  on  the  piices  of  last  year 
(1832). 

We  feel  pretty  confident  that  these  statements  cannot  be  controverted  ;  and  they  show, 
conclusively,  how  erroneous  it  is  to  suppose  that  the  repeal  of  the  existing  corn  laws,  and 
the  opening  of  the  ports  for  importation,  under  a  duty  of  69.  or  7s.  would  throw  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  cultivated  lands  into  pasture,  and  cause  a  ruinous  dedtne  in  the  price  of  corn. 
The  average  price  of  wheat  in  England  and  Wales,  in  1802,  1803,  and  1804,^year8  of 
decided  agricultural  improvements—was  exactly  61s.  a  quarter,  being  almost  identical  with 
its  price  during  the  last  10  yeare ;  while  the  reduction  of  taxation,  the  greater  cheapness  of 
labour,  and  the  various  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  agriculture  since  1804,  must 
enaUe  corn  to  be  raised  from  the  same  soils  at  a  less  expense  now  than  in  that  year.  It 
cannot  be  justly  said  that  1823  was  by  any  means  an  unfavourable  year  for  the  farmers ;  and 
yet  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  tlien  only  5 Is.  9J.,  being  rather  less  than  its  probable 
average  price  under  the  system  we  have  ventured  to  propose.  The  landlords  and  farmers 
may,  therefore,  take  ootuage.  Their  prosperity  does  not  depend  on  restrictive  regulations ; 
hut  is  the  effect  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  which  belongs  to  them,  of  tho  absence  of  ell  oppres- 
sive feudal  privileges,  and  of  the  number  and  wealth  of  the  consumers  of  their  produce.  The 
unbounded  freedom  of  the  com  trade  would  not  render  it  necessary  to  abandon  any  but  tho 
most  worthless  soils,  which  ought  never  to  have  been  broken  up ;  and  would,  consequently, 
have  but  a  very  slight  effect  on  rent ;  while  it  would  be  in  other  respects  supremely  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Undlords,  whose  interests  are  closely  identified  with  those  of  the  other - 
classes. 

(CoA3r  (Pbicx  or). — The  average  prloee  of  British  corn  during  the  six  years  ending 
with  1838  have  been  :^ 
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COTTON. 


Tean. 

Wlmt 

Rye. 

lUri«y. 

Oklk 

PM. 

B». 

JL      d. 

t.      ± 

«.       d. 

«.      dL 

J.       tf. 

r      d 

1S33 

S3    11 

32    11 

V      0 

18     5 

30     9 

83     9 

1834 

46      8 

32     9 

SO      0 

90    11 

SO     4 

95     3 

1835 

SO     4 

30     4 

90    11 

98     0 

3ft     6 

38    11 

1S36 

48      « 

33      4 

32    10 

23      1 

SO      1 

38      4 

1637 

55    10 

34     0 

30      4 

25      1 

38     7 

37      6 

1838 

M      7 

S3      1 

31      » 

99     ft 

80     8 

37      9 

The  average  prieet  of  wheat,  bftricv.  End  oati,  in  England  and  Watea,  darinf  the  aeven  yeara  endliif 
the  Slat  of  December,  1835,  were,  wheat,  50«.  3d. ;  barley,  31«.  M. ;  and  oau,  9Sf .  Thaae  pricea  are 
Imporunt,  being  thoae  by  whkh  the  titbe-^omniiitationii  under  the  late  act  are  to  be  detemlned. 

CuBV  (Isle  op  MAv)ir^AU  foreign  com  imported  into  the  lale  of  Man  is  now  Bubject  to 
the  same  duties  as  in  the  United  Kingdom* — (5  6c  6  W^'  4*  ^  13.) 

Co  air  (Paic£  of  iv  Fuutce). — We  copy  firom  the  Times  the  following 

Table  of  the  average  Prieei  of  Wheat  io  France  at  the  End  of  October  of  each  Year,  from  181 9  to  1836, 
both  inclaai^e,  aecordlnf  to  the  official  Retnma,  with  their  Equlvalenu  la  Bn^iah  Measure  and 
Money :— 


T«j«. 

Pkrheet. 

H,v. 

Ton. 

VtxUA 

PterV 

fii. 

«.      tf. 

r.     c 

«       d. 

1819 

85     0 

1828 

91    00 

40     8 

1820 

19    90 

44     0 

1829 

9]    00 

40     5 

1821 

13    00 

90     8 

1830 

93    99 

53     4 

l^M 

15    S5 

35     7 

1831 

99    88 

09     5 

1833 

15    79 

35    11 

1832 

18    07 

49     0 

1824 

14    40 

S3     0 

1833 

15    49 

35     4 

1825 

15    94 

34    11 

1834 

14    50 

S3     4 

1898 

15    55 

35     7 

1835 

13    05 

n   0 

1827 

18    77 

43     8 

1830 

17      3 

so    0 

The  average  of  the  whole  period  ia  17/r.  5U.  per  hectolitre,  equal  to  40«.  Id.  per  quarter  j  and  it  will 
be  remarlted  that  the  average  ofhist  year  ia  the  lowest  of  the  whole  period. 

The  average  price  of  Briiiah  wheat  durbig  the  second  week  of  October,  1635^  was  S7t.  a  quarter, 
being  lower  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since  nSO.-^Sup.) 

[For  fitrther  infonnation  concerning  the  American  corn  trade,  see  aitidfls  Ftovn,  and 
Imports  ahd  Exports.— iim.  £d] 

COTTON  (Gcr.  BaumwolU  f  Da.  Katotrit  Boomwol ;  TH^Bomuldf  Sw.Aomtt//,-  Fr. 
Cohn  f  lu  Cotonef  Bambagia  ,*  6p.  Algodon ;  Port  Algodao ;  Ros.  CklobbiekaUija  bumo' 

ft  /  Pol.  Baweha  ;  Lat.  Ofmypium^  Bombax  t  Arab.  Kuiun ;  Sans.  Kapaga ;  Hind. 
ithi  /  Malay,  Kapa$),  a  species  of  vegetable  wool,  the  produce  of  the  GMsypium  herbaccum^ 
or  cotton  shrub,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties.  It  is  found  growmg  naturally  in  all 
the  tropical  regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  whence  it  has  been  trvnsplanted,  and  hai 
become  an  important  object  of  cultivatioo,  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
some  extent  also  in  Europe. 

Cotton  is  distinguished  in  eommsrce  by  its  coloor,  and  the  leng^  strength,  and  fineneas 
of  its  fibre.  White  is  nsually  considered  as  characteristic  of  secondary  quality.  Yellow,  or 
a  yellowish  tinge,  when  not  the  eflect  of  acddental  wetting  or  inclement  aeasons,  is  con- 
sidered as  indicating  greater  fineness. 

There  are  many  varietiea  of  raw  eotton  in  the  maxltet,  their  names  being  principally  do- 
rived  from  the  places  whence  they  are  brought  They  are  usually  classed  under  the  denomi- 
nations of  iong  and  thort  stapled.  The  best  of  the  first  is  the  seordskuul  cotton,  or  that 
brought  from  the  shores  of  Georgia ;  but  its  qualities  differ  so  much,  that  the  price  of  th« 
finest  specimens  is  often  four  thnes  as  great  as  that  of  the  inferior.  The  superior  samples  of 
Brazil  cotton  are  reckoned  among  the  long  iMaplod.  The  upland  or  bowed  Georgia  cotton 
forms  the  largest  and  best  portion  of  the  short  stapled  class.  All  the  cottons  of  India  are 
short  stapled. 

The  estimation  in  which  the  diflbrent  kinds  of  cotton  wool  are  held  may  be  learned  finoA 
the  following  statement  of  their  prices  in  Liverpool,  on  the  1st  of  November,  1838. 
Pricea  ofOotton  in  ttverpool,  let  November,  1833. 


d,        d. 

d.        d. 

Sea-ialand,  stained  and  lawginnM 

8  to  12 

Alabama  and  Mobile,  good  Calr 

8—    Of 

inferior 

19^  ~  13 

good 

9—10^ 

middling 

13    -13i 

Upland,  inferior     - 

7    -    8 

fair,  clean,  oot  fine 

13|  —  14 
IH-IJ* 

njiddling  - 

8  —    81 

good,clfan,&  rather  fine 

fair 

8   —   H 

line  and  clean   - 

10—90 

good  (htr  - 

9-9* 

New  Orleans,  inferior 

n-  8^ 

good 

9|  -  lOi 

middling 

Hi-    8J 

Efryptian     .          -          - 

13    -  131 

fhir     - 

84—  n 

9i-    9* 

01— Hf 

good  fair 

Bfthia           ... 

91-11     i 

good    *           .           - 

9t-  10} 

Maranham  .          •           • 

very  choice  irtn  marks 
Alabama  and  Mobile,  inferior 

11    —19 

Demerara   ... 

8—11 

7*-    7; 

Weat  India 

«    -    ftr 

middling      - 

8    -    Si 

Carthagena 

7—8 

fair  - 

81-81 

Surat           ... 

41-74 

COTTON.  619 

The  inferiority  of  Bengal  and  Surat  cotton  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  defective  mode  in 
which  it  is  prepared ;  but  Mr.  Horace  H.  Wilson  doubts  whether  it  can  be  grown  in  India  of 
«  better  kind.  The  raw  cotton  of  the  Indian  islands  has  hitherto  been  almost  entirely  con- 
mimed  on  the  epot. 

A  small  (piantity  of  very  saperior  eotton  has  been  imported  from  New  South  Wales. 

The  maniUacture  of  cotton  has  been  carried  on  in  Hindostan  from  the  remotest  antiquity. 
Herodotus  mentions  (19>.  iii.  c.  106.)  that  hi  India  there  are  wild  trep&4hat  produce  a  £:ort 
of  wool  auperior  to  Ibat  of  sheep,  and  (hat  the  natives  dress  themselves  in  cloth  made  of  it 
X- (See,  to  the  same  eflect,  Arrian  Jndic.  c  16.  p.  682.)*  The  manufacture  obtained  no  ftM>t^ 
iag  worth  mentioning  in  Europe  tin  last  century. 

•  1.  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Briiiah  Cotton  Manufacfure. — ^The  rapid  growth  and  pro- 
dli^otts  magnitiide  of  the  cotton  manofactore  of  Chreat  Britain  are  beyond  all  question  the 
most  extraordinary  phenomena  in  the  history  of  industry.  Our  command  of  the  finest  wool 
Mtorsl^  attracted  our  attention  to  the  woollen  manufiicture,  and  paved  the  way  for  that 
■aperiority  in  it  to  which  we  have  long  since  attained :  but  when  we  undertook  the  cotton 
uanofaeture,  wa  had  comparatively  few  facilities  for  its  prosecution,  and  had  to  struggle 
with  the  greatest  difficulties.  The  raw  material  was  produced  at  an  immense  distance  from 
ovr  shores;  and  in  ifindostair  and  China  the  inhabitants  had  arrived  at  such  perfection  in 
die  arts  of  spinning  and  weaving,  that  the  lightness  and  delicacy  of  their  finest  cloths  emu- 
hied  the  w^  of  the  gossamer,  and  seemed  to  set  competition  at  defiance.  Such,  however, 
kas  been  the  influence  of  the  stupendous  discoveries  and  inventions  of  HaVgraves,  Arkwri^ht, 
Cromptou,  Cartwright,  and  others,  that  we  have  overcome  all  these  difficulties — that  neither 
the  extreme  cheapness  of  labour  in  Hindostan,  nor  the  excellence  to  which  the  natives  had 
Attained,  has  enabled  them  to  withstand  the  competition  of  those  who  buy  their  cotton ;  and 
who,  after  earrying  it  5,000  miles  to  be  manufectured,  carry  back  the  goods  to  them.  This 
is  the  greatest  triumph  of  mechanical  genius :  and  what  perhaps  is  most  extraordinary,  our 
nperiDriiy  is  not  the  late  result  of  a  long  series  of  successive  discoveries  and  inventions ;  on 
Che  ooAtrary,  it  has  been  accomplished  in  a  very  few  years.  Little  more  than  half  a  century 
has  eiapeed  since  the  British  eotton  manufactory  was  in  its  iofiincy ;  and  it  nnw  forms  the 
principal  bnsineas  canned  on  in  the  country, — affording  an  advantsgeous  field  for  the  accu- 
rouladoik  and  employment  of  millions  upon  millions  of  capital,  and  of  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  workmen!  The  skill  and  genius  by  which  these  astonishing  results  have  been 
achieved,  have  been  one  of  the  main  sources  of  our  power :  they  have  contributed  in  no 
common  degree  to  raise  the  British  nation  to  the  high  and  conspicuous  place  she  now  occu- 
pies. II(or  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  H  was  the  wealth  and  energy  derived  from  the  cotton 
mamifactum  that  bore  as  trinmphandy  through  tfie  late  dreadful  contest,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  gives  us  strength  to  sustain  burdens  that  would  have  crushed  our  fathers,  and  could 
not  be  supported  by  any  other  people. 

The  precise  period  when  the  manufacture  was  introduced  info  England  is  not  known ; 
Vot  it  is  most  probable  that  it  was  some  time  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century.  The 
first  authentic  mention  is  made  of  it  by  Lewis  Roberts,  in  his  Treasure  of  TrajffiCf  published 
in  1641,  where  it  is  stated,  <*The  town  of  Manchester,  in  Lancashire,  must  be  also  herein 
remembered,  and  worthily  for  their  encouragement  commended,  who  boy  the  yarne  of  the 
Irish  in  great  quantity,  and  weaving  ft,  retumc  the  same  again  into  Ireland  to  sell  Neither 
doth  their  industry  rest  here ;  for  they  buy  cotton  wool  in  London  that  comes  first  from 
Cypvus  and  Sitiyrna,  and  at  home  worke  the  same,  and  perfect  it  into  fustians,  vermillions, 
diautiea,  and  other  such  stuffiis,  and  then  return  it  to  London,  where  the  same  is  vented  and 
•old,  and  not  seldom  sent  into  forrain  parts,  who  have  means,  at  far  easier  termes,  to  provide 
themselves  of  the  said  first  materials. — (Orig.  ed.  p.  32.)  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  mention  is 
frequently  made  by  previous  writers,  and  in  acts  of  the  legislature  passed  at  a  much  earlier 
pttiod,*  of  '« Manchester  cottons,"  •*  cotton  vetvets,"  "  fustians,"  df  c. ;  but  it  is  ceruin  that 
these  articles  were  wholly  composed  of  wool,  and  had  mmit  probably  been  denominated  cot- 
tone  from  their  having  been  prepared  in  imitation  of  some  of  the  cotton  fiibrics  imported  from* 
India  and  Italy. 

Prom  the  fint  introduction  of  the  cotton  manufacture  into  Great  Britain  down  to  the  com- 
paratively late  period  of  1773,  the  weft  or  transverse  threads  of  the  web,  only,  were  of  cot- 
tan  ;  the  warp,  or  longitudinal  threads,  consisting  wholly  of  linen  yam,  principally  ini- 
ported  from  Germany  and  Ireland.  In  the  first  stage  of  the  manufacture,  the  weavers  dispersed 
in  cottages  throughout  the  country,  furnished  themselves,  as  well  as  they  could  with  the 
warp  and  wefi  for  their  weba,  and  carried  them  lo  market  when  they  were  finished :  but 
ahoot  1760,  a  new  system  was  introduced.  The  Manchester  merchants  began  aljout  that 
time  to  send  agents  into  the  country,  who  employed  weavers,  whom  they  supplied  with 
fcreign  or  Irish  linen  yam  for  warp,  and  with  raw  cotton,  which  being  carJed  and  spun,  by 

I*  In  an  act  of  5  &  6  Edtv.  0.  (155t),  entitled,  for  tlM  true  luakltig  of  woollpk  cloth,  it  le  ordered, 
••  TTiat  itl  ceUortx  called  ManchtsUr,  Lancashire^  and  Cheshire  eoltonA^  full  wrought  frr  sale.  Bhull  be  in 
len^h,"  dec.  TLts  proves  incontettably,  that  what  were  then  called  cotlous  were  madti  wholly  of 
wool. 
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means  of  a  common  spindle  or  distafil  in  the  weaver's  awn  family,  was  then  used  for  weft, 
A  system  of  domestic  manufacture  was  thus  established ;  the  junior  branches  of  the  fiimUj 
being  employed  in  the  carding  and  spinning  of  the  cotton,  while  its  head  was  employed  io 
weaving,  or  in  converting  the  linen  and  cotton  yam  into  cloth.  This  system,  by  relieving 
the  weaver  from  the  necessity  of  providing  himself  with  linen  yam  tor  warp  and  raw  cotton 
for  weft,  and  of  seeking  customers  for  his  doth  when  finished,  and  enabling  him  to  proeecnte 
his  employment  with  grester  regularity,  was  an  obvious  improvement  on  the  system  that 
had  been  previously  followed  ^  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  clear  that  the  impossibility  of  mak- 
ing any  considerable  division  among  the  di0erent  branches  of  a  manufacture  an  eondacted, 
or  of  prosecuting  them  on  a  large  scale,  added  to  the  interruption  given  to  the  proper  busiue« 
of  the  weavers,  by  the  xieoessity  of  attendmg  to  the  cnltivation  of  the  patches  of  gronnd 
which  they  generally  occupied,  op]>osed  invincible  obstacles  to  its  progress,  so  long  as  it  was 
conducted  in  this  mode. 

It  appears  from  the  Custom-house  returns,  that  the  total  quantity  of  cotton  wool  annually 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  at  an  average  of  the  Jive  years  ending  with  1706,  amounted  to 
only  1,170,881  lbs.  The  accounts  of  the  imports  of  cotton  irom  1720  to  1770  have  not 
been  preserved ;  but  until  the  last  2  or  3  years  of  that  period  the  manufacture  increased  tery 
slowly,  and  was  of  very  trifling  amount  Dr.  Percival,  of  Manchester,  who  bad  the  best 
means  of  being  accurately  informed  on  the  subject,  states  that  the  entire  wlue  of  all  the  co^ 
ton  goods  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  at  the  accession  of  George  III.  in  1760,  was  est}* 
mated  to  amount  to  only  200,000/.  a  year,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  was  quite 
inconsiderable :  but  in  1767,  a  most  ingenious  person,  James  Uargraves,  a  carpenter  aft 
Blackburn  in  Lancashire,  Invented  the  spinning  jenny*  At  its  first  invention,  this  admn»> 
ble  machine  enabled  eight  threads  to  be  spun  with  the  aame  facility  as  one4  and  it  was 
subsequently  brought  to  such  perfection,  that  a  little  girl  was  able  to  woik  no  fewer  thaa 
from  eighty  to  one  hundnd  and  twenty  spindles. 

The  jenny  was  applicable  only  to  the  spinning  of  cotton  lor  wefl,  being  unable  to  give  ta 
the  yarn  that  degree  of  firmness  and  hardness  which  is  required  io  the  longitudinal  ^reada 
or  warp :  but  this  deficiency  was  soon  afler  supplied  by  the  introduction  of  the  spinning' 
frame, — that  wonderful  piece  of  roachineiy  which  ^ns  a  vast  number  af  threads  of  any 
degree  of  fineness  and  hardness,  leaving  to  man  merely  to  feed  the  machine  with  cotton,  and 
to  join  the  threads  when  they  happen  to  break.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  piinci* 
pic  on  which  this  machine  is  constructed,  and  the  mode  of  its  operation.  It  conststa  of  two 
pairs  of  rollers,  turned  by  means  of  machiitery.  The  lower  roller  of  eash  pair  is  furrowed  or 
fluted  longitudinally,  and  the  upper  one  is  covered  with  leather,  to  make  tliem  tal^  a  hold 
of  the  cotton.  If  there  were  only  one  pair  of  rollers,  it  is  clear  .that  a  carding  of  cotton 
passed  between  them  would  he  drawn  forward  by  the  revolution  of  the  roUers,  but  it  would 
merely  undergo  a  certain  degree  of  compression  from  their  action.  No  sooner,  however 
has  the  carding,  or  roving,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  begun  to  pass  through  the  first  pair 
of  rollers,  than  it  is  received  by  the  second  pair,  which  are  made  to  revolve  with  (as  the  case 
may  be)  3,  4,  or  5  times  the  velocity  of  the  first  pair.  By  this  admirable  oontrivance,  th« 
roving  is  drawn  out  into  a  thread  of  the  desired  degree  of  tenuity ;  a  twist  being  given  to  it 
by  the  adaptation  of  the  spindle  and  fiy  of  the  common  flax-wheel  to  the  machinery. 

Such  is  the  principle  on  which  Sir  Bichard  Arkwright  constructed  his  famous  spinning 
frame.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  radically  and  completely  difierent  from  the  previous  methods 
of  spinning,  either  by  the  common  hand-wheel  or  distafi*,  or  by  the  jenny,  which  is  only  a 
modification  of  the  common  wheel.  Spinning  by  rollers  was  an  entirely  original  idea ;  and 
't  is  difficult  which  to  admire  most — the  profound  and  fortunate  sagacity  which  led  to  so 
great  a  discovery,  or  the  consummate  skill  and  address  by  which  it  was  so  speedily  perfected, 
and  reduced  to  practice.* 

Since  the  dissolution  of  Sir  Richard  ArkwrightV  patent,  in  1785,  the  progress  of  discovery 
and  improvement  in  every  department  of  the  manufacture  has  been  most  rapid.  The  muic* 
'jenny — so  called  from  its  being  a  compound  of  the  jenny  and  the  spinning  fmme~4n  vented 
by  Mr.  Crompton,  and  the  power-loom,  invented  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cartwright,  are  marbinea 
that  have  had  the  moat  powerful  infiuvnce  on  the  manufacture ;  and  in  consequence  of  their 
introduction,  and  of  innumerable  other  inventions  and  improvements,  the  prices  of  oottoii 

*Th4>re  \n.  In  lh«  new  sdiHon  of  the  EncifrJoptnlin  Brifanvica,  a  prpttjr  fbll  accoiirt  of  the  life  of  Rfr 
Kichard  Arkwright.  Ths  question  as  to  his  merit  aa  an  orijcinal  discoverer  is  siiU  undecided.  Be- 
cently,  hotvever.  It  has  be«n  nscertnined  (hat  a  patent  for  spinning  by  riillerrt,  revulvinf  with  difTerent 
decrees  of  velorftv,  was  taken  out  by  Messrs.  Wyati  and  Paul,  bo  early  as  1738.— (See  ihe  exccllefit 
Account  of  the  Cntlon  JHantiJmeture,  by  Edward  Baincs.  jun.,  Esq.)  But  it  dnes  not  a|tpcar  lllut  the 
inventors  had  been  able  to  irive  efffot  to  their  happy  idea,  and  sll  traces  of  the  invention  seem  to  have 
been  lost.  The  statements  in  the  case  printed  by  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  ai>d  bis  parini'rs  in  17^ 
showr,  that  he  was  aware  of  the  attempts  made  In  the  reign  of  Gcnrfe  II.  to  spin  by  machinery;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  prfncipie  on  which  these  attempts  ha# 
been  made,  or  that  he  had  seen  the  patent  referred  to.  Undoubtedly,  however,  t}ie  probability  aeents 
to  be  that  hn  had.  But  admitting  this  to  be  the  case,  it  detracts  bat  lilUe  from  the  substantial  merits 
of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  If  the  idea  of  spinning  by  rollers  did  not  sprinx  up  spontaneously  in  bis 
mind,  he  was,  at  all  events,  the  flrst  who  made  it  available  in  practice;  ana  sUowe^  bow  it  miglu  ba 
rendered  a  most  prolific  source  of  wealib. 
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cloth  and  yam  have  gone  on  progreasiwly  diminishing.-  But  as  the  demand  for  cottons  has 
been,  owing  to  their  extraordinary  cheapneaSf  extended  in  a  Btill  greater  degree,  the  value  of 
the  goodt  produced,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  mano&cture,  are  now  de- 
cidedly greater  than  at  any  previous  period. 

2.  Imports  of  Cotton  Wool  Counfrita  whence  it  is  imported,  Prieea^  Duiiesy  ire 
The  following  Tables  have  been  partly  taken  from  official  doeomenta,  and  wtly  from  the 
aeooaiita  of  merchants  of  great  experience.  We  believe  they  may  be  relied  on  as  approach^ 
ing  as  near  to  aecoracy  aa  it  ia  poasiUe  to  attain  to  in  such  matters. 

jUe<nint  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  Cotton  Wool  to  and  ttom  Great  Britain,  IVom  1781  to  ISISt 

both  induiive. 


r«f«. 

Imported. 

bpoitod. 

Tmii. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

«#. 

X^. 

Zfk*. 

UtM, 

1781 

6,198,778 

90,788 

1797 

23,354.371 

009,058 

I78a 

11,828,039 

421,229 

1796 

81,880,041 

601.139 

.  17M 

9,735,609 

177,026 

1799 

43,379,278 

844,671 

1784 

ll,48ft.9B9 

201,845 

1800 

50,010,732 

4,416,610 

178ft 

18,40^884 

407,490 

1801 

60,004,305 

1,860,872 

178a 

19,«75,020 

823,153 

1802 

00,345,000 

3,730,480 

1787 

S3,S50,M8 

1,073,381 

1803 

53,813,284 

1,561,053 

1788 

20,407,436 

658,140 

1804 

01,807.329 

503,171 

1789 

W,576,028 

297,837 

1805 

60.682,400 

804,»t3 

1790 

31,447,605 

844,154 

1800 

68,176,283 

651,867 

1791 

28,706,075 

303,442 

1807 

74,925,306 

2,176,943 

179« 

34,907,497 

1,485,405 

1808 

43,605,9S2 

1,644,867 

179S 

10,040,929 

1,171,500 

1809 

92,812,282 

4,351,105 

1794 

24,358,567 

1,349,960 

,      1810 

182,488,935 

8,7CT,109 

1795 

90,401,340 

1,198,737 

1811 

91,576,535 

1,266,867 

1790 

82,120,357 

004,902 

1812 

63,025,936 

1,740,912 

▲ecotont  of  tbe  Imports  of  Ckxton  Wool  Into  Great  Britain,  of  tba  Blocks  on  band  on  the  31at  of 
December,  of  the^  Annual  and  Weekly  Delivery  for  Conaumptioo,  tbe  Amount  of  the  Crops  of 
Cotton  In  North  America,  and  the  Aversge  price  of  Uplands,  each  Year  from  1814  to  1832,  both  In- 
clusive.—(Furnished  by  Mr.  Cook,  of  Mincing  Lane.) 


TDl»llnpM«i 

aiiiakteito 

Total  IMimiei 

btimaM 

Amoantof 

Avmca 

Tmn. 

In'o  Ormt 
Britaia. 

Ft>rta, 
81*1  of  DmiDtar. 

^-sr-^ 

CaHbrnpOotb 

No^Xii^ 

Price  of 

Uplaodi. 

Lb$. 

a>$. 

Lb8. 

U», 

Uk». 

Par  lb. 

1814 

73,728,000 

92,272,000 

80,0}0,000 

1,604,000 

28(f. 

1815 

90,200,000 

22.360,000 

85,800,000 

1,012,000 

20W. 

1810 

97,310,000 

23^5,000 

88,631,000 

1,709,500 

No  eorraet 

md. 

1817 

120,210,000 

,     31,034,000 

108,356,000 

2,051,400 

Wd. 

ldl8 

173,940,000 

85,800,000 

111,800,000 

2,132,000 

20d. 

1819 

137,592,060 

88,452,000 

108,804,000 

8,110.800 

13  d. 

1820 

147,576,000 

103,458,000 

126,040,000 

2,322,000 

U  d. 

1821 

126.420,000 

106.800,000 

126,420,000 

2,476,800 

110,940.000 

9d. 

1822 

141,510,000 

76,362,000 

144,180,000 

2.750,100 

121,485,000 

^d. 

18s» 

183,700,000 

105,875,000 

147,125,000 

3,035,000 

136,125,000 

8Jd. 

1824 

147,420,000 

04,428.000 

174,174,000 

8.166,800 

152,880.000 

8  d. 

1825 

»i4,360,000 

123,968,000 

169,264,000 

8,456,000 

169,860,000 

\hd. 

18-iO 

170,520,000 

100,548,000 

1M,640,000 

3,410,400 

211,680  000 

6d. 

1827 

264,330,000 

134,244,000 

211,167,000 

8,801,600 

285,120,000 

6d. 

1828 

222,750,000 

120,582,000 

217,701,000 

4,158,000 

213,840,000 

6i. 

1829 

218,324,000 

84,906,000 

821,676.000 

4,263,000 

855,780,000 

^d. 

1830 

859,856,000 

95,360,000 

842,000,000 

4,768,000 

892.040,000 

6ri. 

1831 

280,080,000 

84,000.000 

857,500,000 

6,017,700 

311,655,000 

5  4. 

1832 

270,690,000 

73,560,000 

259,980,000 

5,380,500 

296,245,000 

6ii. 

Id  1786,  the  supplies  of  cotton  wool  were  derived  iiom  the  following  sources : — 

lbs. 
From  the  British  West  Indies  ....  5,600,000 

French  and  Spanish  edonies         .  .  «  5,500,000 

Dutch  colonies         .....  1,600,000 
Portugese  colonies  ....  2,000,000 

Smyrna  and  Turkey  ....  5,000,000 

19.900,000  lbs. 

Previously  to  1790,  North  America  did  not  supply  us  with  a  single  pound  weight  of  raw 
cotton.  A  little  had,  indeed,  been  raised  in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  for  domestic  use, 
before  the  revolutionary  war,  but  the  quantity  was  quite  inconsiderable.  In  1791,  it  began, 
tor  the  first  time,  to  be  exported;  the  trifling  quantity  of  189,316  lbs.  having  been  shipped 
in  the  course  of  that  year,  and  138,828  lbs.  in  1793.  Such  was  tbe  late  and  feeble  begin- 
ning of  the  American  cotton  trade.  There  ia  nothing  in  the  history  of  industry  to  compare 
With  its  subsequent  increase,  unless  it  be  the  growth  of  the  manufacture  in  this  country. 

American  cotton  is  generally  known  by  the  names  of  sea^isiand  and  upland.  The  tinst, 
which  is  the  finest  cotton  imported  into  Britain,  grows  on  the  small  sandy  islands,  and  along 
the  low  sandy  chores  of  Carolina  and  Georgia.  It  is  long  in  the  staple,  of  an  even  sillcy 
texture,  and  is  easily  separated  from  the  seed.  Unltt<'kity,  however,  it  can  be  raised  only  in 
certain  situations ;  so  that  ito  quantity  is  limited,  and  has  not,  in  fact,  been  increased  since 
1605.  The  upland,  of  which  the  supply  may  be  considered  as  unlimited,  though  of  vary- 
ing qualities,  is  all  short  stapled ;  and  its  separation  from  the  seed  is  ao  very  difficult,  that  if 
2x3  66 
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it  bd  done  by  the  hand,  the  cotton  is  hardly  worth  the  labour.    This,  however, 


the  only 
1793: 


way  in  which  it  could  be  made  available  for  home  use,  or  exportation,  previously  to 
and  had  any  ooe  then  ventured  to  predict  that  10,000,000  Die.  of  upland  cotton  would  evef 
be  exported,  he  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  visionary  dreamer.  But  the  genius  of 
Mr.  Eli  Whitney  did  for  the  phmters  of  the  Southern  States  what  the-  genius  of  Arkwright 
and  WaU  did  for  the  manu&cturen  of  England.  He  invented  a  machine  by  which  the 
wool  of  the  upland  cotton  ia  separated  from  the  seed  with  the  greatest  fiiciUty  and  expedi- 
tion, and  by  so  doing  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  and  meet  important.branch  of  imlustiy, 
and  doubled  the  w^th  and  means  of  employment  of  his  oountrjrmen  \-^{Pitkif9rt  StaiU', 
tics  of  the  United  States,  p.  109.  ed.  1835.)  Whitney's  invention  came  into  operaticm  in 
1793,  and  in  1794,  1,601,760  lbs.,  and,  m  1796,  6,276,300  lbs.  of  cotton  were  expoftad. 
And  ao  astonishing  has  been  the  growth  of  cotton  in  the  interval,  that  the  exports  from  the 
United  States  in  1837  amounted  to  the  prodigious  quantity  of  444,21 1,637  Iba !  of  which 
438,924,666  lbs.  were  uplknd ! 

Account  of  the  Quantities  df  Cotton  Wool  trat>ort0d  Into  tbe  United  Kingdom  daring  the  Six  Teats 
ending  with  1837,  specify Ing  the  Quantitiee  brouglit  from  different  Countries,  the  Total  Quantittes 
exported,  and  the  Quantities  left  for  Consamption.— (Compiled  from  Pari.  Papers.) 


ihjwMMrfoM,  vis.— 


■Cotton  vrmi  hom  forctcn  eoaatriei,  vis.— 
Uuiu-d  Sules  of  Am 

1  urke?  ao'J  Ejcypt 
Othef  iprriKU  oountriei 
Cotton  wool  rrooi  Brttitb  n 
East  India  ud  Maaritiw 
British  Wet!  lodies,  the  growth  vT   • 
Dl  lo,       ditto,       imparted  bam 
Other  Britnfa  pof  liom       •  • 

Total  qmuUtiat  importad 
QutatilieiBxpartod 

T^jftftwcncwimptiop  ■ 


1832. 


Ito. 

20,109,-^ 

%ii3,<se 

666,048 

S5.178,629 

831,664 
96,221 


286jB3e,&2t 


86V0i,5«& 


237,5'«,759 

38,463,921 


269.206,07' 

lft,2Jl,396 

8V5.107 


1,6S3,16S:      1,678,211 


4SI.69S, 
iai,£82 


47,445 


803,836,837  986,873,423 
17,368,881     8^46I.»a3 


284,4i3,SlS  f8B,6lS.lB 

M,9-(!,409  87.9)1^2 

fi,73fc,968  S,42£,T2I 

6,W7,38e  6,734,413 

4M74,S09  V.957J87 

I,49S.:->IT|  1,313,S06 

919,7501  4(tl,49l 

a4,n6  8,735 


30,702,961,  40DgB&9,067 


t36.2«,»ss:  80MM.4e<i  MOiffa>*a  sj-^9M 


issr. 


Ita. 
a3Q,&t,716 
IB),940,14S 

r,m,vio 

4,61^829 

B1,57V9T 

i,t9i.iat 


SS,6M 


4D7.»«,T« 
39;732.a31 


997,£«4,T» 


It  has  been  the  practice  for  many  years  past  to  levy  a  duty  on  cotton  wool,  when  import- 
ed. The  policy  of  such  a  duty  is  very  questionable ;  and  it  ^ould  be  quite  intolerable^  were 
it  not  kept  at  a  low  rate.  For  a  number  of  years  previously  to  1831,  it  amounted  (on 
foreign  cotton)  to  6  per  cent  ad  valorem  /  but,  in  order  to  make  up,  in  part,  at  least,  for  tibd 
loss  of  revenue  causal  by  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  printed  cottons — (see  Cxlico),  it  was 
raised  in  that  year  to  5^.  lOdL  a  cwt  Such  a  duty  would  have  materially  affected  the  im- 
ports of  the  inferior  species  of  cotton,  and  the  price  of  coarse  goods ;  and  being,  in  eoDse- 
quence,  justly  objected  to,  it  was  reduced  in  1833  to  3«.  11  dL  a  cwt  The  duty  on  cotton 
from  a  British  possession  is  little  more  than  nominal,  bemg  only  Ad,  a  cvrt  At  an  average 
of  1836  and  1837,  the  duties  on  cotton  produced  4iO,332A  a  year. 

The  subjoined  sUtement  is  taken  from  the  circular  of  George  Holt  and  Co.,  eminent  cot- 
ton brokers  at  Liverpool,  dated  3 1st  of  December,  1838.  It  contains  some  additional  and  in- 
structive details.  Its  near  agreement  with  the  previoas  statements  affords  a  strong  proof  of 
their  and  its  accuracy. 

Statement  of  the  Consumption,  Exportation,  9ct.  of  the  difliirent  Sorts  of  Cotton  Wool,  in  iind  fton 
Great  Britain,  fai  diiferent  Years,  from  1616  to  1838,  both  InclaslTs. 
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N.  B.  Messrs.  ilolt  and  Co.  estimate  Uie  averafe  weight 
por  bai;  (J|iiand ;  406  lbs.  (Cleans  and  Alabama  ;  320  lbs. 
tian;  350  lbs.  Bast  ladiaai  and  140  lbs.  West  ladian. 
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We  iubjoin,  from  Bums*  GlancBf  a  tahular  statement,  annnatlT  published  at  Manchester, 
and  admided  to  be  drawn  up  with  great  care,  an  account  of  the  cotton  spun  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  1838,  and  how  that  spun  in  England  was  disposed  o^  with  several 
other  interesting  particulars. 

Btatement  of  Cotton  spun  In  England,  8coUan<1,  and  Ireland,  in  1898,  sbowing  the  Quantity  of  Yarn 
produced*  and  bow  that  vpnn  in  England  was  disposed  ot 
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Id  1633  the  quantity  spun  was  822,506,907  lbs,  giving  a  weekly  supply  of  4,980,709  lbs.  Mr.  Burns 
estJmaies  the  quantity  vpnn  per  spludle,  per  Week,  atSl^os.,  msklnf  the  tiitAl  number  of  spindles 
employed  in  England  and  Wales,  in  1832, 7,040,386.  Thoss  employed  In  Scotland,  during  the  same 
year,  are  estimated,  in  the  aame  way,  at  881,020.  Mr.  Burns  further  calculates  the  number  of  looms 
employed  in  Enstund  and  Wales,  in  1B32,  at  803,703.  The  consumption  of  flour  hi  the  manufacture  is 
B»uch  greater  tlwn  any  one  not  pretty  well  acquainted  with  it  would  readily  suppose.  The  average 
qaanUty  required  for  each  loom  is  estimated  at  4  Ihs.  per  week :  making  the  total  annual  consumption 
19  England  and  Wales,  in  1833,  43,301,584  lbs.,  or  315,884  barrels  of  196  lbs.  each ! 
Account  of  the  Conaumptlon  of  the  various  Descriptions  of  Cotton  in  the  aadennentioned  Countries 

in  1837,  and  of  the  Stocks  on  hand  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1836,  in  Bales.— (From  the  Circular  of 

Messrs.  Colman  and  Btolterhoft,  Liverpool.) 
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8.  Vahe  of  the  Brtti»h  CoiUm  Manufacture  in  1833.  Amount  of  Capital,  and  Numbet 
of  Penont  employod  in  it^^i  would  be  very  desirable  to  be  aUe  to  form  a  toleralily  accu- 
rate estimate  of  the  present  value  of  the  cotton  manofiicture,  and  of  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  its  different  departments ;  but  the  data  on  which  such  estimates  are  founded 
beings  oeoeeearity  vei^  loose,  it  is  impofleible  to  arrive  at  any  thing  like  precision.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  following  calculations  are  not  very  wide  of  the  mark. 

lo  1817.  Mr.  Kennedy,  one  of  the  best  informed  cotton  manufacturers  in  the  empire,  in  a 
paper  pubKshed  in  the  Mancheoter  TrwMoetiono,  estimated  the  number  of  persons  employed 
m  the  spinning  of  cotton  in  Great  Britain  at  1 1 0,763 ;  the  aid  they  derived  from  steam 
engines  as  equal  to  the  power  of  20,768  horses;  and  the  number  of  spindles  in  motion  at 
6345.8^3.  M.  Kennedy  further  estimated  the  number  of  hanks  of  yam  annually  produced 
•t  3,987.500,000 ;  and  the  ^entity  of  coal  oonaamed  in  their  production  at  500,470 
Wna.    Wesubjom  Mr.  Kennedy's  atateraent  for  the  yecr  1817  r--* 
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Bat  the  colton  manofactore  has  uicreMed  rapitllj  ainc6  1817.  Mr.  HaskJ86on  stated,  in 
hU  place  in  the  House  of  Commonis  in  March,  1824,  that  he  believed  the  totd  value  of  the 
cotton  goods  then  annually  manv&ctoied  in  Gieat  Britain  amonnted  to  the  prodigioai  snm 
of  thirtyAhrte  and  a  half  mUliooe;  and  we  betiere  we  shall  be  dioat  the  muk^  if  we 
estimate  their  present  value  at  ihirtif'four  millions!  I^  indeed,  we  Cook  the  increase  in  the 
imports  of  the  raw  material  aa  a  test  of  the  incnaee  in  the  vatae  of  the  maniifaftiire,  we 
shoald  estimate  it  a  £^t  deal  higher.  Bat  it  will  be  afterwards  seen  that  the  improvcmenta 
that  have  been  made  in  the  difEeient  processes,  and  the  &I1  in  the  priee  of  nw  cotton,  have 
had  so  powerful  an  infloenoe  in  reducing  the  price  of  the  goods  brought  to  market,  that,  pot- 
withstanding  the  increase  of  their  quantity ,  their  total  valoe  mast  have  remained  nearly  eonatanL 

The  average  annool  quantity  of  cotton  wool  imported,  after  deductrng  the  eiports,  may 
be  taken  at  about  260/>00,000  lbs.  weight.  It  is  supposed,  thsft  of  this  qnanitty  about 
20,000,000  IbsL  are  used  in  a  raw  or  half  manufactured  state,  leaving  a  balance  of  240,000,000 
for  the  purposes  of  manaiilctoring,  the  cost  of  which  may  be  taken,  on  an  average,  at  7dL 
per  lb.  Deducting,  therefore,  from  the  total  value  of  the  manufiu^tured  goods,  or  34,000,000^1, 
the  value  of  the  raw  material,  amounting  to  7,000,000iL,  there  remains  27,000|000A  ;  whi<^» 
of  course,  forms  the  fund  whenoe  the  wages  of  the  peieons  employed  in  the  varioQs  depart- 
ments of  the  manufacture,  the  profits  of  the  capitalists,  the  sums  required  to  repair  the  wear 
and  tear  of  buildings,  machinery,  dec,  the  expense  of  coals,  dec  &c,  most  all  be  derived. 
If,  then,  we  had  any  means  of  ascertaining  how  this  fund  is  distributed,  we  should  be  able, 
by  taking  the  average  of  wages  and  profits,  to  form  a  pretty  accurate  estimate  of  the  number 
of  labourers,  and  the  quantity  of  capital  employed.  But  here,  unfortunately,  we  have  oniy^ 
probabilities  and  analogies  to  guide  us.  It  may,  h6wever,  be  confidently  aiMmmAd.  in  the 
first  place,  that  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  employment  of  highly  valuabie  machinery  in 
all  the  departments  o{  the  cotton  manufacture,  the  proportion  which  the  profits  of  capita], 
and  the  sum  to  be  set  aside  to  replace  ils  wear  and  tear,  bears  to  the  whole  value  of  thm 
manufacture,  must  bo  much  larger  than  in  any  other  department  of  industry.  We  ham 
heard  this  proportion  variously  estimated,  at  from  a  fourth  to  a  half  of  the  total  value  of  tha 
manu&ctured  goods,  exclusive  of  the  raw  material ;  and  as  the  weight  of  authority  seems  to 
be  pretty  much  divided  on  the  subject,  we  shall  take  an  intermediate  proportion.  Assuming, 
therefore,  that  the  profits  of  the  capital  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  the  wages  <^ 
superintendence,  ^,  the  sum  required  to  replace  the  wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  buildinga, 
dec,  and  to  famish  coals,  dec,  amount  together  to-one  third  of  the  value  of  the  manu£ictored 
goods,  exclusive  of  the  raw  material,  or  to  9,000,000/1,  a  sum  of  18,000,000t  will  remain 
as  the  wages  of  the  spinners,  weavers,  bleachers,  dec  engaged  in  the  manufacture ;  ami 
taking,  inasmuch  aa  a  large  proportion  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  are  employed,  the 
average  rate  of  wages  at  only  22l  10s.  a  year,  wo  shall  have  (dividing;  18,000,000  by  22*5), 
800,000  as  the  total  number  of  persons  directly  employed  in  the  diilcrent  departments  of 
the  manulacture. 

We  should  mistake,  however,  if  we  supposed  that  this  number,  great  as  it  certainly  is, 
comprised  the  whole  number  of  persons  to  whom  the  cotton  manufacture  furnishes  sub* 
sistence,  exclusive  of  the  capitalists.  Of  the  sum  of  9,000,000/.  set  apart  as  the  profit  of 
the  capitalists,  and  the  sum  required  to  furnish  ooal,  and  to  defray  the  wear  and  tear  of 
machinery,  dec,  a  large  proportion  must  annually  be  laid  out  in  paying  the  wages  of  en-* 
gineers,  machine-makers,  iron-foundera,  smiths,  joiners,  masons,  bricklayers,  dec  It  is  not 
easy  to  say  what  this  proportion  may  amount  to ;  but  taking  it  at  a  i/urdy  or  3,000,000/1, 
and  supposing  tne  rate  of  wages  of  each  individual  to  average  90/.  a  year,  the  total  number 
employed  in  the  various  capacities  alluded  to  will  be  (3,000,000  divided  by  30)  100,000 ; 
and  a  sura  of  6,000,000/,  will  retaudn  to  cover  the  proiSts  of  the  capital  employed  m  the 
various  branches  of  the  mann&ctare,  lo  repair  the  different  parte  of  the  machinery  and 
buildings  as  they  weor  out,  and  to  buy  coal,  flour,  dec  The  aecount  will,  therefbre,  stand 
as  under :  — - 
Toul  value  of  every  description  of  ootton  goods  kniniaUy  oianafketured  la  Qreat  Britala  jeS4,000,000* 

Raw  material,  440,000,000  lbs.  at  Id.  per  lb. £  7,000,000  " 

Wages  ofSOO.OOO  vreavers,  spinners,  bleaehers,  Jbc.  at  VSt.  S0«.  a  vear  each    -    16,000,000 
Woffes  of  100,000  eogtiMSffs,  mathine-nakers,  smittiSt  masons.  Joiners,  Jbc.  at 

30/.  a  year  each S,OOO,0OO 

Profits  of  the  manafacturers,  waves  of  superintendence,  sums  to  porebase  the 

materials  of  machinery,  coals,  Ibe.        ......     0,000,000 

^000,00» 

*  Mr.  Kennedy,  to  whose  opislon,  on  a  matter  of  this  sort,  the  irreatesi  deference  Is  due,  considers 
this  estimate  as  a  great  deal  loo  high.    We  caaaot,  however,  bring  oursslvas-  to  believe  thai  eoch  is 
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'  TlM  captUl  employed  may  be  ettlm&ted  as  follows  :-> 

Capitalemployedintbe  purchase  of  tbe  raw  material  •  .  •  *  .     4,000,000 

Capital  employed  in  payment  of  wages  .--....    10,000,000 

Capital  vestecf  in  spinning-nills,  power  and  band  looms,  worksbops*  warebouses,  stocks 
onbaod,  Jte.    -...*......    30,000,000 

£34,000,000 

Now,  this  ium  of  34,000,000il,  suppoang  tho  interest  of  eapital,  inclasive  of  the  wages 
of  soperintendence,  &c,  to  amotint  to  10  per  cent,  will  yield  a  sum  of  3,400,000/. ;  which 
being  deducted  firom  the  6>000,000/l  profits,  &c.,  leaves  3,600,000^1  to  purchase  materials  to 
repair  the  wsiOe  of  capital,  the  flour  required  for  dreasing,  the  coals  neceesary  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  steam  engines,  to  effect  insurances,  and  to  meet  aH  other  outgoings. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  wages,  aocording  to  the  above  estimate,  is  21,000,000/,;  but 
there  are  not  many  departments  ^  the  business  in  which  wages  have  to  be  advanced  more 
than  6  monUis  before  the  article  is  sold.  We,  therefore,  indine  to  think  that  10,000,000/.  is 
a  sufficient  (perhaps  too  great)  allowance  for  the  capital  employed  in  the  payment  of  wages. 

If  we  are  nearly  right  in  fhesa  estimates,  it  will  follow*--ailowance  being  made  for  old 
and  infirm  persons,  children,  dec.  dependent  on  those  actually  employed  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  cotton  manu&cture,  and  in  the  oonstraetion,  repair,  &c.  of  the  machinery  and 
buildings  Tequired  to  carry  it  on-r-that  it  must  ibmish,  on  the  most  moderate  computation, 
subsistence  for  from  1,200,000  to  1,400,000  persons!  And  for  tins  new  and  most  prolilic 
source  of  wealth  we  are  indebted  partly  and  principally,  as  already  shown,  to  the  extraordi- 
nary genius  apd  talent  of  a  few  individuals ;  but,  in  ^  great  degree,  also,  to  that  security  of 
property  and  freedom  of  induatry  which  give  confidence  and  energy  to  all  who  embark  in 
industrious  undertakings,  and  to  that  universal  diffusion  of  intelligence  which  enables  those 
who  carry  on  any  work  to  press  every  power  of  nature  into  their  service,  and  to  avail  them- 
selves of  productive  capacities  of  which  a  less  instructed  people  would  be  wholly  ignorant 

Tbe  effect  that  the  sudden  opening  of  so  vast  and  profitable  a  field  for  the  employment 
of  capital  and  labour  has  had  on  the  popuktion  of  tbe  different  towns  of  Lancashire  and 
Lanarkshire,  the  districts  where  the  cotton  manufacture  is  principally  carried  on — has  been 
most  striking.  In  1774,  for  example,  the  parish  of  Manchester  is  estimated  to  have  con- 
tained 41,032  inhaUtant*— a  number  which  was  swelled,  in  1831,  to  187,019,  having  more 
than  quadrupled  in  the  space  of  67  years !  The  population  of  Preston,  in  1780,  is  said  not 
to  have  exoeed<rd  6,000 ;  whereas  it  amounts,  at  present,  to  33,112.  In  like  manner,  the 
pw^ulation  of  Blackburn  has  inoreaaed  from  11,980  in  1801,  to  27,091,  in  1831 ;  that  of 
bolton  has  increased  in  the  same  period,  from  17,416  to  41,195;  that  of  Wigan,  from 
10,989  to  20,774,  dec.  But  the  progress  of  Livsrpool  is  most  extraordinary,  and  can  be 
matched  only  by  the  progress  of  one  or  two  dties  in  the  United  States.  Liverpool  is  not 
properly  one  of  the  seats  of  the  cotton  numu&cture ;  but  it  is,  notwithstanding,  mainly  in- 
debted to  it  for  the  nnparallelled  rapidity  of  its  growth*  It  is  the  grand  emporium  of  the 
cotton  district — the  port  where  almost  all  the  raw  cotton,  and  the  various  foreigrn  articles 
required  for  the  employment  and  subsistence  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  are 
imported,  and  whence  the  finished  goods  are  exported  to  other  countries.  It  has,  therefore, 
become  a  place  of  vast  trade,  and  is  now,  in  that  respect,  second  only  to  London.  In  1700, 
according  to  the  best  accounts  that  can  be  obtained,  the  population  of  Liverpool  amount 
to  only  5,145 ;  in  1750,  it  had  ineieased  to  18,450  ;  in  1770,  it  amounted  to  31,050.  The 
cotton  manufiictpTe  now  begai^  rapidly  to  extend,  and,  in  consequence,  the  population  of 
Liverpool  increased,  fai  1801,  to  77,653;  in  1821,  to  118,972;  and,  in  1831,  it  amounted 
to  165,175.  The  progress  of  population  in  Lanaikshire  and  Koifrewshire  has  been  equally 
stoking.  In  1780,  the  city  of  Glasgow  contained  only  42,832  inhabitants;  in  1801,  that 
number  bad  increased  to  83,769;  and,  in  1 831, it  amounted  to  nearly  203,000.  The  growth 
of  Paisliey  is  similar.  In  1782,  it  contahied,  inclusive  of  the  Abbey  Parish,  only  17,700  in- 
babitanto ;  in  1801,  k  eontained  36,722 ;  in  1821,  it  contained  about  47,000 ;  and,  in  1831, 
67,466. 

Since  tbe  repeal  of  the  absurd  systam  of  Irish  protecting  duties,  in  1823,  the  cotton  ma- 
nn&ctore  has  begun  to  make  considerable  progress  in  Ireland.    This  is  proved  by  a  state- 

rsalty  the  case.  It  apoeara  (Vem  tbe  oflclal  aeeounts,  tbat  tbe  real  or  declared  value  of  the  cotton 
fabrics  exported  in  IS5S  amounted  to  12,621,8801.,  and  that  of  the  twist  to  4;7!M,79a/.  Now  it  appears 
from  the  statements  in  Bums*  Gtenee,  and  oilier  good  authorities,  tbat  tbe  weight  of  the  cotton  yarn 
retained  at  home  to  be  wrought  up  into  fhbrtcs  for  domestic  use  is  about  10  or  12  per  cent,  greater  than 
the  weight  of  the.  yarn  exported  in  the  shai^  of  manuflictured  goods.  Bat  without  taking  this 
greater  weight  into  account,  if  we  suppose  that  the  fabrics  retained  at  boaae  are  nearly  equal  in  point 
of  quality  to  those  exported,  the  Tatuo  of  the  manufbeture  must  be  at  least  30,000,000(.,  riz.  fabrics 
exported  lS,GS3,0U0t.,  twist  exported  4,731 ,000{., and  fabrics  consumed  at  home  1^6*22,0(iOZ.  But  a  v<*ry 
large  proportion  of  our  exports  consist  of  comparatlTely  eoarse  fabrics  destined  for  the  West  Indins, 
BrazU,  &c. ;  and  we  bave  been  assured  by  those  well  acquainted  with  the  trade,  that  tbe  vatuu  of  the 
fkbrics  made  use  of  at  home  cannot  be  less,  at  an  arerage,  than  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  above  t  he  value 
of  those  exported }  bat  taktng  it  at  only  30  per  cent.,  it  will  make  the  total  value  of  the  manufnctnre 
9i,000,00<M.  We  do  not  well  see  bow  this  statemeat  can  be  shaken.  The  exporters  bave  n\*  motive 
to  exaggerate  the  real  value  of  the  goods  and  yam  seat  abroad i  bat  untosa  they  bave  done  so  lo  a 
Ysry  great  extent,  U  will  be  difficult  to  impeach  the  above  coaelusions. 
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ment  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  which  shows  thst  the  ttomher  of  yarA  of  cotton 
goods,  manafactared  chiefly  from  jam  sent  from  Kngland,  exported  from  Ireland  to  Great 
Britain,  in  1822,  amonnted  to  406,687 ;  in  1823,  to  556,646 ;  in  1834,  to  3^40,699 ;  sod 
in  1825,  it  amoanted  to  no  less  than  6,418,645  ;^haTing  increased  in  neaiiy  a  twehefoid 
proponion  in  2  yeftri,  by  the  abolition  of  duties  that  were  intended  to  proUd  the  indusliy 
of  Ireland  !  Bnt  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  and  the  want  of  coal  are  insuperable 
obstacles  to  the  continued  increase  of  the  mannActnie.  i 

Export*  of  Cotton  Good*  and  Yam*  Pall  ^  PrieeM,  4r^ — For  a  wry  Jmug  period  tho 
wooUen  manufacture  was  the  great  staple  of  the  eoootry.  Hot  the  progiess  of  impiOTcmcnt 
in  the  spinning  and  maou&eturing  of  eotton,  since  1770,  bemg  so  much  more  tapid  than 
any  that  has  taken  place  in  the  wooHea  manulactinie»  the  value  of  the  knoet  is  now  wtJy 
greuter  than  that  of  the  latter.  It  appean,  fiom  jha  acoeonts  of  the  dedaied  or  real  values 
of  the  diflerent  sorts  of  exported  eonraioditiea  given  by  the  Custom-house,  that  the  exports 
of  cotton  goods,  indvding  yam,  amount  at  an  average,  to  abovt  17/)00,000il  sterling,  being 
about  half  the  value  of  the  whole  mannfectoBs ;  and  fam  of  themselvei  about  two  thirdt  of 
the  toul  value  of  all  the  wove  frbrios  exported  firom  the  ampire.  We  subjoin  a  statement, 
compiled  from  the  Annual  Finanee  Accounts^  of  the  official  and  the  declared  or  real  vahiai 
of  the  cotton  manu&ctnred  goods,  cotton  yam,  wooden  and  ttlk  manniactnTes,  and  the  totals 
of  all  other  articles  of  British  produea  and  manuftctare,  exported  firom  Great  Britain  to  all 
paru  of  the  world  (except  Ireland)  anmiaBy  ainee  1816. 
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l,f.55,478 
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It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  Table,  that  while  the  official  value  of  the  cotton  goods 
exported  has  been  lapiilly  increasing,  their  declared  or  ital  value  has  been  about  stadonary^ 
or  hag  rather  diminiriied.  This  drcomstanco  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  irrelevant  dis- 
cussion ;  and  has  even  been  leferred  to  as  proving  that  the  manufacture  is  in  a  declining 
state!  But  it  |m>ves  precisely  the  contrary.  It  shows  that  the  decline  in  the  price  of  the 
raw  material,  and  the  improvements  in  tbB  machinery  and  processes  used  in  tiie  manufbc* 
ture  have  been  so  great,  that  we  are  now  able  to  export  and  kU  with  a  profit,  (for,  unleas 
such  were  the  case,  the  exportation  would  very  speedily  cease,}  nearly  double  the  quantity 
of  cotton  goods  we  exported  in  1816,  for  about  the  same  price.  Had  the  Table  been  car- 
ried further  back,  the  result  would  have  been  still  more  stjiking. 

In  illuitration  of  this  view  of  the  matter,  we  beg  to  subjoin  the  following  statement  of  the 
production  and  cost  of  the  different  spades  of  cotton  yam, in  England,  in  1812  and  1890. 
It  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  JM anchester,  to  the  committee  on  the  East  India.  Com- 
pany's afibirs,  so  thot  no  doubt  ean  be  entertained  of  ibs  accQiucy. 
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The  following  Table  fa  interesliiig,  from  its  exhibiting  the  state  of  our  trade  in  wrought 
eoitona  with  (he  diffisrent  coantri^  of  the  world.  It  aeti  the  importance  of  the  markets  of 
Brazii,  Chitt,  and  the  olher  atates  ef  South  America,  aa  outlaU  for  our  cottons,  in  a  very 
atrikmg  point  of  new. 

of  the  Exports  of  CoCloa  OkMxfs  and  Y£hi  from  the  United  Kini^dom  In  1837 ;  specifying  the 
Qoanlity  aed  declared  Value  of  tbose  shipped  for  eaeb  Couotrsr. 
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8iich  being  the  vast  extent  and  importance  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  the  probability  of 
our  preaerving  our  ascendancy  in  it  becomes  a  vciy  interesting  topic  of  inquiry.  But  it  is 
obnooa,  that  a  great  deal  of  conjecture  must  always  insinuate  itself  into  our  reasonings  with 
nspect  to  tfie  futuoe  ilale  of  any  branch  of  manufactming  industrjr.  They  are  all  liable  to 
be  afiected  by  ao  many  contingent  and  unforeseen  circumstances,  (hat  it  is  impossible  to 
predicate,  wiih  any  thing  like  certainty,  what  may  be  their  condition  a  few  years  hence. 
But  ahftncting  from  thaeffix;t  of  national  struggles  and  commotions,  which  can  neither  be 
loreseen  nor  oaleiiktBd,  we  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  thing  in  our  state,  or  in  that  of  the 
difieffaiK  oommaicial  atid  manufiKstaring  4»untrie»of  the  world,  that  should  lead  us  to  antici- 
pate that  the  gloomy  (bcebodings  of  those  who  contend  that  the  cotton  manuiacture  of  Eng- 
knd  haa  reached  its  xenttfa,  and  that  it  moat  now  begin  to  decline,  wiU  be  realised.  The 
natuial  capabilitiea  We  poanaa  for  carrying  on  the  business  ef  manu&cturmg  are,  all  things 

•  Wa|^  are  estimated  at  the  same  rate,  or  at  90rf.  a  day,  for  every  person  employed,  men,  womea« 
aad  chttdrea,  hi  1819  aad  1830  j  the  saving  being  eniirely  in  the  better  application  of  tbe  labour. 
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considered,  decidedly  snperior  to  those  of  any  other  people.  But  the  soperiority  to  which 
we  have  already  arrived  i8»  perhaps,  the  gpreatest  advantage  in  onr  favour.  Our  master 
manufacturers,  engineers,  and  artisans,  are  more  intelligent,  skilful,  and  eninrprising,  than 
those  of  any  other  countiy ;  and  the  extraordinary  inventions  they  have  already  made,  and 
their  familiarity  with  all  the  principles  and  details  of  the  business,  will  not  only  enable  them 
to  perfect  the  processes  already  in  us^  bat  can  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  the  discovery  of  others. 
Our  establishments  for  spinning,  weaving,  printing,  bleaching,  dice  are  infinitely  more  con»- 
plete  and  perfect  than  any  that  exist  elsewhere ,  the  division  of  labour  in  them  is  carried  to 
an  incomparably  greater  extent ;  the  workmen  are  trained  from  infancy  to  industrioOs  ha- 
bits and  have  attained  that  peculiar  dexterity  and  sleight  of  hand  in  the  performance  of  thdr 
separate  tasks,  that  can  only  be  acquired  by  long  and  unremitting  application  to  the  same 
employment  Why,  dien,  having,  all  these  advantages  on  our  side,  should  we  not  keep  tho 
start  we  have  abready  gained !  Every  other  people  that  aitempt  Co  set  up  manufactures  must 
obviously  labour  under  the  greatest  difficulties  as  compared  with  ns.  Their  cstablohmenta 
cannot,  at  finit,  be  sufficiently  large  to  enable  the  division  of 'employments  to  be  carried  to 
any  considerable  extent,  at  the  same  time  that  expertBeas  in  manipulation,  and  in  the  detaiia 
of  the  various  processes,  can  ocly  be  attained  by  slow  degreesi  It  appears,  therefore,  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  such  new  beginners,  having  to  withstand  the  competition  of  those  who 
have  already  arrived  at  a  very  high  d^ee  of  perfection  in  the  art,  must  be  immediately 
driven  out  of  every  maiket  equally  aooessibla  to  both  parties ;  and  that  nothing  but  the  aid 
derived  from  restrictive  regulations  and  prohibitions  will  be  effectual  to  prevent  the  total  d»> 
fitruction  of  their  establishments  in  the  countries  where  they  are  set  up. 

4.  Progress  ofthd  Manufttetute  in  other  Couniries, — But  notwithstanding  what  has  now 
been  stated,  a  notion  seems  to  be  qireading  abroad,  that  we  shall  have  no  tittle  difficulty  in 
maintaining  our  ground  against  the  competition  of  the  Americans,  Swim,  Austrians,  Frenchf 
&c,  and  a  good  deal  of  evidence  upon  this  subject  wae  taken  before  the  committee  of  Ao 
House  of  Commons  appointed  in  1833  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  manufactures,  oommerc^ 
and  shipping.  Such  apprehensions  appear  to  us  to  be  quite  destitute  of  any  real  foundation. 
Provided  we  have  no  agitation,  that  public  tranquillity  and  security  In  fact  and  opinion  be 
maintained  unimpaired,  we  need  be  under  no  sort  of  uneasiness  as  to  any  competition  to 
which  we  <;an  be  exposed.  The  tariff  forced  cotton,  woollen,  iron,  and  other  mann&ctaves^ 
into  a  premature  existence  in  the  United  States ;  but  we  have  little  doubt  that,  exfiept  in  the 
coarser  fabrics,  and  those  where  it  b  necessary  to  use  large  quantities  of  the  raw  material, 
the  Ute  modifications  of  the  tariff  have  given  a  death-blow  to  the  American  manufacturing 
system.  Independent,  however,  of  this,  there  was  nothing  whatever  to  fear  from  that  quar* 
ter.  During  the  year  ended  the  30th  of  8eptend)er,  1829,  the  exports  of  all  sorts  of  cotton 
goods  from  Athorica  amounted  to  l,St69,457  dollars ;  while  during  the  year  ended  the  30th 
of  September,  1833,  they  amounted  to  1,229,574  ddlars.-^  Popert  It^  before  Congnu^ 
6th  of  February,  1830,  and  l5th  of  Februaiy,  1833.)  It  is  plain,  therefore,  notwithstaqding 
the  protection  of  the  tariff,  that  the  exports  of  manufactured  cottons  from  Amenta  have  not 
increased  any  thing  during  the  last  3  years ;  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  even  the  trifling 
quantity  now  expwted  will  be  maintained.  They  have  been  exported  only  because  the 
fabrics  contelned  a  great  deal  of  the  best  cotton,  which  made  them  more  durable  and  heavy 
than  those  manu&ctured  here.  But  goods  of  this  sort  are  in  very  limited  demand ;  and  tho 
Manchester  manu&cturers  have  already  produced  ah  article  similar  to  and  cheaptitr  than  the 
American  **  domestics,"  which  vrill  go  for  to  expel  them  from  the  market 

Among  the  singular  statements  that  have  been  put  forth  as  to  the  cotton  manu&ctttrea  of 
America,  one  is,  that  the  wages  of  labour  are  lower  there  than  here  !  To  dwell  on  the  ab* 
surdity  of  such  a  statement  would  bo  an  insult  to  our  readers.  But  though  it  were  true  that 
wages  are  as  low  in  Massachusetts  as  in  England,  ^t  would  afford  no  real  ground  (br  anti- 
cipating any  formidable  competition  from  America  in  this  department  The  price  of  ootfeone 
depends  more  on  the  profits  of  stock  than  on  the  wages  of  labour ;  and,  so  iar  as  we  know, 
ii  has  not  yet  been  alleged  that  they  are  lower  in  America  than  here.  Suppose  an  Bnglisb 
and  an  American  manufacturer  hava  each  100,000/i  vested  in  cotton  mills  and  in  the  float- 
ing stock  required  to  carry  on  the  business ;  if  profits  in  England  be  1  per  cent  less  than  ix 
America,  the  English  manufacturer  can  affoid,  cmieria  paribHs,  to  sell  his  goods  for  1,000/L  leaa 
than  the  American.  We  are  very  &r  from  insinuating  or  brewing  that  this  lowneas  of 
profit  is  an  advantage;  bat  whatever  may  bo  its  influence  in  other  respects,  so  long  as  it 
continues,  it  gives  our  manufacturers  a  decided  superiority  over  those  of  every  other  coun* 
try  where  profits  are  higher,  in  the  manufacture  ai»d  sale  of  all  artides,  such  as  cotton  yam 
and  stufls,  principally  prodooed  by  madiiiieTy.  It  is  ludicrous,  indeed,  to  suppose  ^t  a 
half-peopled  country  like  America,  possessed  of  boundless  tracts  of  unoccupied  land  of  the 
highest  degree  of  fertility,  should  bo  able  successfully  to  contend  in  manufacturing  industiy^ 
with  an  old  settled,  fully  peopled,  and  very  rich  country  Kke  Great  Britain.  The  govon* 
roent  which  encourages  sudi  a  misdirection  of  the  piibUc  capital  and  indosny,  and  thoee 
who  suppose  it  can  end  in  any  thing  else  than  ruin  to  the  parties^  are  igqoraot  of  the  i 
elements  of  the  science  of  woiuth. 
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"  TIM  fbtlowiiif  rpiniti  as  to  th«  state  of  the  American  cotton  mannlketore  !b  1831  have  been  deduced 
from  the  Report  of  a  Committee  of  Oongress  in  1633  »— 

In  13  states  tbev  bad,  mills  .  «  •  .  .  705 

—  spindlea 1,M6,50S 

.•^  looms         •  •  •  .  .        33,506 


Tbe  welgbt  of  cotton  consumed 
Allowing  3  OK.  per  lb.  ft>r  loes 

Totnl  weifht  of  yan  pcodaced 

Weekly  ainonni     - 
ATeiaglnf  1i^  os.  per  spindle  weekly. 


-  77^7,316  lbs. 
•    0,0M,664 

.  «7,8e3^3 
.    1,305.051 


If  the  33,S06  looms  were  empioTcd,  and  the  whole  1,303,051  lbs.  of  yam  mannfbetnred,  each  loon 
iMisi  h«ve  comHmed  at  an  atei^ga  30  lbs.  weekly,  atwwfaf  that  tbe  goods  manuAictured  were  of  a 
▼ery  heavy  description.   It  aiso  appears  from  sutesMBta  made  by  the  same  eommluee,  that 
Tbe  nambar  of  males  employed  weca         .         *         ,.         •    18,580 

—  females         •-....   38,037  ' 


Tstal 


•mployad  In  spinnteg  ftnd  mannihctttrtaff 


ff7,4M 


Tbe  amount  paid  for  wages  In  the  year  was  10t301,444  doHars,or  S,144,780Z.,  being  43,806{.  per  weeks 
Vreraging  14s.  lid.  for  each  person  emplnyed. 

They  state  that  the  consuraptioB  of  floor  in  their  manu/hctnre  waa  1,641,353  lbs.,  or  8,374  barrels 
(196  lbs.  each),  averaging  weekly  31.56*2  lbs.,  or  neariy  1  lb.  for  each  loom. 

JVof«.— Bv  the  new  American  tarUT,  plain  calicoes,  ^c.  imnorted,  not  exceeding  in  value  1«.  3d.  the 
sqwara  yard,  so  pay  3|d.  per  yard  duty.  Printed  or  coloored  calicoes,  &e.,  not  exceeding  Is.  5id.  the 
nqoafejrard,  to  pay  4|d.  per  yard  duty.  OotUm  vara,  untaleacbed  and  nncolottred,  not  exceeding  hi 
▼ahie  Sf.  6d.  per  lb.  to  pay  7id.  per  lb.  duty.  If  bleached  or  coloured,  not  exceeding  3«.  lid.  per  lb. 
to  pay  0}d.  per  lb.  duty. 

Little  0  we  hate  to  fiwr  from  Ameiiean,  we  heve  stili  len  to  fear  from  Bwias  or  Austrian 
6ompetition.  America  baa  some  advantage  xnet  En^and  in  tbe  greater  cbeapneaa  of  the 
nw  material ;  but  SsriUedand  and  Austria,  fitoated  almost  In  the  very  centre  of  Europe, 
ean  only  draw  their  auppliee  of  raw  eotton  by  a  distant  land  carnage  by  way  of  Marseilles, 
Genoa,  and  Trieste ;  or  by  a  letlgtheneil  navigation  up  the  Rhine  oi  the  Elbe ;  and  we  have 
the  best  authority  for  affirming,  that  a  hale  of  cotton  may  be  conveyed  at  a  less  expense 
ftom  Ohariestofi  to  Mandieater,  than  front  €reiMM  or  Trieste,  Ameteidara  or  Hamburgh,  to 
Switzerland  or  Austria.  Switzerland  is  altogether  destitute  of  eoal ;  ail  that  she  does  is  done 
by  water  power,  and  that  ia  already  pretty  well  exhausted,  It  ie  not,  however,  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  Swim  and  Atistrians  should  have  soceeeded  in  supplying  their  own  markets, 
ftnd  some  of  those  immediately  contiguoos,  with  certain  apeciea  oC  yarn ;  but  it  seems  to  us 
quite  visionary  to  suppose  that  they  will  ever  do  auch  more  than  this. 

It  Wag  elated  before  the  committee  of  1833,  that  the  French  cotton  manufactore  had  in- 
tireasedf  between  181S  and  1^36,  in  the  ratio  of  310  per  cent.,  while  in  England  its  increase 
waa  only  S70  per  cent  This  statement  is,  we  believe,  accurate  as  far  as  it  goes ;  and  yet  it 
ii  eminently  eak^datedj  although,  no  doubt,  withoot  being  so  intended,  to  mislead.  In  1812, 
and  for  some  years  previously,  it  was  hardly  poaaible  to  import  cotton  wool  into  France,  and 
its  price  waa  quite  excessive.  When,  therefore,  the  manufiKtuftrs  got  wool  after  the  return 
of  peace  at  an  ordinary  price,  it  waa  impossible,  seeing  ^t  ibreign  oottona  are  excluded 
from  France,  but  that  the  maiMilactuw  ahould  increase  with  extraordinaiy  rapidity,  until  the 
home  demand  was  pretty  well  supplied.  An  advane»of  this  sort  ia  asmiredly  no  proof  of 
fte  capacity  of  Prance  to  prosecute  the  manufacture  with  advantage,  or  to  export  cottons 
without  the  aid  of  a  bounty.  Had  the  manufacture  gone  on  increasing  in  the  above,  or  even 
in  a  very  inferior  ratio^  down  to  the  present  time,  the  circumstance  might  have  justly  excited 
attention ;  bat  su(^  has  not  been  the  case ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  nearly  stationary 
from  1823  down  to  the  present  time.  In  procMf  of  this,  we  beg  to  micr  to  the  following  ac- 
count, published^by  the  merchants  of  Havre,  of  the  importe  of  cotton  into  France,  the  deli- 
veries from  the  warehouses,  and  the  stocka  on  hand^  in  each  year  from  1822 : — 


Tnn. 

iBptrto. 

DeUmiM. 

Slocks,  Sift  Dee 

Ymi*. 

toporti. 

DBliferfca. 

Stock<,slitOK. 

Mtt. 

State. 

XolM. 

Mb.. 

/!Ak«. 

Bala. 

I8SS 

•09,861 

913,199 

49,545 

1690 

949.930 

964,750 

90.999 

\mi 

lflO,84S 

179,812 

40,078 

I83(^ 

989,758 

950,784 

61,260 

1891 

S51.074 

949.M8 

47,  IM 

1831 

918,383 

943.843 

35,810 

1835 

904,573 

916,400 

»5,306 

1839 

930,159 

979,463 

99,^06 

1835 

390.174 

981,001 

74,479 

1833 

305,633 

276,387 

51,753 

\m 

990,617 

979,699 

85.403 

1834 

274,307 

301,659 

94,407 

1838 

906,139 

9M,793 

54,819 

1835 

394,495 

308,736 

40,096 

It  is  suppoeed  by  araae,  thai  the  oompedtion  we  have  to  fear  from  the  Continent  does  not 
eonsist  so  much  in  the  spinning  as  in  the  weaving  of  oottona ;  and  Chat  the  probability  is, 
that  our  exporta  of  yam  will  inereaso,  and  our  exports  of  manufactured  goods  diminish. 
We  do  not,  however,  tmagfaie  there  is  nwch  in  this.  Our  power  looms  are  superior  to  those 
of  any  other  country :  and  it  is  unhappily  true,  that  the  wages  of  haudtoom  weavers  here 
ore  sunk  below  the  general  level  of  Europe,*    There  is  not,,  in  htiL,  with  the  exception  of 

*  For  an  aeeeant  of  the  drevmstaaces  which  htve  oeeaslonsd  this  depvsaBfon,  we  beg  to  rsfer  the 
raader  to  «»  artkta  oa  ■maoActaivs,  AsmasBrce,  4ce.  In  the  1 17th  Ne.  of  ths  &tfa*irrfi|  4tf«if«* .  ^ne 
e/  the  ahttvs  BteissMnU  aia  lakea  Uom  that  arilels. 
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the  djea,  a  single  pafticular  connected  with  the  cotton  manofiictiire  in  which  we  have  not  a 
manifest  superiority  over  the  Swiss,  Austrians,  French,  Prassians,  and  every  Continental 
nation.  Certainly,  however,  we  are  inferior  to  some  of  them  in  the  briltiancy  and  durability 
of  their  dyes ;  and  this  circumstance  occasioned  a  considerable  demand  for  German  and 
Swiss  printed  cottons  in  many  parts  of  the  East,  where  vivid  colours  are  held  in  the  highest 
^  estimation.  Bat  even  there,  the  greater  cheapness  of  our  goods  is  proving  an  overmatch  for 
the  greater  brilliancy  of  those  of  our  rivals. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  see  no  reason  to  tfifaik  that  the  British  cMton  raanu&ctme 
has  reached,  much  less  passed,  its  zeniCh.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  caniiardiy  be 
necessary  to  observe,  considering  the  vast  importance  of  the  trade,  tha^  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  nothing  should  be  left  undone  that  may  serve  to  widen  ito  foimdations,  and  to  proflOMils 
its  prosperity,  on  the  other,  nothing  should  be  attempted  that  may,  by  possibility,  have  an 
opposite  eflfect  The  subsistence  of  l-,400,000  people  Is  tiot  to  he  endangered  on  alight 
grounds.  The  abuses  even  of  soch  a  business  must  be  cautiously  dealt  with,  lest,  in  eradt* 
eating  them,  we  shake  or  disorder  the  whote  finbrie.  .  We  adnit,  howetert  that  the  case  of 
children  en^Ioyed  in  the  cotton  factories  is  one  of  those  that  call  fairiy  for  legislative  regu- 
lation. But  it  may  be'questkmed  whether  the  plan  for  having  relays  of  children  is  the  bW 
that  might  be  devised.  The  genera)  opinion  seemp  to  be,  that  it  will,  in  mostinstan'ees,  be 
impossible  to  carry  it  into  effect  The  whole  subject,  as  to  the  limitation  pf  hoais,  is  con- 
fe^edly  one  of  great  difficulty ;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  better,  before  taking  any  very 
decisive  steps  in  the  matter,  to  try  the  ef&ct  of  the  flystem  of  inepeotion,  and  of  the  puUiCBMi 
.of  the  inspectors'  reports  as  to  die  condition  of  the  children  employed. 

9.  STATVTOaV  RBQOLAnOSS  AS  TO  VMM  EmPI^OYMKMT  OF  CHO^aBII  IV  FaGTOBGBS. 

No  eUtutory  resUictiofM  respecting  the  emeloyment  of  children  in  tbe  mill*  and  factorfes  of  tlM 
t'Bited  Kingdom  existed  until  the  year  1S02,  when  an  act  of  parliament  was  passcil  (12  Geo.  1)  for  the 
preaervarlon  of  the  health  and  morals  of  apprentices  and  others  employed  in  cotton  and  other  fitctnriea, 
and  directing  tb«  local  magiscratea  to  report  whether  the  fectortes  were  canducted  aeeording  to  law, 
and  to  adopt  such  sanitary  regulations  ilb  they  might  think  fit.  This  set  was  followed,  in  18T6»  fay  aa 
act,  generally  called  Sir  ttouert  Peel's  Act,  imposing  various  regutationfl  on  the  employment  of 
children  in  cotton  mills. 


Both  of  these  acta  were  fepealsd  fa  1831,  by  an  act  lSt%  Will.  4.  c.  39,,  eoaimonly  sailed  Sir  Join 
lobhouse^g  Act,  which  provided,  that  in  cotton  factories,  to  which  alone  it  related,  no  child  tMfM 
legally  be  employed  till  it  had  attained  the  age  of  0  j-ears;  and  that  no  person  under  18  years  or  a^ 


could  be  sofTered  to  remain  in  tbe  fkctories  more  thaa  19  hours  in  oa«  day ;  and  that  oa  Saturdays 
they  should  only  bo  employed  in  the  factories  for  9  hoars. 

8ir  John  Holmouse'a  Act  was  repealed  in  1833,  bv  the  act  act  3  &  4  Will.  4.  e.  103.,  which  contains 
the  following  provisionfi,  comprehesding  the  whole  statutory  regulations  at  present  applicable  to 
cotton  and  other  fhctories  In  the  United  Kingdom  ;-^  * 

I.  That  after  the  Ist  of  January,  1831.  no  person  under  18  vears  of  age  shall  be  allowed  to  work  In 
the  night,  that  is,  between  k  psst  ^  p*  )■•  snd  k  pASt  5  a.,  m.,  in  any  cotton  or  other  factory  in  whii^h 
steam  or  water,  or  any  other  mechanical  power.  Is  or  shall  be  used  to  propel  the  machinery,  excepting 
in  lace  flicforles.  •  * 

S.  That  no  person  ander  18  shall  be  employed  ssore  than  IS  bsurs  la  one  day,  nor  Bwre  than  09 
hours  in  one  week. 

3.  That  there  shall  be  allowed,  tn  the  course  of  every  day,  not  less  than  Ubour  for  meals  to  every 
person  restricted  to  the  performaaee  of  19  houn'  work. 

4.  That  after  the  Ut  of  Jauaary ,  1834,  no  child,  except  b  silk  mills,  shall  be  employed»  wlio  shall  net 
be  0  venrs  old. 

5.  Vhat  after  the  1st  of  Match,  1834,  no  ehild,  except  In  siTIc  mffls,  shall  be  employed  In  any  factory 
more  than  48  hours  in  anyone  week,  nor  more  than  9  loan  tn  any  day,  who  shell  not  be  II  years 
old  i  nor  after  the  1st  of  .March,  1835,  wlu>  shall  not  be  IS  years  old;  nor  after,  the  1st  of  March,  1830, 
who  shall  not  be  13  years  old;  and  that  these  hours  of  work  shall  n<t  be  exceeded,  even  if  the  child 
has  worked  daring  tne  day  In  more  fkcCnriee  than  one. 

0.  That  children  and  young  persons,  whose  hours  of  work  are  rafulated,  sball  be  antllied.to  S  hoU- 
dt  ys  and  8  half  holidays  in  every  year. 

7.  That  children,  whose  hours  of  work  are  restricted  to  9  hours  a  day,  are  not  to  be  employe^ 
without  obtaining  a  certificate  fh>m  a  physician  or  surgeon,  certifying  that  they  are  nf  the  ordinary 
strength  and  appearance  of  children  of  tlis  age  iMfitre  meniwned,  which  eertificats  Is  to  be  coua- 
tersigned  by  some  inspector  or  Isstice. 

8.  That  it  shall  be  law  Ail  for  bis  Majesty  to  appoint,  during  pleasure,  4  persons  to  be  Inspectors  of 
ftictoriee,  with  extensive  powers  as  nrngistrates,  to  examine  the  children  employed  In  the  ftctories, 
and  to  inquire  respecting  their  condition,  employment,  and  education ;  and  that  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  state  shall  have  power,  on  tbe  application  of  an  inspeetor,  to  appoint  superiniendenta  to  sppec- 
intend  the  execution  of  the  act 

9.  That  those  inspectors  are  to  make  all  rates  necessary  for  the  execation  of  the  act,  and  to  enforce 
the  attendance  at  school,  for  at  least  S  hours  daily  out  of  6  days  in  the  week,  of  children  employed  in 
factories,  from  whose  weekly  wages  a  deduction,  not  exceeding  1  penny  in  every  shillmg,  for  achoolinf 
shall  be  made. 

10.  That  no  child  shall  be  employed,  who  shall  not,  on  Monday  of  every  week,  give  to  the  factocir 
master  a  certificate  of  his  or  her  attendance  at  school  for  the  previoaa  week. 

II.  That  the  interior  walls  of  every  mill  shall  be  whitewashed  every  year. 

IS.  That  a  aopy  or  abstract  of  the  act  shall  he  hung  up  in  a  conspicaoua  pert  of  evjiiT  mUl. 

13.  That  tbe  inspectors  shall  regularly,  once  a  yeat»report  their  proceedings  to  pne  of  the  secretaries 
of  state. 

The  aet  also  contains  reguimons  extendiag  the  himrs  ef  work  where  ttme  shall  be  loet  by  the  warn 
of,  or  an  excess  <jf,  water,  in  mtUa  sit-uated  upon  a  stream  of  water  i  respecting  the  steps  to  be  taksA 
in  order  to  obtain  regular  certificates  of  age  for  the  children  requiring  them ;  resiwcttng  tbe  ercctieti 
of  schools,  where  necessary}  and  respecting  tbe  proceedings  to  be  had  before  lns|iectors  and  msgis* 
trates  for  enforcing  tlM  set,  and  the  right  to  appeal  from  their  decisions. 

[The  following  tables,  i«lating  to  tbe  cultivation,  nuimfiustura,  and  foifign  trade  of  oottoo^ 
were  ooinmttnimtedto  Ooagnm  hy  tbe  aecretaiy  of  the  TieMury,  in-thA  Maiott  of  183S-3^ 
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The  S«creury  of  tb«  Ttewnry  aCatefl  that  kt  bM  **Bot  been  abb  to  finConr  oflkU  retoiao,  of 
either  the  f  eoeral  or  the  state  gOTeraaaeDtt,  which  giro  the  crope  of  cotton-  In  each  euto  ;*'  and  that 
**the  present  table  hae  therefore  been  compUhd  fron  ihe  best  ^u  in  his  pow«r.*' 
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**The  pi  ices,  fhren  Ihr  th«  United  Stales,  art  those  at  the  places  of  exportation,  and  sre  the  avefafs 
daring  tlie  year,  and  including  all  kiodi  of  entton :  bat  tho  eea-bland  cottoa  Is  worth  usually  two 
baadred  and  fifty  per  cent,  pi'ore  th8|i  the  other  kinds  i  and  fornerly  the  differenca  was  stUl  greatar* 
when  the  amount  grown  elsewhere  was  not  so  large.'* 
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**TlM  eiporta  of  cotton,  or,  la  tther  woida,  tb«  Ibrelfii  trado  la  nw  eocton,  !■  the  wholo  world,  is 
•mall  compared  with  tha  whole  growth,  nanolkctore,  and  aoMiimpdon  of  that  article.  It  probably 
doef  DOC  aicaed  535  aiUllons  of  pounds,  and  of  that  tb%  Uaitad  Statai  export  about  984  millionB  of 
pouads,  or  almait  three  foartha.  Our  ezportt  each  year  hare  not  always  corresponded  with  that 
part  of  the  crop  of  the  preTioas  year  not  co&saoied  at  home,  as  In  1808|  lm9.  |bc.  eommercial  restric- 
tloBB  and  war  caused  the  stocks  on  band  ta  accumulate,  had  the  hifh  pricea  bi  some  other  years  have 
left  much  less  on  hand  hare  than  usaaL" 
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**The  exports  from  et6h  State  are  the  forefgn  onee,  and  for  1830  and  1884,  from  oflleial  data ;  but 
prior  to  that  they  are  eetlinates  from  the  crop,  cosaumpcloii  at  hone,  Ax. 

**The  portion  exported  of  sea  bland  cotton,  was,  in  1834,8,065,935  pdtanda,  tnd  in  iSSS^waa 
7,752,730 ;  and  was  chiefly  from  South  Carolina  and  Georfla." 

**  The  value  has  been  eompuied  from  the  quantity  afed  averac e  price  thiovgh  each  jev,  so  fer  a* 
obtainable  from  oficial  daU."  ^         ^  •    r- 
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"The  imports  into  the  United  BfAtee  are  taken  from  offlcial  reiQnie,and  have  been  very  flaetoating 
in  amoont ;  th^y  have  come  chiefly  from  India." 

"Other  countries  of  Europe  than  those  enumerated,  Import  considerable  quantities  of  raw  cotton  : 
e.  ff.  Holland  and  Belgium,  about  10  or  12  millions  of  pounds,  of  which  a  part  passes  into  Germany, 
andSorOmillionsof  pounds  are  from  the  United  States.  60  Into  Germany  direct  ere  imported  at  Trieste 
tlone,  from  the  United  States,  about  4  to  ft  millions,  and  §otne  from  Bcypt  and  Turkey ;  in  all,  making 
In  18S0, 1J4  mitliotts  of  pounds ;  1831,  lOf  miilioosf  and  1832, 8H  mUlmns  of  pounds.  Into  the  Ilanso 
towns  are  imported  from  here  2  to  0  mitiioDs  of  pounds  more  yearly,  and  about  1  million  of  pounds  to 
EuesU,  &c.  Jbc.  Russia  Imported  litto  PetexsburK,  in  all,  1830,  %k  millions  of  pounds ;  1831,  7-10 
ViilUon  of  pounds :  183S,  I  6-iO  million  of  pounds.  In  1834,  Belfiura  It  said,  by  Mr.  Alexander,  to  have 
Imported  I9|  millions  of  pounds  of  raw  cotton.  It  is  said,  in  the  Westminster  Keview*  for  April,  1685» 
that  Lomtmrdy  aloae  consume*  4  mWions  of  pounds  of  raw  cotton  yearly.' 
IX.    Eaw  OottoB.~-Qttaatity  aamifactured  in 
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X.    Manubcturas  of  Cotton. 
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*'  Tbe  Tslue  of  nMnnlketnred  cottons,  wtaeirtlie  qaastlty  of  rtw  eoiton  In  thom  to  tho  Minie,  diftro 
irreatly  according  to  differem  periods  of  time  in  tlie  saia^t  country,  and  according  to  the  quality  of  tho 
raw  material,  and  the  machinery  used,  and  the  skill  employed.  Thus,  in  England,  in^  years  after 
Arkwright's  invention  In  spinning,  manufactured  cottons  iWI  nearly  eight  ninths  of  Iheir  feroMr  price. 
Every  ten  years  since,  some  have  computed  their  fall  in  price  as  equal  to  50  percent.  In  tlw  American 
Encyclopedia,  article  Cotton,  it  is  said  that,  fh>m  1815  to  1839,  the  coarse  cloths  fell  two  thirds." 

**The  best  cotton  goods  are  supposed  to  be  made  in  Switzerland,  where  the  skill^and  machinery  ar« 
good,  and  the  climate  congenial.  But  the  raw  material,  being  carried  sO  far  by  land,  is  expensive,  and 
the  manufkcturer  cannot  compete  with  England,  though  90  per  cent,  cheaper  than  in  France.'* 

"In  France  many  fine  goods  are  made  by  skill  and  experience ;  but  tbe  machinery  is  poorer,  and  coals 
more.  Hence  the  prices  in  those  two  rountrias,  of  the  cloth  made  IVom  a  pound  of  raw  cotton,  exee^ 
on  an  average  50  rents,  while  in  England  they  are  about  50  cents,  and  in  the  United  States  are  now 
somewhat  less.  In  1800  the  cotton  was  made  chiefly  into  velveteens,  nankeens,  crapes,  mnslins.  Jb«  '* 

**  In  1810  our  cotton  cloths  made  in  houses  and  nmnufactorfes,  on  an  average.  Were  estimated  at  33 
cents  per  yard  in  Coxe*8  tables,  page  10.  The  prices  are  now  lower,  notwithaiandtng  the  tntfoductioa 
so  extensively  of  flner  cloths  ana  of  printing  calicoes.'' 

**  We  make  more  coarse  and  substantial  cloths  of  cotton  now  than  England,  and  they  tan  be  aiforded 
cheaper  by  2  or  3  cents  per  yard.  Tbey  are  In  greater  demand  abroad.  We  put  more  ataple  into 
them,  the  raw  material  being  cheaper  nere.  But  the  English  laces,  beinc  made  chieflv  of  sea->islBnil 
cotton,  with  a  rery  little  silk,  enhance  the  value  of  each  pound  to  over  #5;  and  the  whole  mannlkc- 
ture  of  it  equals  0  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  and  30k  millions  of  yards." 

**The  coarse  India  cottona  are  made  of  the  worst  materials  and  less  smooth,  being  chiefly  span  by 
hand,  and  the  raw  material  poorer.    Bat  the  thread  so  spun  la  softer  and  the  eloCh  aoore  duirabla.** 

XI.    ManUfhetnieo  of  Cotton. 
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There  w«t  **  Tery  little  eplnninf  by  mac^lBery  In  Fiance  till  after  1785.->And  tbe  eotton  clothe  W9 
thiefly  mnde  fyom  thread  or  yarn  Imported  ^om  Enfrtand,  Bwitserland,  and  the  Levant.  There  were 
large  nnrabera  of  cotton  pocket  handkerchief  nude  at  Rouen,  Uontp^lior,  fte.  ae  early  at  1789. 

**  The  change  of  late  yean  in  eome  places  in  England,  from  the  hand  to  the  power  loom,  has  cansed 
■ome  distrets,and  the  employment  of  a  larger  portion  of  females  and  chUOrea;  now  about  one  flAh 
^re  are  toen,  one  third  woman,  and  the  rest  children.  The  miniber  of  hand  looms  In  England,  in 
1890  and  1880,  was  about  the  same,  via. ;  340,000,  but  that  of  power  looms  had  Increased  flrom  14,000 
90  56,000.  Each  of  ibe  laUer  performs  as  mnoli  at  tluree  of  the  former.  In  1834,  Um  power  looms  bad 
' )  100,000.'* 

XIL— Mamilbetttrea  of  Cotton .--ValueB  of  Exports  of  tbelr  own,  from 
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"Tbe  ezportf  of  English  (cotton)  manuftetiire*,  In  18S3  and  4»  wen  aboot  «ii«  third  is  mIm  ia 
jrarn.    Some  yearayarn  constitutes  one-half  in  wei^kl." 

*'  From  1814  to  ItJSS  inclusive,  the  value  of  yarn  exported  compared  with  the  value  of  other  cotttm 
Eoods,  increased  slowly  from  bemg  about  one  seventh  and  one  sixth,  to  be  about  one  filth.  The  pro- 
portional Increase  of  yam  has  been  even  greater  since.  The  yarn  exported  is  understood  to  be  f  a- 
Dera My  coarse.*' 

**Tbe  declared,  or  what  Is  sometimes  called  the  real  valne,  in  the  3d  column  (of  the  above  ubie)  It 
vtill  usually  from  3^  to  5  per  cent,  under  the  actual  market  value.  The  afiaml  valne  la  founded  oa 
the  quantity,  oomputing  the  price  as  It  was  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  or  ▲.  P.  1(180." 

"  The  exports  of  cotton  manufh'ctures  fiam  England  are  now,  and  for  some  yearn  have  been,  oettl/ 
equal  to  one  half  of  her  exports  of  every  kind." 

XIII.    Manulhctiireaof  Cotton.— Valne  of  axportaflrom 
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The  raw  cotton  exported  from  the  United  Slates  atsonnted.  In  1836,  to  493,631.307 iba.,  valued  t  ^ 
r71,384,035;  inl837,  to  444,911,687  Ibt.,  valued  at  #68,940^03;  l»  1888,  to  606,099,307  Ihu.,  vuluad  tt ^ 
101,556311. 

In  1836,  there  were  exported  to  Great  Britain  rinelQAing  Ireland)  903,610,707  Ibe..  aad  to  F^neu 
101,303,180  Ibe.  I  in  18|7,  to  Great  Britain  891.670«li08  lbs.,  aad  t#  Ffaace  flQ>)6,l97  lbs.  i  tn  1888,  ta 
Sreat  BriUin  441,857,043  lbs.,  and  to  Pranee  190,834,439  lbs. 

Export  of  Cotton  to  Foreign  Porta,  firom  1st  Oetober,  18ST,  to  80th  flepteoAer,  1688. 
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The  ImpoTtfof  nweotton  from  ftbroad,liith6  tbree  yeiraof  whletawe  fpeakfamoQutedrespectiyely 
to  1,617«  390— l,906,S85--aBd  1,598,906  lbs.  Tbeae  were  chiefly  from  Texas,  and  were  for  the  most  part 
re-exported. 

or  cotton  nanuftietares  ffeneralljr  there  were  Imported  into  the  country  in  1838,  to  the  Tslue  of 
#17,S7fl,O67-^14,O0B,477  of  which  were  imported  from  Greet  BriUln,  and  #2,821,008  from  France ;— in 
1837,  to  the  TBliM  of  tll,IS0,64U— #8,118.175  of  which  were  from  Great  Brluin,  and  #1,791,650  from 
France ;— in  183S,  to  the  value  of  #0,599,330,— #4,866,995  of  which  were  from  Great  Briuin,  and 
#M4,064  from  France. 

#9,765,676,  #8,66M1S>  aiid  #1,15M06  of  the  ootton  manofikctures  imported,  in  the  several  years  1836, 
1837,  and  1638,  were  re-exported,  chiefly  to  Mexico,  Cnba,  and  South  America. 

The  exports  of  domestic  cotton  goods  were,  in  these  vears,  #3,296,734,  #2,831,473,  and  #3,758,755  re- 
•peetlvely ;  and  efalefly  to  C«ba,  Sooth  America,  and  Afriea. 

The  importa  into  the  country  of  eolton  hanfng,  durint  tha  same  period,  amounted  to  #1,701,451, 
#429,251,  and  #173,335,~almo8t  exclusively  from  Great  Britain  and  the  Hanee  towns.  A  very  iocon- 
■Iderabte  quantity  only  of  tbe  article  was  re-exported. 

See  articles  htwom^  Airo  Exfosts,  and  Tabitf.—- iim.  Ed,] 

COWHAGB*  OE  CO  WITCH  (Hind.  Kiwmh)f  Che  fnilt  oriwMi  of  a  perennbl  dimb- 
ilig  plint  (DoUehM  pruriem  I4n.)»  It  it  a  native  of  Indk,  aa  well  as  of  nveral  other  eastern 
cvnatries,  and  of  America.  The  pod  ia  about  4  or  6  inchea  long,  a  Uttie  curved,  and  con- 
taina  from  3  to  6  oval  and  flattish  seeda;  the  outtttda  ia  thickly  covered  with  abort,  bristly, 
blown  haii^  whicfa,  if  incantioasly  touched,  atiok  to  the  shin,  wid  ooeaaion  intolerable  itch- 
ifif.  Syrup  thickened  wiMi  thelunn  is  prescobed  in  certain  ooniplahitB.-^(.^fM/<V«  Materia 
Jndiea.) 

COWRIES  (Ger.  Kax$rU  f  Du*  Kauruf  Fr.  CatU^  Ctami,  Bouges;  It  Cori,  Poretl' 
itme  f  1^.  B\mio%  Zimbos)  are  small  shells  brought  ffom  the  MakUvai,  which  pase  current 
aa  «oin  m  smaller  payments  in  Hindostan,  and  througfaoot  extensive  districts  in  Africa. 
Thqy  used  to  be  imported  into  England  previous  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  in  which 
they  wets  subsequently  employed.  They  are  an  article  of  trade  at  Bombay.  The  best  are 
•mall,  clean,  and  white,  having  a  beautifril  gloas;  those  that  are  yellow,  large,  dnd  without 
lustra»  should  be  rejected.  The  freight  is  calculated  at  30  ewt  to  the  ton.— (AftT&um's 
Orient  Com.) 

CBANBERRIES,  on  RED  WHORTLEBERRIES,  the  fruit  of  a  moss  plant,  the 
Vaecinium  ogsyooeeua  of  .Linnsus.  The  berries  are  globular,  about  the  siae  of  currants ;  are 
£>nnd  in  moasy  hogs  in  different  parts  of  Scotland,  but  not  in  great  numbers :  they  were 
once  common  in  I^incebshire,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Norfolk ;  but  rince  the  bogs  have 
been  drained  and  cultivated,  they  are  rarely  met  with.  Cranberries  have  a  peculiar  flavour, 
and  a  sharps  acid,  agreeabln  taste ;  they  an  easily  preserved,  and  are  extensively  used  in 
making  tarta.  •  They  are  very  abundant  in  North  America,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Russia;  (he  latter  being  of  a  superior  quality.  We  import  from  30,000  to  35,000  gallons 
annually.  It  is  said  that  some  very  fine  onea  have  recently  been  brought  from  New  South 
Wales. 

CRAPE  (Fr.  Oriptt  Oer.  Fkhr,  Krausfiokr,  tL  EipUmiUa,  SopUUot  ^m.  FUoTf 
8p.  Crespon),  a  fight  transparent  stni^  fan  manner  of  gause,  made  of  raw  silk,  gummed  and 
twisted  on  the  mill  and  vroven  wilhout  crossmg.  tt  is  principally  used  in  mourning.  Crape 
was  ooginally  manu&ctnred  in  Bologna;  but  that  made  u  this  country  is  now  deemed 
asperior  to  any  made  in  Italy. 

CREAM  OP  TARTAR.    SeaAaoAL. 

CREIHT,  the  term  used  to  exprsss  the  trust  or  oan£denoe  plaoed  by  one  individual  in 
another,  when  he  assigns  him  money,  or  other  property  in  loan,  or  without  stipulating  for 
its  immediate  psgrment  The  party  who  lends  ia  said  to  gtva  credit,  and  the  party  who  bor- 
.  rows  to  obtain  oredit. 

Origin  and  Nature  of  Credii^^Jn  the  earlier  stages  of  sodety,  credit  is  in  a  gi^at 
Bieasttra  nnknovih  This  arises  partly  from  tiie  circumstance  of  veiy  little  capital  being 
ibea  accnmulated,  and  partly  from  government  not  having  the  means,  or  not  being  suffi- 
ciantly  caielul,  to  enforce  tl&at  punctual  attention  to  engagements  so  indispensable  to  the 
existence  of  oonfldenoe  or  credit  But  aa  society  advanosa,  capital  ia  graduafly  accumulated, 
and  the  observance  of  contracts  is  enfinroed  by  public  authority.  Ciedit  tbui  begins  to  grow 
up.  On  the  one  hand,  those  individuals  who  have  more  capital  than  they  can  conveniently 
employ,  or  who  am  desuous  of  withdrawing  from  businesa,  are  disposed  to  lend,  or  to  trans- 
fer, a  part  or  the  whole  of  their  cnpital  to  others,  on  condition  of  their  obtaining  a  certain 
alipulated  prenuum  or  interest  ibr  ils  nse,  and.  what  they  consider  sufficient  security  for  its 
repayment ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  always  individuals  to  be  met  with,  disposed  to 
jKMnrow,  partly  (and  among  merchants  prindpally)  in  order  to  extend  their  business  beyond 
the  limits  to  wluch  they  can  cany  it  by  means  of  their  own  capital,  or  tq  purchase  commo- 
dities on  speculation,  and  partly  to  defra^y  debts  already  contracted.  These  diiTeient  classes 
of  individuals  mutually  accommodate  each  other.  Those  desirous  of  being  ralieved  from  the 
fiktigues  of  business,  find  it  very  convenient  to  lend  their  capital  to  others ;  while  such  as 
are  anxioos  to  enlarge  their  businesses,  obtain  the  means  of  (ffosecuting  tbem  to  a  greater 
extent. 

It  is  plain,  that  to  whatever  extent  the  power  of  the  borrower  of  a  quantity  of  produce,  or 
'    Vo]u.L~lSZ 
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B  8QID  of  money,  to  extend  his  borinesB  may  be  tncroicd,  thftt  of  the  leader  ntMft  be  eqvelly 
diminished.  The  same  portion  of  capital  cannot  be  employed  by  two  indiTiduals  at  the  same 
time.  If  A.  transfer  his  capital  to  B<,  he  neoessarily,  by  so  doing,  deprives  himself  of  a  powet 
or  capacity  of  production  which  B.  acquiree.  It  is  most  probable,  indeed,  that  this  capital 
will  be  more  prodactively  employed  in  the  hands  of  B.  than  of  A ;  for  the  &ct  of  A.  having 
lent  it  shows  that  he  either  had  no  means  of  employing  it  advantageously,  or  was  disinclined 
to  take  the  trouble ;  while  the  fact  of  B.  having  bonowed  it  shows  that  he  conceives  be  can 
advantageously  employ  it,  or  that  he  dm  invest  it  0q  as  to  make  it  yield  an  interest  to  the 
lender,  and  a  profit  to  himself.  It  is  obvious,  heweter,  that  except  ui  s»  iiur  aa  credit  eoatn- 
bntes  in  the  way  now  mentioned,  to  bnng  capital  into  the  poesession  <yf  thoee  who,  it  m^ 
be  fairly  presumed,  will  employ  it  most  beneficially,  It  conduces  nothing  to  the  increase  i 
wealth. 

The  most  common  method  of  making  a  loan  is  by  selling  commodities  on  credit,  or  on 
condition  that  they  shall  tie  paid  at  some  fhVorB  period.  The  price  m  incraaeed  proportion- 
ally to  the  length  of  credit  given;  wid  if  any  doubt  be  enCertainad  with  reepeot  to  tine  pdne* 
iuality  or  solvency  of  the  buyer,  a  further  sum  is  added  to  the  prioe,  in  order  fo  cover  tlie 
risk  that  the  seller  or  lender  runs  of  not  reoeiving  payment,  or  <:tf'  not  receiving  it  at  die 
stipulated  period.  This  is  the  usual  tne^od  of  transacting  wheie  capital  ie  abandant,  and 
confidence  general ;  and  tiiere  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  amodnl  of  piioperty  lest 
in  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  and  most  other  commercial  countries,  in  this  way,  is 
infinitely  greater  than  all  that  ia  lent  in  every  other  way. 

When  produce  is  aold  in  the  way  now  described,  it  is  usual  Ibr  die-'buyertf  fo  give  Ifletr 
bills  to  the  sellerB  ibr  (he  price,  payable  at  the  period  when  the  credit  is  to  expire ;  and  it  is 
in  the  effects  consequent  to  the  negodotion  of  such  bills  that  much  of  that  magical  inQoenee 
that  has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to  credit  la  believed  to  consist.  Suppose,  to  ilhwtrate  this, 
that  a  paper-maker.  A.,  aells  to  a  printer,  B.,  a  quiintity  of  papery  and  that  he  gets  his  bill 
for  the  sum,  payable  at  13  months  after  date :  B.  could  not  have  entered  into  the  transactioii 
had  he  been  obliged  to  pay  ready  money ;  but  A.,  notwithstanding  he  has  occasion  for  flie 
money,  is  enabled,  by  the  facility  cX  negociating  or  discounting  btlle^  to  give  the  requisite 
credit,  without  disabling  himself  from  prosecuting  his  business.  In  a  case  like  this,  both 
parties  are  said  to  be  euppotted  by  credit ;  and  as  cases  of  this  sort  are  iixeeedingly  common, 
it  is  contended  that  half  of  the  business  of  the  country  is  carried  on  by  its  means.  AD,  how- 
ever, that  such  statements  really  amount  to  is,  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  engaged  in 
industrious  undertakings  do  not  employ  their  own  capital,  but  that  of  others.  In  the  ease  in 
question,  the  printer  employs  the  capital  of  the  paper-maker,  and  the  latter  employs  that  of 
the  banker  or  broker  who  discounted  the  bill  This  person  had  most  Kkely  the  amount  in 
spare  cash  Ijring  beside  liim,  which  he  might  not  wdl  know  Viriiat  to  make  of;  bat  the  in^ 
vidual  Into  whose  hands  it  bas  now  Qome,  will  immediately  apply  it  to  useful  purposes*  or 
to  the  purchase  of  (he  materials,  or  the  payment  of  the  wages  of  the  woikmen  employed 
in  his  establishment  It  is  next  to  certain,  therefore,  that  the  transaction  will  have  been 
advantageous.  But  still  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  will  have  been  so,  not 
because  credit  is  of  itself  a  means  of  production,  or  because  it  can  give  birth  to  capital  not 
already  in  existence ;  but  because,  through  its  agency,  capital  finds  its  way  into  those  chan- 
nels in  which  it  has  the  best  chance  of  being  profitably  employed. 

The  real  advantage  derived  from  the  use  of  bilb  and  bank  tiotes  as  money  consists,  as  has 
been  already  shown,  in  their  substituting  so  cheap  a  medium  of  exchange  as  paper,  in  the 
place  of  one  so  expensive  as  gold,  and  in  the  fiiciKues  which  they  give  to  the  transacting  of 
commercial  af&irs.  If  a  banker  lend  A.  a  note  for  lOOA  or  l,000iL,  the  latter  will  be  able  to 
obtain  an  equivalent  portion  of  the  land  or  produce  of  the  countiy  in  exchange  for  it ;  but 
that  land  or  produce  vras  already  in  existetaee^  The  issue  of  the  note  did  not  give  it  birth. 
It  was  previously  in  some  one*s  posaession ;  and  it'vrill  depend  whoQy  on  the  circumst&noe 
of  A.*»  employing  it  more  or  less  advantageously  than  it  was  previoudly  employed,  whether 
the  transaction  will,  in  a  public  point  of  view,  be  profitable  or  not  On  analysing  any  case 
of  this  kind,  we  shall  invariably  find  &at  all  that  '^e  highest  degree  of  credit  or  confidence 
can  do,  is  merely  to  change  the  distribution  of  capital — to  transfer  it  from  one  class  to 
*  another.  These  transfers  are  occasionally,  too,  productive  of  injurious  results,  by  bringing 
capital  into  the  hands  of  q>endthrlfts :  this,  however,  i/not,  except  ih  the  case  of  the  credit 
given  by  shopkeepers,  a  very  common*  efiect ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  &e  va^ 
majority  of  regular  loans  are  decidedly  beneficial 

Ahuset  ofthepfeaeni  Credli  System  in  Great  Britain,  Means  ofobviaiinr  them, — ^The 
previous  observations  refer  rather  to  the  credit  given  to  individuals  engaged  in  I>u8inc3s,  who 
mean  to  employ  the  capital  which  they  borrow  in  industrious  undertakings,  than  to  that 
which  is  given  to  inifividuals  not  so  engaged,  and  who  emplov  the  advances  made  to  them 
m  supporting  themselves  and  their  fiimilies.  In  neither  case  is  credit  of  advantage,  unless 
it  be  granted  with  due  discrimination,  and  with  reference  to  the  character,  condition,  and 
prcyipecta  of  those  reoeiving  it  In  this  countiy,  however,  these  considerations  have  been  in 
a  great  measora  lost  sight  o(  in  the  granting  of  credit  by  rfiopkeqten  and  tradesman  of  all 
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deteriptioiM.  Owing  to  the  eotnpetition  of  such  persons,  their  extreme  eagerness  to  wcoro 
customers,  and  the  general  indolence  of  opulent  persons,  which  drsinclines  them  to  satisfy 
eveiy  small  debt  when  it  is  contracted,  the  system  of  selling  upon  credit  has  become  almost 
universal  Few  among  us  think  of  paying  ready  money  for  any  diing ;  seven  tenths  of  the 
community  are  in  the  constant  practice  of  anticipating  their  incomes ;  and  there  is  hardly 
one  so  bailkrupt  in  character  and  fortune  as  to  be  unable  to  find  grocem,  bakers,  batchers, 
tailora,  &G.  ready  to  furnish  him  upon  credit  with  supplies  of  the  articles  in  which  they 
respecttvriy  deaL  We  look  upon  this  facility  of  obtaining  accommodations  as  a  very  great 
evil  Th^  are  not,  io  one  case  out  of  five,  of  any  real  advantage  to  the  parties  receiving 
them,  whUe  they  are  productive  of  wry  pemieious  results.  The  system  tempts  very  many,  and 
sometisiet  even  the  most  considerate  individuals,  to  indulge  in  expenses  beyond  their  means;  , 
and  thus  becomes  the  uMMt  fruitfal  source  of  baakrupfei^,  inaohreney,  and  bad  fiuth.  To 
guarantee  themselves  from  the  extraordinary  risk  to  ^ich  such  proceedings  expose  them, 
tradesmoi  are  obliged  to  advance  the  price  of  their  goodg  to  a  most  exorbitant  height;  so 
that  those  who  are  able,  and  who  really  mean  to  pay  te  debts  they  contract,  are,  in  fact, 
obliged  to  pay  those  of  &e  hosts  of  insoKents  and  swindters  maintained  by  the  present 
system.  Many  tradesmen  consider  themselves  as  ibitonate,  if  they'  recover  from  two  thirds 
to  throe  fourths  of  the  sums  standing  in  their  books,  at  the  distance  of  several  years. 

The  extraordinary  extent  to  which  the  credit  practice  is  carried  may  be  learned  from  the 
4iiqutriea.of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Small  Debts.  It  appears  from  them,  that  hat- 
ten,  shoemakers,  Ao.  in  the  metropolis,  have  often  4,000/.  and  upwards  on  their  books  in 
^abts  below  10/.,  and  that^;^  nxms  of  their  hook'dtbts  are  hehw  that  turn  !  A  large  pro- 
portion of  these  debts  are  irrecoverable;  but  owing  to  the  artificial  enhancement  of  prices, 
these  that  are  good  are  sufficient  to  mdemnify  the  traders  for  the  lose  of  the  bad. 

It  is  not  easy,  we  think;  to  imagine  any  system  better  fitted  to  generate  improvidence  and 
fraud.  The  vast  majority  of  those  who  become  insolvent,  or  are  imprisoned  lor  debt,  consist 
of  lahouren,  artisans,  half-pay  officers,  clerks  in  puhUc  and  other  offices,  annuitants,  &Ci — 
persohs  whom  no  prudent  shopkeeper  would  ever  allow  to  get  permanently  into  his  debt. 
The  following  taUe  exhibits  some  of  the  effects  resulting  from  this  syste^u  :•— 

)*f  umber  of  Persons  committed  for  Debt  to  the  several  Prisons  of  the  Metropolis  In  the  Tear  ISSfT,  and 
the  Sums  for  which  they  vere  comiuitted.— (PaW.  P^ftr^  Mo.  7«.  8ess.  1826.) 
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It  is  time,  emtainly,  that  something  effectual  were  done  to  put  an  end  to  such  flagrant 
■hoses  to  A  tiyHsm  Okat  sends  W3  persons  to  a  single  prison  for  debts  under  20/.  t  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  or  insinuate  that  credit  may  not  frequently  be  given  to  the  labouring 
ehesea  with  the  best  efieets:  but  it  is  of  its  abuse  that  we  eomplaU*-— of  its  being  indis- 
criminately granted  to  every  one ;  to  those  whom  it  encourages  to  continue  in  a  course  of 
idleness  and  proffigatnr,  as  well  as"  to  those  industrious  and  deserving  persons  to  whom  it 
toty  oceasionaUy  be  of  the  greatest  service.  To  secure  the  advantages  of  credit  to  the  .public, 
free  fi«m  the  enormous  evils  that  result  from  its  abuse,  is  an  object  of  the  highest  importance ; 
and  few  things,  we  believe,  would  do  so  much  to  secure  it,  as  to  take  from  creditors  the 
poww  to  aitest  and  imprison  for  debt — (See  Bi^tkrcptcit.) 

It  wae  stated  m  the  House  of  Commons,  (19th  of  February,  1827,)  that  in  the  space  of 
94  jrnrs,  70,090  persons  were  arrested  in  and  about  London,  at  an  expense  to  the  parties, 
St  may  be  estimated,  of  between  160,000/:  and  200,000/1 !  In  1827,  in  the  metropolis  and 
tiro  adjoining  cenntles,  29,5 15  warrants  to  arrest  were  granted,  and  1 1,317  bailable  processes 
wore  ereciited.  Hence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  in  this  single  year,  within  the  above 
limita,  no  ^wer  than  12,000  persons  were  deprived  of  their  liberty,  on  the  mere  allegation 
of  othen,  withoot  any  proof  that  they  owed  them  a  farthing !  Well  might  Lord  Eldon  say 
*^thAt-Me  ku}  ofmrregl  t»  apermienon  to  commii  acts  ofgreaier  oppression  and  inJiuman-' 
ity  than  artt^be  met  with  in  sianfery  itself  j  and  that  the  redress  of  such  a  grievance  would 
not  be afitondad  withany  fatal  oonaequenoes  to  the  country.*' 

The  following  TaUe,  which  shows  that  1,120  persona  were  oommitted  to  Horeemonger 
Lane  prisan,  in  183 1»  for  debts  amonnting,  in  all,  to  only  2,4171  7«.  5i.,  being  at  an 
average  no  more  than  2/L  89.  M,  each,  proves  that  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place 
with  TsepecA  to  the  law  of  arrest  and  impxisonmeBt)  have  not,  in  any  degree,  leesened  its 
iniflchievoua  operation.  Whatever  else  may  be  dear  m  England,  the  ihct  that  thousands  of 
people  an  aimaally  Imprisoned  for  such  miseraU^  triflea,  shows  that  personal  liberty  is,  at  all 
events,  abandantly  ohoap. 
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A.  Betnni  of  the  Number  of  Debton  cominkted  to  Honemoiifer  lane  Prlfon,  on  Procen  out  of  tbe 
Court  of  Bequeetfl,  during  tbe  Yeari  ending  lit  of  Jannary,  1832  and  1833;  itating  tbe  aggregate 
Amount  of  Debts  lind  Costs,  separately,  In  each  Year ;  showing,  in  Classes,  tbe  Number  confined 
ttom  One  to  less  than  Ten  Davs,  for  Ten  Days  and  less  than  Thirty,  Fifty,  Seventy,  and  one  Hun- 
dred Days ;  stating,  also,  the  Amount  paid  out  of  the  County  or  other  rates  for  the  Maintenance  and 
Support  of  such  Prisoners,  as  accurately  as  possible. 


Aggregate  amount  of  debu    •          •          •          .          . 
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We  defy  any  one  to  show  that  tbe  law  of  arrest  and  impriaonment  baa  a  siogle  g;ood  eoc^ 
aeqaence  to  be  placed  as  a  set-off  against  tbe  intolerable  evils  ef  wbicb  iVis  prodoctlvie. 
Tndesmen  depend,  as  is  clearlj  evinced  by  the  above  statements,  opon  the  despotieal  power 
which  it  puts  in  their  hands,  to  get  them  out  of  scrapes ;  and  believe  that  the  ftar  of  being 
subjected  to  arrest  will  stimulate  even  tbe  most  suspicious  portion  of  their  debtors  to  mak* 
payment  of  their  accounts.  The  records  of  our  prisons,  i^id  of  wa  insolvent  and  other 
courts,  show  how  miserably  diese  expectations  are  disappointed.  We  believe,  indeed,  that 
we  are  warranted  in  affirming  that  the  more  respectable  classes  of  shopkeepers  and  trades- 
men are  now  generally  satisfied  that  the  present  system  requires  some  very  material  modift* 
cations.  The  law  of  arrest  and  imprisonment  is»  in  fact,  advantageous  4o  none  but  knaves 
and  swindlers,  and  the  lowest  class  of  attorneys,  who  frequently  b^y  up  small  accounts  and 
bills,  that  they  may  bring  actions  upon  &em,  and  enrich  themsettes  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor,  by  the  magnitude  of  tiieir  charges.  Stich  oppressive  proceedings  are  a  disgmce  to  « 
civilised  country.  W^re  tlie  law  in  questiim  repealed,  credit  would  be  granted  to  ^oee  only 
who  deserved  it;  for,  generally  speaking,  trvdesmen,  aapposing  they  had  nothing  to  trust  to 
but  their  own  discretion,  would  not  detd,  except  for  ready  money,  with  those  of  wboao  ch** 
racter  and  situation  they  were  not  perfectly  informed ;  and  the  diffieulty  under  Which  ail 
idle  and  improvident  persons  wqpld  thus  be  placed  of  obtaining  loans,  would  do  much  to 
wean  them  f]x>m  their  vicious  courses,  and  to  render  them  industrious  and  honest  ^  Those," 
says  Br.  Johnson,  **  who  have  made  the  laws^  have  apparently  considered  that  every  defi- 
ciency of  payment  is  the  crime  of  the  debtor.  But  tfcn  truth  is,  &at  tbe  creditor  idways 
shares  the  act,  and  often  more  than  shares  tbe  gtult  of  improper  trust.  It  seldom  happens 
that  any  man  imprisons  another  but  for  debts  which  hA  sufiered  to  be  epntncted  in  hope  of 
advantage  to  himBelf,  and  for  bargains  in  which  he  proportioned  his  prc^t  to  his  own  o|Mnioii 
of  the  hazard ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  one  shouki  punish  another  for  a  oontract  in 
which  both  concurred.** 

1*he  power  of  taking  goods  in  Execution  for  debts  is  also  one  that  requires  to  be  materially 
modified.  At  present,  the  household  furniture  of  every  man,  and  even  the  impkmtnU  used 
in  hit  trade,  should  there  be  nothing  else  to  lay  hold  of,  may  he  seiied  and  sold  in  satisfte* 
tion  of  any  petty  claim.  It  Oeems  to  us  quite  clear  that  some  limits  should  be  set  to  thw 
power;  and  that  sueh  articles  as  afe  indispensable  either  to  the  subsisleooe  «r  the  boiinase 
of  any  poor  man  ought  to  be  exempted  from  execution,  and,  perhaps,  dislress.  The  present 
practice,  by  stripping  its  victims  of  the  oceans  of  support  aod  employment,  drites  them  to 
despair,  and  is  productive  only  of  crimes  and  disorden. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  conviction  anong  meicaotife 
men,  of  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  present  practice.  A  petition  i^atnst  imprison- 
ment, for  small  debts,  subscribed  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  merchants,  maaufii^iinr^ 
bankers,  dec  of  the  dty  of  QIasgow,  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1833,  II 
contains  so  brief,  and  at  the  same  time  so  forcible,  an  exposition  of  tbe  evils  nsuhing  tfom 
the  present  system,  that  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  laying  it  before  our  readen.    . 

*'  Your  petitioners  have  been  long  and  seriouslv  impressed  with  the  heMef  that  very  great  evfll  have 
arisen  and  do  arise  from  the  Imprisonment  of  debtors  in  Scotland,  especially  for  small  sums. 


*  The  petitioners  wiH  net  here  question  the  policy  of  the  existing  laws  which  authorise  the  iflsprt^ 

■     '    .  ■         ■     I  ObJ«  -  "  ■  •        - 

rt  power 
far  as  these  laws  glvs  creditors  the  power  to  imprison  debtors  for  small  sums,  sQcb  as  82.  and  under* 
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sonroent'of  debtors  for  considerable  same,  nor  do  thev  Intend  to  o6ject  to  the  creditor  retaining  the 
fullest  power  over  the  property  and  effects  of  his  debtor;  but  thej  are  hnmUy  of  opmion  that,  in  so 


they  are  not  only  isjQrions  to  the  pnhlic,  and  ruinous  to  the  debtor,  bnt  even  hurtfal  to  the  creditor 

himself. 


'  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  dwell  upon  tbe  hardship  of  subjecting  debtors  to  imprlsoMDeM  Ihr 
small  debts,  contracted  sometimes  certalnlv  under  circumstances  of  real  distress,  but  more  fV-equoot^ 
from  the  improper  use  of  credit,  with  which  ihey  are  too  readily  supplied.    The  oreditor  takes  cars 
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that  Mf  profit  BtaAll  be  comiiMBmirnte  with  his  risk ;  and  the  debtor  is  Induced  to  purchase  freely,  and 
«t  nny  price»  that  which  he  is  not  Immediately  called  upon  to  pay ;  the  creditor  coolly  and  cruelly  cal- 
cnlntes  upon  the  power  which  the  law  has  granted  him  over  the  person  of  bis  debtor  if  he  (Hil  to  dis- 
charge his  debt  to  him,  white  the  debtor  forgets  that,  by  the  credit  so  imprudently  afforded  him,  be 
Is  preparing  the  way  for  his  own  ruin,  and  that  of  all  whahav^e  any  dependence  upon  him. 

"7lie  tnul  number  of  debtors  imprisoned  in  the  gaol  of  Glasgow  alone,  for  debts  of  6/.  and  under 
was,  in  the  year  1890,  353;  in  1831,  419 ;  and  in  1832,  437;  while  the  whole  number  of  incarcerations 
in  that  gaol  for  sums  of  every  description  were,  in  the  year  1830,  557 ;  in  1831, 630 ;  and  in  1832,  696  ; 
the  proponion  of  sums  oiQL  and  under  beinf  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  whole  on  the  average  of  these 
I  years. 

"  To  femedy  these  evils,  your  petitioners  humbly  tubrntt  tlmt  means  should  be  adopted  for  the  repefil 
of  the  hws  at  present  in  force,  in  so  far  as  they  sanetinn  the  reeoyery  of  small  debts  by  imprisonment^ 
reserving  their  effect  in  every  other  respect ;  tb«  result  of  which  would  be,  that  credit  for  small  sums 
would  be  greatly  limited,  if  not  entirely  exttugaished,  aad  the  poorer  classes  rendered  more  provident ; 
and  by  purchaslnc  with  money  at  a  cheaper  rate  what  they  now  buy  at  an  extravagant  price,  they 
would  be  enabled  to  procure  for  tberaielves  addiUooal  comferte,  firom  the  aoore  economical  employ- 
nent  of  thehr  email  incomes. 

**  May  it  therefore  please  your  Bonourable  House  to  take  this  matter  into  your  consideration,  and 
to  adopt  such  means  as  you  in  your  wisdom  shall  see  proper,  to  prevent  the  Incarceration  of  debtors 
Ibr  sums  under  82.,  and  thereby  remove  or  greatly  mitigate  the  erHs  of  Improvidence  on  the  part  of  the 
debtor,  and  of  ^prcsston  on  the  part  of  the  creditor,  which  necessarily  arise  onder  the  present 
system." 

8o  FMUKMiablo  a  piopoMl,  sopparted  by*  sach  condasive  statement^  could  not  fail  to  make 
a  de«p  improiBbn ;  and  a  bill  was  eonaequently  introduced  bj  the  aoKoitor  general,  taking 
away  the  power  to  aneat  and  imprison  for  petty  debts.  This  bill  was  afterwands  withdrawn  ; 
but  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  broogfat  forward  again,  uoleaB  it  be  resolved  to 
apply  a  still  more  radical  ^are  to  this  abtisei  complained  of. 

Propriety  ofpiaeing  aU  amaU  Debts  beyond  Me  Pttk  of  Ike  ZiOtf?.-— The  taking  away  the 
power  of  arrest  and  imprisonment,  except  in  the  case  of  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  would  oer- 
Uinly  be  a  material  improTement  fipon  the  existing  system.  But  we  are  satisfied  that  it 
does  not  go  for  enoogh ;  and  that  by  fiur  the  most  desirable  and  beneficial  reform  that  could 
be  effected  in  this  department  would  be  to  take  away  oil  aetumfor  debts  under  a  given  eunif 
ea  50iL  or  lOOil  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  should  be  in  the  case  of  claims  for  upoges, 
or  labour  done  under  executory  contracts.  To  prevent  the  measure  from  beinff  defeated, 
no  action  should  be  granted  on  bills  tinder  50Z.  or  \00L ;  except  upon  those  drawn  by  or 
upon  regular  bankers.  This  would  be  a  radical  change  certainly ;  but  we  are  fullytsatisfied 
Ibat  it  would  bo  highly  advantageous  to  every  class  of  the  oommanity,  and  most  of  all  to 
labourers,  retail  dealers,  anJ  small  tradesmen.  It  would  protect  the  former  from  oppres- 
aioR,  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  tend  powerfully  to  render  them  more  provident  and 
considerate;  ^  would  teadi  the  latter  to  exercise  that  discA^on  in  the  granting  of  credit 
which  is  so  rery  indispensable ;  and  it  would  be  pubHdy  beneffeial,  by  strengthening  the 
moral  prindple,  and  making  the  contraction  of  debts  for  small  aoms,  without  the  means  of 
paving  them,  at  once  difficult  and  disgraceful. 

V^e  agree  entirely  in  opinion  with  thoae  who  diink  that  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  attempt 
to  remedy  the  defects  now  pointed  out,  by  multiplying  courts  atid  other  devices  for  fociK- 
t&ting  the  speedy  recovery  of  small  debts.  This  is  beginning  at  Uia  wrong  end ;  or  rather  it 
is  attempting  to  obviate  the  influence  of  one  abuse  by  instituting  another.  No  wise  states- 
man will  ever  be  easily  persuaded  to  fill  the  country  with  petty  local  courfa ;  for  these,  when 
not  absolutely  necessary,  are  the  merest  ntrisanees  imaginable;  and  he  would,  at  all  events, 
exert  himself,  in  the  first  instance  to  do  away,  in  so  far  as  possible,  with  the  cireomstanoea 
that  make  individuals  resort  to  them.  But  it  is  certain  that  nine  tenths  of  the  cases  in 
county  oonrta  originate  in  questions  as  to  fte  simple  contract  delfts  under  50/. ;  and  were 
auch  debts  placed,  as  they  ought  to  be,  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law,  the  courts  would  be 
wholly  unnecessary.  Our  object  ought  not  to  be  to  provide  means  for  enforcing  payment 
of  trifling  debts,  bat  to  prevent  their  oontraetiofu  Wo  believe,  indeed,  that,  instead  of  les- 
sening, the  bultiplication  nX  district  comls  will  materially  aggravate,  all  the  evils  of  the  pre- 
sent credit  system.  The  belief  that  they  may  readily  enforce  their  claims  by  resorting  to 
them  will  make  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen  still  more  disposed  than  at  present  to  give  credit, 
while  the  unprincipled,  the  inconsiderate,  and  the  necessitous  will  eagerly  grasp  at  this  in- 
creased fiicility.  What  there  is  of  caution  amongst  our  retail  dealers  is  in  no  inoonsiderable 
degree  owing  to  the  want  of  those  petty  tribunala  so  many  are  anxioue  to  have  universally 
established.  The  more  they  are  increased,  the  less  will  caution  prevail.  But  instead  of 
diminishing  this  virtue,— for  such  it  really  is, — ^it  cannot  be  too  much  Increased.  Nothing 
will  ever  deter  those  who^  ought  not  to  obtain  credit  from  taking  it  while  in  their  power;  but 
those  who  give  it  may  be  made  to  exercise  greater  discretion  ;  they  may  be  made  to  know 
thst  it  is  a  private  transaction  between  themselves  and  those  to  whom  they  grant  it ;  and 
that  in  (ha  caae  of  petty  debts  they  have  onh^  their  own  sagacity  to  look  to,  such  transac- 
tions not  being  cognizable  by  faw.  A  measure  of  the  sort  here  proposed  would  not,  as  some 
appear  to  imagine,  annihifaite  credit  It  would,  no  doubt,  annihilate  that  spufious  indiscri- 
minating  aperies  of  cisdit,  that  is'  as  readily  granted  to  the  sp<»ndthrilt  and  prodigal,  as  to  the 
frugal  and  industrious  individua!;'  but  to' the  iime  extent  that  it  deprived  the  former  of  the 
tteans  i4'  obtaining  aoeommoduU)n.  it  would  extend  those  of  the  latter.  Nothing  «hort  of 
9s  2  69 
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this — ^nothing  but  the  placing  all  small  debts  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law — will  ever  faVij 
impress  tradesmen  with  a  conviction  of  the  vast  advantages  that  would  result  to  themselves 
from  tlieir  withdrawing  their  confidence  from  courts  and  pristins,  and  preventing  every  one 
from  getting  upon  their  books,  of  whose  situation  and  circumstances  they  are  not  fully 
aware ;  nor  will  any  thing  else  be  able  completely  to  eradicate  the  flagrant  abuses  inherent 
in  the  present  credit  system,  and  which  have  gone  far  to  render  it  a  public  nuisance. 

One  of  the  worst  consequences  of  the  present  system  is  the  sort  of  thraldom  in  which  it 
keeps  thousands  of  labourers  and  other  individuals,  whom  the  improper  facilities  for  obtain- 
ing credit  originally  led  into  debt  Such  persons  dare  not  leave  the  shops  to  which  they 
owe  accounts  ;  and  they  dare  neither  object  to  the  quality  of  the  goods  offered  to  them,  nof 
to  the  pi  ices  charged.  Dr.  Johnson  has  truly  observed,  that  "  he  that  once  owes  more  than 
he  can  pay,  is  oflcn  obliged  to  bribe  his  creditor  to  patience  by  increasing  his  debt  Worse 
and  worse  commoilities  at  a  higher  and  higher  price  are  forced  upon  him ;  he  is  impover* 
ished  by  compulsive  traffic ;  and  at  last  overwhelmed  in  the  common  receptacles  of  mlseiy 
by  debts,  which,  without  his  own  consent,  were  accumulated  on  his  head.**  By  taking 
away  all  right  of  action  upon  small  debts,  this  system  of  invisible^but  substantial  coercion 
would  be  put  an  end  to.  The  tradesman  woald  take  care  who  got,  in  the  first  instance, 
upon  his  books;  snd  instead  of  forcing  articles  np<Hi  him,  would  cease  to  •furnish  him  with 
any  unless  he  found  he  was  regular  in  making  hia  payments ;  while  the  customer,  to  whom 
credit  was  of  importance,  would  know  that  his  only  chance  of  obtaining  it  would  depend 
upon  his  character  and  reputation  for  punctoality.  The  abuses  of  the  sort  now  alluded  to, 
that  grew  out  of  what  has  been  denominated  the  truck  system,  justly  oeeasioned  its  abolition; 
but  these  were  trifling  compared  with  those  that  origtnate  in  the  bringing  oC  petty  debts 
within  the  pale  of  the  law. 

When  the  former  edition  of  ibis  work  wa«  published,  we  were  not  aware  that  It  had  been  pre» 
viously  proposed  to  take  aWay  nil  action  for  debtg  under  50f.  or  100/. ;  but  are  havs  8inc«  met  with  4 
paniplilet.  entitled  Credit  P«rntet(ni«,  pubUslied  in  lb234  in  which  this  plan  is  pTOiK)«ed  and  ably  sup- 
ported. There  orn  also  some  valuable  rcmarkfl  and  ohservations  on  the  topics  now  treated  of,  in  the 
Treatise  on  the  Police^  ^c.  of  the  Metropolis^  by  the  author  of  the  *♦  Cabinet  Lawyer,'*  pp.  114—131 

CEE  W,  the  company  of  sailors  belonging  to  any  ship  or  vessel.  No  ship  is  admitted  to 
be  a  British  ship,  unless  duly  registered  and  navigated  as  such  hy.a  crew,  three  fourths  of 
which  are  British  subjects,  besides  the  master. — (3  t&  4  IVUL  4.  c  54.  §  12.)  The  master 
or  owners  of  any  British  ship  having  a  foreign  seaman  on  board  not  allowed  by  law,  shall 
for  every  such  seaman  forfeit  10^;  unl^s  they  can  show,  by  the  certificate  of  the  jSritish 
consul,  or  of  two  British  merchants,  or  shall  satis&ctorily  prove,  that  the  requisite  number 
of  British  seamen  could  not  be  obtained  at  the  place  where  the  foreign  seaman  was  takes  on 
board.  It  is  also  ordered  |hat  the  master  of  every  British  vessel  arriving  from  the  West 
Indies  shall  deliver,  within  10  days  after  arrival,  to  the  Custom-house,  a  list  of  the  crew  on 
board  at  the  time  (^  clearing  out  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  arrival  in  the  West  ladies, 
and  of  eveiy  seaman  who  has  deserted  or  died  during  the  voyage,  and  the  amount  of  waget 
due  to  each  so  dying,  under  a  penalty  of  50Z.^(3  <Sc  4.  WilL  4.  c  64.  §  19. ;  3  &  4  HW  4. 
c.  52.  §  16.) 

CUBEBS  (Ger,  KuUhen  t  tu  Cubtbes  i  iL  Cuhehi;  Qp,Cubebas;  Rus,  ITuiedfi  ; 
Jjat.  Pip^  Cubeba  ;  Arab.  KtMhth  i  Javan,  Kumunkus  /  Hind.  Cuhab-chmie)^  the  pro- 
duce of  a  vine  or  climber,  the  growth,  of  which  is  confined  exclusively  to  Java.  It  is  a  small 
dried  fruit,  like  a  pepper  corn,  but  somewhat  longer.  Cubebs  have  a  bot^  pungent,  aromatic, 
slightly*  bitter  taste ;  and  a  fragrant,  agreeable  odour.  They  should  be  chosen  large,  fresh, 
sound,  and  the  heaviest  that  can  be  procured.  The  quantity  entered  for  home  consumption, 
in  1830,  amounted  to  18,640  lbs.,  producing  a  nett  revenue  of  1,854/.  6«.  Their  price  in 
the  London  market,  in  bond,  varies  from  2/.  lOs.  to  4/.  4^.  per  cwt. 

CUCUMBER,  a  tropical  plant,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  lai^Iy  cultivated  in 
hothouses  in  England. 

CUDBEAR,  a  purple  or  violet  coloured  powder  used  in  dyeing  violet,  purple,  and  crim- 
son, prepared  from  a  species  of  lichen  (Lichen  t^areus  Lin.),  or  crustaceous  moss,  grow- 
ing commonly  on  limestone  rocks  in  Sweden,  Scotland,  the  north  of  England,  ^c  About 
130  tons  of  this  lichen  are  annually  exported  fh>m  Sweden.  It  commonly  acHs  in  the  port 
of  London  for  about  20/1  per  ton  ;  but  to  prepare  it  for  use  it  must  be  washed  and  dried ; 
and  by  these  operations  the  weight  is  commonly  diminished  a  half,  and  the  price,  in  eflect, 
doubled.  Though  possessing  great  beau^  and  lustre  at  first,  the  colours  obtained  from  cud- 
bear are  so  very  fugacious,  that  they,  ought  never  to  be  employed  but  in  aid  of  some  other 
more  permanent  dye,  to  which  they  may  give  body  and  vivacity.  In  this  country  it  is  chiefly 
used  to  give  strength  and  brilliancy  to  the  blues  dyed  with  indigo,  and  to  produce  a  saving 
of  that  article ;  it  is  also  used  as  a  ground  for  madder  reds,  which  commonly  incline  too 
much  to  yellow,  and  are  made  rosy  by  this  addition.  The  name  cudbear  was  given  to  this 
|)owder  by  Dr.  Cuthbert  Gordon,  who,  having  obtained  a  patent  for  tlie  preparation,  chose 
in  this  way  to  connect  it  with  his  o?m  name. — (Bmicro/t,  PkUosopky  ofPtrmonerU  Colourt^ 
vol  i,  p^  300—304.^ 
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CfUMlVnNSEED  (Ger.  jri/m/Vi;  Vx.Cnmmi  Jt  Comino,  Cumino ;  Sp,  Comino  ^ 
Arab.  Kemun)^  the  seeds  of  an  annual  plant  (Cummum  Cyminum  Lin.),  a  native  of  Egypt, 
but  extensively  cultivated  in  Sidly  and  Malta.  They  have  a  strong,  peculiar,  heavy  odour^ 
and  a  warm,  bitterish,  disagreeable  taste.    They  are  long  and  slender. 

CURRANTS  (Fr.  Rauaina  rfc  Cormthe  /  Ger.  Krmnthen  ;  It  Vve  passe  di  Curinfo ; 
•Jittt  PassulsB  Corinth' oca !  Una,  KarinkOj  Opoek  /  Sp.  Pclbos  de  Corinio)^  a  small  species 
of  grape,  largely  cultivated  in  Zante,  Cephalonia,  and  Ithaca,  of  which  islands  they  form 
the  staple  produce ;  and  in  the  Morea,  in  the  vicinity  of  Patras.  The  plant  is  delicate ;  and 
as  6  or  7  years  must  elapse,  afler  a  plantation  has  been  formed,  before  it  begins  to  produce, 
its  caltivatioa  requires  a  considerable  outlay  of  capital.  The  crop  is  particularly  liable  to 
injury  from  rains  in  harvest,  and  is  altogether  of  a  very  precarious  description.  After  being 
dried  in  the  sun,  the  eurrants  are  expoited  packed  in  large  buttsw  They  are  in  extensive 
demand  in  this  country  ;  and,  when  mixed  with  0our  and  suet,  make  a  dish  that  is  pecu- 
liarly acceptable  to  the  lower  classes.  But,  as  if  it  were  intended  to  put  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  but  the  richest  individuals,  they  are  burdened  with  the  enormous  duty  of  443.  Ad. 
a  cwt !  The  figict,  tliat  in  despite  of  this  anti-^^oosumption  impost,  the  entries  of  currants 
for  home  consumption  amounted,  at  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending  with  1831,  to  127,084 
cwt  a  year,  producing  an  annual  revenue  of  281,787il,  shows  that  the  taste  for  them  is  both 
deeply  rooted  and  widely  diffused.  With  one  or  two  exceptions^  they  are  the  most  grossly 
over-taxed  article  in  the  British  ti|riC  Their  price  in  bond,  in  London,  varies  from  20a,  to 
379.  a  cwt ;  so  that  the  duty  amounts  to  more  than  200  per  cent  on  the  importation 
price !  So  exorlutant  a  tax  admits  of  no  justiAcation.  It  is  highly  injurious  to  the  con- 
tumors  in  Great  Britain,  to  the  merchants  engaged  in  the  Mediterranean  trado,  to  the  produ- 
cers in  the  Ionian  Islands  and  Greece,  and,  we  may  add,  to  the  revenue :  for,  considering 
how  highly  esteemed  the  artiole  ia  by  all  classes,  and  that  it  might  be  imported  in  much 
larger  quantities  without  any  considerable  rise  of  pricei  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  were  the  duty  reduced  to  10s»  or  I  2j.  a  cwt  the  consumption  would  bo  so  much  increas-* 
•d,  that  in  a  few  years  the  revenue  would  be  materially  greater  than  at  present 

By  referring  to  the  article  Ionian  Isiandb,  It  will  be  seen  that  the  duty  has  been  pecu« 
liarly  hostile  to  their  interests.  It  has,  in  fact,  gone  far  to  countervail  all  the  advantages 
they  have,  io  other  respects,  derived  from  our  protection  ;  and  has  done  much  i(f  estrange 
the  affections  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  excite  and  keep  alive  a  jealousy  of  this  country. 

The  Mediterranean  merchants,  in  a  petition  presented  to  the  Houso  of  Cdmmons  last  ses- 
sion, prayed  for  the  repeal  of  the  duty  imposed  sinco  1800,  being  16a.  4J.  a  cwt  leaving  a 
duty  of  28.t.  a  cwt  A  reduction  to  this  extent  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  considerable  relief  to 
the  growers  and  importers;  but  it  would  be  quite  inadequate  to  bring  the  article  fairly  into 
consumption  among  the  mass  of  the  people.  To  accomplish  this  most  desirable  object,  the 
duty  ought  not  to  exceed  I0.«.  or  1&. ;  and  we  are  well  convinced  it  would  yield  more 
revenue  at  this  rate  than  at  28«.  A  duty  of  60  per  cent  b  surely  high  enough  upon  an 
article  fitted  to  enter  largely  into  the  consumption  of  tiie  labouring  classes. 

No  abatement  of  dati(>»  is  made  on  account  oCany  daraaxe  received  by  currants. 
Ourrantfi,  th«  produce  of  Europe,  are  not  to  be  Imported  for  home  use  except  In  British  ships,  or  In 
^ips  of  tha  country  of  which  they  are  the  produce,  or  of  the  country  whence  they  are  imported.— (3  & 
4  WW.4.C.34.  i^a.«2.) 

A  Treaiiiry  letter  of  the  SOtb  of  March,  18lA,  directs  the  follovini;  tares  to  be  allowed,  with  liberty 
to  Ihtt  merchant  and  officers  to  take  the  actual  tare  when  either  party  is  diAsatisHod. 
Currants  iu  casks  from  Znnte     -       -    13  per  cent. 
Leghorn         -    10     — 
Trieste  -    10     ?- 

(The  exorbitant  duty  of  44«.  4dl  a  owt  on  currants  was  reduce^],  in  1834,  to  half  that 
amoimt,  or  to  22s.  td.  a  cwt — (4  &  5  Will  4.  c  89.  §  15.)  But  this  reduction,  consider- 
able as  it  is,  is  not  enough.  The  duty  ought  not  to  exceed  10^.,  or  at  most  12&  The  price 
of  currants  in  bond  usually  varies  from  20«.  to  2Sa. ;  so  that  the  duty,  as  fixed  by  the  4  &  5 
Will  4.  c.  89.,  is  equal  to  about  100  per  cent  ad  vednrcm.  But  such  a  duty  is  obviously 
oppressive ;  the  mora  especially  as  currants,  if  low-priced,  would  be  largely  consumed  by  all 
classes  in  (his  country;  and  as  thoy  form  the  priuci})al  equivalent  tlio  inhabitants  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  and  of  the  Morea  have  to  ofier  in  exchange  for  foreign  products.  We  are 
satisfied,  too>  that  had  the  duty  been  reduced  to  10«.  a  cwt,  it  would,  in  a  few  years,  have 
yielded  more  revenue  than  it  will  ever  yield  at  its  present  rate.  Such  a  reduction  would 
have  brought  currants  within  the  command  of  a  much  greater  numlier  of  persons ;  and 
would,  in  fact,  have  gone  far  to  render  them  an  article  of  general  consumption ;  whereas, 
the  duty  of  32«.  2«f.  will  still  confine  their  use  to  the  wealthier  classes. 

'  It  has  been  said,  that  a  reduction  of  the  duty  fh>m  44a.  4i.  to  XQn.  a  cwt.  v^ould  not  have  made  a 
aarresponding  redaction  in  the  price  of  ttie  article ;  and  that  ttie  measure  would  have  redounded  mora 
to  the  advantage  of  the  growers  of  currants  than  of  the  conanmers  in  this  country.  That  such  might 
have  been  in  some  degree  the  case,  at  the  outnet,  we  admit;  but  the  greater  advantages  derived  by  tb** 
rttkefB  of  currants  would  have  made  them  be  produced  in  much  larger  qnamHics,  so  that  at  no  dla- 
taat  period  we  should  have  reaped  the  full  advantage  of  the  reduction  in  the  irate  of  duty,  at  the  sanu^ 
tlBM  that  our  trade  with  the  lonlaii  Islands  and  Um  Korea  wouki  ha^e  incraasod  proportionally  to  th« 
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tncrease  tn  thft  Import!  of  eorrant*.  However,  we  are  crateftil  for  what  hM  been  done;  and  It  may 
be  fhirly  pretfumed  that  the  beneflcial  effect  of  the  reductione  already  made  will  lead  to  others  on  a 
•till  greater  scale.— Sv^.) 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  the  hoiiae  or  oflice  where  eommodttiea  are  entered  for  importadon 
or  exportation  ;  where  the  datiea,  bounties,  or  drawbacks  payable  or  receivable  upon  such 
importation  or  exportation  are  paid  or  reoeiyod ;  and  where  ships  are  cleared  out,  &c 

For  information  as  to  the  proceedings  necessary  at  the  Cuatom-houae  on  importing  or  ex- 
porting commodities,  see  the  article  Importatxoh  Airn  Ezportatiok. 

The  principal  British  Castom-house  is  in  London ;  hut  there  are  Cusftom-honsea  suboN 
dinate  to  the  latter  in  all  considerable  sea-port  towns. 

CUSTOMS,  are  duties  charged  upon  oommoditieB  on  dieir  being  imported  itito  or  ex- 
ported from  a  country. 

Custom  duties  seem  to  have  existed  in  every  conunercial  country.  The  Athenians  laid  a 
tax  of  a  fiflh  on  the  corn  and  other  mcnrchandise  imported  from  foreign  countries,  and  also 
on  several  of  the  commodities  exported  from  Attica.  The  partaria,  or  customs  payable  on 
the  commodities  imported  into,  and  exported  from  the  different  ports  in  the  Roman  empire, 
formed  a  very  ancient  and  important  part  of  the  public  revenue.  The  rates  at  which  they 
were  charged  were  fluctuating  and  various,  and  little  is  now  known  respecting  them.  Cicero 
informs  us  that  the  duties  on  com  exported  from  (Jhe  ports  of  Sicily  were,  in  his  time,  5 
per  cent.  Under  the  Imperial  government,  the  amount  o(  tine  porUtria  depended  as  much 
on  the  caprice  of  the  prince  as  on  the  real  exigencies  of  the  state.  Though  somctimea 
diminished,  they  were  never  entirely  remitted,  and  were  much  more  frequently  increaaed. 
Under  the  Byzantine  emperors^  they  were  as  high  as  12}  per  cent — (<Supj9.  to  JSncyc  BriL 
art  Taxation,) 

Customs  seems  to  have  existed  in  England  before  the  Conquest;  but  the  king^s  claim  to 
them  was  first  established  by  stat.  3  £dw.  I.  These  duties  were,  at  first,  principally  laid  oa 
wool,  woolfels  (sheep-skins),  and  leather  when  exported.  There  were  also  extraordinary 
duties  paid  hy  aliens,  which  were  denominated  pcsrva  contuma,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
former,  or  magna  eos(uma.^^^e  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  of  which  mention  is  so 
frequently  made  in  English  bmory,  were  custom  dnties ;  the  fint  being  paid  on  wine  by  the 
tun,  and  the  latter  being  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  so  much  a  pound  on  all  other  merchandise. 
When  these  duties  were  granted  to  the  Crown,  they  were  denominated  stMdies  ;  and  as 
the  duty  of  poundage  had  contijiaed  for  a  lengthened  period  at  the  rats  of  I9.  a  pound,  <n 
6  per  cent,  a  subsidy  came,  in  the  language  of  the  customs,  to  denote  an  advaktrein  duty 
of  5  per  cent  The  new  mbsidy  granted  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  was  an  additiDn  of 
6  per  cent  to  the  duties  on  most  imported  commodttieo. 

The  various  custom  duties  were  collected,  for  the  first  time,  m  a  book  of  rates  pobli^ed 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  It. ;  a  new  boeik  of  rates  being  again  published  in  the  reign  of  Geovge 
I,  But,  exclusive  of  the  duties  entered  in  these  two  books,  many  more  lutve  been  imposed 
at  different  times ;  so  that  the  aocumulaiion  of  the  duties,  and  the  oorapiioaled  regulations  to 
which  they  gave  rise,  were  productive  of  the  greatest  embarraasment  The  evil  was  in- 
creased by  the  careless  manner  in  which  new  duties  were  added  to  the  old ;  a  percentage 
being  sometimes  added  to  the  original  tax ;  while  at  other  times  the  oommodity  was  esti- 
mated by  a  new  standard  of  hulk,  weight,  number,  or  value,  and  charged  with  an  additional 
impost,  without  any  reference  to  the  duties  formerly  imposed.  The  confusion  arising  from 
these  sources  was  still  further  augmented  by  the  special  appropriation  of  each  of  Uio  duties, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  a  separate  calculation  for  each.  The  intricacy  and  con- 
fusion inseparable  from  such  a  state  of  things  proved  a  aerioua  injury  to  commoroe,  and  led 
to  many  frauds  and  abuses. 

The  Customs  Consolidation  Act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  17^7,  did  much  to  remedy 
these  inconveniences.  The  method  adopted  was,  to  abdish  the  existing  duties  on  all  arti- 
cles, and  to  substitute  in  their  stead  one  single  duty  on  each  article,  equivalent  to  &e  aggre- 
gate of  the  various  duties  by  which  it  had  previously  been  loaded.  The  resolutions  on  whidi 
the  act  was  founded  amounted  to  about  8,000.  A  more  simple  and  uniform  system  was,  at 
the  same  time,  introduced  into  the  business  of  the  Custom-house.  These  alterations  weie 
productive'  of  the  very  best  efiects;  end  several  similar  consoIidatioDS  have  aince  been 
effected ;  particularly  in  1 825,  when  the  various  statutes  then  existing  relative  to  the  cos- 
toms,  amounting,  including  parts  of  statutes,  to  about  450,  were  consolidated  and  compressed 
into  only  11  staiute^  of  a  reasonable  bulk,  and  drawn  np  with  great  perspicuity.  Sinoe 
then,  a  few  statutes  were  passed,  amending  and  changing  some  of  the  provisions  in  U>e  con- 
solidated statutes;  and  these  have  been  again  embodied  in  consolidated  acta  passed  last 
session.* 

The  Board  of  Customs  is  not  to  consist  of  more  than  13  commisnoners,  and  thej  are  le 
be  reduced  tu  U  as  vacancies  occur.  The  Treasury  may  appoint  1  comai»ioiier,  end  % 
assistant  commissioners,  to  act  for  Scotland  atid  Ireland, 

Officers  of  customs  taking,  any  fee  or  reward,  whether  pecuniary  or  of  any  other  coc^  on 
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tccount  of  any  thing  done,  or  to  l>e  done,  by  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  daty,  from  »ny 
one,  except  by  the  order  or  permission  of  the  commiftsionere  of  the  cu'itoms,  dhall  bo  di»* 
missed  their  office ;  and  the  person  giving,  ofiering,  or  promising  such  gratuity,  fee,  dec 
ihall  forfeit  IdOL 

Any  officer  of  customs  who  shall  accept  of  any  bribe,  recompence,  or  reward,  to  induce 
him  to  neglea  his  duty,  or  to  do,  conceal,  or  connive  at  any  act  whereby  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  customs  laws  shall'  be  evaded,  shall  be  dismissed  the  service,  and  be  rendered 
incapable  of  serving  his  Majesty  in  future  in^ny  capa<lity  whatever;  and  the  person  ofiering 
such  bribe,  recompence,  dec  shall,  whether  the  offer  be  accepted  or  not,  forfeit  500/. 

Custom  duties,  like  all  duties  on  particular  commodities,  though  advanced  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  merchant,  are  ultimately  paid  by  those  by  whom  they  are  consumed.  When 
a  government  lays  a  duty  on  the  foreign  comipodities  which  enter  its  ports,  the  duty  falls 
entirely  on  such  of  its  own  subjects  as  purchase  these  commodities ;  for  the  foreigners  would 
cease  supplying  its  markets  with  them,  if  they  did  not  get  the  ^U  price  of  the  commodities, 
exclusive  of  the  tax ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  when  a  government  lays  a  duty  on  the  com- 
modities which  its  subjects  ard  about  to  export,  the  duty  does  not  fall  on  them,  but  on  the 
foreigners  by  whom  they  are  bought  If,  therefore,  it  were  possible  for  a  country  to  raise  a 
sufficient  revenue  by  laying  duties  on  exported  commodities,  sucli  revenue  would  be  wholly 
derived  from  others,  and  it  would  be  totally  relieved  from  the  burden  of  taxation,  except  in 
so  far  as  duties  might  be  imposed  by  foreigners  on  the  goods  it  imports  from  them.  Care, 
however,  must  be  taken,  in  imposing  duties  on  exportation,  not  to  lay  them  on  commodities 
that  may  be  produced  at  the  same,  or  neariy  the  same,  cost  by  fore^ers ;  for  the  effect  of 
the  du^  would  then  be  to  cause  the  maritet  to  be  supplied  by  others,  and  to  put  an  entire 
stop  to  their  exportation.  But  in  the  event  of  a  eountiy  possessing^ any  decid^  natural  or 
acquired  advantage  in  the  production  of  any  sort  of  commodities,  a  duty  on  their  exportation 
would  seem  to  be  the  most  unexceptionable  of  all  taxes.  If  the  Chinese  chose  to  act  on  this 
principle,  they  might  derive  a  considerable  revenue  from  a  duty  on  exported  teas,  whicb 
would  fiill  entirely  on  the  English  and  other  foreigners  who  buy  them.  The  coal  and  tin, 
and  perhaps,  also,  some  of  the  manufactured  goods  produced  in  this  country,  seem  to  be  ia 
this  predicaiycnL 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  custom  duties  in  1590,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  amounted 
U)  no  more  than  50,000/.  In  1613,  it  had  increased  to  148,075/.;  of  which  no  less  than 
l09fi72L  were  collected  in  London.  In  1660,  at  the  Restoration,  the  customs  produced 
421,592/.;  and  at  the  Hevolution,  in  1688,  they  produced  781,987/.  During  the  reigns  of 
William  III.  and  Anne,  the  customs  revenue  was  considerably  augmented,  the  nett  pay- 
ments into  the  exchequer  in  1712  being  1,815,423/1  During  the  war  terminated  by  the 
peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  the  nett  produce  of  the  customs  revenue  of  Great  Britain  amounted 
to  nearly  2,000,000/1  In  1792,  it  amounted  to  4,407,000/.  In  1815,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  it  amounted  to  ll,36O,0OOA ;  and  last  year  (1832)  it  amounted  to  about  17,000,000/., 
and,  including  Ireland,  to  about  18,500,000^1 

Astonishing,  however,  as  the  increase  of  the  customs  revenue  has  cortainly  been,  it  is  not 
quite  so  great  as  it  appears.  Formerly  the  duties  on  some  consideruble  articles,  such  us  - 
sugar,  bmiidy,  wine,  &c*  imported  from  abroad,  were  divided  partly  into  customs  duties 
charged  on  their  importation,  and  partly  into  excise  duties  on  their  being  taken  into  con- 
sumption. But  these  duties  have  now,  with  the  exception  of  tea*,  been  transferred  wholly 
to  the  customs;  the  facilities  afforded,  by  means  of  the  warehousing  system,  for  paying  the 
duties  in  the  way  most  convenient  for  the  merchant,  having  obviated  the  necessity  of  dividing 
them  into  different  portions. 

It  will  be  seen  from  various  articles  in  this  work — (see  BaAKor,  Gi^fsvA,  Sxrao lino, 
Tea,  Tohaccu,  dec.) — tliat  the  exorbitant  amount  of  the  duties  laid  on  many  articles  im- 
ported from  abrimd  leads  to  much  smuggling  and  fraud;  and  requires,  benidos.  an  extraor- 
dinary expense  in  many  dopartments  of  the  custdms  service,  which  might  be  totally  avoided 
were  these  duties  reduced  within  reasonable  limits.  This,  however,  is  the  business  of  govern- 
ment, and  not  of  those  enlrusted  with  the  management  of  the  customs;  and  it  would  be 
|injust  to  the  latter  not  to  mention  that  this  department  has  been  essentially  impr^ed,  during 
the  last  few  years,  both  as  respects  economy  and  efficiency.  The  following  extracts  from  a 
letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Goulburn,  ascribed  to  the  present  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Cus- 
toms (R.  B.  Dean,  £!sq.),  give  a  brief  but  satisfactory  view  of  the  improvements  that  have 
been  effected : — 

'*  As  regards  the  department  of  custome  in  1792,  the  principal  officers  engaged  in  tlm 
receipt  of  the  duties  in  the  port  of  London  were  patent  officers. 

.**  The  first  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  collector  inwards. 

"  The  late  Duke  of  Manchester,  collector  outwards. 

'*  The  Duke  of  Xewcastle,  and  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Goilfoid,  comptroller  inwards  and 
outwards 

•  From  the  2Sd  of  April,  18H  the  eoOsctioo  of  tlie  tea  datlss  by  the  sxelss  Is  to  eease ;  and  they  ora 
10  bs  iraasforrsd  to  llis  cusioias.  -<9«s  TeaO  y 
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'<  Lord  Stowell,  surreyor  of  flubsidies  and  petty  eiutonu. 

"  These  noblemen  took  no  part  in  the  official  duties,  bat  merely  eserdsed  the  right  of 
appointing  deputies  and  clerks. 

**  Both  principals  and  deputies  were  remunerated  by  fees.  The  patentees  received  the 
fees  denominated  patent,  and  the  deputies  retained  the  fees  called  the  fees  of  usage  for  their 
own  use.    In  addition  to  these  fees,  both  deputies  and  clerks  received  fees  for  despatch. 

"  The  same  system  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  department  The  salaries  of  the 
officers  were  nominal ;  and  the  principal  prop>rtion  of  all  official  income  was  derived  from 
fees.  These  fees  were  constantly  varying  both  in  rate  and  amount,  and  formed  a  continual 
source  of  dispute  and  complaint  between  the  merchant  and  the  officer. 

"  This  system  (after  having  been  repeatedly  objected  to  by  various  coran^issions  of  inquiry, 
imd  finally  by  the  committee  of  finance  in  1797)  was  put  an  end  to  in  the  year  1812,  by 
the  act  51  Geo.  c.  71.,  by  which  all  patent  offices  and  fees  were  abolished,  and  compensation 
allowances  granted  to  the  f^ent  officers,  and  fixed  salaries  established. 

"The  additional  salaries  granted  under  this  arrangement  amounted  to  about  200,OOOiL, 
and  the  temporary  compensation  allowances  to  about  40,000/1  per  annum. 

"The  fees  abolished,  and  from  which  the  public  were  relieved,  amounted  to  about 
160,000/.  per  annum. 

"  In  addition  to  the  amount  of  fees  from  which  the  public  were  relieved,  various  allowances 
made  by  the  Crown  to  officers  for  quarantine,  coal  poundage,  poundage  on  seizures,  and 
many  other  incidental  allowances,  which  did  not  appear  on  the  establishment,  were  also 
abolished,  and  the  salaries  of  every  officer  placed  at  one  view  upon  the  establishment. 

"  The  efiect  of  these  sahitary  measures  has  been  to  give  a  great  apparent  increase  to 
officers*  salaries  since  1792 ;  and,  upon  a  mere  comparison  of  the  establishment  of  1792  with 
1830,  without  the  above  explanation,  it  would  appear  that  the  pay  of  the  officers  had  been 
most  materially  augmented,  whereas,  in  poiot  of  fact,  the  difference  is  in  the  mode  of  pap 
ment :  and  the  incomes  of  the  officers  at  the  present  period  (as  compared  with  1792)  are  ia 
general  less ;  and,  consequently,  the  public  are  less  taxed  for  the  performance  of  the  same 
duty  now  than  in  1792. 

**  In  the  year  1792,  the  warehousing  system  had  not  been  establisheil.  Officers  were  ad- 
mitted at  all  ages,  and  there  was  no  system  of  classification  or  promotion.  The  officers  at 
the  out-portB  and  in  London  were  generally  appointed  through  local  influence;  and  were  too 
oflen  persons  who  had  failed  in  trade,  or  had  been  in  menial  service,  and  who  regarded  their 
situations  rather  as  a  comfortable  provision  for  their  families  than  as  offices  for  which  efficient 
services  were  reqaired.  The  superintendence  and  powers  of  the  Board  were  cramped  and 
interfered  with  by  circumstances  and  considerations  which  prevented  the  enforcement  of 
wholesome  regulation.  The  whole  system  was  so  imperfect,  su  Cir  back  only  as  1818,  that 
a  special  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  department ;  and,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  that  commission,  various  regulations  have  been  adopted. 

**  The  age  of  admission  has  been  limited ;  a  system  of  classification  and  piomotion  of 
officers,  and  a  giaduated  scale  of  salaries,  established  throughout  the  whole  department;  and, 
by  this  means,  local  interference  in  the  promotion  of  officers  has  been  abolished ;  the  attend- 
ance of  officers  increased,  regulated,  and  sUictly  enforced  ;  lu>Udays  reduced  from  46  in  the 
year  to  3 ;  viz.  Good  Friday,  the  King's  birthday,  and  Christmas-day ;  useless  oaths,  and 
bonds,  and  forms  of  documents  of  various  kinds,  discontinued ;  increased  facility  and  despatch 
afforded  to  the  merchant's  business ;  the  accounts  kept  in  the  different  offices,  and  returns 
of  all  kinds  revised,  simplified,  and  reduced  ;  and  various  minor  regulations  of  detail  esta- 
blished ;  the  whole  machinery  of  the  department  remodelled,  and  adapted  to  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  country. 

*'  In  Ireland,  the  number  of  officers  employed  at  all  the  ports,  in  the  year  ended  the  5th 
of  January,  1830,  and  the  salaries  and  charges,  did  not  much  exceed  the  number  and  expense 
at  the  port  of  Dublin  alone  in  1818 :  and,  within  the  space  of  11  years,  nearly  two  thirds 
of  the  officers  employed  at  the  ports  in  Ireland  have  bi»en  discontinued ;  the  number  having 
been,  in  1818,  1755;  in  1829,  5i4t  and  an  annual  reduction  in  salaries  and  charges  has 
been  effected  to  the  extent  of  173,724/.;  the  amount  having  been,  in  1818,  285,115/  ;  in 
1829,  111^91/.  (103,8 13/.. of  that  amount  having  been  reduced  between  the  years  1823  and 
1828),  upon  an  expenditure  of  286,115/.;  and  the  receipts  were  nearly  equal,  in  1827,  to 
those  of  1818  and  1823,  notwithstanding  the  total  repeal  of  the  cross  Channel  duties, 
amounting  to  about  340,000iL  per  annum,  subsequent  to  the  latter  period. 

**  Already  has  gmremment  relinquished,  it  may  be  said,  any  interference  with  promotion  in 
the  department  of  the  customs,  and  the  road  is  open  to  advancement  to  the  meritorious 
officer. 

"  Influence  is  no  longer  allowed  to  prevail ;  and  in  many  cases  which  have  recently 
occurred,  and  in  which  the  patronage  of  government  might  have  been  fairly  exercised,  it  has 
Iteen  at  once  abandoned,  in  order  to  give  way  to  arrangements  by  which  the  services  of  some 
very  intelligent  and  highly  respectable  officers,  whOee  offices  had  been  abolished,  could  be 
again  rendered  avaiiahley  with  a  material  saving  to  the  public 
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.  "Bj  a  recent  order  from  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  of  the  20th  of  February,  1830,  the 
lalaries  of  the  commissioners,  and  of  other  officers,  have  been  prospectively  reduced,  and 
directions  given  to  revise  the  whole  establishment  in  tlie  spirit  of  that  order,  with  a  view  to 
every  possible  reduction/' 

These  are  very  great  improvements,  certainly,  and  reflect  much  credit  on  the  government, 
and  on  the  Board  by  whom  its  efforts  have  been  zealously  seconded ;  but  wc  are,  notwiih- 
standing,  satisfi^  that  very  great  redactions  may  still  be  made  in  the  cost  of  the  establish- 
ment. These,  however,  are  not  to  be  efiecteAby  reducing  the  salaries  of  the  officers,  which, 
if  any  thing,  are  now  too  low;  but  by  lessening  the  demand  for  their  services,  by  reducing 
and  simplifying  the  duties.  The  coast  guard  and  coast  blockade  (the  latter  is  under  the 
orders  of  the  Admiralty),  costing  together  about  400,000/.  a  year,  might  be  wholly  dispensed 
with,  were  it  not  for  the  exorbitant  duties  on  brandy,  gin,  and  tobacco— duties  which  seem 
to  be  intended  only  to  encourage  smuggting;  and  which  it  is  quite  certaui  would  be  3  times 
as  productive  as  they  are  at  this  moment,  were  they  reduced  to  one  third  of  their  present 
amount  The  daties  on  a  great  variety  of  small  articles  might  also  be  entirely  repealed, 
without  any  sensible  loas  of  revenue,  and  with  great  advantage  to  commerce :  and  were 
these  alterations  effected,  and  the  proceedings  with  respect  to  the  entry  and  clearing  out  of 
•hips  and  goods  adequately  simplified,  ^  very  great  saving  might  be  made  in  this  depart- 
ment^ and  the  services  of  a  large  number  of  those  now  employed  in  it  might  be  dispensed 
with. 

In  Scotland,  separate  Cuitom-housee  seem  to  be  multiplied  to  an  al>surd  extent 
Within  these  few  years,  indeed,  a  very  considerable  change  for  the  better  was  ellccted  in  the 
Scotch  Custom-house ;  but  it  is  still  susceptible  of^  and  ought  to  be  subjected  to,  great 
eurtailmcnt 

The  reader  will  find,  in  the  accounts  of  most  imported  articles  of  any  consequence  given 
in  this  work,  statements  of  the  customs  duty  paid  on  their  importation.  It  may  be  i^ratify* 
ing,  however,  to  have  them  all  brought  together  in  one  point  of  view,  as  in  the  following 
Table;— 


An  Aecoant  of  the  Groffs  Receipt  and  Nett  Produce  of  the  Revenue  of  Cuetome  in  Great  Britain  in 
the  Year  endinf  the  6th  of  Jiioaary,  1B33;  distio^ishlng  the  Amoiiut  collected  on  each  Article 
usually  prudeciug  1,000^  or  more  per  Annani. 


Angelica  . 


Acid,  boracie  • 


ApplM,  not  dried      • 
Arjol  .  . 

A  rroir  rwil  rt  po«Htr 
AiliM,  prarl  and  pot  • 
Barnn  ibd  lama 
BalsaoM 

BvilU  and  tlktU      • 
fi«rk  for  l«iiii«n>  or  dj' 

.    en'  UM 

liMkcto 

Beef,  nlted    . 

Smt,  spruce  »  • 

B4MTUoraliwiti    • 

Snokl 

Bona 

Bhxh  of  an  iBCIs 

BrtQHtoo* 

Bratlet 

•uclet 

Baher 

CaiHsAfannrte 

C««thArid«   • 

Opera 

Vask\\  liinea 


CtiiM  varcb  poraoiaiB, 
and  eutliMw«r»    • 

Clwks 

CloVM 

Corhmcal,  graBilla,  and 

diMl 

Cocoa,  eofoa  Mit  hnka, 
*hf  ll»  aod  ehooaUt* 


Cmal 
CniiitKf)  and  nblcs  • 
C«k,  aiuBamibciarad 
Cmka,  fcady  anda  • 
Cofa,  (Mto,  meal,  acd 

flnnrdnclvdiagbaek. 

whciU) 
Cotton  maanhctntCirnDl 

otberwist  da<Eri6sd) 
tnoftirtar 


Ortanol 
Cobttit 


OnmRaedpL 

NeUPRdaec 

Eoclaad. 

Scodajtd. 

Gnat  Britaia. 

Englaad. 

Scotlaad. 

Great  BrilitB. 

L.      ad. 

i.      aTd. 

L.       ud. 

L.      t.d. 

L.      fcd. 

L.    '».d. 

4,183    0    0 

4,163    0    0 

4.1«    0    0 

4.l<0    0    0 

i.ra  w  0 

77  18   a 

»         1,791  16    8 

IMS    6   0 

*W  18    8 

1,7K7    4    8 

10373  IS    7 

4»7    1  11 

11,470  IS    6 

10,775  10    H 

478    5    0 

113V  15    B 

2,J84    5    » 

^,\M  s  6 

i,j.ro  s  2 

.. 

l,HO    S    2 

SS    2  10 

275    2  10 

275    2  10 

27%    2  10 

671    0    1 

_ 

671    0    \ 

671     0    1 

^ 

671    0    1 

2^  12    8 

20SIS    0 

8,296    7    8 

2,913  19    7 

289   2    0 

8,211     1    7 

^9  18    5 

8   0    1 

&4  18   6 

B70    3    6 

8   0    1 

679    8    7 

787  19    9 

64  19    4 

&7S  19    1 

787  12    4 

61  18    6 

849  11    0 

1,««7  14    4 

168    2    7 

2.0V1  16  11 

l,V77    0  11 

168    2    7 

2.040    8    6 

l,':«2  1&    5 

198   3   6 

1,960  18  11 

1.761  IS    1 

198    8    6 

1,9W  16    7 

S,tSO  14  11 

67    2    7 

2,547  17    6 

2.^X1    f    4 

67    2    7 

2.440   8  11 

15»lflSie    7 

174    4   9 

16,341    1    4 

15,156  16    7 

173  11    7 

16,SJ9    8   2 

WM    0   0 

S,34eiSI0 

2U4I  13  10 

18,970    2    8 

S»ZM)I7    9 

'      22,251    0   ft 

1.043    9    2 

^l    1    7 

1,044  10    9 

1>43    6    2 

1    1    7 

1,044    7   9 

800  19    4 

It  IS   3 

312  11    7 

900  19    4 

II  18    3 

312  11    7 

6^-A    6   3 

892    9  10 

6.84«  16    1 

8.9M)  17    0 

890   6  II 

0,841    3  11 

8,C37  11  11 

25    0    S 

8,062  12    4 

3,037  11  11 

2S    0    6 

3.(«2  12    4 

8,848    4   7 

86    8    4 

8,629   9  11 

8,ttU    1  to 

85    8    6 

8,fia9lO   3 

S,748  1<   0 

S    0   « 

8,781  16    6 

V43    4   0 

8    0    6 

3,748    4    6 

879    S    1 

7   9   0 

8M  15    1 

f>73    6    1 

7    9    0 

882  15    1 

aMS    1    9 

38    7   6 

8;!78    8    9 

8;32l    4    9 

88   7    0 

8  357  11    9 

SbM    6    5 

1,S36    8   4 

7.79^1  14    9 

6.2iS  18    5 

t,*90  II  10 

7,7H4  10    3 

».|}>6  16    1 

428    8    ? 

25.814    4    4 

B.1-4  14    7 

428   8   3 

2%6i3    2  10 

3,075   8    0 

0    4    C 

3.075    6    0 

3.042  16    0 

0    4    0 

3.013    0    0 

127,773  19  10 

iflS  9ir 

I2SU30    9    8 

127,739  16    7 

B68  19  10 

128.293  16    IV 

8390    8   2 

40  16    4 

3,>>31    4    6 

S.'W  17    7 

40  16    4 

3,«I0  13  II 

y9m  18  0 

12    9    0 

i,f*2    7   0 

I.R-4  19    4 

12    9    0 

1.871    8    4 

1/-34    4    4 

19    I   r 

1,6^3    8    4 

1..VM    4    4 

19    1    ' 

\flNi  n  4 

1,063    1  10 

144    1    9 

l,b07    2  10 

i.e»a   1  10 

U4    1    0 

1.807    2  10 

Si^    9  11 

6^  13   7 

S9,175  16    6 

SI,24S  19    7 

6,794  13  11 

69,043  13   6 

^.{.•.S 

IS    t    3 

4,381  19    8 

4,ano»7  7 

12    1    3 

4,212  18  10 

416  16  10 

416  16  10 

416  16  10 

83n  7  11 

154  »    9 

6.W9    1    8 

i,m  14  6 

154  13    9 

6,023    8    2 

7,643  13    9 

i6   2   0 

7,709  15    9 

7,&I4  16   9 

€6    2    0 

7,5M18    9 

4,217  IS    6 

- 

4,217  19    i 

4,I9S  15    1 

- 

4,196  15    1 

I4.V)1  19    9 

41    I    7 

14.S46    1    4 

14.484  15  10 

40    8    1 

U,f^   3  11 

S48,|IW    6  11 

28^:68    1    9 

676,2«7  10    8 

647.  IP6  13    » 

28,158    6   0 

875.264  18    8 

2,140  18    I 

2,140  18    t 

2,140  18    1 

2,140  18    1 

nis  4 

~l  16    8 

21  14    7 

a  18    4 

""l  IS    3 

24  14    7 

12,980  14    3 

2376  16    1 

16,«r7  10    4 

»^^'2    I 

2MIS    9 

'••Sl'i    1 

284  19   0 

9   9   0 

274   9    0 

964  19    e 

t    9    0 

271    9    3 

r9,9S4   T    4 

29,SSS  %   9 

809,910  13    S 

r8,ott  t  « 

t%910    S   2 

907,915  14    S 

9.980  11    9 

6  19  10 

2,987    8    7 

2,908    1    9 

SIS  to 

■•71*5  ". 

I.S74  Ifl    2 

991  10   3 

1,866    f    9 

I.8V4U    0 

201  10   3 
S6   8   0 

1.6-16    9    0 

iipoais  t 

as  e  0 

I>M   4   6 

1,106  18    6 

1,944    4    d 
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DutkM 

Ciirnuiti  .     . 

D}-t  and  bud  woodij  tU 
Boxwood 

Codw,  «wltr  t  in. 

K)VU« 

Fiutie     - 
LofiTood 

Kicancw 


Em  . 

KIcpbMito'tasih 
Embroid«rjr  tnd  M«dl« 

Eamioe  ot  bergsmot  mad 
lemons.    {Sm  Em 
Inl  oil*.) 

FMibentorbed* 
ottrich 

Ftp    • 

Fuh,  anchoTiet 


Flax,  ud  tow,  or  eodilla 
of  heaipandflaz    • 

Flowcra,  artiAcial  (not 
of  silk) 

Fun   • 

Gincv,  dry 

aiaai;vix.bettlM,gmB 
or  ooDimon 

of  all  oOieraofti 

Gnuw,  Gttiaaa 

Gn|ifls 

Gum,  aaini  and  eapd 
Arabic 


Senwal 
laedjre 


traxacanth 
Balr,  horn     • 


Hair  or  goat*'  wool,  map 

Butactnrei  of 
Hauofcbipaadtttav 
Hemp 
Ujd«a,DO(teiined       • 

HoR^  bora  (l|ia,  and 


Jalap  .  •  • 

India  mbbcn- 

lodigo 

Iron,  la  ban  • 

ot  aU  othar  lorti 
Ithisian 
Jiiicr  of  10000%  Umaa, 

aiMlonagn 
Juniper  beirieSi      ifim 


Lace  thread    - 

Ltfoocre-J  war*        • 

LMd,  black    - 

Loalber  glovea 

Bunnfactwmor, 
except  boola, 
•boesftgtoTca 


Gnm  Racetpta. 


Lineia,  forein 
Liquoftea  Julc* 
Mac* 

Madder  and  maddw  lOot 
Maojia 

MattoTRnHia 
othara 
MelasMa 
Musical  ii 
MyrA 
NuliDfCi 

Muia,  chttaoata  • 

small    •  > 

WAlnud 
I,  castor      • 
ebeoiical,  eawnllal, 
-       '       lof 


palip 
taiB, 


Paper 


of  rba  Me  of  Man 


F^per  rif  all  • 
Pic*  una 


Pi'ch 

rtalting  of  chip  or  straw 

Plums,  dried  • 

Printo  and  dtawii^ 

PniDca 

Quicksilver   • 


£.       t.d. 
912,740  IT   2 

l,iUSU    7 

«,S9I  10   » 

919  7  2 
i;iCl7  15  » 
8S,&43I7 

*16  la  . 
«,0>7  II  10 

s;^«oi«  8 

5)300  12  I 


4,131  18  2 

««    S  2 

22,371  IS  10 

MO  to  0 

S,8«6   A  ft 

MIS 

flS    7  9 

-  "T  la  - 


3,450  1 

9,166  19  10 

4,flBiO  11    - 

1.40S  10 

I.5fcO  8 
1,508  15 

ifiS'!  12 

6,78S  • 

1^7  4 

tfiM  t 

1,M6  0 

701  15 

14»» 

18,707  3 

28,-lS7  19 

2],i«y  0 

l,l««  IS 


1,715    1 

946   0 

2^    4 

80,587  13  10 


20,838  17  0 

707  10  4 

8,831   0  9 

1,04113  4 


8MI0  2 
1^008  2 

2347    1  9 

27,2dO    0  5 

1,0S0  1I    8 

80,259  II    ' 

17,429  II 

1B,»24    7    4 

2,613    8  II 

18,978   8   2 

MS   8   6 

4,118    8  10 

815  U    2 

128,216    5    8 

1,508  14    9 

863  17  10 

14,505    8    3 

«,333    »  10 

I2,(i79  19    7 

l,4r>4  12  to 

8,422    6  10 


9,061  18 
42,580    1  10 
27,559  2 

8,«n  15 

507  17 
5,938    7    « 

2H3  10 

801  IS    7 

8t9    0 

Ml  10  10 
91,995  14    4 
2,011    2 
5,-69  II 

3G9  13 
15,209   7 

470  19 

i;8a9  18 

5.-;3D  14 
8.678  2 
S,8W  14 

98$  all 


L       ».d. 
S,3RI  ta   4 


n  9  2 

6  17  2 

137    8  10 

5^28  U  6 

351    4  6 

7l  14  I 

I  13  0 


)  U   0 
M8   5 


9,7a  n  9 

0  18  3 

8   3  9 

68   7  6 

638  12  8 

«3M  9 

103  14  7 

114    4  9 


81  IS  0 

4,3^5   2  7 

64  18  3 

57   D  0 

71    5  6 

140  9  6 

Ifiil  12  0 

'^38   3  0 

13   9  6 


8   9 

8  17-0 
6   8    0 


13  11    2 

8,319    5    4 

43  19  10 

1,888    7    0 

8,7M    6    3 

700  17    9 
23    I    5 
118,438    6  11 
3    9 


60   2 

18  18 
57  I 
49  i 
W7    7 


91 
884 

0 


8^    8 

^9  15 
286  14 


I  12 
9  12 

881  7 
a  12 

608  16 


315,132   9  6 
1,888  16   7 


2,949  19  II 

•    922  4  4 

2,445    4  3 

45,467    8  7 

8!5  12  8 

8,378  16  4 

91,565    1  2 
1,712    • 

6k30   6  11 


7    2 
S    2 


0,612  14  3 

(B   5  8 

MO  10  0 

8)866   5  • 

4,116  13   6 

616  6    . 

3^14   0  ^ 

9,780  12 
4,764  8 
J,633  10 
t!683  2 
1,506  15 
2,771  16  I 
5,788   0 

IX4S  0 
247  10 
701  15 

2314  6  6 
16,70T  3  2 
32.793  I  II 
23,972    8    4 

1,170  13    8 

1,78313    8 

\/m  0  0 

1.6II7   9    9 
778  16 
80,738    8 

8,850  10 


1,163    3    4 


380  13  8 

ifi\9  19  0 

3^4   7  9 

il7,230  0  5 


1,064    2  10 

59,570  17  1 

17,473  II  5 

21,818  14  4 

t,6li^  8  11 

21,730  13  6 

506    6  6 

4A»    0  7 

838  It  7 

854,655  11  7 

1,512    4  3 

ma  17  10 

14.995  10  9 

2  346    6  10 

12,737    1  1 

1,503  18  2 

^i9  14  4 

« 

9.t63    5  3 
41.964   4 

27,959   7  0 

2,706  17  5 

500   2  0 

B,*m   7  6 

i«9  15  3 

Ml  15 

9tO    0  0 

H9I  10  10 
10P,'223    3 
2fitA  17 

6,066    5  11 

462  10  10 
15,209    7 

473  11 

1,319    7  9 

6,088    1  iO 
2,678  19 

4,208  11  8 

JBl'  8  II 


L.      *.  if. 

811,948  8   6 


t.631  10  9 

9G5  18  9 

2,308  19  4) 

siisoi  y  5 

906  12  5 

8/«7  II  10 

21,537    2  0 

f,li79ie  0 


4,118  18 

686    6 

flgsi    3 


§jmt  3  9 

M96  18   8 

814  7 
84^1  6 
3^18 

3,145  11 
4>M  1 
1,633  10 
1,699  8 
1)496  8 
2,^13  6 
6,683  11 

'^t 

ft!6l4 
943  18 
TOO   3 


8,474  19  5 

M.707    3  2 

88361    4  7 

21,794   6  _ 

1,164  13  2 

1,701  18  11 

B3T    0  0 

3^638  17  4 

9a,m  9  8 

W4    2  1 

3,833   3  2 

l/M  (3  4 

838  10  2 

(07    8  3 

SL29i   8  6 

97,103  16  3 


1,090  II    8 

43.89a  17    9 

17,190    2    1 

19,984    7    4 

2313   3  14 

18,8^    8    2 

4M    8    7 

3,9(«7  17    3 

M4   6    9 

128.0^9  16    3 

1,493    3  II 

495    4  11 

14,S<a    8    3 

2310  14  10 

18.610    5    7 

1.437    9    4 

2,412    1    1 


A.flOO  13  9 
42,909  I  0 
27,541    7    3 

8,272  6  S 
507  17    4 

5,929  0  6 
8S3    2  11 

eot   8   1 

969    0  0 

851  10  10 

91,844    7  2 
2,010  11 

8,787    9  8 

868  13  3 

16,198   6  9 

470    9  6 

13ri3    I  II 

5,718  16  0 

2^4    8  II 

3»609  14  7 

Vn    6  11 


I.      ».d. 

2,376  18   4 

[ean  of  rq|i«y- 
BieAla.J 

18   9  2 

8  18  8 

136   0  0 
6^803)3 

348  14    3 

Id  4  to 

>       1  13   0 


818  t8   5 
1  15    1 


1^68313 

0  18 
8  8 
83  7 

331    3 

83  13 

108  14 

m  4 


3,191  7  to 
1368  15  9 
Hi    0 


38   3 

57    0 
71    3 

130  17 

1,016  13 

33  18 

18   8 


3   8   < 

3  17    0 

4  14  0 


13  11 
930s  15   4 

43  19  10 
1338   3 

8,723  15   « 


€68   3 
23    1 

1S&,84I  15 
3   9 

lo    2 

10  18 

.  62  17 

48  IS 

187    7 


91  6  10 

388  14    I 

0  3   4 

427  810 

1  4    8 
63  0    0 

0  4   9 


8,2»  3  8 
63  15  7 
nr  0  W 
1819    7 

""l  11 

9  12 
356    4 

0  18 
663  13 


314324  14  10 
1,^17    4 

1^519  19  II 

Sfl4  II  0 

8,48ki  19  9 

43,4I]6    6  11 

Mio  18  6  . 
3,376    3 

81,537    2  8 

8,bW   8  10 

6,197  18    4 


83y4b3    6I8 
KI7     I     I 

u>  10  3 

6,543  6    8 

4,0»   9   8 

615  6  8 
84JB79  H)  8 
^488    1    8 

8,776  13   t 
4,797  17    6 
t.ti33iO   I 
1,«U    8    ™ 
I.4b6   3 
2,790  18 
6,6B3  II 
1.447    4 
8,046   3 

V««U 

247  10 

70C^  3 

8306  18* 
16,707  3 
26,i«2  12 
23,798    2 

1,170  13    i 

1,T9B13 

994    0 
a,«tf    7  _, 
769    0  H 
80,r0  14  10 

73?    0 
8)M3  14 

1,IS6    3    4 


360  19 
1.006  5 
8397  8 
87,106  13 


1.064  8  M 

52.1S6  13    1 

17,8J4  1  11 

2I,J»I2  9   8 

2,b>S  8  11 

2IA'0  3    - 

4feO  8 

4,696  0 

«n  8 

893,931  U 
1,495  13 
499    4  U 
14.5  2  10 
2.;Mtl  12  to 
l8,<iQ3    3 

2,538    8 


Bfisa  0 

«J#S15 
f7341  10    7 

8,628  8  3 
600   2    0 

63$<l  0  6 
283  7  3 
801  8  I 
330  0  0 
MI  10  IB 
100,071  15  10 

8JB64    ft  8 

6,054  10  6 
458  II  N 

15,186  6  9 
4SB   0    9 

I3n  14    2 


CUSTOMS. 


6S8 


Onm  Raeeipt*. 


Eflffaad. 


Bjm,  Ac  for  papar 


141^7  17    2 


tod»h»k 


kiM'kidkMrfMKlcii- 
mnaue 


mimtuoUkdastmi 


or  ana 

«f  Hm  maoabc- 

tnnt  or  Ovem. 

1^^  iV««lJ»ey 


MR 

SB,I87 
913 

4,276 


fl^i 


994 

<8,M9 


TT  » 

17  10 
12  5 

7  II 

7  4 

U  4 

4  8 

18  10 

5  g 

Oil 

7 

•  _ 

t  8 

4  9 

1  6 


149,079  II  4 

16.SW  19  I 

5^:9  •  I 

ijmio  I 

fyC79  17  6 

l,M0,10i    I  II 
1^^444  16 
ISJBjr   9 

%I29I«  1 


riBlMr»ir,9bMh«i 
•qaare,  or  •P**"'* 

oToihmofteido. 


lM«iifOtteni< 


critM«,  iKludlac  at 

iXM,  OOMOD    • 

Kan,  nw 
tUuw    banim.     ifim 
BcttSm.) 

AIleUiarartKlar 
TotaJ  datM,  in«ranli  ) 
MnMterwud      j 

•ritkhttiMpand  luBte 
woriS,    «r«nna*  7am, 


9fciiw.do. 

ftr  ecBt^flB  doty  oa  Bri< 

tMigKMit  exported 
tMaId«ti«e«(«rardi^} 


21,071  19 
9,147  II 

.  J^»  0  • 
W  4  II 
990  9   « 

^19   9  11 
9^  6    1 

M30   S    7 

8IJ68   9  11 
479,819  19 
4,SI0   9 
S,4»    0 
IJOO    8 
SS^IO   9 
13,017  19  10 
9,658  19    6 
780  16   9 

908,447  1  9 
99,999  It 
0,044  12  . 
7,«a  4  10 
9,146,449  0  9 
49110  7 
9,4^  10  6 
73.707  11  9 
A908    2  10 

Mi  4  0 


1,407    7 


MOO 

4J0U1I  2 

TtB    0  9 

l^,iM  16  5 

149.013    4  7 

S9i.4»  17  I 

104216  19  I 


11,907  19  » 
4W12  S 
084    6    0 


416  12  10 
90,S83    2  .4 


I6,4I0,7M    6  B 


61,042   6  0 


9^16   9 
^5    9   7 


99,097   i    2 


119,000  12    0 


918  16  in 
4,177    8    0 

909  IS  10 


8  9 

'    9  10 
94    4 

9  14 

9,987  11 
l76  to 


^    •    < 
1,104    0 

618    4 

99   7 
126   0 

0041 1  14 

o^7Be  0 

VMM 
T94   210 


•1  12 

60  19    0 

62  14    2 

908,680  16    4 

9,151  HI  II 

mo-' 

1,190  II 


lis  t  « 


L.       t.d. 

1,710  16    6 

145^716    6    2 

8,021  11  7 
4,210  17  10 
6,746    8 

99;i«7    7 

016  17 

6.IM    9 

4,aa>  9 

M8l» 


14  19 

618  18 

2,391  18 

1,109  II 

9iM4    7 

101  19 

61,047  II  9 

8.174  11  9 

1,S*7  9  6 

988  7  1 

291,902  6  0 

0  8  0 

90  ft  a 

lo  0  0 
98    9   0 

Sit 


0  14  4 

112    7  0 

49    1  I 
-      8 


97,884  19  » 


I  I  9 
909  16  ~ 
119  14   9 


9,IN  17  11 


1,467,809    6   6 


9tOV8  14  10 

98  17   0 

2,569  16   S 


8.108    71 


V*i.L-3A 


108,131  16 
6^906  17 

989   9 

6,218   2 
«  14,902   2 

^294   4 

68,013    1 

10.296  16 

140.088  15 

1(>,999  16 

6,665    6 

1,810  19 

6.-03  17  11 

IM6I3  16    I 

1^,243  IB   9 

8S»684    4  10 


21,071  10 
2,147  11 

L946I9 

4,946^78    1    : 

19SJO0O    2  10 

798    9  11 

6)889  17    2 

1;B48   T   T 

109,728  17   9 
480,608  10    0 

Afiyi  II  6 
8«443  18  9 
1,876  6  10 
«r,8»l  16  7 
16,117  10  10 
7,2U   0   9 

988  16 
46.878  18    1 
7,361    »-  9 

4a,4»f  IS  11 

96,174    1  10 

7^1  16  11 

7,806  11  II 

MS7.034    6    9 

460  19 

ajso:  4  9 

78.707  II  2 
0.88B  2  ir 
^SOO  19  I 

l«4f>6  11  9 
^40   90 


16  14  10 

4.144  19    2 

8Cr    7  10 

l,4SV944    4  II 

142^8    4    7 

089J70  10  11 

I02,0n    0    2 


11,909  0  8 
809  7  7 
838   8   9 


418  12  10 

4^    0   9 


Enfflaad. 


L.      i.d. 

1,37S 

140,986    2  10 

3,221    0 
4,2^7    2  10 
6,417   2  II 
20,005    0    ~ 

918  7 
6,199  10 
4.C07  2 
1,904  19 

ff.n3   4 
0,609  16 

0J7  10  . 
6,911  12  10 
14,109    6    -^ 

289  18 
14,052   6 

tojotnto 

14^,667    6  10 
10,047  17 
6,0il    7  10 

1^  10    0 
.  63^  IT    ' 
1,618,994    9 
I>97,<I99    7 
^6,487    8 


21,0S4   0   7 
2,0»T    4 

i;mu  2 

^76 

999   4  It 

3,571^0  II    I 

^76.484    t    2 

81818    9 

6)606  5   9 

1,890  8   T 


17,987,590  12    8 


66^6   8  10 


tfiiA\%   9 
M5   2   7 


82,251    0   6 


80,140  16 

475,505  10 

4,476  » 

8,»9    9 

13V1  18 
t«,263  II 
I3.f«i    0 

8,0M  10 

771    6 

40,886  17  10 

6,886   9   6 

914498  IS 
20,066  7  10 
6.908  4  10 
7/«l  17  9 
8,137,342  10 
457  IS  I 
9,418  16  . 
73.558  14  3 
6,897  7  10 
8,457    0    0 

1,401  18  10 
918  10   6 


18   0  8 

4,081    6  9 

m    I  7 

1,877.108  16  6 

142.018    4  7 

60K.440  II  1 

108,027  19  4 


IMTO  I  10 
400  12  6 
684   9   0 


41012  10 
88,053    4    4 


15,303,760   2    9 


49,823    0    6 


2,827    4    0 
16    2    7 


80,618    8   6 


106,278  14    8 


70 


L. 
818 


4,057  17  0 

888    I  3 

07  19  0 

"8   9  8 

9  10  8 
14    4 

8  14  6 

8,838  18  8 

176  16  6 

179  ^  6 


(Ixeeatof 
dimwfcaelu.; 

"946 

8,045  15  It 
612    4    0 

125   0 
60.408   2    _ 
08,784   2  10 
7,940  10   0 

121  Ull 


81  12 
00  6 
88  14 

no  0 

I/S4    4 


118   2    0 

98,317    8  10 

9,864    0  0 

88    4  6 

14  12  7 

616    6  h 

2,846^6  11 

1.177  15  6 

f549  M  » 

1^996  15  II 

OB   8  6 

801O7I  11 

a,0!a  I  4 

IVMI    0  6 

353    I  1 

801,289  17  6 

0    8  6 

60   6  9 

"so  0 
98   9 


12I  10   0 


0  14  . 

MO  19  0 
49    I 

89,M9   2  9 

87,306    1    7 

(tMOTAf 

icpajmeaiaj 


I    I    0 

803  15    2 
118  8 


L.      ».d. 
1.6»   8 
144,849   0 

aoo?  1  8 

4,^07  2  10 
6.634  15  11 
20,005    0 

0:6  17    0 
6  ISO    1 
4.061    7 
1,389  18  11 

I08.S6I  18   9 
6,0»  II    0 

810  12  8 
5,933  16  4 
KlaO    6   8 

298  18  8 
12,097  18    1 

19,262  17  10 
I48,r0  10    8 

18,003  tS  0 
6,568  12    4 

1,310  18    8 

6,608  17  II 

1,609.408  10    3 

1,705,»9  10    0 

83.614    8    6 

0,741  17  10 


21.064    0  7 

2,007    i 

1,841    7  6 

715  IS  6 

061  10  I 

3^006,518  12  8 

184,306   6  7 

7^0  18  10 

0,000    0  8 


1,818    T    7 


8,178   6    0 


1,061,002  15  10 


SgWt  14  II 

98  17   0 

9,888   6    9 


108,4^   4 

4SS.2W    5 

4,513  17 

8,984    2 

!,»»  19 

26,609  18 

16.046    I 

7,206    7 

878    4 

46.S25  13    . 

7,847  12  II 

374,910    6 
38,049   0 
7,464   6   4 
7,744  19  10 
2,428,502 

459  1  7 
3,469  I  7 
73,.550  14  8 
6,S07  7  10 
2,405    0    0 

1,478    9   4 
387   6    6 


18  14  10 

4,141    4    2 

828   2    8 

1,877,02)  18    1 

142,013    4    7 

«2-,.754  12    9 

202,027   2  11 


11,W)    3    7 
803   7 
652  14 


416  12  10 
92.090  10    1 


i6,727,7H)  16    7 


64,330  16    4 


,868    1    9 
To   8    7 


66,086  12    S 


7,960  17    8|       113.248  11  11 
t 


5S4 


CUSTOMS. 


LbtofiJtideh 

N«tt  Predon. 

Enslaad.        j       SeoOaod. 

Oraat  Brt'aia. 

EorUiid. 

So»<lu.{. 

Oral  BriUin. 

Dotie*  Inwarvk,  brought 
ottttrards,  do. 

Cannl    snd   dock  duty, 
Meof.\anduU«,«ii» 

ToUl,  Givtt  BribUfl 
Inlud 

Total  United  Kiiigdom 

I6,4'9'TO8    6    3     \^jm    6    6 
11S,6G0  12    0           8.166    7    1 

L,      ».d. 

17,»7,=V99  18    S 
n[,ffX  19    1 

L.      :d. 

15,363.788    8    9 
106^8  14    3 

L.       $.4. 

iJ64,a»  IS  10 

7,969  17    8 

L.       $.d. 

16.727.790  18    7 
113,249  II  n 

l6,S39,4i6  1«    2 
166.204  15    8 

1,47J,969  18    7 
I,M4    1    9 

tse^en  le  ii 

15,468^66  17    8 
ltT.»48    6    2 

\;fi\,9li  19    6 
1,648  IT    8 

1^840^433  10    8 
180,198   3    8 

16^J61  13    4 

1,477^19  16    4 

18,167,66%    8    S 
lpl6t»^  16    2 

15,»T^1S    3    4 

1,373,618  11    e 

)6,Q6rv^  14    4 
V'07,^49  II  11 

- 

- 

19,6S4,6H    4  10 

- 

.      - 

18,40r,£81    6    8 

Insp<>ctor  Generarf  Office,  CiiMom  House, 
London,  3Mli  of  Mareh,  1838. 


WILLIAM  IRVING, 
Inspector  General  of  Imports  and  Exports. 


The  charges  of  coUection  on  the  oastomi  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdomdaring  the 


year 


QmtBrittia. 

£       ».   d. 

Civil  department  •  •  .  .  .   734,793  10  III 

Harbour  vessels  -  •  -  -  -       S,  187  17    1 

Cruisers 135,914    3    2} 

Preventive  water  guud  -  .  .  •    829,789  W    li 

Land  guard         .....  ^      18,35)    0    8 

£1,131,037    4    I 


IidkwL 

£          M. 

130,014  18 

«3SH 

0,860    6 

112,180    1 

7 
0 
6 
3i 

iB252,3«7  10 

1^ 

Inspector  General  of  Imports  and  Exports.  Maerabk  Af tempt  at  Economy  in  this 
Department. — ^The  office  of  iospector  general  of  imports  and  exports  was  establbhed  in 
1696.  The  accounts  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  country,  annually  laid  before  p«r- 
liament,  are  fumtshed  by  this  office ;  and»  owing  to  the  ability  c^  the  ofTicerB,  the  improved 
manner  in  which  these  accounts  are  now  made  out,  and  the  practice  of  giving  statements  of 
the  quanuties  of  the  principal  articles  exported  and  imported,  and  the. declared  or  real  value 
of  the  former,  they  have  become  of  great  puUic  importance.  It  ia  singular,  however,  that 
afler  having  existed  for  about  135  years,  and  being  gradually  brought  to  a  high  pitch  of  per* 
ibction,  this  office  was,  in  1830,  rendered  nearly  useless  by  a  pitiful  attempt  to  save  the 
salary  of  a  eouplt  of  clerks  /  Previously  to  that  year,  the  accounts  of  the  trade  and  revenue 
of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  empire  were  exhibited  separately  atid  jointly ;  so  that  if 
any  one,  for  example,  wished  to  know  the  quantity  of  sugar  entered  for  home  consumption 
in  1829,  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Ireland,  he  would  have  found  the  results  sepatately  stated  ; 
and  in  the  same  way  for  the  produce  of  any  article  or  tax.  Nothing,  it  is  pjain,  could  be 
more  desirable  than  an  arrangement  of  this  sort ;  which,  indeed,  considering  the  entirely 
different  situation  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  empire,  is  the  only  one  capable  of  affind- 
ing  the  means  of  drawing  any  useful  conclusions.  But  in  1830,  ministers,  in  order  to  ao» 
complish  the  miserable  object  already  alluded  to,  had  all  the  accounts  consolidated  into  one 
mass  (rudis  et  indigenta  moles)  ;  so  that  it  became  impossible  to  tell  what  was  the  con- 
sumption of  any  article,  or  the  produce  of  any  tax,  either  in  Great  Britain  or  in  Ireland, — ^the 
only  information  communicated  being  the  general  result  as  to  the  United  Kingdom !  N^ 
thing  more  absurd  was  ever  imagined.  On  the  principle  that  Ireland  is  taken  into  the  same 
average  with  Great  Britain,  we  might  take  in  Canada ;  for  there  is  decidedly  less  difterence 
between  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  people  of  Canada  and  those  of  Britain,  than  there  ia 
between  those  of  the  British  and  Irish.  But  this  measure  was  not  ohjeetionable  merel^r  from 
its  confounding  such  dissimilar  elements,  and  laying  a  basis  for  the  most  absurd  and  un- 
founded inferences:  it  rendered  all  the  previous  accounts  in  a  great  measure  useless;  and 
would,  had  it  been  persevered  in,  have  effectually  deprived  statesmen  and  statisticians  of 
some  of  the  very  b^  means  of  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  past  and  future  stats 
of  both  divisions  of  the  empire.  Happily,  however,  this  abortive  attempt  at  economy  baa 
been  relinquished.  The  moment  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  attained  to  office,  he  took  measures 
for  the  restoration  of  that  system  which  had  been  so  unwisely  abandoned  ;  and  eveiy  one  in 
any  degree  conversant  with  matters  of  finance,  commerce,  or  stotistics,  will  agree  with  us  in 
thinking  that  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  could  have  rendered  few  more  acceptable  services. 
The  public  accounts  for  1830,  the  only  ones  made  out  on  the  new  system,  wen  a  disgnMSt 
to  the  country.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  have  to  add  that  they  have  been  withdrawn,  an^ 
replaced  by  others. 


CUSTOMS. 


605 


(An  Acemiiit  of  the  GroM  and  Nett  Amount  of  Doty  received  at  eaeb  Caetom-House  of  the  17.  King- 
dom, during  tbe  Year  ending  5th  January,  1838,  compared  with  eimUar  Receipts  during  the 
preceding  Ye^r.— (Board  of  Trade  Papert^  VII.  p.  22.) 


Gnm  R'ccipt  m 

OrauRMeiptia 

N«tt  Rwript  is  1«7. 

tmU, 

I83& 

1837. 

of  TrtdeVouehen!  Offitt  K,li^  Ac          | 

Ehouitd. 

£     ».  d 

£        M.    d. 

£       9.    d. 

£     s.  d. 

London       «• 

13,156,879  14    6 

11,188,036    8  11 

11,088,207    8    6 

10,190.006    6    4 

Aberyttwiih 

1,037  18    ^ 

1,007  19    4 

633  U    0 

Aldbro»        - 

155  15    3 

38    7    4 

Arundel      • 

3,405    6    3 

1,990    5    3 

Barnetiiple  - 

13,005  18    7 

10,180    8    6 

10,185  10    8 

8,023  18    1 

Beaumarb  - 

3,330  16    5 

3,337    4    5 

Berwick      - 

7,851    6    8 

10,678    8  10 

'—. 

8,357    3    4 

Bideford      - 

3,663  10  11 

6,400  19    9 

960  13    5 

3.731    0  10 

Black ney  and  Clay 

1,835    3    6 

1,353  13    3 

Boston 

W,535    6    8 

17,3t»    7    8 

6.171  19    7 

13.939  10    8 

Bridgewater 

8,380    3    9 

9,004    7    8 

6,637  14    9 

8,134  11    3 

Bridlington 

51  19    1 

130  13    Oi 

Bridport      - 

5,831    9    0 

6,897    7    6 

8,617    9    8 

3,?80  16    8 

Bristol 

1,113,813    9   • 

1,154,817  11    0 

1,073,099  U  11 

1,114,591  18    7 

Cardiff 

7,650    8  11 

10,843    0    5 

5,927  10   7 

9,101  17  11 

Cardigan     • 

869  17    6 

3,233    3    6 

— . 

653  13    3 

Carllale      - 

31,003  15  10 

87,433    1    8 

89,771    0    8 

96,112  18    5 

Chepstow   - 

517  '6    9 

1,003    5    0 

6    9    0 

514  13    8 

Cliester 

68.334    9    7 

83,157  13    3 

•7.008    3    0 

80.788  17    1 

Chkheeter  - 

1,031  M    1 

871    8    6 

Oolcheeter  - 

16,857    9   7 

17,548    8    0 

13,335    1    5 

13,993    4    8 

Cuwee 

3,151  17    7 

3,839  13    7 

Dartmouth 

3,135  13    3 

5,483    6    9 

Deal 

150  19    8 

631    0    5 

Dorer 

47,437  11    7 

39,101  17  10 

18.708    8  11 

11,383  15  10 

Exeter        -          «. 

79,897    8    8 

82,898  13    8 

69,569  18    0 

72,063    5    9 

Falmomh    - 

33,534    3    0 

33,883    9    5 

11,385  18  10 

10,515    7    84 

Pever«ham 

3,675    9    5 

3,185  14    3 

Fowey 

85,549    8  10 

8,883    0  10 

6,017    8    0 

Oloiiceeter 

160,187    1    3 

132,879    9    1 

160,093  11    3 

128,538  17  11 

Goole 

60,317    8    3 

77,033    1    6 

58,639  \%   9 

75,291  11    8 

Grimsby      - 

11,633    8    3 

10,037  13  U 

6,940  15    9 

4,347    1    4 

Gweek 

85,980  10    6 

8,888    4    8 

7.887  11    3 

Harwich     - 

1,078    1    3 

3,231  17    6 

Hull 

801,638  18  10 

741,600  17  10 

768,448  11    7 

705,300    1    4 

Ilfracombe 

101    7    5 

376    0    3 

Ipewich      - 

r,881  17    6 

36,871    0    8 

35,036  16  10 

34,8.77  14    6 

Lancaster   - 

43,313  17    3 

40,031  13  11 

38.326  16    1 

36,169  11    9 

Llannelly    - 

1,«34    7    8 

3,644  10    4 

407  17  10 

\,'m    5    3 

Liverpool    - 

4,450.426    8    6 

4,851,496    6    8 

4,884,796    6    8 

4,136,634    3    1 

Lyme          • 

1,467  19  10 

1,793  13    6 

Lvnn 
>laldon       - 

53,470  16  10 

69,518    9    8 

48,463  16    a 

55,503    1  11 

5,153    4  11 

5,131  19    1 

Milford       -1 

4,073    4    8 

4,g.S0    9    8 

Newcastle 

107,374  19    3 

413.796  17    0 

893,087    7    7 

396,533    8    6 

Newhavea 

13,350  13    9 

13,806  11    8 

3,707    0    5 

4,037  16    1 

Newport     - 

ir,183    4    3 

13.535    3    0 

10,370    8    9 

13,563  19    5 

Padstow     - 

1,410    5    5 

1,013  10    8 

Penzance    - 

80,558  11  11 

16,848    8  10 

8,991    0    8 

Plymouth 

103,433    7    4 

105,496    3    5 

78.006    8    8 

80,896    8    9 

Po<ile 

13,000  17  11 

10,304  11    4 

1.843    9    8 

Portsroonth 

46,973    1    8 

47,359    3    4 

87,813    Oil 

88,436  13  10 

Raniocute   - 

10,263  17    1 

9,973  16    7 

Rochester  - 

17,006  13  11 

30.478    7    8 

.^ 

1,181  19    3 

Rye 

8,564  15    4 

7,304  17  11 

St.  Ives      . 

4,531  U    5 

4,701  18    1    . 

.. 

406  10  11 

Scarborough 

3,139    8  10 

8,117    3    0 

.. 

195  10    6    1 

Scilly 

88    4    8 

134    3    6^ 

1 

Shorebam  - 

83,930  10    0 

30,701    1    1 

11,390    9    4 

9.507  10    0 

Southampton 
Soiithwold 

49,139  17    1 

45,437    9    7 

30,136    9    7 

81,535    4    4 

S3    7    5 

349    5    8 

Stockton     - 

M,497  17    4 

61,515  13    1 

49,765    8    6 

56,598  13    3    ' 

Sunderland 

78,1-26  15    8 

86,913    3    0 

71,637    3    9 

80,073    4    1 

Bwsnsea    • 

3,448  13  10 

4,879  14    4 

— . 

1,173  19    5 

Truro          -   ' 

48,558  13    7 

35,469    3    0 

18.381  14    3 

703    0    7 

Wells 

353  13  10 

877    3    9 

Wuymottth 

13,130    0    8 

11,3^    3  11 

Whiiby       - 
Whitehaven 

1,106  11    7 

1,487' 13    4 

88.391    9  11 

100,638  16    7 

83,.r)0    9    6 

95,895    0    8 

Winbcach   - 

8,917  15    9 

6,728    3    3 

7,634  11    0 

6,549  16    0 

Woodbridgo 

8,001    9  10 

8,380  14  11 

1,313  13    8 

Yarmouth  •           w 

63,7h3    7    9 

66,159  10    3 

50,713  15    4 

53,711  18    5 

Douglas 

81,439    6    « 

86,606  18    7 

15,561    1    8 

18,W4  16    1 

Tola]  of  Sngmnd 

SCOTLASID. 

Aberdeen    • 

80,387.657  11    0 

19,331,384  15    3 

18,300.550  19    5 

17,471,469  10    54 

68,673    9    4 

65,330   •  11 

60J084    8    7 

66,767    4    0 

Ayr 

1,518    8   8 

1,037  18   a 

385    1    8 

68    3    7 

Banff 

870  15    9 
S,3>ill    1 

1,164    1    9 

<,i0»18    0 

1,634    6    « 

1,901    7    f 
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^ 

c«.j55^i. 

l<attlMiptial89& 

N«a  KwnfM  is  107.    | 

¥mtk 

€rTl«4^«MlMn;  oa«  KxpcMi^  Ac 

8COTLA!IJ>. 

£     ».  4. 

£      M.    d. 

£     a.  I. 

iC      #.   d. 

Campbeltown 

380  17  11 

603  15    4 

Duiufriea    - 

4.ai8    5    % 

7,938  n  11 

646  10    4 

4.317    8    % 

Dundee 

70,989    5    3 

76,189  15    8 

63,054    Oil 

69.161    8    0 

Glasgow 

389,703    SIO 

39U53    9    8 

975,395  18   0 

r9,066    3    7 

GninferooDth 

S&,738  14    1 

30,967  19    1 

93430  13    9 

37.589    0    9 

Greenock    - 

t74,4«7  14   0 

380.703  19    I 

^385,306    9    1 

378,485  19    1 

Invernetfl   - 

1,0«  17    0 

3.301    1    0 

Irvine 

3,385  14    9 

3,778    0    9 

736    3    3 

896  18  10 

Kirkaldy     - 
Kirkwall     - 

7.561  13    4 

4,191  17    H 

3,989    8  11 

08  13    8 

651  13    1 

814  10  11 

UUh 

514,074    3    5 

335,409  19    3 

393,145    0   3 

491,059    4  10 

Lerwick      - 

659  19  11 

396    0    5 

Montrose    - 

34.575    3    3 

8S,317  IS    1 

19.394    1  11 

97.796    0    4 

Fort  Glaifow 

10^09    6    0 

94,161  14    4 

90^115  17    6 

87,440    9    6 

fltornoway 
Stranraer   - 

1*7    «    1 

434  16    4 

100    3    9 

496  11     1 

Wick 
Total  of  Scotland 

IlBLAXD. 

357  10    1 

095  18    7 

1,587.489    7    1 

1,636,391  19  101 

1.388.170    4    1 

1,402.090    6    6 

Baltimore   - 

1,408    6    0 

1.078    3    3 

Belfast        - 

386.718    5    4 

334,869  17    1 

333,414    8   0 

395,779   9    I 

Coleraine    - 

4,6S9  17    3 

5.784  11    7 

Cork 

330,904    3    0 

331.410  15    3 

196,854  11  10 

186,013  14    S 

Drogheda   - 

13,389  13    3 

13,105  11    4 

9,680    0    7 

9,393    6    3| 

Dublin 

808,630    5    1 

S50,7S8  13    0 

639.355    7    3 

793,544  19    0 

DiindaJk      - 

4,514    6  10 

15.058  16    H 

161    6  11 

10.^63  13    4>i 

Galway 

31,769    t    6 

38,641    4    6 

31.554  15  10 

18,5b3    7    » 

Limerick     - 

145.a»17    9 

141,174  10    9 

196.300  15    1 

190,928    3    5 

Londonderry 

99,653    3    7 

100,057    4    0 

85,930  18    0 

66.158    3    5 

Newry        - 

68.806    3    • 

49,999    0  10 

43,807  14    6 

35.191  16    S 

Bligo 

35.863  18    3 

39,190    4    6 

19.^85    8    8 

13,643    3    8 

Waterford  - 

l»7,ia6    7    9 

145,069  19  11 

134,706  13    4 

133,001  19    5 

Wesijiort    . 
Wexford     - 

Total  of  Iretand 

5n    8    4 

1,778  11    9 

6,306  10    9 

0,049    0  11 

3.036,573    S    9 

1.945.849    3    2k 

1,770,090    6    3 

30,556,559    4    8i 

AB8TKAGT  OF  THE  ABOVE  ACCOUNT, 


CeotriM. 

GraBRcwiplla 

*-2sr" 

HM  BaMipt  ia  leSik    1   NetrRcceiptialgS?. 

England      - 
Scotland     - 
Ireland       . 

Grand  touls    • 

£     ».  d. 

30,837.657  11    9 

1.587,489    7    7 

9,036.579    3    9 

£       9.    d. 

19.391.834  15    9 
1.696,901  19  lOi 
1,945.849    3    9^ 

£     9.  d. 

is.agoA'H)  19  5 

1,988,170    4    1 
1.770,090    6    3 

£      9.    d. 
17,471,469  10    6| 
1,409,930    6    0 
1.689.160    7    9 

33,961.719    5    1 

99.893,466  18    3 

91.448.741    9    9 

90,536,559    4    6k 

[For  custouM  in  the  United  Statea,  see  srticle  TiKirr.-^ilm.  Ed] 
CUTLERY,  a  term  need  to  designate  all  manner  of  sharp  and  cutting  instruments  made 
of  iron  or  steel,  as  knives,  forks,  sciMOMi  raaors,  shears,  scythes,  dec.    Sheffield  is  the  prin* 
cipal  seat  of  the  cutlerj  manu&cture ;  but  the  knives  and  other  articles  made  in  London  ai« 
said  to  be  of  superior  quality. 

The  act  59  Geo.  3.  e.  7.  gives  the  manufttcturers  of  cntlery  made  of  wr99igkt  steel,  the  privlleffe  of 
marking  or  stamping  them  with  the  figure  of  a  hammer;  and  prohlbiu  ibe  manufocturcrs  of  any 
articles  of  emlery,  edge  tools,  or  hardware,  ea$t  or  formed  inatKOuld^  or  manufactured  otherwise  than 
by  means  of  a  hammer,  from  marking  or  Impressing  u|ion  them  the  figure  of  a  hammer,  or  any  syni' 
bnl  or  device  resembling  it.  on  pain  of  forfeiting  all  such  articles,  and  5(.  for  every  dozen.  A  penalty 
of  lOi.  per  dozen,  exclusive  of  forfeiture,  is  also  imposed  upon  every  person  having  articles  of  cutlery 
in  his  possession  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  marked  with  the  words  London^  or  London  made^  unleas  the 
articles  so  marked  have  been  really  manuCEictured  within  the  city  of  Ixiudon,  or  a  distance  of  90  miles 
tram  it. 

CYPRESS,  a  forest  tree  of  which  there  are  many  varietiea,  Che  species  denominated  tfie 
evergreen  cypress  {Cupre$8ut  iempervirene)  and  the  white  cedar  {CuprtaoM  Thyoitkti) 
being  the  most  celebrated. 

The  cypress  is  indigenoos  to  the  southem  parts  of  Europe,  to  several  parts  of  Asia,  and 
to  America.  It  grows  to  a  great  size,  and  is  a  most  valuable  species  of  timber.  It  is  never 
attacked  by  worms ;  and  exoeeds  ail  other  trees,  even  tho  oediM',  in  dumbility.  Hence  the 
Athenians,  when  desirous  to  preserve  the  remains  of  their  heroes  snd  otfier  great  men,  had 
tLsm  enclosed  in  cgrpwas  cciSns )  and  heoce^  also,  the  azlemal  covering  of  the  Egyptian 
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nraminiefl  is  made  of  die  same  enduring  material  The  cy^nn  U  aaid  to  live  to  a  great  age ; 
aud  this  circumstance^  combined  with  its  thick  dark  green  foliage,  has  made  it  be  regarded 
as  the  emblem  of  death  and  the  grave. 

In  his  Geography  and  History  of  ihe  Western  States  of  America^  Mr.  Timothy  Flint 
has  given  the  following  account  of  the  cjprese  trees  found  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  >-^  These  noUe  trees  rear  their  straight  columns  from  a  large  cone-shaped 
r  battre»;  whose  etrenmference  at  the  ground  is,  perhaps,  8  times  that  of  the  regular  shaft  of 
the  tree.  This  cone  rises  from  6  to  10  feet,  with  a  regular  and  sharp  taper,  and  from  the 
apex  of  the  cone  towers  the  perpendicular  column,  with  tittle  taper  after  it  has  left  the  cone, 
from  60  to  80  feet  clear  shaft  Very  near  the  top  it  begins  to  throw  out  multitudes  of  hori- 
xontal  branches,  which  biterlace  with  thoae  of  the  adjoining  trees,  and«  when  bare  of  leaves, 
have  an  air  of  desolation  and  death,  more  ea«iiy  felt  than  deecribed.  In  the  season  of  vege- 
tation the  leavea  are  short,  &ne,  and  of  a  verdure  so  deep  as  almost  to  seem  brown,  giving  an 
indescribable  air  of  funereal  solemnity  to  this  singular  tree.  A  cypress  forest,  when  viewed 
from  the  adjacent  hills,  with  its  numberless  interlaced  arms  covered  with  this  dark  brown 
foliage,  has  the  aspect  of  a  scaflblding  of  verdure  in  the  air.  It  grows,  too,  in  deep  and  sickly 
twamps,  the  haunts  of  lever,  mosquitoes,  moccaasin  snakes,  alligators,  and  all  loathsome  and 
ferocious  aniroala,  that  congregate  Ux  from  the  abodo  of  man,  and  seem  to  make  common 
cause  with  nature  against  him.  The  cypress  loves  the  deepest,  most  gloomy,  Liaccessible 
awamps ;  and,  south  of  33^,  is  generally  found  covered  with  sable  festoons  of  long  moss, 
hanging,  like  shrouds  of  'mourning  wreaths,  almost  to  the  ground*  It  seems  to  flourish  best 
when  water  covers  its  roots  for  half  &e  year.  Unpromising  as  are  the  places  and  circum- 
atanees  of  ita  growth,  no  tree  of  the  country  where  it  is  found  is  so  extensively  useful.  It  ia 
free  from  knots,  is  easily  wrought,  and  makes  excellent  planks,  shingles,  and  timber  of  all 
aorts.  It  is  very  durable,  and  incomparably  the  most  valuable  tree  in  the  southern  country 
of  this  vaney."— (VoL  L  p.  62.) 
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DAMAGBD  GOODS,  in  the  language  of  the  customs,  are  goods,  subject  to  duties,  that 
have  received  some  injury  either  la  Sie  voyage  home  or  in  Uie  bonded  warehouses. 

It  is  enacted  by  tbe  S  4b  4  Will.  4.  c.  52.,  that  1/  anf  goods  rated  to  My  daty  according  to  the  num- 
^r,  raeasore,  or  weight  thereof  (except  tboe«  after  mentioned),  ehnh  receive  damages  during  the 
voyage,  an  abatement  of  fueb  dutie*  shall  be  allowed  proportionally  to  the  damage  >o  received ;  pro- 
vided proof  be  made  to  the  satJefactlonof  theeommisalonert  of  castonia,  or  of  officers  acting  under 
their  direction,  that  such  damage  was  received  after  tbe  goods  were  shipped  abroad  In  the  ship  Im- 
porting the  same,  and  before  they  were  landed  In  the  United  Kingdom;  and  provided  claim  to  sucb 
aJtotement  of  duties  be  made  at  the  time  of  the  flret  examination  of  inch  goods.— ^  30. 

It  la  fiirtlier  enacted,  that  the  oAcers  of  eostome  iball  examine  such  goods,  and  may  state  the  damage 
which,  in  their  opinion,  tbey  have  to  received,  and  may  make  a  prnpnriionate  abatement  of  duties; 
but  if  the  ogicers  of  custoou  be  incompetent  to  estimate  such  damage,  or  if  the  Importer  be  not  satis* 
fied  with  the  abatement  made  by  them,  tbe  collector  and  compirolipr  shall  choose  %  Indifferent  mer- 
chants experienced  ia  the  nature  and  value  of  auch  goods,  who  shall  examine  the  same,  and  shall 
aaalte  and  subscribe  a  declaration,  stating  in  what  proportion,  according  to  their  judgment,  the  goods 
are  lessened  in  value  by  such  damage,  and  the  offle^rs  of  customs  may  males  an  abatement  of  the  du- 
ties accnrdiug  to  tlie  proportion  of  damage  declared  by  such  merchaats.— {  31. 

Provided  always,  that  no  abatement  of  duties  shall  be  made  oq  accoant  of  any  damage  received  by 
any  of  the  sorts  of  goods  herein  enumerated ;  vU.  cocoa,  coffee,  oranges,  pepper,  currants,  raisins, 
llgs,  tobacco,  lemons,  and  wine.  -^  39. 

[See  article  AaATsxiirr.— ilm.  Ed] 

BAMAR,  a  kind  of  indurated  |Mtch  or  turpentine  exuding  apontaneoosly  from  varioua 
trees  indigenous  to  most  of  the  Indian  islands.  Different  trees  produce  dlflerent  species  of 
resm,  which  aro  designated  according  to  their  eolour  and  oonatstonce.  **  One  is  called 
Damar^batu  in  Malay,  or  Daman'Seh  in  Javanese,  which  means  hard  or  stony  rosin ;  and 
another  in  common  use  Damar-puieh,  or  white  roein,  which  is  softer.  The  trees  which 
voduce  the  damar  yield  it  in  amaaing  quantity,  and  generally  without  the  neoeaaity  of  mak« 
ing  indsiona.  It  exudes  through  the  bark ;  and  is  either  found  adhering  to  the  trunk  or 
branches  in  large  lumps,  or  in  masses  on  the  ground  under  the  trees.  As  these  often  grow 
near  the  seaside,  or  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  the  damar  b  frequently  floated  away,  and  collected 
in  distant  plaoea  as  drift  It  is  exported  in  large  c^anttties  to  Bengal  and  China ;  and  ia 
vaed  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  we  apply  pitch,  but  principallyin  paying  the  bottoms  of 
■hips.  .By  a  previous  arrangement,  almost  any  quaolity  may  bo  procured  at  Borneo,  at 
the  low  rate  of  ^doUar  per  piouL" — {Crawfurd,  East*  Arehip,  vol  i.  p.  455.,  vol  iii. 
p.  4S0.) 

DAMASK  {Qei.  D»thagten  Tafeheug  i  Dn.  Damaskwefk  r  Tr.  Vewse,  JDaman  f  It. 
Tela  domaseMna  /  Sp.  Tela  adanuModa  /  Roi.  KaaitsehatH^  salffiki),  a  qiecies  of  table 
linen.^See  LiNiir.J 

D ANTZIO,  one  ot  the  principal  emporiuma  of  the  north  of  Burope,  m  West  Prussia,  in 
lat  Si^*  SO^  48^' N.,  km*  18^  dr  £.    Fopulation  .aboot  58,00(>»    It  is  situated  on  tho  loft 
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or  western  bank  of  tlie  Vistula,  about  4  milca  from  wbere  it  falls  into  the  sea.  The  harbour 
is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  is  defended  on  each  side  by  pretty  strong  forts.  The  town 
is  traversed  by  the  small  river  Kotlau,  which  has  been  rendered  navigable  for  vessels  draw- 
ing 8  or  9  feet  water. 

Roadsy  Port,  ^c.—The  road  or  bay  of  Dantzic  \n  covered  on  the  West  side  by  a  long,  narrow,  low, 
sandy  tonffiie  of  land,  extending  from  Reserhoft  Point  (on  Wtiich  l«  a  light-hauee),  in  lat.  b4P  Mi', 
Inn.  lb°  33^  15'%  upwards  of  30  miles,  in  an  E.  by  8.  direction,  having  the  small  town  of  Ueela,  or  HeeJ« 
near  its  termination.  A  light-house,  elevated  1^  feet  (Eng.)  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  been 
erected  within  about  i  a  mile  of  tbe  extremity  of  the  point.  Tbe  flashes  of  the  light,  which  is  a  re« 
volving  one,  succeed  each  other  every  1  minute.  Bantzic  lies  about  6.  {  W.  from  the  Heel ;  its  port, 
denominated  llu'  Fairwater,  being  distant  about  4  leagues.  There  is  good  anchorage  in  the  rosds  for 
ships  of  any  burden  ;  but  they  are  exposed,  except  immediately  under  the  Heel,  to  the  north  and 
north-easterly  tvlnds.  There  are  harbour  lights  at  the  entrance  to  the  port.  All  ships  entering  the 
Vistula  must  heave  to  about  a  mile  off  the  port,  and  take  a  pilot  on  board  ;  and  pilots  oust  always  be 
emploved  in  moving  ships  in  the  harbour, or  in  going  up  and  down  tbe  river.  Tbe  usual  depth  or  wa- 
ter at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Is  from  12  to  13  ^et  (Bug.)  ;  in  the  harbour,  fVom  13  to  14  feet ;  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Motlau  with  the  Vistula,  from  9  to  fi^  feet;  aT)d  in  town  from  6  to  9  fi;et.  Moles 
have  been  erected  on  both  sides  the  entrance  to  the  harbour:  that  on  the  eastern  side,  which  is  most 
exposed,  is  constructed  of  granite,  but  is  not  yet  completed ;  the  other  is  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of 
timber. 

Trade  ofDantzic, — ^Next  to  Petersburg,  Dantzic  is  the  most  important  commercial  city 
in  tbe  north  of  Europe.  It  owes  its  distinction  in  this  respect  to  its  situation ;  the  Vistula* 
with  its  important  tributaries  the  Bug,  Narew,  &c.  giving  it  tlie  command  of  a  great  inter- 
nal navigation,  and  randering  it  the  entrepot  where  the  surplus  products  of  West  Prussia, 
Poland  as  far  as  Hungaiy,  and  part  of  Lithuania,  are  exchanged  for  those  imported  from  the 
foreigner.  Tbe  exports  of  wheat  Uom  Dantzic  are  greater  than  from  any  port  in  the  worid.. 
There  are  four  sorts  of  wheat  distinguished  here ;  viz.  whUe,  High-mixed,  mixed,  and  red, 
according  as  the  white  or  red  predominates.  The'quality  of  the  Dantzic  wheat  is  for  tbe 
most  part  excellent;  for,  though  small  in  the  berry,  and  not  so  heavy  as  many  other  sorts,  it 
is  remarkably  thin  skinned,  and  yields  the  finest  fiour.  The  white  Polish  wheat  exported 
here  is  the  best  in  the  Baltic.  Rye  is  also  very  superior,  being  both  clean  and  heavy ;  and 
the  exports  are  very  large,  l^e  exports  of  barley  and  oats  are  comparatively  inooondera- 
ble,  and  the  qualities  but  indifferent  Veiy  fine  white  peas  are  exported.  Next  to  grain, 
timber  is  the  most  important  article  of  export  from  Dantzic.  Tbe  principal  supply  of  fir 
timber,  masts,  &c  is  brought  by  tiie  River  Narew,  which,  with  its  branches,  rise  in  Old  Prassia 
and  Lithuania,  and  falls  into  tlie  "Bug  near  the  confluence  of  the  latter  with  the  Vbtula. 
Oak  plank,  staves,  &c.  are  brought  down  from  the  higher  pafts  of  the  Vistula,  and  the  tri* 
butary  streams  of  Dunajetz,  Wieprez,  dec.  Weed  ashea>  pearl-ashes,  bones,  zinc,  wool, 
spruce  beer,  feathers,  &c  are  also  exported. 

Jlftfittfy.— Accounts  used  formerly  to  be  wholly  kept  In  jntldens,  gaflders,  or  florins  of  30  groscben. 
The  rixdollar  «=  3  florins  »  90  groscben  »  870  schillings  ->  l.da)  pfennings.  The  florin  or  guilder  «  9i. 
sterling,  and  the  rixdollar  <»  9^.  3d. 

A  new  system  was,  however,  Introduced  Into  all  parts  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  coiilbrmaUy  to 
the  decrees  of  the  30th  of  September,  1821,  and  of  the  32d  of  June,  1&23;  but  it  has  not  hitlierto  en- 
tirely superseded  the  method  of  accounting  previously  in  use. 

The  Cologne  mark  (containing  3,609  Eng.  grains)  is  the  weight  at  present  need  In  the  Prussian  mint 
in  weighing  the  precious  metals.  The  fineness  of  the  coins  is  not  determined,  as  previously,  bjr 
carats  or  loths,  but  the  mark  Is  divided  for  this  purpose  into  288  grains.  Accounts  are  now  lEept  in 
the  public  oflices  in  thalers  or  dollars  (R.),  silver  groscben,  and  pfennings :  1  del.  ^  90  sil.  gr. ;  I  sM. 
gr.  =  12  pf. 

The  onlv  silver  monies  now  coined  are  dollars  and  1-fl  dollar  pieces ;  but  smaller  coins  are  in  cfrea- 
lation,  of  former  coinages. 

The  Prussian  sliver  coins  hare  ^  of  alloy ;  and  as  the  mark  is  coined  Into  14  dollars,  each  should  con- 
tain 257-68  Eng.  grains  pure  silver,  and  be  worth  about  2«.  Hid.  sterling ;  but  tbe  assays  do  not  alwaya 
strictly  coincide  with  the  mint  valuation. 

1'he  gold  coins  are  Frederick  d'ors,  double,  single,  and  half  pieces.  Tlie  mark  of  968  grains,  having 
S60  grains  of  fine  gold,  is  coined  hito  35  Fred,  d'ors.  The  Fred,  d'or  is  worth  from  5  doL  18  sU.  gr.  10 
6  dol.  22  sil.  gr.,  according  to  the  demand. 

Wtighis  and  Measmre$.-^Tbe  commercial  Weights  are, 

32  Loths         M    1  Ounce.  |     20  Pounds    •-    1  Small  stone. 

16  Ounces       ■■    1  Pound.  I     S3  Pounds    «    1  Large  stone. 

16|  Pounds      a    I  Lispound,        | 
)10  lbs.«  1  centner ;  3  centners  a  1  sbippound  (330  lbs.)  ;  100  lbs.  of  DBntxic«i  103-3  Iba.avofardDpoli-k 
46  85  kilog.  «  94*7  lbs.  of  Amsterdam  -  96*6  lbs.  of  Hamburgh. 

Tbe  liquid  measures  are,  for  beer, 

5    Quarts    «    1  Anker     |     2  Hhds.    «    1  Both. 
4    Ankers  ■»    1  Ahm.  2  lloth      -    1  Fuder. 

U  Ahin       ->    1  Hbd.       |     2  Aider    -    1  Last  •>  €80-4  Bng.  wine  galloas. 
In  wine  measure,  which  is  less  than  beer  measure,  the  ahm  *  39|  Eng.  gallons.    The  pipe  •  B  ahms. 

The  last  of  corn  •  3}  mnlters  »  60  schetTjls^  340  viertcis  ^  960  metzen  ;  and  weighs  4,630  lbs.  0am- 
rtc  weight  in  rye.  The  schefllel «-  -547  of  a  hectolitre  «» 1*552  Winchester  bushel.  Hence  the  last  of 
00  srbeflTelSa  11  quarters  3  bushel ;  tbe  last  of  56]^  scheffels^s  10  quarters  7  bushels. 

The  Dantaic  foot  - 11-3  Eng.  inches,  or  100  Dantzic  feet  =- 1^-16  Eng.  feet.  -  The  ell  is  9  feet  Dantzfe 
measure.  The  Rhincland  or  Pruflslan  foot  ='3138  French  metres,  or  19*356  Eng.  inches :  hence  100 
Prussian  ^  102*8  English  feet.  The  Prussian  or  Berlin  eli  has  254  Prussian  inches  «  26*256  Eng.  dUto. 
100  Berlin  ells  »  72*93  Eng.  yards ;  and  137142  Berlin  ells  »  100  Eng.  yards.  14|  Prussian  miles  are 
equal  to  15  geographical  miles. 

Oak  planks,  deals,  and  pipe  staves,  are  sold  by  the  shock  of  00  nleeee ;  wheat,  rye,  4&c.  are  soU  by 
iHe  last  of  561  sctoffBls^(JCsUf'«  Camkia  ,*  ;irettM*rssftsr,  JMmitsI  UnimmrMl^ 
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Jm/iorfo.— We  jwgret  onr  inability  to  lay  before  the  reader  any  accoont  of  the  quantities 
of  the  difierent  articles  usually  imported  into  Dantzic.  They  consist  of  sugar,  cofToe,  wine, 
oil,  brandy,  spices,  copper,  lead,  furs^  cotton  stufis  and  cotton  yarn,  woollens,  hardware,  silks, 
indigo,  dye  woods,  6tc 

We  subjoin  an 

Accoont  of  the  j^incipat  Arttctea  exforted  fVom  Dantzic  darin;  each  of  the  Three  Tears  ending  with 
1831,  with  their  Prices  and  Valuer  in  Bierling  Money. 


JuOdm. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831.                 1 

•ST 

Valw. 

Qt^an* 
tity. 

Avenifpe 

^>terUo« 
Monty. 

TaliM. 

1  Aver:i5e 
Qoaa- .  Price*  in 
tity.    1  Sterling 

1  Miioey. 

TaltM. 

SaS-  :     : 

0*ti,  ditto 

FfeM,  ditto 

no«r,  barrels  of  196  lln. 

BMCnila,  bip  ot  I  cwL 

Fir  timtwr,  tqnrcd,  piece* 

rirdnit,  loos,  ilkirt,  and 

cuts,  ditto       -           . 
Mub  awl  ipan.  ditto    • 
Oak  plank,  ditto 

Umticr,  ditto 

■Urea,  iboek   of  60 

Uthvrood,  fa'hoM        . 

9  cwt. 
BwM,  ditto       > 

?to.a    :     : 

feithen,  pminds 

900  pound!      - 
Sprace  beer,  kap 

TMalvaln*       . 

306.788 
79.275 
6,675 
9,197 

2.016 
8.224 

•4,W4 

I90,2S8 
1.001 
12.639 

8yW 

I8..^TO 

2»,-.I0* 

l.2«A 

•  9o,0i0 

157 
tS,4S0 

%   T    1 
017    4 

6  IS    8 
0  10  11 

0  18    8 

1  6    0 

0  10    0 

1  0   0 

0  4    0 

1  15    0 

0  9    0 

1  S   0 

1  15    6 
5   0    0 

0  1    6 
S   0   0 

1  13   0 

1  9    0 

2  6    0 
0  12    8 

7  13    6 
0    1    2 

8  4    0 
0   6   6 

£.       t.4. 

732,178    6  10 
e7,'fl8    6   8 
4,561    6    0 
^O*)    0    7 
2v'^2  10    8 
2.318    8    0 
1.612    0    0 
S«,794    0    0 

68.0S1  12    0 
1.751  IS    0 
5,701     1    0 
%^   6   0 

60,998  12   0 

ftW   0   0 

424  12    S 

1^    0    0 

19.744  10    0 
I4,9?T    0    0 
12,'jl7  17    6 

\sm  «  8 

9.«43    4    0 
2,100  11    8 

84S    8    0 

8,274  10    0 

S98,5S8 

65,074 
7,36^ 
2I,4S2 
16.916 
ll.hiO 
I03WJ 
47,i»8 

2701900 
2,707 
10,29S 
1,676 

2,Wt 
l,'02* 

l.S3=» 
22,fi25 

876 
30,090 

2   2    2 
1    0    3 
0  1*    0 

0  11    2 

1  0    K 
1    1    6 

0  10    0 

1  0   0 

0  4    0 

1  10    0 

0  8  10 

1  3    0 

2  0    0 
5    0    0 

0  1    6 
2    0   0 

1  13    0 

1  2    0 

2  8    0 
0  12    8 
7  1$    2 
0    1    2 

2    4    0 
0    6    6 

L.       ».d. 

940,356    7    4 
86,137    8    6 
6,.V26    0    0 
11.9*2  19    0 
17.479  17    4 
I2,6.>>  15    0 
5.179  15    0 
47,548    0    0 

64,061  19    0 
4.0bO  10    0 
4,  MS    5    8 
1,926    6    0 

■.096    0    0 

140    0    0 

214    2    6 

8,2^    0    0 

10.«8  11    0 

2,r«  10  0 

10.375    4    0 
l^-:2    8    8 
14.i3«5  10  10 
1,331    9    2 

12.530 

n,6«o 

15,8.0 

12 

6,932 

37,497 

■?;IS? 
*^£ 

6,480 

2.X57 
2,946 

13,530 
26,19? 

I.  ud. 

f  10    2 
1    8    € 
1    1    3 

0  15    {> 

1  7    7 
I    2    0 

0  11    0 

1  0    0 

0    4    0 

2  0    0 

0  10    0 

1  3    0 

2  14    6 
6    0   0 

0  1    6 
.2   0    0 

1  IS    0 

1  S    0 

2  10    0 
0  12    4 
8    8    0 
0    1    2 

2    4    0 

0    6    6 

L.       t.d. 

335,615    0    0 
I7,»55    6    0 
12.410    0    0 
I,7.W    0    0 
21,«S9  15  10 
13    4    0 

3.512  12    0 
37,497    0    0 

35,(!33    4    0 

626    0    0 

^SVJ    0    0 

1,376  11    0 

16.929    5    0 

260    0    0 

406  10    0 

1,%72    0    0 

6,378  14    0 

424    7    0 

9,667  10    0 

1.816  14    0 

3.513  12    0 
?b9    5    0 

99    0    0 

8,512    1    6 

1/»2,S1I    2  10 

I.18->,08->  12    6 

526,9^  10    4 

Aecoont,  ibowim 

r  the  Coiintriei  for  which  the  principal 

Ariicles  exported  from  Hintzic  darlns  the 

Three  Yeara  ending  with  1831 

were  shipped,  and  itie  Quantities  shipped  for  each. 

ArtkM. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831.                I 

Britain 
•ad  her 
Prwca- 

J 

1 

O'lwr 
Co«ttrifla. 

Britain 

and  bar 

1 

i 

Other 
Ciuutrica. 

Britain 
and  her 
ro«i- 

1 

1 

Other 
Cooa- 
triea. 

aiooa. 

c 

n 

Oooa. 

£ 

S 

aioiM. 

£ 

a 

Wheat,  Imp.  or.  At 

IOI4)perkat     • 

214,933 

24.169 

6l.V)t 

S.OTO 

38?,9«5 

21,473 

43,!r?t> 

4.163 

125,330 

_ 

•t.^m 

502 

Rye,  ditto    « 

f^ 

94-^ 

30,9«6 

2S,974 

8.453 

52 

28.7VI 

47,«I6 

9.S10 

•— 

4,561 

5,4^ 

Barley,  ditto 

8.618 

2*7 

2.11H 

872 

4.1  IS 

788 

8.452 

ll.«W0 

300 

(Mta.dit:o  . 

8,923 

274 

20,«»7 

_ 

m 

2,220 

r^<«,dinn  . 

2,444 

.» 

ll7 

181 

14^12 

— 

1^64 

836 

14,780 

— 

660 

610 

now,  banria  of  196 

IllB. 

2.016 

.. 

«a 

_ 

%9M 

mm 

9,776 

108 

10 

«. 

•^ 

2 

B}icMi%.ba»«oflewt. 

3,224 

,. 

^ 

^, 

10,2^1-2 

,— 

72 

6;788 

~- 

— 

BOO 

Tir  Umber,  iqMnd, 

piecet     '.  ^     .  ' 
fir  dearie.  1<nw,alKirf, 

^MricOt^dilO       .' 

81,292 

24,013 

7,862 

i,6»r 

96,619 

I0i$79 

S.CI 

1,908 

88^ 

2,1S2 

1,115 

668 

98,609 

92.090 

60,724 

38,ra6 

85.664 

fl!,9lS 

48,738 

46^94 

111,847 

11,005 

18,292 

38,528 

Muta  and  iinn,  ditto 

111 

7jO 

40 

100 

132 

2.323 

171 

81 

169 

SO 

18 

08 

Oak  plank,  ifitto     . 

«.'29 

9,273 

2,268 

4,746 

2,3^7 

3,235 

8,724 

2'33 

1,719 

timbw-,  ditto    . 

1,170 

872 

«. 

^9T 

1,227 

•_ 

851 

811 

838 

— 

648 

•una.  aliodt  of 

60p^t«rea      . 
rUpbMpG.  ditto    • 

7,875 
107  15 

7;786  14 

964 
5 

IM0I.2 
4  1-2 

"^ 

8^ 

«? 

*«j 

^42 

8G6 

8 

34 

848 

5.9H5I.2 

876 

2.2«8 

667 

4,7t2 

708 

Utbiroo'l,  fathoBM 

929 

.. 

_ 

4 

1,086  1-8 

.. 

6 

906 

WMd  aalM,  terrci  ot 

about  3  cfft 

2,073 

•• 

S.2tS 

12 

2,7?6 

•. 

S,«W7 

^ 

2,WI 

^ 

1,997 

610 

PearlasLM,  arU     ' 

— 

_ 

K>,436 

8,134 

21  1-9 

_ 

2,231 

8121-2 

_ 

— 

3v9 

Roaea,  difo 

S,«6SI4 

4.323 

8.W 

Zinc  diUQ  . 

24,«9 

«. 

^ 

8,881 

2\e»9 

-* 

_ 

4,078 

1.945 

— 

^ 

1.000 

'.Vool,  ditto 

1.219  1-2 

37 

^28 

1.769 

66 

4^ 

FmlhrrN  pound     . 

30,810 

,. 

6,100 

100 

21,093 

,. 

1,402 

330 

13,  MO 

^IimI  pnviiitoiaL  bar- 
rel nf  200  the.     . 

m 

878 

4 

3Dr««beer,k«p.  .      24,950 

— 

«l 

430 

20.320 

— 

_-_ 

719 

2->,P46 

— 

— 

)4S 

Remarks  en  Tarif.— The  following  Table  afTorda  a  pretty  sufficient  »i»ocim«*n  of  lite  sort  of  tariff 
which  the  Pressian  irovernmnnt  are  ro  anxious  to  extend  ali  over  Germany;  and  in  furtherance 
of  which  object  tliey  have  dinplayed  equal  ndilreK!*  and  pertievcranc**.  Some  of  the  diitles  nre  ahun- 
dantiy  moderate ;  but  those  on  rotton  poods,  wrought  iron,  and  woolicn  coodit,  are  quite  cxorbitnnt. 
ft  is  obrioiH  too,  that  from  their  being  imposed  according  to  the  weight,  they  fali  principally  on  tiie 
coarser  fabritss,  or  those  worn  bv  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  high  duties  on  wrought  iron  are  par- 
ttcnlarly  objectionable.  If  Prussia  wiih  to  hfcomc  a  manufivcturlng  country,  she  ought  to  open  her 
ports  fur  the  reception  of  all  articles  made  of  iron,  from  wherever  they  may  he  had  cheapest.  They 
are  the  principal  instruments  by  which  mnnnfaclures  are  carried  on;  and  if  one  were  to  set  about 
contriving  methods  for  depressing  the  latter,  they  would  not  ca.iily  find  one  better  fitted  to  cfToct  their 
oUect  than  by  confining  the  manufacturers  in  their  choice  of  tools  and  instruments,  and  making  them 
adopt  those  that  were  bad  and  dear,  because  they  happened  to  be  mads  at  home.  The  dtities'on  su- 
gar and  coffee  are  also,  in  the  circumstances  of  Prussia,  quite  excessive.  We  are.  Indeed,  astonished 
that  so  IHieral  and  Intelligent  a  gnvernment  as  that  of  Berlin  should,  at  this  late  period,  become  tha 
patron  of  the  explodted  errors  and  absurdities  of  the  mereantile  system. 
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Rtteo  of  Daty  on  the  chief  Artldee  Imported  for  Home  Goneiiinptkni  Into  the  Eastern  Pmlan 

Provinces  in  183S. 


Artlete. 

PrairiaB 
CurroMy. 

Mikcaia 
BribahMoocjr, 

Arthta. 

PVwiaa 
Canaecy. 

•      Maketia 
WiiAitomn, 

P» 

aboat 

per 

afaoot 

Alum           do.         do.    • 
Almondt      do.        io.    ' 
BrimatoBO    dOb         do.    • 
ColfJO          do.        do.    « 
Cacao          do.         do.    • 
(aam          do.         do.    • 
Cumnli      do.         do.    • 
Couoa  rxxbiio.       do.    • 

Coah           do.         do.    • 
Earthaowara  do.      do.    • 
Olaaa            do.         do.    - 
GioKw         do.         do.    - 
HeiTiDn,perbaml 
BaM  ware,  par  cwt  of  1  lOlha. 

PrtMiian. 
IndicD          do.         da    • 

LiQ>a                       do.    - 
0>t,Pro«eMa»iBaaaka^do^ 

1    0   0 
1  10    0 
4  15    0 
0   5    0 

7  10   0 
4  15   0 

55   0   0 

8  0    0 
8   0   0 
0    1    8 

0  10   0 
8    0   0 

7  10   0 

1  0   0 

85    0   0 

0  15   0 

1  0   0 

8  0   0 
0   5    0 
0  15   0 

11    0    0 
8   0   0 

ewt 

bria. 
cwt 

0   8  10  14 
0   8  10 
0  13   0 
0   0   584 

0  18    f 

out 

1  1    114 
0  18   0 

7  18   0 
0  17    8 
0   5   9 
0   0  -114 
0   0  1    1.8 

0  8   8 

1  1       14 
0   81 

7  18   » 
0    1    5 
0  8  10 14 
0  17    8 
0   0   6»4 

0  1    6 

1  II    8 

1    8    014 

cwt  of  ilBlbfc  rrMt>aa 
(reoa                 da.    . 

FarSTaadala         do.    ' 

Ranaadb*aad7      te    . 
'»w               do.    - 

5^        ft: 

Tllri.l'^                to.   . 
Wiaa                     tot. 

1   0   0 
1    0   0 
415   0 
7  10   0 

7  M   0 
115   0 
418   0 

8  0    0 
8   0  0 

n  0  0 

5   0    0 
5   0   0 
0  10    0 
8   0   0 

iSS 

no  0  0 

11    0    0 

88   0   0 
8    0   0 

cwt 

JL  ».    d, 

0    S  101-2 
0    8  :0  1-8 

0  ISM 

1  1     114 
1     1     I  1-2 
0    7   814* 
0  18   0 

0    8    8 

1,?S'* 

0  14   5 
0  14    5 
0   0  1114 

0    5   0 

0  8I0UI 
•  T7   » 

i5rr  8 

1  It    8 
0    5   0 
0  10   7 

0    0   814 

0  5   8 
4  IS    0 

1  8   014: 

With  the  exeeptkMi  of  wool  and  bones,  aloioot  all  articles  of  export  are  duty  flc«e. 

Com  T^ade  of  Dsnfxie.— The  reader  will  find,  under  the  head  Cork  Laws  akd  Corii  Trade  (Ippt. 
509—513.),  a  pretty  full  aecouni  of  the  Polish  com  trade.  Rut  the  idipnrtance  of  th<  subject  wMI  ex- 
cuse  oar  irlring  a  fSiw  additional  details.  Orain  is  almost  vbolly  brought  to  Danixlc  by  water,  in  llai. 
bottonted  boats,  suited  to  the  navigation  of  the  Vistnla,  Buf,  iic.  Mr.  Coiiaul  Gibson  eatlmatea  tiia' 
expense  of  the  conveyance  of  wheat  and  rye  thither,  incloding  the  duty  at  Thorn  and  the  charges  ttf 
turning  on  the  river,  till  put  into  the  granary,  as  follows  :^ 


From  the  opparmovhifai  oa  Iba  Bag 

fmm  700  lo  500  mitca 
FroBi  (bf  proviacta  (f  Ciaoow,  SendoiBlr, aad  La^ 

lin,  S'lO  to  350  mn«a 
Fiom  Wanaw  aad  Ki  saVtlMnriMod,  aboat  810 

milca 


ftr  laqi.  qr. 
a.  4L  t*.  A 
8  a  b  7  10 
•  «->ft  4 
4   f-8II 


Pran  WIadawe«kssl  lhMi|M>oQrtKwd,  aboajt  140 1 


$.  d.     *.4 


Fnan  OnuidieH  a  dlabLace  ei  about 


no  daty  at  Tbon,  aad  wbea  not  taivcd 


TO  ■diaa.i 
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.V.  JI«~Theae  are  the  ordinary  cbargea.   They  are  higher  when  there  is  any  onnsnal  deaand  Ibr 

exportaiion. 

The  Bug  has  many  windings,  and  IM  narigallnn,  which  Is  tedions  and  vneertain,  can  nnly  be  at- 
tempted in  the  spring,  when  the  water  is  high.  It  is  the  same,  thoitgli  in  a  l^ss  degree,  with  soon  «f 
Uie  rivers  that  fall  Into  the  Vistula  before  it  reaches  Warsaw  and  towards  Cracow  the  Vistula  Itself 
is  frequently  nnnavigable,  especially  in  dry  seasons,  except  in  spring;,  and  after  the  midiiamBer  raiM. 
when  the  snow  melts  on  the  Carpathian  mountains.  The  navigmion  of  the  Polish  rivers  in  1833 
was  more  than  usually  bad.  The  corn  (^m  the  upper  provinces  did  not  reach  Dantzic  till  from  2  to  4 
niontb«  later  than  usual,  and  was  burdened  with  a  very  heavy  additional  expense.  In  ftet,  ihe  sap- 
plies  of  grain  at  Dantzic  depend  quite  as  much  on  the  abundance  of  water  in  the  rivers,  or  on  their 
easy  navigation  In  summer,  as  on  the  goodness  of  the  harvests. 

**  There,  are,*'  says  Mr.  Jacob,  **  two  modes  of  conveyiag  wheat  to  Dantzic  by  the  Vistula.  That 
whicli  ^rows  near  the  lower  parts  of  the  river,  comprehending  Poliah  RueaLi,  and  part  of  the  pro* 
Ttnce  of  PInck,  and  of  Maaovla,  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  whi<m  Is  generally  of  an  inferior  i|oaHty, 
is  conveyed  in  covered  boatf,  with  shifting  boards  thut  protect  the  cargo  from  the  rain,  but  not  from 
pilfering.  These  vessels  are  long,and  draw  about  15  Inchps  water,  and  bring  about  150  quartan  of 
wheat.  They  are  not,  however,  so  well  calculated  Ibr  the  npper  parts  of  the  river.  Prmn  Cracow, 
where  the  Vistula  first  becomes  navigable,  to  below  the  Jnnciion  of  the  Bug  with  that  stteaaa* 
the  wheat  is  mostly  conveyed  to  Dantzte  In  open  flats.  These  are  constructed  on  the  banks,  ia 
seasons  of  leisure,  on  spou  far  from  the  ordinary  reach  of  the  water,  but  which,  when  the  raina 
oi'atitumti,  or  the  melted  snow  of  the  Carpathian  mountains  bt  the  spring,  fiU  and  overilov  the  river, 
are  ensily  floated. 

'*  Barges  of  this  description  are  about  75  fret  long,  and  tt  broad,  with  a  depth  of  t(  ftet.  They  are 
made  of  fir,  rudely  put  together,  fastened  with  wooden  treenails,  the  oornors  dovetailed  and  securedl 
with  slight  iron  clampe,— the  only  Iron  employed  in  their  construction. 

**  A  large  tree,  the  length  of  the  vessel,  runs  along  the  bottom,  to  which  the  timbers  are  secured. 
This  roughly  cut  keelson  rises  9  or  10  Inches  from  the  floor,  and  bnrdlea  are  laid  on  it,  which  extend 
to  the  aides.  They  are  covered  wkh  mats  made  of  rye  straw,  and  serve  the  porpose  of  dnnnaje  i 
leaving  below  a  space  in  which  the  water  that  leaks  through  the  sides  and  bottom  is  received.  T1m» 
bulk  ia  kppt  from  the  sides  and  ends  of  tlie  barge  by  a  similar  plan.  The  water  which  flieae  01- 
eonsiructed  and  imperfectly  caulked  vessels  receive,  is  dipped  out  at  the  end  and  aides  of  the  bulk  oT 
wbent. 

**  Vessels  of  this  description  draw  f^om  10  to  19  inches  water,  and  yet  they  freqnently  get  agroumt 
in  descending  the  river.    The  cargoes  naually  consist  of  fh>m  ISO  to  900  quarters  of  wheat. 

**  Ttie  wheat  Is  thrown  on  the  mats,  piled  as  high  as  the  gunwale,  and  1^^^  uncovered,  expoaed  toall 
the  Inclemencies  of  tlie  weather,  and  to  the  pitftxing  of  the  crew.  During  the  passage,  tne  barge  l« 
carried  along  by  the  force  of  the  stream,  oars  being  merely  used  at  the  bead  and  stern,  to  steer  clear 
of  the  sand  banks,  which  are  nameroui  and  ahinlng,  and  to  direct  the  vessel  in  passing  nndar  th« 


*  A.  cask,  or  U  barrel,  weighs  about  91  ewt. 

«  A  puncheon  of  90  to  100  g  tllous  weight  8  to  «  civt.,  aecOTdiaf  to  U»  degree  of  atranflk. 

t  A  hogshead  weighs  about  ^  cwu 
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MTeral  bridfM.  TheflC  TMseta  are  crnidncted  by  0  or  7  men.  A  fintn  bout  proceeds  whh  s  maii  In 
h,  who  )■  employed  ioanding,  In  order  to  avoid  the  shifting  shoals.  This  mode  of  naTicatinf  is  neces'^ 
■arily  very  alow;  and  during  the  progress  of  it,  which  lasts  several  weeks,  and  even  months,  the 
rain,  if  any  fall,  soon  causes' the  wlieat  to  grow,  and  the  vessel  aasumes  the  appearance  i^a  floating 
meadow.  Vhe  shooting  of  the  fibres  soon  forma  a  thick  mat,  and  prevents  the  rain  from  penetrating 
more  than  an  inch  or  two.  The  main  bulk  is  protected  by  this  kind  of  covering,  and,  when  that  is 
thrown  aaide»  is  found  in  tolerable  condition. 

**  The  veseets  are  broken  up  at  Dantzfc,  and  utaally  sell  for  about  |  of  their  original  cost.  The  men 
who  rondnct  them  return  on  foot. 

**  When  the  caxgo  arrives  at  Dantzic  or  Elbtng,  all  but  the  grown  surface  is  thrown  on  the  land, 
eprrad  abroad,  eiposed  to  the  sun,  and  f^eipiently  turned  over,  till  any  slijrht  molstnre  (t  may  have 
imbibed  is  dried.  If  a  shower  of  rain  fklls,  as  wen  as  during  the  niglit,  the  heaps  of  wheat  on  the 
shore  are  thrown  tofeiber  in  the  fbrm  of  a  steep  roof  of  a  house,  that  the  rain  may  run  olf,  and  are 
covered  with  a  tinen  cloth.  It  is  thup  frequently  a  long  time  after  the  wheat  has  reached  Dantxic, 
iefore  it  ia  fit  to  bo  pUoed  in  the  warefaonsee, 

**  The  wareiMuaes  (#pste*sf*)  tre  very  well  adapted  (br  storing  com.  They  consist  generally  of  7 
■tories.  3  of  which  are  in  tlie  roof.  The  fkxyrs  are  about  9  feet  asunder.  Each  of  them  is  divided  by 
perpendicular  pnrtKione,  the  whole  length,  aboot  4  feet  high,  by  which  different  parcels  are  kept  dis- 
tinct from  each  other.  Thns  the  floors  have  9  divisions,  each  of  them  capable  of  storing  from  150  to 
906  «toarters  of  wheat,  and  leaving  sufficient  apace  for  turninf  and  screening  it.  There  are  abundance 
of  windows  on  eneH  floor,  which  are  alwaya  thrown  open  In  dry  weather  to  ventilate  the  corn.  It  It 
nsaallv  turned  over  8  tintes  a  week.  The  men  who  perform  the  operation  throw  it  with  their  shovels 
M  high  as  ibey  can,  and  thus  the  grains  are  separated  from  each  other,  and  exposed  to  the  drying  In- 
iliience  of  the  air. 

*'  The  whole  of  the  corn  warehouaea  now  left  (for  many  were  burnt  during  the  siege  of  1814),  an 
capable  df  storing  900,000  quarters  of  wheat,  auppoalng  the  quarters  to  be  largo  enough  to  fill  each  of 
the  2 divisions  of  the  floors  with  a  separate  heap;  but  as  of  late  years  it  has  eome  down  from  Po- 
land in  smaller  parcels  than  formerly,  and  of  more  varioue  qualities,  which  must  of  necessity  be  fept 
4lstinot,  the  present  etoek  of  about  160,000  quarters  is  found  to  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  those 
warehouses  which  are  in  repair,  or  are  advantageoualy  situated  for  loading  the  ships.  Ships  are  load- 
ed by  caogs  Of  porters,  with  great  despatch,  who  will  complete  a  cargo  of  SOO  quarters  in  about  3  or  4 

We  extract  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Oddy,  the  following  additional  taifonnatton  with  respect  to  the 
2>>intzic  warehouses  :—**  The  warehousee  mr  linena,  ashes,  hemp,  dec,  and  the  extensive  granaries, 
are  situated  in  an  island  forrond  by  the  Motlau.  To  guard  these  warehouses,  from  90  to  SO  ferocious 
dogs  of  a  larfeeixe,  amongst  which  are  Mood-hounds,  are  let  loose  at  II  o'clock  at  night.  To  keep 
the  dogs  within  their  districts,  as  well  as  to  protect  the  passengers,  large  high  gates  run  acrose  the 
end  of  each  of  the  streets  leadingto  the  main  one :  no  tight  Is  aHowrd,  nor  any  person  smfl'ered  to  live 
on  this  island.  These  dogs  prowl  about  the  whole  nighty  and  create  great  terror.  It  would  be  im- 
poesible  otherwise  to  keep  property  secure  amount  tbe  hordes  of  Pules,  Jews,  4cc  met  with  here ; 
no  pnnishment  would  have  half  the  efieet  that  the  dread  of  the  doga  produces.  In  winter,  when 
the  water  la  frozen  over,  there  are  keepert  placed  ai  particular  avenues,  with  whips,  to  keep  the  doga 
In  their  range. 

**  No  fire  or  robbery  was  ever  known  ^  and  the  expense  to  eacb  building,  whh  the  Immense  pro- 
perty they  contain.  Is  very  reasonable.  Vessels,  either  from  Che  interior,  or  other  quarters,  lying 
alongside  these  warehouses,  are  not  allowed  to  have  a  fire,  or  light  of  any  kind,  on  board,  nor  is  a 
naUor  or  any  other  person  sufiTered  even  to  smoke.  These  regulations  partly  extend  to  all  shipping 
lying  in  the  harbour."— (ffarspes*  Oomimvvs,  p.  340.) 

Tfanber  TVndc,  iTracik.— Fir  timber  Is  iranally  brought  down  In  Its  nataral  state,  and  Is  squared  into 
V>gs,  or  snwo  into  planks,  in  whiter,  when  the  labourers  eannot  be  otherwise  eniployed.  The  suvet 
sfaipjwd  here  are  carefully  assorted,  and  are  reckoned  superior  to  those  of  ▲morlea. 

The  expenses  of  the  water  eoBTeynce  of  sqtiared  ttanber,  Including  duty  at  Thorn,  are— 

».  4.        9.  i. 

0  to  5   0  per  piece. 

( (above  Warsaw)     -     —     4    0    -   4    4        do. 
—       Vistula    (»bove       do.    )--*a9-94        do. 

Being  higher  Whefe  the  demand  Is  nnnstialty  great,  or  when  hends  are  eetrce. 

At  Danhde,  as  well  as  at  Petersborgh  (whicb  see),  Riga,  and  several  other  Battle  ports,  sworn  !n- 
epeetors  {Jbrntlun)  are  appointed  by  authority  to  examino  certain  articles  intended  for  exportation, 
and  to  cinssify  them  aceordbif  to  their  qualities.  Staves  and  timber  of  all  sorts,  with  the  exception 
of  pine  wood,  is  subjected  to  the  bracK.  Prime  quality  (s  branded  Kvkm  or  Crewe;  second  quality. 
Bredk  i  and  the  third  or  lowest  quality,  Br^iekt  Brutk.  All  unmerchantable  articles  are  rejected 
by  the  brackers,  and  are  not  allowed  to  be  exported.  ,     . 

The  gauge  for  crown  pipe  staves,  which  the  bracker  hat  alwaya  la  h?s  band,  ie  4^  Inches  broad,  1| 
tbtok,  and  04  Incbee  In  length,  which  they  must  be  at  lea«t  i  but  they  are  expected  to  be  larger  in 
•very  respect.  ..         ^  .......    ^ 

Pipe  staves  are  ftom  64  to  06  Inches  long;  0, 0,  and  4i,  at  least, broad ;  and  from  U  to  8  inchea 
tBffk. 

Biandy  sUves  are  at  least  M  to  58  Incbes  long,  as  tbkk  and  broad  as  pipe  staves. 

Ifogsbead  staves  are  41  to  46  Inches  long,  ae  tUek  and  broad  as  pipe  staves,  aU  Baglbih  meaaare. 

The  quality  is  aaeertalned  by  marks,  to  dtotlngaish  each  sort,  as  foMowe »— 


i  Bug 
¥Mepies( 


Crown  pipe  staves,  stamped  at  the  end,  K. 

^   biack  in  the  middle,  I. 

^   bracks  brack,  II. 
Hogsheads  crown,  at  tbe  end.  O  K. 

—         brack,ln  the  middle,  L 


Hogshead  bracks  brack,  II. 

Brandy  hogshead  crown,  at  the  end,  B  K. 

—  brack,  in  the  middle,  K . 

^  braoks  brack,  H  H> 


Oak  planka  are  aasorted  In  tbe  same  mannet.    Growa  plaak  Is  marked  hi  tbe  middle,  C.    Binek, 

In  the  end  and  middle  B.    Bracks  brack,  B  B.  .^^.       -•. .. 

To  distlngobh  1 1  from  t,  and  9^  from  9  inches,  the  U  are  marked  with  I,  and  9*  H«  . .     ., 

At  the  end, In  rough  strokes,  with  coloured  paint,  brack  is  yellow  I;  bracks  biack,  white  II i 

jt9iu»  are  snbfeeted  to  tbe  brack.  Tlie  calcined  are  opened,  and  the  crust  taken  ofiT;  others  are  not 
.examined  aaicss  there  b«  any  suspicion  of  their  quaHty,  ot  the  stavee  of  tbe  bofskcad  be  supposed 
aa  be  too  tklck«   B  very  cask  of  potashes  Is  opened. 
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R.  t.fr. 
Qb  WhMl  aboQt  a  tt  14 


Shipflmg  ClMrg»$  ami  DuUvt  •xeloiiva  of  CoramiMioB. 


Pen     ) 


par  ba(  of  kbgvt  to  1 8  iBp.  qra. 


Ob  Dwk  dealt 

Sbtai 


deyt  I 
dMk  V 
ad«     > 


&  t.fr. 
aboBt   0  SB  l-S  per  load. 


0»kpbak 
Oak  ends 


—  1    0        —  I 

—  a   0       ~  •laoekarGOpiani 
-.  I  10       «.  kad. 

—  IS  10       —  viBle  Binb 

~  0   71-8  ~  iMtoMllbap: 

•>  I   0       —  ICOllMb 


220 

Okia     '  —  1  a      , 

Floor  >  .  ^^  ^^, 

ShipbHcait    jftp*'**"^ 

ff.  «.fr. 

Feitlaihai  about   0  10  naribipniBBlo(S30Ika. 
Weei-asbci     -      0   6  —  barral  do. 

Fir  limber        —      0  10  ~  load. 

N.  B.-TLePriHaiaaponBdhalMNitaM^eaBt.beaTieraHBlhalMlMipeaBd.  TheMmMaoCaiadhc  gBadadoamaivtaaaaft 
riMMitaaarefacanle;  but  if  fbawlMlabar  dia  ipaalarfartof  Chacanov  wwalariadiaikaninnlar  or  nadi^  tha  aapaaiea  w«ld  b» 
■OBiewbat  more. 

Skimnnr.— Account  of  the  Namber  of  Ships,  specifyinf  the  Oovntrtoff  xb  wlikh  tboy  beloDfod,  wftb 
their  Tonnage  In  Lasts,  of  4,000  Prussian  Ibo.  that  arrived  at^  and  departed  ftom,  Daatzk  ia  1884. 
—iPruatian  Official  Aee&unU.) 


naca. 

Amtad 

aad 
Suled. 

Uata 

orilMaa 

nv. 

SftiM. 

bili. 

«-          1 

Ladab     1      Batiaat. 

LulaM, 

Ballaat      j 

Sklpv 

LvlajSUpa. 

Laabk 

Ship.. 

taaa. 

«^ 

Liata. 

Haaaa-lbwo.   ^ 

S>radU>    .       J5; 
Norwagta       ^• 
BrilUh      .       ^ 

25 
2S 
4 
4 
7 
It 
3 
2 
15 
21 
«2 
S8 

as 

96 
(4 
60 

270 
3W 
565 
200 
156 

2,917 

29 

17 

80 

-1 

270 

148 
83 
622 

661 
1.797 

8W 
1,764 

NS 

2,017 

9 

8 
» 

• 

1 
1 
2 
12 

99 
21 

84 

1,143 
121 

m 

114 

82 
SB 
224 

619 
46 

976 
2,796 

2^ 

oki.b^    ft: 

Balda.    .      ^ 
TMalFocalcBfAir. 
On»4To«aliirriT«d 

13 
N 

188 
138 

4 
4 

3 

482 

470^ 

7^1 

'« 

66 
167 

6 

I 

£ 

"4 

114 

840 
107 

7 
IB 
4 
1 

04 

89 

356 

361 

671 

21,048 

21,791 

80,941 

196 
816 

888 

9.028 
68^ 

169 
4S 

188 

i2,iae 

1,169 

l,»l 

iej679 

m 

«,679 

896 

41,0m 

Port  CAarr««.-.Tka  ebarpi  oa  a  akip  of  900  lai^  ar  absot  900 
loM  btttden,  ara— 

narinor  mnaer 8S  R   8 

Ditto  in  Kold  (ctr  ia  Fred,  d^>f«,  nckoMd  a>  8  r.,  h 
which  this  must  be  paid)     .  .  ■  - 


Riwr  mooer 
Conuncrcial  oontrilMitioa        ... 
ExprditioD  exTiCnaea     •  .  •  . 

CapUinH  allowanca  Cnr  aipeawa  na  iKara    • 
Traekiag  the  ihip  ialo  tba  Wboor  (fUrastBi) 


14   8  9 

0   0  0 

8  10  0 

18.10  0 

1620  0 

2    0  0 

10  24  0 

4   0  0 

2  16  0 

8  6  6 

16  80  0 


Pilot  to  the  Uitlatt  wharf 
Ditto  BwriDf  the  ahlp  in  Fairwatar 
Police  paa^wrt  • 

Claartas  tte  Ta«al  in  aad  oirt 

Making BSL«i. 6(1. alarUnf, at  Iha  asdaafe  of  6r. 
28r|r.         -  •  •  -^  •  -  178  17   4 

The  ebargaa  on  the  «htp"  of  all  cwintria*  bavins  racipndty  ireattea 
with  Pniaia  (which  ia  Kwwnllr  the  eaae)  are  Iha  akine,aBl]r  Danlsic 
captiint  recalTe  no  allowwce  for  ihora  CTpwim.    Rifor  or  atream 


noDey  it  only  paid  brveaMlithat  brior  goods  fo  town,  w  Inad  ia  the 

Motlaa  (above  The  blockhoOM) :  if  asbi ^  '^  ""-  "- 

or  Viatvla.  the  rimer 


a  sfiip  mnaia  ia  the  Fairwster 
d  OS  oa  oalt  eairyiag  Om  gooda, 


Motlaa  (above  the  blockhoiae) 

or  Viatvla.  the  river  aaosar  ia  lariad 

and  fsll*  on  the  litter. 

Dantaic  ia  a  IbronnMa  place  farah'iiJa  flaraenkig  aad  lapaiiteg.  and 
for  obtaining  rappliei  of  all  Mrla  of  aca  aterea  at  a  Tcaaonabla  nte. 

Tbera  babog  to  the  poH  7S  Mm,  aicaaaiiaf  about  16,000  tafta 
ae  84.000  tooa,  navigated  by  about  MO  nien.  Thejr  are  employed  hi 
Ibreigntndc.  The  port  baa  ao  fishery,  and  no  ooaaHng  tiade  woilh 
ueotieaii^ 

Cutlom-hmm  Aci<biHa*M.-»Tha  ahlpMaatar  bhhI,  within  94 
boon  after  arrival  in  port,  make  a  daclaialbMi  of  the  earso  oiaboard, 
and  of  the  ahip^  praviaioiia,  and  he  loeart  a  aeTera  penalty  If  the 
derUntion  do  not  prove  eorrfct.  The  ahipS  batchca  (if  pwda  are 
oa  bottnl)  are  aealed  on  arrtval,  aad  an  additloBal  dedaration  ia  ac> 
eepied  beibfe  thef  are  aaaealed :  but  no  lofer  declaration,  anralfr 
Dcotary,  or  evplanatory,  of  the  Brat,  aad  no  aubmlliiM'  the  rioHa  10 
inveatigation  by  the  offiioara^  ii  received  or  allowed.  Ii  the  fhtpntaa* 
tar  be  nnable  to  make  a  comtdeie  dcdantton  oa  airhri,  a  "    ' 


booae  officer  u  pot  on  board,  who  reaaaiaa  asti)  the  ihin  la  unloaded, 
at  anezpenaatoherof  ahoutikperdayaBdnl^t.  Thacaifocan 
oajv  be  diacharged  la  ptaaence  of  a  caatoma  offleer. 

The  ahipmaater,  and  not  the  receiver  of  the  leoda,  b  made  ra. 
apooaible,  if  the  cmtltni*  of  the  paOki«M  do  BOt  cionaipOBd  with  hk 
Aaelaratiofl  Nand  be  is  oaly  exonerared  fran  tbia  bv  aolemauy  aver- 
ring,  on  making  the  dceUratica,  that  the  coatati  are  naknewa  ta 
him.  An  cvideot  odsbika  or  oveiaigtu  ia  taraatad  aa  riflaroaaly  aa  an 
intentional  fraad. 

On  conmcndng  to  loatf,  the  shlnmaafer  raeeivcs  a  blaok  load  lag 
lial,  IB  which  he  m«t  dally  note  the  aitldeska  lakes  on  boaid,  or  ha 
ia  liable  to  fine :  bat  tbia  rr^ulalioa  is  aot  vary  ri^ly  eaforead.  On 
clearing  out,  this  li«  ia  cranpared  with  the  goods  entered  by  Iha  vas* 
aaL  whan  the  aea  paaapoct  is  givon. 

Ballaat  can  be  diacharged  only  at  Mated  plaea^OB  pala  oTtbodiip- 
naater  beiog  fined. 

It  b  material,  however,  to  ohaerve,  Ihat  the  whale  Caaloa»hoBaa 

^  • '  '"    "•      -arlaaoalaeHrf  t '  -  " —  — ^ 

J,  beiK  hfirma^ 

he  has  to  do.    Aitarattea  are  fraqueatiy 
fwul***** 

The  shipawater  iwdam^  ob  arrlvalf  bom  tba  piW  onaamodora,  a 
aapy  of  the  haitdBr  raRnhdlaBa,  ki  hie  own  lan^nge,  with  taatraa. 
lieu  how  to  act  as  to  baBaat 

mvakoiir0V--Buah9adiM  yaj  a  k^ter  dntr  Oas  14 1  dflllar 


•  of  the  ihipSBaBtBr  ia  onadaeM  by  CaatoBB-booae  bKokrra.  so 
thai  ha  ia  never  at  a  loaa,  beiw  hfirmad  by  the  one  he  aeteet*  wlnt 


d  by  the 

■1  b  the 


(abent  ia.  6  l-3d.  for  abMit  113  Iba.  Bivliab)  mnha 

p]ac«l  in  the  king^  stares  (no  whoie  dse),  and  tewain  Ibtrafcr  9 
without  payment  of  July.    No  albwuwe  is  made  fcr 


yean  wi 


in  thme  siorasL    Other  goods,  net  omiMa  of  beiMrAfasad. 

If  be  placed  is  private  alorea.  BBdar  ttw  h^  lack  ;  bat  BoiiC 
whcr^  wiihPBt  pamiiealoii.  No  laat  ie  ch>qied  far  gaeda  ia  ika 
king**  aCorea,  during  the  fiiat  three  otoatba ;  afterwards  about  t  l-OA. 
monthly  rent  ia  charged  fbr  the  firrt,  and  aboai  3d.  BMsilhiy  ftar  Ite 
aaeond  vaar,  par  eeatiicr  of  aboat  I W  Aa.  Eagliah. 

In  private  ^nnhaum,  tka  natmlkly  rant  far  10  qoartata  of  wfcaal 
or  other  grajn  is  fcom  abont  3  1^  to  ?<<.,  or  nofc,  aeoesdiK  aa 
wanihouae  room  it  aboadaBl  or  otherwha.  Other  gooils  do  not 
usBally  pay  by  the  i»icea,bal  part  of  astaae  la  hind  fbr  tbeaa,  asA 
the  TBOtgaDanJIy  conea  aaaaBwbat  blither  la  pnBBrtioa, 

"^ '  - — '*adt8raiBffgrainialhMBl«.id.tols.6d.nM«lb. 


It,  far  10  quartera»  aooonlinK  lo 
circnmaUBoes :  bat  naore  wbea  g 


I  of  the  year  and  other 
-1  Is  t— —  — 


,  ._gtaBaryn 

^^M«f  A(aMuftm0»te.~Thare  la  aoaa  aech  hars^  eaeeptisv  a 
biaach  of  the  Royal  «  OoeeVBment  B»i.k  of  Boriin!  This  #m 
Ibuadrd  naftfy  b  the  view  of  reccivii«  depodn  bf  amser  «»&» 
litigation  In  the  coorts  of  the  province ;  bmbics  the  prupaity  of  mi- 
Bars  aad  dwritable  instltntkios,  tiia  (brmer  anUl  dkfioaBNa  or  plaoaA 
oa  good  eecnrity;mnd  amBlae  brienginf  to  iadividaale  not  aB«» 
chBB^  and  at  timca,  aha,  thoaa  of  ttie  IiMar.  iMarast  b  mid  am 
aochdepnsHaaa  renews  I  via. 

3  per  teat,  oa  subs  baloBgtng  lo  mlaoia. 

81-2do.  do.  GhBriiabl8hiatUBtipM,dM«te% 

and  suns  deposited  ly  fta  eonito  oTIariSa,  and 

8       da         all  other  deposits. 

The  principal  is  demaadabla  at  pteaaara,  bbIbm  «I 
biMl.    ThebeakmakeeadsancaaOBgraiRaad  Boaaai 
una  with  8  I 


eoodsatd  per  cast,  iataiatf :  djacpouawns  with  8  MgaalMe^  boI 
having  more  than  2  Bamiha  to  ran,  at  6  per  cent,  aad  anmsfMira, 
when  money  is  plenty,  at  a  lower  rate,    italaomueaadvanemat  4 

KceoC.  oa  deposits  of  Pradu  dkus  aad  ccHala  ferein  aw^ea;  aad 
oeaaiaBally  buya  bOb  for  acoeBnt  oC,  aad  aaDe  bjb  oa  the  BetlM 
bwk.    h  do«B  aot  omw  Botm.    The  amoont  of  iN  apibJ  b  art 

rain 


tlBin  3  Bionths,  and  Dn*  evoy  SflO  r,  of  louger  daleb 

Oa  BsgotbUe  bRb,  however^ the  bank  mmft  aaa  fhagtampa  Osad 
by  law,  say  of  5  a.  gr.  (aheot  5  S4A)  for  same  er  60  doL  to  dCO  dal.. 

'     '"  'efor«raryaddttiaaalaBmbetvreeBtQ9doi.a^ 

'^Bilb  from  aad  an  fonifB  pbeaa,  aogotbted  at  Daabk,  aia  m* 
snbjcd  to  Qw  stsmp  dnty. 
The  aflEun  of  the  badt  an  BOl  a 


eoBcera,  there  are  ao  dividcada.  It  b  aeit  aapeneaf  to  M  verf  pr» 
fiiaMe,  at  least  In  the  prssnt  eircamacribed  state  of  made,  alfiKai^ 
etijeying  the  aivantagea  of  eicmptinn  (nm  pnataga  of  moirics,  aaa 
nqrioir  leaa  stamp  doty.  It  w  tmc,  btwever,  that  the  dhvet  advBJB> 
P4^  of  the  iowi!>r  stamp  doty  b  eajt^ed  by  the  borrower. 

CVaftf.  J9roler«g«,*b-.7eft  Ibw  gauds  aie  ecasig»Bd  liDML^bia»l 
ferKila,forsMtbronsigBmaaaTarelytaratoaoodaccaaBl>  llBSoili 
arassMommldtoreaSrbatgmKrallyat  1, 3,  and  8  monlhs^  efedn^ 


or  lo«r.  The  dtscoanl  allowed  for  caA  pafaneats, 
lime,  b  osaslly  6  ptf  oaaA.,  bat  it  varha  aaeortiat  aa  I 
tifularotharwisa, 


BMa^bpk^ 


Aay  penaa.  beii«  a  bvgharaf  the  team  (wWefe  aay  aaa  of  food 

cstaiacter  may  baooam),  may  tranaact  bailuaaas  a  coMmbaba  mer- 
chant or  betor  I  but  bnkeia  mat  be  chosea  by  the  eMsrs  of  HlB 
Oarporadoa  of  Merchana,  approved  by  dm  ragaacfaltf 
aad  awaiB  la  by  the  BMgistracy  of  IhBlbWB. 


DANTZIC. 


683 


Tbe  omU  rtlH  of  coBwMoD  ■!«— 
3  per  MBt  on  wood  ulicta 
S     da  odwrtooti^ 

with  ritn  I  to 2p«r caoU  oo do.  for  dri credtrt, or funetM of 
dot**.       ^ 
The  can  flKtor  reedvw  r.  1*7  («b««r  dt.  M.  alarlhMA  |Mr  tut  (of 
60 aclMaUft) of  tU Snlis  An»  tho  bay«r,aad  1  per  cMt  CroB  tta 


1  MI-8i.r-(MavlrU.Sl'M.)p«-10ll. 
7  1 J  -     (  -    874.)  pw  lUL 
SS4—     (  -.     44ii.)pnrK»r. 
I  mr  nflloftM- bBb  oa  •avIlB,  Wurnw,  Ml  Phrfa. 
,  VIperccaCoDiDoiiiMpbeMatiDtwntifBraporied  Ml 
8  aioailif,  tnm  th«  bnnowar,  ud 
1  per  mill*  fnw  fke  laadflr. 

I  ).«r  iMI«  oaulljr  tor  ■hart  diacoanli,  tmm  boCb  pwUac 
IpwrMt.ontlWMtiHdorlteeoafMHidalBoaat  of  tm 

Dublie  faadt.  Crmi  bolh  pariiM. 
1-8  per  oenl.  rnoMj  («OBMHimia  iMna  or  !«•)  tot  nardm 

Oa  gmia  for  uportkHon.  Uw  bmlwiwita  It  naaOHj  Azod  at  1  par 
eeaL,  In  ba  paid  t^  tlwaellar,  Iha  knerrafaadiac  to  kin  5  n  gr.  par 

Baifbari  baioc  mardiaBti,  nay  act  m  brnker^  witboat  direct  an* 
tkarily,  ia  tba  pnrchaae  from,  and  ala  of  food*  to,  I^9le^  reeaivlaf 
I  per  oeo*.  OB  gooda  bought,  aad  1  to  •  par  cast  on  foada  aold,  ae- 
cardioc  to  circaimtaiMsta. 

JlaiiliiHilfitu are  lot  of  fraqiieMt  uiMiauf  haaa.   Tkair  aoat 

ptavilaal  aoaroea  at  pii— it  are  epeaalatioaa  ia  craia,  aad  gaaatal 

'^  badoea  of  trade.    BaaJmtpti  caaaot  obtala  a  dnchai^  aacept  bj 

r'lrale  cimpoeittoa,  widtptti  which  tbejr  alwaja  reaaio  raipnnaibfe 
aaeh  favtHMwl  er^ltar,  whm  oaa  altadl  thaai  at  ear  riaie,  if  ba 
caaafaoir  t^t  theypiBiii  jpwpwjy.  althoudi  Iheir  aiBuia  have  baa 
aettlad  bf  Judicial  wtborfly.  Tbh.  aad  iba  tedioiMaai  of  aalila- 
Bwata  ia  coart,  aiaka  both  daMer  aaa  creditor  dearooe  of  aeltliac  br 
conpoiltkni ;  and  hence  few  inaaiveata  are  awle  banknipt,  by  their 
aflkira  beint  breoKhl  iato  eoarl  U  ia  to  be  olMenred,  that  erediton, 
bavkc  claiaw  ^  bilk  in  force,  aiaat  by  law  ha  paid  to  the  full,  b«> 
fcre  tboae  with  oolj  book  daima  recdre  ajij  thiof ;  but  to  avoid  the 
tafriiaca  of  fha  eoort,  bill  eraditon  here  ganenJIf  afree  to  M  book 
«(editor«  laoeiva  half  aa  anich  ia  cnaii]Maliioii  aa  they  themealtea 


iawholabttUa. 
half  do. 
l-«(haodl4lbdo. 


totbaRooaeor  CorrBcHoa;  bat  tbef  oAbb  eaetpa  ptaMaaaat,  from 
the  too  ptat  laziir  la  eofufcioc  the  lawa  in  crianiaal  aiatlera 

The  ereditora  of  a  haalmipt  aetato  broaf  bt  iato  enort,  raok  nadrr 
8  dtOartH  chaMa.  each  prior  claaa  enjojinc  a  pracedeacy  of  ^laim 
over  tboaa  (bllowiag,  to  the  full  amouBL  I'be  two  nicei  conaidenbie 
elaaaea,  ia  Kcaeral,  are  the  6(h  aad  7th,  the  fonaer  beioc  that  of  the 
bill,  Ibe  Ulter  that  of  the  book,  creditnrat 

Tkr0,  Ipc— The  rfutica  are  in  fcnenU  payable  oa  the  gnm  weif ht ; 
a  fijnd  altowasec  being  madc^  in  nuny  caaca,  aecordiiv  to  the  |jack- 
ff  i  la  oiheiB,  rhere  ia  no  allowance  Uw  tarilT  apecilfea  the  par- 
tkalar  regutetioaa  oa  thia  poial.  The  tue  oa  mode  in  atngto  aacka 
ia4lba.|>ercaatacr(aboa*llSlbB.  Eocliah),  It  being  left  to  the  op- 
tfaa  of  Iha  receirar  to  have  the  aelt  weight  Mcerlaioed. 

Ia  nada  ikare  are  Aaad  ntaa  of  tare  oaly  oa  Ibe  following  goodas 

Fetaahaa,  6  per  ceaL,  when  aoM  ^  a  aaerchaat 
Dye  wood,  ffoaad,  8  to  It  per  bale. 
Cunaala  Mpcreei' 

—  18     - 

—  18     -. 

fVaaadtaUae    18    ->  

OSrtoa  18     »  whole  and  faatfbatlfc 

—  IS  to  90  l-«th  aad  I  bib. 

—  18     —  ~  pipea. 
Srad  aU,  lattariv  tha  bna  b  aacaitaiacd. 
Pepper,  Bag1ia&,  in  doable  ea^  7  Iba. 

—     Daniah,iabaffiaadB)att,  II  iba. 
Oraaieaad  lemon  pcaL  8  per  ceBt,^r  tare  aaeeilained. 
Bice  froBi  Eogfauid  or  Hamburgh,  the  tare  aa  oa  the  caaka,  Iraa  S  Iba 

BcaA  an  that  fron  Ci^iod,  and  la  proportion  tothe  weight  on 
tfroai  Baoi^iKlL    Daniah  should  give  10  pcrceat  tare,  but 
the  buyert  are  ia  gaaerai  not  laliaAed  with  thia. 
Tallow,  10  per  cent.,  or  aatt  tare. 
Tea,  Oaaidi  bobaa,  78  Iba.  if  in  Haea  and  bmIbl 
~  84  :ba.  ia  ebaala  above  100  Iba. 

~  Stta.     ~      afabontSOIa. 

Meat  fIraiiDeally  (be  tara  b  aHeftaiaed. 
Vitriol,  10  per  cenL 

ftaw  logar,  12  to  I  Oper  cent  accnrdiag  to  tba  alae  of  the  chea^ 
Cfcndtad  Mgar,  taiaby  ia»oiee«  addingla  that  proportion  fcr  Iha  dlf 

fereace  io  the  waighi  aeaally  beaviar. 
Syrup  la  whole  caaka,  10  per  cent. 

—    ia  1-2  do.  and  faarraU,  12  per  cant 
Oadtoaaleof  inporta,!  perceot  oa  the  aatt  wdgbt  featlad  gooa 
weight)  ia  allowed  in  Cavoor  of  the  boyer. 
AuwftuMt^-Tbere  are  ao  inaaraacc  cnmpaalaa  nor  private  ioMiren 
;  but  there  are  ageati  of  iaaurance  conpanin  in  Hamburgh  for 
and  Ihoaa  of  liMidnn  and  other  p lacea  |br  bovaet  and  llvra. 


■at  Itia,  hawavoavdiOcalttoarraagaaflonBpaeiitoavaaeacheredl' 
In-  caa  nnke  hie  awn  tarm«i ;  aad  tboaa  who  bold  oat.  geaefallf  ael 
■anre,  at  loart  privatalf,  (b«a  tba  oetaQaiMa  lata  of  oompedtioa 
oflbred  br  the  dabtor. 

If  a  private  eoa^loaitiea  eaaaal  be  •ghetad.aadfba  inaaNaat  b  fa* 
falarlr  nMda  bankmpt,  by  Ma  affahi  being  put  into  coart,  tba  law 
prcMaibea  that,  if  a  aanall  portion  of  the  erediion  will  not  accept  tha 
Clridaad  with  which  the  greater  portien  an  aatiaAed,  the  latter  eaa 
require  rtie  fermer  to  conaenl,  or  beaame  raanonaible  far  the  aetata  the  country,  freaa  the  prire  of  flour,  firead,  and  tiulrberli  nica'  being 
prnducing  aa  morh  finally ;  bat  ao  BMoy  otjeetlona  nMf  be  made,  higher  in  tbeaa.  Thii  b  occaaiooed  partly  try  the  Ulter  being  nib. 
that  thia  computaiva  aifaaure  is  very  aeldom  rwrled  to.  A  private  Ject  to  ertrou  ar  axriae  dotloa  ea  eatering  the  great  towua,  from 
e(tmpn«i(i<qi  ia,  however,  generally  preferred  by  all  partiee.  B»ora  which  the  country  diatricta  and  lauJIer  tovma  are  exempted.  The 
jnrtJaulaHv  bv  the  debtor,  aa  Uing  the  only  UMane  by  wbiob  be  caa  king  reeeivae  2-3de  of  theae  duties  and  the  tovrna  the  ocher  I  3d. 
herofflc  nnrely  free,  and  get  a  general  diadiarfB.  Tbii  duty  ia  a  grrat  obatade  tn  the  free  interoourae  wiifa  the  ooaotry. 

Haaeal  bankrapta,  whnar  aHUn  are  brought  iato  eoort,  aaay  be  (We  have  derived  tbaee  detaOa  froaa  dlBerent  eonrces,  but  prinei. 
freed  froBD  penooal  arreat  by  faithfVilly  dcHveriag  ap  all  their  pro-  I  pally  froai  tba  valaable  Jnnave  aiade  by  tha  Consul  to  iba  Cuo^ 
party.    Obboaeat  oaee,  vpoa  canvktiea,  are  puabbod  by  beiag  bmI  |  &  Qaa^.) 

PS179SIAK  SHirpTNd.— BnininarT  Siatement  of  the  Arrlrals  of  Ships  at,  and  of  their  Ditparture  from, 
tb«  difTerent  PruMian  Poru,  in  1834w~(Prom  the  Offlcial  Accounts  (Yimiabed  hy  the  Prussian  Go- 
vernroent.) 
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sw" 
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28,410 

NO 
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84S 
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18 
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981 
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11 
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881 

r.2ii 
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94 
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§5 
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8.288 

49 
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88i 
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•8 
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26 

1.066 
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Bat. 
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9.0a 
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66 
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56 

, 

as 
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84 

S,U2 

38 
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51 

1,9:0 

81 

1,264 
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4M 

22 

848 
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8 

S.I64 

67 

iVB 

15 

^t 

81 

1.164 

80 

1.217 

47 

GolberK 

Eat. 

88 

8^73 

80 

653 

68 

2,620 

18 

64i 

3 

101 

15 

681 

San. 

90 

S!4IS 

82 

8,7^6 

9\ 

6W 

18 

8t2 

19 

643 

Ent. 

SiiL 

817 
842 

88,702 
fl9.W 

808 

714 

60.472 

909 

128 

18.62.^ 

9.335 

996 

197 

17,715 
IS.OfiS 

2t4 
119 

18,186 

13,681 

88 

78 

4.530 

4,affi 

Wolxut 

Ent. 

108 

M81 

47 

2,068 

S3 

3J».S 

83 

1.045 

23 

701 

10 

I44 

s<n. 

114 

8,408 

87 

4,955 

27 

1,4  V) 

36 

1,168 

18 

537 

18 

681 

Ent. 

ISO 

II.WI 

88 

M«» 

in 

10/"9e 

28 

1,3  8 

IS 

461 

13 

887 

Sail. 

167 

12,314 

127 

7.0-* 

40 

6,2M 

28 

l,0» 

18 

6DI 

II 

428 

ArHvala      • 

Ent. 

888 

I&508 

159 

6.M6 

«» 

I2,^«) 

138 

4.no 

100 

8.691 

38 

1,129 

Sail. 

880 

18^ 

808 

12,738 

90 

7,1158 

189 

4,6M 

79 

l,MB 

SO 

2.764 

SJ7I 

tn.«47 

litis 

I88,r7 

1,&!j6 

i48.ro 

t,4l9 

86.256 

890 

48.775 

662 

"S.m" 

Dcparturaa* 
*        Total 

: 

^18 

174,231 

2^1 

287,102 

497 

87.180 

1,406 

1,165 

74,fi69 

841 

11,416 

l^7» 

545,779 

4.788  8WA» 

2,868 

183,400 

2Jt8 

179,235 

2,015 

117,644 

Eoa 

54,591 

C0untrit*  toitkkk  Foreign  Ve9$a$  htUmgU.^OtWit  foreffn  ressels  that  entered  and  were  deepatcb- 
•d  ttom  PrnsalMi  Ports  in  18S4,  there  were-* 

Airiiaii, 
BHtish        -  -    344 

^      Netherlands         -    8M 

Danish       -  .    90S       •  -    900 

Hanoverian  -    196       •  -    188 

Swedish    -  .     tfj       -  -      00 

Norwefian*  -    104       -  -    19T 
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Skif§  Ulonghtf  to  PrUMJa.— Iff .  FferiMr  gf ves  the  following  Table  of  the  tlilpptiis  of  Pranis  ^- 
Snnmary  Indication  of  the  VeaaeU  belonfing  to  Pnissian  Owners,  In  the  Yeara  1885, 1896, 1827, 1638, 
18S9, 1830,  and  1831.— (F«rfrer,  p.  174.) 


183S. 

1820. 

1827. 

182&.       1      ittO. 

1830. 

1831.      { 

t       rwii. 

Ship.. 

Luta. 

Sbipi. 

X-H. 

^^ 

LMta. 

SklML 

um.  Stall*. 

Littk. 

Ship.. 

Umu 

WjM.     U^ 

Kitni  rtberg  - 

19 

1,017 

15 

2,80ft 

10 

2,539 

w 

2,738      IS 

3,020 

» 

3.009 

11 

3,28h 

pniau  -     . 

11 

1,707 

11 

2.020 

10 

2,070 

14 

2,408 

15 

2,602 

15 

2,6(?0 

14 

2,5by 

Memel  -       - 

36 

4,299 

80 

4,278 

35 

4,070 

80 

4,377 

SO 

4,SI5 

38 

5,000 

31 

4^JS 

Klbiitff  . 

13 

1,430 

10 

2,178 

17 

2,050 

19 

3.175 

18 

2,911 

19 

3,100 

20 

3,1M 

Dantxic 

67 

12.309 

72 

14,934 

73 

15,380 

70 

15,999 

78 

16,095 

76 

16,058 

7« 

\\9M 

Stettin - 

WO 

a),55tt 

230 

22,808 

21! 

25,024 

2.38 

b.l>57 

935 

25,014 

244 

25,460 

152 

2>\?9i 

COHlIn  - 

n 

1,724 

2d 

1,037 

34 

2,704 

35 

v« 

39 

3,045 

39 

tl,U00 

41 

\m 

j«tralaund     - 

83 

0,^55 

78 

0,963 

80 

0,324 

81 

6,186 

70 

6,001 

75 

0,310 

M 

7,248 

Gricfiwalde 

41 

2,957 

42 

3,009 

52 

3,928 

M 

4.070 

52 

4,103 

32 

4,165 

09 

J«P 

W..lwat       - 

St 

1,026 

10 

1.540 

18 

1,686 

20 

1,788 

22 

U9ta 

.21 

1,919 

23 

2,104 

Barib  •     ^  - 
Total     - 

41 

3,M4 

41 

3.572 

41 

3,781 

41 

3,:m 

4] 

3,7i*» 

44 

4,309 

44 

4,309 

570 

5S.007 

389 

01,393 

623 

"70,731 

031 

72,434 

030 

73,11P 

013 

75,079 

6j8 

I«,flfi7 

hMMnce  »f  RacivrocUr  Trmtits.—Tbln  Table  is  Inportant,  aa  eitilMiinf  ibe  viter  frnun^l^ssoeaa 
of  the  ciamnnr  raised  in  tbis  coantry  as  to  the  reclprcKlty  treat?  wKh  Pnisvla.  Takinj[(tbe  last  at  U 
ton,  the  total  increase  of  Prussian  ahipping,  from  1823  to  1631  foclualva,  will  be  76  shipa  and  2^,470 
tons,  which  is  very  liule  more  than  the  increase,  durlnK  the  sahio  perini),  of  the  sliippinc  beksngiuit  lo 
the  port  of  NewcastlR  I  It  will  be  obgerved,  too,  that  th^  Increase  vlnce  1^27  has  only  anMainfeH  to 
29  ships  and  9,384  tons.  If,  therefore,  oitr  shipping  be  dlstresspd,  if  Is  qnite  in^possfble  it  should  hat^ 
been  occasioned  by  the  inerease  of  shipping  in  Prussia.  Considering,  indeed,  tb«  extonl  of  sea  coast 
now  in  posseasim  ofthat  kingdom,  the  tranqiiitliiyshe  has  enjoyed  since  the  peace, and  her  laoid  pra- 
gresfl  in  roanufiictures  and  commerce,  the  small  increase  of  her  shipping  is  not  a  little  surprisinf.  It 
(ould  not  well  have  been  lees,  tboujrh  the  reciprocity  treaty  had  never  lieen  beard  of.  Indeed,  many 
of  the  Prussian  shipowners  think,  aad,  perhaps,  Jastiy,  that  it  would  have  beoa  creater  had  that  treaty 
not  been  entered  into.  U  myst  also  be  fcepi  in  view,  that  this  triflmf  Inrrease  in  the  slHnping  of 
Pru!iK!a  is  the  only  Increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the  shipping  of  anvconnlry  of  the  north  of  Europe 
since  1825.  The  mercantile  navies  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Bu^sia.have  undergone  Tatle  or  no 
change ;  but  it  is  a  foot,  that  the  shipping  of  Norway  baa  fbllMi  off  even  more  rapidly  than  that  of 
Pnisflia  has  increased,  and  yet  we  have  a  reciprocity  treaty  wtth  her !  Is  not  this  sufficient  to  show 
thai  the  influence  of  th!>se  treaties  has  been  grossly  exaggerated  by  otv  alup  owaen  I  and  that  thay 
cannot  really  bare  done  them  ar.y  injury  I 

(DANUBE  (Natioatioit  ov).    See  CTilacz,— ^Stip.) 

DATES  (G«r.  Va/fein  f  Tr.Datt€9f  luDatteri;  &p,  DatUes),  ihe  fmit  o(  Ae  ^ja 
tree  (PluBnix  ^adyliftra  Lin.).  This  tree  is  abunchnt  in  Egypt,  Barbary,  Aivbia,  Persia, 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  partiealariy  on  tbe  ooafines  of  the  desert,  ^nd  wliereTer  tbaie  ai 
euificient  moisture.  It  is  a  tall  majestic  tree ;  and  repeated  references  are  made  lo  it  in  tfi# 
sacred  writings  (Eecles.  ^yiv.  U.),  and  in  the  KecaB.  Mflhamnwwi,  in  one  of  his  sayings 
beautifully  compares  the  tiprig:ht  and  generous  man  to  the  polm  tree.  **  He  stands  erect 
before  his  Lord ;  in  his  every  sctioii  he  follows  6ie  impulse  received  from  above,  and  his 
whole  life  is  devoted  to  Ao  welfare  of  his  felloW'creatures.''  But  the  vencfation  in  which 
the  palm  tree  is  held  in  tbe  East  is  to  be  asertbed  more  to  its  nlllity  than  to  its  heaotj. 
Dates  form  the  principal  part  of  the  subsistenoe  of  the  inhabitants  of  many  parts  of  Arabi% 
and  Barbary,  and  they  are  held  in  the  highest  estimation  wherever  they  are  met  witb. 
*<  They  are,**  says  Barckhsrdt,  **  by  far  the  most  essential  article  of  food  for  the  lower  classes  of 
Medina ;  their  harvest  is  ez pooled  with  as  much  anxiety,  and  attended  with  as  much  gsxt^ 
ral  rejoicing,  as  the  vintage  in  the  south  of  Europe ;  and  if  the  crop  fails,  which  ot\en  hap» 
pens,  as  those  trees  are  seldom  known  to  produce  abundantly  for  8  or  4  successive  years,  or 
is  eaten  up  by  the  loctutts,  universal  gloom  overspreads  the  population,  aa  if  a  famine  wera 
apprehended.** — {TVcOfth  in  Arabia,  voL  ii.  p.  214.) 

There  la  an  endless  variety  of  dates.  Generally,  however,  they  may  be  described  as  being 
somewhat  in  the  shape  of  an  aoom,  but  nmially  larger,  consisting  of  a  thick  fleshy  sohstaoes^ 
including  and  freely  separaUng  from  an  oblong  stone  or  kemsl.  having  a  furrow  on  the  ooa 
side,  'fheir  taste  is  agreeab^  sweet,  accompanied  with  a  slight  ostrivgeney.  The  ne«r 
fruit  is  called  by  the  Arabs  ruteb.  When  the  dates  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  tree  lift 
they  are  quite  ripe,  and  have  become  sof^  and  of  a  high  red  colour,  they  ore  Ihrm6d  into  a 
haid  solid  paste  or  cake  called  adjout*  This  is  fbnned  by  pnessing  the  ripe  dates  fiucSbly 
into  large  baskets,  each  containing  about  2  cwt  "In  this  state,**  s^ys  Burckhardt  **  the 
Bedottbs  export  the  adjooe :  in  the  mariiet  h  is  cut  out  of  the  bosket,  and  sold  by  the 
|Knind.  It  forms  part  of  the  daily  food  of  oil  classes  of  people :  in  trawUiog  it  is  dissolvod 
in  water,  and  thus  affords  a  sweet  and  refreshing  drink.  Daring  the  monooon,  the  shiot 
from  the  Penian  Golf  bring  adjoue  from  Baasarah  to  Djidda  for  sale  in  small  baskets  wetgo- 
ing  about  10  lbs.  each ;  this  kind  is  preferned  to  every  other.  Ships  bound  from  Arabia  for 
India  take  with  them  a  considerable  quantity  of  adjoue,  which  is  readily  disposed  of  amODgOt 
the  Mohammedans  of  Hindortan.'^— (TVnt^/^  in  ArabtOt  vol  i.  p.  67.) 

llie  Arabians  and  Egyptians  nse  the  leaves  of  the  tree  in  the  preparation  of  bags  and 
baskets ;  the  boughs,  the  outer  and  inner  bark  of  the  tmnk,  and  the  fledhjF  anhstanee  ol  Ikm 
.  root  of  the  leaves,  whofo  they  spring  from  the  trank,  have  all  their  respective  uses;  and  bn» 
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lidea  this,  the  kernab  of  the  fruit,  notwitbstaiuling  their  bardneat,  are  used  as  food  for  cattle, 
they  are  soaked  for  two  days  in  water,  when  they  become  softened,  and  are  given  to  campls, 
covrS)  and  sheep,  instead  of  barley :  they  are  said  to  be  much  mor^  nutritive  than  that 
grain.  There  are  shops  at  Medina  in  which  nothing  else  is  sold  but  date  kernels ;  and  the 
beggars  are  continually  employed  in  all  the  main  stxeeta  in  picking  up  those  that  are  thrown 
jawsy.— (BorcftAoriA,  vol.  ii.  p.  213.) 

AU  ^e  refinefuents  of  Axabian  cookery  are  exhausted  in  the  preparation  of  dates :  and  the 
Aiabe  say  that  a  good  housewife  wiU  daily  supply  her  Ior4  for  a  month,  with  a  dish  of  datos 
(Ufierently  dressed. 

.  Palm  tiees  are  raised  by  ahoots ;  aud  Du  Shaw  mentions  thai  they  arrive  at  their  vigour 
JB  about  80  yeanb  and  contiaue  so  70  years  afterwaids,  bearing  yearly  15  or  SO  clusters  of 
dates,  each  of  them  weighmg  15  or  SO  lbs.:  after  this  period  titoy  begin  to  decline.— (7>^ 
9ei9  in  the  Leoants  p.  142,  4to  ed.) 

The  best  dates  import^  into  Gleat  Britaio  are  esid  to  come  from  Tuniai  but  they  are 
Haost  commonly  brought  from  Smyrna  and  Alexandria.  They  should  be  chosen  large,  soft- 
ish,  not  much  wri&kled,  of  a  reddish  ycltow  eoieur  on  the  outside,  with  a  whitish  membrane 
betwixt  the  flesh  and  the  stone.    Those  that  are  dry  aud  hard  are  of  little  value. 

DSALS  oji  DEAL  BOARDa  (Qet.  DUlen  f  Bu^Deekm  Dt^Dadetf  Sw.TIIjor/ 
Fr.  Planeka  $mi$i4x$  /  lu  Tavoie,  Plant  /  Kus.  Dofki ;  Pol,  Torcjce),  a  thin  kind  of  fir 
planks,  much  used  in  carpentry :  they  are  formed  by  saving  the  trunk  of  a  tree  into  longi- 
ludinal  divistona,  of  greater  or  less  thickness,  according  to  the  purposes  they  are  intended  to 
serve.  They  are  imported  from  Dantaic,  Petersbiuoh,  Narva,  and  many  other  ports  in  the 
Baltic,  and  from  North  America  (•  but  those  from  Christiania,  the  capital  of  Norway,  are  the 
beat,  and  faring  the  highest  price.  They  ate  distinguishable  from  those  produced  in  the  con- 
tiguoua  provinoes  of  Norway ;  their  auperiority  has  been  said  to  depend  principally  on  their 
being  more  perfectly  sawed;  but  it  really  depends  an  the  greater  care  with  which  the  sap- 
wood  and  either  defoctive  portiona  of  the  timber  are  cut  away,  and  on  the  quality  of  the' 
timber. 

A  RuMbifi  ftsBdsrd  deal  ia  19  feet  Ion;,  11  inches  wide,  and  U  inch  thkk ;  400  feet  of  U  Inch  plank 
inakc  a  load. 

'  A  CKHfltiania  standard  deal  is  11  feet  lone,  9  Inches  wide,  and  \\  Inch  thick.  There  is  another 
atsndnrd  of  Norway  deals  at  Dram,  10  l^et  long,  0  incbea  wide,  and  H  inch  thick.— (dee  Cnais- 

S£BE;NTURB,  a  term  used  at  the  eustom*hoase  to  signify  the  certf/Uate  subscribed  by 
the  customs  offiosfs,  and  given  to  the  exporter  of  goods  on  ^teh  a  bounty  or  dmwback  is 
allowed,  bearing  that  the  exporter  has  complied  with  the  required  regulations,  and  that  he 
la  entitled  to  such  boun^  or  drawback. 

It  is  enacted  by  3  &.  4  Will.  4.  c  53.  $  80.,  that  no  drawback  or  bovnty  shall  be  allowed  upon  the 
•xporlatioB  of  any  goods,  unless  entered  in  Uie  na^ie  of  the  real  owner  Uiereof,  or  of  the  person  who 
had  actoally  porchased  and  shipped  the  same,  in  his  own  name  and  at  his  own  risk,  on  conimiMion. 

Such  owner  or  conunigsion  merchant  shall  make  and  svbiicribe  a  declaration  on  the  debenture  ibnt 
the  goods  have  been  actually  exported,  and  are  not  to  be  relandad  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
ft.c. ;  aud  if  such  owner  or  commission  merchant  shall  not  have  purchased  the  rtf  ht  to  such  drau  back 
or  bounty,  he  shnil  declare  under  bis  hand  in  the  entry,  and  in  bis  oatb  upon  the  debenture,  the  person 
who  is  entjikd  thereto;  and  the  nauie  of  such  person  stiali  be  inserted  in  the  cockei, and  in  the 
debenture,  and  his  receipt  on  the  latter  shall  be  llie  discharge  of  snrh  drawbni  k  or  bounty.— $  b7. 

For  these  and  the  oi  her  clauses  in  the  act  reiating  to  debeatures,  see  IiiroBTATioM  a  i«b  Exportatio*. 

AU  del>euturt>8  ninai  he  on  5a.  stamps. 
.    Debentures  or  certificates  for  bousiy  on  itie  exportation  of  linens  or  sailcloth  exempted  from  duty. 

DELFT^oa  DELF  {Geu  Fayenee,  UruLehlu  PffrxeilUn  t  1>xl  Jklfs  joweelyn  f  Fr. 
Faieace),  a  coarse  species  of  porcelain  originally  manu&ctured  at  Detft,  wkence  its  name. 
It  is  now  rarely  used  in  this  country. 

DEMUKKAGE,  in  commercial  navigation,  is  an  aTlowanre  made  tatbe  master  or  owners 
of  a  ship  by  the  freighter,  for  detaining  her  in  port  longer  than  the  period  agreed  upon  for 
her  sailing,  ft  is  usually  stipulated  in  charterparties  and  bills  of  lading,  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  days,  called  running  or  working  days,  bhall  be  allowed  for  receiving  or  discharging 
the  cargo,  and  that  the  fieighter  may  detam  (he  vessel  for  a  farther  specified  time,  or  as  long 
as  he  pleases,  on  payment  of  so  much  per  d'tm  for  such  over-time.  When  the  contract  of 
al&eightment  expressly  stipulates  that  so  many  days  shall  be  allowed  for  discharging  or  re- 
ceiving the  cargo,  and  so  many  more  for  over-time,  such  limitation  is  interpreted  as  an  ex- 
press stipulation  on  the  part  of  the  freighter,  that  ihc  vessel  shall  in  no  event  be  detained 
longer,  and  that  if  detained  he  wall  be  liable  for  demurrage.  This  holds  even  in  cases  where 
the  delay  is  not  occasioned  by  any  fiiuH  on  the  freighters  part,  but  is  inevitable.  If,  for  ex- 
ample^ a  ship  be  detained,  owing  to  the  croW(fcd  state  of  the  port,  fur  a  longer  time  than  is 
allowed  by  the  contract,  demurrage  is  due  ;  and  it  is  no  defence  to  an  action  for  deniurmge, 
that  ii  arose  from  port  rogulstions,  or  evevk  from  the  unlawful  acts  of  the  Custom-house 
officers.  Demurrage  is  not,  however,  claimable  for  a  delay  occasioned  by  the  hostile  deten- 
tion of  the  ship,  or  the  hostile  occupation  of  the  intended  port ;  nor  is  it  claimable  for  any 
delay  wilfeHy  occasionrd  by  the  master,  or  ownew,  or  crew  of  the  vessel.  The  claim  for 
demurrage  ceases  As  soon  as  the  ship  is  dear(;d  out  and  ready  iot  aiiliuft  though  «he  shoulU 

Vo&.  t-d  B 
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he  detained  1>y  advene  winds,  or  tempeBtuoos  weatIierw-*(CAtA^>  CammiraalLaw,  voL 
iii.  pp.  426—431.) 

DENARIUS,  a  Aoman  coin,  eatimated  by  Dr.  Arbothnot  to  have  been  worth  J^tL ;  bat 
itB  valae  dilTored  at  difierent  periods. 

DENIER,  a  small  French  coin,  of  which  there  were  18  lo  a  soL 

(DERELICT,  FLOTSAM,  JETSAM,  AND  LAGAN^U  was  enacted  by  die  3  &  4 
TV  ill.  4.  c  52.  (see  biPonTATioir  akd  ExromTATioir},  that  such  foreign  goods  deretict, 
jetsam,  and  flotsam*  as  could  not  be  sold  for  the  amount  of  the  duties,  were  to  be  deemed 
unenumerated  goods,  and  charged  with  duty  accordingly.  But  this  proriso  has  been 
re|ealed ;  and  the  CommissionerB  of  Caatoms  an  authorised  to  inqnim  into  the  extent  to 
wliich  such  goods  shall  ha^e  been  damaged,  and  to  make  such  abatement  of  the  duties  m 
may  appear  just  and  reasonable. — (6  A  7  WiU.  4.  e.  00.  §  8.) 

It  is  further  enacted,  that  goods  found  derelict,  or  imder  fhe  denomination  of  flotsam^ 
jetsam,  dec  shall,  if  not  daiiaed  within  13  months,  be  deemed  eondemned  as  droits  of 
Admiralty.— (§  7.)— &*/>.) 

DIAMOND,  (Ger.  Du.  Da.  and  Fr.  Viamaai  •  8w.  Dem&nt,  Diamani  ,  It  Sp.  and  Povt 
Diamante f  'Rxit.AUnat;  VoL D^amtaU ;  huLAdamtu;  Hind. .flira),  a predous stone, 
which  has  been  known  from  the  remotest  agea.  Pliny  has  described  it  (Ht*L  Nai.  lib.  37. 
§  4.)  ;  but  his  account  is,  in  many  respects,  inaocmmta.  It  is  found  in  different  parts  of 
Indu,  and  in  Borneo ;  it  is  also  found  in  Braal,  on  which,  indeed,  Europe  may  be  said  to 
be  at  present  entirely  dependent  for  supplies  ojf  diamonds.  Hitherto,  however,  it  has  not 
hern  met  with  any  where  except  within  the  tropics.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  and  most  Talua* 
ble  of  precious  stones.-  Its  most  common  ooloura  are  white  and  grey  of  various  dbadea.  It 
ocf-urs  also  red,  blue,  brown,  yeitow,  and  green.  The  coloun  are  comnKmly  pale.  It  is 
always  crystallised,  but  sometimes  so  imperfectly  that  it  might  pass  for  amorphona.  It  ik 
thr  hardest  body  in  nature.  External  lustre  from  splendid  to  glimmering ;  internal  always 
splendid.  It  is  brittle ;  its  specific  gravity  is  3*5.  When  robbed,  it  becomes  positively  rieo 
trir,  even  before  it  has  been  cut  by  the  lapidary,  which  is  not  the  case  with  any  other  gem. 
— (7%oiiMon*«  Chemistry,) 

According  to  Mr.  Milbura  (^Orient.  Com,\  the  colour  should  be  perfectly  erystaifiiM^ 
resembling  a  drop  of  clear  spring  water,  in  the  middle  of  which  yon  will  perceive  a  strong 
light  playing  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit  If  the  coat  be  smooUi  and  bright,  with  a  littld 
tincture  of  green  in  it,  it  is  not  the  worae^  and  seldom  proves  ImmI  ;  but  if  there  be  a  mix* 
tura  of  yellow  with  ind  greeo,  then  beware  of  it— it  is  a  soft,  grepwy  stone,  and  will  provA 
bad. 

7  uts  of  Diamond*.  Crtttvmf^  ^c— To  ascertain  whether  any  speelmen  is  a  true  diamond  or  not,  a 
fln(>  file  may  be  used ;  and  if  the  auriSce  of  the  stone  be  the  least  abraded  or  scratched  by  iu  aoiion,  U 
is  not  a  diamond.  The  dlffertnce  will  also  appear  upon  close  examination  wiihotit  this  instrument; 
the  rays  of  light  easily  pass  through  otliar  gems,  bat  in  the  diamond  they  are  refracted  to  the  sorfaoe. 
which  occasions  its  superior  brilliancy.  If  the  specimen  under  emmiaaiion  be  very  minute,  it  may  be 
placed  between  2  half-crowns,  or  other  flat  meuliic  surfaces,  and  pressed  with  the  thamb  and  Anger; 
if  a  diamond,  it  will  not  be  injured,  but  If  otherwise,  it  will  brnak  and  fall  to  powder.  Ob  account  of 
the  extreme  hardness  of  the  diamond,  the  art  of  catting  and  polishing  It  was  for  a  long  time  unknowB 
in  F^urope.  But,  in  1450,  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Louis  Berghen,  a  natiTe  of  Bnigea,  is  said  to 
have  constructed  a  polishing  wheel  for  the  purpose,  which  was  fed  with  diamond  powder  Instead  of 
comndumL,  which  the  Chiness  and  Hindoos  had  l>een  long  accustomed  to  employ.  Berghen  was  led  to 
this  discovery  Ig  observing  the  action  produced  by  rubbing  9  rough  diamonds  together.  IHaraoada 
are  cut  into  brinmnts  and  rose  diamonds ;  the  former  being,  for  the  roost  part,  made  out  of  the  octa- 
hedral  crystals,  and  ths  latter  from  the  spheroidal  varistieB.^cy^yes**  Prsrtieai  MiutrwUgjf;  Bte9*M 
Cjfflopatdiay  ^c.) 

'*  Comwereial  Value  •/ iTisMMdv.— In  the  great  or  wholesale  trade  there  is  but  little  flnetuation  in 
the  price  of  those  diamonds  which  may  be  termed  status  in  gsmsrml  dtmsatd.  1  will  begin  with  briUlants 
from  1  grnin  to  31  grains  each. — Such  brilliants,  double  cut,  and  what  may  be  termed  flue,  are  wordt 
from  IL  to  8Z.  |ier  carat.  Needy  sellers  may  take  10  per  cent  less  for  rash ;  but  thu  is  the  general 
average  price  for  a  lot  of  10,  W,  or  90  earau  of  well-made  stones,  if  the  qunlity  be  good. 

''  Brilliants,  from  8  grains  to  3,  may  be  bought  in  lots,  at  from  11.  U.  to  SL  per  carat.  It  Is  to  fce 
understond,  that  diamonds  in  a  lot  are  never  all  quite  free  from  foults;  hence  there  may  arise  a  diflT^r* 
enro  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  price.  Stones  of  8  grains,  if  fine  and  perfect,  are  always  in  demand,  at  8t 
or  91.  per  carat. 

*'  Brillianu,  from  3  grains  to  4,  if  very  fine  and  well  proportioned,  are  worth  from  6(.  to  M.  per  cane 
Those  of  a  carat  each,  if  very  fine  and  wll  selected,  are  worth  St.  or  IQL  Three  years  ago  I  oflcred 
V2l.  cacli  for  eight,  and  could  not  obtain  them. 

**  Brilliants,  from  5  grains  to  ft,  if  pure,  ate  worth  from  13/.  to  141. ;  if  perfoctly  floe,  and  of  tbe  ftill 
weight  of  6  grains,  they  are  worth  fhim  17/.  to  ISl.  earh :  1  have,  for  such,  paid  UI. 

"  Brilliants,  of^  carats  each,  are  worth  from  til.  to  301.  Stones  of  this  weight,  if  well  proportioned, 
are  considered  of  a  fine  sise,  and  well  culcnlated  for  pins,  or  the  centre  of  clusters;  indeed,  well  pro- 
noriioned  diamonds,  from  ft  grains  to  8  carats  each,  are  always  in  demand,  and  are  retailed  at  from 
Wl.  to  351.  each,  accttrding  to  their  degree  of  perfection,  or  as  the  retnller  may  think  fit  to  charge  them. 

"  For  brilliants  of  3  carats,  if  fine  and  well  formed,  from  701.  to  80/.  n»av  be  obtained.  Stones  of  this 
size ,  and  larger,  are  more  liable  to  capricioas  fluctuations  of  price  than  tSe  smaller  ones  before  named, 
being  chiefly  required  for  tlie  centre  stonea  of  saleable  necklaces. 

*'  Brill ianis  of  4  carats,  if  fine,  are  worth  from  100/.  to  130/.  I  have  sold  stones,  single  cut,  a  litUe 
off  colour^  of  this  weiglit,  at  bO  guineas.  1  possensed  one  of  17  grains,  perfectly  white,  having  a  sur- 
face as  large  as  that  of  a  7  carat  stone  onrht  to  be ;  it  was,  consequently,  very  thla,  but  being  much 
in  roquest,  on  account  of  iU  great  spread,  or  suHkce,  it  was  sold  for  IMI. 

**  Brilliants  of  .5  carats  are  not  frequently  met  with  in  general  trade,  and  are  valoable  in  price;  as 
the  dealers  exact  more  if  they  know  that  such  stones  are  wanted,  than  they  would  to  the  regular 
CM  »-  of  business.    Tlie  prices  nay  be  said  to  raiy  fro«  1601.  to  tNOi. 
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*  Brilllanta  of  6  earata,  a«  before  ttBted,  are  not  f  otnmon ;  they  are  tQHable  for  centre  stones  of  i  x* 
peiif  ive  necUacea,  and  lingle  atona  rlnga ;  if  perfect  and  well  shaped,  they  seU  from  S30{.  to  2502.  or 
more* 

**  For  eftimatin;  the  value  of  peculiarly  flne  dlamonda,  there  Is  no  fixed  stan^rd.  Roui^h  diamonds, 
•elected  as  fine,  and  well  formed  for  cutting,  may  be  estimated  as  follows :— Square  the  weight  of  the 
alone,  multiply  ihe  product  by  2,  and  tbe  result  will  be  the  value  in  pounds  sterling.  Brilliants,  if  fine, 
may  be  eethnated  by  squaring  the  weight  In  carats,  and  muUiplying  the  product  by  8,  which  will  give 
the  amount  in  pounds  sterling. 

** A«  a  very  large  properly,  both  in  this  kinsdom  and  fan  other  eoontrlea  of  Europe,  is  vested  in 
diamonds,  ii  may  be  interesting  to  be  Informod,  that  not  only  Uie  price  of  these  gems  has  for  aevenil 
years  been,  upon  the  whole,  gradually  rising,  but  that  it  is  likely  to  continue  on  the  advance.  At  the 
{iresent  time,  indeed,  and  for  the  last  few  years,  tlicre  has  been  a  dull  sale  of  diamonds  in  England^ 
BOf  did  the  eoronation  oeeasion  a  demand  worth  notice ;  but  on  the  Continent  the  trade  has  beeff 
aieadv,  and  rough  diamonds  have  been  consUntly  rising  in  price.  Tl«t  this  advance  will  be  pro- 
gressive, may  be  assumed  from  the  fact,  that  the  best  diamond  ground  now  known,  the  Serro  do  Trio 
ti  Brazil,  has  aaauredly  passed  the  7.enith  of  Its  prosperity.  I  went  over  the  greater  pert  of  what  is 
yet  reserved,  and  still  remains  to  be  worked,  and  1  conceive  that  tliere  would  be  no  difiiculty  in  cal- 
culating the  length  of  time  in  which  tbe  present  number  of  workmen  may  reduce  it  to  a  state  of  ex- 
haustion, like  that  of  the  far-fbrned  Gokoiida.  The  average  annual  produce  of  future  years  may  be 
estimated  bv  the  amount  obtained  fVom  that  portion  which  nas  been  already  worked.  Brazil  may  be 
said  to  flirnish  Enrope  with  S5,000  or  80,000  carais  per  tMnnm  of  rough  dfatmonds  ;  which,  if  reduced  lo 
brilliants,  may  make  an  influx  into  the  market  of  8,000  or  i^OOO  carats  annually.*'— (^a«ee*«  7Veati««  »j» 
jyiamondt,  %l  e.d.  pp.  9—14.  and  p.  60.) 

The  rule  stated  by  Mr.  Mawe,  and  adnpted  by  tbe  Jewellers,  for  estimating  the  value  of  diamonds 
(multiply  the  square  of  the  weight  in  carats  by  S,  and  the  prndnet  is  the  valae  in  pounds  sterlinv),  can 
onlv  hold  in  the  case  of  those  that  are  of  a  small  size,  or  do  not  weigh  more  than  ^  carats.  The  value 
of  the  largest  diamonds,  which  are  exceedingly  rare,  (non  nisi  rtffibmt^  et  its  aimodum  pautis  cvgnitut. 
Pliny,)  can,  ft  la  clear,  depend  upon  nothing  buf  the  competition  of  the  purchasers.  The  diamond 
belonging  to  tbe  Emperor  of  Brazil  ia  the  largest  in  tlie  world.  It  is  still  uncut,  and  weighs  l,fe!0 
carats;  so  thut,  according  to  the  iewellcrs*  rule,  it  must  be  worth  the  enormous  sum  of  5,6i4,b00/.!  It 
may,  iMwever,  be  doubted,  whether  his  Imperial  Majesty  would  have  any  diainclination  to  part  with 
It  for  the  odd  sam  of  044,8001.  The  Anioua  diamond  belonging  to  the  Emperor  of  Russhi,  wliich  the 
Jewellers  teU  us  ia  worth  4,804,0001..  did  not  cost  150,000/. 

Diamonds  are  not  used  exclusively  as  articles  of  ornament  or  luxury.    They  are  frequently  cm- 

rioyed  with  great  advantage  in  the  arts.  "Bad,  discoloured  diamonds,"  says  Mr.  Mawe,  **are  svld  to 
reak  into  powder,  and  may  be  said  to  have  a  more  extensive  sale  than  brilllanta,  with  all  their  cap- 
tivating beauty.  In  many  operations  of  art  they  are  indispensable ;  the  fine  cameo  and  intasrlio  owe 
their  perfection  to  the  diamond,  whh  which  alone  they  can  be  engraved.  The  beauty  of  the  onyx 
wottid  yet  remain  dormant,  had  not  the  unrivalled  power  of  the  diamond  been  called  fcrth  to  the 
•rtiat*a  aasiatance.  Tbe  caroelian,  the  agate,  or  eairagorm,  eanoot  ba  engraved  by  any  other  sub- 
stance ;  every  crest  or  letter  cut  upon  hard  stone  is  indebted  to  the  diamond.  This  hi  not  all ;  f.>r 
without  it,  blocks  of  crystal  could  not  be  cut  into  slices  for  spectacles,  agaie  for  8nuflr-boxes,dcc.*' 
>   Diamonds  mav  be  landed  without  report,  entry,  or  warrant.— (S  g&  4  fyui.  4.  c.  9^.  ^  2.) 

The  carat  grain  used  in  welgliliig  diamonds  ia  di&nnt  froA  tha  Troy  gra^»^  ^^uuond  grains  behig 
only  equal  to  4  Troy  graina. 

DIAPER  (Oer.  DreO /  Dil  Drel /  Fr.  Lmge  ouvri /  It  Wa  ttsauiaaopere ;  8p.  Matb- 
teki  akmanUeaa  r  Km*  Saifetotsteknoe),  a  sort  of  fine  fiowerad  Itnen,  commonly  used  fur 
Ubie-cloths,  napkins,  &c^  brought  to  tne  higiiest  perfection  in  the  ownufactories  in  tlie 
north  of  Ireland,  in  (jermaoy,  and  Scotland. 

DICE  (Get.  Warfd  g  Do.  T^uwUngen  ,  Tt.  Dds  {ajoutr)  /  Tt  Dadi  f  8p.  Ihdos  /  Ros. 
JCn/t*)*  cobioai  pieces  of  bone  or  iverj,  marked  with  dots  on  each  of  their  iddes,  from  1  lo 
6,  aceording  ta  tfie  number  of  tbe  lace.  The  regulatioDs  as  to  tbe  mannfiieture  and  sale  of 
dice  are  the  same  as  those  with  respect  to  Cabjmb  (which  see).  Eveiy  pair  of  dice  is  to  pay 
a  dtity  of  20s.  All  pieces  of  ivory,  bone,  or  other  matter,  used  in  any  game,  having  letters, 
figures,  spots,  or  other  marks  denoting  any  chance,  marked  thereon,  to  be  adjudged  dice ; 
and  if  more  than  6  chances  are  signifi^  on  any  one  piece,  then  such  piece  to  be  charged 
with  tbe  full  duty  of  a  pair  of  dice.— (9  Geo.  4.  c  18.) 

DIMITY  (Fr.  Battin  ,  It  Dobktto/  8p.  DimUt)y  a  spedss  of  oroas-banred  stuff  entirely 
eompooed  of  cotton,  similar  in  fabric  to  fustian. 

DldCOUX^T,  an  allowance  paid  on  account  of  the  immediate  ad^anee  of  a  sum  of  money 
pot  due  till  some  future  period.  It  is  usually  aaid  to  be  of  two  kinds ;  vit.  discount  of  billis 
and  diaeount  of  gooda ;  but  they  are  essentially  Ihe  same. 

When  a  bill  <^  exchange  is  presented  at  a  banker's  for  discount,  it  is  the  practice  to  calcu* 
late  the  simple  interest  for  the  time  the  bill  has  to  run,  including  (he  days  of  grace,  which 
tntet«at  is  called  the  diaeount  /  and  this  being  deducted  from  tbe  amount  of  the  bill,  the  ba- 
lance is  paid  over  to  the  presenter  of  the  bill  This  is  the  method  followed  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  Lcmdon  and  provincial  bankers,  and  by  commercial  men  in  general  But  it 
IS,  notwithstanding,  inaceanie.  The  Ime  discount  of  any  sum  for  any  given  time  is  such  a 
ram  as  will  in  that  time  amoimt  to  the  interest  of  the  sum  to  be  discounted.  Thus,  if  inte- 
rest he  Jive  per  cent,  the  proper  discount  to  be  received  for  the  immediate  advance  of  lOOiL 
due  12  months  hence  is  not  6Lf  but  4L  16a.  S^^f. ;  for  this  sum  will,  st  the  end  of  the  year, 
amount  to  b^  which  ia  what  the  100/.  woukl  have  produced.  Those,  therefore,  who  em- 
ploy their  money  in  discounting,  make  somewhat  more  than  the  ordinary  rate  of  intereat 
upon  it ;  for  a  person  discounting  IdOL  due  at  the  end  of  a  year,  advances,  supposing  interest 
to  be  6il  par  oeat^  only  96^ ;  ao  that  as  thia  9&L  producea  IQOL  at  tbe  penod  in  qucbtiou 
the  interest  reoerved  haa  really  been  6iL  5tv  Jkt  par  cent 

llie  rule  for  calculating  discount  on  correct  pvinctplea  is  as  foUows  :<» 
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Aa  Uie  axnottiit  of  1001.  for  Uie  given  rate  rnni  time 

Is  to  ibe  given  i uin  or  debt ; 

So  is  1002.  to  the  present  worth,  or 

So  is  tbe  interest  of  1002.  for  the  ffiren  Ciiae 

To  tba  discount  of  ttie  givea  sum, 

Mr.  Smart  has  calcnlatod,  on  Ihia  principle,  a  Table  of  the  diacoont  of  {I  for  vtf  number 
of  days,  at  2,  2^,  3,  3  J,  Ax.  to  10  percent,  to  8  decimal  placea^  Bat  the  aimplfl  intaraat  of 
the  sum  being  the  only  thing  looked  to  in  practice,  such  Tables  are  hardly  ever  referred  to. 

Bills  in  the  highest  credU  are  discounted  on  the  lowest  terms ;  the  discount  increasing; 
%ccording  to  the  suspicions  entertained  of  the  punotiudity  or  solvency  of  the  parties  subscrilH 
ing  the  bills.  During  the  war,  the  rate  of  interest,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  of  diseonnl, 
was  comparativi^ly  high ;  but  since  1818,  the  rate  of  discoiuit  upon  good  hilts  has  seidooa 
been  above  4,  and  has  often  been  as  low  as  3  and  even  2}  per  cent. 

Discount  on  merchandise  takes  place  when,  after  making  a  purchase  of  goods  at  a  fixed 
term  of  credit,  the  buyer  finds  means  to  make  his  payment  before  the  eipiration  of  that  tenn, 
receiving  from  the  seller  a  discount  or  aUowanee,  which  is  oommonly  a  good  deal  above  thm 
current  rate  of  interest  The  discount  on  goods  varies,  of  cotirse,  according  to  the  intatest 
of  money.  During  the  late  war,  the  loans  to  govemment  were  so  large,  and  the  fiicility  of 
investing  money  was  such,  thst  the  discount  on  goods  was  often  as  high  as  6  per  cent  for 
6,  and  10  per  cent  for  12  months.  Now,  however,  tbe  discount  on  goods  has  fallen,  vrith 
the  M  in  the  rate  of  inte*^  to  7  or  7^  per  dent  Sat  12  months :  being  about  double  the 
current  interest  arising  from  funded  property,  or  the  discount  of  good  mercantile  btUs. 

Long  credits  and  discounte  upon  goods  have,  for  a  lengthened  period,  been  usual  in  Bug- 
land.  This  arose  from  a  variety  of  causes,  but  principally,  perhaps,  from  the  magnitude  of 
our  exports  to  the  United  States,  Russia,  and  other  countries  where  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  capital ;  but  in^  whatever  causes  it  orig^ated,  it  has  latterly  been  canied  to  what  seems  to 
be  an  injurious  extent-*- (See  CaxoiT.^  In  Fraooe  and  Uermany,  tftie  manufaetnrere,  in 
general  bare  of  capital,  are  obliged  to  stipulate  with  the  merchanta  for  short  credits.  La 
Holland,  the  tisage  of  the  exporting  merchanta  has  been  to  pay  either  in  ready  money,  or  wi 
so  short  a  date  as  to  put  discounting  out  of  the  question,  the  manufacturer  setting  at  enoe 
the  lowest  price  on  his  goods. 

DIVIDEND,  the  name  given  to  the  payment  made  to  creditors  out  of  the  estate  of  a. 
bankrupt,  and  to  the  annual  interest  pay9ble  upon  the  national  deLt,  and  other  public 
funds. 

DJIDDA,  a  town  of  Arabia, 'bn  the  Red  Sea,  about  21  miles  from  Mecca,  of  which  it  ia 
the  sea-port,  in  lat  21°  29^  N.,  Ion.  39^  U'  £.  it  is  well  built ;  the  stieets  aie  unpaved, 
but  spacious  and  airy ;  the  houses  high,  and  constructed,  for  the  most  part,  of  madreporas 
and  other  marine  fossils.  The  supply  of  water  is  scanty,  and  ite  quality  indiflTerent  Small 
vessels  approach  close  to  the  quays ;  but  Uvge  vessels  are  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  roads, 
about  2  iniies  ofii  loading  and  unloading  by  meana  of  lighten.  The  entrance  to  the  roada 
is  difficult,  and  should  not  be  attempted  without  a  pilot  Djidda  is  a  place  of  considerable 
commercial  importance.  It  is  the  aUrepdt  in  which  is  centred  the  gnaler  part  of  the  com* 
roeroe  between  India,  Egypt,  and  Arabia.  Many  of  its  merchants  possess  large  capitals , 
some  of  them  as  much  as  from  160/)00iL  to  20(»,000/.  The  trade  in  coflfee  brought  from 
Mocha,  and  other  porta  in  Yemen,  is  the  moat  considerable,  be!  it  is  said  also  to  he  the  most 
hazardous.  The  returns  are  principally  made  in  cash.  The  trade  with  India  and  the  Gulf 
of  Persia  ia  safer  than  the  ooflee  trade,  and  is  very  constderable.  Djidda  has  also  a  good 
deal  of  intercourse  with  the  porta  of  Cosseir,  Soualdn,  and  Massouah^  on  the  opposite  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea.  The  importa  from  the  last  two  principally  consist  of  slaves,  gold,  tobacco, 
dhourra  at  barley,  hides,  butter  (of  which  immense  quantities  are  made  use  df  in  Ambia), 
mats,  dec  ;  in  return  for  wbich  the  Africans  receive  Indian  goods  suitable  fi»r  their  markets^ 
dresses  and  omamento  for  tiietr  women,  dates  (which  are  not  produced  in  any^  part  of  Nubia), 
iron,  dec  The  principal  article  of  import  from  Cosseir  is  wheat;  and  not  only  D^idda,  but 
the  whole  Hedjaz,  or  Holy  Land  of  Arabia,  is  abnost  entirely  dependent  upon  E^pt  for 
com.  CofEae  is  the  principal  artiale  sent  in  return.  Business  is  trailsactod  at  Djidda  with 
ease  and  expedition.  The  number  of  ships  belonging  Icrthe  port  is  estimated  at  2ft0.  Owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  timber,  none  of  them  are  built  at  Djidda  (  those  belonging  to  it  being  eitlier 
purchased  at  Bombay  er  Muscat,  or  at  Modia,  Hodei.la,  or  Suez.  For  a  oonsiderable  period 
each  year,  before  and  afler  the  feast  of  Ramsdhan,  when  pilgrims  ceme  from'all  qnaiters  to 
viait  Mecca,  the  town  is  thronged  with  strangers,  and  a  groat  deal  of  mercantile  business  ia 
transacted.  Djidda  is  at  present^  and  has  been  fi»r  a  number  of  years,  under  the  go^emmenC 
*iS  Mohammed  Ali,  pacha  of  Egypt  The' iMoneyx,  tveigkia  and  nuamiret  t>f  the  latter  coun- 
try (for  which,  aae  Alszixdria)  are  now  generally  used  in  Djidda,  the  commerce  of  which 
has  been  much  improved  and  extended  in  consequence  <of  the  comparative  security  and  good 
order  enforced  by  the  pacha. — (We  have  gleaned  these  details  firom  the  different  works  of 
Burckhardt,  particularly  Irem  his  TVvwdSr  in  Arabia,  voL  i  pp.  1^-^100.) 

D^K^KS  are  artificial  basins  for  the  reception  of  ships*    The  term  has  been  auppoaed  bgp 
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\  to  be  derived  from  the  Gieek  4mu/uttUf  to  receive';  bat  it  is  obviously  no-otber  than  the 
Teutonic  eheh  originally  perhaps  derived  from  dekken,  to  cover,  enclose,  or  protect. 

Docke  are  of  2  aorta*- u'e/  and  dry.  Wet  <loeka  are  generally  conatmcted  with  gates  to 
ivtain  the  water»  8hips  are  admitted  at  high  water ;  and  the  g^tes  being  shut,  they  am 
kept  emietaatly  afloat.  A  dry  dock  is  intended  for  the  building,  repairing,  or  examination 
uf  ships.  The  ships  to  be  repaired  or  examined  are  admitted  hilo  it  at  high  water ;  and  the 
water  either  ebbs  out  with  the  receding  sea,  or  is  pumped  out  after  the  gates  are  shut. 

UiilUy  of  DocAvw— The  oonstruelioo  of  wet  docks  has  done  much  to  facilitate  and  promote 
nangation.  A  iaigo  vessel,  particulaiiy  if  loaded,  oould  not  be  allowed  to  come  to  the  ground, 
ec  to  lie  OB  the  beaoh,  without  sustaining  censiderabie  injury,  and  perhaps  being  destroyed  ; 
tiKi  evoi  the  smaller  daai  of  veasels  are  apt  to  be  strained,  and  iMherwise  hurt,  if  they  aie 
M  dry,  unices  the  ipround  be  very  soft.  Hence,  when  large  vessels  have  to  be  loaded  or 
unloaded  where  there  are  no  doeka,  and  where  the  water  elose  to  the  shore  or  quay  is  not 
oofficieni^  deep,  the  work  can  only  be  carried  on  during  a  particular  period  of  each  tide ;  it 
hnng  neoessaiy,  in  order  to  keep  the  vessel  afloat,  that  she  should  leave  the  shore  with  the 
ebbing  tide.  Attempts  have  sometimes  been  made  to  obviate  this  inconvenience,  by  run^ 
aing  jetties  or  piers  to  audi  a  distance  into  the  sea,  that  there  might  always  be  a  sufficient 
depth  of  water  at  their  heads ;  but  this  can  only  be  done  in  peculiar  situations ;  and  it  re-« 
qaitea  that  the  ahip*s  position  should  be  frequently  changed.  It  is  in^  most  cases,  too,  impos- 
aiUe  properly  -to  protect  the  cargoes  of  ships  loading  or  unloading  at  quays,  or  on  the  beach, 
frcHD  depredation.  Previeualy  to  the  construction  of  the  wet  docks  on  the  Thames,  the  pro* 
perty  annually  pillaged  from  ahipe  waa  estimated  to  amount  to  600^000iL  a  year,  though  this 
m  probeb^  ffluch  exaggerated. 

L  Docks  oh  tbk  Thamss. 


1.  Wett  India  Doekt. 

3.  Ijindsm  DodcM. 
d.  E(ut  India  Docia. 

4.  Si*  Katharines  Xhel^ 

II.  Lirtnroot  Docm,  Siiipvivo,  rre. 
Ill  Brtstoi  Docks,  SHTprivo,  ktg. 
IV.  Hv&i.  Docks,  Sbifftko,  btc. 

V.  Gooiii  DooKs,  SaipFiiro,  vre. 
VL  LsiTH  Docks,  Shippiho,  btc. 


6.  tandan  Port  DueB.-^Charges 
e«i  Account  tf  Lightt,  Pilotage, 
ifc  in  the  Thama^'''Shipping^ 
4«>  of  Ltndoiu 


I.  Docks  ok  thx  I^ames. 


It  u  singular  that,  notwUhatanding  the  obvious  utility  of  wet  docks,  and  the  vast  trade  c^ 
&e  metropolis,  there  was  no  establishment  of  this  sort  on  the  Thames  till  neariy  a  century 
after  e  wet  dock  had  been  constructed  at  laverpooL  The  inconvenience  arising  from  the 
ero«vded  state  of  the  river,  at  the  periods  when  fleets  of  merchantmen  were  accustomed  to 
arrive,  the  insufficient  accommodation  afforded  by  the  legal  quays  and  sufierance  wharfs,  the 
necessity  under  which  many  ships  were  placed  of  unloading  in  the  river  into  lighters,  and 
the  insecurity  and  loss  of  prO|ier^r  thence  arising,  had  been  long  felt  aa  almost  intolerable 
grievances;  but  so  powerful  was  the  opposition  to  any  change,  made  by  the  private  wharf- 
ingers and  others  interested  in  the  support  of  the  existing  order  of  thmgs,  that  it  was  not 
tSl  1793  that  a  plan  was  projected  for  making  wet  docks  for  the  port  of  London  ;  and  fl 
years  more  elapsed  before  the  act  for  the  construction  of  the  West  India  Docks  was  passed. 

1.  West  India  Docks. — ^These  were  the  first,  and  continue  to  be  the  most  extensive,  of  the 
great  warehousing  establiehmenta  Ibrmed  in  the  port  of  London.  Their  construction  com- 
menced in  February,  1800,  and  they  were  partially  opened  in  August,  1802.  They  stretch 
across  the  isthmus  joining  the  Isle  of  Dogs  to  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  Thames.  They  ori- 
ginally consisted  of  an  Import  and  £xport  Dock,  each  communicating,  by  means  of  locks,  with 
a  basin  of  5  or  6  acres  in  extent  at  the  end  next  Biackwall,  and  with  another  of  more  than  9 
acred  at  tlie  end  next  Limehouse ;  both  of  these  basins  communicate  with  the  Thames.  To 
these  works  the  West  India  Dock  Company  have  recently  added  the  South  Dock,  formerly 
the  City  Canal,  which  runs  parallel  to  thd  Export  Dock^.  This  canal  was  intended  to  faciJi* 
tate  navigation,  by  enabling  ships  to  avoid  the  cinmitons  course  round  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  It 
was,  however,  but  little  used  for  that  purpose^  and  is  now  appropriated  to  the  wood  trade,  for 
the  greater  accommodation  of  which,  a  pond  of  19  acres  has  been  recently  formed  on  the 
south  side  for  the  reception  of  bonded  timber.  The  Export  Dock,  or  that  appropriated  for 
ships  loading  outwards,  ia  about  870  yards  in  length,  by  13&  in  width ;  so  that  its  area  ie 
mar  25  acres:  the  North,  or  Import  Dock,  or  that  appropriated  for  ships  entering  to  dis- 
charge, is  of  the  same  length  as  the  Export  Dock,  and  166  yards  wide ;  so  that  it  contains 
nearly  30  acres..  The  South  Dpqki  ivhich  ie  appropriated  both  to  iaport  and  export  vessehi, 
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is  1,1S3  jards  kmg:,  witli  «n  entranced  to  the  lircr  at  eadi  cod ;  both  dw  lods,  as  well  i 
that  into  the  Blackwali  Basin,  being  45  feet  wide,  or  large  enoogh  to  admit  sbiiw  of  1^300 1 
bardeo.  At  the  highest  tides,  the  depth  of  water  in  the  docks  is  24 feet;  and  the  whole  will 
contain,  with  ease,  600  vessels  of  from  250  to  500  Urns.  The  sqwation  of  the  homewanl 
bound  ships,  which  is  of  the  otmoet  importanoe  for  preventing  plaoder,  and  giving  additional 
secoritj  to  the  revenoe  and  the  merchant,  waa»  Coir  the  first  time,  adopted  in  this  pwtahHA* 
roent  The  Import  and  Export  Docks  are  parallel  to  eaeli4ither,  being  divided  bjr  a  langa 
of  warehouses,  principally  appropriated  to  the  leoeplioa  of  mm,  brandy,  and  other  spiiitnoitt 
liquors.  There  are  smaller  waieboooes  and  sheds  on  the  quays  of  ths  Export  and  Sooth 
Docks,  ior  the  reception  of  goods  sent  down  fereipoilalioii.  The  warehouses  for  imported 
goods  are  on  the  four  quays  of  the  Import  Dock.  They  are  wdl  cootiived,  and  of  great 
extent,  being  calculated  to  contain  160,000  hhds.  of  sugar,  exclusive  of  coflee  aid  other  pro- 
duce. There  have  been  deposited,  at  the  same  time,  upon  the  quays^  under  the  sheds,  and 
in  the  warehouses  befonging  to  these  docks,  148,56S  hhds.  of  sugar,  70,875  casks  and 
433,648  bags  of  coffee,  85,158  puncheons  of  rum  and  pipes  of  Kadein  wine,  14^021  fogs  of 
mahogany,  21,350  tons  of  logwood,  dee.  The  whole  area  occupied  by  the  docks,  ware- 
houses, &C.  includes  about  295  acres ;  and  the  most  efTerlnal  frecantioBs  are  adoptoi  for 
the  prevention  of  fire  and  pilferingp 

This  spacious  and  magnificent  estabiishmenft  was  fonaed  by  nbscription,  die  prepet^ 
being  vested  in  the  West  India  Dock  Company,  the  afiaire  of  which  are  managed  1^  21  ^ 
rectors,  as  a  body  corporate.  The  right  of  voting  is  vested  in  fhoae  sharrhokkts  ODly  Hho 
hold  50QL  of  the  Company's  stock.    The  Company's  capital  is  1,S80,000£ 

The  West  India  Docks  have  proved  a  very  succttsful  undertaking,  and  have  been  highly 
beneficial  to  the  original  sharcliolders.  All  West  India  Ships  frequenting  the  Thames  wet* 
obliged  to  use  them  for  a  period  of  20  yean  firom  their  completion.  The  dividend  on  the 
Company's  stock  was  limited  to  10  per  cent;  and,  after  making  dividends  to  the  fufl 
amount,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  half  year,  they  had,  in  1810,  an  aoconiulated  iiind  of 
near  400,000^  But  they  then  diminished  their  charges,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  oommittee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  en  the  foreign  trade  of  the  oonntry,  so  as  to  give  the  tnde  using 
the  docks  the  benefit  of  the  surplus  fund,  which  was  to  be  reduced  to  100,000/.  before  the 
30th  of  Jsnuary,  1826.  Latterly  the  Company  have  been  obUged,  in  consequence  of  the 
competition  of  the  other  Companies,  to  make  further  reductions  of  dividoid.  It  nosr 
amounts  to  5/.  per  cent.    At  present,  the  Company's  rtock  aeUa  at  about  par. 

The  nearest  dock  gate  at  Limehouae  is  about  3  miles  firom  the  Exchange;  and  the  other, 
next  Blackwall,  about  |  a  mile  more.  This  distaooe  has  the  disadvantage  ojf  increasing  the 
expense  of  cartage,  and  of  being  inconvenient  to  the  merchante  and  othen  using  the  dodce. 
On  the  other  hand,  however^  ships  entering  the  West  India  Docks  avoid  aconsideraUe  ex- 
tent of  troublesoine,  if  not  dangerous,  navigation,  tiiat  most  be  undertaken  by  thoae  bound 
for  the  St  Katharine's  and  London  Docks. 

Cpntrhmna  fordmringmtat  4n  Oc  tTnt  Airfte  Dod».-iu 
alotort  all  docka  uid  taitoon,  a  Mriooi  «Til  b  CbH  fraw  IksfioHlut 
accuDa^tioa  of  mud,  and  the  oouHqucDt  ezpesM  of  prewrvins  tbe 
r  Jcptb  «r  water.    In 


SX^? 


r  prewrvinc  tbe 
niium  batlMa 


„  r  nhiiK  Bind  aad  aili  by  BHuaaf  tech- 

witrr.  dmifen,  ke^  aeenrdinc  £  local  drc«m(aiicea:  knt,  in  (he 
Wot  India IJocka,  the  evil  baa  bcca  cnlhvlv  ob%mttd  i  a  brief  afBtin 
of  the  naoiter  ia  wfaich  to  impoiianl  an  oqed  taaa  beai  •ccanpluh- 
•djmay  be  bath  iatensattag aad  niefuL 

The  waicrof  tbe  Thauoca  b  fntenllr  very  mnddr,  aad  wben  it 
ia  admitted  iolo  (be  badM  aad  dodu  ia  larse  qoaatiiioL  to  miaea 
tbe  water  k«(  bv  evaporsfioa,  leakanjjo^kiac  vaawb  ib  aad  out, 
ftc.  the  depoait  ■  very  fi«a(.  la  (he  Weat  laafa  Ihirk*,  the  acca- 
BHilatkn  of  nod,  fron  llUa  cauef,  waa  bmmI  eeaaideraMe  ia  tbe 
Kaatern  or  Blackwali  Baib ;  and  the  aaoaal  coal  of  deariac  oat  tbe 
Mmr  waa betweea SfiOOL aid  4,00«. 

Aad  jrct  tbe  pincMs  by  which  tfaat  beda  WMdaaved,  waa  arofcablf 
the  moat  eeoHomlcal  whieh  eouM  be  adoplad.  A  floatf  of  dredcer, 
of  the  emiJ  dcKriptioo,  nuaed  tba  mod,  which  waa  Ihivwa  lalo 
barftfl ;  aad  theae,  whea  loaded,  were  emptied  by  a  atatfanarr  ea- 

SiM!,  worhirf  aa  endlam  ebaia  of  buckela,  afaaiiar  to  thoae  oc  the 
vdfer.    Bat  the  field  where  tbe  nrnd  waa  depoalied  havinK  be 


(tdi,  a^Mlitknial  expeaae  waa  liMj  to  be  incaired  l»  ranovhif  the 
nwd  lo  a  greater  dbtaoce,  ao  that  the  avbjfct  called  Rir      ' 


nmre  attenlfam :  aad  the  Ktalt  will  ahew,  that  the  Conpaay  baveal 
laMlh  provided  the  ntnat  eSadual  naiady. 
All  fhe  gatet  of  the  Incka  poiat  hiwan!: 


the  level  of 

rl»er  riwa  .         . 

outer  lock  an  tfanwB open:  while  tba  cataa of  the  iwoleckaatthe 


wflKenl  oTthd  barfo  NBala  cioaed,  fhe  laSox  ftT»  tba  riivvodi 
m  be  ooaaidaraMe;  bat  whaa  (he  tide  haariMi  above  a*  level  af 
tfw  Import  and  Export  Docka,  thoae  fatea  <»o«ld  alao  be  thioeni 
opea.  aad  ihea  (he  n«er  woald  Sew  b  withcnaaMerable  fctw:  lbs 
muHdy  water  dieenkwriaic  (bat  of  the  dacto,  aal  ofcoarat  d^oduM 
theaiitarmadbeidinaa^peaaioa.  * 

Theae  Cada  ahewad  ibai  ihe  exclaaia»  of  thaiiear  atatir  waa  Ih* 
only  eflbetaal  care  iar  the  eril ;  bat  tbe  lea  or  waale  of  water  tto 

the  do  " '  -' 

face  11 


aqoaL  on  ao  avence,  to  Siadia  ever  the  whale  aoa^ 
n,  aBd  thia  Un  had  to  be  aapplied ;  aad  aot  o^rtbal, 
-  -* ^  -t  waa  oecaaaknr  at  aB  timaa  to  keep  the 

aa  ap  to  a  higher  poiat  than  thai  ta  whkh 

hifiiMtapriantidSr^ 


D  keep  the  rireraal,  it  waa 
rof  the  dock!  and  baaiaa 


loathaaoalhaUaerihel 


water  of  tl         

the  river  woeU  rheat  the  h 

Anerb^omabli 
fccring  thb  object  :- 

Tbe  C<Bapany%  apart  h 
ria  lay  below  high  water  laarfc,  aad  there  t 
Itinaed :  the  twn  a«t  ihebaaia  laeeiva  the  aralo-  fraan  iba  riric  bf 
a  cotvert  wiih  alaice^  v»hich  are  cbMai  aa  aooa  a*  they  aae  fiOed  } 
from  them  (he  water  b  pamped  by  aa  eogfate  of  96  bone  poww. 
after  bavmg  had  tima  to  depoait  the  Kit,  ialattaBelevaled  nMnahh 
frnm  whence  it  flnwa  by  a  coadait  bito  the  baua,  aad  (heaee  iato  tb* 
dock,  aad  ihve  (he  IrWaflhe  whole  «  kept  ap  to  the  highfat  pMHl 
which  caa  be  deyead,  aad  the  river  Tbamaa  with  iti  mod  ■  m 
hmier  admitted. 

The  great  body  of  wmln>  b  (hedntta  la  Omacoaetoady  BiaiatiiBcL 
and  b  at  all  ihiica  dear  aad  a  war*,  and  ao  m«d  will  hmciflcr  he  dfr 
pcailad :  great  idvaatage  ariaaa,  faowevct,  baaa  (he  dmifh  at  «al<& 
which  n  jtraaerved  from  flwcioaliag  with  tbe  leval  of  (he  aaap  tad 


npraaervat 

apriDff  tidM,  aa  (he  deepear  ladea  ahipcaa  at  all  til 
-Iha  depib  (hroi«hmit  bei^  fhNB  S  to  «  bet. 


a  hatiaaapeelid 


Bulbs  asd  RiouLATioas  to  as  ossesvaD,  avd  RAras  to  b*  paid,  by  ths  Sbippiso  ntc^unmae 

Tea  Wastr  laniA  Docks. 

RiTLKs  AKB  Ordebs  to  be'observed  by  Masten,  Pilots,  and  other  Pstvom  havlnt  the  CharKc  of  Ships, 

VeiseU,  U|{hter»,  or  Craft,  coming  into,  lying  fai,  and  going  ontof,  ti»e  West  India  Docks,  piirsoant 

to  Act  1  tL  2  Will.  4.  c.  («. 

7^«  Catnpanv*M  Moorin^n  — Th«  moortnss  fn  the  river,  within  900  yards  of  pach  of  the  eiHmoeet  at 
RIackwnll,  and  that  itito  Mmttbouae  Raatn,  and  wtitatn  IM  yard*  (if  the  Lin>ehouae  entrance  of  the 
South  D<H:k,  are  reserved  for  Uie  exclnaive  aae  of  veasels  enteriag  into,  or  which  liave  recenily  come 
out  of,  the  docks. 

Every  master  or  person  In  eharge  of  anv  ship,  lighter,  barge,  boat,  or  other  vessel,  of  any  descrf fw. 
Uin  wbstsosver,  lying  wttlUii  tks  absts  dlstsnso,  dull  iasMdlslsly  teaiovs  ths  smm,  wksn  fsqalrntf 
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V7  tbe  dock  mMten  or  th«ir  atiiitmiu.  Penaltx  (U,'  for  every  hour  which  luch  vefliel  in&y 
remain. 

Pilots  tbftU  not  attempt  to  place  ibipa  Inside  the  buoyt,  If  other  ships  have  previously  brought  up, 
but  shall  bring  them  to  their  berths  in  due  succession  on  tbe  outside,  unless  they  siiall  be  ezpres«Iy 
ordered  by  tbe  dock  master  to  take  a  berth  inside  the  tier  for  the  convenienre  of  docking. 

All  qprties  creating  obstructions  will  bo  prosecuted,  and  the  penalties  will  be  rigidly  eni^irced. 

FatseU  ahout  to  tmttr  tkt  Docks,  S^c.  Sifvals.—Tne  red  flag  un  the  flag-staff  at  the  entrance  is  the 
Signal  for  ships  to  prepare.  A  Mas  flag  will  be  kept  flying  the  whole  time  proper  for  docking ;  when 
the  tide  has  reached  liigh  water  mark,  that  flag  will  be  struck,  after  which  no  ship  can  be  taken  in. 

T>eelarBti»u  Book. — When  ships  have  brouffht  up  properly  at  the  moorings,  an  officer  will  deliver 
the  Coaipany*s  regulations,  and  the  commander  or  pilot  or  every  vessel  exceeding  100  tons  uiusl  cer- 
tify in  the  Declaration  Book  her  draught  of  water ;  that  she  is  provided  with  all  necessary  and  sufTi- 
•ient  warps,  ropes,  and  tackle,  to  remove  and  moor  her  lo  safety ;  and  that  her  anchors  are  (ur  shall 
be  before  leaving  the  inoorioga)  io  aecured  and  stowed  as  not  to  endanger  the  works,  tbe  sliips 
therein,  or  the  vessel  herself. 

Prtparing  Skip^  for  Jldmution.^^verf  master  or  pilot,  in  charge  of  p.  ship,  should  lose  no  time  in 
making  the  fbllowing  preparations,  viz.  her  anchors  tp  be  properly  secured  and  stowed ;  her  sails  all 
furled;  all  quarter  boats  lowered  down,  guns  unloaded,  gumiowder  put  out,  fires  extinguished,  and 
iUch  other  precautions  taken  as  the  duck  master  may  direct :  when  these  preparations  are  completed, 
a  flag  must  be  hoisted  at  tbe  fore,  as  a  signal  that  the  ship  is  ready.  ^ 

All  ships  are  required  to  send  down  top-gallant  yards  and  strike  top-gallant  roasts,  and  to  have 
their  jib  and  miacen  booms  rigged  close  in,  bomkins,  martingalea,  and  nil  out-riggers  unshipped,  if  titne 
will  permit,  and  at  all  events  immediately  after  entering.  Vessels  will,  however,  be  exempted  from 
Striking  lower  yards  and  top-masts,  upon  tbe  master  certifying  that  tbe  same  may  be  safely  dispensed 
with,  and  engaging  to  be  answerable  for  all  consequences ;  but  before  being  placed  at  the  quay,  iho 
yards  must  be  topped  well  up,  and  the  yard-arms  laabed  close  in  to  the  rigging. 

Doekinf  Tieket$  and  Order  of  Admisnan— In  fixing  the  order  of  admissiun,  and  issuing  the  docking 
tickets,  regard  will  be  had  to  the  state  of  the  tides,  and  the  size  and  draught  of  water  of  each  vessel,  as 
wen  as  the  time  of  arrival :  the  largest  ships  must  necessarily  be  taken  in  wheo  tbe  tides  are  highest, 
although  they  may  have  arrived  subsequent  to  smaller  vessels.  leaded  vessels  must  always  have 
the  preference  over  light  ships. 

No  ship  can  be  admitted,  if  neither  the  master  nor  pilot  are  on  board. 

The  docking  ticket  will  only  remain  in  force  for  the  tide  for  which  it  is  granted. 

At  the  proper  time  for  the  admission  of  each  ship,  notice  will  be  given  by  hoisting  her  ticket  num- 
ber at  the  pier  head,  provided  she  has  made  tbe  signal  for  being  properly  prepared. 

If  any  vessel  shall  attempt  to  gain  admittance  before  her  number  is  hoisted,  tbe  owners,  and  the 
naster,  pilot,  or  other  person  in  charge,  must  be  responsibla  for  all  consequences  of  such  misconduct. 

Entoring. — When  a  ship*s  number  is  hoisted,  she  must  drop  up  to  the  entrance,  and  have  good  and 
■uficient  warps  ready  to  send  to  each  pier,  when  ordered  by  the  dock  masters.  If  the  ship  shall  not 
■o  come  to  the  entrance,  she  shall  forfeit  her  turn. 

When  within  the  piers,  proper  ropes  will  be  sent  on  board  to  guide  and  check  the  vessel  through  the 
lock :  the  master  and  pilot  will  be  held  responsible  for  making  tnese,  as  well  as  the  ship's  warps,  pro- 
perly fast  on  board :  the  vessel  must  be  hauled  ahead  by  her  own  warps,  and  they  are  on  no  account 
to  be  cast  off,  unless  ordered  bv  the  dock  master,  until  the  ship  Is  In  the  basin. 

Svery  pilot  must  bring  his  boat  into  the  baaiu,  or  South  Dock,  as  it  is  a  most  essentUtl  part  of  hk 
duty  to  moor  tbe  ship. 

The  owners  must  be  answerable  for  all  shins*  bo«ts,  and  none  can  be  admitted  into  the  Import  Dock 
except  such  as  are  conveniently  stowed  on  deck.    AH  other  boats  must  be  sent  out  of  the  docks. 

The  boats  ofships  in  the  South  Dock  which  cannot  be  securely  stowed  on  deck,  must  be  hauled  up 
on  the  north  bank,  or  aecured  afloat  In  auch  manner  as  the  dock  master  may  direct,  after  the  ship  is 
moored.  Ships,  however,  which  are  not  lying  at  a  Jetty,  will  be  allowed  to  employ  1  boat  during  the 
legal  hours  of  business,  which  boat  must  be  chained  by  the  Company's  oflicers  to  the  north  bank  as 
aooQ  aa  that  time  has  expired. 

Any  boats  found  afloat  In  any  of  the  docks  or  basins,  contrary  to  these  regulations,  will  be  removed 
by  tbe  dock  master,  and  will  be  detained  until  the  charges  occasioned  by  such  removal  shall  be  paid. 

The  hauhes  of  all  loaded  ships  are  to  be  locked  down,  and  the  keys  delivered  to  the  officer  appointed 
to  receive  the  same. 

Import  Dock,— No  person  whatever  can  be  allowed  to  remain  In  this  dock  after  the  establlslied 
honrs  of  business :  nor  can  any  person  be  permitted  to  have  access  to  vessels  therein,  excepting  the 
owner,  master,  or  chief  officer,  without  a  pass. 

Passes  win  be  given  on  the  application  of  the  captain  or  chief  mate,  to  admit  the  ship's  apprentices, 
or  other  persons,  to  prepare  the  ship  for  discharging,  or  to  do  any  other  work  which  may  be  unavoid- 
ably necessary;  but,  to  prevent  the  abuses  which  sometimes  occur,  it  Is  strongly  recommended  that 
the  Company's  laliourers  be  employed. 

Ships  (iweAar^a^.— Previously  to  any  ■hip  being  quayed,  the  decks  must  be  cleared,  and  every  thing 
prepared  to  begin  working  out  tne  cargo.  If,  through  want  of  proper  tackle,  or  any  neglect,  a  ship  be 
Bot  In  readiness  to  take  her  turn,  another  will  be  quayed  in  the  mean  time. 

It  is  desirable  that  all  baggage  or  presents  should  be  sent,  as  proniptlv  as  possllde,  to  the  Company's 
bagfrage  warehouse,  where  an  authority  from  the  master  for  the  delivery  thereof  roust  be  lodged. 
Master*  are  particularly  cautioned  against  signing  such  authorities  in  blank,  or  allowing  thenirelves 
to  be  Influenced  by  the  importunity  of  brokers ;  and  It  is  most  desirabln  that  one  agent  only  should  be 
appointed  for  each  ship. 

Packages  of  bullion  or  specie  (whether  cargo  or  private  property)  must  be  delivered  by  the  captain 
under  his  own  responsibility,  unless  ft-om  their  being  liable  to  examination  or  other  circunisiance  he 
may  be  desirous  of  placing  the  same  in  the  Company's  charge,  in  which  case  such  packages  or  any 
other  of  considerable  value*  should  be  particularly  specifled,  and,  if  bitis  of  Indlug  have  been  granted 
for  them.  Inserted  in  the  regular  manifest  of  the  ship.  'I  he  delivery  of  goods  ovcrvide  will  also  re«t 
with  the  master,  and  he  must  take  such  steps  as  be  may  think  necessary  to  protect  his  owners  in 
respect  to  their  freight. 

An  oflScer  of  the  revenue  is  authorised  to  forward  all  despatches  for  the  departments  of  government  { 
packHs  so  addressed  wlli  therefore  be  delivered  into  his  charge,  unless  tbe  Company  receive  express 
directions  to  the  contrary. 

When  a  ship  is  finally  discharged  and  moored  In  the  Export  Dock,  or  either  of  the  basins,  for  the 
purpose  of  gomg  out  to  |he  river,  all  the  services  provided  for  In  tbe  Import  rate  are  completed. 

For  the  more  expeditious  discharge  of  vessels,  or  despatch  in  reloading,  everv  assistance  will  b« 

Sivcn  In  clearing  the  decks,  or  stiffening  th'un ;  coopering  watering  casks,  and  shipping  them,  when 
fled  {  clearing  the  bold  after  discharge ;  shipping  and  stowing  the  outward  cargo,  under  the  directions 
of  the  ahip's  oflicers;  and  any  other  services  which  can  be  reasonably  required.— Should  the  Corn- 
pan  /'s  movable  machinery  be  desired.  It  will  be  lent  Qpon  applicaiioD  to  the  principal  dock  master  — 
The  folk>«tlng  charges  wlU  be  made  for  sueh  •evvicea  t— 
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Two  toon,  and  mder  5  tiNW        ■  •  •   1   ft 

(and  not  l«H  thu  I  Ion  tv  br  chaiscd.) 
ichaacry  l«ai,  each  Jla«r  «id)  hi  cev,  ptt 

d9f •  -W  • 

Tbe  uwoT  tlM  floatiac  Mifiw  Ibr  wachioK  i^^  iwriirtwc 
tbeatteBduMof  tlwaMatBdttivci  p«r<L<T  ,  •  29  t 

OtiKi  Miks  tbM  1  <Ur  lo  be  cbu^) 


Par  Ubouran  hired  to  work  under  tbe  <)irec1iam  of  tbe  oom- 
mavliaK  officer  of  ibe  ibip,  eub  nun  per  ^r,  of  the  nga- 

(aadiutlceitbuiMdiytvbediirsBd.    OfwmflMiritt 
be  (Jttiio4  in  proporiioa.) 
JLrt idee  ioeded,  ihipp»l,  or  ttruck  down  by  the  dock  ena« 
<"'  jifVera,  under  2  lou,  pcrloa-  •  •  ^lO 

Conditiotu  to  be  ohaerved  fry  8klp»  taking  H  C»rgoe$  from  the  Jwtport  Warehoiuee.—l.  The  taklnf  tht 
9hlp  in  and  out  of  dock,  to  and  ftota  the  quay,  to  be  perfonned  by  the  macter  and  crew,  at  directed  by 
the  dock  masters. 

2.  The  goods  to  be  Uken  f^om  the  sllngt,  and  to  be  Mowed  away  by  tbe  crew,  under  tbe  orders  of 
tbe  mauler. 

3.  If  a  sufficient  crew  be  net  on  board  to  recelre  and  stow  away  the  foods  as  delivered,  or  to  trans- 
port the  vessel,  a  further  number  of  men  shall  be  provided  by  the  Cempsny,  at  the  charge  of  3e.  td.  pec 
man  per  day,  to  work  under  the  direction  and  responsibility  of  the  master  and  his  officers. 

4.  The  vessel  to  be  hauled  into  the  basin  or  Export  DockaAer  the  usual  hours  of  business,  by  her 
own  officers  and  crew,  and  to  continue  in  thoir  charge. 

Shi|>s,  from  the  Export  or  South  Docks,  will  be  allowed  to  go  Into  the  Import  Dock  to  toad,  whboot 
any  addition  to  the  rate  to  which  they  may  be  liable  for  the  use  of  the  docks. 

Goods  sent  by  land  carriage  will  be  shipped  in  either  of  the  docks,  on  payment  of  the  usual  charges. 

To  prevent  delay  in  loading  export  vessels,  the  shippers  should  nay  up  the  rent  end  charges  upon 
the  goods ;  or  where  the  amount  cannot  be  aicertaineu  without  weigUisf ,  ^c,  make  a  deposit  to  cover 
the  same. 

Expart  and  South  Doelu.—Xn  vessels  entering  or  lyhig  la  these  docks  are  in  charge  of  the  masteiy 
and  owners ;  and  it  is  the  dutv  of  the  pilots,  or  officers  and  crews,  to  transport  their  respective  Tes- 
selB,  under  their  own  responsibility ,  as  directed  by  the  dock  master,  to  or  from  the  river,  aud  to  or 
from  any  pnrt  of  the  docks  or  basins. 

Light  ships  on  entering  fVom  tbe  river  must  be  provided  with  suffleietit  hands  to  dock  and  transport 
them,  and  should  move  in  due  time  Into  the  dock;  otherwbc  they  whl  be  removed  by  tbe  dock  master, 
and  the  owners  charied  with  the  expense. 

Vessels  discharged  of  their  inward  cargoes  by  the  Company  in  these  docks  will  be  regarded  at  pri- 
vileged ships,  and  all  transporting  wiihlo  the  docks  will  be  performed  by  the  dock  Oiasier,  assisted  hf 
the  crew,  gratuitously  t  but  unless  there  are  sufficient  crew  ou  board  to  assist  in  transporting  the  out- 
ward-bound ships,  they  will  not  be  moved. 

Whenever  assistance  is  required  by  other  Vessels,  tt  wilt  be  AinUshed  by  tbe  dock  master  on  tW 
following  terms :  viz.— 

Aboat  with  warpandShande     -  .  *    10s.  0^. 

—  and  4  bands      .  ^  -    15s.  9U. 

And  for  every  additional  hand  employed,  either  on  board  or  In  tbe  boats,  Orf.  per  hour. 

The  wariw  are  only  lent  in  aid  of  the  ship's  warps. 

Ships  taking  In  cargoes  wHl  be  moored  at  the  quays  In  due  rouilou.  Light  ships  not  taking  in  goods 
•hall  be  moored  In  either  of  the  docks  or  basins,  as  the  dock  masters  may  juUge  convenient. 

While  ships  are  Iving  at,  or  movhsg  to  or  from  the  qqay,  all  out-riggers  should  be  got  in  and  ncd« 
■nug;  and  sails  are  by  no  means  to  be  loose  while  «o  moving. 

No  ship  must  be  removed  fVom  her  berth  without  notice  being  given  to  the  dock  oitster,  and  his 
assent  as  to  the  time  of  removal  being  obtained. 

Craft  mnst  be  fastened  to  the  ships  fVom  which  they  are  receiving,  or  to  which  they  may  be  deliver- 
ing goods :  the  charge  upon  craft  which  shall  not  be  bon&Ue  so  engaged,  will  be  the  same  as  the  rent 
uDon  sloops  and  craft  coastwise,  and,  as  usual,  not  less  than  1  Week's  rent  will  be  charged.  To  ob' 
vtate  any  doubt  as  to  the  time  for  which  they  may  be  fairly  enthled  to  exemption,  t4  houra  will  be  al- 
lowed, from  the  time  of  entering  the  dock,  for  receiving  goods,  and  ^  houn  after  being  loaded  or  dis- 
charged, for  going  out  of  the  docks. 

Convenient  receptacles  on  tbe  quays  and  crafl  are  provided,  wherein  alt  dost,  a»hes,  Ac.  are  to  be 
deposited,  and  which  shall  be  cleared  bv  the  persons  appointed  by  the  Company,  and  by  no  one  else. 

No  vessel  shall  be  permitted  to  take  In  ballast  after  daylight  or  before  daybreak. 

Ships'  provisions  or  stores  cannot  be  permitted  to  pass  the  gates  without  an  order  signed  by  the 
captain  or  owner. 

No  repair  or  caulking  can  be  permitted  without  ttie  speciat  permission  of  the  court  of  directors,  to 
whom  application  should  he  made  through  the  principal  dock  master. 

The  yertiM.— Ships  landing  cargoes  in  tlie  South  Dock,  or  taking  in  goods  by  land,  shall  have  the 
preferahlR  nse  of  the  Jetties. 

Sliipn  which  are  fitting  out,  but  liave  not  commenced  loading,  shall  be  accommodated  asfhraa 
possible ;  but  such  ships  must  be  removed  to  make  room  for  vessels  about  to  discbarge  or  take  tit 
cargo  by  land. 

In  other  respects,  preference  will  be  given  to  ships  Intended  for  sale,  over  those  which  are  merely 
lying  up ;  and  as  between  ships  which  ate  similarly  circumsUnced,  the  priority  of  their  entering  the 
dock  shall  determine  the  preference. 

The  captains  or  commandinx  officers  of  ships  are  cautioned  to  be  attentive  and  care/Ul  to  tK>om  ofT 
when  the  ship  is  fast  loading  clown  iu  the  water,  or  on  the  approach  of  neap  tides. 

Fire  and  Cast/if.— Vessels  In  these  docks  shall  be  considered  as  forming  S  classes:  viz-' 

I.  Vessels  actually  disrharg ing,  having  their  crews  on  hoard,  or  loading  outwards. 

II.  Vessels  rigging  or  Atting  out,  but  which  shall  uot  have  commenced  taking  In  goods. 

III.  Vessel*  for  sale  or  lying  up. 

To  each  of  thece  classes  special  licences  wUI  be  granted. 

Every  such  licence  will  express  the  place  In  which  fire  may  be  kept,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  may  be  u«ed :  upon  the  slightest  tniVingement  of  the  conditions,  the  penalty  prescribed  by 
law  will  be  rigidly  enfnrred. 

Every  application  for  a  licence  must  be  made  by  the  master  or  owner,  specifying  the  names  and  ca- 
pacity of  the  persons  in  ciiarge  of  the  ship,  and  engaging  to  he  responsible  fur  their  attention  to  Iho 
regiilitions. 

Opening  andehuttinf  the  Oates.^The  fates  of  the  Export  and  South  BtKin  will  be  opened  at  0  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  shut  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  from  the  first  of  March  to  ths  10th  of  November; 
.and,  fr(un  the  11th  of  November  tu  the  last  day  of  February,  opened  at  8  In  the  morning  and  shut  at 
7  in  the  evening. 

Captains  and  mates  may  l»e  f\irnished  wHh  tickets  upon  applying  at  the  police  office,  at  the  Import 
Dock,  which  will  entitle  them  to  admission  till  0  o'clock,  r.  m.,  but  no  person  whatever  can  l»e  allowed 
to  go  out  after  the  hour  for  closing  the  gates. 

f^essets  aboHi  to  leave  the  Dorks.^Expon  vessels  should  be  hauled  out  in  rUfficient  time  to  be  at  tho 
Bivrr  Loek«,  at  Blackwall,  at  low  water;  to  prevent  the  Inconvenience  Of  hauling  down  tlie  Black-. 
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wmD  Bado  or  Booth  Doek  during  tbe  time  that  other  ▼enels  arc  requiring  admission,  which  must  have 
the  preference. 

Vemels  can  only  be  let  out  after  high  water,  upon  the  epeehil  request  of  the  officers  in  charge  of 
them. 

Bhtps  going  into  the  riTer  must  use  their  own  ropes,  as  they  are  out  of  the  dock  maiter*s  charge 
when  dear  of  the  oaier  gates. 

MoncBu^Two  tme  copies  of  the  manifest  of  the  cargo  must  be  dellven^d  into  the  General  Office, 
at  the  West  India  Doek  House,  wit htai  19  hours  aAer  every  vessel  shall  enter  tbe  docks,  <-r  after 
the  cargo  ehall  have  l>e«tt  reported  at  the  Ooetom^house,  which  shall  first  happen.  Penalty  for  refusal 
or  neglect,  any  sum  not  ezceediofl  5i.~-^i  &  S  fViU.  4.  c.  9S.  $  84.)    • 

No  manifesto  will  be  required  for  ships  discharging  by  their  own  crewv. 

No  sidps  can  receive  their  rotation,  or  be  allowed  to  break  bulk  until  their  cargoes  are  duly  entered ; 
and  such  cargoes  will  be  landed  in  due  succession,  according  lo  the  strict  order  iu  which  the  manifests 
ere  deUvered  and  entriee  completed. 

If  Bvsh  manifest,  or  bill  of  lading,  or  copy,  sbaH  he  (hhe ;  or  If  any  bill  of  lading  be  uttered  by  any 

,  Biaeler,  and  the  g«>od8  expreosed  therein  shall  not  have  been  honAfde  shipped  on  bonrd  such  ship ;  or 

If  any  bill  of  lading  uttered  or  produced  by  any  master  shall  not  imve  been  signed  by  him  ;   or  any 

soeh  copy  shall  not  hftve  been  received  or  made  by  him  previously  ro  his  leaving  thn  jilare  where  the 

fOfids  eipressed  in  such  bill  of  lading  .or  copy,  were  shipped ;  penalty  100/.— (3  &  4  tViU.  4.  c.  52.  H 11.) 

Heurwof  JhttmiMmM  are,  ftora  the  lOth  of  May  to  the  0th  of  November  inclusive,  H  in  the  morning 
to  4  in  tho  afternoon  \  Ttfjm  the  lOih  of  November  to  the  Vlh  of  May  inclusive,  9  in  the  morulng  to  i 
In  the  afternoon  {  and  there  is  to  be  no  iuteniiission  of  business  during  these  hnurs. 

Ho  holidays  are  to  be  kept,  except  Bundays,  Chrisimas'day,  Good  Friday,  fkst  days  appointed  by 
roval  proclamatloQ,  and  the  King's  or  (lneen*s  birthdays. 

in  alt  planes  not  specided  or  provided  for  In  theforegriing  rules  and  orders,  application  must  be  made 
lo  the  principal  dock  niUMier.  CnAnLBS  C.  Parish,  Principal  Dock  Master. 

The  foregoing  regulaiious  approved  and  confirmed  by  tho  Court  of  Directors  of  tbe  West  India 
|>ock  Company.  H.  Lonolah  ds,  Secretary. 

yfe%\  India  Dock  House,  8emembcr  34th,  1833. 

JV*.  ff.— Ships  entering  the  West  India  Dixks  are  permitted  to  retain  their  crews  on  board,  when 
tequired  by  the  owners;  and  the  directors  have  fitted  up  the  ship  Waterloo,  in  the  South  Dock,  for 
the  accommodation  of  Junior  officers  and  apprentices,  while  their  ships  are  discharging  their  cargoes 
In  the  Import  Dock. 

The  captains,  officers,  and  crews  of  ships  kre  requested  not  to  give  either  wine,  spirits,  or  grog,  to 
the  servants  of  the  Company,  as,  by  so  doing,  they  expose  them  to  the  certain  and  immediate  forfeit- 
ure of  their  situations. 

No  r^e,  perquisite,  or  reward  of  anv  kind  or  denomtnatlon  whatsoever,  Is  to  be  taken  by  the  Com- 
pany's officers,  or  any  persons  who  shall  be  employed  in  the  service  of  tbe  Cumpany,  for  any  act  dona 
within  the  docks.    Penalty,  fiwfeiture  of  the  sum  taken,  and  any  sum  not  exceeding  5{.  for  each 
offence. 
D*ek  JZtflst.^lniMrl  rstsefs,  vken  MteHrgU  »y  r  .  .      .  .  ••  d: 

ik«  Cffnipony.  including  docking,  mooring,  and 


removing  within  the  docks  until  discharged, 
t^lps*  cooperage  or  mendhig,  vtd  the  use  of  the 
docks,  if  (Vom  Hamburgh  or  the  Mediterranean, 
tfbr  ft  weeks  from  the  date  of  entrance ;  if  from 
any  other  port  or  place,  Ibr  4  weeks  ftom  tha 
floal  discbarge ;  via. 

FwTMnc. 

Bkia  Ufa  Mdislf.  aria  ptfl,  wiUt  hqsbH'i  arf  licrai 

of  Mcur  or  osalSHM  'Aft 

lal0s«DUnlf,  or  in  put,  witk  cbMti  «r  Sapr  abofS 

Mlitdj,  wMk  «bMii  aaicp  »ewt,  or  bags  af  Mlpr,  cof* 
Ara.  iplrita,  wfoi,  Ina,  eoppvr,  bian,  Iwwl,  tnMer, 
or  otbv  BMial,  ia  i^iga,  bin,  rada,  pUtai,  or  uvShr 
peni,  rica,  or  o(ta«r  (oodi,  foaeapt  ail,  talloar,  or 
iMlmJ  fmdkaA  in  faalM,  U(i,  mmm,  oAm,  cmh, 
rbotii,  ar  wnllv  paekaps,  or  wood  ia  plaoki  or  hil* 
IoIb^  nch  as  4|fa  wood,  tatrca,  tei  •    t    6 

laJaa  aridrelr  or  in  pait,  wt:b  aalwpttif,  tivbar,  ar 
ottMT  wooJ  in  log!      .  -  •  .  •   g   e 

aotirdf  wiih  heBp,or  aatlrdyor  ia  pattwltb  (oodtla 
Mk It 

klaa  aHfatl^ar  ia  part  wHh  lobaceo  or  oil,  not  l» 
riadi^i  Aip'k  coaponi«i  >    I    • 

aniMy  with  tdiow,  not  inelndiacditiAooopeniga    •    1    • 

tadaa  Mlirelj  wMi  mxxtA  nrpia  of  hcmpud  talloir, 
ar  ailMi,  Mt  ladiaiiac  ■hip't  eoop«H«  >  via. 

kSaaaMHap  w  I^m  cwf\p(4 
Bolto  aacaod  Iha  n^mUm 


Pnravarytoaarhanp      •  %  t>1 

HOT  avaqr  tai  of  taltov  or        > 

adwa        •         •         -   1    9) 


port,  oulMda  1 
UilBal,  with  c 


nips  WtU  UMn  fnm  Kurvf,  er  fks  JVbtUk 
rkan  Celaniu,  whmt  ihehar^  bfths  Comp^nv, 
Including  docking,  mooring,  and  removing  witn- 
Ib  the  docks,  until  dtoeharc^ ;  nnloading  the 
cargoes,  and  the  use  of  the  docks  for  any  period 
Bot  exceedtog  4  weeks  tnm  the  date  of  the  final 
diseharge. 

ffW'SBe.Nifc 

UISBasHi«lr«'(ftdBah.plaBki.ilav«i,orwoo4iiibinfita      I    • 
pifadpaUfwlft  ditto,  airibriaglB(baid  wood  or  piaa 

Table  fob  in^ownn  Goobb. 

7%4  PWsM  J^bCs  iacludea  an  ^xpenMs  for  landing,  whar^e,  wtsiihiBf ,  or  ganging  at  landing,  cooper- 
ing; markinv,  sampling,  housing,  weix hini  tnr  actaal  delivery,  and  delivering ;  furnishing  landing  and 
4let|vef  y  welahu  or  gauges,  surveying  and  furnisbiBg  certiAcates  of  damage,  and  rent  for  13  weeka 
f^Bi  the  d«te  of  the  ship^s  commencement  of  discharge. 

Thia  rate  will  be  charged  on  all  Koods  imported  l^om  the^Gatt  er  Weal  Indlee,  the  Maurltlns,  Mexico, 
•r  4ouih  Ajneriea«  and  upon  wood,  spirits,  or  wine,  and  tobacco, from  whatever  |4aee  of  imporution, 
■Bleai  BoHet  be  glvBB  by  thn  impoitats,  of  their  desire  to  have  then  placed  under  the  landing  rate,  oi 


embarcfcroraryloadorbwl , 

6tf.  iovddiiioii)  .  .  .  .    I    • 

UdneotiraljwiUt  bard  wood  Off  piBotiariMr  'SO 

8kip9  4ueHrg€d  in  Otktr  «/  the  Docki  or  Bating 
b^  tJuir  men  Crmpm^  the  expense  of  docking 
mooring,  uBBMOrlng,  aad  removing,  not  in- 
cluded. 

PHrTterai, 

r^r  ttw  on  «r  fhadocki  far  airymclod  not  azeeedinf,  if  rram 
Um  MfdhamncH,  6  wcefc^  Tfoa  ocber  pom  or  plasea 
4  treekf^rrom  (liedateoroetraDca   •  -    0   g 

^  ~*^  '  i  in  Ibe  Unilad  KincdoRkor  Bnsopaan 

Batrtc,  botwMB  tba  North  Capeand 
Ma  for  timos  ■hrpaiest,  Cor  dotivcrj  ea 
Doaia  mpa,  or  kit  landior  in  aillter  dock  (escapt  wboa 
wood  laden),  not  ivmainiaf  be^Md,  if  fitMB  HuDMusb,  6 
wetlx  if  from  any  oU)ar  port  or  placa,  4  araalu,  froa  Uia 
data  of  cniranca  •  .ea 

SIdoh  and  craft  coaBwii 
■bipi a»d vmda with            _               .     _    .     ,_ 
ranaidnir  bryoad  I  wo«k 0   8 

▼owl*  aadralj  cnra  ladan  (in  Jiaa  of  tovago  nda),  of  tOO 

lmaBdu|nr«rdi,oadl 81    0 

tJnder  100  lono,  each 10   « 

Rent  lo  oomaiMoa  sftar  I  dear  day  from  anal  dixharKa. 
VaoKh  two  tfaiidt  ladon  with  com.  will  be  charged  tha  aaaal  tas> 

safa  latai  is  proportloB  la  tba  olhar  pail  of  Ibair  caigees. 

Fsassis  nOMng  U  toad  frmn  tkt  Jmptrt  Wai^ 
kauttt&nlf, 

Pwtosfla 
Cr.wLibippa4. 

rW>tb»waflrfliaioelfar1w«k     •  -Of 

Light  r§M$l»^  the  expense  of  docking,  moorloib 

unmooring,  aad  remoyiag,  not  Included. 

Par  ton  ra^ 

N«lh«»ia|dlMliaitedladtbflf  oTdwdoAs  faranyparfod 
■a(«se5dlH4waaiikMiftedaleorcMac   •  •   0   f 

J>oekRint 

Porr— nMayaaartb»Bariadatpadgad,pw-wwfc  •  •  e  I 
Vencb  wliM  r»«atcr  atlcr  bavii«  baeg  <ml  lor  ra|«  ir,  will  ba 

allowed  UMlr  prirHflfa  wfUtoat  rackoalsf  tba  time  tbey  ramaiMd 
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tlielr  Intention  to  remove  tbem  witbont  hnutlnr  or  piling.    If  tuch  notice  Ib  given  befbre  1 
piling,  the  rate  in  the  second  column  will  lie  diecharged. 

T^e  Landing  Rate  includes  landing,  wharfage,  and  bousing,  or  deUverlng  from  the  quay,  and  fnmiab- 
Ing  landing  accounts. 

This  nite  will  attach  to  all  other  merchandlee  than  as  abore  specifled,  which  may  be  bnported ;  to 
East  India  cotton,  to  hides  and  skins,  hair,  horns  and  tips,  to  manufactures  returned,  and  to  everf 
description  of  goods  relanded,  or  removed  in  bond  or  coastwise  into  the  dock,  unless  the  importer* 
signify  tlielr  wish  that  they  should  be  warehoused  under  the  prime  or  consolidated  ratea. 

The  Rates  for  Unhoutinjf  and  Loadings  or  UiUoadiitg  ^d  Houting^  when  not  otherwise  •pecilled,  tre 
each  one  third  of  the  lanning  nte ;  and  that  for  unhoualng,wbarflige,and  shipping,  is  the  whole  rale, 
as  stated  in  the  second  column.  When  the  prime  rate  baa  not  been  paid,  those  charges  will  be  made, 
together  with  reasonable  charges  for  coopering,  sampUng,  and  other  operations  contingent  on 
housing. 

The  Charges  for  H^eigking  and  Reh^kHng  are  each  one  third  of  the  rale  in  the  second  column.  Fdr 
repiling  or  weighing  wood,  one  fourth  of  tbai  raite  is  charged. 

Ooode  gold  from  the  Landing  Seo/s.  or  not  intended  to  be  wareboneed,  will  be  allowed  4cle«r  dayi 
from  the  final  weighing  of  the  parcel  for  removal;  indefbult  of  wblcb,  they  will  be  hottsed  or  pUad. 
If  intended  fur  Immediate  trana-sbipment,  ihey  may  remain  on  the  quay,  sul^ect  to  tlie  same  regula* 
tlons  as  goods  prepared  for  shipment,  payin|[  rent  aa  if  bouaed  at  landing. 

Warehonse  Reniy  on  goods  to  which  the  prime  rate  does  not  atuch,  will  be  charged  frown  the  date  of 
the  ship's  breaking  bulk ;  but  when  goods  sold  from  tlw  landing  scale  are  housed,  the  rant  will  ba 
charged  from  the  nnal  weighing  of  the  parcel. 

A  week's  rent  will  be  charjred  for  all  fractions  of  a  week. 

Before  the  transfer  by  the  Company,  or  delivery  of  any  goods  can  take  place,  tbe  charges  on  Ibe 
quantity  to  be  transferred  or  delivered  must  be  paid  either  to  the  collector,  at  the  Genaral  Office  la 
London,  or  to  the  comptroller,  at  tbe  Genaral  Office  at  tbe  docks. 

Bates  on  Ooodo  imforted. 

JV*.  £.— -All  sorts  of  goods  may  be  imported  into  and  warehoused  at  tbe  West  India  Docks,  on  about 
tbe  same  terms  as  at  the  other  docks.  We  have  given,  under  tbe  head  London  Doeka^  a  Table  of  tba 
dock  dues,  Ac.  on  most  articles  commonly  imported,  which  may  be  applied,  with  very  trifling  modi- 
fications, either  to  the  West  India  or  Sl  Katharine's  Docks.  Tne  following  table  includes  merely  tbe 
dock  charges  on  the  Importation,  warehousing.  Ace.  of  tbe  principal  articles  of  West  India  pro- 
duce :— 


ArtfclM. 

sr 

'^ 

Tsr 

AMidM. 

FrimalLaMliiV 
R8te.|  Bata. 

^JT 

AMfMr. 

«.  4. 

t.     4. 

Gramper     $.     eL 

Mtr^l  1. 

A*,     d. 

Onmrtr  u     d. 

AOBOttO                               •     IDD 

21    0 

7    0 

too     '^.   0   7 

»Mbcro>-]MUl«lMlb       loa  IS 

6 

7    8 

too         .  0   4 

baak.  ud  pMLoaicrl  cwt 

0    0 

I    7  14 

lOOpekfk    A   t 

wan                  >    cheat.  0 

0 

1    6 

cbMt      .    0    8 

Arrowroot      •          •    ton 

»    0 

7    8 

tas^^.    0    7 

b«c>0 

0 

1    0 

bos         -Of 

OiMilaallM    .          -ewt 

1    8 

0    « 

ewt         .    0    084 

Pfacabs                      .   «wt 

0 

0 

0   6 

toe         .04 

CbocDbte         •          •  boi 

0   0 

0    f 

box               0    2 

Pickla^eaM  •    iacboitie* 

0 

0 

0   2M 

4.«.bottk  0    01-8 

Coehinad         -          •  e%rt 

a  0 

0    9 

ewt           0   1  i-e 

bafreto                  faDon 

0 

0 

0    01-2 

bUTd      •    0    1 

toa         .    0   g 

Cocoa  udooate,cadu    - 

1    6 

0    6 

too          .00 

nBento,Quks           -    ewL 

1 

e 

0    6 

«-«,            ^ 

1    2 

0   € 
0   I 

.06 

bap         •          -     ~ 

1 

2 

0   0 

-         .08 

0    0 

«              0   0 

BBikTraDt      .         .     ^ 

0 

0 

0  10 1-8 

buTdor 

^     wiprtittotkoi  -   - 

1    0 

0   A\A 

-           -   0   6 

l-8bak   0    1 
tR.arbakO   8 
hhd.       .08 

«Tj.— :     :  z 

[.' 

0    • 
0    8 

=     :SS 

pfdcrwd.  teSncadH. 

asrpi8w.iisdw8ilh>.  pick. 

0 

0 

0   8 

ewt       .   0   OM 

JaUp    -          .          .    _ 

0   • 

0  101-8 

Sy^w 

28  Ibi.  10  t  ewt.      ^-^ 

0 

0    0 

-        .    0    0»4 

tQdiuralibsr-lilid.arpipe 

0   0 

1    « 

\ 

0 

0    C 

-         *   0   084 

pipo     .   0   4 

^%*.hw•5ew^ 

0 

8 

0  s 

tM          .06 

enttfoiewL 

0  0 

1    • 

eneTfa)B 

eanlto2e»t 

0   0 

1    0 

cwt.     .   0    1 

orbwkM           .  ^ 

0 

7 

0  s 

.         .08 

ISS."^ 

0    0 

0   • 

bunt      .   0  01-8 

elMiiaalBrSewt., 

0   0 

1    0 

inbnttls  .    0    t 

orbap    .        ^  - 

0 

« 

0    8 

-          -   0   4 

Ipet-.u««ia  .      ^^cwt 

0   0 

0  10  1-8 

ton           .   0  10 

ca«l7         .          .  - 

0 

0 

0   41-8 

cwt.        -   0    Ol-t 

0   7 

0   3 

pu.         .0  21-8 
tibd-ortre.  0    1J4 

Tdfauco.  Saa  lomlen  Ikehe. 

9 

Wood.   8n  aMMuala  Tibia, 

tendorkafO   03.4 

p.  678. 

li«<ss  on 

Sugar. 

Sngar,  4  to  5  cwt.  bag  or  basket 

about  S  cwt.    do.    or  mat 

boxes  or  chests    -           ton 

bastards,  14 cwt.  and  upwards 

cask 

12  and  not  exceeding  14  cwt. 

cask 

under  8          -         -  tieroe 

not  exceeding  S|       -barrel 

refined,  IS  cwt.  to  34  cwt.  cask 

Wkarhfo 

fuat^ 
pwWaek. 

Sugar,  refined,  H  and  under 

18  cwt.       -          *     cask 

tS  and  under  14  cwt.     do. 

Do.  packed  in  hhda.or  vats,  to 

be  boused  for  exportaUon. 

Honslng          -           - 

Weighing  or  re-welgblng    * 

Unbonsing,    wharfage,   and 

shipping      -          -          - 

Rent   -           -         per  week 

^ 

IMTWMk. 

§,     d. 

0    6 

0  4 
3    4 

1  8 

1    t 
0    8 
0    5 
t    0 

s.   d. 

0    I 

2  2' 

-0  6ton 

0  % 

0  1 
0  7 

0.    d. 

1    0 
1    0 

».  d. 

0    8 
0    4 

Vat. 

HM. 

1    0 
1    0 

3    0 
0    6 

0    6 

0  6 

1  8 
0    1 

CrufAtn^Stv-ar.—The  following  charges  include 
and  rent,  for  two  weeks:  vbL 

«.   d. 
Crushed  fine  by  the  mill  and  packed  into 

Havannah  cases      -          -     '      •  ton  91    0 
partly  crushed  and  packed  with  limps  —  16  0 

crushed  rough             - 19   0 

crushed  fine                 -           -          .  — »    0 

ground  by  the  mill       - Ifi   0 

broken  and  packed,  rongb  aad  not  to  par- 
ticular welgbu        -          -         -  ton  14  0 

i  all  expenses  for  receiving,  delivering,  cooperinf , 

s.  d. 

broken  snail  and  rammed  with  entire 

lumps           -          -          •          -  urn  li   0 
broken  larga  and  rammed  witli  entire 
lumps          -          -          -          -  ton  It   • 
Transferring      -          -          -          -    —   0   « 
Rent  per  week  -          -          -          -    -*  •  7 
^mpllng           -          .          .          -tMtO   6 
Papering           -.         -          -          ^    -J   ^ 
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RaU0  on  Djf9  Wooit, 


Bar  wood 

Bniil  «oo<f  hife 
Camwood 
Cocoiwood 
Ebooy    . 

Lnci'ood 
Nicvapa,  kifo 

QOUMA  • 

Sandovwood    • 


6  e 

T  0 


llniil 


Jlotlo 

Bnail  woodtsnall 
IJiitio,  young     • 
Nicansoa  wood,  MuO 


Ottior  woo^  efaaifod  wkb  doty,  at 

parloa 
Anhoganf,  codar,  Jacannda,  roae 

wood,  latia  woodf  tolfp,  xeb^^  kc 


f.  4. 

8  0 

8  0 

8  0 

8  0 

8  0 

8  0 

8  0 


«.  A 

6  6 

6  6 

5  6 

6  6 

5  6 

6  6 
6  • 


III 

11= 


«.  d. 
0  s 


Wood  JIalM.— The  W«at  India  Doek  Company  hario;  appropriated  the  South  Dock  to  the  timber 
the^* 


ide,  and  afforded  other  fkcilitiee  for  carrying  it  on  with  ease  and  expedition,  we  lubjoin  a  Table  of 
»  dock  ratef  on  wood  Imported.    JC.  ^.—Pnr  the  rates  on  ships  laden  with  wood,  see  anu^  p.  S73. 


OoodiiaportMl. 

1 

"l 

I 

u 

'Mi 

1 

1 

».    d. 

«.    d. 

u     d. 

«.    d. 

9 14  and  8^^ck,«adar  10ft.  long  190 

8    0 

2   3 

-                       10  to  19        .- 

10    0 

8   0 

loi^awl  11-8  thick 

»  ! 

8    0 

—    aeeadiiK     12  to  14 

.    _ 

18    0 

8   9 

8{>nJco  daah  fn»  Qoa(we.l3^4-9  por  190 
Sredidi  deahfron  portada  tho  Baltic, 

14    6 

4    6 

-    ^r^  14  to  16 

.    _ 

14    0 

4    6 

~          —          16  to  18 

16    0 

6    3 

a  14  aad  3  iBcliea  thick,  14  feat  lose  ■  190 

18   0 

•  2 

-          -          I8to90 

.    _ 

18    0 

6    0 

n-8aod2        do.               do.             — 

19   0 

4    0 

-          -                  21 

19    0 

6    6 

Norwar  aad  Swidfah,  f loa  porla  ia  tha 
M  ud\  is.  tUck,iindtr  10  ft. knc  190 

~          ~          22to30 

each 

0    6 

0    2 

flurnm  #i|n4» 

.   180 

4    0 

1    4 

6    0 

>  5 

M.i.,.M^,,...  .-...iceadli«7toat 

5    0 

2    0 

—          —          10  to  12        •    — 

6   0 

I  10 

r-                         mk          - 

'imd 

6    0 

1    8 

-     «ttaadli«     I9t0l4        •    - 

T   0 

9    9 

t                             thickasd  aider 

7    0 

9    6 

-           -           14  to  10        .    - 

8    0 

s,; 

r,                  ..  t   . 

'  Ab. 

to  0 

3    6 

-          ^           1610  18        .    - 

9    0 

:'  .^.i  ^,.1,,,:  ..L^n^RngSfeet 

15    0 

5    0 

—          ^           18lo20        •    — 

10    0 

8   8 

F^IT■^*<Jflil    -              .              .             , 

.   ^ 

it 

2    6 

-          -          90to«        .    - 

10    6 

8    6 

Btrir*  *^^i  Kittimai  andcrS  bch 

,   ^ 

14    0 

IM  lack  lbicfc,dBd«  10  feet  lo«  - 

T    0 

9    9 

LQlrrJl  fin-cufj  anderSiiiGb 

.   _ 

82    0 

11    0 

—          —          10  to  12       •   — 

8    6 

2    8 

Nirtv^^iiniEvr  111  t^.iits  . 

.k»d 

4    0 

1    0 

—    auaadiw    18  to  14        •   — 

10    0 

8    8 

Si^M^  ijudH  auki  it»ire  4  inetei 

.  120 

40    0 

12    0 

-          -          14  to  16        .    - 

11    6 

8    8 

1 .  • '^tTri* '  Hi^t 

80    0 

9    0 

-          -          16toM        .    - 

IS    0 

4    9 

KkLkc.T,  uklur  4  lBai,a4  bet  kog  aKi 

—          —          IStoSO        .   — 

14    6 

4    8 

nader  24  feet  Iomt         1 

.   120 

20    0 

7    0 

-          -         g0to21        .   - 

15    3 

S    9 

10    0 

3    0 

1 14  aad  8  hk  thSdk,  wder  10  ft.  loDf 

9   0 

9    8 

nfen,andcr24fe«leBg 

.    ~ 

20    0 

7    6 

—          —           10  to  19        .    — 

11    0 

9    4 

84to88dilto     . 

36    0 

10    0 

—    exetedlag    12toI4       .   — 

13    0 

4    0 

abova38d1tto    . 

.    _ 

60    0 

15    0 

-  -         14  to  16       .   - 

-  —          16to!8        -    - 

15    0 
17    0 

4  8 

5  4 

—          —          J8to90        .    - 
20to21        .    - 
9  U2  and  8  in.  (hi*,  undM- 10  ft.  lonr 
-   ^10tol2        .   . 

19  0 

20  0 
11    6 
14    6 

6    0 
6   8 

4    0 
4    6 

di^r^perload          Jloadofioft         ) 

e  6 

6    0 

1    0 
1    0 

—    exoeadtag     19  to  14        •   ~ 

17    6 

5    6 

""^    *          *          'oaderc^ar 

7   0 

1    6 

-          -          14  to  16       .    - 

90    6 

6    6 

Waimeot  logs,  14  foot  long  (gmterlaagth 

—  —          16  to  18        .    — 

-  ~          18to20        .    - 

28    6 
96    6 

7  6 

8  6 

T&TSr*.     ••    :     .T? 

9   0 

0    8 

lis 

-     ^    -          9ato21        .   - 

1? 

9    0 

Oak  and  other  pUnkafcxontflrplaska)    load 

7    0 

1    6 

Daa)rad«.6ftetaiMliiBd«      •          .   - 

8      0 

Clap  faoanh,  6  iSrt  toi    •          V™^   aaeh 

0    3 

0    1 

-  Deokdwh,, 

SfeellaM         .                      .          .    — - 

0    1 

0    0^ 

3  iocbea  ttilek,  SO  to4S  feet  loog  cMh 

1    0 

0    4 

RandqilkeT          ....   190 

6    0 

9    0* 

91-2   —                   —              •    — 

0  10 

0    3 

Spokea       ....           IMO 
din,iii>dcr24lM|oag    .          .          •  1» 

15    0 

6    6 

9         w                    —               .    -> 

0    8 

0    9| 

15    0 

5    0 

2l4aiidS               98toa0        .   >. 

0    8 

0   V 

Tr««uila,  2  feel  aiS  under          •          •  200 

20    0 

7    0 

9         ~                   -              .   - 

0    6 

0    9 

9    0 

9    6 

Battawftun  an  porta, 

»4  and  1  iach  thick,  imdar  W  ft.  loog  190 

12    0 

4    0 

8    6 

1    2 

SlaTet, 

_          -^    10tot2        .    - 

4    2 

1    4 

QiM)i»o,pipe       -  8toi     each pr.  1,900 

ao  0 

—     cotoaoding     t9toI4        .   ~ 

4  10 

1    6 

r8to2  14     -*^     - 

56    0 

\i 

—           -^           14  to  16        .    - 

5    8 

1  10 

1  to  1  14     —        -. 

3S    0 

-          -           I6tol8        .    - 

6    4 

9    2 

hogriiead       .    <8to4          -        ~ 

70    0 

-          -          iSto20        .    -i 

7    4 

8    6 

2to2l4    -.        — 

45    0 

•i! 

-          -                  91        .    - 

7  10 

2    8 

.llollS    .        ^ 

80    0 

1  M  tech  thick,  Ssdar  10  ft.  long 

«    0 

1    8 

bnTalaiidheadiag3to4          -        - 

50    0 

jiS. 

-.          —          10  to  19        •   — ' 

S    8 

I  11 

2to9l4    —        — 

40    0 

-"£ 

*.     MDeediag    12tol4        •    - 

6    4 

9    2 

t  to  1 14     —        -. 

30    0 

-  -          14  to  16        .   - 

-  -          16tol8        .    - 

-  -          I8to90        .    - 

7   0 

7  8 

8  8 

2    5 
9    8 

9  11 

North  laieriaui. 
paKh««  aadbogdiMd,  I  iMh  and 
uader                              •          •   — 

18    0 

6   0 

—          —                  81        .    _ 

•   9 

3    2 

barrd  and  bmding  ditto      . 

,^ 

19    0 

4    0 

1 1-8  and  9  Is.  thkk,  SDder  10  ft.  lea* 

6   7 

9    0 

BanibafghaadBall?cpIp«     . 

_ 

40    0 

15    0 

—                       10  to  19        .    — 

7    4 

9    4 

honbead       .... 

86    0 

15    0 

—    SBDeadlM     19tol4       .    — 

8    8 

9    8 

baSrf^        ,          .          .          . 

_ 

30    0 

10    0 

—          —          1410  16        •   — 

10    0 

8   4 

SliVitS''*^^    : 

bSral  and  headii«  ditto       - 

97    6 

10    0 

-         -          lOtolS       .   - 

11    4 

4    0 

_ 

96    0 

10   0 

-         -          Uto90       .   - 

IS    4 

4    8 

92    0 

10   0 

—         -                 91        .   - 

u  9 

6    0 

- 

16    0 

10    0 

•  The  4IM1W  to  hs  aakuhtad  Iraa  te  dale  of  ftt  *ip^  kMkkff  hidk 
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I   I 


4t? 


csDceiinc  S  1-2  •    *  ■ 

•adrr  112  >         **« 

Fbrti, 

TWe  CoRif^ry  «in  be 
■      of 


iM^brth* 

omimat  lailnroadi, 
.  >mit'«  he  the  a- 
td  QDctec  or  UUc(  ■»««. 


M» 


RaftiBC  hdiKfiai;  rnt««,  ^'^m,  UtHm^  ap  or 
lA«iiB{  to  the  'Inrit  ntev  of  to  tf^  pooa  : — 
Eatf  CMiBtry,  Sweduh  aad  AoKnou  uia- 
bcrMi1mi4i,  pcrkwl 

/»o'"wiT  lodtfr  •  .  »    _ 

finn,  f  iarb  uA  epwaHt 
Ra/'fld  fimhrr  iMtol  fron  flM  riw    • 
DeJiTniaf  Kofvd  ffiuter  a.t  the  doirk  CBioP 
Ca^  Civiitry,  SwHt9t^  Ui4  Anmoa  tiiiH 


a.    A 

49  0 
»  0 
O    0 

m  0 

■aicr 
I  0 
•  8 
t   4 


U   f 


I  • 

t  3 

4  « 

0  S 

0  s 


a.  d. 

a»  • 

IS  t 

M  t 

s  « 

0  « 

0  4 

0  S 


ft   « 


1  0 

1  8 

t  0 

I  0 


kv^ror  dK  ifaiiv  «^  to  t»  ckmed 
«■  fH4i  Bf  Morvl,  vOm  Ikcr 


V*  cte/iDk  to  te  Mde  teri^  te  tat  Hi  H 

A»4  at  tk>   ifwiiBiii  cf  OTOTT  ».ic- 

CM4iafqBf«v  perlrad 

JoviMf  OTMto  to  Ac  fwtawtf  fl(  4D  >M  f«  tte 


0    S 

0    1 


Sbckiof  deck  <ieaJ»,  m*^  rMunrf  • 

o>k  plaak  M>d  ftr  thk«  tf«r 

Softia;  QMter  urf  biiUt  sum  br  fi 

TaniiBC  to  ■iiiwi  ^  «k 

^frkaaL  nd  ttlker  timber 
MarfciK  tato  of  AJMTioia  i 

(ooe  M  to  a  tier),ar  tauaii  Tinter, 


■  of  AJMTMaa  ud  <A«r  titolcr  piM  ta  t 


ack    0  I 

k»4    0  4 

I.2B0    7  • 

Tioa4    I  • 

•  4 


JCmMran^  for  fb*  iafTrvrtlna  of  tbe  vamtigHtet  and  prnpne!nr« 

af  oDo^  imported  ia  riiipa  wkiHi  djwfaarze  their  carrwa  ia  the 

Wni  UJia  Dork*. 

No  riiip  M  »lhwad  to  bnak.  btfli  wUB  bar  carp>  ia  da*f  catrred  . 
M  b  therefore  iniiertan!  tha*  ro^IpMW  »bocH  rre  dirc^iot^  fjr 
thccBlnrof  their  rt»{«^ ire  cwipinienlt  at  tha  CvSon-bi^to  u 
■va  as  the  ahtp  b  rrpfn  *ed. 

BafP^  stki  prefcnu  nt%j  be  ciearad  at  the  tiiana  waffhiw  at 
the  doek»,  af  er  civmiiu'k>n  by  ttie  icfcnoc. 

Tba  original  bilU  of  Mjbi;  amtf  be  drynattHi,  wbea  raoai— ' 
ratcpf  VI  bine  a  |iar1  of  the  cwb  m  intriried  to  be  pliceJ  om^ei 
Bait  lad iaCoapanjr's care;  iathareaae  the  oricinal  L<H  nuil 
exbibiied,  aad  a  tme  rnpv  tbcrenf  depotited.  Shru.','!  the  original 
bill  hare  been  preriouiljr  <ielircn>d  a!  fbe  East  Inrf/a  Houk,  a  certt- 
flad  aopT  DivHt  be  obtkioad  fraaa  the  accouauat  ^a*nX  ot  tbt 
Boaoarable  Coaip«»jr. 

rartirolar  attentioe  b  ntetmwj  to  Qw  recaUn|T  nf  Ibe  iwla 
■akta,  a«  the  Cofnpanf*i  nlT.cen  oBiMt  puM  aar  bin  nt  ladiac,  oa 
irbich  the  aatbnritj  from  the  ibipper  to  the  boUav  ia  aoC  dedacad 
by  a  ena«|iletc  as^  aeruratc  chain  of  btdortnnmt. 

Cvarr  bill  of  la.)in(  should  be  tpecially  iodnrvni,  to  ae  rinrly  to 
JasiKaate  the  par'y  lo  irhme  r>rder  tha  eo«rpi>>i  are  to  be  delivered. 

Ia  aJI  eaant  of  infovmility  in  bitli  of  \v^ia%,  fnjfn  <rart  fif  i/jdorw- 
MCat.  ke^  or  nf  their  beiag  loci,  apf<licatioa  aiuet  be  made  to  the 
coort  bf  letter,  ala'ing  the  chrwinrtaneaa,  aod  endoaia;  aaj  docu- 
mmH  whieh  win  ehow  the  title  b<  Ibe  r>  ida ;  ia  everT  Mch  caae  the 
BH>licint  mart  cacu"  'o  iodemaify  Iba  Cavfaay  bf  baod,  or  othor* 
wae,  aa  lite  Coart  aaj  dirret. 

When  bilU  of  ladinf  aR  prodamd,  which  are  at  Tariaaet  with 
fhe  imniferf,  aa  to  the  orifioal  enof  ipiec,  Ihe  Compasjr  will  ant  jiaai 
aaf  delivary  oitdar  foaadail  theraoa,  un'D  t  dear  day*  diall  hare 
abpaed. 

Tba  deKecry  of  foodi  aintl  will  to  tba  act  «f  llw  ci^tila  or 
effecr  ia  chan^  of  the  veael. 

No  order  can  be  rac^ived  aatil  (he  mani^wl  nf  (he  earn,  d«lr  ear- 
tiftal  bf  the  capUin,  ha«  been  d^rpoeltel  at  fbe  Weat  ImVa  Vock 
floiMe ;  bat  the  rr^en  of  the  Imporlen  of  all  %ry^%  eotmtted  to  tha 
Wast  India  Dock  Cnmputft  masarenieal  oMy  then  be  r«aKd. 

Wbra  pania*  hoHio<  orden  for  dfli«ref7  froia  the  n«am  wish  the 
mrlfl  bowed  in  their  own  namei  or  in  the  a^unea  of  c^her  partiaa, 
ilMy  nnnt  lodre  the  order  iodnned  to  that  wStd,  and  wamula  will 
to  fraatad  acrorlinclf. 

All  mereha»dii«  ivarahoaand  oodar  Ito  tan  of  (to  West  India 
Dock  Compkuj  b  deliverable  ia  the  ordiaary  onoiaa  of  bvwnoa  by 
Varrto',  with  the  eirreprion  of  inaacovado  wzar,  woodt,  returned 
Bnaufarturn,  aiid  artirVi  impf<r**i  in  bulk,  ar  whkb  the  veifht  or 
laminire  b  liable  to  inereaM  or  deer«aae  froan  aa'unl  rauaef,  aod 
CDodt  which  are  Dot  lo  he  warrhOQMil,  or  ar«  iotrndcd  far  iiritri«- 
itate  thipiaetit ;  hi  the  lalTer  cave,  the  imporleia  toort  ■ttte  od  Ibeir 
•rdcn  lh«'  *•  warraol*  are  aot  required.* 

All  s^oJi  entru«*ed  to  the  ataniramen'  nf  tto  Ea«  Ihdia  Conn- 
toUT.  althno^h  dafiorited  ia  ihe  Went  India  Dnck^  will  be  deliremi 
la  the  aMwl  erane  of  tto  IloaoerBMe  Cooipaay^  buaiiien  kf  East 
ladb  warranti. 

To  ftcilitate  paaiInK  orden  and  paying  tto  ctoffna  dne  aann  (to 
fvioda,  ibe  Ompnny  will  Of>ea  depnnt  ieeoaata  itpoa  reqoMt  fmn 
flie  mercbaolfl  aa  herrinafter  noticed. 

Thai  Ito  eoone  of  buaioiM,  aa  ropatte  (to  Weat  India  Dock 
Connuiy.  itiay  be  fully  andcnfond.  (to  attoniioo  of  iaiportBri  and 
porrhaiara  of  prodiasa  b  particularly  faquaaiad  (o  ito  foUpwijit 
B«evK>ran-(a  :•— 

The  WmI  India  Dock  warraata  Ihr  «oola  which  are  maaHy  at4d 
withoot  loKinv,  ivill  to  Made  n«(  for  aaclr-  qoanfifles  aa  bave  been 
foatid  fenrtlly  convenient  to  the  ln«porteTi.  Warranfi  or  chrqtiea 
lor  Bfnallrr  qaanlitii^  or  aia^le  parkaef*.  mar.  bowever.to  granted, 
•a  im>ipg  f<^<r  the  t  a  Ira  aomtor,  at  th^  rafm  herein  Used. 

fnr  ftnH  which  are  Sxtod.  ma'le  nrrrhanbUde,  kc,  (to  warraata 
will  to  made  out  aa  anna  as  tto  operatioaa  afa  perfrtrmed.    Whan 


(tohioliM  ,  

tl-ia  abnalJ  b«>  paid  In  aarh  mftcn,  a»l  tbu  the  iiar«?rtea«  ft' 


It  ia  de^rthi*'  rb*>  rarttrchr  and  car^T  a 
bnmt. 


peppirr.  or  other  arTiciM  which  aaaaliy  reqao*  bn^ 
ctiantaMr,  ahooli  lodge  a  fiwral  ordar  iiicctii«  thai  e| 
pvrfcirmeJ  to  ad  their  iapor'a'.one. 

Tto  ftnt  wamMB  af  tto  Wmf  laiia  Deck  Ge«vn«  wOl  to 
MaHtoitoorderof  ttoinpnrten  or  their  aa^<na  (piaeMai  tkaaa 
■  na  atop  npoB  tto  mkU  lor  (wKht  or  oChMwiarX  Mas  panacM  •! 
(to  prime  ratoa  or  badiag  ctoifn. 

Swrb  paeatrata  tonal  iKlaiaail  chafRea  to  Ito  (me  of  litoafc 
aad  tha«  br  lottiar  or  making  merchaiitab*^  fcr  tto  impnrtor.  b£ 
if  tto  goodaari  ddivaraUe  by  wamnl,  an  Bg(  to  iactoda  rc^Vl: 


dttr^BB  aeritoaf  aHtaaooently,  ana  (to  reio.  mmt  to  jaJ  to  «• 
hoidenaf  ltowama«sbciBraddi««ry«r(toan4k.  Tto  p»Mri. 
eton  of  noda  any,  towavcr,  dear  tto  nat  and  iaddea^  (kvito 
to  any  Jtorad  4dK  ^^  bata  war  wanasb  or  cha>|aaB  aaeJ^ 

Wbea  tto  airii 


of  tost  of  Ito  aaoda  a^  k  1» 
to  ditidad  Jftatek  Um 


(ended,  (to  wamato^r  chaVM  atoirfd 

ia  Loodea,  aa  benalirr  Orovidad. 

if  itodalivary  of  Ito  whole  <£  (to  emrtairfi  ia  dirertai  aa4  •■ 

'  laamnrad  withJB  8  daya,  a  arw  warraat  ar  ctoaaa  f» 

r  of  flto  pareel  nantt  to  latoa  o«L 


lattecaaeafeaatoaCIiqviibaaed  to  ill  ap  a«ton.  (to  warr^ 
BMrt  to  lodcaL  and  (to  proprietor  nay  either  tovc  « |:aw  warr^ 
fBr(torHBainder.oritasiybedelivend  (if  t  nqtoiid  ^aia  l» 
tonaedhi(toaaiMwa«)lohborder.  ^^ 

VVb«n(tohaidenof^wamnborcheq[Da*ara4atiraBa  «r«a<dff» 
lat  pvt  of  their  raateals.  wiihout  delivery,  rcweichinx.  rahaavU^ 
kc,  new  doeiaMenIa  will  to  givra  ia  exchaage,  oa  IoJbw;  tto  arioF 
nala,  duly  Indonad.  Tto  indancjuaal  ahoald  apeciaUy  dincl  Of 
mnaaer  la  which  tto  coatenta  are  to  to  divided,  a^  sta^e  thaM^ 
of  the  partiea  ia  whoaa  Cavgar  (to  aew  warraato  <w  cheMci  ara  la 
to  laaued,  w  tto  Mlowing  form:— ^Pfcaw  to  divkle  (to  withia  j* 
or  when  pvi  b  to  to  dclircra^  ••  Dekvcr  to  beaiar  (aOa'e  how  maa^ 
pftLkar")f  —i  graat  aear  oae  for  (stato  tow  MMf 

packagca)  io  fofonr  of  oae  tor."  kc 

Waro»b  mar  to  «KctoBgod  or  divided  wiihoat  ai^gnlac  iiki 
fooda,  wbaa  dabrad  by  (to  holder,  a(  tto  aanc  ra«e  of  ebarpa. 

Tto  nriginal  wan«n(  b  nac  ^torgad  far;  l>ut  (to  chaiiBB  Ar  4|> 
rfcting  or  toaiac  aaw  daeaaaaata,  ar  btaarfkna^  ara— far  mdk 
mnuA  or  traaiwr, 

I  .  i£*H-  - *-t *  i«  * »,g*».«.,-i.  * 

8or   4d«k  •  .  •  bUi  — <34a   - 

Sto   7da^  •  -  3(36-40doh  • 

S-^Wda^  •  .  .  4|4I  — 45do.. 

ll->ISd«k  -  .  .  &l4«andapwaida 

M-'SOdow  -  •  •|«eoditotolkiPfv4aa 

81  — 2ida  .  .  .  7    Every  a 


•i^ 


I 

If  Troto  (to  aalvre  af  (to  eoatnirt  hrtvreea  (to  aellltf  aad  I 

'  "  iafc  to.  Btoy  to  anaiiary,  (to  wamuito  ahoatJ  to  dap 

I  ^th  direrMona  to  ttot  rfi^t,  and  pew  »vT«iiia  will  to 
iaaued,  eoatoinlngtto  laodtaf  veighia  aad  rew^ighta,  aa  aoaa  aa  (to 
aperationa  ara  eonplctod. 

Wtoa  aay  alteratioaa,  aarh  aaf<Fp*ckiBr,  kc  are  (•  to  BMle  tar 
eeul  when  prqiaraiofy  to  iamMdiata  delivery),  the  warraab  m  "  ' 
iniMrf!  aada(ton,tc — —  *' * "^   * 

orotoa  hi  va(,aal 
-kwill  tobaaai 


loi'ged: 


tcpi«watiif  tto  go«b  eamcfly,  toaed  ia  Ito 

The  warranto  BNMt  likawiae  to  1odr<d  oa  IM^  oH 
if  immediate  Aipaicar  b  not  toteaded,  IMW  Iraifaab 
aa  annn  m  (to  eaaka  am  refillrd. 

In  (to  S  laeNjneallnkad  CMS  (to  rhargM  hf  pdrlbrariBc  tto  apeito 
lions  hKhato  (to  eapanaa  of  tto  itMr  warraeb. 

When  wamati  or  cfaaqnm  are  lott  or  mMkid,  (to  Covipaay  im 


•  If  tM>(  removed  within  2  ti.^e«  after  l-einr  bonAt  for  dHirrrr^  to  to  ctorged  per  tile  per  had  2d. 
I  ^Atnnn  wH*  to  rrantedt  h9*v«ver,  a'  thf  dnire  of  tto  pmpriefor,  fcr  dye  wogd  iaip^rted  fmu  tto  Eail 
«M  to  iiyaralad  f^lo  datisal  aad  corrcaixmdijig  pancab,  oa  hi*  paying  the  cspcaMa  of  ankikg  tack  aUotpitaiX 


lafii%irj«r«ffKliAil 
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qriia  IM  flMf  *md4  te  a^MllNd  is  Am  AdKe  Xdbv,  flM  mpw 

•MtkiBim  tkm  advartiwiiMiit,  ud  an  aafCiSMwat  to  iadauiify  (h* 
OOBlMiiy,  br  bool  or  ott«r«K  *•  ^  MdoMd  with  the  «pirikmli«i 
fcr  (kptiatMb  Tba  mw  ioaamem*  net  to  be  iantd  (imien  (be 
origfial'khaH  be  tuind  aad  deiivend  up)  uUI  7  clear  dMe  ihKU 
kern  ebpnd  Cmai  thetfete  el  notiee  b*  adt^rthewut.  Jfnam  ao- 
tkeoTthaloi^tbenocbwmbeetopBedl  aadtkeeri(inkldecwMii 
CM  en  Be  eeeeou  be  a«M  upon.  When  But  lodta  wamnta  are 
hat,  the  notice  aheiild  be  f  ivan  te  tbe  Boaoerable  Compaey*!  ware- 

Itreralaritiee  lo  the  indoMnei*  Umm  the  aeenrrtroT  tie  proml. 
etof*  of  geo«^  and  reader  ltaedae«m«ii»  iHOMleie  aeaMberiOek 
Tbe  attBDtioii  at  (he  holdcn  ■  Iherafcre  paftlcBJarlv  celled  to  ttiat 
point,  to  pwTvnt  the  impediaiaak  which  nvat  athenrbe  arleo  toth« 


AayaiteaipttonBeveMeh  hnpedhaaMa  hjrMmiM  anrww 
HM,  <»>lBr»  or  cheque  withMil  duMelhorilv,  e««^^ll»«i|b  no  fra^d 
Mf  be  iaiended, wUI  be  intviahl/ poUced bthe moalMrk»a Bin- 
Mr  by  the  dhecton  of  the  Wcet  India  Doek  (^MBpaBf. 

IhMa  ee  which  perMMo  OMT  beantheriaed  to  (Ipi  Air  o(han,toiv 
he  obtained  In  the  fsneral  oSce  at  the  dock  hewa :  and  aa  ne  alfn^ 
Ivebqtthntor  ibepertjp  aaoied  oo  the  wnmnt,  deUveiT  oider,  or 
eheqee,  tta  be  aeted  epon,  when  foodi  are  anuie  daliTerable  to 
•nicripenoaanBothorfaedahould  adhere  to  the  fiailowlnf  Ihm  »~ 
•*Fbr<aaaBeorana.) 
CMtBataiaeffthepanBBaathori    ' " 

JJj««*aaN-<,-.iheop««lwift.nA 


aathofked.)* 


Wyeilf  .iwwwli  MnT  he  opeaed  wlih  anrt  depnalto  a*  (ha  nai^ 
dhnaiathiahpRMMrj  wW  (he  belnaee  it  radoced  betow  UK.  a  Air- 
Ihar  dnaaii  BMafte  bATml  heiaf  the  awUert  Mm  which  am  be 


l^utlaatevlafdapialtanoaalB  wHhtheODnpuj[>iaait 

B  BOto  of  adf  lee  oa  the  proper  fena  with  each  depe«t,«iid  it  will  be 
iwo^iy  t^t  ther  ahooid  iafariably  atate  on  their  ordei*  or  war- 
lanta  wIkmd  (ho  ebanee  are  to  be  pud  by,  thus  :— 
**  Cha'gea  to  the  (date)  to  our  aeooint.  (Slraatore.)* 

Or,**diaf)|eBtobepBidbytheboUer.  (SifBatore.)^ 

By  opeaing  each  eecouBta,  tbe  bodeeai  of  aannehania  with  the 
Coapemr.  particnUrly  where  gooda  uc  opoa  rest,  ia  mocfa 
tatad.    The  proper  fora»  and  peaa  bodn  atay  be  obtained  on 
cation  at  the  dra^  hooM. 


bdli- 
appll- 


<Mw«  Ar  £E(f»  ffbr*.-«The  cfaBTfea  far  rapackite,  or  piapariBg 
taf  cneration,  and  aU  work  not  oonpriaed  in  tlieaa  Tabica,  will  be 
Ased  iraar  tiaM  to  doie,  with  refemioe  to  tbe  ooat  at  labour  and  a»> 


tN  BVBaber  of  tha  winaot 


impiiBi* 

ouat  he 


The  (teiKBB  aad»Atoheed  aaHlbepaid  by  fha  paitiaBcivfa«(ha 
Older  or  dnffec  thefooda. 

Gooit  pmpand  fir  SkipmmL^Whtn  gooda  hoaaed  in  tbe  ha 
pnH  wambooM  an  prepared  Ibr  •bipmeat,  and  are  not  taken  away 
wittiitt  (he  Ond  namber  of  daya,  they  wttl  be  nhonaed  at  the  es> 
peaee  oT  Iha  proprietor  aad  tb«  charge  Ibr  anch  rehiiaaal,  and  any 
•ddhioMd  rent  which  nay  have  aocnied,  naaat  be  paid  hrfore 

The  Une  aflowad  to  elwee  bafara  rahoariac  or  reetowlnb  b  aa 
JbitowBi  mahogany  aad  albr  Biwaunid  woedTd  ^y,  dre  waoda, 
«^  alt  etlMT  gooda,  7  dear  dares  whea  tbe  export  reMel  Imda  in 
the decfca,  tbetina  wiU  he aneaded  to  tbe teto of  her  depaitnre. ' 

S.  London  J>ocfo.-^Tbeae  were  the  next  undertaking  of  this  eort  set  on  foot  in  the 
Thames.  They  are  aitoatod  in  Wapping»  and  were  principally  intended  lor  the  reception 
ef  ships  laden  with  wine,  brendj,  tobacco,  and  Hce.  The  western  dock  covers  a  space  of 
ibove  20  acres;  and  the  new  or  eastern  dock  covers  aboot  7  acres.  The  tobacco  dock  lies 
between  Ifae  above,  and  SEiQeeds  1  acre  in  extent,  being  destined  solely  for  the  reception  of 
tobacco  ships.  The  entire  space  included  within  the  ogter  dock  wall  is  71  acres  and  8  roods. 
TKe  warehouses  are  capadous  and  magnificent.  The  great  tobacco  warehouse,  on  the  north 
aide  of  the  tobacco  dock,  is  the  largest,  finest,  and  most  convenient  building  of  its  sort  in  tbe 
wor|d.  It  is  caloDdated  to  contain  24,000  hbds.  of  fobaeco,  and  covers  the  immense  space 
of  neve  Jive  acres !  There  is  also  a  very  large  tobacco  warehouse  on  the  sooth  side  of  the  to- 
bacco dock.  These  warefaonses  are  wholly  under  the  management  of  the  oflJcers  of  customs ; 
die  Dock  Company  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  tbem^  save  only  to  receive  the  rent 
accruing  upon  the  tobacco  deposited  in  them.  The  vaults  are  under  the  tobacco  and  other 
warehouses;  they  include  an  area  of  about  18^  acres^  and,  afbsr  allowing  for  gangways, 
icc^  have  stowage  for  56,000  pipes  of  wine  and  spirits !  These  docks  were  opened  in  1805. 
All  ships  boond  for  the  Thamea»  laden  with  wine,  brandy,  tobacco,  and  rice  (except  ships 
from  the  East  and  West  Indies),  were  obliged  to  vnload  in  them  for  the  space  of  31  yean : 
hot  this  monopoly  expired  in  January,  1826 ;  and  the  use  of  tbe  docks  is  now  optional. 

Tbe  only  entnnoes  to  the  London  Docks  were,  until  lately,  by  the  basins  at  Hermitage 
and  Wappiag.  Reoendy,  however,  another  entrance  has  been  completed  from  old  Shadwell 
Doek,  through  what  was  formerly  Milkyard,  to  the  eastern  dock.  This  new  entrance  is  } 
of  a  mile  tower  down  than  Wapping  entrance,  and  is  a  most  material  improvement. 

The  capita]  of  the  Company  amounU  to  3,836,310il  fir.  lOdL  A  considenMe  portion  of 
tins  vast  sum,  and  of  a  further  sum  of  700,0001  borrowed,  was  required  for  the  purchase  of 
the  houses,  aboot  1,300  in  number,  that  occupied  the  site  of  the  docks.  The  present  dividend 
is  ti  per  cent,  and  a  lOOiL  share  is  worth  about  56/.  10s.  Tbe  Board  of  Directon  consists 
of  35  members,  of  whom  the  Lord  Mayor,  as  conservator  of  the  river  Thames,  is  one. 

Tk»  iUgiO^tUnt  u  U  0bt»ned  hg  Skipt  tn  tie  d\fgrent  DoeU  btting  very  noch  alike,  as  are  alio  the 
refulatioiM  aa  to  loading  and  unloading,  working  hours,  ht..^  it  leems  nnnecevsary,  having  already 
ftvea  these  Issued  by  the  West  India  Duck  Compaay,  to  do  oiure  ihan  refer  to  them. 

ToKif  Aoa  Ratss. 

Vessels  are  not  permitted  to  leave  the  dock  until  the  tonnage  daee  and  other  expenses  have  been 
paid;  for  which  purpose  the  register  must  be  produced  at  tbe  superintendent's  oAce,  if  British,  or  a 
sei'tifieaie  of  admeasurement  by  tbe  proper  oflScer  of  the  custome,  if  foreign ;  when  a  pass  will  be 
granted,  which  moei  be  lodged  with  the  dock  master  on  leaving  the  doek. 

Pfrtt  CIa«9.— Vessels  arrimng  fh>m  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Isle  of  Man,  Jersey,  Guernsey, 
Alderney,  Sark.  or  other  Karopean  port  ouuide  tbe  Baltic,  between  the  North  Cape  and  Ushaiit 
tHambiirgh  excepted,  see  S^^^nd  CUm),  with  liberty  to  reload  for  any  port,  for  every  register  ton  of 
the  vessel&L;  and  rent,  after  4  weeks  from  date  of  entrance,  if  cargo  discharged  by  own  crew ;  from 
the  date  of  flnal  discharge,  if  cargo  discbarKed  by  the  Dock  Company,  U.  per  register  ton  per  week.  If 
with  part  of  their  cargoes,  for  every  ton  or  goods  landed,  Od. ;  and  rent,  after  one  week  from  date  of 
Ootroaee,  id,  per  register  ton  per  week. 

Vessels  loading  for  any  of  those  places,  not  bavins  previously  discharged  their  eergoes  in  the  docks, 
for  every  register  ton  of  the  vessel,  fld.;  and  rant,  after  4  weeks  from  date  of  entrance,  Id.  per  register 
ton  per  week. 

B9c&nd  CioM.' Vessels  arriving  f^om  Hamburgh,  with  liberty  to  reload,  for  every  register  ton  of  the 
▼eseel,  6i. ;  and  rent,  after  0  weeks  from  date  of  entrance.  Id.  per  register  ton  per  wee&. 

Veseels  I^Mding  for  Hamburgh,  not  having  previously  discharged  their  cargoes  in  the  docks,  for 
tntiy  register  ton  of  the  vessel,  M.t  and  rent,  after  4  woeks  ftrom  date  of  entrance.  Id.  per  reglstei 
ton  per  Week. 

Third  0<a«e.^Vesschi  trriioing  ftnm  any  port  In  the  Mediterranean,  with  liberty  to  reload  for  any 
port,  for  every  register  toa  of  the  vessel,  w. ;  and  rent,  after  6  weeks  from  data  of  sntnnce.  Id.  per 
regiMer  ton  pet  week. 
,  Vessels  isedfatf  for  say  pott  fai  the  Medttamnean,  aetbaving  prevlottsly  discharged  their  cargoes  in 
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the  docks,  for  eTAry  registef  ton  of  tbe  veMel,  9d. ;  and  rent,  after  4  weeks  fMin  date  of  entrance,  Id^ 
per  register  ton  per  week. 

Fourth  CZa««.— Vesseli  arriving  from  any  other  port  or  place  whatioever  (whb  the  eieeptton  of 
those  hereafter  enumerated),  with  liberty  to  reload,  for  every  register  ton  of  the  vessel,  94. i 
and  rent,  after  4  weeks  from  date  of  entrance,  if  cargo  discharged  by  own  crew  ;  from  data  of  flna« 
discharge,  if  cargo  discharged  by  Dock  CompanV,  Id.  per  register  ion  per  week. 

Vessels  loa^ng  for  any  other  port  or  place  whatsoever  (with  the  eiception  of  those  hereafter  ena- 
merated),  not  having  previously  discharged  their  cargoes  In  the  dock,  for  every  register  ton  of  lb« 
vessel,  Qri. ;  and  rent,  after  4  weeks  from  dale  of  entrance  Id,  per  register  ton  per  week. 

£zc«p<t0ii«.— Vessels  ftnm  Spain,  Isden  whb  cork  or  wool,  fhr  everv  register  ton  ot  the  veaael,  6(1. j 
and  rent,  after  the  expiration  of  3  weeks,  \d.  per  register  ton  per  we^k. 

Vessels  to  or  from  the  wllale  fisheries,  for  every  register  ton  of  the  vessel.  Is. ;  and  rent,  after  the 
expiration  of  0  weeks.  Id.  per  register  ton  per  week ;  for  every  tun  of  oil  detivered  into  craft,  6rf. 

Vessels  (excepting  coasters,  for  which  see  Firtt  Ciaet)^  binding  part  of  tlwir  cargoes,  for  every  ton 
of  goods  landed,  9d. ;  and  rent,  after  I  wei*k  ft-om  date  of  catrsnce,  Id.  per  register  ton  per  week. 

Vessels  loading  part  of  their  cargoes,  for  every  ton  of  goods  taken  on  board  ft'ou  the  4uays  or  by 
craft,  9d. ;  and  rnnt,  after  1  week  from  date  of  enuance,  Id.  per  register  ton  per  week. 

Vessels  two  thirds  laden  with  com  will  be  charged  dock  dues  on  tbe  proportion  which  tbe  other 
part  of  the  cargo  bears  to  tbe  register  tonnage. 

No  tonnaee  rates  will  be  charged  on  vessels  wholly  corn-laden,  but  they  wHl  be  charged  for  dockjaf 
and  undockmg  as  under .~ 

Vessels  of  100  tons  and  upward!,  U.  Is. 
Do.  under  100  tons,  10*.  6d. 
with  liberty  to  remain  in  the -dock,  without  ftirther  charge,  for  94  hours  after  ftnal  discharge,    Reat» 
after  the  expiration  of  that  period.  Id.  per  register  ton  per  week.    Bhonid  the  vessel  load  outwards, 
tbe  usual  tonnage  rates,  according  to  the  port  of  destination,  will  be  charged,  instead  of  the  rate  for 
docking  and  undocking. 

Vessels  coal  laden,  tnr  docking  and  amIoeMng,  tls.  each;  fl>r  every  ton  of  eoals  landed,  fid. r  tot 
every  ton  of  coals  uansbipped,  6d. ;  and  rent,  after  1  week.  Id.  per  reguter  ion  per  week. 

Vessels  which  enter  the  docks  light,  and  load  out,  pay  dues  according  to  their  porta  of  dettinatioD, 
instead  of  those  on  light  vessels. 

Light  vessels  entering  the  dock  to  He  up,  f^r  every  register  ton  of  the  «ess«l,  6d.  i  and  rent,  aftar  4 
weeks  ft-om  date  of  entrance,  U.  per  register  ton  per  week. 

Whenever  required,  the  Company  will  discharge  the  cargo  of  a  vessel  upon  the  following  terms;  vis 
Cargoes  consisting,  either  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  of  hogsheads  or  tierces  of  sugar  (including  shi^ 

cooperage),  U.  9d.  per  register  ton. 
Cargoes  consisting  of  sugar  in  chests,  A  cwt  and  upwards  (including  ship  cooperage).  Is.  3tf.  par 

register  ton. 
Cargoes  consisting  of  sugar  in  bags  or  chettf,  under  5  cwt,.  or  other  godds  (not  being  oH  direct  from 

the  fisheries,  tallow,  hemp,  ashes,  eorn,  wood  goods,  pUch,  tar,  hay,  or  straw),  cotftainad  in  caaloK, 

bales,  serous,  chests,  cases,  bags,  baskeu,  mats,  bundles,  or  similar  packages  ;  alsc^  apalisr  or  bmasJ 

In  pigs,  bars,  rods, plates,  dec,  Bd.  per  register  ton. 
Cargoes  consisting  of  mahogany  timber,  or  other  wood.  In  Ion,  is.  M.  per  register  Um* 
Blue  gum  wood,  or  large  timber,  additional  Air  every  load  delivered,  fid. 
Cargoes  consisting  of  hemp  only,  or  merchandise,  in  bulk.  Is.  per  register  ton. 
Cargoes  consisting  of  ullow  only,  0d.  per  register  ton. 

Mixed  cargoes ;  hemp.  Is.  M.  per  ton  of  goods ;  tallow,  fid.  per  ditto  f  ashM;  fid.  per  dltlo. 
Mixed  cargoes,  part  being  in  bulk,  on  the  latter,  1*.  per  ton  of  goods. 

(No  charge  made  for  excess  beyond  the  register  tonnage. 

Vessels  which  leave  the  docks  for  repairs  are  not  charged  rent  whfle  absent 

JWemsrsada.— Registers  of  sblps  inwards  and  outwards  are  kept  in  the  auperiniandeiit*i  «MRca. 

The  wicket  gates  at  tbe  ;iorth-weat  prhicipal  enuaace,  al  Wapping,  and  o«  th«  east  aldtf  of  tiM 
eastern  dock,  are  opened  and  closed  as  under ; — 

li'rom  SSd  Bept.  to  20tb  Oct.,  both  inclusive,  opened  at  fi  o*cIoek.  closed  at  0  o'clock 
81st  Oct.      »tb  March  ^  7  ..«  0     ^ 

Visiters  are  not  admitted  on  Bundaya. 

No  person  iq  permitted  to  quit  a  vessel  after  the  wicket  ^te  is  (Josed. 

The  hours  for  tbe  commencement  of  business,  and  openmg  and  closing  fhe  barrier  gate,  ara^ 
From  1st  Marsh  to  31st  Oct.,  both-inclusive,  opened  at  8  o'clock,  dosed  at  4  o'clock, 
let  Nov.        SSthFeb.  ->  9  ...  4     _ 

Lodgment  0/ Jliiui^fest.— Masters  of  ships  are  required  to  deliver  at  tlie  superintendent's  office,  within 
IS  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  in  the  dock,  or  reporting  at  the  Custom-house,  (which  shaO 
first  happenO  a  true  copy  of  the  manifest  or  report  of  the  cargo,  signed  by  themselves. 

Dueharge  of  F««««b.— Vessels  are  qot  to  break  bulk,  without  the  permisiion  of  the  superintendent, 
until  tbe  whole  of  the  cargo  bus  been  entered  at  the  Custom-house. 

Upon  application  of  the  master,  the  Company  will  pass  a  warehousing  entry  for  such  goods  as  tht 
owners  or  consignees  may  have  neglected  or  refused  10  enter  within  48  hours ;  and  wilt  also  lanJ 
goods  not  entered  within  7  days:  both  periods  to  be  computed  from  the  date  of  the  report. 

Labourers  or  lumpers  are  not  allowed  to  work  on  board  vessels,  on  the  quays,  or  in  tbe  warehouses, 
unless  enpged  by  the  Company ;  but  may  be  hired  of  the  Company,  to  work  under  the  direction  and 
responsibility  of  tbe  master,  the  charge  being  it.  6d.  per  day  for  each  man :  and  should  not  a  sutteient 
number  be  employed  for  the  timely  discharge  of  the  cargo,  addittonal  hands  will  be  provided  by  th* 
Company,  at  the  expense  of  the  vessel. 

The  decks  are  to  be  speedily  cleared  of  such  articles  as  may  impede  the  discharge;  and  tbe  master, 
mate,  or  some  person  duly  antborised  by  the  owners.  Is  to  remain  on  board  during  the  unloading. 

Stops  for  #Vd^At.— Goods  landed  win  be  detained  fbr  the  freight,  on  due  notice  in  writing,  bf  tht 
owner,  master,  or  other  person  interested  therein ;  and  will  not  be  delivered,  nor  warrants  granted 
for  them,  until  orders  shall  have  been  given  fbr  the  release  of  the  goods,  or  tbe  freight  deposited  with 
the  Company;  nor  can  a  stop  be  received  after  the  goods  have  beeii  transferred  hi  tbe  Company's 
books,  or  a  warrant  has  been  granted  for  them. 

Goods  delivered  into  craft  to  be  landed  elsewhere,  ennnot  be  detained  for  ft-elgbt. 

Vessels  leaving  tbe  dock  for  repairs  are  not  charged  rent  whilst  absent;  nor  is  any  charge  made  fbr 
ballast,  chalk,  or  flints,  received  from  or  delivered  into  craft. 

Water  is  supplied  ftom  tbe  reservoir,  and  delivered  into  tho  sMps*  boats,  at  It.  per  ton,  on  appR 
cation  to  the  dock  master. 

Abstracu  of  cargoes,  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  flrelfht  AecoMOti,  wfil  be  saM»lM  on  api^Hcatkm 
^t  the  compCfoUer's  office,  at  the  following  charge : —  s.  i(« 

Ifthe  goods  have  10  tnarks  or  under      -  -  •  .  -  •  -SO 

~  Uto«  marks  -  •  -  .  •         •  -tO 
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Ste&m  boats  are  Airnisbed  by  the  Company,  in  certain  caaee,  to  vessels  (not  laden  with  com  or 
timber)  proceedbif  to  these  docks,  arriving  Arom  North  and  South  America,  the  West  India  Islands, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  all  poru  to  the  eastward  thereof,  upon  application  to  the  secretary,  the 
taper  iniendent,  or  the  agent  of  the  Company. 

JUgwtaHtms  rtfmriimg  O09d9  And  tkt  Bates  a«d  ChargM  therwn. 

Rent  Is  charged  oA  goods  from  the  day  on  which  the  importing  vessel  breaks  bulk.  If  goods  be 
landed  fay  a  duty  paid,  a  sight,  or  a  warehottslng  entry,  and  taken  away  within  S  days,  no  rent  is  pay- 
able t  but  if  they  remain  on  the  quay  after  that  time,  quay  rent  or  watching  is  charged  for  such 
longer  period. 

Owfd*  landtd  bf  Datk  Onder.— Befinre  goods  whieh  have  been  landed  by  the  Company  for  want  of 
entrv,  can  be  delivered  or  transferred,  the  bill  of  lading  muet  be  lodges  at  the  warehouse,  and  the 
goods  entered  at  the  Custom-house :  and  such  foods  are  subject  to  an  addlilonai  charge  for  porterage. 

Orden  for  transfer  or  delivery  (the  forms  of  which  may  be  obtained  at  the  comptroller's  ofllce), 
vnleae  the  coods  ate  lo  be  delivered  from  the  landing  scale,  cannot  be  accepted  until  the  goods  have 
been  landed. 

Neither  can  orders  for  transfer  be  received,  until  the  charges  due  on  the  goods  composing  the  whole 
•f  the  entry  have  been  paid ;  goods  landed  tinder  the  consolidated  rate,  and  wines  and  spirits, 
excepted. 

Orders  for  delivery  cannot  be  acted  npon,  nnless  signed  by  the  party  in  whose  name  the  goods  stand 
In  the  Company's  books,  or  by  a  person  duly  authorised  to  sign  them :  and  should  any  interlineation, 
erasure,  or  alteration  have  been  made  in  an  order.  It  can  only  be  accepted  with  the  Initials  of  the 
party  set  against  such  alteration. 

Payment  tf  Charge*  aatd  D«p0$U  Jlouuntg. — ^Tbe  only  persons  authorised  to  receive  money  are,  the 
eoUeciors  at  the  superintendent's  office,  and  wine  and  spirit  department ;  the  deputy  warehouse-keeper 
at  the  tobaeeo-WArehoHse ;  the  dock-master  (for  water  Airnlshed  to  vessels  in  the  dock)  ;  and  the 
warehouse-keeper  at  the  eastern  dodc ;  ejcscpl  for  consolidated  rates,  which  may  be  paid  at  the  Lon- 
don Dock  House,  in  New  Bank^  Buildings. 

Deposit  accounts  may  be  opened  %t  the  sdperintetident's  office. 

If  the  order  doee  not  specify  the  party  by  whom  the  charges  due  at  the  date  of  the  order  or  transfer 
«re  to  be  paid,  the  amoent  thereof  wilt  be  placed  to  the  deposit  account  of  Ihe  party  transferring. 

IFarrsitt*  end  7<rBiu^«rs.^WarranU  for  goods  in  general,  are  granted  on  written  application  at  the 
dock,  in  favour  of  aoch  person  as  the  party  In  whose  name  they  stand  in  the  Company's  books  may 
direct.  The  fltil  are  issued  flree  of  chaiqie ;  on  all  eubeeqnent  warrants  and  transfers,  the  charges  are 
•e  follow  ^— 


For  each  warrant  or  transfer  contabiing 
1  or  8  packages    .  .  • 


»to  7 
8  —  10 
11  —  15 

S1~SS 


s.  d. 

0  I 

0  9 

0  3 

0  4 

0  5 

0  e 

0  7 


For  each  warrant  or  transfer  contatning 
96  to  80  paekagea  ... 
Jl— 35  .... 
»-40  .... 
41—45  .... 
46  and  upwards  ... 
and  for  goods  in  bulk,  per  ton 


9.d. 

0    8 

0     (r 

0  10 

0  11 

1  0 
0    2 


The  contents  of  one  warrant  may  be  divided  Into  warrants  for  smailar  quantities,  at  the  will  bf  the 
bolder. 

Whenever  housing,  taring,  weighing,  dipping,  rehousing,  or  counting  of  goods  le  requh-ed,  the 
operation  must  be  performed  before  a  warrant  can  be  Issued;  and  if  rewelghing,  ttt.  be  requb^,  a 
new  one  muet  be  obtained. 

Applicatinns  for  duplicate  warrants,  in  eonsequenoe  of  the  originals  being  lost  or  mislaid,  must  be 
addressed  to  the  secretary,  at  the  London  Dock  Roiiie,  who  will  make  known  the  conditions  on 
Which  the  Company  will  iseue  them. 

Weifku  ^  Oeedf.— Duplicates  are  famished,  upon  reasonable  eause  for  requiring  them  being 
asaigned. 

Second  Samples &f  GWd«.— Orders  for  second  sanmlea.  If  the  goods  are  for  "exportation  only,*'  are 
laeued  at  the  oomptroUer*s  office,  the  proprietor  paying  the  customs*  duty  thereon. 

JSmmtg  Oaeke  and  Paekajree.^lt  not  removed  nota  the  dock  within  7  davs,  are  sold  by  the  Company, 
and  the  proceeds  paid  to  the  owners,  after  deducting  the  sale  charges  and  other  expenses. 

ExplanaHam  ef  the  foUaieing  Thhle  ofJUUee  and  Ckargea  en  Goods  imported  into  the  London  Docks. 

The  consolidated  rate  Is  charged  upon  the  nett  weight,  and  includes  landing,  wharfage,  and  housing, 
or  piling  on  the  quav,  coopering,  sampling,  weighing  for  delivery,  delivery,  and  12  weeks'  rent  from 
the  '<ate  of  the  importing  ship  breaking  bulk;  which  may  be  paid  on  each  mark  separately,  and  will 
attach  unless  notice  be  given  to  the  contrary,  prior  to  final  weighing  or  gauging. 

The  import  rate  is  charged  upon  the  gross  weight,  snd  includes  landing,  wharfoge,  and  housing,  or 
piling  on  the  quay,  or  loading  from  the  landing  scale,  and  furnishing  the  landing  weights  or  tales ;  to 


be  paid  before  the  delivery  of  any  part  of  an  entry  can  take  place. 
The  charges  fur  rewelghing,  rehousing,  unhousing  and  loading  ( 
import  rate ;  those  for  unbousing  or  uupiling,  wharfage  and  shipping,  the  same  as  the  import  rate ; 


i  and  loading  or  repiling,  are  each  one  third  of  the 
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warrantg,  ganges,  strengthi  of  sptrltf ,  and  firit  tsmplet.  Thto  rate  sttacbei  after  tbe  ezplratiQin  of  mM 
calendar  month  from  the  ship  breaking  bulk,  or  tbe  firat  landing  fk-om  craft. 

JV*ot«.— Merchante  requiring  winee  or  epirits  to  be  boosed  witbln  the  time  allowed,  (one  calendar 
month,)  are  particularly  requested  to  leavb  a  written  order  to  tbat  effect,  when  this  rate  wUl  becoma 
Immediately  chargeable. 

The  ConaolidaUd  BmU  en  A««»  tncludee  landing,  wharfage,  housing,  eooper*s  attendance,  coopering, 
f\trni«blng  original  warrants,  gauges,  strength,  m\  samples,  and  It  weeks*  rent  from  the  atatp  break« 
ing  bulk,or  ihe  first  landing  from  the  craft. 

Rtmt  aUaekeM  to  Wine*  and  £ptrit«,  charged  with  the  landing  and  delivery  rate,  after  14  daya, 
charged  with  the  landing  and  bousing  rate,  from  the  ship  breaking  bulk,  or  the  first  landing  fron  cnit 
on  rum  charged  with  the  consolidated  rate,  after  IS  weeks  flrom  the  ship  breaking  bolk. 

A*o£<.— Rent  is  in  all  cases  calculated  fh>m  the  date  of  the  ship  breaking  bulk,  or  the  first  laBdlag 
from  craft,  such  day  being  included  in  the  term. 

JiacJfcw^^r.— Forty-eight  hours*  notice  will  be  gi^n  when  racking  is  necessary,  to  ejwMe  the  pro« 

f'ietor  to  send  his  own  casks,  or  they  wHl  be.  supplied  by  tbe  eompanv,  at  the  prices  suted  herein, 
he  proceeds  of  the  racked  casks,  wheh  sold.  Will  be  paid  to  the  ^opriMors,  upon  application,  aftet 
deducting  the  expenses  of  sale,  dte. 

No  charge  is  made  on  wines  and  spirits  racked  ia  tbe  yaults  within  6  months  ftom  the  period  of  thi 
iodine  and  bousing  rate  atuchlng,  those  fot  ej(portatIon  or  to  be  sent  coastwise  excepted. 

TluUi^f  is  not  permitted  without  a  written  order,  the  usual  charge  for  which  is  not  mstde,  wbeo  tha 
tasting  is  by  tbe  proprietor  or  his  clerk,  (autliorised  to  sign  deiiyery  and  a)l  other  orders,)  proyided  he 
is  not  accompanied  by  any  otb^r  person. 

Co9p«ring  oMARevain^  \t.  when  required  fbr  the  preseryation  of  the  property  on  landing,  examlaa* 
tion,  or  delivery,  will  be  performed,  unless  directions  are  receiyed  from  tbe  proprietor  to  the  contrary, 
and  charged  at  the  rates  specified  herein;  and  any  work  required  to  be  performed,  aoi  parttcalarljr 
described,  will  be  charged  at  a  proportionate  rate. 

Unsixeable  casks,  at  ttie  rate  of  SIO  gallons  per  ton,  for  3  pipes  or  4  hogsheads. 


£)^t0««tM.— The  company  make  good  the  folloyving  deficiencies  from  whateyer  cause  arising.  If 
the  casks  are  of  oak  timber,  b«t  1    '      '        '         '"  '"  '  '"      '"'^  "         "       '""'    "  "^ 

from  delivery,  viz. : 


.  not  othetwiae  %  also,  proyMed  the  claim  be  nado  within  6  moatha 


Exceeding  one  gallon  each  cask,  tat  any  period  not  exceeding  one  year. 

Two  gallons,  if  more  thaji  one  and  not  exceeding  |wo  years,  and  In  like  proportlan  ibr  eachsuceecd* 
ingyear. 

PawmuA  of  CAor/w.—PreyioQs  to  warrants  bei4g  issued,  or  tbe  transfer  or  delivery  of  anj  wfnea 
or  Bplriu  taking  place,  the  landing  and  housing  fate  on  the  whole  of  tbe  mark  or  parcel  Aetwed,  moat 
be  paid ;  tbe  rent  and  other  charges  on  tbe  quantity  delivered  or  transferred. 
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loading  inwards,  and  1  for  thoae  loading  outwards.  The  Import  Dock  contains  about  18 
acres,  and  the  Export  Dock  about  9  acres.  The  entrance  baein,  which  connects  the  docks 
with  the  river,  contains  about  2}  acres:  the  length  of  the  entrance  lock  is  210  feet,  the 
width  of  the  gates  48  feet  dear.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  East  India  Docks  is  never  leae 
than  23  feet ;  so  that  they  can  accommodate  ships  of  greater  burden  than  any  other  esta- 
blishment on  the  river.  There  ie  attached  to  them  a  splendid  qoay  frontuig  the  river,  nearly 
700  feet  in  length,  with  water  sufficieoi  at  k\\  times  of  the  tide  to  float  the  largcat  steam 
ships ;  and  the  Export  Dock  is  famished  with  a  machine  for  masting  and  dismasting  the 
largest  ships.  The  Company  have,  also,  since  the  termination  of  the  Eaat  India  Company'ii 
tnule,  purchased  3  of  the  bonded  warehouses  belonging  to  that  body)  atuated  in  tht  heart 
of  the  ciVy,  in  which  they  warehouse  and  show  tea  and  other  goods»  oa  the  same  terms  as  at 
the  London  or  St  Catherine's  Docksw — (See  Bates  below.) 

The  discharging  of  diips  in  the  Import  Dock  is  wholly  perfanned  by  the  servants  of 
the  Company,  and  the  regulations  as  to  fire,  cooking,  Su,  axe  similar  lo  those  in  the  other 
dock^. 

The  docks  are  distant  8}  miles  from  the  Sjoyal  Exchange,  and  ceMies  nm  every  half 
hour  between  those  places,  at  the  moderate  <i)arge  of  6dL  Should  the  projected  railway,  to 
Blackwall  be  completed,  the  journey  to  the  decks,  or  from  them  to  the  Exchange,  will  be 
accomplished  in  less  than  10  minutes.  W«e  this  eflfected,  no  ste<me^  or  at  least  none 
above  100  tons  burden,  should  be  allowed  to  come  higher  up  than  BlackwalL  It  wiU,  wa 
apprehend,  be  found  to  be  quite  impossible,  so  long  aa  they  are  allowed  to  come  farther  up 
than  this,  to  regulate  their  speed,  or  to  prevent  the  perpetual  recurrent  of  aocident^ 

The  company's  capital,  including  the  cost  of  the  city  warehouses,  ie  623,000/.  The  vm* 
sent  dividend  is  6  per  cent ;  and  the  stock  hi  now  (December  1836)  wordi  from  llCt  to 
1 1 71,    The  management  is  committed  to  12  directors,  each  holding  2fiQQL  stock. 

Jtafea  of  Charge^ — The  charges  on  goods  exported  are  the  same  as  at  the  other  dodta. 
Inwards  they  are,  as  before  stated,  the  same  as  at  the  other  docks,  when  the  gooA  ana 
brought  up  to  the  city  warehouHs ,-  but  if  kept  down  at  the  docka,  or  while  tK^  are  thete, 
the  charges  and  rent  are  considerably  lower. 
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4.  Sf,  Katharin^i  AM^-^The  Company  for  the  constraction  of  these  docks  vras  ineo^ 
porated  by  the  act  6  Geo.  4.  c.  105.  (locat^,  and  they  were  partiaily  opened  on  the  SSth  of 
October,  1828.  They  are  situated  immediately  below  the  Tower,  and  are  consequently  the 
most  contiguous  of  any  to  the  dty,  the  Cmtom-hoiisie,  and  other  places  where  bonnese  is 
transacted.  The  capital  raised  by  shares  amonnU  to  1,352,800£ ;  but  an  additioiia]  aiun  of 
600,OOOA  has  been  botiowed,  on  the  eaeority  of  the  i«tB%  (br  tbi  oompletion  af  the  wudbi. 
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•nd  the  purchase  of  a  freehold  property  poasemRg  river  frontage  from  the  Tower  to  the 
corner  of  Lower  East  Smithfield,  of  the  yalue  of  upwards  of  100,000/^  but  not  required  for 
the  immediate  purpose  of  the  act  A  portion  of  this  property  has  been  appropriated  as  a 
steam  packet  wharf,  where  passengers  embark  and  land  without  the  aid  or  risk  of  boat  con- 
veyance. The  purchase  of  the  numerous  houses  that  stood  upon  the  ground  occupied  by 
the  docks  proved,  as  in  the  case  of  the  London  Docks,  a  heavy  item  of  expense.    The  spaco 

■  included  within  the  onter  waU  is  about  24  acres,  nearly  11  of  which  are  water.  There  are 
2  docks,'  oommgnKfating  by  a  basin.  The  lock  leading  from  the  river  is  180  feet  long,  and 
45  broad  :  it  is  so  constructed,  that  ships  of  upwards  of  600  tons  burden  may  pass  in  and 
out  3  hours  before  high  water,  so  that  outward-bound  ships  have  the  opportunity  of  reach. 

■  ing  Blaekwall  before  the  tide  begins  io  reo^e.  Ships  of  upwards  of  800  tons  register  are 
docked  and  undocked  without  difficulty,  and  the  depth  of  water  at  the  entrance  exceeds  that 

'  of  any  other  wet  dodc  in  the  port  of  London.  Vessels  are  also  docked  and  undocked  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day,-*«an  advantage  peculiar  to  this  establishment    A  clear  channel  of 

■  not  lets  than  300  feet  in  width  is  at  all  times  to  be  kept  in  the  pool ;  and  vessels  drawing 
18  feet  water  ihay  lie  affcat  at  low  water  at  the  principal  buoy  off  the  dock  entrance.    The 

. -warehouses  and-  vaults  are  upon  a  very  large  scale ;  far  more  so  than  one  might  be  disposed 
to  infer  from  the  extent  of  water.  The  warehouses  are  exceedingly  well  contrived  and  com- 
modious ;  and,  owing  to  their  being  built  partly  on  pillars  (within  Which  what  is  called  the 
tp99j  work  -of  (he  other  ddeks  is  transacted,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  goods  are  hoisted 
dir^  from  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  without  its  being' necessary,  as  in  the  West  India  and 
London  Docks,  to  land  them  on  quaya ;  so  that  th^  is  in  this  way  a  great  saving  both 
of  room,  time,  and  labour.    The  whole  establishment  is  ezceediogly  complete,  and  reflects 

'  the  greatest  credit  on  the  public  spirit,  enterprise,  and  skill,  of  those  by  whom  it  was  pro- 
jected and  executed. 

The  regulations  to  be  observed  by  vessels  using  the  Sl  Katharine's  Docks  are  similar  to 
those  enforced  in  the  West  In<)ia  Docks,  to  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  London  Docks,  we 
beg  to  refer^ 

Tabts  of  ToDoage  Rates  ehargei^bls  oa  Vetsols  emerinf  tbe  St.  Catherine  Peeks  and  also  of  the 
Rates  for  diecharjfing  Cargoes  landed  by  the  Conipsny,  subject  to  such  RevUioD,  from  Timo  to 
Time,  a«  shall  be  found  expedient. 
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for  Uboorer*  bind  of  the  Coin|nm,  to  woik  on  imH, 
and  who  ■hall  In  under  the  dimtion  and  nKpvmhtlm 
cl  npttioi  or  owaen  of  tomI^  botli  or  dttaar  (wUdi 
n)e  tpplioi  to  all  overboard  daiiveriea),  a  charge  wjll 
be  andb  for  each  fliaa  per  day,  of  -       t    • 
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6.  Commercial  JDlodbw— Szclii«i««  of  this  prertovalj  mditiaBed  doekt»  whidi  «r»  all  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  thece  are  on  the  aoiitli  aide  the  Commercial  Dock»,  op]M«l«  l» 
the  west  end  of  the  West  ladk  Docka.  Tlia  docks  era  ef  Iwfeeartent;  the  apace  ind^dad 
within  the  outer  wall  heing  abottt  40  aerai»  af  whidi  nemAj  88  aciea  wn  water^  Tlmy 
are  prindpaUy  intended  (or  the  xeoeptlon  of  veaMls  with  tuo^ber,  com,  and  other  I 
modities.  They  have  bat  little  aooommodation  for  wrahoudng ;  and  their  ( 
are  not  constructed  so  aa  to  entitle  them  to  bond  aH  foada.  Tfaa  Boxny  Ganai  Codipaiif 
also  admit  ressels  to  be  docked  in  (be  basin  oC  their  canaL 

6.  London  Port  Duesg  Chm'gu  on  Aeamni  ^  lif^  Pibiage,  4t.  in  ^  Tlammf 
Shippings  ^(fLorAin, 

It  18  highly  desirable  that  expert  pilots,  brilliant  lights,  and  every  other  means  thai  k  ia 
possible  to  deviae,  should  be  aiSbrded  to  render  navigation  safe  and  expeditions.  But  In 
secure  these  advantages,  it  is  bdispensable  that  the  charges  on  their  aocount  should  be  m^ 
derate.  If  they  be  otherwise,  navigators  are  not  unfrequently  tempted  to  resort  to  what  am 
leas  expensive,  though  less  secure,  diannela.  This  principle  has  not,  however  obvious,  boea 
always  kept  sufficiently  in  view  either  in  this  or  in  other  countries.  During  the  latter  yeai* 
of  the  war,  and  down  to  1825,  the  charges  on  account  of  dc  .-ks,  lights,  pilotage,  dec.  on  ships, 
in  the  Themes,  and  most  other  British  potts,  werd  exceedingly  heavy ;  and  would  no  doAl^ 
had  they  been  maintained,  have  materially  injured  our  coBumvoe.  Inafettd,  ako,  of  enoon- 
raging  Uie  resent  of  foreign  diips  to  our  ports,  a  contrary  policy  was  adopted ;  the  chargva 
laid  on  them  being  usually  abont  double  thoae  kid  on  British  ships.  This  regnlatioD  vrsa 
intended  to  promote  the  employment  of  the  latter ;  but,  as  it  led  to  repiask  in  other  eomi- 
tries,  its  real  inflaenoe  ia  believed  to  have  been  quite  difltont ;  while  by  driving  away 
foreigners,  it  injured  the  trade  of  the  coimtiy,  and  prevented  our  ports  from  becoming,  whil 
they  are  so  well  fitted  to  be^  the  emporinma  of  the  world.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  have  lo 
state  that  the  cifcurastances  now  aUuded  to  have  been  materially  changed  withm  the  last 
dozen  years.  In  1885,  the  varions  doek  monopolies  exph^;  and  ttvexy  great  redaction 
has  been  made  in  the  ehaiges  on  account  of  tba  docka,  which,  aa  ahead^^  seen,  am  now  very 
moderate  indeed. 

Exduflve  of  tbe  dock  dtities,  certain  Mft  or  toaasfd  tfiolef  wers  tmposed  on  slilps  ftc^eating  ihm 
port  of  Loudon,  by  the  acts  30  G«o.  3.  e.  09.,  43  Geo.  3.  e.  1S4.,  &c.,  partly  to  pay  the  luirbour  masters, 
provide  mooring  chalas,  4tc.,  aad  partly  to  create  a  Aind  for  the  improTemvitt  of  tbe  poft,  and  la  par« 
tlcular  for  deflraytng  the  cost  of  makinf  a  navifable  canal  aeroaa  tbe  lute  ef  Don.  Bat  thfa  eaaal 
having  been  eold  (mM  p.  AM.)  for  110,0001.  to  the  West  India  Dock  CMNnpanjr,  ander  the  10  Oeo.  i.  a. 
130.,  and  tbe  sums  advanced  by  the  public  for  the  Improvement  of  the  port  having  been  repaid,  it  waa 
Judiciously  resolved  lo  reduee  tbe  port  duties  to  the  lowest  rates  capable  of  delraying  tbe  necessary 
expenses.  Thla  was  effecUd  by  the  4  dt  6  Witt.  4.  e.  8ft.,  which  imposes  the  foUbwuf  lonnafc  daiiaa 
on  vessels  in  the  port : — 

Ui  ClaM.—For  every  ship  or  other  vessel  trading  coastwise  between  tbe  port  ef  tondoa  aad  any 
port  or  place  in  Great  Britain,  Jretand,  the  Orkneys,  BhoUaDi,  or  tbe  Weatem  Islands  of 
Bcotland,  there  ebnll  be  paid  for  every  voyage  la  and  oat  of  the  said  port         -  -  •>   f 

Id  C/Mt.—Fnr  every  ahtp,  &e.  enterhtg  inwards  or  clearing  oatwanle  mm  or  to  Denmark,  Nn^ 
way,  or  Lapland  (on  this  side  of  the  North  Cape),  or  nom  Bolstein,  Hambwfh,  Brsmen.  or 
any  other  part  of  Germany  bordecing  on  or  near  tba  Germanic  OMan,  or  from  or  to  Ifellaaa  or 
any  other  of  the  United  Provinces,  or  Bnit»ant,  Antwerp,  Flanders,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
Netberlanda,  or  from  or  to  TVaoce  (wlthla  UBhaat)..6aemsey,  /ecsey,  Aldnmey,  Bark,  or  the 
Isle  of  Man,  there  ahatl  be  paid  for  every,  dbc,  as  above  •  -  -  -  *    ^ 

M  CIsM.^For  every  ship,  ti€.  entering  Inwards  or  clearing  outwards  from  or  to  Lapland  (beyond 
the  North  Cape),  Finland,  Russia  (without  or  withbD  the  Bal^U  Bea),  Uvonta,  Gourland, 
Poland,  Prussia,  Sweden,  or  any  other  country  or  place  within  the  Baltic  Sea,  there  nball  he 
mid  for  every,  Jltc.  as  above  •....••..^ 

4tA  C2m«.— For  every  ship,  &c.  entering  Inwards  or  clearing  outwards  ftom  or  lo  France  (between 
Uiihant  and  Spain),  Portugal,  Spain  (without  tbe  mediterranean),  or  any  of  the  Azoies.  Ma* 
deira,  or  Canary  Islands,  or  any  of  the  United  tliatee  of  America,  or  of  the  Bittish  colonies  or 
provinces  ia  North  America  or  Florida,  there  shell  be  paid  for  every,  dtc,  as  above    -  -    f 

0rA  C/oM.^For  every  ship,  dte.  entering  Inwards  or  clearhig  entwards  fbora  or  to  tSreealandv 
Gibraltar,  Frftnce,  or  Spain  (within  the  Medherraneaa),  or  aay  country.  Island,  port,  or  place 
within  or  bordering  on  or  near  the  IfadUerranMn  or  Adriatio  Sea,  or  from  the  West  Indies, 
Louisiana,  Mexteo,  Booth  Araeriea,  Africa,  East  India,  China,  or  any  olher  country,  island, 
port  or  place  within  or  borddring  on  or  near  the  Pafctfic  Ocean,  or  from  any  other  country, 
island,  port,  or  place  whatsoever  to  tlis  sonihward  of  ti  degrees  of  north  laiitada,  tkan 
sbaD  be  paid,  dte.  as  abov«  «         «.•         •,*         -         •         -         •! 
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EMMpliMii.—ShljM  of  war,  ftsd  shipt  the  property  of  hla  Majesty,  or  My  of  tbe  royal  ftmOy .r-Anf 
TeMsl  comlna  to  or  going  coettwise  ft'oni  the  port  of  London,  or  to  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  nnleaa 
■ocU  yesael  eriottUi  exceed  45  tons.—Any  veseel  bringing  corn  coastwise,  the  principnl  part  of  wboea 


cargo  iball  consist  of  corn.— Any  fifhing  smacks,  loi>sler  and  oyster  boats,  or  vessels  for  passengers.— 
Any  vassal  or  craft  n'avigatipc  the  Tbaniea  above  and  below  London  Bridge,  as  iar  as  Gravesend  only. 
—Any  veMel  entering  inwards  or  outwards  in  ballast. 


A*.  JB.— The  peri  or  ionn^g*  dutiu  paid  by  ship*  In  the  port  of  London,  aa  stated  la  the  accountn 
beiow,  were  llioee  payable  previous  to  the  aa  4  ^  5  WUl.  4.  c.  3S.,  which  only  took  effect  on  the  S5Ch 
of  July,  18S4;  and  were,  at  an  average,  from  4  to  ft  tiaoea  as  high  as  at  present. 

Qwing  to  the  di^anoe  of  London  fiDm  iSb»  aea,  and  tha  ratber  intxioate  navigation  at  the 
month  cKf  the  river,  tbe  chargea  onacconnt  of  fighta  and  pilotage  must  neceaaarily  be  prett^ 
heavy.  They  have,  however,  been  very  materkilly  redact  of  late  years.  The  charges  on 
•oconat  of  the  tighta  under  the  management  of  tbe  Trinity  Houaa  have  been  diminished,  in 
afanost  eveiy  instanoa,  at  least  one  tibbd ;  and  in  many  instances  as  much  as  a  half,  and 
sometimes  even  more,  since  ISSS. — (See  Lioht-bousss.)  The  illiberal  and  impolitic  prae- 
tioe  of  imposing  dis^tminating  light  and  pilotage  dues  on  foreign  vessels  ia  still  kept  up ; 
hot  owing  to  the  geneml  sslabliahment  of  reciprocity  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  the  griev* 
anoe  thenoa  arising  has  become  rathar  nomhial  than  teal,  and  at  prosent  affi^ts  very  few  of 
the  ibreign  vessels  coming  to  our  potts. 

The  aet  6'Qeo.  4  a  1S5,  mada^a  ledndion  of  8  per  cant  in  the  eharge  authorised  to  be 
Jenanded  b^  the  pileta  Ucenaed  by  the  Trinity  House  ftnr  the  port  of  London ;  and  foreign 
vessels,  prisilagedas  British  vessete,  have  been  letieved  fh>m  the  additional  or  surplus  rets 
nf  35  per  eant  pliable  to  the  Trinity  pflats,  aa  well  as  to  those  llcsneed  by  the  Ijord  Warden 
of  the  Cinque  PortB^-«(8ea  Pilotaos.) 

The  oppiesnve  and  troublesome  diargaa  iii  the  port  of  London,  impoaed  on  alien  goods 
wider  the  names  of  padukge,  scavage,  &e^^(aea  PActAoa)— were  put  an  end  to  during 
last  aesaion  (1839).  At  prsaent,  therefore,  we  beKatve  wa  are  wanaoted  in  affinning  that, 
«an^ertng  its  distanoa  fram  the  sea,  ttM  pobKo  chargea  on  ahipping  in  the  port  of  London 
are  quits  as  reasonable  as  in  any  other  port  of  the  empire,  or  of  the  world.  Bnt  we  am 
inctined  to  think  thai  ioithar  ladiiBtioMa  may  stiU  be  «aeelad»  pattieuUrly  in  the  atticle 
pilotage. 

^  The  following  accounts  show  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  various  charges  that  are  at 
yroscnt  teeorred  by  tassels  in  the  port  of  London  :— 

Pnform&  Account  of  Chargef  on  a  Bhfp  of  about  400  Tons,  entering  and  departfaig  tbe  Port  of  London, 
-  laden  both  Ways,  aunposlng  every  thing  to  be  conducted  with  strict  Economy,  and  excluding  any 
Oharge  on  account  of  extraordinary  Despatch  orsupertor  Accoaunodatioa. 

£  ».  d 

Beporting  the  ship  and  appolatmaat      •         -         •  •  -  •         -110 

Filouge  from  the  Downs            -          -          •          •  •  •  -          -14    04 

Boa  Jing  the  pilot  at  aea              -          -          m          -  •  •  *          .300 

Wateriuan,  boat,  and  hedge,  from  Gravasead              *  •  •  -          -1116 

Londoa  port  dues  inwards,  M.  per  ton             •>          •  •  •  •          -10   00 

Do.         do.       outwards,       do.        -          ^          -  -  -  -          -    10    0    0 
JV*.  B.-oThis  duty  is  of  a  temporary  eharacaier,  and  will  cease  in  about  9  years. 

TrinUy  dues  and  lights  inwards             •          -          •  -  •  •          -1100 

Dock  dues,  in  and  out,  M.  per  toa          -          -          •  *  •  •          -    IS*  0    0 

.  Trinity  dues  and  lights  outwards          *         •.•  -  •  •          -8  18   0 

Dungeness  light  in  and  out         •          -          -          -  •  •  •          -350 

Clesring  outwards,  and  victualling  bill             -          •  -  -  •          -8  13   0 

Bt^am-boat  to  Blackwall,  epCjoaeZ          •          -          -  -  «  .^-10    00 

Filotage  to  the  Downs     -          -          -          -          -  •  -  -          -18   88 

Putting  the  pilot  on  shore,  unless  landed  hi  the  ship's  boat  •  *  •          •     0  10   0 


Chaiges  on  a  British  yessel  of  MS  Tons,  enteriag  and  depajtftog  tbe  Port  of  London,  ladsn  both  Ways. 

£  a.  4, 
Heporting,  appolntinff,  ttc,  -  •  -  -  -  *  -  ••J2    2 

Tonnage  duty  inwards  (with  cargo)      -  -  -  -  -  -  *.2S 

Do.           outwards       (do.)           •          -          •  •  •  -  -J18o 

Putting  pilot  on  board  at  Deal     -          -          -          •  -  -  -  -8  10   0 

Pilotage,  Downs  to  London,  draft  15  feet  0  laches       -  •  •  '  -is   87 

Do.      outwards,  draft  about  14  feet             -          -  •  •  -  '      '  ^^    2 

Boat  and  men  np  and  down,  3  guineas  each      -          -  r  *  *  '     ^    ^   2. 

Trinity  ligbu,  inwards -  -  -         "5*2   J 

Do.  outwards  -  •  -  -  •  -  -  -500 

Private  do.  ia  and  out      -  -  -  - ?  ^2   2 

Dungeness  do.      -  -  -  -  -  -  -  --  ",*.?? 

Dock  duty.  Oil.  per  ton     -  -  -"-  •  -         -^  "^2  ^2    2 

Clearing  outwards  .----•-••     8   7    0 

£89   t   9 


♦  If  discharged  by  ths  Dock  Oonpany,  Oisre  would  be  aa  addldoaal  charge  of  m.  on  that  account. 


698  DOCKS  (LONDON  PORT  DUES). 

ChargM  actually  paid  on  ike  President,  American  Packet  Ship  of  from  470  to  480  Tona,  in  the  Blvar 

Tharaea,  in  October,  18S8. 

£  9.  i 

Reporting  and  appointing            -          -          •          •          •          •  •  -S10    6 

Tonnage  duty  inwards,  and  entry          •          •          •          •          •  -  •1000 

Do.           outwards             -          •           •          •          •          -'  •  -    10  10    0 

Trinity  lights  and  pilotage  inwards        -          •          -          ••  •  -15i3    0 

Do.              do.          outwarda      -          -          •          •          •  -  -S8  10    0 

Private  and  Foreland,  in  and  out           -          •>          -          •          •  •  -9180 

Pilot  from  Dungeness      -           •           •           •           •           •           •  •  -15  1^0 

Boat  and  men  ap  and  down        •          •          •          •          •          •  •  -000 

Dock  charges        -           -           -          •          •          •          •          «  •  -SI    SO 

Clearing  and  victualing  bill        -          -          •          •          •          -  •  -     S  IS    0 

Printin?  bitli  and  cards                -           •           •           •           •           •  -  -3  13    0 

Advertisementa  in  bMls  of  entry             •          •          •          •          •  •  -0  10   0 

£1S3  18    0 


In  this  case,  the  pilotage  inwards  and  outwards,  tithta,  Jbc.  are  charged  from  Cowes,  so  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  or  these  items  cannot  be  considered  as  an  expense  peeoitar  to  the  Thames.  A  |nrt 
of  the  dock  charges  might  also  have  been  avoided,  by  employing  the  crev ;  the  last  two  itaaas  are  not 
properly  port  charges. 

Amount  of  Shippings  SfC  bebnging  to  Ike  FoH  of  London. — ^Aocdiding  to  the  official 
ftccounta,  there  belonged  to  thia  port,  in  1832,  beaidee  boats  and  otber  venela  not  regutered, 
2,669  shipe,  of  the  burden  of  565,174  tons,  manned  by  32,786  men  and  boys.  In  1810, 
the  groes  customs*  duty  collected  in  the  port  of  London  amounted  to  7,749,468^1,  the  ex- 
penses of  collection  bein^  277,913/.,  or  at  the  rate  of  Zl  1  It.  6^  per  cent.  In  1882,  tbe 
gross  duty  had  risen  to  9,434,854A,  while  the  expenses  of  collection  had  sunk  to  243,678/., 
being  at  the  rate  of  only  2/.  1  \a,  l^cL  per  ceaL^(ParL  Paper,  No.  414.  Seas.  1838.)  So 
vast  an  amount  of  shipping  and  commerce  was  never  previously  concentrated  hi  any  amgle 
port  London  may  he  truly  said  to  be  univerti  orbit  terraram  emporium.  May  her  proo* 
perity  be  as  las^g  as  it  is  great  I 

The  following  tabulae  statement  will  eenre  to  illostrate  the  progress  of  the  (breign  trado 
and  navigation  of  London. 

Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  enterlns  the  Port  «f  London  frooi  Foreign  Parts,  dlstiagaJshing 
between  British  and  Foreign  8hips. 


Tean. 

BriU*. 

rowign.              1 

T*ui. 

BritUb. 

^^        i 

1700 

«« 

TOHM. 
80,040 

**»     1 

Tom. 

76  9BS 

ISO 

IfR 

T\wu. 
e%23» 

"■& 

122,619 

1730 

1.49S 

198,00 

1(H 

86,346 

1821 

3,000 

5h5,994 

671 

8D.07S 

1790 

«.r,4 

43I,K» 

1,116 

148.J(W 

leu 

3)230 

603,167 

697 

106,089 

mi 

2,IM 

419,374 

\^'± 

149,053 

1823 

a,a3i 

eil,4»I 
607,106 

865 

161.785 

1793 

2,499 

451, IM 

1,186 

162,243 

IS '4 

3.132 

I»64S 

164,096 

1793 

$349 

478,105 

1,198 

177,019 

1U5 

3,98S 

795,561 

1.748 

a«IS2 

w«r. 

1826 

3,495 

67^0^6 

1,566 

£W5! 

I8M 

189,834 

1837 

4.012 

7e?,i«a 

1,534 

821.008 

1815 

975.375 

1829 

4.0IM 

767,212 

1,308 

195,989 

1816 

115,463 

lSt9 

4,104 

784!070 

1,900 

S*^ 

1C17 

i21'»*2 

1830 

a,9io 

744^229 

1^ 

SS'^ 

1818 

272,656 

1831 

4.140 

780,989 

1,457 

908^118 

1819 

I5».882 

1832 

3,2fiB 

«)9.i«40 

^ 

r     154,149. 

N.  B.— The  temporary  falling  off  in  1839  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  and  the  oa- 
fortunate  misundersunding  with  Holland. 

Account  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  he  Bhlpe  that  have  entered  the  Port  of  London,  with  Qir- 
coes  fVom  Foreign  Parts,  distinguishing  the  Countries  whence  iiM3y  came,  daring  the  Tears  1831, 
1S34,  and  1833.— (Pa/«r«  pvhlisktd  bf  tlu  Board  of  Trado,  part  v.,  p.  36.) 


OoOStriM. 

1933. 

1634. 

1881 

Britob. 

roi«isii. 

Britii  . 

FonHfi. 

Briti*. 

'—   1 

Sbipi. 

Tom. 

Ship.. 

Toor 

Ship.. 

399 
82 
15 
22 

36 
917 
466 
225 
364 
239 
107 

25 

68 
14 

A 

6 
87 
84 

89 

85 

Tom. 

Shipa 

Tom. 

8hip». 

Tom. 

m^ 

Tdh. 

RiMiria 
Swedes 

Norway 

Pruwia 

Oenmn  Slkteg 
Netherluxit  • 
Frmnce 

358 

12 

"lO 
4$ 
243 
809 
186 
877 
180 
124 
83 

16 
9 

7n 

196 

"~I8 
85 

75 

78.157 
8.666 

1.370 
6,621 
43,0^ 
41301 
21,475 
37.331 
33399 

8,481 
11350 

29312 
96^ 

6,126 
14^ 

47 

61 
103 

70 
130 

49 

277 

197 

4 

44 
8 

"l 

44 

7 

1 

17,150 
I5,69K 
8I.8S9 
6.309 
St, 486 

"'Si 
It* 

"bo 

1M8S 

«;073 

858 

87.9K 
8,-48 

8,157 
2398 
6.639 
44,253 

€7.«»» 
24.153 
8S.104 
27302 

«,e37 

is 

8,438 
8323 

7,116 
6,648 

16,172 

71 
76 

Si 

12i 
122 
240 
ITS 

4 
27 
19 

"s 

"si 

6 

4 

38316 

sss 

12392 
81341 
18,147 
619 
3,272 
4,908 

"898 

8039 
1,8S7 

796 

812 

Bl 

"9 
85 
190 
486 
846 

flO 
118 
85 

75 

12 

tl 
11 
47 
14 
18 

90 

67.193 
8.680 

as 

44362 
72,784 
24320 
38,940 
23.371 
16,949 
8,700 

11,034 
l,7iS 

8347 
8.963 

88,918 
4.090 

16,061 

S 

S7 
136 
107 

81 

tx 

185 

80 
82 
8 

•  * 

88 
8 

» 

§ 

8,656 

tai7 

901 

8p«in  »nd  Cuarki 
lulian  Sutn 

loDiwi   UIlD'lt 

Turkey    koA     ContiiMaiil 

Grtiece 
Mnrm  toi  Ontk  biawb     . 

E<vpt 

t'niTed  Sutm  of  America      • 
Forciiro  W«a  IndiM 

im  Aaflrici 

Totela   . 

2,491 

44S,479 

1,981 

171,731 

2..23 

898,967 

W. 

874381 

\fi» 

181,119 

DOCKS  (LIVERPOOL). 


090 


n.  LiTXBPooL  Docks,  Shippiitg,  itc. 

The  first  wet  dock  Id  the  Britiflh  empire  was  constructed  at  Liverpool,  id  pursuance  of 
an  act  of  parliament  obtained  in  1708.  At  this  period  Liverpool  was  but  an  inconsiderable 
town  ;  and  the  accommodation  she  has  derived  from  her  docks  is  onfe  of  the  circumstances 
thai  baa  done  most  to  promote  her  extraordinary  mcrease  in  commerce,  population,  and 
wealth.  A  second  wet  dock  was  opened  about  the  middle  of  last  century  ;  and  since  that 
period  many  more  have  been  constructed,  some  of  them  on  a  very  magnificent  scale,  and 
furnished  with  all  sorts  of  conveniences.  When  those  now  in  progress  are  completed,  the 
total  area  of  water  in  the  docks  will  exceed  90  acres. 

The  entrance  tp  the  port  of  Liverpool  is  a  good  deal  inovmmoded  with  sand  banks ; 
through  which,  however,  there  are  several  channels  which,  when  the  proper  precautions 
•re  observed,  afford  an  easy  and  safe  access  to  the  port 

In  spring  tides,  the  water  rises  in  the  Mersey  about  thirty  feet,  and  in  neap  tides 
■boot  fifteen;  but  the  height  depends  much  on  the  state  of  the  winds,  and  other  cir- 


The  (bllowbg  Table  gives  the  annual  amount  of  the  Liverpool  dock  duties  since  1757, 
the  number  of  vessels  entering  the  docks  since  that  period,  and  the  tonnage  of  the  same 
1 1800.    It  exhibits  an  increase  of  commerce  unequalled  in  any  other  port. 


▲mount  of  Dock  Duties  at  die  Port  of  Liverpool,  ftom  tbs  Tear  1757,  endloc  the  24tb  of  June 

Ymr. 

I.     •.    a. 

n-r. 
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m? 
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1W9 

fS    *?    'J 

I7» 

l,4SS 
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I7SS 

l,«l 
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7H 

ra 
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^1 
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IM 
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mi 
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184,478  14    8         1 
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Amottnt  of  Dock  DqUm  at  the  Fort  of  LiTerpool.-~MiKiiiii«L 
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Totmagt. 
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L.      M.  4. 

141,3e»16   T 

147,3»  4  11 
151,328  17  10 
18M90   4  « 

aot/m  on 

188,988  10  4 
101,710  IT   0 

ri8  0 


m^  10  i 

SJl 


A  statement  of  Dock  and  Ligtit  Duties  received  from  the  95th  9ppteaibw.  1886  (frMi  wHiehdaOft 
the  Dock  Dutiee  were  reduced),  to  the  !Mth  June,  1837;  and  f^om  the  35tii  Sept.  1697.  to  the  348^ 
June,  1838/ 


Tmt. 

DtttiMoa'AMiifli^ 

DattowOooda 

f^MHagU^BMn. 

TML 

1837 
liSB 

L.      $,  d. 
85,889  11    0 
S7,12S   8   8 

L.      t.  4. 
88,708  18^  4 
64,338    1    8 
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Dock  Dae8,^^The  following  dueo  are  payable  by  order  of  the  6ch  of  September  183fl^ 
upon  all  Teeiwls  entering  inwards,  or  clearing  outwardo,  at  the  port  of  Liverpool,  for  doc|K 
rates  and  harbour  lights : — 

From  between  the  Mult  of  Galloway  and  St.  David's  Head,  leles  of  Man  and  Ancleoea,  the  ton   0*  $ 

From  between  the  Mult  of  Galtoway  and  Doncanoby  Uead,  Orkney  Isles,  and  islands  on  the 
western  coast  of  Scotland ;  between  St.  David's  Head  asd  the  Land's  End,  the  Bcilly  Islands, 
andtheeaatcoastoflreland,f^om  Cape  Clear  to  Mallln  Head,  the  ton  -  -  •    0    9 

From  the  east  and  eouthem  coast  of  Great  Brteain,  between  Duncan's  Bay  Bead  and  the  Land's  ' 
End,  the  islands  of  Shetland,  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  from  Cape  Clear  to  Mailing  Bead, 
including  the  Islands  on  that  coast,  the  ton  -  -  ^  .  -  -  ^    0   9| 

From  Europe,  north  of  Cape  Ftnisierre,  and  westward  of  the  North  Cape,  and  without  the 
Cattegat  and  Baltic  Sea,  the  islands  of  Guemse|r,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  the  Faro  Islands, 
and  Iceland,  the  ton  •  -  -  -  -  -  -  «'-  -09 

From  within  the  Cattegat  and  Baltic,  the  whole  of  Sweden.,  the  White  Sea,  eastward  of  the 
North  Cape,  Europe,  south  of  Cape  Finisterre,  without  the  Mediterranean,  Newfoundland, 
Greenland,  Davis's  Straits,  Canaries,  Western  Islands,  Madeira,  and  Azores,  the  ton  -    I    •: 

From  the  east  coa^t  of  North  America,  the  West  ladies,  eaet  coast  of  South  America,  north  of 
Rio  Plata,  the  West  coast  of  Africa,  and  tBian^s  north  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  all  parts 
within  the  Mediterranean,  including  the  Adriatic,  the  Black  Sea,  and  Archipelago,  the  islands 
of  St.  Helena,  Aesensioa,  and  Gape  deVerd  Islands,  the  toe     -  -  -  -  -    1    9 

From  South  America,  south  of  Eio  Pl^ta,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Africa  and  Asia,  eastward  of  the 
Cape  of  6o<id  Hope,  rJie  ton  -  -  •  .  -  -  -  -  -    9    S 

JVs/e.— Vessels  remaining  longer  than  0  months  in  dock,  to  pay  in  addition  to  the  above  rates, 
per  month     ----  ---.•  ^..04 

All  vessels  arriving  at  or  clearing  ttom  the  said  port,  are  to  pay  the  said  rates  from  or  Ihr  the  mosi 

distant  port  or  pUce  from  or  for  which  they  shall  tade  j  but  vessels  arriving  fi«sa  any  peite  in  hnl* 

last  do  not  pay  dockage  on  entering  inwards ;  and  should  such  vessels  proceed  to  aaa  again  la 

ballast,  then  only  one  half  of  the  dock  rates  arc  due,  with  the  whoie  of  the  lights;  battakiagaoBrfe 

outwards  snbjeocs  such  vesseb  to  full  dock  dues. 
JV.  A.— New  vessels  built  In  Liverpool  are  sul^ect  only  to  half  of  the  above  rateo  on  ibe  fint  ontward 

clearance. 

Floating  Light,  at  (Jhs  Entrant  tf  (As  Jttoer  jrerMy.— Towards  this  light,  the  fiiUowlng  ralea  art 
payable  :— 

All  vessels  sailing  to  or  from  Liverpool,  to  any  port  or  place  between  Dnncaa's  Bay  Head  and  the 
Land's  End,  on  the  west  side  of  Great  Britain,  aad  between  Malting  Head  and  Caps  CHear  oa  the  east 
side  of  Ireland,  Jd.  pes  ton. 

All  vessels  sailing  to  or  from  Liverpool,  to  any  port  or  place  between  Duncan's  Bay  Head  and  the 
land's  End,  on  the  east  and  southern  coast  of  Great  Britain,  and  between  Mailing  &ad  and  Cape 
Clear  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  id.  per  ton. 

All  vessels  sailing  to  or  from  Liverpool,  to  any  port  or  place  not  belnff  within  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Briuin  and  Ireland,  or  the  adjaceet  islands  to  the  northward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
the  northward  of  Cape  Horn,  |d.  per  ton. 

All  vessels  sailing  to  and  from  Liverpool,  to  any  port  or  plaee  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cfipt  of  Ckiod 
Hope,  and  the  westward  of  Cape  Horn,  Id.  per  ton. 

eo  In  the  day  time,  from  sunrise  to  suuset,  a  blue  flag,  with  the  teatem  N.  W.  ta  white,  wi&  be 
hoisted  at  the  mainmast  head,  and  In  thick  and  foggy  weeiher,  either  by  night  or  day,  a  belt  will  be 
kept  constanUy  ringing,  to  prevent  vessels  from  runnhig  foul  of  the  tight* vessel. 

Dock  Reguiatioiu.  tktraeU  from  AetM  of  ParliMmmL—Any  owner,  or  master,  or  any  peraon  hnYlnf 
Ihe  command,  agency,  or  consignment  of  any  vessel  chargeable  with  dockdotiep,  rerosing  to  pay  the 
samo«  is  liable  to  liave  such  vessel  or  goods  seised. 

Any  person  throwing  any  balladt  or  rubbish  from  out  of  any  vessel  nponaay  of  tbe^aaya,  dtc  i 
Immediately  cart  or  carry  away  the  same :  penally  40*. 

EvRry  ship  shall,  before  she  comes  wlthla  any  of  the  piora,  take  down  all  her  aaUo :  penal^  SL 
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Avf  peiwrn  having  tlw  etergv  oTanv  Tenel  Id  aay  of  iha  dodta,  rvftafinr  to  tvuaoTe  the  warn;  attar 
t4  boura'  notice  in  wrMnf,  thall  forfeit  SOI.,  and  pay  tba  expentesof  remoTal  by  the  water  bailuT. 

Any  pertOB  having  the  command  of  any  vessel  moored  in  the  river,  refusing  to  remove  the  same, 
when  ordered  by  the  water  baUilT.  shall  for(%U  20/. 

The  master,  or  other  person  having  the  command  of  aay  ressel  from  which  any  cannon  or  gun  shall 
he  fired  whUst  in  the  port,  shaU  forfeit  1(M. 

Aay  person  making  payment  of  doclt  duties,  who  refuses  to  answer  suoh  queetlons  as  shall  ba  put 
to  hiiB  by  tlie  coUactor,  or  give  a  fhise  or  untrue  answer,  shall  forfeit  lOi. 

.Any  master,  Itc  evading  payment  of  the  datia9»  ahaU  forfeit  and  pay  double  the  duties  evaded ;  and 
by  SA  Geo.  3.  a  sum  of  301.  in  addition  thereto. 

Whenever  it  shall  he  neceeeary,  Ar  the  pjvrpoae  of  cleaning  or  repairing  the  docks,  to  remove  tba 
vasaels  lying  ihereia,  the  master,  mata,  or  other  person  taking  the  command  of  such  vessel,  shall, 
within  3  days  alter  notice  giveSr  remove  such  ship  from  such  dock,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  10/. 

Any  msster,  &c.  refusing  to  moor  and  remove  the  same  in  doaks,  according  to  the  dlrectloA  of  tba 
4pcfc  maslai,  will  forfeit  A/.,  together  with  the  costi  of  removal  by  the  dock  master. 

Any  master,  4o.  acting  contrary  to  tiie  direction  of  tiie  dock  master,  will  forfeit  SOI. 

Any  master,  ^e.  entering  and  giviag  ihlsa  in^raatlon  of  the  draught  of  water  of  any  ship  to  any 
of  the  dock  masters,  will  forfeit  SN. 

Aay  master,  &c  bringing  the  same  faito  the  entrance  basins,  when  a  ilgnal  is  hoisted  on  the  pier,  at 
Iha  eoiranee  of  such  basin,  signUyinii  that  such  dock  is  Aill  of  vessels,  will  forfrii  SO/. 

Any  master,  Ac.  bringing  his  veeeel  into  any  of  the  docks,  contrary  to  the  directions  of  the  dock 
master,  will  forfeit  SO/. 

•  Bvery  master,  or  other  peraon,  damaging  any  of  the  dock  (Ttttes,  bridges,  plert,  quays,  Ifcc.  is  Uabia 
to  have  the  ship  seized,  and  sold  to  compensate  for  damage  done. 

Any  person  opening  Qr  shutting  any  of  the  dock  gates,  sluices,  or  cleWs,  is  liable  to  fbrfelt  1001. ;  or 
tpaaiag  ^r  shutting  any  drawbridge,  SO/. 

Any  owner,  Ac.  leaving  gunpowder,  pitch,  Ur,  dbc,  or  combustible  matter  of  any  kind,  on  the  quaya 
•f  the  doclcs,  Ac.,  or  upon  the  deck  of  any  vessel  lying  In  any  of  the  docks,  for  above  48  hours  after 
passing  the  Custom-house  officers,  hi  liable  to  a  penalty  of  5s.  an  hour ;  on  neglecting  to  watch  such 
foada  in  the  night  time,  to  a  penalty  of  5/. 

Any  master,  or  other  person,  liaving  the  command  of  any  ship,  safiTertag  any  Are,  canAes,  or  lamp 
to  ha  liglKiad  and  humiaa  op  board ;  penalty  10/. 

Aay  owner,  Ac.,  landing,  or  oausiog  to  be  landed  and  laid,  any  pumps,  boala,  anclmrs,  cables,  lime- 
atones,  Ac.,  or  other  things  whatsoever,  upon  any  of  the  dock  quays,  shall  within  48  hours  wholly 
tamave  the  eaave  from  off  such  quayk  or  shall  forfeit  5».  per  hour  above  the  48. 

Any  person  wilfully  cutting,  damaging,  or  destroying  any  cables,  Ac.  by  which  any  vessel  in  tha 
river  or  in  «iny  of  tiie  docks  shall  be  fastened :  penalty  50/. 

Any  pereoa  damaging  or  breaking  any  lamp,  Ac.  set  up  near  the  docks :  penatiy  for  each  lamp,  51. 

Any  master,  or  other  person,  having  the  command  of  any  veseet  about  which  any  offence  shall  hava 
haan  committed,  in  relatioo  to  any  of  the  doclts,  Ac,  is  liable  to  the  penalty  imposed  for  such  oflfhnee. 

Any  owner  or  master  of  any  ship  or  vessel  giving  or  oflhring  a  bribe  to  any  officer  employed  in  pur- 
toaaaa  of  tha  dock  acts :  penalty  901. 

Any  awaer,  consignee,  or  master  of  any  vassal  arriving  and  departing  In  ballast  without  payment 
Df  dock  duties,  is  liable  to  a  sum  equal  to  double  the  amount  of  dock  duty  which  should  have  been  paid, 
•nd  tha  nMstor  liable,  to  the  penalty  of  SO/,  in  addition. 

Bvery  master,  Ac.  wllftttly  tlurowing,  castinc,  or  putting  any  earth,  stones,  rubbish,  Ac.  out  of  any 
•Up,  Aa.,  iato  any  part  of  the  port :  penalty  SOL 

Aay  owner,  Ac.  of  any  vessel  laid  up  for  sale,  or  which  shall  net  be  actually  employed  for  two 
nontbs,  not  removing  the  same  within  S4  hours'  notice  In  witting  from  the  hatbour  master,  or  loft  on 
haard :  penalty  St.  and  casta  of  removal. 

Any  person  disehargiag  timber  in  any  dock  without  having  obtained  the  consent  in  writing  of  the 
tbairman  or  deputy  chairmen  of  the  dock  committee,  or  of  some  justice  of  the  peace :  penalty  10/. 

Any  parson  havfaig  conaeat,  not  removing  the  same  therefrom  within  S4  hours,  liable  to  a  fine  of  5s. 
anbaar. 

Aay  person  damaging  any  ship,  Ac.  in  aiiy  of  the  docks,  Ac,  or  In  the  river,  and  refhsing  to  maka 
fompensatioo,  liable  to  have  his  goods,  or  the  tackle  of  the  ship,  Ac.  doing  the  damage,  seized. 

Any  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Chester  or  borongh  of  Liverpool,  upon  complaint  made  to 
Ihem,  may  summon  persons  to  appear  before  him,  and  may  fix  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  boatmen,  and 


iMrsons  finding  and  taking  possession  of  anchors,  Ac.  in  any  part  of  the  port  of  Uverpaol. 

Any  person  throwing,  easting,  or  emptying^any  ballRSt,  ashes,  Ac.  ont  of  any  ship,  Ac.  jnio  uia 
river  Mersey,  the  Rock  or  Horse  Channel,  or  rormbt  Channel,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Floating  Light, 


or  from  any  of  the  piers  into  the  docks  or  basina,  or  Into  the  river  Money:  penalty  10/. 

That  every  vessel  laden  with  a  cargo  consisting  solely  of  iimeatoaee,  paving-atones,  flintstonea, 
grave,  and  chalk,  shall  be  charged  tonnsge  rates,  aa  if  earning  In  ballast, 

■  Cvary  owner  or  mastor,  Ac.  of  any  vessel  arriving  at  or  departing  from  the  said  port,  shall  produce 
to  the  C4)llector,  upon  demand,  at  tha  time  of  maklog  entry,  all  books,  accounts,  Ac.  in  relation  to  such 
aasstti,  or  which  show  the  weights  and  quantities  of  the  goods,  dbc.  In  case  of  dispute,  such  owner. 
Ac.  Shalt  produce  a  statement  in  writing,  to  be  verified  by  oath,  and  showing  the  actual  weights  and 
^uantiiire  of  such  goods,  Ac,  or  the  accuracy  of  tha  said  books.  Ac 

111  raite  the  master,  Ac.  of  any  vessel  from  which  mbbisb,  ballast,  dirt,  or  other  rafusa  of  any  kind 
ihaJl  be  landed,  shall  permit  or  suffer  the  same  to  be  so  landed,  or  laid  within  3  vards  from  the  margin 
of  any  such  dock  or  basin,  or  of  the  rlv'er  Msrsey,  and  shall  not  cause  such  rnboish,  Ac.  to  ba  wholly 
removed  from  off  such  quays,  Ac.  within  ti  hours  afrer  tha  aame  shall  be  so  landed  or  laid :  pe- 
nalty 5/. 

Any  owner,  Ac  of  any  boat  or  vessel,  permitting  gunpowder,  exceeding  19  nminds  in  weight,  to  bo 
broagbt  into  any  of  the  docks  or  basins,  or  any  vessel  or  boat  lying  therein,  without  the  previous  con- 
feni  in  writing  of  a  justtee  of  the  peace  of  tba  borongh  of  Liverpool :  penalty  1001. 

That  upon  due  proof,  on  oath,  to  the  satlsfhction  of  any  Justice  of  the  peace  of  the  borough  of  Liver- 
pool, or  county  of  Lancaster,  that  any  dealer  in  nartnO  stores,  whhin  the  said  borough,  or  Toxteth 
rark,  shall  have  been  guilty  of  receiving  stolen  goods,  or  purchasing,  or  receiving,  Ac.  every  such 
person  s>aU  forfeit  20/.  for  the  first  offenoe,  SO/,  fur  the  second  offence ;  and  after  conviction  for  such 
second  offhnce,  shall  not  carry  on  business  aa  such  dealer  In  marine  stores  within  SOO  yards  from  tha 
margin  or  side  of  any  dock  or  basin  (exclusive  .of  40  yards  prohibited  bv  a  former  act)  on  pain  of  for- 
Ibitlng  the  sum  of  l(M.  for  every  day  he,  she,  or  they  shall  carry  on  such  trade  or  business. 

la  case  aay  person  or  persons  giving  or  accepting  any  bribe  to  or  from  any  water  bailiff,  harbour 
toaster,  Ac  give  information  thereof,  he  or  she  shall  be  excused  Arom  the  penalty  of  SO/.  Imposed  by 
the  51  Geo.  3.  fnr  such  offence,  provided  such  information  be  given  before  any  proceeding  for  ptinish- 
tng  the  sahl  offence  shaH  have  eommencad,  or  any  information  laid  beforo  any  justice  of  the  peaco 
against  such  person  in  respect  of  the  snme. 

Justices  of  the  pe&ca  tMJf,  uppn  eouplaijit  mode,  tummon  partias  a^  ascertain  and  award  tha 
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unoQnt  of  reconpencc,  fbr  any  serrttM  rendered  by  bMtmen,  Jto.  to  veneli  in  ttae  mU  docka  or 
bMins,  and,  in  eaae  of  noB-pajnueal,  may  levy  tbe  aani  lo  awarded  by  dtotresa. 

Bjr-2a »«.—!.  Tbat  ttae  inaater,  &c.  who  staall  permil  or  euffer  any  pitch  or  Ur,  or  any  other  com- 
busiihle  matter,  to  be  boiled  or  heated  for  the  lue  of  auch  ahip  or  Teasel,  either  on  board  of  auch  veo- 
ael,  or  within  5  yards  of  the  same,  shall  forfeit  40s.  for  every  offence. 

2.  That  the  master,  &c.  diacharKlng  or  loading  any  cotton  or  other  comlrastflrte  foods  on  or  from  any 
of  tbe  qutiys,  who  shnll  permit  or  suff«r  any  person  or  persona  to  smoke  or  bnra  tobacco,  abaH  for 
each  offence  furfeit  2Q«. ;  and  any  other  person  or  persons  who  shall  barn  or  smoke  tobacco,  or  any 
oth4>r  thinf^,  amongst  cotton  or  any  other  corabiiuible  gooda,  lying  and  being  on  the  quays,  sbaU  Put 
each  offence  forfeit  the  like  penalty  of  SOs. 

3.  That  if  the  master,  dec.  shall  bring  the  tame  Into  any  of  ttae  docks,  basins,  or  entrances,  wfth 
loaded  cannon  or  guns,  with  gunpowder  on  board,  or,  when  driven  in  by  streae  of  weather,  abaH  neg- 
lect immediately  to  discbarge  the  same,  or  who  shall  take  gunpowder  on  board,  untfl  dear  of  the 
docks  and  pier-heads,  shall  forfeit  91. 

4.  That  the  master,  Stc.  of  any  vessel,  or  any  oth^r  person  or  persona  wtaomaoever,  wtao  shall  perailt 
or  siifftsr  any  rupe  from  such  veaael  to  be  made  fast  to  any  cbaln-post  or  qaay-frnder,  or  any  rope, 
chain,  or  tackle  of  any  deacription,  to  be  made  ihst  to  aav  of  ttae  plllara  of  any  iron  or  other  ahed  on 
any  of  the  q'Miys,  or  to  the  roof  or  any  other  pan  of  such  shed,  shall  for  every  offepce  forfeit  ¥i$. 

5.  Tbat  the  niaater,  dec.  of  any  vessel  lying  witbin  or  up  to  any  of  the  docks,  basins,  &c.,  who  atmll 
suffer  any  ballast,  dec.  to  be  taken  on  board  such  vessel,  or  thrown,  discharged,  or  carried  oat  of  tho 
same,  without  having  a  canvass  nailed  to  the  ship's  side,  or  some  other  Mtfeguard  ttom  fblling  into 
any  such  docks  or  basins,  shall  for  every  offence  forfeit  the  sura  of  40«. 

6.  That  the  master.  Ax.  of  any  ship  or  vessel  lying  in  any  of  the  saM  docks  or  basins,  or  the 
entrances  to  tbe  same,  who  staall  saffer  any  repairs  to  be  done  to  the  outsides  of  such  vessels,  wKhoaC 
having  a  canvass  or  some  other  safeguard  secured  from  tbe  side  of  such  vessel,  and  placed  or  fixed  so 
as  to  prevent  any  chips  or  pieces  of  wood  from  falling  into  ttae  said  docks  or  basins  durhig  the  whote 
of  such  work  or  repairs,  shall  for  every  offence  forfeit  40*. 

7.  That  tbe  master,  dtc.  of  any  vessel  lying  or  being  witbin  any  of  ttaa  docks,  ice.  who  shall  not  enosn 
all  ballast,  ice.  dit»charged  from  or  to  be  laden  on  board  of  any  vessel,  to  be  thrown  at  least  5  feet  ftosa 
the  edxe  of  tbe  quay,  or  on  tbe  outsides  of  tbe  cart  Or  chain-posts  of  the  said  quay,  and  lakeo  swn^ 
Immediately,  shall  for  every  offence  forfeit  4Qff. 

8.  That  the  master,  iM,  or  other  person  having  ttae  ctaarge  or  command  of  everv  vessel  IjIngwhtaiB 
any  of  the  docks  or  basins,  shall  have  a  ship-keeper  on  deck  to  attend  the  vessel  every  tide,  at  least 
3  hours  bL'fore  the  time  of  bifh  water,  and  1  hoiir  after  high  water,  under  the  penalty  of  10$. 

9.  That  the  master,  &c.  of  any  vessel,  when  hauling  into  or  out  of  the  docks  or  basins,  Ac.,  stanll 
(except  when  any  such  vessel  be  driven  by  Mress  of  weather)  have  the  yards  a-peak,  and  the  tprll^ 
sail  yard  fore  and  aft,  and  the  Jib-boom  run  in,  witbin  3  feet  from  the  cap,  if  practicable  s  and,  alUt 
any  such  vessel  shall  be  brought  into  any  dock  or  besin,  shall  have  ttae  anchors  got  in  on  the  fore« 
castle  or  deck,  and  shall  have  the  steeriog^sail  booms  and  irons  taken  off  fk>om  tbe  yarda,  mod  shall 
have  ^he  main  or  mixen  booms,  and  ttae  stem  or  quarter  davits  rigged  in,  wlttain  S4  hows,  imdor  tho 
penalty  of  40*. 

10.  That  the  master  or  other  person  having  ttae  command  of  any  vessel,  who  thtM,  by  noxligonoo  oc 
otherwise,  leave  an  anchor  in  the  entrance  to  any  of  the  docks,  or  upon  the  strafid  of  tJie  river,  wUta* 
out  a  buoy,  for  a  longer  period  than  one  tide,  shall  for  every  offence  forfeit  &L 

11.  Thai  the  owner,  &.c.  of  any  vessel  who  staall  refuse  to  strike  the  top-gallant  masts  mnd  yvds 
of  every  such  vessel  entering  any  of  tbe  repairing  or  gravinc  docks,  shall  forfeit  51. 

12.  Tbat  the  owner  or  driver  of  any  cart.  Ice,  or  any  other  person  or  persons  who  shall  draw,  or 
cause,  or  permit,  or  suffer  to  be  drawn  upon  or  over  any  of  ttae  dock  bridges,  any  anetaors,  balks,  Ibe. 
shall  fur  every  offence  forfeit  40v. 

Every  day,  two  hours  before  high  water,  a  boll  wIU  be  rusg  fbr  1  minute  at  encb  dock,  wbsn  evory 
ship-keeper  is  to  make  his  appearance  on  the  deck  of  his  vessel,  or  incur  the  penalty  of  40*. 

Ail  mercbunts  and  other  owaeis  or  agents  of  ships  and  vessels  trading' to  the  port  of  Liverpool,  will 
be  required  to  enter  the  names  of  such  vessels,  their  dransht  of  water,  and  the  diflte  of  their  arrival  aft 
the  port  of  Liverpool,  together  with  the  name  of  the  dock  into  which  they  are  intended  to  bo  brovglit« 
in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  in  the  office  of  the  harbour  master  in  Trenthasi  Street.  And  all  Ves- 
sels will  thereafter  be  admitted  into  the  said  docks  or  basins  in  the  order  only  in  which  they  staatt  be 
so  entered. 

Liverpool  Dock  RATBs.—The  following  is  a  Table  of  tbe  I>oek  Duties  that  may  bo  charged  on 
goods  imported,  exported,  or  brought  coastwise  into  the  port  of  Liverpool ;  bnt  the  collector  or 
receiver  of  dock  duties  is  direetod,  by  order  of  the  dock  eommiuee  of  tbe  Otta  of  September,  1836,  to 
churge  only  tu>o  thirds  of  the  under  mentioned  duties  »  and  all  g<iods  imported  coastwise  into  Liver- 
pool from  places  in  the  U.  K.  were,  aft  tbe  same  time,  exempted  from  ail  cltarge  on  account  of  dock 
duties. 

k>  The  Duties  Outwards  are  for  Foreign,  British,  or  frlih  Goods,  except  those  marked  thns  (•)  wtdtli 
are  for  British  or  Irish  Goods  only.  « 
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packips  preoaea,  paper 
mcnlda,  aawio^,  aedmia, 
and  iboirer  botfaa,  eadi 

■oap  ciitlera        •       — 

fltra«rca(ten,alwtln  — 

tonilnc  lalhet     •       — 

luminc  drilia 

all  other      ' 


M^ichinery  flooae) 
Mad<ier 

roott  - 
M\ncueae,  alio  inart>l« 
Mtnura 
Marble,  aculplan^  looai 

pwdcase! 
Mann-^l«Je     .  .  •     ewt. 

M>»'icisftioother«r-peariib«ll  — 
Mn?chet»        •  •  p»Aa« 

Millboard*      -  •  .      1» 

•tnnes     •  •  •    oadi 

Mi  If  ml  wittn 
Molisiea        • 


Mora 

Muri^ile  of  llne^  pofaiab,  aad  aoda.  tan 
Minieal  ioetivmaoti  •  packa«o 

»Mu«liets  •    ca«Borcbeat 

Muttard         -  •  .     cwt. 


Natron,  aim  nlion  aal 
Ne«ti  of  tniaki 
Niitoiea 
Nuta- 


d. 

I 

0 

3 

ll-f 

0 

t 

9 


f  0 
0   8 


n 


0  9 

it 

1  0 
0   » 


0  « 
i  0 


0  • 

0   8 
0   ft 


f    0 

0  e 

1  0 


0   6 

e  a 


I    0 

0  « 

1  • 

«   4* 

»  2 

1    0 


0    t 


d. 

V' 

II.S 
084 
0 

1 

1 


0  e 

0    I 

0  » 


1 14 

6 

11.2 
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4  14 
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9 


9 

0 

114 
t 
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8 

8 

114 

S 

0 

014 

e 

0 
114 

! 

114 

t 

8 

014 


114 

1 

9 

014 


0  • 

0  8 

0  8 

0  » 

0  i 

0  • 

1  0 
I  0 
0  9 
0  8 

u 

0   8 

0    119 

ii 

0   8 

0  t 

it' 

0  8 
0   • 


0   8 

8  OU 


«.   d. 

0   014 

Uu 

0   014 
•  8 


9  0!4« 
0   8 
0    4 
0   I 

t\ 

•   8 

0   8 


0   014 
0    1 


8    S 
0   8 


0  8 

8  8 

0  8 

0  8 

0  4 

on 

0   4 
0    I   ' 
0   8* 

u 

0  8 

0  4* 

0  9 

0  4 

0   6 

0   I* 

9  8 

0   6 


Artidai 


OatMealdHMbit^wdHl 
Oehi«,«rflk«r  * 
OOjCaator      .  •  •    i 

d«bUB8,ilMMd,Vl«»0ttt« 
iaiaako  •    c^ 

bpxorKlcbeat 


ervHrMl 
•Oib  of  all  kio^  boiled  or  man- 

battU^jar,Jfg^or^ 
Opiim,%o^| 


Ol«helhiv«o4 
Orrkeroot     • 

Paeklof  board* 


^eh^orbo^diiS 


barrel 
Iwzttrbaodte 

)-- 1; 

bdc,£keb«S 
MbaMKmdle^ 

BtffacltaM 

FoaH  and  ahollod  bariey,  pepper, 
white  or  bl«ck,p«irter,orpii»SBto 

FMi^pifteeUovob 

Pk^tea        -  .  ^loD 

8bo9^  OMO,  or  ctiaA 


«^_^  •kafcj»r,orJo« 

PHqIi  .       taatoClSbarrelB 

nartoroCFUfi 

Plate  lAd  plated  wan 


load(eSb«adl«i) 

Safllpwor,  ■!  a—nflniaf,or  gona,  tea 

Saxo,  nofidi  dtaoHiia,  talrp,  aSo 
aaadeit  wood,  wUte  and  yellow^ 


Sallckai 
Saih  - 
Saltpotea 

Saltroac 
wh?te 

Sand   for  Inmfcadoni  tad 
blowon 


SSfS?^ 


dao 


Scythe 


Soed^  via.  aakeada,  eafcwty, 
Oai«nr 


ewt. 

ton 
ewt 


eDrianderaad  nrda      ewt 
ftu  jr  liiHiil,  bMap   and 

NoSSSX 


mm  pnnaiaon*  or  tlcjte 

lArtakorMt 


Inwvda. 

Oat> 

Fo. 

CteHl' 

wuda. 

reiin. 

wiM^ 

$.    i. 

»   d. 

a.   4. 

I   0 

0   8 

0   4 

0  8 

8*0* 

1    0 

0    8 

0   8 

0    114 

0    1 

1    9 

0  10 

0   7 

8   4 

1    9 

0  a 

0   8 

•  8 

0   8 

0  8 

1  8 

s;'^ 

li 

9   4 

1    9 

^  ! 

8   0 

1    8 

1    0 

f 

0  a 

3    2 

3 

a  4 

0   9 

* 

*     * 

0    114 

0  014 

0*  9* 

0*  1 

0   1 

0    1 

0   014 

9  I 

0   8 

0    114 

9    1 

0   8 

9   114 

i   i 

0   8 

8    1 

9   1 

8   0 

1    8 

1    0 

0   S 

0    114 

a  1 

0   014 

0   OM 

8   8 

1   0 

It 

ti 

0   4 

9   4 

I     ' 

0  t 

4   114 

0   8 

0   9 

'     3 

0   014 

0   014 

9  414 

',     , 

0    014 

0    8 

0   4 

0    4 

0  9 

0   014 

0   OM 

0    OM 

0   9 

0    1 

0   1 

9   0 

1    0 

a  a 

0    1 

0   014 

0   014 

0   014 

•   OM 

a  a 

*     3 

,     * 

0   014 

,     , 

.     * 

0    014 

0  a 

0   114 

0    1 

1    8 

0   9 

0   8 

1    0 

0   8 

0    4 

1    0   ~ 

0   8 

0   8 

•   4 

0    9» 

0*  •* 

0  a 

0  a 

* 

0    !• 

*    l 

00149 

0  a' 

0  814 

0   I 

li 

0   814 

0   « 
0   9 

%\ 

0  a 

0    1 

8   0 

1    0 

0    8 

1    0 

0    8 

0   4 

9   9 

0   414 

0    8 

b  8 

0  a 

0  t 

0    1 

0   014 

5  *• 

r  8* 

o'  a' 

0    4 

9   0 

I    0 

9   8 

0   9 

0    114 

0    1 

1    8 

0  a 

0   8 
0014* 

I   a' 

0*  a' 

0   8 

aii4* 

1*  0* 

0*  a' 

0    4 

8    0 

1    0 

9   8 

0  i 

a  a 

0  9 

8  a 

1  t 

j.« 

0    1 

0  8 

?i 

V*. 

ss 

a  OI.S 

{  8* 

0*9* 

0  a 

1    0 

0  a 

a  4 

•    ; 

:; 

o'a' 

0    t 

0    1 

1    8 

0   0 

0,  a 

1    0 

0    8 

0    4 

0   014 

0  ou 

0    014 

0  01-8* 

a  a 

0    11.9 

0    1 

9   0 

1    0 

0  a 

•  « 

0    114 

a  1 

0    8 

0    114 

0    1 

9   0 

1    0 

0   8 

9   0 

1    0 

0    8 

9    0 

1    0 

0    8 

S    0 

1    0 

0    8 

0    8 

0    114 

0    1 

9    1 

0    < 

0    !• 

0  01-^ 

1  0  ^ 

0    014 

a  a 

""• 
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akia%kipadMlf,drr 


Uv%  hmrVt  deer,  4h( 
•riiiiii«^  irtwr,  titt,  l«>pe»d, 
hoa,  ■*rf>o.  oUor,  paallicr, 
Mai,  <tttr),  t)(w      •    Mbn 

etf,  clitttcbiiti,  boii^Biiiik. 
leeOoa.MklflBUf)   •       ISO 

gaet,  fteh,  kid,  Umb^  bi» 
^imh,  antrk,  riMip,  iwiui. 

cowjr,  huv^  vote 
Mk  aJw  ilate  aendk 
•  MaiatoiUb  • 


l^SOO 


Sdifclli 
SmvtrtSdBi 


*     M»iiU« 


Spirillar  alii 


pip* 

MUTMOD 


leillt 
Sivch 
•9UtigMr7 


Stnw  aad  ttnk  plait 


13=^ 


IMlctHMriaia^eiriNifeca  -      — 
Tallow,^  tia  of  tUUadt        1D» 


?r. 


Ttrad,  Ine^  tw|jl|  •oMati  er  yita, 


f.   i. 

I   •* 

0  1 

1  « 
0   9 

t  « 
0  > 
0    l!« 


0  i 

D  1 

0  • 

0  • 


•  ft 

It 

•  0 


ft  0 

It 

0  la 


0  fl 
0  s 

ft  0 

0  4 

0  « 

ft  0 

ft  1 

0    01^ 
0    ft 

0   4 

0   9 


d. 

1 

ft 

ft 

41C 
6 
114 
ftft4 


tl4 

01<C 

ft 
ft 


ft 
1 
ft 
ft 
0 

0* 

IM 

11« 

4 


I 
ft 
414 

ft 
1 
ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 


I  _. 
11-8 
ft 

ft 
ft 
ft 

I 

01-8 
ftVft 

J 

a 
a 

ft 
t 

i 

1 
ft 
I 

s 

11-2 
ft 
ft 
ft 


s,« 


tsS 


«.  d, 

ft  014 
0   4 
9  014 
0   0 
0   ft 
0   ft 

0   ftl4 
••MO 


0  ft 
ft  ft 


ft   1 

J  J" 

ft  •• 

0  I 
0  ft 
0  8 
ft  8 
00I4« 
0   ft 

I 

1 


Sf 

0   ft 

ft    9 

0   ft 
0    ft 

ft  ftU 
0   4 
0   8 

ft   ft 
0   ft 
ft    114 
ft   4 


ft   1 
0    I 


I.. 

014 

ft 


0  ft 
ft   4 

ft  a» 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

n 

0  4 

IS 

0  •• 
0  1* 
0   8 

0    " 
0 

ft 

0 
0 

ft 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


ftU 

4 

1 
J 


Wood,  fb.  Meter  rtDcto     - 

bMBo^Ticftft.  Mftl  ft.  low 

tb«veftlA.laaff  — 
ItMeftende  -  •  — 
bcrdiBelfla  •  •  had 
IWttdt,iiz  kMeh,Mrcl^pi^ 

«»£alM«el5(t     Z 

vaderdo.        — 

WkiMeot,  above  da — 


"^^SiaLwoad  ' 
aoi  crap  woM  • 


iiH^'Z 


r«A.      120 


•r  qoartm  or  Mlhy  fi& 
•■der8iB.aqinr^ 
fiBcliMadaba 


■MV  ♦!■.  8  ia.  Ml  ndei 

81a.  •    eacli 

8ia.aM«ate-18iB.«- 

«ek  kMc^  fli.  nder  8  to 

t^mn  -         -      120 

ft  lB.ii)oaj«  fc  apwii^  load 

ear  nften  aad  can   •      UO 


l.«MarOft.lea«. 

Be<%B.  Qodar  8 

8ia.t^ap«midi,laad 

Mwai,  AoMl  14  i^  tbick, 

Bat«xeaadlBf8ftla.laM. 

OMeHofaftlaa^Mder 
09  •         •     19) 

catealiM40l&1eiv     — 

»otal)0Mil41ariSkk,iiot 
cxasMii«aBi«.loac    tftft 

ineedlqf  8ft  io.  aad  oader 

tfaliber.^ir  .  laid 
laakflraak  — 

ptaa^*ali«aMrtlnlb«- 

aAn,  vir  Mdar  SdR.  kait  190 
84ft.i(N||oriipirards  — 

valMeottafti.         .     toad 


ivkeelifofeaiHMlfemea    ~ 


tdpeboaidfc   SMfitoM. 
■aaia,  IS  to.  aad  wwaida. 
aaaFbAnto-.  ^ 


rssli 


fc    4. 
0    114 
0    114 

0   6 
0   9 

0    814 

0  8 

1  0 
0   6 


I  0 

0  4  14 

0  8 

0  8 

0   114 

0  ft 

1  9 
0  ft 

0  0 

0  ft 

0  T14 

1  0 

0  ft 

1  ft 

I    0 
0   414 


0  ft 
0   414 


I 

114 

414 

ft 
4  14 

0 

ft 
ft 
ft 


1   0 

0  114 
0  1 
0  ft 
0  1 
0  ft 
0  ft 
0  ft 


Jb  d. 

0  i 

0  1 

0  4 

0  414 

0  8 

0  4 

0  8 

0  4 

1  0 

0  8 

1  0 
0  8 


0  8 

1  0 
0  4 

0  8 

0  8 


0   1 
0   ft 


on 

0  4 

0  4 

0  8 

0  5 

0  8 

0  4 

0  ft 

0  ft 

0  ft 


0   ft 

0   1 


0  012 


0  8 

ft  ft 


botfteLiM ale jSoidtoli aa WtiK]hMi» ai into ;  eain, bcd^ 
aa  bvlHoB  t  aeaiMT  ea  aaaBrdariMfyt  iitn  HMar  at  pttotan' 

Sffiinsisfiftwr ■" 

wraMbt  toillHrdopi,  m 


Mid^aBtonto 

dar,e«m«at,thall 


,  _Jk,  ebareoal,  dUTMaata  of  lead,  er  Woo.  roppena. 

«adbear^  aaeOK  btoe,  r«M  ar#M««^  toiap  MMk,  toy,  IK&uf^ 
" — • — ^  — 1  irhittof. 
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LrrntrooL  Toww  Dom.— BeiUes  ibe  ioek  rateii,  town  doe*  ar«  tolled  am  goods  fnwuds  mnd  oat« 
wards,  at  a  certain  rmte  per  packaf  e.  The  annaal  amount  o€  tlie««  duties,  since  lb  12,  m  sbowa  m  a 
previous  Table,  and  we  now  subjoin  an  acco  ant  of  the  rate  at  which  they  are  charfed. 


▲rticla. 

Uwai*. 

(Mwuik. 

Ailkice. 

rewaidea     (Mtwua^ 

' 

«.  4. 

S  <•     '  *-  ^ 

Alabuler.tbcloa 

0    S 

lfto,«tobut«l 

0   8 

2  ! 

il^haDrr«rn,UMl«fa«hdi. 

1    4 
1    0 

thebw    • 
OSkbrfc,tSelM 

!i 

Bnrki,  the  1,000 

lieriKr,  the  M      • 

?  s 

Bttt'or.  the  too   •            -           •           • 

1    0  " 

p|jrta,iheiaB      . 

1  r 

i:»i>0.in«,  tSe  to«          - 

0  t 

0«,«terMortfw^teta 

0  • 

0   B 

Canilca.  'tw  be  s 
Chrt»^,  (he  loa              • 

0    I 
0  « 

d   014 

{S?'^ifi^.l.lHcibea  . 

W 

0    8 
0    2 

CUTrx|K>M.i«,ttelBa                      • 

0  9 

RMato(s,tbeieob«hele 

1    0 

1    0 

Copper,  'br  too 

9   6 

ft>tso(Jmii,tfaelDa     • 

?s 

0   8 

Cotum,  (he  I  j|;  •           -                        • 
Gail,  'be  dulJRM  (WlilliiilW  M» 

0  i 

lUnw,  Ibe  100  bwkaii 

SaJL  wtwte,  tlM  100  bMiidl    • 

•    • 
8    0 

mm)  .           .           •           •           • 

0   fM 

0    8M 

vmtwim  ' 

1    0 

Ihftoo    • 

0   • 

iMk.fbeK)0b«aMt 

■     • 

1    4 

Ovw  tl^-.U  tte  1X00  • 

0   2 

ftnetwie^dA. 

•     " 

11^ 

0    2 

tio'DstheKIO      - 

!i 

0   Ol-tf 

SeeikbaeS«mfaeaaca 
Slater  Ibe  loa  • 

0    1 

e  8 

CM^n,  o(  111  irir'i,  tbe  100  borfitto 

S»p,tWb0«^^ . 

S   a 

•  ou 

Ctorm.»«.  iJw  Uitt         - 

\% 

^^•iiCSa  : 

:: 

W 

Deer  iki.M,»o<»e,  Ibe  100 

0  s 

.0    1  1-9 

draw«  btm  een,  the  poaebM 

0    8 

0    8 

dTw»>l,lbeho«rtMd 

•   4 

SUTCi,  beadfa«    aad    teoitapikea,  Um 

Oyrircwnorl,or  e\ery  kiadfUlctaa    - 

0    « 

1,000 

0   i 

0   8 

BLlb^wve.lbecr^« 

0   8 

Stafcb,tbeclMl 

•   8 

0   8 

tbe  1-2  crate      - 

SMg,  Ibe  iMftifcw <      • 

•   4 

•  8 

kiOK,  tbe  load  dOfiiMH) 

. 

0   4 

^^•ibetlen. 

I   \ 

0    Il-t 

EbMfT.itxtoa 

0   • 

*«fawi«l 

2  ! 

0    1 

S:cplaate'lrc(li,dieloa 

1    0 

"hTioer,  tbe  ewt. 
l^vi  pit  :h,  Ike  band 
':inbcr«6r,au.),  the  load 

£  i 

0    1 

P«A'hen,ltwbedorha« 

Pith,  oi'ed,  or  eiockteh,  lb*  tal 

0  s 

0  t 

1 1 

1    0 

0    6 

0  s 

Oincer,  the  Laf              •            •           • 
GlaM  bottle*,  the  100  4ae««      . 

\i 

sl'-» 

Tolwcco,  the  hofSteei 

w 

0   t 
0    1 

0   > 

•   "    - 

WaiMntbnenla»awiat 

1    0 

0   8 

IheflrkJB 

Oom  Sene^,  fbe  ton    • 

?S" 

0   01-2 
0   « 

"•^tfii-d  : 

M 

0   6 

2  2 

OoDp^jtrdT,  the  bwnl 

0    1 

0    OIJ 

eoaatwiae,  the  lips 
Wis4owgta.,|be«J 

1    0 

2  ? 

Hen.p  or  flax,  the  too    . 
Herrio^  tbe  berrH      - 

1    0 
0.  1 

0   « 

0    1 
0    01-8 

Q    I 

•  014 

Hideetif  comuidoinseedl 

0    1 

0   014, 

faiel«B,tkefa!t 

S   i 

2 ! 

ivimned  f>s«&  tbe  EmK 
fndio,  lb*  doiea   . 
orborMi,iKh    . 

SiM 

0  ou 

0   OM 

0    4 
0    4 

!!  ! 

Si 

0   4 
0   8 

IrDiiriabeV»,tbetmi     • 

0  2 

1  • 

bw,  the  pack      . 
Jttf  CDOAi,  iS  brfcre  deaeribad,  An 

•  4 

ia  pisrt.  or  cut,  tbe  to*   • 

0   < 

paetaf^eis. 

0  a 

ore,  the  km 

0   t 

lab  , 

0    4 

Kelp,  the 'ou     .... 

0   6 

baml        . 

0    8 

0    1 

Lnd,  b  ad  w%  or  en|i|»«r  a«i^  the  tM 

0   6 

boi 

0    8 

0    1 

Ulhirood,  the  fathnlyT  ^  . 

•   t 

bosdls      ' 

A     \ 

0   01-t 

Unci,  of  ail  Mrtt,  the  pKk     - 

0    4 

caaa 

9    A 

0    f 

ahnswhaiidle 

0    % 
0   $ 
9    1 

*Mk 

n    1 

-2  2 

LBDOMor«raacet,theehc4   • 

«b«i 

S    ^ 

2  I 

tbebM     . 

•    01.2 

S    ? 

2  ? 

LteimiBTitclbelM    . 

0    6 

E 

0    t 

o.t 

3llahO|riny,lhetaa 

Maats,  at»Te  12  inrhei  dhaeter 

0   < 

0   » 

0    1 

0   0  K8 
0   8 

8  incbci  anil  yaier  12   iacta 

diameter 

0  t 

0   8 

ss.*"- 

0   s 

0   s 

s  \ 

H" 

6  inrhce   aad   OBiiw  •  Inclw 

tniok 

i  I 

0   8 

dianietvr 

0    1 

•    1 

Inaa 

•  8 

0   1 

0    I 

hfeel  of  oata.  ^.  the  ln» 

0  c 

0   • 

kK 

0  014 

MolaHn.  tbr  bonhod 

0   2 

0   8 

^                \ 

J>  The  above  duties  are  not  due  on  foods,  the  properly  of,  and  to  be  sold  solely  on  aceoniit  of,  per- 
sons free  of  Liverpool,  Bristol.  London,  Waterford,  or  Wexford ;  aor  on  the  exporUtion  of  goode, 
which  may  have  been  Imported,  or  brought  coasfwise,  provided  ih«y  are,  at  the  tine  of  axportatloa, 
th«  same  property  as  when  so  Imported,  or  brought  coastwise. 

Tbe  Liverpool  Dodu  tre  all  contuucted  xx^n  tho  eitale  of  th*  oorpoTation,  •»!  we  ma- 
naged by  eommiflsioDen  appaintal  by  parliameiit.  Tbo  warehoQees  hplong  to  individuak, 
and  are  private  property.  None  of  them  betong  to  the  Dock  caute.  Mort  of  tbem  are,  of 
course,  situated  in  the  imnvwHate  virinHy  of  the  dock*.  The  dMcharging  and  loadbg  of 
vegsels  in  Liverpool  u  eOected  biy  *  f^»m  of  men  called  lumpen,  Indinduals  wlio  follow 
this  business  engage  to  discharge  a  ship  for  a*Bp«cific,  air  ktmp  sum,  from  2  guineas,  perhapa, 
up  to  20,  according  to  the  size  and  description  of  cargo,  having  the  reqninte  namber  of  com- 
mon labourew  (chiefly  Irishmen)  to  do  tho  worit;  the  lumper  being  master  and  superin- 
tendent :  these  labouwTf  arogencraHy  paid  day  wagca,  hut  sometimes  the  job  U  a  joint  coh- 
cern  among  the  whole.  tnt 

A  West  India  sh^p  of  500  tons  would  bcdiacharged  by  lampets  for  from  IS^  to  20/. ;  ft 
cotton  ship  of  the  same  bwiden  for  4/.  to  6^  By  discharging  is  merely  meant  putting  out 
the  cwrgo  on  the  quay ;  the  ptoprietois  «f '  tbe  goods  employ  their  own  porters  to  weigh, 
load,  and  warehouse  the  property  :  they  likewise  emp^  their  own  coopers,  where  cooper- 
age is  required.  '  .        •    i^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  system  of  mansging  bostncss  of  this  sort  In  Liverpool  is  entirsly 
different  from  the  plan  followed  in  London,  alt  least  in  the  Etst  India  Docks,  where  all  thM 
operations  are  performed  by  (he  Dodk  Oompeny. 

The  expense  of  loading  a  West  India  ship  of  600  tons  ptihottrds  would  not  be  half  na 
much  as  that  of  diseharginginwankybeoaasa  they  aery  seldom  take  a  fuU  cargo  mUwarp. 
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The  aTerage  does  not,  peiliaps,  exceed  a  third,  Heaee  the  total  exf^eiute  of  a  Weet  India 
ship  of  500  tons,  coimng  into  aad  going  oat  of  the  port  of  LiYerpool,  may  be  estimated  aa 
follows : — 


Pilotage  inwards 
Boat  hire,  wnrpinf ,  &e. 
lumpers*  discharfln; 
Latiourert'  hire  (br  loading 


L.9.  d, 

8  11  « 

0  10  e 

17  10  0 

ft  10  0 


Pttotage  outwards 
Boat  hire  asststinf  oat 


-380 
-    0  10    0 


Z.97    0    0 

Beodea  these,  ^ere  is  the  charge  for  the  rarioiis  light-houses  in  8t  Oeoige's  Channel 
which  cannot  be  called  an  expense  peculiar  to  Liverpool, 

On  the  1st  of  Januaiy,  1836,  there  belonged  to  Liverpo9l  960  registered  Tessels,  of  the 
hufden  of  207,833  tons,  manned  fay  U, 611  men  and  boy  a.  The  gross  customs  duty  col« 
^led  in  the  port  during  the  year  1837  amounted  to.  Ae  enormous  sum  of  4,351,496/. ! 

Imports  of  the  principal  Artkles  of  East  and  West  Indian,  Amerlcan,&.c.  Produce  into  Liverpool, 
dariaa  each  of  ilie  Fite  Years  ending  with  1886,  with  the  Stocke  on  Hand  on  the  Slst  of  December 
.  each  Year.—(^om  the  Circular  Suuentnt  «f  Mutrtt.  Ja^  BretAtrSt  and  Co.t  31ft  December,  1838.) 


] 

Faakaiceiaiid 

•      lotporfk    ^ 

Mocla  oa  Haad,  aiBt  of  Deoanbtr. 

ArtidM. 

q,MiUtJei. 

I8U. 

i8a&. 

iSMw 

183?; 

18981 

W34, 

1835. 

1886. 

1697.      1838. 

bamU. 

IftW 

13,900 

17,500 

-14^0 

».700 

is^iiis 

3,500 
tfiOO 

6,700 

^  l^ 

BrimMoM   • 

loaa 

«.780 

11,966 

14,900 

14,500 

1(,900 

^^   ^rM 

2,'90O 

7,4r0    11,000 

^WertUkt 

liria.aadta« 
ea*/^ 

B 

7^ 

|mo 

^ 

ss 

■      1,950 

620 

ChOOO 

Z^  'Z 

brla.ai.dbas* 

6,900 

5,000 

6,900 

1,990 

l/iOO 

960      1,690 

EartlMlk.to. 

do. 

a.930 

8.A00 

15,700 

>r420 

CodOB 

bafsJte. 

toslae 

96S^9 

r,0B2;»7? 

1,034,000 

■•^ 

146,300 

184,700 

904,590: 170,890  ^l&fl40 

Prawoodf  ruttle     • 

tOM 

11,770 

8,.SO0 

3,700 

3.100 

4,200 

4,400 

8,200      1,700         £J0 

;         Ni:aru«AWood 

do. 

I0,4» 

8.800 

6,900 

9,000 

*^ 

3,900 

3,100 

2,300      1,500         350 

SttL 

3,460 

*^ 

3^700 

'•IS 

90(^ 

1,850 

^?S5 

*'?22    *'222,  *'^ 

Oamwood     • 

d(K 

aao 

490 

a<o 

230 

2C0 

100 

100         200          50 

barwood 

do. 

1,500 

8,3100 

1,000 

1,200 

640 

1,100 

760 

950i     1,700      IXOO 
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bvreto 

«1,0M 

!•?» 

2.^00 

^0 

*M00 

M3,500 

100,000 

€9,(00'  62^000;   90[000 

Obcw.  WbM  ln<li« 

brii.aBdbap 

2,070 

2,350 

2,000 

9,450 

2,000 

IBH    2,900 

4^ 

J     600,     1,509      2,700 
\  7,OCOtou300loi)a4SO 

Vni  India,  Ac. 
madox     * 

pookair' 

460,400 

i^ira 

28,000 

9B,iai 

28,000 

outbar  ^ 

388,300 

264,600 

tK,m 

9U,0CO 

911,700 

•'•525 

7f.000l  20,000'  44,420 

EMt  India     . 

do. 
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306,CO0 

8«,CC0 

275,000 
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27:000 

'"•529 

90,0001  24,000,   21  400 

bom      . 

do. 
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WO 
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Cadu 
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S^OOO 
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toa      6,000 
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19,560 

1<800 

«,700 

8M0O 

9,000 

9,500 

25,3M>I  27,300    99,000 

PliUrto      . 

1>I0 

8,H» 

4,200 

S^iO 

I,»fl0 

«,6S0 

4,200 

6,200<     9,000      6,000 
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Bke,Amerkaa     •  ' 

hcwihcaSr 

no 
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1,760 

1,590 

l,fl0O 
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800 

700,        450         850 

OllkS 

soo 
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im 

26 

£n>ft,  Afriesia 

buhela 

ei^Mo 

«M)0 

US,700 

•W,400 

IM^OM 

aacat 

aaccrt. 

ODCert;  aacart. 

uBcarU 

t>M» 

h50 

1,100 

noDo 

Bona 

iMoe 

noBc       Booe 

noaa 

■    iUK  India     . 

doT 

«i#K> 

(WOO 

24,100 

jo2,sao 

"SEooo 

iijs: 

36,000 

^^ 

30,000 

12,000 

Rb»  "        . 

paa.  k  hhdk 

io5« 

12.160 

12,150 

ll,«0 

9,100 

flL5M 

8,tO0 

6,200 

6,460 

fialipcln     . 

>"(->te- 

S4,€U> 

64.M0 

Qi^Q 

72,500 

66,700 

22^150 

90,»0O 

■  35,000 

37,000 

28,000 

iSrtert 

18.2  ;o 

as,9oo 

sJIftoo 

s^ 

23,000 

64na 

^SS 

ftSo 

1,000 

1,600 

ShwBM         • 

^a«i 

40,600 

43,000 

BifiOO 

68,^50 

9,440 

M^OOO 

iftooo 

5,500 

12,000 

Sunr,  Brititb  planr. 

U)di.aBdka, 

61,860^ 

B6,«0 

65:500 

47,800 

47,000 

?y? 

12,000 

''S^ 

14,000 

Raraaoafe    - 

baw^ 

- 

6K) 

840 

620 

i,5orj 

BOM 

6W 

Bn»l 

caM 

2,180 

S.90O 

5,500 

2,300 

3,sao 

560 

350 

1,900 

1,000 

Ii300 

Jiaortt.  as.!. 

bagaaadbxs. 

lW,«ftO 

113,000 

ro2,3oo 

143,000 

*S'ZS 

F'-SS 

^222 

44^000 

47,000 

^'*22 

^        ManlOa,  ^ 

ba»«i>dbria. 

tifin 

41200 

14,100 

48,000 

fB,200 

15,500 

9,080 

l2/»0 

19,500 

'JSS 

Tar,  Anierioin 

^arrab 

19,180 

I2!000 

12.000 

12,C0O 

500 

■"i* 

*'?22 

300 

do. 

41,700 

tT,f«) 

19,100 

44,6W 

'^•SS 

**'222 

JOOO 

4,000 

16,600 

^   •  '  ;| 

OMkS 

24,530 

an 

2S,60O 

ilow 

.2l,S00 
100 

l»,400 
1,300 

'400 

6;ioo 

8,600 

•,£00 

9,000 

8,000 

1  Tterpeorhe 

'•SSf 

tSJS 

al«oo 

9.793 
104,000 

«,I00 
104400 

8,100 

rta.000 

9,900 

9,900 
4,500 

10,983 

96,000 

Jisss 

^ 

Jirrivels  at  lh4rp6ol—Kccovmt  of  the  If  timber  of  Vesself,  and  thefr  Tonnage,  that  have  entered  the 
Port  of  Liverpool  from  Foreign  Porta,  distinfuiahing  Britieh  f>om  Foreign,  olnce  1829. 


Toan. 

BrilJriw 

Foraif.. 

i         III 

BriKA. 

Foreien.                | 

»ip*. 

Tm*.. 

»fj>9. 

Tont. 

^ 

7te*. 

Bhipt, 

Tont. 

im 

1,146 

S98,29d 

633 

166,891 

nm 

306,3^ 

810 

281,863 

mi 

1,188 

a4-2,.T» 

582 

149,151 

J«28  . 

1,652 

344,614 

660 

179,514 

18SS 

1,063 

261,117 

609 

174,607 

1829 

1,487 

326,311 

.      811 

210,713 

1833 

1,450 

296,710 

79S 

199,866 

1830 

1,655 

368,268 

1,055 

272,463 

1824 

1.5M 

837,198 

702 

174,503 

1881 

1,862 

413,028 

978 

265,037 

1625 

1,5»1 

815,115 

66S 

222,187 

1832 

1,719 

397,983 

828 

287,087 

1826 

1,387 

290,037 

680 

181,907 

The  falling  oflT  in  1832  is  apcribable  partly  to  the  cholora  then  prevailing ;  but  more  to  the  raptui e 
with  the  Dutch  toward9  the  end  of  the  year. 

Msh  *Drade.-^The  trade  between  Liverpool  and  Ireland  haa  always  been  of  considera- 
ble value  and  importance ;  but  since  the  eatabliahraent  of  regular  eteam-packeta  to  Dublin* 
Bel&at,  &<%,  it  haa  increaaed  prodigioualy,  Tlie  imports  from  Ireland  into  Liverpool  may, 
•t  present,  be  estimated  at  about  4,600,000/.  a  year.  Tln^  eonsiat  prineipally  of  articles  of 
pnvviaion,  which  meet  a  ready  and  advantageous  maiketita  Manchester,  and  the  surround- 
ing manujGitftunng  towns.  The  benefits  resulting  to  Ireland  from  this  interoourro  are  quite 
•q^  to  those  it  confina  on  England ;  and  the  influeooe  of  the  weahh  azifingirom  it  ia  auf 
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ficiently  apparent  in  the  imivrored  mptet  of  aU  fhe  eattem  parti  of  ttM  ooontry.    We  lot* 
Join  an  account,  which,  though  not  official,  maj  ba  depended  upon  «■  bmng  aufficia&Ay  ac- 
curate for  all  practical  puiposea,  of 
The  Quantity  and  Yalua  of  th«  ▼arloiw  Artieleaof  tritb  raw  ProdvM  imported  into  Liverpool  ia  1881. 


Aiikim. 

QoaotiUM. 

Ar.Pric^ 

AmmaA.             AatiOm, 

QMDtttiM. 

A*.»ri««. 

Am^ 

£    ». 

£        a. 

£    #. 

£        s. 

Gown    - 

80,715 

10    0 

807,150    0 

Biitter  - 

moerflAs. 

8  to 

845,817  10 

Horses  - 

296 

20    0 

5,980    8 

Do.       . 

'^*JSS- 

84^081    8 

Sh«ep  - 

134,702 

I    5 

835,333  10 

meat- 

SO    0 

50.19D    0 

Mules   - 

313 

15    0 

•      3,048    0 

877,060  <lrs. 

831,183    8 

Pigs      - 

158.001 

S  15 

866,008  IS 

Oau     - 

880,878  - 

532,850  18 

Calves  - 

1,195 

s^e 

A990    0 

Baitoy- 

11.828  - 

87.384   0 

Lambs  - 

25,725 

1    0 

i5,725    0 

Rye      - 

813  — 

019  10 

Bacon  -> 

13,099  bales 

5    0 

05,401    0 

Beaaa  - 

^458  -^ 

1«.^    0 

Pork     . 
Do.       - 

14,554  brls. 
938#lirU. 

8    0 

1  15 

43,608    0 
1,638    0 

Peas     - 
MaH     . 

iSo  - 

17.^    0 
187,270    0 

llams  and 

Meal     - 

140,816  load* 

Do. 

600hkd8. 
5,391  tea. 
1,189  brls. 

80    0 
4    5 
3    0 

11.600    0 

87,171  15 

8,507    4 

Floui    - 

23,154  sacks 

809.596  10 

Thus  makhig  tlM  croes  value') 
toLlTsrpcMrtialSSr      -      3 

Lard     - 

465  tea. 

8  0 

8,728    0 

4,487,708    0 

Do.       - 

4,M2  flrks. 

1  10 

0,618    0 

Batter  • 

5,754  coots 

S    0 

11,508   0    1 

AeeouBt  of  the  Quantltiei  of  Salted  Beef,  Pork,  and  BaUer,  taiported  iato  Liverpool  ^8i  Ireland 
diuiag  the  TweWe  Yean  andinff  with  1632. 


T»r. 

tat 

r^                ! 

Mm.                    1 

Timm. 

jM?dk. 

M^rtU. 

S^lfBmf^ 

FMJMb 

*!i3r 

1881 

"'S 

«.444 

85,263 

%,086 

332,048 

1828 

5,367 

8,718 

13,228 

l,«t 

166.885 

14,029 

1823 

9,936 

8,137 

17,408 

1^498 

370.821 

»,«85 

1824 

7,114 

1.748 

10,369 

1,050 

99M64 

15,684 

1825 

7,371 

1,098 

14,434 

^•2!! 

397,143 

18,711 

1620 

5,358 

773 

11,351 

914 

336,847 

12,257 

1887 

6.201 

907  . 

"•!S 

3,487 

808.915 

30.849 

1828 

6,852 

l,5g 

8»078 

Hioo 

886,603 

3M03 

1829 

5,170 

1.538 

14,453 

J.4W 

266,740 

15,608 

1830 

7,105 

828 

19,360 

t.<98 

850,385 

17.070 

1831 

6,301 

1,168 

14,554 

080 

356,087 

10.217 

1833 

6,887 

1,173 

11,819 

M^ 

80B,98» 

15>S8 

HL  BmreiDL  I)o«K8,  Btirmok,  vrc. 

The  Bristol  Docks  were  formed  in  parsnanee  of  the  act  43  Geo.  8.  c  14%  by  changing; 
the  course  of  the  tItbii  Avon  and  Frome^  and  placing  gatae  or  locka  at  each  extiemtty  of 
the  old  channel  Tiih  accommodation  tbna  obtained  ifl  veij  exteneiTe.  The  warehonsce  aC 
Bristol,  as  at  Liverpool,  are  not  in  any  way  cqnnaoted  with  the  dockei  they  aA  belong  to 
private  individuals. 

Bristol,  as  a  port,  need  to  be  Inferior  only  to  London ;  but  now  she  ranks  iar  below 
Liverpool,  and  probably  is  second  to  HuM.  However,  she  still  enjoys  a  wy  extensive  tradop 
particularly  wiUi  the  West  Indies  and  Ireland.  The  custom  duties  collected  in  Bristol 
amounted  in  1881,  to  l,161,976iL  In  1638,  there  belooged  to  the  port  896  iegisl«<B<l  ^ree* 
Sets,  of  the  burden  of  46,567  tOOB. 

The  produce  of  the  dock  duties  on  tonnage  tad  8Po^  "huse  1820,  has  been  «  £4- 
lows>-» 


T«». 

RMoaOoote 

Tan. 

■MHoaOoalk 

£.      f.   d. 

7,«y  f  i 

7;748    T   7 

£      9.  4. 

iB     s.    d. 

1821 

10,409  to  0 

888 
887 

14389  10  0 

•^438  14    r 

1622 

10,530  11    3 

18,934    1    8 

7,778  13   8 

1828 

10.7417  10   3 

880 

15,2»    0   3 

6,386  10    3 

1624 

12,395    8    4 

7,888    f    3 

-880 

15,888    4    0 

8,871  13    8 

1625 

13,434    4  10 

9,408  11    0 

1830. 

15,998  13    8 

'8,887    1    0 

The  charges  on  diips  entering  Bristol  are  vety  heavy,    lliey  are  as  foUoir  >— 

Por  eTerf  vessel  on  eBterin;  iato  the  port  of  Bristol,  except  barges  or  other  vessels  passinf  or  fQlq| 
to  or  from  tlie  Bath  River  Navigation,  or  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  or  re-shtpptng  or  disebarging  cheff 
cargoes  to  l>e  again  laden,  and  pass  or  go  up  the  said  navigation  or  oaoai,  but  not  discharging  any 
part  «f  their  cargoes  at  the  (taays  of  Bristol  for  sale,  the  several  rates  or  datles,  according  to  the 
register  toaaage  of  saeh  vessels  fello#lai,  ▼to.r- 


Pint  Cksse.— For  every  vesMl  trading  (Vom  A<Hca,  AoDdaras,  Vsrlbain,  aad  other  ports  fta 
gonife  AroeHca,  the  United  States  of  Aoieriea,  ibe  East  and  Wast  ladies,  aU  (hs  .perts 
within  the  Siraiu  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  Southern  Whale  Fishery     ^  -  •  -    0 


"-^t 


Second  CUus.—VoT  every  Tetge\  trading  from  the  British  Oolonies,  Portugal,  Prussia,  Rusila, 
•i«a4nwnlM«ttlisStralla,a«d8wsMtt  '     • 
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TMrd  CU9$,—Vor  every  reeeel  trading  ft-om  Flanders,  FraWV  without  tbe  Btraiu,  Germany,  £  ».  d, 
Guernaey,  Holland,  Jersey,  Norway,  Poland,  and  Zealand    -  -  -  -  -010 

F»urik  Clou.— For  every  vessel  trading  from  Ireland,  tbe  Isle  of  Man,  and  Scotland  -    0    0    9 

Fiflk  CUm.—Fot  every  vessel  employed  as  a  coaster,  except  as  aforesaid,  not  including 
vessels  from  Cardiff,  Newport,  and  other  ports  to  the  eastward  of  tbe  Holmes,  at  each 
entering  into  the  said  port  -  -  -  -  -  •  -  -  -000 

For  vessels  from  CardiflT,  Newport,  and  other  ports  to  the  eastward  of  the  Holmes  (except 
m  aforesaid),  being  market  boats  or  vessels,  having  one  third  part  at  least  of  the  lading 
consisting  of  coal,  scruff,  tin,  iron,  tin  plates,  grain,  copper,  bricks,  stones,  coal,  lar,  slate, 
bark,  timber,  or  wood,  and  not  sxceedmg  70  tons  burden,  each  voyage        --         -  -    0    5    0 

>—>— if  exceeding  75  tons  burden,  each  voyage  -  *  -  -  -  -070 

For  all  otbei  vessels  f^om  Cardiff,  Newport,  and  other  ports  to  itih  eastward  of  the  Holmes 

(except,  as  aforesaid).  If  under  40  tons  burden,  each  voyage  -  -  -  •  -070 

if  of  40  tons  and  under  75  tons  burden,  each  voyage       *  -  -  -  -0  18    0 

—  if  7S  tons  and  under  100  tons  burden,  eaeh  voyage  -  •  -  -  -0  10   0 

•**-*  if  100  toM  burden  or  npwards,  each  voyage         -  -  *         -  -  -110 

The  foUowiBgv^s  an  estimate  of  the  various  expenaee  incarred  bj  a  Weat  India  ship  of 
600  toofl,  entering  and  discharging  at  Bristol :— > 

/sward*.— Anchorage,  moorage,  and  Ughu,  about  Od.  per  ton.— Dock  dues,  3s.  per  do^— Pilotage, 
151.  to  ts/.— Warner, If.  U-^Msyoraad  quay  wardens'  fees,  11.  fis.—Oraoage  about  SO/.— Labour  dls- 
f  barging,  301.  to  40i.^-Coopen'  charges,  from  £01.  to  lOOL  The  two  last  Itdms  depend  greatly  on  the 
osaditioii  the  cargo  Is  in. 

Oitfisardt.— Lighu,  about  4d.  per  ton.— Pilotage,  liLUfViL 

AtceuBt  of  the  Number  of  Ships  and  their  Toimage,  distinguishing  between  British  and  ^oraiga, 
which  have  entered  inwards  at  Bristol  since  1890. 


Tom. 

BritUi. 

Ibrrio. 

tmn. 

BviiUk. 

roitisn.      1 

loao 

i}r 

Tjim. 
09,010 

T 

Tom. 
5,059 

1897 

% 

Tout. 
75,016 

T 

#  Tbu. 
8.808 

18S1 

soo 

46.811 

59 

7,850 

1898 

857^ 

06.558 

61 

8,508 

lOtt 

901 

53.808 

50 

8,165 

1890 

J71 

73,190 

63 

8,561 

18S3 

905 

07,180 

89 

7,191 

1830 

357 

00.479 

50 

7,818 

1684 

m 

05,878 

04 

10,177 

1831 

401 

76.807 

07 

13,387 

l«U 

350 

73,700 

08 

11,393 

1839 

940 

46,871 

99 

4,359 

1890 

334 

05,087 

00 

0,031 

IV.  Hull  Bocks,  SaiFfiKo,  stc. 

There  are  three  considerable  docka  in  HuU ;  occnpying,  indoaive  of  their  basins,  an  area 
of  36  acrea.  They  are  capable  of  afibrdhig  Meonunoaation  for  about  312  shipe  of  the 
average  size  of  those  that  firequent  ^e  port  Hull  ia  the  next  port  in  the  empire,  after  Bria- 
toU  or  perhaps  Liverpool ;  for,  although  the  costoifw  duty  collected  in  Hull  be  inferior  to 
tfiat  of  Bristol,  it  having  amounted,  in  1831,  to  only  689,116/.,  ahe  has  a  brger  amount  of 
jhipping. '  lo  1 832,  there  belonged  to  thia  port  557  regiaterod  veseels,  of  the  aggregate 
burden  of  68392  tons. 

The  produce  of  the  Hull  dock  duties,  amce  1824,  has  been  aa  follows : — 


1884 
1895 

18*26 


£      a.  d. 

18,776    6  S 

95,8(^1  10  0 

19,089  18  0 


1890 
1980 


a.  d. 

0  0 

18,540  18  5 

10,600  5  4 


1630 
1831 
1839 


£      s.  d, 

18,544  10  4 

99,386  18  9 

1^707    0  9 


The  decline  in  the  laat  year  waa  owing  to  the  temporary  Mling  off  in  the  trade  of  tbe 
port,  occasioned  by  the  cholera,  and  the  interruption  of  the  ioteroonrse  with  Holland. 

The  regulations  to  be  observed  by  ships  using  the  Hull  Docks  are  aimilar  to  those  in  the 
Tharoea ;  but  the  dnea  on  moat  articles  are  higher. 

The  dock  and  haibour  dues  on  ships  are  as  folkiw  >--* 

PcrTga, 

S.i. 

Prom  within  the  Baltic  .  .  .  -  .  .  .  -  -  -18 

Deamnrk,  8waden,  Norway  below  EJsloore,  or  sny  place  in  Ctormany,  Holhind,  Flanders, 

France,  to  the  eastward  of  Vshaat,  Irslaad,  Gaorasey,  and  Jersey       -  -  -  •    0  10 

Westward  of  UshftDt,  without  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 13 

West  Indies,  North  and  South  ▲meriea,  AfHca,  Orsealand,  eastward  of  the  aorth  cape  of 
Norway,  within  the  Straiu  of  GCbnUiar *  -  -10 

Koniber  of  Vessels,  with  Che  Amount  of  their  Tonnage,  entering  inwards  fh>m  Foreign  Farts,  at  the 
Port  of  HvU,  each  Year  from  lUO,  separallag  BrUlsh  from  Porelga.— (Pari.  Paper,  No.  650. 
Ssss.  1883.)  "^ 


Yttn. 

BHiiA. 

romtu.         1 

T«>iik 

arilbh. 

ro«i^    1 

*te- 

7Vm. 

"/ff- 

TVw. 

8hip». 

Tons, 

**^- 

Tons. 

1890 

117,494 

15,111 

1897 

i^i 

191,361 

79,338 

1891 

578 

113,133 

100 

13,890 

»98 

881 

156,025 

074 

00,069 

1899 

•79 

134,909 

lOS 

14,011 

1090 

889 

105,791 

009 

58,854 

1893 

778 

153,313 

901 

90.103 

1880 

807 

103,657 

550 

51.015 

1891 

770 

H9,615 

510 

56.603 

1831 

074 

187,361 

795 

73,547 

1095 

1,171 

997,309 

1,000 

100,773 

1889 

709 

140,788 

454 

43,481 

1890 

7i7 

190,074 

804    70,197  1 

rr 


'610  DOCKS  (GOOLE,  LEITH),  DOG. 

The  port  of  Goole  hat  latterly  drawn  ofT  iome  portion  of  the  trade  of  Hull.  A  large  proportloB.  of 
ihe  foreign  veascls  freqaentlng'the  {rart  are  of  amall  burden,  and  are  engaged  in  ibe  Importation  of 
bunes,  rags,  rapeseed,  Slc. 

y.  GooLK  Bocks,  Shipfiko,  xtc. 
The  port  of  Goole,  sitaated  on  the  Ouse,  a  little  above  its  junction  with  the  Hamber, 
about  23  miles  more  inland  tbaQ  Hull,  promises  to  prove  a  formidabfes  i^val  to  the  latter. 
Ten  or  V2  years  ago,  Goole  was  but  an  insignifioant  hamlet.  It  communicates  by  mestna 
of  canals  with  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Wakefield,  ^.  Though  so  remote  from  the 
sea«  ves.s(>ls  drawing  15  or  16  feet  of  water  reacli  Goole  in  safety.  It  has  2  wet  docks  and  a 
basin.  The  tint,  or  thip  dock'  is  800  f<?et  long  by  200  in  breadth.  The  second,  or  hargt 
dt)eky  is  900  feet  long  by  1 50  wide,  and  is  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  the  small  craft 
which  f)ly  upon  the  canals  and  rivers.  The  warehouses  at  Goole  are  extensive  and  conv^ 
venient ;  and  it  has  been  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  a  bonding  port  Them  belonged  to 
it,  in  1832,  1 19  registered  ships,  of  the  burden  of  8,545  tons.  -b 

VL  Lbith  Pocks,  Snippiifo,  etc 

Leith  has  2  wet  docks,  constructed  in  the  very  best  manner,  containing  more  than  10 
acres  of  water  room,  and  capable  of  accommodating  150  wi^  ships  as  frequent  the  porL 
There  arc  also  3  dry  docks  contiguous  to  the  wet  docks. 

The  total  expense  of  thrse  docks  seems  to  have  amounted  to  285,108i!.  sterling.  Sxten^ 
sive  improvements  are  at  present  going  fbrwanl  at  the  harbour  of  Ijeith  ;  but  the  money  for 
this  purpose  has  not  been  furnished  by  individuals,  but  by  government,  and  there  is  much 
reason  to  doubt  whether  the  expenditure  will  be  profitable. 

The  ^stomsduty  collected  at  Leith  in  183 1  amounted  to  431,821/.;  the  number  of 
registered  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  is  246|  and  Iheur  burden  25,629  tons. 

Dock  Rates  at  Leith  are  as  follow : — 


#.4. 

For  every  ship  or  vessel,  from  any  port  between  BuehsTinesti  and  Eyemonth,  indodlng  the 
great  canal  and  the  river  Clyde,  as  (kr  down  as  Greenock,  coming  by  the  canal.         -  -    0   4 

from  nny  cither  port  in  «reni  Britain  and  Ireland    -  -  -  -  -  -#8 

from  Norway,  !^\ved<in,  Dcnmnrk,  Holsiein,  namburph,  Bremen,  Holland, and  Flanders, 

that  ifi,  wiihoai  the  BHltic,  ai.d  no  further  south  than  Dunkirk  -  >  -  -  -    0  10| 

■  from  the  Rniiic,  all  obnvc  the  Sound,  Onega,  Arcbangel,  Jeraey  or  Guernsey,  Portngal, 

France,  and  Spain,  wUhoai  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  Newfoundland,  Madeira,  or  Western 

lalanils I    I| 

•  from  within  th«  fWrailfi  of  Glbrattar,  or  froia  Anterlea        -  -  -  -  -    1    4 

fh)ni  the  West  bidies,  Ania,  Africa,  or  tko  Caps  dfi  Vsrd  Islands  ..    .      >  -    1    8 

—  from  Greenland  or  David's  Straits    *  -  -  ./-  -  .  -20 

But  if  such  Rhip  or  veoael  shall  make  a  second  voyage,  she  shall  be  credited  In  the 
charse  for  swch  voyage     -  --  -  -  -  -  -•  -04 

For  all  ships  and  vesnels  (excepiine  thosf  from  Greenland  or  Davto'a  Btralts)  rsnahting  in  the 
dock  above  3  calendar  months,  for  each  af)«r-moDth,  or  any  part  thereof        -  -  -    0    2| 

For  all  foreign  vessels  f>om  any  of  the  before-nientifned  ports  or  places,  the  sfo/esaM  re- 
spective rates,  and  one  half  more. 

For  all  loaded  vesseln  not  breaking  bulk,  and  for  all  vessels  in  ballast  whicb  do  not  take  in 
goods,  cominir  into  the  present  harbour,  p|ov1dfd  they  do  not  nale  use  of  any  of  the  docks, 
nor  remain  in  the  harbour  above  4  weeks,  one  half  of  the  aforesaid  rates  or  duties. 

For  every  ship  or  vessel  going  from  the  port  of  Leith  to  any  other  port  in  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
to  tuke  in  a  part  of  a  cargo,  and  return  to  Leith,  upon  her  rsturn         -  -  -  -    0    2 

No  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  subjected  In  payment  of  the  aforesaid  rates  and  duties  for  more  than  8 

voyages  in  any  1  year. 

«.  d, 

Flagy  or  Light  ZHiss.—Every  vessel,  ef  whatever  bunlm,  ft*om  Atrrlgn  pons  -  -   2   d 

of  40  tons  burden  and  upwards,  to  pay  for  eaeh  coasting  vojiafs    2    % 

Beacon  and  anchorage,  per  ton  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -Oil 

This  dnty  is  only  charged  upon  four-fifths  of  the  register  tonnage- 
DOG  (Fr.  Ckien  ;  Ger.  Hand  i.  It,  Cant;  Lat  CttnisfamiUaris),    Of  this  quadruped, 

emphatically  styled  **  the  friend  and  companion  of  man,"  there  is  a  vast  variety  of  species. 

But  to  attempt  to  give  any  description  of  an  animal  so  well  known,  would  be  quite  out 

of  place  in  a  work  of  this  kind ;  and  we  mention  it  for  the  purpose  principally  of  laying  the 

following  account  before  oar  readers,  with  a  remark  or  two  with  respect  to- Anatic  dogs. 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Dogs  entered,  and  for  which  Duty  was  pnW  in  Great  Brkatn,  In  the 
Tear  1830;  distinguishinfr  the  Number  of  Pscks  of  Hounds,  and  the  Number  of  each  DescriptiOB 
of  Dog,  the  Rate  of  Duty  on  each,  and  the  aggregate  Amount  paid.    ' 


nn»cripl!on  of  EHct. 

Ri'aof  Duty. 

TM&I  NumbCT. 

Kjo^U  af  iMIjr. 

Greyhounds     ------ 

Pointers,  hounds,  setting  dogs,  spaniels,  terr^sri, 
lurchers,  or  any  other  dogs,  where  persons  keep 
two  or  more  dogs     -           -           -          -          - 

Othef  dogs  \  persons  keepings  one  only 

Total,  exelusivs  of  packs  of  bounds 

Packs  of  hounds        *«...- 

£  ».   i. 
1    0    0 

0  14    0 
0    8   0 

36    0    0 

18,108 

l«,307 
SIO.OIS 

£.      s.   i, 

I8,I9S    0    0 

70.S14  16    0 

?7.e06    4    6 

850,51« 

185,ll»    t    0 

66 

S,448    0    0 

« Many  doss  are  exempted,  either  as  belonging  to  poor  persons,  or  as  sheep  dogs  on  small  farms. 
•*  From  the'numbsr  of  persons  compounding  for  iheir  taxes,  it  Is  impossible  to  aseerUla  Hie  — -*' 
of  dogs  kept  i  tlis  account  Is,  thersfors,  natfs  out  of  the  number  assessad.'* 
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•  CuTier,  the  great  French  naturalist,  aays,  "The  dog  is  the  mo«t  complete,  the  most  re- 
markable, and  the  most  useful  conquest  ever  made  by  man :  every  species  has  become  our 
property  ;  each  individual  is  altogether  devoted  to  his  master,  assumes  his  manners,  knows 
and  defends  his  goods,  and  remains  attached  to  him  until  death ;  and  all  this  proceeds  nei- 
ther from  want  nor  constraint,  but  solely  from  true  gratitude  and  real  friendship.  The  swift- 
ness, the  strength,  and  the  scent  of  the  dog  have  created  for  man  a  powerful  ally  against 
other  animals,  and  were,  perhaps,  necessary  to  the  establishntent  of  society.  He  is  the 
only  animal  which  has  followed  man  through  every  region  of  the  earth." 

It  is  singular,  however,  that  neither  Cuvier,  nor  any  od«  of  those  by  whom  his  statements 
have  been  copied,  should  have  mentioned  that  this  account  is  applicable  only  to  Europe. 
All  Mahommedan  nations  regard  the  dog  as  impure,  and  Will  not  touch  it  without  an  ablu- 
tion. The  same  ia  abo  the  case  with  the  Hindoos.  From  the  Hellespont  to  the  confines 
of  Corhin-Chiita,  dogs  are  unappropriated,  and  have  no  nuister.  They  prowl  about  the  towns 
.  and  villages ;  and  tliough  they  are  naturally  more  familiar,  tliey  arc  in  no  respect  more  do- 
•nie.<ticated,  than  the  carrion  crows,  kites,  vultures,  Ac.  which  assist  them  in  performing  the 
functions  of  sravma:ers.  In  China  and  Cochin-China,  the  di>g  is  eaten  as  food ;  its  flesh 
'  being,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  hog,  the  most  common  in  their  markets. 

The  unnecessary  rmxltiplication  of  dogs,  particularly  in  lirgc  cities,  is  a  very  great  nui- 
sance ;  coming,  as  ibey  often  do,  into  the  possession  of  those  who  are  without  the  means,  of. 

•  providing  for  them,  they  are  frequently  left  to  wander  about  in  the  streets ;  and  from  ill 
usage,  want  of  food  and  of  proper  attention,  are  apt,  during  hot  weather,  to  become  rabid.  In 

,fleTeral  distiicts  of  the  metropolis  the  nuisance  has  attained  to  a  formidable  height;  and  it  is 
singular,  considering  the  numerous  fatal  occurrences  that  have  taken  place,  that  no  eftbrt 
•bould  have  been  made  to  have  it  abated.  It  baa  grown  to  its  present  excess,  partly  from 
too  many  exemptions  being  granted  from  the  duty,  and  partly  from  a  want  of  care  in  its 
collection  ;  but  besides  lessening  the  number  of  the  former,  and  more  rigidly  enforcing  tho 
.  latter,  it  wonkl  be  proper  to  enact  that  all  dogs  found  wandering  in  the  streets  without  mas- 
ters should  be  destroyed. 

DOWN  (G&r, Dtmen,  Fiaumfedem ;  Du.JD/m«/  Fr, Duvet;  It  Penna  maftOy  Piu- 
mini ;  8p.  Flojd^  Tltimtao  f  Rob.  Pudi,  f  Jjat.  Pliwias)^  the  fine  feathers  from  the  breasts 
of  several  birds,  particfilarly  those  of  the  duck  kind.  That  of  tlie  eider  duck  is  tho  most 
valuable.  These  birds  pluck  it  from  their  breasts  and  Ihie  their  riesta  with  it.  Mr.  Pennant 
says  that  it  ia  so  very  elastic,  that  a  quantity  of  it  weighing  only  |  of  an  ounce,  fills  a  larger 
apace  than  the  crown  of  the  greatest  hat.  That  found  in  the  nest  is  most  valued,  and  termed 
Uve  duvn  ,•  it  is  much  more  elastic  than  that  plucked  from  the  dead  bird,  which  is  com- 
paratively little  esteemed.  The  cider  duck  is  found  on  the  wct^tcm  islands  of  Scotland,  but 
tho  do-.vn  is  principaily  imported  from  Norway  and  Iceland. 

DRAGONS' BLOOD.    See  Balsam. 
'     DHA  WBAOK,  a  term  med  in  commerce  to  si^fy  the  rcmittinrg  or  paying  back  of  the 
duties  previously  paid  on  a  commodity  on  its  being  exported. 

A  drawback  is  a  device  resorted  to  for  enabling  a  commodity  afiaoted  by  taxes  to  be  ex- 
.  ported  and  sold  In  the  foreign  market  on  the  same  terms  as  if  it  hod  not  been  taxed  at  all. 
It  ditlers  in  thia  from  a  bminty,*»-that  the  latter  enables  a  commodity  to  bo  sold  abroad  for 
ieae  than  its  natural  cost,  whereaa  a  drawback  enables  it  to  be  sold  exactly  at  its  natural  cost. 
Drawbacks,  as  Dr.  Smith  haa  observed,  *'  do  not  occasion  the  exportation  of  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  goods  than  would  have  been  exported  bad  no  duty  been  imposed.    They  do  not  tend 
to  turn  towards  any  particular  employment  a  greater  share  of  the  capital  of  the  country 
than  would  go  to  that  employment  of  its  own  accord,  but  only  to  hinder  the  duty  from  driv- 
ing away  any  part  of  that  share  to  other  employments.  They  tend  not  to  overturn  that  balance 
.  which  naturally  establishes  itself  among  all  the  various  employments  of  the  society ;  but  to 
hinder  it  from  being  overturned  by  the  duty.    They  tend  not  to  destroy,  but  to  preserve, 
.  what  it  is  in  most  cases  advantageous  to  preserve — the  natuml  diviston  and  distribution  of 
labour  in  the  society."— (Vol.  ii  p.  352.) 

•  Were  it  not  for  the  system  of  drawbacks,  it  would  be  Impossible,  unless  when  a  country 
ei^yed  some  very  peculiar  facilities  of  production,  to  export  any  commodity  that  was  heavier 
taxed  at  home  than  abroad.  But  the  drawback  obviates  this  difliculty,  and  enables  mer- 
chants to  export  commodities  loaded  at  home  with  heavy  duties,  and  to  sell  them  in  the 
foreign  market  on  the  same  terms  as  those  fetched  from  countries  where  they  are  not 
taxed. 

Most  foreign  articles  imported  into  this  country  may  be  warehoused  for  subsequent  exporta- 
tion. In  this  case  tliey  pay  no  duties  on  bcmg  imported :  and,  of  course,  get  no  drawback 
on  their  subaeqiieiit  exportation. 

&ometime8  a  drawback  exceeds  the  duty  or  duties' laid  on  the  article ;  and  in  such  cases 
the  exeea  forms  a  real  bovnty  of  tJMt  amount,  ami  should  be  so  eonndered. 

It  Is  enacted  by  the  act  3  A^  4  Will.  4.  c.  53.,  that  no  drawback  or  bounty  ■Imll  ^a  allowed  updn  tho 
Stportatlon  Afom  the  United  Klnfdoiii  of  any  goods,  unless  such  goods  •tiuli  have  bnen  cnterrd  in  the 
ftame  of  the  person .wlio  was  tba  seal  owner  tiiereof  ai  iIm  U||ie  of  entry  aiHl  Shippipg*  or  of  tliu  per* 
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son  who  had  actaaUy  purehated  and  shipped  the  sama,  in  bit  otn  name  and  at  his  own  liahflft^  and 
risk,  on  commiuion,  according  to  the  practice  of  merchants,  and  who  was  and  shall  have  continued 
to  be  entitled  in  his  own  right  to  such  drawback  or  bounty,  except  In  the  cases  herein-after  provided 

No  drawback  shall  be  allowed  npon  the  exportation  of  any  goods,  vniess  each  goods  be  shipped 
within  3  years  after  the  payment  of  the  duties  inwards  thereon.  And  no  debenture  for  any  draw- 
hack  or  buunty  upon  the  exportation  of  any  goods,  shall  be  paid  after  the  expiration  of  3  years  from 
the  shipment  of  such  roods  ;  and  no  drawback  shall  be  allowed  upon  any  goods  which,  by  reason  of 
daiuatre  or  decay,  shall  have  become  of  less  value  for  home  use  thnn  the  amount  of  such  drawback ; 
and  nil  goods  so  damaged  which  shall  be  cleated  for  drawback  shall  be  forfeited ;  and  tiie  person  who 
caused  such  goods  to  be  so  cleared  shall  forfeit  2002.,  or  treble  the  amount  of  the  drawl»ack,  at  th« 
option  of  the  commissioners  nf  customs. — i  9U. 

No  drawback  or  bounty  shall  be  allowed  apon  gooda  exported  and  cleared  as  being  preas-paeked, 
unlefis  the  quantities  and  qualities  of  the  same  be  vejtfted  by  oath  of  the  master  padier  thereol^  or» 
in  case  of  hts  unavoidable  absence,  by  oath  of  his  foreman.—^  93. 

No  goods  cleared  fur  drawback  or  bounty,  or  from  any  warehovsea,  shall  be  carried  to  he  pnt  on 
board  ship  for  exporution,  except  by  a  person  autliortsed  for  that  parpoee  by  licenea  of  the  commis- 
siuners  of  customs.— (  01.— (See  iMPoaTATion  AKn  Ezpqktatiok.) 

[AH  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  which  were  entitled  to  debeiUnre  on  the  6th  of 
January,  1829,  or  which  shall  have  been  ioipoited  into  the  United  States  subeequentW  to 
that  date,  may  be  exported  with  the  benefit  of  drawback,  and  without  any  deduction  nom 
the  duty  on  the  same,  at  any  time  within,  three  years  from  ^tud  date  when  the  lame  shall 
have  been  imported. 

For  the  regulations  concerning  drawback,  the  reader  is  TeJEerred  to  the  articie  Ijcpobta* 
Tioir  Ann  ExFORTATiqif.^— iim.  Ed.] 

DUBBER,  a  leathern  vessel,  bottle,  or  jai,  used  in  India  to  hold  oil,  gfaee,  A^  Ban«lB» 
as  already  ob0erved-^(see  BAitiixi.8}, — are  entirely  a  European  invention.  Liquids,  ia 
Eastern  countries,  sre  for  the  most  port  packed  for  exportation  in  leothero  vessels.  Dob- 
iHsrs  are  made  of  thin  untanned  gosft  skins ;  and  ate  of  all  siasBs,  from  a  quart  up  to  neor^ 
a  barrel. 

DUNNAGE,  in  commercial  navigatioCi,  loooe  wood,  oonasting  of  pieeos  of-  timbor, 
boughs  of  trees,  faggots,  dbc,  laid  in  Ske  bottom  and  against  sides  of  the  ship's  hold,  cithsr, 
1st,  by  raising  the  cargo  when  she  is  loaded  with  heavy  goods,  to  prevent  her  from  becoi]»- 
.  mg  too  stiff— (see  Ballast);  or,  3d,  to  prevent  the  eargo^  shook!  it  be  sosceptiUe  cf 
damage  by  water,  from  being  injured  in  the  event  of  her  beooming  leaky.  A  ship  ia  not 
reckoned  seaworthy  unless  she  be  provided  with  proper  and  soffioieot  dunnage^*— (Fo/bono't 
Marine  Dictionary  /  Abboit  {Lord  Tenierdm)  oft  the  Law  of  Skijpping,  part  iiL  c  3.} 


E. 


EARNEST,  in  eommerdal  law,  is  tiM  snm  advanced  by  the  fanyer  of  goods  in  order  to 
Hnd  the  selier  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement  |t  b  enacted  by  the  17th  aeetton  of  the  la- 
mous  Statute  of  Frauds,  29  Gha.  IL  c  3.,  that "  no  contract  for  the  sale  of  any  goods,  wane, 
and  mprchandises,  for  tlM  prices  of  10/.  sterling  or  upwards,  shall  be  allowed  to  be  goo4, 
except  the  buyer  shall  aooept  pert  of  the  goods  so  sokl,  and  actually  nottve  the  same,  or 
give  something  in  earnest  to  Innd  the  bargain,  or  in  part  payment,  or  that  aome  note  or 
memorandum  in  writing  of  the  said  bargain  be  made  and  signed  by  the  partieo  to  be  chaigad 
by  such  ountract,  or  their  agents  tbeiounio  lawfully  authorised.'* 

As  to  what  amounts  to  su/ficient  earnest,  Bladkstone  lays  it  down,  that  **  if  any  part  of 
the  price  is  paid  down,  if  it  is  but  a  penny,  or  any  portion  of  the  goods  is  delivered  by  waj 
of  earnest,  it  is  binding/'  To  oonstitiite  earnest,  the  thing  most  be  given  as  a  token  of 
ratification  of  the  contract,  and  it  sfaookl  be  «xpress|j  stated  so  by  dm  i^var^ — (CJU^s 
Commercial  Lav),  vol.  iiL  pw  289.) 

EARTHENWARE  (Ger.  Mm  H^uren  /  J>^Aa^egoed:  Vr.  FmmOe  de  tart, 
Poterie;  iL  Slooi^lie,  Terraglia  f  Bp.  Loza  de  barro ,-  Ru^GoneheimMepotaediif  PoL 
GUniana  naczyma),  or  cro^ery,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  compiises  every  sort  of  hooao- 
hold  utensil  made  of  olay  hardened  in  the  fire.  Its  maaufrcture  is,  in  Bngluid,  of  very  6qii- 
siderable  importance ;  and  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  it  anoe  the  mkldfo  of 
lost  century  have  contrihated  powerfully  to  Its  oxteaaon,  and  have  added  great^  lo  the 
comfort  and  coovenienee  of  all  olossea. 

'*  There  is  scarcely,"  it  has  beeu  well  observed,  <*  any  manofisctore  whidt  is  so  interaeting 
to  contemplate  in  its  gradual  improvement  and  extension  as  thai  of  earthenwaie,  presenting, 
as  it  does,  so  beautiful  a  union  of  science  and  art,  in  funuaking  us  with  the  comforts  and 
ornaments  of  civilised  life.  Chemistry  administers  her  part,  by  invesiigaling  the  several 
species  of  earths,  and  ascertaining  as  well  their  most  appropiiato  oombinations,  as  the  raqpect* 
ive  degrees  of  heat  which  the  several  compositions  lequiio.  Art  has  atndied  the  dedgna  of 
antiquity,  and  produced  from  them  vessels  even  more  exquisite  in  f(Mm  than  the  modeb  by 
which  they  have  been  suggested.  The  ware  has  been  provided  in  such  gradations  of  qvalEtf 
as  to  suit  every  stalion  frona  the  highest  to  the  toweat.  It  ia  to  be  aeoi  in  eseiy  conntiy,  and 
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almost  in  every  house,  through  the  whole  extent  of  America,  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  and  in 
most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  At  home  it  has  superseded  the  less  cleanly  Tessels  of 
pewter  and  of  wood,  and,  by  its  cheapness,  has  been  brought  within  the  means  of  our  poorest 
housekeepers.  Formed  from  substances  originally  of  no  value,  the  £aibricalion  has  induced 
hbwix  of  such  various  classes,  and  created  skin  of  such  various  degrees,  that  nearly  the  whole 
-value  of  the  annual  produce  may  be  considered  as  an  addition  made  to  the  mass  of  national 
wealth.  The  abundance  of  the  ware  exhibited  in  every  dwelling-house  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  vast  augraenttttion  of  the  mannfiuzture,  which  is  also  demonstrated  by  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  population  in  the  districts  where  the  potteries  have  been  established." 
^(  Qtutrterly  Ketoiew.) 

For  the  great  and  rapid  extension  of  the  manu&ctnro  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  late 
Mr.  Josiah  Wedgwood ;  whose  original  and  inventive  genius  enaUed  him  to  make  many 
looat  important  discoveries  in  the  art;  and  who  was  equally  successful  in  bringing  his  in- 
ventions into  use.  The  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture  is  in  StaflCbrdshire,  where  there  is 
t  di«triet  denominated  the  Potteries,  comprising  a  number  of  villages,  and  a  population, 
which  is  supposed  to  amount,  at  this  moment  to  above  60,000,  by  far  the  greater  proportion 
of  which  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture.  There  are  no  authentic  accounts  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  district  in  1760,  when  Mr.  Wedgwood  began  his  discoveries;  but  the  general 
opinion  is  that  it  did  not  at  that  time  exceed  20,000.  The  village  of  Etruria,  in  the  Potte- 
ries, was  built  by  Mr.  Wedgwood.  The  manubctora  baa  been  carried  on  at  Burslem,  in 
the  same  district,  for  several  centuries. 

The  canals  by  which  Btafibrdshire  is  intersected,  have  done  much  to  accelerate  the  pro- 
pesB  of  the  manufacture.-  Pipe-clay  from  Dorsetshire  and  Devonshire,  and  flints  from  Kent, 
•re  conveyed  by  water  carriage  to  the  places  where  the  clay  and  coal  abound ;  and  the  finished 
goods  are  conveyed  by  the  same  means  to  the  great  shipping  ports,  whence  they  are  dis- 
tributed over  most  parts  of  die  globe. 

It  is  estimated  thai  the  value  of  the  varions  sorts  of  earthenware  produced  at  the  Potteries 
may  amount  to  about  1,500,000/.  a  year;  and  that  the  earthenware  produced  at  Worcester, 
Derby,  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  may  amount  to  about  750,000^  more ;  making  the 
whole  value  of  the  manuiacinre  2,260,000/1  a  year.  The  consumption  of  gold  at  the  Pot* 
laries  is  about  660A  a  week,  and  of  coal  about  8,000  tons  a  week. 

.  The  earthenware  manufiKfeure  haa  increased  considerably  since  1814,  but  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  state  the  exact  ratio.  It  has  been  estimated  at  |  fbr  the  porcelain,  4  for  the  best  earth- 
enware, and  i  or  4  foe  the  common  or  crcam-colouTed  ware.  The  prices  of  the  diiferent' 
•orts  of  earthenware  are  said  to  have  fallen  80  per  cent  during  the  last  15  years.  Wages 
have  not  fidlen  in  the  same  proportion ;  but  we  are  aasured  that  a  workman  can,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,produoe  about /our  times  the  quantity  he  did  in  1790.— (This  article  has  been 
pvpared  from  information  obtained  at  the  Potteriea,  obligingly  communicated  by  James 
Loch,  Esq.  M.  P.) 

Th*  real  value  of  the  earthenware  exported  fiom  Great  Britain  to  foreign  countries, 
during  the  6  yean  ending  vrith  1832,  according  to  the  dedantions  of  the  exporters,  was  as 
i»Uowa^-. 


1887 

1828 
1829 


£           M.     d. 

-  437,819  17  6 

1830  - 

-  409,743   6  6 

1831  - 

-  461.710  5    7 

1832  - 

£  $:  d. 

439,d66  19  S 

458,965  11  U 

489,980  17  7 


The  foreign  demand  for  earthenware  has  increased  eonsiderably  since  1816.  The  ez- 
forts  to  South  America,  Cuba,  and  other  ci-devant  Spanish  colonies,  have  been  largely  in- 
creased. But  notwithstanding  this  increase,  the  United  Stales  continues  to  be  by  far  the 
best  market  lor  British  earthenware.  Of  the  entire  value  exported  in  1831,  amounting  to 
i58,965iL,  the  exporU  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  no  less  than  855,159/.  The  markets 
next  in  importance  are  Biazil,  the  British  North  American  and  West  Indian  colonics, 
Cuba,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  dec  Wc  liave  been  assured  that  it  is  necessary  to  add  i 
to  the  declared  value  of  the  exports,  to  ^i  their  true  value. 

[The  average  animal  value  of  British  earthenware  imported  into  the  United  States,  during 
the  Ave  years  ending  September  30th,  1838,  was  $1,602,000;  that  of  the  earthenware  of 
«very  other  description  imported  amounting  to  no  more  than  $11,560. — An,  Ed.] 

EAST  INDIA  COMPANY,  a  fkmous  association,  originally  established  for  prosecuting 
the  trade  between  England  and  India,  which  they  acquired  a  right  to  carry  on  exclusively. 
Since  the  middle  of  last  century,  however,  the  Company's  political  have  become  of  more 
tmportaiioe  than  their  commercial  concerns. 

East  Isioiks,  a  popular  geographical  term  not  very  well  deBned,  but  generaUy  understood 
to  signify  the  continenfs  and  islands  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  river  Indus,  as  far  as  the 
borders  of  China,  including  Timor  and  the  Moluccas,  but  excluding  the  Philippine  Islands, 
New  Guinea,  and  New  Holland.  China  and  the  PhUippine  Islands  were,  however,  included 
within  the  limito  of  the  East  India  Company's  peculiar  privileges. 

Vox.  Lr-3  F 
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I.  East  Iicdia  Compaitt  (Historical  Sketch  op). 

II.  East  I.vdia  Compaht  (Cokstitutioit  op). 

III.  East  Indies  (Statk  op  Sq^ciktt  ik,ohowivo  Dbmaitii  for  EirGrisH  Goodi^ 

TaAi>K,  CoLONiSATioir,  etc.). 

IV.  East  Isdiks  (Extxitt,  Popvlatiok,  Militabt  Force,  Rsterdb,  xto.  ot 

Bbitish). 


I.  East  India  Compakt  (Historical  8kktcb  ov). 

The  persevering  efforts  of  the  Portognese  to  discover  a  route  to  India,  by  aaiHng  round 
Africa,  were  crowned  with  success  in  1497.  And  it  may  appear  singular,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  exaggerated  accounts  tliat  had  been  prevalent  in  Europe,  from  the  remoteal 
antiquity,  with  re8{>ect  to  the  wealth  of  India,  and  the-  impoitance  to  whidi  the  eommem 
witli  it  had  raised  the  PhoGnicians  and  Egyptians  in  antiquiiy,  the  Venetians  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  which  it  was  tlien  seen  to  confer  <hi  the  Portngueto,  the  latter  should  have  been 
allowed  to  monopolise  it  for  nearly  a  eentury  after  it  had  been  turned  into  «  chajHiel  accea* 
sible  to  every  nation.  But  the  prejudices  by  which  the  people  of  most  Kuropeon  atalM 
were  actuated  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  peculiar  cireumstoncas  mider  which  they 
were  placed,  hindered  them  iiom  amharkii^  with  that  alacrity  and  ardour  that  might  hava 
been  expected  in  this  new  commercial  career.  Soon  after  the  Portugueae  began  to  pioae« 
cute  their  discoveries  along  the  coast  of  Africa>  they  applied  to  the  pope  for  a  bull,  securing 
to  them  the  exclusive  right  to  and  possession  of  all  countries  occupied  by  infidels,  they  either 
had  discovered,  or  might  discover,  to  the  south  of  Cape  Non,  on  itie  west  coast  of  Africa,  in 
27°  54'  north  latitwle:  and  the  pontic;  desirous  to  display,  and  at  thtf^sannB  time  to  extend, 
bis  power,  immediately  ifisued  a  bull  to  this  efibct  Nor,  preposterooa- as  a  psoeeedingof 
this  sort  would  now  appear,  ^id  any  one  {hen  doubt  that  t^e  pope  had  a  right  toiaaiie  auch  a 
bull,  and  that  ail  states  and  empires  were  bound  to  obey  it  In  consequence,  the  Poftagueae 
were,  for  a  lengthened  period,  allowed  to  prosecute  their  conqoaeta  in  India  whhont  thv  in- 
terference of  any  other  European  power.  And  it  was  not  till  a  considerable  period  efler  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  which  the  blind  and  brutal  bigotry  of  PhiKp  II.  kindled  in  the  Low 
Countries,  that  the  Dutch  navigators  began  to  display  their  flag  on  the  Eastern  Ocean,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  their  Indian  empire 

The  desire  to  comply  with  the  injunctions  in  the  pope'a  boll,  and  to  avoid  coHiing  into 
roliii«ion,  first  with  die  Portuguese,  and  subsequently  with  the  Spaniards,  who  had  conquered 
Portugal  in  1580,  seems  to  have-  been  the  principal  cause  that  led  the  English  to  make 
repeated  attempts,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  and  the  early  part  of  th* 
reign  of  Elizalieth,  to  discover  a  route  to  India  by  a  north-west  or  north-east  passage ;  chan- 
nels from  which  the  Portuguese  would  have  had  no  pretence  for  excluding  them.  But  these 
attempts  having  proved  unsuccessful,  and  the  pope's  boll  having  ceased  to  he  of  any  effect 
in  this  country,  the  English  merehants  and  navigators  resolved  to  be  no  longer  deterred  by 
the  imaginary  rights  of  the  Portuguese  from  directly  entering  upon  what  was  then  reckoned 
by  far  tlie  most  lucrative  and  advantageous  branch  of  commerce.  Captain  Stephens,  who 
performed  the  voyage  in  1582,  was  the  f^r^  Englishman  who  sailed  to  India  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  voyage  of  the  famous  Sir  Francis  Drake  contributed  greatly  le  difioes  a 
spirit  of  naval  enterprise,  and  to  render  the  English  better  acquainted  with  the  newly  opened 
route  to  India.  But  the  voyage  of  (he  celebrated  Mr.  Thomas  Cavendi^  was,  in  Uie  latter 
respect,  the  most  important  Cavendish  sailed  from  England  in  a  little  squadron,  fitted  out 
at  his  own  expense,  in  July,  1686;  and  having  explored  the  greater  part  of  the  Indima 
Ocean,  as  far  as  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  caretuliy  observed  the  moat  important  and  clia* 
racteristic  features  of  the  people  and  countries  which  he  visited,  returned  to  England,  after  « 
prosperous  navigation,  in  September,  1 688.  Perhaps,  however,  nothing  oontributed  so  mock 
to  inspire  the  English  with  a  desire  to  embark  in  the  Indian  trade,  as  the  captures  that  wer» 
made,  about  this  period,  from  the  Spaniards.  A  Portuguese  Esat  India  ship,  or  carrsck, 
captured  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  during  his  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Spain,  inflamed  the 
cupidity  of  the  merchants  by  the  richness  of  her  caiigo,  at  the  same  time  that  the  papers  found 
on  boani  gave  s[)ecific  information  respecting  the  trafiic  in  which  she  had  been  engaged.  A 
still  more  important  capture,  of  the  same  sort,  was  made  in  1693.  An  armament,  fitted  out 
for  the  East  Indies  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  commanded  by  Sir  John  Bortonghe,  iell  in^ 
near  the  Arxires,  with  the  largest  of  aH  the  Portuguese  carracka,  a  ship  of  1,600  tons  bunlen, 
carrying  700  men  and  36  brass  cannon ;  and,  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  carried  her  iot» 
Dartmouth.  She  was  the  largest  vessel  that  bad  been  aoen  in  England ;  and  her  cargo, 
consisting  of  gold,  spices,  calicoes,  silks,  pearia,  drugs,  porcelain,  ivoiy,  6lc^  ezeited  Che  ar* 
dour  of  the  Engh'sh  to  engage  in  so  opalent  a  commerce. 

In  conKcquence  of  these  and  other  concurring  causes,  an  aaaodation  was  formed  in  Loi^ 
don.  in  15'J9,  for  prosecuting  the  trade  to  India.  The  ad^Tfenturers  applied  to  the  q«ecB  fiv 
a  charter  of  incorporation,  and  also  for  power  to  exclude  all  other  English  sUbjecls,who  had 
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not  obtained  a  Ticenoe  from  them,  from  carrying  on  any  species  of  traffic  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  or  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  As  excliiave  companies  were  then  very  generally 
looked  upon  as  the  beat  instruments  lor  prosecuting  most  branches  of  oorameroe  and  indns- 
try,  tlie  adventurers  seem  to  have  had  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  their  charter,  which  was 
dated  the  Slat  of  December,  1600.  The  corporation  was  entitled,  <*The  Governor  and 
Company  of  Merchants  of  London  trading  into  the  East  Indies :"  the  first  governor  (Tht'v 
mas  Siu>tho»  Esq.)  and  24 directors  were  nominated  in  the  charter;  but  power  waa  given  to 
the  Company  to  eject  a  daputy  governor,  and,  in  future,  to  elect  their  governor  and  directors, 
and  such  other  ofTice-bearers  as  they  might  think  fit  to  appoint  They  were  empowered  to 
Qiake. by-laws;  to  ioQict  puaishmeats, either  corporal  or  pecuniary,  provided  such  punish- 
ineutB  were  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  England;  to  export  all  sorts  of  goods  freo  of 
duty  for  4  years  ;  and  to  export  foreign  coin,  or  baUioD,  to  ^e  amount  of  30,000il  a  year, 
6,000/L  of  the  same  being  previously  coined  at  the  mint ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  import, 
within  6  months  after  the  completion  of  every  voyage,  except  tlte  first,  the  same  quantity  of 
silver,  gold,  and  foreign  coin  that  they  had  exported.  The  duration  of  the  charter  was  limit- 
ed to  a  period  of  16  yrars ;  but  with  and  under  the  oondittanHhat,  if  it  were  not  found  for 
Ihe  pablic  advantage  it  mip^ht  bo  cancelled  at  any  time  up<in  2  years'  notice  being  given. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  Uie  British  East  India  Company, — the  most  celebrated  commercial 
association  either  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  and  which  has  now  extended  iu  sway  over 
ihe  whole  of  the  Mogul  empire. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that,  after  the  charter  was  Obtained,  considerable  easfernew 
would  have  been  manifested  to  engage  in  the  trade.  -  But  such  was  not  the  ease.  Notwith- 
standing the  earnest  calls  ajid  thrests  of  the  directors,  many  of  the  adventurers  could  not  be 
induced  to  come  forward  to  pay  their  proportion  of  the  charges  incident  to  the  fitting  out  of 
the  first  expiediiion.  And  as  the  directors  seem  either  to  have  tinted  power  to  enforce  their 
resolutions,  or  thought  it  better  not  to  exercise  ii,  they  formed  a  sidtofdinate  association,  consist- 
ing of  si}ch  members  of  the  Company  as  were  really  willing  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  voyage, 
and  to  bear  all  the  risks  and  4osses  attending  it,  on  condition  of  their  having  the  exclusive 
right  to  whatever  profits  might  arise  from  it.  And  it  was  by  such  saboidinate  associations' 
that  the  trade  was  conducted  during  the  first  13  years  of  the  Company *s  existence. 

The  fiftit  expedition  to  India,  the  cost  of  which  amounted,  ships  and  cargoes  included,  to 
69,091/.,  consisted  of  5  ships,  the  largest  being  600  and  the  smaller  130  tons  burden.  The 
goods  put  on  board  were  principally  bullion,  iron,  tin,  broad  cloths,  eatlery,  glass,  &c.  The 
chief  command  was  intrusted  to  Capta'm  James  liancaster,  who  had  already  been  in  India. 
They  set  sail  firom  Torbay  on  the  13lh  of  February,  1601.  Being  very  imperfectly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  seas  and  countries  they  were  to  visit,  they  did  not  arrive  at  their  destination, 
Achecn  in  8umatra,  till  the  6th  of  June,  1602.  But  though  tedious,  the  voyage  was,  on  the 
whole,  uncommonly  prosperous.  Lancaster  entered  into  comnMrcial  treaties  with  the  kings 
of  .Acheen  and  Bantam ;  and  having  taken  on  board  a  valuable  cargo  of  pepper  and  other 
produce,  he  was  fortunate  enough,  in  his  way  hom^  to  fall  in  with  and  capture,  in  concert 
with  a  Butch  vessel,  a  Portuguese  carrack  of  900  tons  burden,  richly  laden.  Lancaster  re- 
turned to  the  Downs  on  the  1 1th  of  September,  1603. — (Modem  Univeraai  History,  vol.  x. 
p*  16.;  Macpherson's  Cujnmrrcc  oftlht  European  Powers  with  bidin^  p.  81.) 

But  notwithstanding  the  favourable  result  of  this  voyage,  the  expeditions  fitted  out  in  the 
years  immediately  following,  though  sometimes  consisting  of  larger  ships,  were  not,  at  an 
average,  materiaily  increased.  In  1612,  Captain  Best  obtained  from  the  court  at  Delhi  seve- 
ral considerable  privileges ;  and,  amongst  others,  that  of  estaMisliiog  a  factory  at  Surat ; 
which  city  was,  henceforth,  looked  upon  as  the  principal  British  station  in  the  west  of  India, 
till  the  acquisition  of  Bombay. 

In  establishing  factories  in  India,  the  English  only  followed  the  example  of  the  Portu- 
guese and  Dutch.  It  was  contended,  that  they  were  necessary  to  serve  as  drpi^fa  for  the 
goods  collected  in  the  coontry  for  exportation  to  Europe,  as  well  as  for  those  imported  into 
India,  in  tlie  event  of  their  not  meeting  with  a  ready  market  on  the  arrival  of  the  ships. 
Such  establishments,  it  was  admitted,  are  not  required  in  civilised  countries ;  but  the  peculiar 
and  unsettled  stale  of  India  was  said  to  render  them  indispensable  there.  Whatever  weight 
niay  be  atuched  to  this  statement,  it  is  obvious  that  factories  formed  for  such  purposes  could 
hardly  fail  of  speedily  degenerating  into  a  species  of  forts.  The  security  of  the  valuable 
property  deposited  in  them,  furnished  a  specious  pretext  for  putting  them  in  a  condition  to 
withstand  an  aUack,  while  the  agents,  derks,  warehoasemen,  dbc,  formed  a  sort  of  garricon. 
Possessing  such  strong  holds,  the  Eoropeane  were  early  amboldened  to  act  in  a  manner 
Quite  inconsistent  wiih  their  character  as  merchants  ;  and  twit  a  very  short  time  elapsed  be- 
fore they  began  to  form  schemes  lor  monopolisiug  the  commerce  of  particular  districts,  and 
acquiring  territorial  doounion. 

Though  the  Company  met  with  several  heavy  loesea  during  the  earlier  part  of  their  traffic 
with  India,  from  shipwrecks  and  other  unforeseen  aoctdents,  and  still  more  ffota  the  hostility 
of  the  Dutch,  yet,  ob  the  '.vhols,  the  trade  was  deddedly  profitable.  There  can,  however,  be 
little  doubt,  that  their  gains,  at  this  early  period,  have  bwa  very  umch  exaggerated.   During 
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die  first  13  years,  they  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  133  per  cent.  But  then  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind»  as  Mr.  Grrant  has  jastly  stated,  that  the  voyages  were  seldom  accomplished  in 
less  than  30  months,  and  sometimes  extended  to  3  or  4  years:  and  it  should  further  ke  re- 
marked, that  on  the  arrival  of  the  ships  at  hooae,  the  cargoes  were  disposed  of  at  loag  credits 
of  18  months  or  3  years ;  ant)  that  it  was  frequently  even  6  or  7  yeare  before  the  ooneemt 
of  a  single  voyage  were  finally  adjusted. — (jSU^efeA  oftht  Hittory  of  the  Company,  p.  13.) 
When  these  circumstances  are  vlkea  in^  view,  it  will  immediately  be  seen  that  the  Cohip 
pany's  profits  were  not,  really,  by  any  means  so  great  as. has  been  represented.  It  may  no<» 
however,  be  untnstructive  to  remark,  that  the  principal  complaint  that  was  then  made  against 
the  Company  did  not  proceed  so  much  on  the  chrcumstsDce  of  ill  charter  excluding  the  pubiio 
from  any  share  in  an  advantageous  traffic,  as  in  its  autfaoriaiDg  the  Company  to  export  gold 
and  silver  of  the  value  of  30,0O0iL  a  year.  It  is  true  that  the  charter  stipulaled  that  the  C^id- 
pany  should  import  en  equal  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  within  6  months  of  the  termination 
of  every  voyage;  but  the  raemies  of  the  Company  contended  that  this  condition  wasnol 
complied  with ;  and  it  was,  besides,  highly-injurious  to  the  publtc  interests  and  tonlrary  to 
all  principle,  to  allow  gold  and  silver  to  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom.  The  RMTchante  and 
others  interested  in  the  support  of  \he  Company  could  not  controvert  the  reasoning  of  their 
opponents,  without  openly  impugning  the  ancient  policy  of  absolutely  preventing  the  exports* 
tion  of  the  precious  metalK  Thoy  did  ikot,  however,  venture  to  contend,  if  die  idea  reollr 
occurred  to  ihem,  that  the  exportation  of  bullion  to  the  East  was  advantageous,  on  the  broad 
ground  of  the  commodities  purchased  by  it  being  of  greater  value  in  England.  But  they 
contended  that  the  exportation  of  bullion  to  India  was  advantageous  because  the  commoA- 
ties  thence  imported  were  chiefly  re-exported  to  other  countries  from  which  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  bullion  was  obtained  than  had  been  required  to  pay  for  thorn  in  India.  Mr.  Tho> 
mas  Mun,  a  director  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  ablest  of  its  early  advorates,  ingi^ 
niously  compares  the  operations  of  the  merchant  in  conducting  a  trade  carried  on  by  the 
exportation  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  seed  time  and  harvest  of  agriculture.  **If  we  only  be- 
hold," says  he,  *'  the  actions  of  the  husbandman  in  the  seed  time,  when  he  casteth  away 
much  good  com  into  the  ground,  we  shsll  account, him  rather  a  madman  than  a  husband- 
man. But  when  we  oonoder  his  laboura  in  the  harvest,  which  is  the  end  of  his  endeavonra^ 
we  find  the  worth  and  plentiful  increase  of  his  actions.'*-^  TVeotuFe  hy  Foreign  Trade,  p. 
60.  ed.  1664.) 

We  may  here  remark,  that  what  has  been  called  the  meramttle  ay$tein  of  political  eco» 
nomy,  or  that  system  which  measures  the  progress  of  a  country  in  the  career  of  wealth  bf 
the  supposed  Imlance  of  payments  in  its  favour,  or  by  the  estimated  exceas  of  the  value  of 
its  exports  over  tliat  of  its  imports,  appean  to  have  originated  in  the  excuses  now  set  up  for 
the  exportation  of  bullion.  Previously  to  this  epoch,  the  policy  of  prohibiting  the  expurtft- 
tion  of  bullion  had  been  univeisatly  admitted ;  but  it  now  began  to  be  pretty  generally  al- 
lowed, that  its  exportation  might  be  productive  of  advantage  provided  it  occasioned  the  sub- 
sequent exportation  of  a  greater  amount  of  mw  or  manufactured  products  to  countries  whence 
bullion  was  obtained  for  them.  This,  when  compared  with  ^  prrviouj^ly  existing  preni- 
dice — for  it  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  system-— which  wholly  interdicted  the  exportalioB 
of  gold  and  silver,  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  considerebk)  step  in  the  progress  to  sounder 
opinions.  The  maxim,  ce  n'est  que  le  premier  ptu  qtii  eoute,  was  strikingly  verified  on 
this  occasion.  The  advocates  of  the  East  India  Company  began  gradually  to  assume  a 
higher  tone,  and,  at  length,  boldly  contended  that  bullion  was  nothing  hut  a  commodity,  and 
that  its  exportation  ought  to  be  rendered  as  free  as  that  ef  any  thing  else.  Nor  were  these 
opinions  confined  to  the  partnen  of  the  East  India  Company.  They  were  gradually  com* 
municated  to  othere ;  and  many  eminent  merchants  were  taught  to  look  with  suspicion  on 
several  of  the  previously  received  dogmas  with  respect  to  commerce,  and  were,  in  conse- 
quence, led  to  acquire  more  correct  and  comprehensive  views.  The  new  ideas  ultimately 
made  their  way  into  the  House  of  Commons;  and,  in  1663,  the  statutes  prohibiting  the 
cxpoilation  of  fordi^n  coin  and  bullion  were  repealed,  and  full  Uberty  given  to  the  East  India 
Company  and  to  private  traders  to  export  them  in  unlimited  quantities. 

But  the  objection  to  the  Esst  India  Company,  or  rather  the  East  India  trade,  on  the 
ground  of  its  causing  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  admitted  of  a  more  direct  and  con- 
clusive, if  not  a  more  ins;enious  reply.  How  compendious  soever  the  ancient  intercourss 
with  India  by  the  Red  Bea  and  the  Mediterranean,  it  was  unavoidably  attended  with  a  good 
deal  of  expense.  The  productions  of  the  remote  parts  of  Asia,  tnrought  to  Ceylon,  oi  the 
ports  on  tlie  Malabar  coast,  by  the  natives,  were  there  put  on  board  the  ships  which  arrived 
from  the  Arabic  gulf.  At  Berenice  they  were  landed,  and  carried  by  camds  350  miles  to 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.  They  were  there  again  embarked,  and  conveyed  down  the  river  to 
Alexandria,  whence  they  were  despatched  to  different  markets.  The  addition  to  the  price 
of  goods  by  such  a  multiplicity  of  operations  must  have  been  considerable;  more  especially 
as  the  price  charged  on  each  operation  was  fixed  by  monopolists,  subject  to  no  competition 
or  control.  Pliny  says,  that  the  cost  of  the  Arabian  and  Indian  products  brought  to  Room 
when  he  flourished  (A.  D.  70,),  was  increased  a  hundrod  fold  hy  the  expenses  of  traaA 
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'^(HUt  Nat  13k  Vu  c  S3.);  bat  there  cin  be  little  or  no  doubt  thmt  this  is  to  be  regBided 
M  a  rhetorical  exaggeration. — (See  ante,  p.  81.)  There  are  good  grounds  for  thinking  that 
the  leee  bulky  sorts  of  Eastern  products,  sueh  as  silk,  ^tieesy  balsams,  precious  stones,  &c^ 
which  were  those  prindpallj  made  use  of  at  Kome,  might,  supposing  there  were  no  politi- 
cal  obstacles  in  the  way,  be  eonmed  from  most  parts  of  India  to  the  ports  on  the  Mediter- 
renean  by  way  o(  Egypt,  at  adeeidedly  cheaper  rate  than  they  could  be  conveyed  to  them 
oy  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

But  at  the  period  when  the  latter  route  to  India  began  to  be  frequented,  Syria,  Egypt,  dec. 
ffeie  occupied  by  Turks  and  Mamelukes;  baibarians  who  despised  commerce  and  naviga- 
tiott,  and  were,  at  the  eaaie  time,  extremely  jealous  of  strangers,  espedally  of  Christians  or 
infidels.  The  price  of  the  eonmodities  obtained  through  the  interrention  of  such  persons 
was  necessarily  very  much  enhanosd ;  and  the  diseoveiy  of  the  rente  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was,  consequently,  of  the  utmost  importance,  for,  by  putting  an  end  to  the  monopoly 
enjoyed  by  the  Turks  and  Mamelukes,  it  introduced,  for  the  first  time,  something  like  conn 
nefition  into  the  Indian  trade,  and  enabled  the  western  parts  of  Europe  to  obtain  supplies  of 
Indian  products  for  about  a  third  part  of  what  they  had  pieviously  cost  Mr.  Mun,  in  a 
tract  published  in  4681,  estimates  the  quantity  of  Indian  oonunodities  imported  into  Europe^ 
and  their  cost  wlien  bought  in  Aleppo  and  in  India,  as  foUowat 

Cost  of  Indian  commodUies  eoosumei  in  Earope  wtien  bought  In  Aleppo  (or  Alexandria). 

£  9,  d. 

0,000,0001b8.  pepper  eost,  with  ehargesifte.  at  Aleppo,  tf.  per  lb.          ...   «oo,000  0  0 

450,000  Ibe.  cloves,  at  4*.  04. 106,875  10  0 

150,000  Ibe.  mace,  at  4«.  M.           ........     39,626  0  0 

400,<KH)  lbs.  nutmegs,  at  9«.  4d.      ........      40,006  S  4 

350,000  Ibf.  indigo,  at  4s.  44.          ...••...      75,833  0  8 

1/100,000  lbs.  Persian  raw  Bilk,  at  tU        .••••..    600,000  0  0 

£1,405,000    10    0 

Hat  tile  eane  quantities  of  the  same  eownodiUes  cost,  when  booght  in  the  East  Indies,  according 

to  Mr.  Man,  aa  fbllows :—  £  ».  d. 

0^000.000  lbs.  pepper,  at  3^  per  lb.            -          - 68.500  '  0    0 

450,000  lbs.  cloves,  at  Orf.   -•...--..  10,875  0    0 

150,000  lbs.  mace,  at  8tf.    ...•-.••-  ft,000  0    0 

400,000  lbs.  nutmegs,  at  44.          ...•-           ...  6,666  13    4 

350,000  lbs.  indigo,  at  If.  U S0,416  IS    4 

1,000.000  lbs.  law  silk,  at  8e. 400,000  0    0 

\£5I  1,458     n 

Which  being  deducted  firom  the  former,  leaves  a  balance  of  953,642il  1 8s.  4d  And  suppos- 
ing that  the  statements  made  by  Mr,  Mun  are  correct,  and  that  allowance  is  made  for  the 
diflerence'  between  the  freight  from  Aleppo  and  India,  the  reeult  would  indicate  the  saving 
which  the  discovery  of  the  route  by  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  occasioned  in  the  purchase  of 
the  above-mentioned  articIea«-^(A  Diteount  of  'Dradt  from  England  to  the  East  Indies, 
by  T.  M.,  original  ed.  p.  10.  This  tract,  whidi  is  very  scarce,  u  reprinted  in  Purdias's 
Filgiims.) 

In  the  same  publication  (p.  87.},  Mr.  Mun  informs  us  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Pompany's  trade  to  July,  1620,  they  had  sent  79  ships  to  India ;  of  which  34  had  come  home 
aafoly  anid  richly  laden,  4  had  been  worn  out  by  long  service  in  India,  2  had  been  lost  in 
careening,  6  had  been  lost  by  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  12  had  been  captured  by  the  Dutch. 
Mr.  Mun  further  state%  that  the  exports  to  India,  since  the  formati(m  of  the  Company,  had 
amounted  to  340,876il;  that  the  produce  brought  from  India  had  cost  356,288il,  and  had 
produced  here  the  enormous  sum  of  1,814,600/.;  that  the  quarrels  with  the  Dutch  had  oo- 
easioned  a  loss  of  84,088/;  and  that  the  stpck  of  the  jijfompany,  ui  ships,  goods  in  India, 
dec,  amounted  to  400,000iL 

The  hostility  of  the  Dutch,  to  which  Mr.  Mun  has  here  alluded,  was  long  a  veiy  formida- 
Ue  obstacle  to  the  Company's  success.  The  Dutch  early  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  spice  trade^  and  were  not  at  all  scrupulous  about  the  means  by  which 
they  attempted  to  bring  about  this  their  fiivourite  object.  The  English,  on  their  part,  natu- 
rally exerted  themselves  to  obtain  a  share  of  so  valuable  a  commerce ;  and  as  neither  party 
was  disposed  to  abandon  its  views  and  pretensions,  the  most  violent  animosities  grew  up  be- 
tween them.  In  this  state  of  things,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  unjustifiable 
acts  were  not  committed  by  the  one  party  as  well  as  the  other ;  though  tho  worst  act  of  the 
Engltsh  appears  venial,  when  compared  with  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  in  the  massacre  at  - 
Ambo^na,  in  1622.  While,  however,  the  Dutch  Company  was  vigorously  supported  by 
the  government  at  home,  the  Bnglish  Company  met  with  no  efTicieot  assistance  from  the 
foeble  and  vacillating  policy  of  Jamea  and  Charles.  The  Dutch  either  despised  their  re- 
monstrances, or  defeated  them  by  an  apparent  compliance;  so  that  no  real  reparauon  was 
obtained  for  the  outrages  they  had  committed.  During  the  civil  war,  Indian  afiairs  were 
naoeonrily  lost  sight  of  i  and  the  Dalcb  continued,  until  the  ascendancy  of  the  republicau 
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party  had  been  established,  to  reign  triumphant  in  the  East,  where  the  English  commexos 
WB9  nearly  annihilated. 

But  notwithstanding  their  deprvfised  condition,  the  Company's  sonrants  in  India  laid  the 
foandation,  during  the  period  in  question,  of  the  settlements  at  Madras  and  in  Bengal.  Per- 
mission to  build  Fort  St  George  was  obtained  firom  the  native  auth^ities  in  1640.  In  1658, 
Madras  was  raised  to  the  station  of  a  presidency.  In  1646,  the  Company  began  to  eistablish 
factories  in  Bengal ;  tiie  principal  of  which  was  at  Hooghly.  These  wen,  for  a  lengtheoed 
period,  subordinate  to  the  presidency  at  Madras. 

No  sooner,  however,  h«l  the  civil  wars  termijaated,  than  the  arms  and  cbunclls  of  Crom- 
well retrieved  the  situation  of  our  aflhhrs  in  India.  The  war  which  br<^e  out  between  the 
lone:  parliament  and  the  Dutch,  in  1662,  was  eminently  injurioas  to  the  latter.  In  tlie  treaty 
of  peace,  concluded  in  1654,  it  was  -stipalated  that  iodemnifici^tion  should  be  made  by  the 
Dutch  for  the  losses  and  injuries  sostaioed  by  the  English  merdxants  and  factories  in  India. 
The  27th  article  beara,  "  that  the  Lords,  the  states^general  of  the  UoitedProvinces,  shall  take 
care  that  justice  be  done  upon  those  who  were  partafcjen  or  accomplices  m.  the  msfisacre  of 
the  English  at  Amlioyna,  as  the  republic  of  England  is  pleased  to  term  that  fact»  provided  any 
of  them  be  living."  A  commission  was  at  the  same  time  appointed,  conformably  to  another 
article  of  the  treaty,  to  inquina  into  the  reciptocal  daims  which  the  subjects  of  the  contract- 
ing {)artie8  had  upon  each  other  for  losses  sustained  in  India,  Brazil,  d^c. ;  and,  upon  their 
decision,  the  Dutch  paid  the  sum  of  S 5,000/.  to  the  Bast  India  Company,  and  3,615iL  to  the 
heirs  or  executors  of  the  sufferers  at  Amboyna.— (^ruceV  Armals,  vol.  L  p.  489.) 

The  charter  under  which  the  East  India  Company  prosecuted  their  exclusive  trade  t0 
India,  being  merely  a  grant  from  the  Crown,  and  not  ratified  by  any  act  of  periiament,  was 
understood  by  the  merchants  to  be  at  an  end  when  Charles  I.  was  deposed.  Th^  were 
conHrmed  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  from  the  circumstance  of  Charles  having  himself  grant- 
ed, in  1635,  a  cliarter  to  Sir  William  Conrten  and  others,  anthorising  them  te  trade  with 
those  parts  of  India  with  which  the  Company  had  not  established  any  regular  intercourse. 
The  reasons  alleged  in  justification  of  this  measure,  by  the  Crown,  were,  that**  the  East  India 
Company  had  neglected  to  establisli  fortified  ketones,  or  seats  of  trade,  to  which  the  khtg'fl 
subjects  could  resort  with  safety  ;  that  they  had  consylted  thehr  own  interests  only,  without 
any  regard  to  the  king's  revenue;  and,  in  general,  that  they  had  broken  the  condiuon  on 
which  their  charter  and  exclusive  privileges  had  been  granted  to  them.'*«-(f^y7n.  Fcedera, 
vol.  XX.  p.  146.) 

Courten*s  association,  for  the  foundation  of  which  such  satisiactoiy  reasons  had  been  as- 
signed, continued  to  trade  with  India  during  the  remainder  of  Charles's  reign ;  and  no 
sootier  had  the  arms  of  the  Commonwealth  forced  the  Dutch  to  desist  from  their  depreda- 
tions, and  to  make  reparation  for  the  injuries  they  had  inflicted  on  the  English  in  India,  than 
private  adventurers  engaged  in  great  numbers' in  the  Indian  trade,  and  earned  on  with  a  zeal, 
economy,  and  success,  that  monopoly  can  never  expect  to 'rival.  It  is  atated  in  a  little  work, 
entitled  Britannia  Lungttena,  published  in  1680,  the  auAor  of  which  has  evidently  been  • 
well-informed  and  intelligent  person,  that  during  the  yedrs  1653,  1654»  1655,  and  1656, 
when  the  trade  to  India  was  open,  the  private  traders  imported  East  India  commodities  in 
such  large  quantities,  and  sold  them  at  such  reduced  prices,  that  they  not  only  fully  supplied 
the  British  markets,  but  had  even  come  into  successful  competition  with  the  Dutch  in  the 
market  of  Amsterdam,  "and  very  much  sunk  the  actions  (shares)  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company." — (p.  13*2.)  This  circumstance  naturdly  excited  the  greatest  apprehensions  an 
the  part  of  the  Dutch  Company ;  for,  besides  the  danger  that  they  now  ran  of  being  de» 
prived,  by  the  active  compotitinn  of  the  English  merchants,  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
trade  which  they  had  previously  enjoyed,  they  could  hardly  erpect  that,  if  the  trade  were 
thrown  open  in  England,  the  monopoly  would  be  allowed  to  continue  in  Holland.  A  strik- 
ing proof  of  what  is  now  stated  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  in  the  third  voluEoe  of  Thurlow*s 
Stale  Papers,  dated  at  the  Hague,  the  15th  of  January,  1654,  where  it  is  said,  that  "the 
merchants  of  Amsterdam  have  advice  that  the  Lord  Protector  intends  to  dissolve  the  East 
India  Company  at  London,  and  to  declare  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  East  Indies 
free  and  open ;  which  doth  cause  great  jealousy  at  Amslenlam,  a»  a  thmg  that  wUl  vuy 
much  prejudke  the  East  India  Company  in  HoikmdJ' 

Feeling  that  it  was  impossible  to  contend  with  the  private  adventurers  under  a  sj'stcm  of 
fair  competition,  the  moment  the  treaty  with  the  Dutch  bad  been  concluded,  the  Company 
began  to  solicit  a  renewal  of  thfir  charter;  but  in  this  they  were  iMt  only  opposed  bj 
the  free  traders,  but  by  a  part  of  themselves.  To  understand  how  this  happened,  it  may  ba 
proper  to  mention  that  Courtt'o's  assochition,  the  origin  of  which  has  been  already  nolicoc^ 
had  begun,  in  164S,  to  found  a  colony  at  Assuda,  an  island  near  Madagascar.  The  Com- 
pany, alarmed  at  this  project,  applied  to  the  council  of  state  to  prevent  its  being  carried  into 
etlect ;  and  the  couocit,  without  entering  on  the  question  of  either  party's  rights,  recommeod* 
ed  to  them  to  form  a  union ;  which  was  aoconlingly  effected  in  1649.  But  the  union  wa% 
for  a  considerable  time,  rather  nominal  than  real ;  ami  when  the  Dutch  war  had  been  put  an 
end  to,  most  of  those  holders  of  the  Company's  stock  who  had  belonged  to  Couzten'sassociap 
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tion  joined  in  petitioning  the  council  of  ftate  that  the  trade  might  in  futare  be  carried  on,  not 
by  a  joint  stock,  but  by  a  regulated  com^ny ;  bo  that  each  individual  engaging  in  it  might 
be  allowed  to  employ  his  own  stock,  aervanta,  and  shipping,  in  whatever  way  he  might  con- 
ceive most  for  his  own  advantage. — (Petition  of  Adoenturere,  llUx  of  Nov,  IB5^ ;  Bracks 
Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  5 1 8.) 

This  proposal  wa^  obviously  moat  reasonable.  The  Company  bad  always  founded  their 
daim  to  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  on  the  alleged  ground  of  its  being  necessary  to  maintain 
forts,  factories!,  and  ahipe  of  war  m  India;  and  that  as  thta  was  not  dona  by  government,  it 
could  only  be  done  by  a  Company.  But,  by  forming  the  tradeta  with  India  into  a  regulated 
company,  they  might  have  been  sobiected  to  whatever  rules  were  eonatdered  most  advisable ; 
and  such  special  duti^S'Uiight  have  been  laid  ati  the  commodities  they  eiportod  and  imported, 
aa  would  have  sufficed  to  defray  the  public  expenses  requited  ibr  carrying  on  the  trade,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  inestimable  advantages  of  fuee  competition  would  have  been  secured ; 
each  individual  trader  being  left  at  liberty  to  conduct  his  enterpriaes,  subject  only  to  a  few 
general  regulations,  in  his  own  way  and  for  his  own  advantage.«-(See  Cokfanikb.) 

But  notwith^^tanding  the  efibrts  of  the  petitioners,  and  the  success  that  was  clearly  proved 
to  hare  attended  the  operations  of  the*  private  traders,  the  Company  succeeded  in  obtain* 
ing  a  renewal  of  their  charter  from  Cromwell  in  1657,  Charles  11.  confirmed  this  charter 
in  1661 ;  and  at  the  same  time  conferred  on  them-tha  power  of  making  peace  or  war  with 
any  power  or  people  not  of  the  Chnstian  reU^rion  /  of  establishing  fortilicatbns,  garrisons, 
aAd  colonies ;  of  exporting  ammunition  iind  stores  to  their  settlements  duty  free ;  of  seizing 
and  sending  to  England  such  British  subjects  as  sbould  be  found  trading  to  India  without 
their  leave ;  and  of  eicercising  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  in  their  settlements,  according 
to  the  laws  of  England.  Still,  however,  as  this  charter  was  not  fully  confirmed  by  any  act 
of  parliament,  it  did  not  prevent  traders,  or  interlopors  as  they  were  termed,  from  appearing 
within  the  limits  of  the  Company's  territories.  The  eneiigy  of  private  commerce,  which,  to 
use  the  words  of  Mf.  Orme,  **  sees  its  drift  with  eagles'  eyes,"  formed  associations  at  the  risk 
of  trying  the  consequence  at  law,  being  safe  at  the  outset,  and  during  the  voyage,  since  the 
Company  were  not  authorised  to  stop  or  seize  thd  ships  of  those  who  thus  attempted  to  come 
into  competition  wilb  them.  Hence  their  monopoly  was  by  no  means  complete ;  and  it  was 
not  till  after  the  Hevolution,  and  when  a  free  system  of  government  had  been  established  at 
h^ne,  that,  by  a  singular  contradiction,  the  authority  of  pariiament  was  interposed  to  enable 
the  Company  wholly  to  engross  the  trade  with  the  East* 

In  addition  to  the  losses  arising  from  this  source,  the  Company's  trade  suffered  severely, 
during  the  reigti  of  Chades  II.,  from  the  hostilities  that  were  tiien  waged  with  the  Dutch, 
and  from  the  confusion  and  disorders  caused  by  contei^s  among  the  native  princes ;  but  in 
166S,  the  Company  obtained  a  very  valuable  acquisition  in  the  island  of  Bombay.  Charles 
IL  acquired  this  inland  as  apart  of  the  marriage  portion  of  his  wife,  Catharine  of  Portugal ; 
and  it  was  now  made  over  to  the  Company,  on  condition  of  their  not  selling  or  alienating  it 
to  any  pers9ns  whatever,  except  such  as  were  subiects  of  the  British  crown.  Tiiey  were 
allowed  to  legislate  for  their  new  possession ;  bat  it  was  enjoined  that  their  laws  should  be 
consonant  to  reason,  and  *^  as  near  as  might  be*'  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  England.  They 
were  authorised  to  maintain  their  dominion  by  foit^e  of  arms ;  and  the  natives  of  Bombay 
were  declared  to  have  the  same  liberties  as  natural  bom  subjects.  The  Company's  westecn 
presidency  was  soon  after  transferred  from  Surat  to  Bombay. 

In  1664,  the  French  East  India  Company  was  formed ;  and  10  years  afterwards  they  laid 
the  foundation  of  thdr  settlement  at  iPondicherry. 

But  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  is  chiefly  memorable  in  the  Company's  annals,  from  its  bemg 
the  era  of  the  commencement  of  the  tea  trade.  The  first  notice  of  tea  in  the  Company's 
records  is  found  in  a  despatch,  addressed  to  their  agent  at  Bantam,  dated  24th  of  January, 
1667-^,  in  which  he  is  desired  to  send  home  190  lbs.  of  tea,  '*  the  best  be  can  get"-*(iJriioe*s 
Atmals^  vol.  H.  pb  210.)  Such  was  the  late  and  feeble  beginning  of  the  tea  trade;  a 
branch  of  commerce  that  has  long  boon  of  vast  importance  to  the  British  nation ;  and  with- 
out which,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  East  India  Company  would  long  since  have  - 
ceased  to  exist,  at  'east  as  a  mercantile  body. 

In  1677,  the  Company  obtained  a  fresh  renewal  of  their  charter;  receiving  at  the  same 
time  an  indemnity  for  all  past  misuse  of  their  privileges,  and  authority  to  establish  a  mint  at 
Bombay, 

During  the  gnmter  part  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  IL,  the  Company's  afTairs 
at  home  were  principally  managed  by  the  celebrated  8ir  Josiah  Child,  the  ablest  commercial 
writer  of  the  time;  and  in  India,  by  his  brother,  Sir  John  Child.  In  1681,  Sir  Josiah  pub- 
lished an  a{)ol jgy  for  the  Company,  under  the  signature  of  <hAciraT^fc,  "A  Treatise  wherein 
is  demonstrated  that  tlie  East  India  Trado  i^  the  m  ist  National  of  all  Foreign  Trades  :'*  in 
which,  besides  endeavouring  to  vindicate  the  Company  from  the  objections  that  had  been 
made  against  it,  ho  gives  an  account  of  its  state  at  the  time^  From  this  account  it  appears 
that  the  Company  consisted  of  566  partnera ;  that  they  hail  from  35  to  36  ships,  of  from 
775  to  1000  tons,  employed  in  tile  trade  between  England  and  India,  and  from  port  to  port 
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in  India — (p.  2a)  ;  that  die  custom  duties  apon  the  tnde  amounted  to  about  60,000iL  • 
year ;  and  that  the  value  of  the  exporta,  *'  in  l«u}y  tin,  cloth,  and  alufis,  and  other  oommodi- 
ties  of  the  production  and  manu&ctura  of  England,'*  amounted  to  about  60,000/1  or  7O»O00A 
a  year.  Sir  Joaiah  aeema  to  have  been  atmck,  as  he  well  might,  by  the  inoonsiderabla 
amount  of  the  trade;  and  he  therefore  dwells  on  the  adTantagea  of  which  it  was  indirectly 
productive,  in  enabling  ua  to  obtain  snpplies  of  law  ailk,  pepper.  See,  at  a  much  lower  price 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  fetcbisd.  But  tbt%  though  true^  proved  nothing  in  lavom 
of  the  Company ;  it  being  an  admitted  fiut»  that  those  ^rticlea  ware  fumiahed  at  a  still  low- 
er price  by  tfie  interlopera  or  private  traden. 

Sir  Josiah  Child  was  one  of  the  finft  who  prejeoted  A»  formatioB  of  a  tenitafial  empire  in 
India.  But  the  expedition  fitted  out  in  1686,  in  die  view  of  aocompUshing  this  pmpoae, 
proved  unsuccessful ;  and  the  Company  wnre  glad  to  accept  peace  on  the  terras  offiired  by 
ttie  Mogul.  Sir  John  Child,  having  died  during  the  courw  (k  theee  tnnsactionSk  was  sop* 
ceeded  in  the  principal  management  of  the  Company *s  alfiura  in  India  by  Mr.  Vaux.  On 
the  appointment  of  the  latter,  Sir  Joaiah  Child,  to  whom  he  owed  his  advancement,  exhorted 
him  to  act  with  vigour,  and  to  eany  whatever  instructions  he  might  receive  from  hprne  into 
immediate  effect  Mr.  Vaux  returned  for  answer  that  be  should  endeavour  to  acquit  hinv- 
self  with  integrity  and  justice,  and  that  he  would  make  the  laws  of  his  eonntiy  the  rule  of 
his  conduct.  Sir  Josiah  Cliild^s  answer  to  this  letter  is  oorious:-— **He  told  Mr.  Vaux 
roundly  that  he  expected  his  orden  were  to  be  his  rule^  and  not  the  taws  of  England,  which 
were  a  heap  of  nonsense,  compiled  by  a  few  ignomnt  countiy  gentlemen,  who  hardly  knew 
how  to  make  laws  for  the  good  government  of  their  own  private  fomilies,  much  lew  for  the 
regulating  of  companies  and  foreign  commsiiee.'''->(ifaiiMAon'«  Pkw  Atownt  of  tht  Eaat 
Jndiesy  vol  I  p.  233.) 

During  the  latter  part  of  thc^  leign  of  Chailss  IL,  and  that  of  his  successor,  the  nnmbcr 
of  private  adventurers,  or  inteslopen,  in  the  Indian  trade,  increaaed  in  an  unuanal  degree. 
The  Company  vigorously  exerted  themselves  in  defence  of  what  they  coooetved  to  be  their 
righU;  and  the  question  with  respect  to  the  validity  of  the  powera  conferred  on  them  fay 
their  charter  was  at  length  brought  to  iasna*  by  a  prosecutien  carried  on  at  their  instance 
against  Mr.  Thomas  Sandys,  fox  trading  to  the  East  Indies  without  their  liocnce.  Judg- 
ment was  given  in  fevour  of  the  Company  in  168&  But  this  decision  was  ascribed  to  cor- 
rupt influence ;  and,  instead  of  altaying,  only  served  to  increase  the  clamour  against  them. 
The  meeting  of  the  Convention  Parliament  gave  the  Company's  opponents  hopea  of  a  sue- 
oessful  i«sue  to  their  efforts ;  and  had  they  been  united,  they  n>igbt  probably  have  succeeded. 
Their  op&iions  were,  however,  divided— part  being  for  throwing  the  trade  open,  and  part  for 
the  fonnation  of  a  new  company  on  a  more  liberal  footing.  The  letter  being  formed  into  a 
body,  and  acting  in  unison,  the  struggle  against  the  Company  was  chiefly  canried  on  by 
them.  The  proceedings  that  took  place  on  this  occasion  are  amongst  the  most  disgnicelul  in 
the  history  of  tlie  country.  The  most  open  and  unblushing  corruption  was  pnio^Kd  by  aU 
parties. — '<  //toot,  infaeit  a  IritU  which  tide  tkoM  bribe  the  highest/  public  authority 
inclining  to  one  or  other  aa  tkeirremMiibk  farce  ofgolddireeteiL**'^{Modem  Vmoer9aiJHS*tery, 
vol.  X.  p.  127.^  Govenimeiit  appears,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  fevouiable  to  the  Company ; 
and  they  obtained  a  fresh  charter  from  the  Crown  in  1603.  But  in  the  following  year  the 
trade  was  virtually  kid  open  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  "  that  all  the  subjects  of 
England  had  an  equal  rigbt  to  trade  with  the  East  Indiea,  unless  prohibited  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment'* Mattera  continued  on  this  footing  tiU  1698.  The  pecuniary  difficulties  in  which 
goveniment  was  then  Involved,  induced  them  to  apply  to  the  Company  for  a  loan  of 
2,000,000il  for  which  they  offi>red  8  per  cent  interest.  The  Company  oflfisred  to  advance 
700,000/.  at  4  per  cent ;  but  the  credit  of  goveniment  was  at  the  time  so  k>w,  that  they  pre- 
ferred accepting  an  offer  from  the  associated  merchants,  who  had  previously  opposed  the 
Company,  of  the  2,000,000^  at  8  per  cent,  on  oondition  of  their  being  formed  into  a  new 
and  exclusive  company.  While  this  project  was  in  agitation,  the  advocates  of  firee  trade 
were  not  idle,  but  exerted  themselvea  to  show  that,  instead  of  establishing  a  new  Company, 
'  the  old  one  ought  to  be  abolished.  But  however  conclusive  and  unanswerable,  Uieir  argu- 
ments, having  no  adventitious  recommendations  in  their  favour,  failed  of-  making  any  im« 
pression.  The  new  Company  was  established  by  authority  of  the  legislature ;  and  as 
the  charter  of  the  old  Company  was  not  yet  expired,  the  novel  spectacle  was  exhibited 
of  two  legally  constituted  bodies,  each  claiming  an  exclusive  right  to  the  trade  of  the  same 
posseseions ! 

Notwithstanding  all  the  pretensions  set  up  by  those  who  had  obtained  the  new  charter 
during  their  struggles  with  the  oki  Company,  it  was  immediately  seen  that  they  were  as 
anxious  as  the  latter  to  suppress  every  thing  like  free  trade.  They  had  not,  it  was  obvious, 
oecn  actuated  by  any  enlarged  views,  but  merely  by  a  wish  to  grasp  at  the  monopoly,  which 
they  believed  would  redound  to  their  own  individual  interest  The  public,  in  consequence^ 
became  equcdly  disgusted  with  both  pculksa ;  or  if  there  were  any  difference,  it  is  probable 
that  the  new  Company  was  kxiked  upon  with  the  greitas(  ^v^riioii,  in»wnMch  as  we  are 
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natarally  more  exasperated  by  what  we  conceive  to  be  daplietty  and  bad  fiuth,  than  by  fail 
nndis^ised  hostility. 

At  first  the  mutual  hatred  of  the  liva]  asMKaatioiia  knew  no  boandfl.  But  they  were  not 
long  in  perceiving  that  such  conduct  woald  infallibly  end  in  their  niin ;  and  that  while  one 
was  fabouring  to  destroy  the  otherthe  friends  of  liree  trade  might  step  in  and  procure  the 
dissolution  of  both.  In  oonseque^fee^  they  became  graduallv  reconciled ;  and  in  1702,  hav- 
ing adjusted  their  diflerences,  they  resold  to  form  themselves  into  one  company,  eotitiedi 
The  Untied  Company  of  Merlonis  of  England  tradmg  to  the  East  Indies^ 

The  authority  of  parliament  was  soon  after  interposed  to  give  effect  to  this  agreement 

The  United  Company  engaged  to  advance  1,900,000/.  to  government  without  interest, 
which  as  a  previous  advance  had  been  made  of  3,000,OOOiL  at  8  per  cent,  made  the  toUl 
sum  due  to  them  by  the  pubKc  3,200,000^,  bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent ;  and  government 
agreed  to  ratify  the  terms  of  their  agreement,  and  to  extend  the  charter  to  the  25th  of  March* 
1726,  vrfth  8  years'  notice. 

While  those  important  matlers  were  transacting  at  home,  the  Company  had  acquired 
some  additional  possessions  in  India.  In  1692,  the  Bengal  agency  was  transferred  from 
Hoogtily  to  Calcutta.  In  1696,  the  Company  acquired  a  grant  ftom  one  of  the  gmndsons 
of  Aurengzdie,  of  Calcutta  and  2  adjoining  villages ;  with  leave  to  exercise  judiciary  powers 
over  the  inhabitants,  and  to  erect  fortifications.  These  were  soon  after  constructed,  and  re- 
ceived, in  compliment  to  William  III.,  then  king  of  England,  the  name  of  Fort  William. 
The  agency  at  Beitgal  which  had  hitherto  been  subsidiafy  only,  was  now  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  presidency. 

The  vigorous  competition  that  had  been  carried  on  for  some  yeara  before  the  coalition  of 
the  old  and  new  Companies,  between  them  and  the  private  traders,  had  occasimied  a  great 
additional  importation  of  Indian  silks,  piece  goods,  and  other  products,  and  a  great  reduction 
of  their  price.  These  cireumstances  occasioned  the  most  vehement  complaints  amongst  the 
home  manoikcturers,  who  resorted  to  Ae  arguments  invariaUy  made  use  of  on  suchocca- 
•ions  by  those  who  wish  to  ezdude  foreign  competition ;  affirming  that  manufactured  India 
goods  had  been  largely  substituted  for  those  of  England  ;  that  the  Enghsh  manufacturere  had 
been  reduced  to  the  cruel  necessity  either  of  selling  nothing,  or  of  selling  their  commodities 
at  such  a  price  as  left  them  no  profit ;  that  great  numben  of  their  workmen  had  been  thrown 
out  of  employment;,  and  last  of  all,  that  Indian  goods  were  not  bought  by  British  goods, 
hut  by  gold  and  silver,  the  exportation  of  whidi  had  oaosed  the  geneml  impoverishment  of 
the  kingdom !  The  merehants  and  others  interested  m  the  India  trade  coukl  not,  as  had 
pfeviondy  happened  to  them  in  the  controversy  with  respect  to  the  exportation  ^  bullion, 
meet  these  statements  without  attacking  tiie  principles  on  which  they  rested,  and  mainiaiii- 
ing,  in  opposition  to  them,  that  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  every  people  to  boy  the  products 
they  wanted  in  the  oheapest  market  This  just  and  sound  principle  was,  in  consequence, 
enforced  In  several  pelittons  presented  to  parliament  by  the  importere  of  Indian  goods;  and 
it  was  also  enforced  in  several  able  publicatioiis  that  appeared  at  the  time.  But  these  argif 
inentB,  how  unanswerable  soever  th^  may  now  appear,  had  then  but  little  influence ;  and  in 
1701,  an  act  was  passed,  prohibiting  tha  importation  of  Indian  manu&ctored  goods  for  home 
consumption. 

For  some  yean  after  the  w-eetabBshment  of  the  Company,  it  continued  to  prosecute  its 
efforts  to  consolidate  and  extend  its  commerce.  But  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Mogul  empire, 
coupled  with  the  detemination  of  the  Company  to  estabhsh  &etories  in  eveiy  convenient 
situation,  exposed  their  affidrs  to  perpetual  vicissitudes.  In  1715,  it  ^fras  resolved  to  send  an 
embassy  to  Delhi,  to  solicit  from  Furucksur,  an  unworthy  descendant  of  Aurengzebe,  an 
extension  and  confirmation  of  (he  Company's  territory  and  privileges.  Address,  accident, 
and  the  proper  application  of  proen/s,  omspired  te  ensure  the  sucosss  of  the  embasBy.  The 
grants  or  patents  soUdted  by  the  Company  were  issued  in  1717.  They  were  in  all  34.  The 
substeoce  of  the  privileges  they  conlbned  was,  that  English  vessels  wrecked  on  the  coaste 
of  the  empire  should  be  exempt  from  plunder;  that  the  annual  payment  of  a  stipulated  sum 
to  the  government  of  Sorat  should  firee  the  English  tiade  at  that  port  from  all  dutiee  and  ex- 
actions; that  those  vifiages  contiguous  to  Madrss  fimneily  granted  and  afterwards  refused 
by  the  government  of  Arcott,  should  be  restored  to  the  (jompany ;  that  the  island  of  Diu, 
near  the  port  of  Masulipatem,  should  bekmg  to  the  Company,  paying  for  it  a  fixed  rent ; 
that  in  Bengal,  all  persons,  whether  European  or  native,  indebted  or  accountable  to  the 
'  Company,  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  presidency  on  demand ;  that  goods  of  export  or 
import  bdongmg  to  the  Engfish,  might  under  a  duatudt  or  passport  from  the  president  of 
Calcutta,  be  conveyed  duty  free  through  the  Bengal  provinces ;  and  that  the  English  should 
be  at  liberty  to  purchase  the  lordship  of  87  towns  contiguous  to  Cakmtta,  and  in  fact  com- 
manding both  banks  of  the  river  for  10  miles  south  of  that  dty. — {Orani'a  Sketch  of  the 
Higt,  of  the  East  India  Company ,  p.  126.) 

The  important  privileges  thus  grantedi  were  long  regarded  as  constituting  the  great  char* 
ter  of  the  English  in  India.  Some  of  them,  however,  were  not  fully  conceded ;  but  were 
withheld  or  modified  by  the  hifineaoe  of  the  emperor's  iieoteiia&ti,  or  soubsfadars. 
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In  1 717,  the  Company  foond  theniBeWea  id  danger  from  a  new  competitor.  In  the  ooaras 
of  that  year  «onie  Ahips  appeared  in  India  fittad  out  by  private  adventurers  from  Ostend. 
Their  sucoesa  encouraged  othen  to  engage  in  the  aame  line ;  and  in  1722,  the  adTeoturen 
were  formed  into  a  coin]iany  under  a  charter  from  his  Imperial  Majesty.  The  Dutch  and 
English  Companiea,  who  had  m  long  been  hostile  to  ttch  other,  at  once  laid  adde  their 
animositiea,  and  joined  heartily  in  an  attempt  to  crush  their  new  competitors*  Remonstranoea 
being  found  ineffectual,  force  was  resorted  to ;  and  the  veasels  o[  the  Ostend  Company 
were  captured,  under  the  most  frivoloua  pretences,  in  the  open  seas  on  the  coasts  of  BraziL 
l*he  British  and  Dutch  governments  abetted  the  selfish*  spirit  of  hostility  displayed  by 
their  respective  Companiea.  And  the  emperor  was,  in  the  end,  glad  to  purchase  the  sup- 
port of  Great  Britain  and  Holland  to  the  pragmatic  sanction,  by  the  sacnfice  of  the  Com- 
pany at  Ostend. 

Though  the  Company's  trade  bad  increased,  it  was  still  inconsiderable ;  and  it  is  verf 
difficult,  indeed,  when  one  examines  the  accounts  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  published 
of  the  Company's  mercantile  affiars,  to  imagine  how  the  idea  ever  came  to  be  entertained 
that  their  commerce  was  of  any  consideraUe,  much  less  paramount,  importance.  At  an 
average  of  the  10  years  ending  with  1724,  the  total  value  of  the  British  manufaclures  and 
other  products  annually  exported  to  India  amounted  to  only  92,410/.  12».  6d.  The  average 
value  of  the  bullicm  annually  exported  during  the  same  period,  amounted  to  518,102/1 1  Is.  Od» ; 
making  the  total  annual  average  exports  617,513/.  sis.  lOdL;  a  truly  pitiful  sum,  when  wa 
consider  the  wealth,  population,  and  industry  of  the  countries  between  which  the  Cempany'a 
commerce  was  cjirried  on  ;  and  alTording  by  its  smallnesa  a  strong  prcsumptive.proof  of  the 
effect  of  the  monopoly  in  preventing  the  growth  of  the  trade. 

In  1730,  though  there  were  3  years  still  unexpired  of  the  Compony's  charter,  a  vigoraiM 
effort  was  made  by  the  merchanto  of  London,  Bristol,  and  Liverpool,  to  prevent  its  lenewaL 
It  has  been  said  that  the  gains  of  the  Company,  had  they  l>cen  exactly  known,  would  not 
have  excited  any  very  envious  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  merchants ;  but  beinjg  oonoealad, 
they  were  exaggerated ;  and  the  boasts  of  the  Company  as  to  the  importance  of  their  trade 
contributed  io  spread  the  belief  that  their  profits  were  enonnoos,  and  4X)nsequenily  stimu- 
lated the  exertions  of  their  opponents.  Supposing,  however,  that  the  real  state  of  the  caae 
had  been  known,  tliere  was  still  enough  to  justify  the  utmost  exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
mercbante :  for  the  limited  profits  made  by  the  Company,  notwithstayiling  their  moiiopo^, 
were  entirely  owing  to  the  misconduct  of  their  ageuta,  which  they  had  vainly  endearouied 
to  restrain ;  and  to  the  waste  inseparable  from  snch  unwieldy  establishments. 

The  Merchants,  on  this  occasion,  followed  the  example  that  had  been  set  by  the  petition* 
ers  for  free  trade  in  1656.  They  offered,  in  the  first  place,  to  advance  the  3,200,000iL 
lent  by  the  Company  to  the  public,  on  more  favourable  terms.  And  in  the  second  places 
they  proposed  that  the  subscribers  to  this  loan  should  be  formed  into  a  rtgulated  company, 
for  opening  the  trade,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances^  to  all  classes  of  their 
countrymen. 

It  was  not  intended  that  the  Company  should  trade  upon  a  joint  stock,  and  in  their  cor* 
porate  capacity,  but  that  every  individual  who  pleased  should  trade  in  the  way  of  private 
adventure.  The  Company  were  to  have  the  charge  of  erecting  and  maintaining  the  Ibrts 
and  establishmenta  abroad ;  and  for  this,  and  for  other  expenses  aUendiiig  what  was  called 
the  enlargement  and  preservation  oi  the  trade,  it  was  proposed  that  they  should  receive  a 
duty  of  1  per  cent  upon  all  exporu  to  India,  and  of  5  per  cent  upon  uU  imports  from  it. 
For  ensuring  obedience  to  this  and  other  4-egulations,  it  was  to  be  enacted,  that  no  one 
should  trade  to  India  without  licence  from  the  Company.  And  it  was  proposed  that  31 
years,  witu  8  years'  notice,  should  be  gmnted  as  the  duration  of  their  peculiar  privilege. 

^  It  appears  from  this,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  that  the  end  which  was  proposed  to  be  answered, 
by  incorporating  such  a  company*  was  the  preservation  and  erection  of  the  forts,  buildings, 
and  other  fixed  efctal)lishaients,  required  for  the  trade  of  Irnlia.  This  Company  promised  to 
supply  that  demand  which  has  always  been  held  forth  as  peculiar  to  the  India  trade,  as  the 
grand  exigency  which,  distinguishing  the  traffic  with  India  from  all  other  branches  of  trade, 
rendered  monopoly  advantageous  in  that  peculiar  case,  how  much  soever  it  might  be  iuju* 
rious  in  others.  While  it  provided  for  this  real  or  pretended  want,  it  left  the  trade  open  to 
all  the  advantages  of  private  enterprise,  private  vigilance,  private  skill,  and  private  econooiy, 
— the  virtues  by  which  individuals  thrive  and  nations  prosper.  And  it  gave  the  proposisd 
company  ai«  mterest  in  the  careful  discharge  of  ite  duty,  by  making  iU  profiu  increase  in 
exact  proportion  with  the  increase  of  the  trade,  and,  of  courae,  with  the  facilities  and  accom- 
modation by  which  the  trade  was  promoted. 

"  Three  petitions  were  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  beb&If  of  the  proposed 
e(»mpany,  by  the  oierchanU  of  Iiondon,  Bristol,  and  Liverpool.  It  was  urged,  that  the  pro- 
posed company  would,  through  the  competition  of  which  it  would  be  productive,  caose  a 
great  extension  of  the  trade ;  that  it  woukl  produce  a  larger  exportation  of  our  own  produce 
and  manufacturer  to  India,  and  reduce  tlie  price  of  all  Indian  commodities  to  the  people  at 
home ;  that  new  channels  of  traflic  would  be  opened  in  Asia  and  America,  m  well  at  is 
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Europe ;  that  the  duties  of  CfOrtoins  and  exctae  would  be  increased ;  and  that  the  waste 
and  extravagance  cauaed  by  the  monopoly  would  be  entirely  avoided." — (^MilTs  India,  voU 
ui.  p.  37.) 

But  theae  arguments  did  net  prevaiL  The  Company  magnified  the  importance  of  their 
trade ;  and  contended,  that  it  would  be  nnwiae  to  riak  advantages  already  realised  for  the 
aake  of  thoae  that  were  prospeetiye  and  contingent  They  alleged  that,  if  the  trade  to  India 
were  thrown  open,  the  price  of  goods  in  India  would  be  so  much  enhanced  by  the  corope- 
tition  of  different  tradera,  and  their  price  in  England  so  much  diminished,  that  the  freedom 
of  the  trade  would  certainly  end  in  the  ruin  of  all  who  had  been  foolish  enough  to  adven- 
tnre  in  it.  To  euhirge  mi  the  fallacy  of  these  statements  would  be  worse  than  superfluous. 
It  ift  obvious  that  ^iOthfaigr  whatever  could  have  been  risked,  and  that  a  great  deal  would 
have  been  gained,  by  opening  the  trade  in  the  way  that  was  proposed.  And  if  it  were 
lisally  true  that  the  tnde  to  India  ought  to  be  subjected  to  a  monopoly,  lest  the  traders  by 
their  competition  should  ruin  eadi  other,  it  would  follow  that  the  trade  to  America — and  not 
that  only,  but  every  brench  both  of  the  foreign  and  home  trade  of  the  empire — should  be 
sarrendered  to  exclusive  companies.  But  such  as  the  Company's  arguments  were,  they 
seemed  satisfactory  to  parliament.  They,  however,  consented  to  reduce  the  interest  on  the 
dflbt  due  to  them  by-the  pubKc  from  5  to  4  per  cent,  and  contributed  a  sum  of  200,000/.  for 
ths  public  service.  On  these  conditions  it  was  agreed  to  extend  their  exclusive  privileges  to 
Lady-day,  1766,  with  the  customary  addition  of  three  years*  notice. 

For  about  16  years  from  this  period,  the  Company's  affidxs  went  on  without  any  very 
prominent  changes.  But  notwithstandtng  the  increased  importation  of  tea,  the  consumption 
of  which  now  began  rapidly  to  extend,  thoir  trade  continued  to  be  comparatively  insig* 
mficant.  At  an  average  of  the  8  years  ending  with  1741,  the  value  6f  the  British  goods 
and  products  of  all  sorts^  exported  by  the  Company  to  India  and  China,  amounted  to  only 
157,944/.  49. 7€L  a  yeqr  1  And  during  the  7  years  ending  with  1748,  they  amounted  to  only 
M8,176/.  I6s,4d,  And  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  these  exports  included  the  military 
Hores  of  all  sorts,  forwarded  to  the  Company  V  settlements  in  India  and  at  Si.  Helena,  the 
•mount  of  which  was,  at  all  times,  very  considerable,  it  does  appear  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  the  Company  really  exported,  during  the  entire  period  from  1730  to  1748, 150,000/1 
worth  of  British  produce  as  a  legitimate  mercantile  adventure !  Their  trade,  such  as  it  was, 
was  entirely  carried  on  by  ahipments  of  bolHon ;  and  even  its  amiual  average  export,  dnr* 
Ing  the  7  years -ending- with  1748,  only  amounted  to  548,711/.  19^.  %d»  It  would  aecm, 
indeed;  that  the  Company  bad  derived  no  perceptible  advantage  from  the  important  ccmces- 
vons  obtained  from  th»  Mogul  emperor,  in  1717.  But  the  true  conclusion  is,  not  ft  at  these 
Mnoesflions  were  of  little  value,  but  that  the  deadening  influence  of  monopoly  had  so  para- 
lysed the  Company,  that  they  were  unable  to  turn  them  to  account;  and  that,  though  with- 
oat  competitors,  and  with  opulent  khigdoms  for  their  customers,  their  commerce  was  hardly 
fvaater  than  that-carried  on  by  some  single  merchants. 

•  In  1738,  the  Company  Were  obliged  to  reduce  their  dividend  from  8  to  7  per  cent,  at 
irhieh  rate  it  continued  till  1744. 

The  opposition  the  Company  had  experienced  from  the  merchants,  when  the  question  as 
to  the  renewal  of  their  charter  was  agitated,  in  1780,  made  them  very  desirous  to  obtain  the 
neit  renewal  in  as  quiet  a  manner  as  possible.  They  therefore  proposed,  in  1743,  when  23 
years  of  their  charter  were  yet  nnexpired,  to  lend  1,000,000/.  to  government,  at  3  per  cent, 
provided  their  exclusive  privileges  were  extended  to  1780,  with  the  usual  notice.  And  as 
none  were  expecting  such  an  appticatian,  or  prepared  to  oppose  it,  the  consent  of  govern- 
ment was  obtained  witlK>nt  difficulty. 

,  But  the  period  wan  now  come,  when  the  mercantile  character  of  the  East  India  Company ; 
if^  indeed,  it  could  witli  propriety,  be,  at  any  time,  said  to  belong  to  them, — ^was  to  be  eclipsed 
by  their  achievemeats  as  a  military  power,  and  the  roagnitude  of  theh*  conquests.  For  about 
two  centuries  after  the  Boropean  powers  began  their  intercourse  with  India,  the  Mogul 
princes  were  regarded  as  amongst  the  most  opulent  and  powerful  of  monarchs.  Though  of  a 
foreign  lineagor-being  desicended  from  the  fatnous  Tamerlane,  or  Tiniur  Bee,  who  overran 
India  in  1400--«nd  of  a  different  Teligi on  from  the  great  body  of  their  subjecU,  their  domi- 
nion was  firmly  established  in  every  part  of  their  extensive  empire.  The  administration  of 
the  diffevent  provisoes  was  committed  to  officers  denominated  soubahdars,  or  nabobs,  intrusted 
with  powers,  in  their  respective  governments,  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  Roman  prstors. 
8d  long  ni  the  emperors  retained  any  considerabke  portion  of  the  vigour  and  bravery  of  their 
hardy  anceetors,  the  difibrsnt  -parts  of  the  government  were  held  in  due  subordination,  and 
the  sonbahdars  yielded  a  i«ady  obedience  to  the  orders  from  Delhi  But  the  emperors  were 
gradually  debatiehed  by  the  apparently  prosperous  eoodltion  of  their  affairs.  Instead  of 
being  educated  hi  the  cooncfl  or  the  camp,  the  heirs  of  almost  unbounded  power  were  bi ought 
op  in  the  sloUiful  hixury  of  the  seraglio;  ignorant  of  public  affiun;  benumbed  by  indo- 
loioe ;  depraved  by  the  battery  of  women,  of  eminchs,  and  of  slaves ;  their  minds  contracted 
wiUi  their  enjoyments;  their  itKdimilions  were  vilified  by  their  habits;  'and  their  govern- 
aent  gimr  as  vicboi^  as  coinv^  and  «i  wnrthiMB  as  tfaemselvM.    Whoi  thefomousKouli 
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Khan,  th«  osarper  of  the  Pernui  throiMi  inyaded  India,  Ihe  cifeminato  mnougor  of  Tmieiw 
lane  and  Aurengzebe  was  too  unprepared  to  oppoie,  and  too  dastardly  to  think  of  avengmg 
the  attack.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  dismemberment  of  the  monarchy.  No  sooner  had 
the  invader  withdrawn,  than  the  soubahdan  either  opaAj  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the 
emperor,  or  paid  only  a  species  of  nominal  or  mock  deferonoe  to  his  orders.  The  inde-' 
pendence  of  the  soubahdars  was  very  soon  fi>Ilo«red  by  wan  amongst  themselves ;  and,  b»- 
in^.  well  aware  of  the  superiority  oi  European  troops  and  tactics,  they  anxiovsty  courted  tlia 
alUance  and  support  of  the  French  and  Icnglish  East  India  Companies.  Tbese  bodiea» 
having  espoused  different  sides,  according  as  Ham  tnterasia  or  prejudiees  dictated,  began 
very  soon  to  turn  the  quarrels  of  the  soubahdars  to  their  own  aeomot  Instead  of  beiiig 
contented,  as  hitherto,  with  the  possession  of  fiKtoriea  end  trading;towni|  they  aspired  to  tb* 
dominion  of  provinces;  and  the  struggle  sooiv  came  to  be,  not  which  of  the  natipre  prineea 
should  prevail,  but  whether  the  English  or  the  French  shouM  become  the  umpires  of  India, 

But  these  transactions  are  altogether  foreign  to  the  sabjeet  of  this  work ;  nor  could  anv 
intelligible  account  of  them  be  given  without  entering  into  fengthmed  statements.  Vr€ 
shall  only,  therefore,  observe  that  the  af&irs  of  the  French  were  airfy  oondocted  by  La  Booiw 
donnais,  Dupleix,  and  Lally,  officers  of  distingutahed  merit»  and  not  less  celebimted  for  their 
great  actions  than  for  the  baae  iagmticude  of  which  they  wcfM  the  victima.  But  though  ^(v 
tory  seemed  at  first  to  incfine  to  the  French  and  their  alliea,  the  English  aflUrs  were  efieei* 
ually  retrieved  by  the  extraordinary  talents  and  address  of  a  single  individual ;— Cotonel 
(afterwards  Lord)  Clive  was  equally  breve,  eaulioaa,  and  enterprising ;  not  scmpukKis  in 
the  use  of  means;  fertile  in  expedients;  endowed  with  wonderfiil  Mgacity  and  rasolntioiii 
and  capable  of  turning  even  the  moot  apparently  advene  ciRmmstanoes  to  advantage*  Hav^ 
ing  succeeded  in  humbling  the  Fsraeh  power  in  the  vicinity  of  Madres,  Clive  landed  at 
Calcutu  in  1757,  in  order  to  chastise  the  soobahdar,  Sorejah  ul  Dowlah,  who  had  a  short 
while  before  attacked  the  English  factory  at  that  place  and  inhumanly  shut  vp  148  Englisih- 
men  in  a  prison,  where,  owing  to  the  exoesaive  heat  and  want  of  water,  138  perished  in  a 
single  night.  Clive  had  tsAy  700  European  troops  and  1,400  SepoyewMi  him  when  h« 
landed ;  but  with  these,  and  570  sailora  furnished  1^  the  fleet,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  attack 
the  immense  army  commanded  by  the  soubahdar,  and  totally  defoaled  him  in  the  fomona 
battle  of  Plessey.  This  victory  threw  the  whole  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  OlisBl^ 
into  our  hands ;  and  they  were  finally  oonfirmed  to  na  by  the  treaty  negotiated  in  1785. 
1^  Opinion  has  been  long  divided  as  to  th^  poliksf  of  our  naSitaiy  opemtions  in  India ;  and  it 
has  been  strenuously  contended,  that  we  enght  never  to  have  extended  oar  conquests  beyond 
the  limito  of  Bengal  Tho  lagialatare  seems  to  have  taken  4hili  view  of  the  matter;  the 
House  of  Commons  havmg  neolved,  in  1763,  ''that  to  pume  achemes  of  conquest  and 
extent  of  dominion  in  India  are  measures  repugnant  to  the  wish,  the  honoar,  and  the  policy 
of  this  nation."  But  otbera  hare  argued,  and  apparently  on  pretty  good  gnmnda,  that,  havi» 
ing  gone  thus  far,  we  were  compelled  to  advance.  The  native  powen,  trembling  at  tha 
increase  of  British  dominion,  endeavoured  when  too  late  to  make  head  against  the  growing 
evil.  In  this  view  tbey  entered  into  combinations  and  wan  against  the  Bngtish;  and  the 
latter  having  been  uniformly  vietorioos^  tholr  empire  neoesasrily  went  on  increasing,  till  all 
the  native  powere  have  been  swallowed  up  in  ite  vnat  extant 

Tho  magnitude  of  the  acquisitions  made  by  Lord  Cliva  powwfiiUy  exdtod  the  attenllMl 
of  the  British  public  Their  value  was  prodigiously  exaggerated;  and  it  was  generally  ad* 
roitted  that  the  Company  had  no  legal  elaim  to  enjoy,  during  the  whole  poiod  of  ^beir 
charter,  all  the  advantagea  resulting  from  conqueste,  to  which  the  fieete  and  armies  of  the 
state  had  largely  contributed.  In  1767,  the  subject  was  taken  np  by  tlie  House  of  Commona; 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigato  the  whole  eircumstanees  of  the  case^  and  to 
calculate  the  entire  expenditure  incurred  by  the  public  on  the  Company's  account  During 
the  agitetion  of  this  matter,  the  right  of  the  Company  to  the  new  oonqueet  was  totally  denisd 
by  several  members.  In  the  end,  however,  the  question  waa  compromiaed  by  the  Company 
agreeing  to  pay  400,OO0iL  a  year  for  2  yean ;  and  in  1769,  this  agreement,  indoding  tlM 
yearly  payment^  waa  further  extended  for  8  yean  more.  The  Company,  at  the  aame  time^ 
increased  their  dividend,  which  had  bean  fixed  by  tho  fornwr  agraament  at  10,  to  13^  per 
cent 

But  the  Company's  anticipationa  of  inereased  revenue  proved  cntMy  visimuHy.  Tha 
rapidity  of  their  conqueste  in  India,  the  distance  of  the  oontrollittg  autbari^  at  home,  and 
the  abuses  in  the  govsniment  of  the  native  princes,  io  whom  the  Company  had  aoooeede^ 
conspired  to  foster  a  strong  spirit  of  peculation  among  their  servanta.  Abuaso  of  every  aoit 
were  multiplied  to  a  frightful  extent  The  Engliah,  having  ohiainad,  or  rethar  enforced,  ah 
exemption  from  those  heavy  tranrit  dutiea  to  which  the  nativa  tradare  were  subject,  engroaaad 
the  whole  internal  trade  of  the  country.  They  even  went  ao  fiir  aa  to  decide  what  quantity 
of  goods  each  manofiicturer  ahould  deliver,  and  what  he  should  roDdve  for  them.  It  is  doe 
to  the  direotora  to  say,  that  thoy  exerted  themselves  to  r^Mrass  these  abosea.  But  their  reao* 
lutions  were  neither  oarriad  into  effiMt  by  their  servante  in  India,  nor  aanOtioned  by  the  pro* 
prietora  at  home; .ao  that  tha  abuaem ioataad  of  beioc  inpin—di  «nt  on  aoqatringfinrii 
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itrangtli  and  Timlence.  The  iMoorees  of  the  eoantiy  were  ntpidly  impaired ;  and  whfle 
many  of  the  Company's  sanranta  rBtorned  to  Europe  with  immense  fortunes,  the  Company 
itself  was  involved  in  debt  and  difficulties;  and  so  &r  from  being  able  to  pay  the  stipulated 
sum  of  400,000/.  a  year  to  government,  was  compelled  to  apply,  in  1772,  to  the  TreasuTy 
for  a  loan  I 

In  this  orisis  of  thafar  afiain,  government  interpoaed,  and  a  considerable  change  was  made 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Company.  The  dividend  was  rastrtcted  to  6  per  cent,  till  the 
Bom  of  1^400,000^,  advaneed  to  them  by  the  public^  should  be  paid.  It  was  further  enacted, 
that  the  court  of  dkeoton  should  be  elected  for  4  years,  6  memberi  annually,  but  none  to 
hold  their  seats  for  mere  than  4  years  at  a  iime ;  tfiat  no  pemon  was  to  vote  at  the  courts 
of  proprietors  who  had  not  possessed  his  stock  for  12  months ;  and  that  the  amount  of  stock 
raquiredtoqualifyfor  a  vote  aheuldbeinereasedfromftOOA  to  1,000/L  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  Mayor's  Court  ai  Cafeutta  was  in  future  canfined  to  smaU  mercantile  cases ;  and,  in  lieu 
of  it,  a  new  court  was  appointed^  consisting  of  a  chief  justice  and  8  principal  judges  appointed 
by  the  Crown«  A  superiority  was  also  it^ven  to  Bengal  over  the  other  preridendes,  Mr. 
Wamn  Hastings  being  named  in  the  act  as  governor-general  of  India.  The  governor^ 
ftneial,  coandilois,  and  judges  weie  prohibited  from  having  any  concern  whatever  in  trade ; 
and  no  person  residilig  itt  the  Company's  settlements  was  aUowed  to  take  more  than  12  per 
ftont,  pec  annum  for  money.  Though  stxeaoously  opposed,  these  measures  were  carried  by 
ft  large  minority. 

At  titia  period  (1779)  the  total  number  of  proprietors  of  East  India  slock,  with  their  qoali- 
fleations  as  they  stood  in  the  Company's  book,  were  as  follows  a—' 

Proiirietors.  Btocki. 

£  ».  d. 
EngliibmeD,posBessiDg],000/L  sleek  and  upwards  •  ,  487  1,018,398  10  11 
Poraigners,  possessing  l,000il  slock  and  upwards        -         326  800,940  17    0 

Englishmen,  poaoeasing  SWiL  stock  and  upwards        •       1,246  634,404    1     8 

Ferdgnan,  possesfluag  500^  stock  and  upwards  -  96  60,226    0    0 

Total        ....       2,168     ^^2,594,029  18     7 


Notwilhstandiag  the  vast  eKtendon  of  the  Compei^'s  territories,  their  trade  continued  to 
he  apparently  insignhloant  Duong  the  3  years  enmng  with  1778,  the  value  of  the  entire 
exports  of  British  produce  and  manufoetuKs^  including  military  stores  exported  by  the  Com- 
pany  to  India  and  China,  amounted  to  1,469,41  It,  be^  al  the  rats  of  489,803/.  a  year ;  the 
aonnal  exporta  of  bullion  during  the  aame  period  being  only  84,983/L !  During  the  same  3 
^eara,  28  shipa  aailed  annuaOy  for  India.  The  truth,  indeed,  seems  to  be,  that,  but  for  the 
increased  consumption  of  tea  in  Great  Britain,  the  Company  would  have  entirely  ceased  to 
earry  on  any  branch  of  trade  with  the  East ;  and  the  monopoly  would  have  excluded  us  as 
efftctoaUy  from  the  markets  of  India  and  China  as  If  the  trade  had  reverted  to  its  ancient 
channels,  and  the  ronfo  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  been  ftlinquished. 

In  1781,  the  exclusive  privileges  of  Aie  Company  were  extended  to  1791,  with  3  years' 
aotioe ;  the  dividend  on  the  Company's  stock  was  fixed  at  8  per  cent ;  three  fourths  of  their 
aorplus  Teveooea»  after  paying  the  dividend,  and  the  eum  of  400,000^  payable  to  govern- 
ment was  to  he  applied  to  the  public  aervice,  and  the  rammniBg  fourth  to  the  Company's 
ownuae. 

In  1780,  the  value  of  British  produce  and  manofaolures  exported  by  the  Company  to 
India  and  China  amounted-  to  only  886,162/L ;  die  bulfion  exported  during  the  same  year 
was  IbfiHL  The  total  value  of  the  exports  during  the  same  year  was  12,648,616/. ;  show- 
ing that  the  East  India  trade  formed  only  oii«  lAtrfy^aeeofu/ part  of  the  entire  foreign  trade  c/f 
tile  empire! 

The  administrBtion  of  Mr.  Hastmgs  was  one  continued  scene  of  war,  negotistion,  and 
intrigue.  The  state  of  the  country,  instead  of  being  improved,  became  worse ;  so  much  so, 
that  in  a  eonncil  minute  by  Marquis  Comwaitis,  dated  the  18th  of  September,  1789,  it  ia 
distiactly  stated,  « thai  one  third  of  the  Compam/*$  territory  is  now  ajungk  for  wild  beatts" 
Some  abtiees  in  the  conduct  of  meir  servants  vrere,  indeed,  rectified ;  but,  notwithstanding, 
the  nett  revenue  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  which,  in  1772,  had  amounted  to  2,126,766/., 
dedioed,  In  1 786,  to  2,072,963/^  TUa  exhaustion  of  the  country,  and  the  expenses  incurred 
hi  the  war  with  Hyder  Ally  and  France,  involved  the  Company  in  fresh  difficulties.  And 
being  unable  to  meet  them,  they  were  obliged,  in- 1763,  to  present  a  petition  to  parliament, 
aetting  forth  their  inability  to  pay  the  stipulated  sum  of  400,000/.  a  year  to  the  public,  and 
praying  to  be  excoMd  from  that  payment,  and  to  be  supported  by  a  loan  of  900,000/. 
'  AH  parliea  seemed  now  to  be  convmoed  that  some  further  changes  in  the  Oonstitotion  of 
'  the  Company  had  become  Indbpenaable.    In  this  cHnsMr.  Fox  brought  forward  his  famous 


IndU  Bin ;  the  grand  objector  which  Waa  to  aboUsh  the  courts  of  direetors  and  proprieton, 
and  to  vest  the  government  of  India  in  the  hands  of  7  oommiasioners  appointed  by  parlia- 

WL    The  eoalitieahetweaa  Laid  North  and  Mr.  Fox  Ml  vendeted  the  ministry  exceed- 
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ingly  unpopular ;  and  advantage  was  taken  of  the  ctrcanutance  to  noae  an  eztrmoiduiaTy- 
clamour  against  the  bill.  The  East  India  Company  atigmatised  it  aa  an  invayuon  of  their 
chartered  rights ;  though  it  ia  obvioaa,  that,  from  their  inability  to  carry  into  efiect  the  atipu- 
lations  under  which  those  righta  were  conceded  to  them,  they  neoeeaarily  reverted  to  the 
public ;  and  it  was  aa  open  to  parliament  to  legiiilate  upon  them  aa  upon  any  other  question. 
The  political  opponents  of  the  government  ivpreaented  the  proposal  for  vesting  4he  nomina- 
tion of  commissioners  in  the  legislature,  aa  a  daring  invaaion  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown, 
and  an  insidious  attempt  of  the  nunister  to  render  himaatf  all-poweiful,  by  widit^  the  patrpfh? 
age  of  India  to  that  already  in  hia  poasesaion.  The  bill  w«a»  however,  carried  through  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but,  in  oonaaqnence  of  the  ferment  it  had  excited,  and  the  av4>wed  op» 
position  of  his  Majf>8ty,  it  was  thrown  out  in  tha  House  of  Lords.  This  event  proved  (m&X 
to  the  coalition  ministry.  A  new  on*  waa  formed,  with  Mc  Pitt  at  ite  head ;  and  parlia* 
ment  being  soon  after  dissolved,  the  new  nmiister  acquired  a  decisive  m^ority  in  both  Houaen 
When  thus  secu^  of  parliamentary  aupport,  Mr.  Pitt  brought  forward  bis  India  Bill,  which 
was  successfully  carried  through  all  its  stages*  By  thia  bill  a  Board  of  Control  waa  evected^ 
consisting  of  6  members  of  the  privy  cooncil,  who  were  *f  to  check,  auperintead,  and  control 
all  acts,  operations,  and  concerns,  which  in  anjrwise  relate  t»  the  civil  or  miUtafy  government, 
or  revenues,  of  the  territories  and  poasessiooa  of  the  Eaat  India  Company^  *  All  conu&nui- 
cations  to  or  from  India,  touching  any  of  the  above  matters,  were  to  be  aubmitted  to  thia 
Board ;  the  directors  being  ordered  to  yield  obedience  to  its  commands,  and  to  alter  or  amend 
all  instructions  sent  to  India  as  dinected  by  it.  A  secret  eommittae  of  3  directors  was  formed, 
with  which  the  Board  of  Control' might  tranaact  any  bustneag  it  did  not  chooae  to  si^mit  to 
the  court  of  directors.  Persona  returning  from  India  were  to  be  obliged,  under  very  severe 
penalties,  to  declare  the  amount  of  their  fortunes ;  and  a  tribunal  was  appointed  for  the  trial 
of  all  individuals  accusett  of  misconduct  in  India,  consiadng  of  a  jndge  from  each  of  tha 
Courts  of  King's  Bench,  Common  Pleaa,  and  fixchaquer ;  5  membara  of  the  ^ouae  of 
Lords,  and  7  members  of  the  House  of  Commons;  tha  last  being  .chosen  by  lot  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  each  session.  The  superintendence  of  aU  commercial  matters  continued,  aa 
formerly,  in  tha  hands  of  the  directors. 

During  tho  administration  of  Marquis  Comwallis,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Hastings,  Tippoo 
Saib,  the  son  of  Hyder  Ally,  was  stripped  of  nearly  half  his  dominions ;  the  Company's 
territorial  revenue  waa,  in  oonsequenca,  greatly  jncreaaed ;  at  the  same  time  that  (he  perma- 
nent settlement  was  carried  into  efiect  in  -Bengal,  and  other  important  changes  aeoomplished. 
Opinion  has  been  long  divided  aa  to  the  influance  of  these  changes.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, we  are  inclined  to  thiak  that  they  .have  been  decidedly  advantageous.  Lord  ComwaUia 
was,  beyond  all  question,  a  aincena  fri^d  to  1jb»  people  of  India;  and  laboured  eameatly,  if 
not  always'  auccessfuUy,  to  promote  their  interests,  which  he  well  knew  wer«  identified  with 
those  of  the  British  nation. 

During  the  3  years  ending  with  1793,  the  vahie  of  the  Company ^a  e^porta  of  British 
produce  and  manuiactuna  fluctuated  from  9^,7SZL  to  l,031,262t  But  thia  increase  ia 
wholly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  rednotion  of  the  du^  on  tea  in  1784,  and  the  vast  increase  thai, 
consequently,  took  place  in  its  cooaumptieow— >(See  article  Tba.)  Had  the  consumptioa  of 
tea  continued  statlonaxy,  these  appear.  Oo  grouuda  for  thinking  that  the  Company's  exporta 
in  1793  w6oM  have  been  gieaier  than  in  1780 ;  unless  an  increase  had  taken  {jaoe  in  tha 
quantity  of  military  stores  expoited. 

In  1793,  the  Company's  charter  was  probnged  till  the  1st  of  March,  1814.  In  the  act 
for  this  purpose,  a  species  of  pnovisian  waa  made  for  opening  the  trade  U>  India  to  private 
individuals.  AU  bis  Majesty's  eubjects*  residing  in  any  part  of  hia  European  dominion«, 
were  allowed  to  export  io  India  any  article  of  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  tho  Britiah 
dominions,  except  military  stores,  ammunition,  masts,  spar%  cordage,  pitch,  tar,  and  copper; 
and  the  Company's  civil  servants  in  India,  and  the  free  merchants  resident  there,  were  aJloiy- 
ed  to  ship,  on  their  own  account  and  risk,  all  kiada  of  Indian  goods,  exoq>t  calicoes,  dimities, 
muslins,  and  other  piece  goods.  But  neitber  the  merchants  in  England,  nor  the  Company** 
servants  or  merchants  in  India,  were  allowed  to  export  or  import  except  in  Company *b  ahips. 
And  in  order  to  insure  auch  conveyance^  it  was  euaetod,  that  the  Company  should  annually 
appropriate  3,000  tons  of  shipping  for  the  use  of  {irivate  traders ;  it  being  stipulated  that 
they  were  to  pay,  in  timd  of  peace,  ^L  outwards,  and  iW.  homewards,  for  every  ton  oceuplsd 
by  them  in  the  Company*a  shipa ;  and  that  thia  freight  might  be  raised  in  time  of  war,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Board  of  Control.  • 

It  might  have  been,  aml»  indi^d,  moat  probably  was  foreseen  that  very  fow  Britiah  m«r- 
chants  or  manufacturers  would  be  inclined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  sending  out 
goods  in  Company's  ahips ;  or  of  engaging  io  a  trade  fettered  on  all  sidea  by  the  jealousy  of 
powerful  monopoUatSy  and  where,  conaequently,  their  auperior  judgment  and  economy  woatd 
have  availed  almost  nothing.  As  for,  tbecefon^  aa  they  were  concerned,  the  relaxation  i 
more  apparent  than  teal,  and  did  not  paroduoa  any  useful  reaults.*  .  It  waa^howevary  i 

*  fn  bis  letter  tn  the  BHst  India  Ooin|»an7,  (Vafed  th«flst  of  Marrh,  ISlt,  Lord  ll«)vm«  sayss  "  It 
will  not  be  deiOed  tliattbe  iacUiiisa  g caatiid  by  than  an  (iaM.aot  of  17930  liara  adt  beeo  aatiajkcuo 
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Qfle  of  to  a  con&iJcrable  extent  by  private  merchants  in  India ;  and  also  by  the  Company's 
acrrants  returning  from  India,  many  of  whom  invested  a  part,  and  some  the  whole,  of  their 
fortune,  in  produce  fit  for  the  European  markets. 

The  financial  difficulties  of  the  East  India  Company  led  to  tlie  revolution  which  took 
place  inrits  government  in  1784.  But,  notwithstanding  the  superintendence  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  its  finances  have  continued  nearly  in  the  same  unprosperous  state  as  before.  We 
have  been  favoured,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  most  dazzling  accounts  of  revenue  that  was 
to  bo  immediately  derived  from  India;  and  numberless  acts  of  parliament  have  been  passed 
for  the  ai^ropciation  of  surpluses  that  never  had  any  existeace  except  in  Uie  imagination  of 
.  their  franters.  The  proceedings  that  took  place  at  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  in  1703,  afibrd 
a  striking  example  of  this.  Lord  Gomwailia  had  then  ooncluded  the  war  with  Tippoo  8aib, 
which  bad  stripped  him  of  half  his  dominions :  the  perpetual  settlement,  from  which  so 
many  benefits  were^expected  to  be  derived,  had  been  adopted  in  Bengal ;  and  the  Company's 
receipts  had  been  increased,  in  consequence  of  acceasiona  to  their  territory,  and  subsidies 
from  native  princes,  dec,  to  iipwazds  of  eighi  millions  sterling  a  year,  wtiich,  it  was  calcu« 
lated,  would  afford  a  future  annual  surplua,  afVer  every  description  of  charge  had  been  de-  "^ 
ducted,  of  1,240,000/.  Mr.  Dundas  (afterwards  Lord  Melville),  then  president  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  availed  himself  of  these  £ivoQrable  appearanees,  to  give  the  most  flattering  repre* 
•entation  of  the  Company's  afiairs.  There  could,  he  said,  be  no  question  as  to  the  perma- 
nent and  regular  increase  of  the  Company's  surplus  revenue :  he  assured  the  House  that 
the.  estimates  had  all  been  fcamad  with  the  greatest  care;  that  the  Company's  possessions 
were  in  a  state  of  prosperity  till  then  unknown  in  India ;  that  the  abuses,  which  had  formerly 
insinuated  themselves  into  some  departments  of  the  government,  had  been  rooted  out ;  and 
,that  the  period  was  at  length  ariived,  when  India  waa  to  pour  her  golden  treasures  into  the 
Jap  of  England !  Parliament  participated  in  these  brilliant  anticipations,  and  in  the  act  pro- 
longing the  charter  it  was  enacted,  Ist,  That  500,000/.  a  year  of  the  surplus  revenue  should 
be  set  aside  for  reducing  the  Company's  debt  in  lodia  to  2,000,000/1 ;  2dly,  That  600,000/. 
a  year  should  he  paid  into  the  exchequer,  to  be  appropriated  for  the  public  service  as  parlia- 
ment should  think  fit  to  order;  3dly,  When  the  India  debt  was  reduced  to  2,000,000/.,  and 
i\\e  bond  debt  to  1,500|000/.,  cuiB  sixth  part  of  the  surplua  was  to  be.applied  to  augment  the 
dividendst  and  the  other  Jive  iixihs  wet«  to  bepaid  into  the  Bank,  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  national  debt,  to  be  accumulated  ae  a  guanmiufund,  until  it  amounted 
to  1^,000,000/. ;  and  when  it  reached  that  sum,  the  dividends  upon  it  were  to  be  applied  to 
make  up  the  dividends  ou  the  capital  stock  of  the  Company  to  10  per  cent.,  iff  at  any  time, 
tlie  funds  appropriated  to  that  purpose  should  prove  deficsont,  dee. 

Not  one  of  these  anticipations  has  been  rei^ixed !  Inetead  of  being  diminished,  the  Com- 
pany's debts  began  immediately  to  increase.  In  1796,  they  were  authorieed  to  add  to  the 
amount  of  their  floating  debt.  In  1796,  a  Li&w  ^evice  to  obtain  money  was  &llen  upon. 
>Ir.  Dundas  represented  that  as  all  competition  had  been  destroyed  in  consequence  of  the 
i^ar,  the  Company's  commerce  had  been  greatly  increased,  and  that  their  mercantile  capital 
bad  become  inaufiicient  for  the  extent  of  their  transactions.  In  consequence  of  this  repre- 
aentation,  leave  was  given  to  the  Company  to  add  itoo  millhru  to  their  capital  ^tock  by  creat- 
ing 20,000  new  shares;  but  as  these  shs^  sold  at  the  rate  of  173/.  each,  they  produced 
^400,000/.  In  1797,  the  Company  iftued  additional  bonds  to  the  extent  of  1,417,000/.; 
and,  notwithstanding  all  this,  Mr.  Dundas  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  1 3th  of 
March,  1799,  that  there  had  been  a  deficit  in  the  previous  year  of  1,319,000/. 

During  the  administration  of  the  Marquis  Wetlesley ,  which  began  in  1 797-9  and  terminated 
in  1805-6,  the  British  empire  in  India  was  aug^mented  by  the  conquest  of  Seringapatam  and 
the  whole  territories  of  Tippoo  Saib,  the  cession  of  largo  tracts  by  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  the 
capture  of  Delhi,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and  various  other  important  acquiai- 
tions;  ao  that  the  revenue,  which  had  amounted  to  8,059,000^  in  1797,  was  increased  to 
.15,403,000^  in  1805.  But  the  expenses  of  government,  and  the  interest  of  the  debt,  in- 
creased in  a  still  greater  proportion  than  the  revenue;  having  amounted,  in  1805,  to  17,- 
672,000^,  leaving  a  deficit  of  2,269,000/.  In  the  following  year  the  revenue  fell  off  nearly 
4,000,000/.,  while  the  expenses  continued  nearly  the  same.  And  there  was,  at  an  average, 
a  continued  excess  of  expenditura,  including  eommercial  charges^  and  a  contraction  of  fresh 
4)ebt,downto  1811-12. 

Notwithstanding  the  vaai  additions  made  to  their  territories,  the  Company's  commerce 
with  them  continued  to  be  very  inconsiderable.  During  the  5  years  ending  with  1811,  the 
«ixport8  to  India  by  ^he  Company^  exclusive  of  those  made  on  account  of  individuals  in  their 
ships,  were  as  mider: — 


1907  -  -  -    W2,41fl 

1866  ..  .    919,914 

iao»  -  -  -    8eO,l5S 


£ 

1810  ...    1,010,815 

1811  .  -  -    1,033,816 


St  least  tQ  the  merchaats  ettlier  of  this  couatry  or  of  iqaia.  Tbejr  have  been  tba  source  of  eoastant 
/tispute,  and  they  have  even  eotailed  a  heavy  expeaee  upon  the  Conpany  without  affording  to  the 
OttbUc  any  adequate  beoe&t  from  such  a  ■acrUlce.*'-</>iv«r»  piMuktd  *f  i&  /r  Omp,  ldl3,  p.  M.) 
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Th* 


Donof  the  Sjtan  codoif  tHth  1807-8,  fhe  flonHJ  ama^c  nipatto  icta  !■£» 
|)ffi«Mtna«ni,oid3r,«Dooirtedto30M96Z^Pflpv«^p«£J&^  hiJiM  Gom- 

^OFij^  tit  1919«  4tou  pu  $6.) 

The  Cooi|MBiy*0«ipqrto  indode  fhe  value  of  te  Biilvf  etorae  acol  fros  Oiot  BkitntD 
India.    Theffa^eiig^plojrediafhetndeioMfieffyi^CirtM^diiriaf  te 
ftom  UU}5Z,Mnd  their  bvnleB  firoM  86.671  to  4bMt  toML 

Per  flooie  jeu»  ^nenondj  to  the  tenniiMlioii  of  the  Cuipnij^e  chuiv  ia  1 8 IS^  te  eoo- 
«ietimi  had  been  gMniiy  grooad  emoBg  ell  ri— re^  that  die  tiade  to  the  Eaitiiaa  ( 
of  beiDi^  Tery  frntly  extended;  and  that  it  waa  ooMf  oariof  to  the  «vaal  of  4 
compdiuoo,  occawoned  bj  iu  baa^  sobiectod  to  a  mooopoij,  that  ii  waa  4 
ouch  fian««r  Bmito.  Veiy  great  cibrto  were,  eoBoeqneDthr,  aade  bj  the  inaawfoi  tiiiipf  aid 
cwuniencial  inlereato  to  have  tho  nonopoly  oet  aade,  and  thetiade  to  the  Eart  thrawn  opa. 
The  CofDpooy  Tigoroaoly  wiiind  there  prateBMono;  aad  bad  iatoretf  cnoogh  to  pvocnea 
prolcPDgatioo  of  the  privilege  of  eonjing  on  an  exchmre  tnde  toChina  to  the  18th  of  April, 
1$31,  wfthayeais'DOtieB;  the  goveniaieDt  of  IndiB  bebig  eontiiiiiod  in  tibcir  faandi  for  Iha 
flame  period*  Fottimalely,  botrevor,  the  tiado  to  ladia  irea opened,  under  certain  nwnHliniMi 
to  tho  poblie.  The  prinopal  of  these  eooAtiona  were,  that  private  iadSvidook  diotrfd  tnito, 
directly  onlj,  with  the  pwiidf  ndea  of  Calcatta,  Madrre,  and  Bombay,  aad  the  port  of  Ptareng; 
that  thoTearela  fitted  eot  by  then  should  not  be  raider  350  tons  bmdca;  and  thu  they 
flhonld  ahiCoin,  onlere  permitted  by  the  Company,  or  the  Boaad  of  Contnl,  from  ( 
in  tbo  coitying  trade  of  India,  or  in  the  twdo  brtwcan  India  and  China.  Andyetyini 
of  thorn  dttadvontag^i,  «ich  ia  the  energy  of  imfividnal  enteipiire  aa  compared  with 
fioiy,  that  the  pn^^at*  tradere  gmned  an  afanort  immediato  areembn^  over  the  Eart  India 
Company,  and  in  a  very  diort  time  more  than /re6ib(2  oar  tnde  with  India! 

In  the  Report  of  tho  committoe  of  the  UooM  of  Lords  on  the  fiweign  trade  of  the  cooBtiy* 
printed  in  May,  1831,  it  ia  atatod,  that  *<  the  greatly  inereaaed  conaamptioD  of  Britiah  goodi 
in  the  Eaat,  auice  the  commenccmeDt  at  the  froe  trade,  cannot  be  aeoomtod  fiir  by  the  d^ 
mand  of  European  reoidcnta,  the  number  of  whom  doea  not  materially  vary ;  and  it  *fP^n 
to  have  been  mocb  the  greateat  in  artadea  calcolated  for  the  general  naeof  the  nattvea.  That 
of  tbo  cotton  mano&ctarea  of  thia  ooootry  akme  iaataled,  ainoe  the  fine  opemngof  the  tniday 
to  have  been  augmented  from  four  to  Jive  iM  (it  ia  now  angmenled  from  fifty  to  wcty  fold)! 
The  value  of  the  merdiaDdiae  exportad  from  Great  Britain  to  India,  whi<»  amoonted,  a 
1814,  to  870,177i;  amounted,*  in  1818,  to  8,06V4l^;  and  ahhongfa  the  market  appean 
then  to  have  been  ao  &r  overatocfced  aa  to  occaaion  a  dimimition  of  neariy  one  iialf  in  the 
exporta  of  the  following  year,  that  dimimition  appeara  to  have  taken  plaoe  more  in  the  aiti> 
elM  intended  lor  tlie  eonaumption  of  BurDpiaBa  dian  of  nalivai ;  and  the  trade  ia  nowatated 
to  the  committee,  by  the  beat  informed  peraona,  to  be  reviving.  When  the  amoontof  popo- 
Uition,  and  the  extent  of  the  conntiy  over  which  the  eonaumption  of  there  artieiea  ia  apread, 
are  conaidered,  it  ia  obvioua  that  any  fiuility  which  can,  conoatently  with  tho  political  in* 
toreata  and  aecurity  of  tfie  Company'a  domini<ma,  be  given  to  the  private  trader,  for  the  dia- 
tribution  of  hia  exporta,  by  incfeaaing  the  number  of  porta  at  which  be  may  have  the  optkw 
of  touching  hi  pniauit  of  t  maiket,  cannot  fiul  to  piomoto  a  more  ready  and  extenaive  da- 


Beaidea  the  reatrainta  impoaad  by  the  act  of  1818,  on  the  proeeedinga  of  the  free  tradera.'f- 
they  frequently  experienced  very  great  lore  and  inoonvettience  fiom  tbs  commercial  qiecnla- 
ttona  of  the  Eaat  India  Company.  The  latter  have  had  eomniereial  reaidenfea,  with  lu^e  e»> 
tabliahmenli  of  aeivanta,  aome  erf*  them  intended  lor  coercive  pmpoaea,  atationed  in  all  thecna- 
Biderable  towna ;  and  the  Marquta  Wellealey  haa  atated, "  that  the  intimation  of  a  wiih  firom 
the  Company'a  resident  ia  alwaya  received  aa  a  command  by  the  native  mamtfactoren  ami 
producera.''  It  waa  obviooaly  impoaaibie  for  a  private  trader  to  come  fiiirly  into  competltioift 
with  perK>na  poareaaing  auch  authority,  and  who  were  often  inatrocted  to  make  their  park. 
chaaea  on  any  tenna.  Mr.  Tucker,  now  deputy  chairman  of  the  Company^  atatre^  in  hig 
naefttl  work  on  Indiau  finance,  that  the  Company'a  inveatmenUi  (porehaaea)  in  India  duTing 
the  laat  10  yeara  may  in  aome  inalanow  be  aaid  to  have  l>een  forced ;  meaning  by  thia,  that 
the  gooda  exported  by  them  from  India  have  aomedmea  been  compulaorily  obtained  from  tb« 
nativea,  and  aometimea  bought  at  a  higher  prioe  than  they  would  have  brought  in  a  market 
frequented  only  by  regular  merchanta*  But  the  truth  ia,  that  it  waa  not  in  the  nature  of 
thinga  that  the  Company'a  purohaaea  eonld  be  fairly  made ;  the  nativea  coiidd  not  deal  vrhh 
their  servanu  aa  tbey  would  have  dealt  with  private  iodividuala ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to 
auppOM  that  agents  authoriaed  to  buy  on  account  of  government,  and  to  draw  on  the  public 
treaaury  for  the  maana  of  payment,  should  generally  evince  the  prudence  and  diacretion  of  in. 
dividuala  directly  reaponsible  in  their  own  private  fortunes  for  their  tranaactSona.    The  inter* 


"  Thti  It  tbfl  aniottnt  of  tlie  Oom^ay*a  exports  oaly,  aad  the  sua  Is  aot  <falleaeeQmts»  see  jMist, 
t  Ttissfl  re»trft4n€»  w«ra  a  good  deal  modlAed  '-"--—»•  — 

.  raeomaiaadatiaa  ^  Mm  pomaduaa  gttoted  above. 


t  Ttissfl  re»trft4n€»  w«ra  a  motA  deal  nnodtAed  by  tlie  8  Q^o.  4.  e.  (0.,  puwed  bi  panaaacs  of  tito 
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fereiice  of  such  penoiis  would,  under  «ny  drcamstanoes,  have  rendered  the  East  India  trade 
peculiarly  hazardous.  But  their  influence  in  this  respect  was  materially  aggravated  by  the 
irregularity  of  their  appearances.  No  individual,  not  belonging  to  the  court  of  directors, 
could  foresee  whether  the  Company's  agents  would  be  in  the  market  at  all ;  or,  if  there,  to 
what  extent  they  would  either  purchase  or  sell.  So  capricious  were  their  proceedings,  that 
in  some  years  they  have  laid  out  700,000^  on  indigo,  while  in  others  they  have  not  laid  out 
a  single  shilling;  and  so  with  other  things.  A  fluctoating  demand  of  tins  sort  necessarily 
occasioned  greett  and  sudden  variations  of  price,  and  was  injnrious  alike  to  the  producers  and 
the  private  merchants.  Mr.  Maoheuie,  late  secretary  to  the  govemmeiit  of  Bengal,  set  the 
mischievons  influence  of  the  drcumstanoes  now  allnded  to  in  the  clearest  point  of  view,  in 
his  masterly  evidence  before  the  select  committee  of  1832  on  the  affiiirs  of  India;  and  be 
further  showed,  that  it  was  not  possible,  by  any  sort  of  contrivance,  to  obviate  the  incon- 
▼eniences  complained  of,  and  that  they  wouM  unavoidably  continue  till  the  Company  ceased 
to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  commeroeb 

But  besides  being  injurious  to  the  private  trader,  end  to  the  public  generally,  both  in  India 
and  England,  this  trade  Was  of  no  advantage  to  the  East  India  Company.  How,  indeed, 
could  it  be  otherwise?  A  company  that  maintained  armies  and  retailed  tea,  that  carried  a 
sword  in  the  one  hand  and  a  ledger  in  the  other,  was  a  contradiction ;  and,  had  she  traded 
with  success,  would  have  been  a  prodigy.  It  was  impossible  for  her  to  pay  that  attention 
to  details  that  is  indispensable  to  the  carrying  on  of  commerce  with  advantage.  She  may 
have  gained  something  by  her  monopoly  of  the  tea  trade,  though  even  that  is  very  question- 
able; but  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  she  has  lost  heavily  by  her  trade  to  India.* 
When*  therefore,  the  question  as  to  the  renewal  of  the  charter  came  to  be  discussed  in  1832 
and  1833,  the  Company  had  no  reasonable  objection  to  urge  against  their  being  deprived  of 
the  privilege  of  trading.  And  the  act  3  &  4  Will  4.  c  89.,  for  continuing  the  charter  till  1854, 
has  ierndnaUd  the  Company* a  eomntereial  character f  by  enacting,  that  the  Company's  trade 
to  China  is  to  cease  on  the  33d  of  April,  1834-f ,  and  that  the  Company  is,  as  soon  as  possi* 
hie  after  that  date,  to  dispose  of  their  stocks  on  hand,  and  close  their  commercial  business. 

We  congratulate  our  readers  on  this  consummation.  The  trade  to  India,  China,  and  the 
East  generally,  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  opened  to  free  and  unfettered  mercantile  enterprise. 
What  has  been  effected  since  the  opening  of  the  trade  to  India  in  1814,  notwithstanding  the 
many  drawbacks  under  which  it  has  laboured,  is  an  earnest  of  what  may  be  anticipated  from 
the  new  ammgementa.  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  found  that  the  commerce  between 
tiie  Eastern  and  Western  worids  is  as  yet  only  in  its  infiincy;  and  that  it  is  destined,  now 
that  the  incubus  of  monopoly  is  wholly  removed,  to  attain  to  a  magnitude  and  importance 
of  which  we  can  form  no  dennite  idea. 

IL  East  IiraiA  Covvast  (CovsTtTVTXoir  ov). 

Under  the  new  act,  the  functions  of  the  East  India  Company  ara  wholly  political.  She 
j8  to  continue  to  govern  India,  with  the  concurrence  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board 
of  Conuol,  neariy  on  the  plan  laid  down  in  Mr.  Pitt's  act,  till  the  30th  of  April,  1854.  All 
the  real  and  personal  property  belcmging  to  the  Company  on  the  23d  of  April,  1834,  is  vested 
in  the  Crown,  and  is  to  be  held  or  managed  b^  the  Company  in  trust  for  the  same,  subject 
pf  course  to  aU  claims,  debts,  contracts,  &c,  already  in  existence,  or  that  may  hereafter  be 
brought  into  existence  by  competent  authority.  The  Company's  debts  and  liabilities  are  all 
charged'  on  India.  The  dividend,  which  is  to  oontuiue  at  10^  per  cent.,  is  to  be  paid  in 
England  out  of  the  revenues  of  India;  and  provision  is  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  ee- 
turity  fund  for  its  discharge.  The  dividend  may  be  redeemed  by  parliament,  on  payment 
of  200/.  for  100/.  stock,  any  time  after  April,  1874 ;  but  it  is  provided,  in  the  event  of  the 
Company  being  deprived  of  the  government  of  India  in  1854,  that  they  may  claim  redemp* 
^n  of  the  dividend  any  time  thereafter  upon  3  years*  notice. — (3  dc  4  WiU.  4.  c  85.) 

Cimfnny**  SToffc— forms  a  capital  of  6,000,00(tf.,  Into  which  all  persons,  natives  or  fbrei^ners,  males 
or  feruAles,  bndiei  politic  or  corporate  (tbs  Oovernor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Eni^land  only  ex- 
cepTc(I),are  at  liberty  to  purchase,  without  limitation  of  amount.  Since  1793,  the  dividends  have 
beftM  lOi  per  cent.,  to  which  they  are  limited  by  the  late  act. 

Oeneral  Courts.— Thft  proprietors  In  generafcoiirt  assembled  are  empowered  to  enact  by-laws,  and 
in  other  respects  are  competent  to  the  complete  investigation,  refnlation,  and  control  of  every  branch 
of  the  C^onipany's  concerns ;  but,  for  the  more  prompt  despatch  of  business,  the  executive  detail  is 
vested  in  a  court  of  directors.  A  general  court  is  required  to  be  held  once  in  the  months  of  March, 
June,  September,  and  December,  In  each  year.  No  one  can  be  present  dt  a  general  court  nnlesr  pos* 
sensed  of  500/.  stock ;  nor  can  any  nerson  vote  upon  the  determination  of  any  question,  who  has  not 
tieen  in  possession  of  1,000^.  stock  for  the  preceding  12  months,  unless  such  stock  have  been  obtained 


*  It  is  needless  now  to  enter  upon  the  controversy  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Company *s  debt.— (See 
former  edition  of  this  work,  p.  SOi .)  It  is  probable  thai  those  who  contend  that  this  debt  is  whollf 
mtrihuf^hU  to  the  Company's  commercial  operations,  may  have  somewhat  exaggerated  their  injurious 
influence.  But  we  do  not  think  tliat  there  Is  any  room  (at  doubilna,  notwithstanding  the  enormoas 
prices  charged  on  tea,  that  for  these  many  ysara  past,  the  Gumpauy's  uade  has  been,  on  the  whole 
broductive  of  nothing  imt  loss.  ^  ^ 

t  For  the  new  regniaUoiis  as  to  the  CJUna  tiads,  see  Ciivvev. 
3  •  3 
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bv  beqnest  or  marrlafe.  Personi  pOBseflsed  of  1,0001.  stock  are  empowered  to  give  a  alngle  vote; 
3i000i.  are  a  qualiAcaiinn  fur  two  votes ;  6,0002.  far  three  votes ;  and  10,0002.  and  upwards  for  four 
votes.  There  were  2,003  proprietors  on  the  Company's  books  in  1825 ;  of  these  1,491  were  qnalified 
lo  give  Blnple  votes  ;  392,  two  votes ;  W,  three  votes  {  and  48,  foor  votes.  Upon  any  special  occasion, 
0  proprietors,  duly  qualified  by  the  puaseasion  of  l.OOOJ.  stock,  may,  by  a  requisition  in  writing  to  iiie 
court  of  directors,  call  a  general  court ;  which  the  directors  are  required  to  suounon  within  10  daya, 
or,  in  default,  the  proprietors  may  call  such  court  by  notice  Kffixed  upon  the  Royal  Excbaiijre.  In  all 
such  courts  the  questions  are  decided  by  a  majority  of  volcea  ;  In  case  of  an  equality.  Hie  determlna* 
tion  must  be  by  ibe  treasurer  drawing  a  lot.  Nine  proprietors  may,  by  a  requiailion  in  wrilinK»  de- 
mand a  ballot  upon  any  quesiion,  which  shall  not  be  uken  within  34  lioora  after  the  breaking  up  of 
the  peueral  court. 

Court  of  Direetor$.'^Th9  court  of  directors  la  eompoacd  off!  members,  choaon  tmm  among  the  pro- 
prietors, each  of  whom  must  be  peasesscd  of  2,0001.  atoek  >  nor  can  any  diroclor,  lifter  being  choaen, 
act  longer  than  while  he  coutinues  to  hold  slock.  Of  Ibesc,  o  are  chosen  on  the  second  Wednesday 
in  April  in  each  year,  to  serve  for  4  years,  in  the  room  of  6  who  have  completed  such  service.  Adgt 
an  interval  of  12  months,  thoce  who  had  gone  ont  by  rotation  are  eligible  to  be  re-elected  for  tbe  en- 
suing 4  years.  Formerly,  no  person  who  bad  been  in  the  Company's  civil  or  military  service  in  India 
was  eligible  to  be  elected  a  director  until  he  had  been  a  resident  in  England  9  years  aAer  quilting  the 
service:  but  this  condition  no  longer  exists ;  and  all  civil  or  military  Fcrvarts  of  the  Company  In 
India,  supposing  they  are  ofberwiae  eligible,  may  be  eliosen  directors  immediately  on  their  return  to 
England,  provided  they  have  no  unsettled  aceounts  with  the  Compaav  j  if  so,  they  are  ineligible  for 
S  years  after  their  return,  unless  their  accounts  be  sooner  seltled.— (3&  4  H'ill.  4.  c.  85.  ).  2H.)  Tim 
directors  choose  annnally,  from  amongst  ihemFelves,  a  chairman  and  a  deputy  chairman.  They  are 
required  by  by-laws  to  meet  once  in  every  week  at  least ;  but  the^  frequently  meet  eftener,  as  occn- 
aion  requires.  Not  lusn  than  13  can  form  a  court.  Their  deteroimaiiona  are  guided  by  a  majority  : 
in  case  of  an  eqnality,  the  question  must  be  rteciiled  by  the  drawing  of  a  lot  by  ihe  treasurer  ;  upon 
all  questions  of  importance,  the  sense  of  the  court  is  taken  by  ballot.  The  Company's  officers,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  receive  their  appointments  Immediately  from  the  court;  to  whom  they  are 
responsible  for  the  due  and  faithf^il  discharge  of  the  trust  reposed  in  .them.  The  patronage  ia,  naTer- 
theloss,  so  arranged,  as  that  each  member  of  the  court  separately  participates  therein. 

Secret  CotHiHittee.^Tbe  principal  powers  of  Ihe  court  of  directors  are  vested  in  a  secret  eommittee, 
forming  a  sort  of  cabinet  or  privy  conncil.  All  communications  of  a  confidential  or  delicate  nature 
between  the  Board  of  Control  and  the  C>>mtmnv  are  submitted,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  to  tha 
consiiierntion  of  this  committee  ;  and  the  dlreetions  of  ihe  Board,  as  to  political  affairs,  may  be  irana- 
miited  direct  to  India,  through  the  committee,  without  being  teen  by  the  other  directora.  Tbe  secret 
committee  ia  appointed  by  the  conn  of  directora,  and  Us  membera  are  sworn  to  aecreay. 

lit.  East  IxDiKfl   (Stats  or  Socistt  iir,  6itowiR»  Demard  ron  Bugush  Goods, 

TbADX,   CoLOSriSATIOXy   ETC.). 

1.  Distinction  of  Castea  in  India.  Inaccuracy  oftke  Rejfrt$entatiitiu  aaiothe  Jnkaini' 
ants  being  unalterahly  attached  to  ancient  Ctt^onu  and  Fraetieet.^'We  have  taken  ooe»> 
8ion,in  the  preceding  akdch  of  the  history  of  tbe  East  India  Company,  repeatedty  to  notice 
the  small  extent  of  the  trade  carried  on  by  ila  agency.  It  baa  been  contended,  however,  that 
this  is  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  deadening  influence  of  monopoly,  but  to  the  peculiar  state 
of  the  people  of  India.  A  notion  baa  long  been  prevalent  in  this  quarter  of  the  wofid,  that 
the  Hindoos  are  a  race  unsusceptible  of  change  or  improvement  of  any  sort;  that  every  roan 
is  brought  up  to  the  profession  of  his  father,  aiMl  can  engage  in  none  else;  and  that,  owing 
to  the  simplicity  and  unalterableness  of  their  habits,  they  never  can  be  consnmers,  at  least  to 
any  considerable  extent,  of  foreign  commodities.  <*  What  is  now  in  India,  has  always  been 
there,  and  ia  likely  still  to  continue.*' — {Robertson* a  Disquiaitian,  p.  802.)  The  Hindooe 
of  this  day  are  said  to  be  the  same  as  the  Hindoos  of  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great  The 
description  of  them  given  by  Arrbn  has  has  been  quoted  as  applying  to  their  actual  aito*- 
tion.  It  is  affirmed  that  they  have  neither  improved  nor  retrograded;  and  we  are  referred  lo 
India  as  to  a  country  in  which  the  institutions  and  manners  that  prevailed  S,000  yean  age 
may  still  he  found  in  their  pristine  purity !  The  President  de  Goguet  lays  it  down  distinptly, 
in  his  learned  and  invalnable  work  on  the  origin  of  laws,  arte,  and  sciences,  that  ill  cndla 
'*  every  trade  is  confined  to  a  particular  caste,  and  can  be  exercised  only  by  those  whose 
parents  professed  it.** — {Origin  of  Laws,  ^-c  Eng.  trans,  vol.  iii.  p.  84.)  Dr.  Robertson 
says,  that  "the  station  of  every  Hindoo  is  unalterably  fixed ;  his  destiny  is  irrevocable ;  and 
the  walk  of  life  is  marked  out,  from  which  he  must  never  deviate** — {disquisition  on  Indta^ 
p.  199.)  The  same  opinions  are  maintained  by  later  authorities.  Dr.  Tennant  says,  that 
"  the  whole  Indian  community  is  divided  into  4  great  classes;  and  each  daas  ia  etaticmed 
between  certain  walb  of  separation,  which  are  impassable  by  the  purest  virtue,  and  vototX 
conspicuous  merit.** — (Quoted  by  Mr,  Rickanl%  p.  6.)  This  unalterable  destiny  of  indi- 
viduals has  been  repealedly  assumed  in  the  dc^atches  and  official  papers  put  foAi.  by  the  ^ 
Bast  India  Company ;  and  has  boen  referred  to  on  all  occasions  by  them  and  their  aervant% 
as  a  proof  that  the  depressed  and  miserable  condition  oi  the  natives  b  not  owing  to  mi^ 
government,  or  to  the  weight  of  the  burdens  laid  upon  them;  and  that  it  is  in  vain  to  think v 
of  materially  improving  their  condition,  or  of  making  them  acquainted  with  new  arts,  or 
giving  them  new  habits,  so  long  as  the  institution  of  castes,  and  the  prejudices  to  which  it 
ban  given  rise,  preserve  their  ascendancy  imimpaired. 

But  notwithstanding  the  universal  currency  which  the  opinions  now  referred  to  have 
obtained,  and  tbe  high  authority  by  which  they  are  supported,  they  are,  in  all  the  ooal 
essential  respects,  entirely  without  foundation !  The  books  and  codee  of  the  Hindooe  diem- 
aelvcs,  and  the  minuto  and  careful  observations  that  have  recently  been  made  on  Indian 
society,  have  shown  that  the  influence  ascribed  lo  the  UBtatution  o^  castes  by  tbe  anciwt% 
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and  by  tlie  mora  early  modern  travelleri,  has  been  prodigiously  exaggerated.  In  the  first 
part  of  his  excellent  work  on  India,  Mr.  Rickards  has  established,  partly  by  references  to  the 
authoritative  books  of  the  Hindoos,  and  partly  by  his  own  observations,  and  those  of  Mr. 
Colebiook,  Dr.  Heber,  and  other  high  autWittes,  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Hindoo  popu* 
lation  may,  and,  in  faot,  does  engage  in  all  sorts  of  employments.  Mr.  Rickards  has  further 
ahown,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  structure  of  Indian  society  to  oppose  any  serious  obstacle 
to  the  introduction  of  new  iarts,  or  the  spread  of  improvement;  and  that  the  causes  of  the 
poverty  and  misety  of  the  peeple  must  be  sought  for  in  other  circunwAanees  than  the  insdtu- 
tkm  of  castas,  and  the  nature  of  Hindoo  sapentltieiL 

The  early  division  of  the  popnlation  into  the  4  great  classes  of  priests  (Brahmins),  soldiers 
(Cshatrfas)i  husbandmen  and  artificers  (Vaisyas),  and  slaves  (Qudras),  was  mainteined 
only  for  a- very  short  period.  The  Hindoo  traditions  nscord  that  a  partial  intermixture  of  these 
claasea  look  place  at  a  very  rt^ota  epoch;  and  tbe  mixed  brood  thence  arising  were  divided 
into  a  vB$t  variety  of  new  tribM,  or  eastea,  lo  whom,  speaking  geoefally,  no  employments 
Mttforhiddea. 

*«The  employments,"  aajrs  Mr.  Elckardt,  **aHowed  to  these  mixed  and  impura  easies,  may  be  said 
to  b«  every  descripiion  of  handicraft,  and  occupation,  for  which  tba  wants  of  huinap  society  have 
created  a  a>Mnand.  Thoueh  maoy  seeui  to  take  their  naioes  from  Uieir  ordinary  trade  or  proftissinn, 
and  lotne  have  diitie*  assigned  them  too  low,  and  dis}n>stlng,  for  any  others  to  perform,  but  (Yoiu  the 
direst  neccdsity  i  yet  no  employoient,  generally  spealdng,  is  foriridden  to  the  mixed  and  impure 
tribes,  excepting  three  of  tha  prescribed  duties  of  the  saeerdotai  cla.-is ;  viz.  teaching  tiie  f^edast 
officiating  at  a  SIC  ri  rice,  and  receiving  presents  fVom  a  pure-banded  giver;  which  three  are  exclu* 
Sively  Bnkmiuual.** 

Mr.  Colebrooky  who  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  one  of  the  very  highest  author!- 
|iea,  as  to  all  that  respects  Indian  aflOiirs,  has  a  paper  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Anatle  Re- 
uaarchea,  on  the  subject  of  castes.  In  this  paper,  Mr.  Colebrook  states  that  the  Jalimalat  a 
Hindoo  work,  enumerates  foriy-tujo  mixed  classes  springing  from  the  intercourse  of  a  man 
of  inferior  class  with  a  woman  of  a  superior  class,  or  in  the  inverte  order  of  the  clashes.  Now, 
if  we  add  to  these  the  number  that  must  have  sprung  from  intermixture  in  the  direct  order 
of  the  classes,  and  the  hosts  further  arising  from  the  continued  Intermixture  of  the  mixed 
tribes  amongst  themselves,  we  shaU  not  certainly  be  dispofsed  to  dissent  from  Mr.  Colebrook's 
tonclusion,  "  that  tho  subdivisions  of  these  classes  have  further  multiplied  distinctions  to  an 
endless  variety,^ 

Mr.  Colebtoqk  has  given  the  following  distinct  and  accurate  account  of  the  professions 
and  employments  of  the  several  classes  at  the  present  day.  It  farms  a  curious  commentary 
on  the  "irrevocable  destiuy"  of  Dr.  Robertson,  and  the  "impassable  walls"  of  Dr.  Tennant 

"«▲  ^rnAsMw,  anabla  to  subsist  by  his  dutks,  may  live  by  the  duty  of  a  soldier ;  if  he  cannot  get  a 
■ubsisience  by  ehher  of  these  employments,  he  may  apply  to  till.iffe  and  attendance  on  caiile,  or  gain 
a  competence  by  traffic,  avoiding  certain  commodltief .  A  Cekatrifa  in  distrsss,  may  subsist  by  all 
ttese  means ;  but  lie  must  hot  have  recourse  to  the  highest  functions.  In  seasons  of  distress,  a  fur- 
ther latitude  is  given.  The  practice  of  medicine,  and  other  learned  professions,  painting,  and  other 
arts,  work  for  wages,  menial  nervtce,  alms,  and  usury,  are  among  the  modes  of  subsistence  allowed 
both  to  the  Brakmnn  and  Cekatrya.  A  Vai$ya^  unable  to  subsist  by  his  own  duties,  may  descend  to 
the  servile  acts  of  a  Sudm :  and  a  SHdra,  not  finding  e^oplryment  by  waiting  on  men  of  the  higher 
classes,  may  subs ist  by  handicraOs ;  principally  following. those  mechanical  openuions,  as  Joinery 
and  masonry,  and  practical  arts,  as  painting  and  writing,  by  which  he  may  serve  men  of  superior 
classes ;  and  although  a  man  of  a  lower  cHss  is  tn  general  restricted  f^om  the  acu  of  a  higher  class, 
the  Sudra  Is  expressly  permitted  lo  become  a  trader,  or  a  buabsndjnan. 

,  **  Besides  the  particular  occupation  assigned  to  each  of  the  mixed  classes,  they  have  the  alterna- 
tlve  of  following  that  profession,  which  regularly  belongs  to  the  class  from  which  they  derive  their 
origin  oh  the  mother's  side  j  those  at  least  have  such  an  option,  who  are  horn  in  the  direct  order  of 
Uie  classes.  T%9  mixed  elasMU  an  al$»  jMrmittei  t^  gnb$iU  by  snif  of  tk§  iutits  vf  a  Sudra,  that  is,  bp 
ptenial  serviee,  by  kandierafu,  bg  commeree.  and  a^ricvhure.    Hence  it  appears,  THAT  almost  every 

OCCUPATIOIV,  tnoUOH  KEOITLARLY  IT  BE  THE  PAOKESSrOlf  OP  A  PARTICfLAS  GULSS,  IS  OPEN  TO  MOST 

OTHEK  cLASsas )  and  that  the  limitations,  fhr  from  being  rigorous,  do  in  fact  reserve  only  the  pecu- 
liar profession  ot  the  Brakwtan,  whieh  consists  ia  teaching  the  Fsdo,  and  officiaUng  at  religious  cere- 
monies.'* 

«  We  have  t 
Ing  aathority  t 
fifiitr  castes  ;' 

separation/ -         .     .        .  ^      ^     . 

at  the  time  when  the  Dkerma  Sastra  was  coMiposed,  which  Sir  William  Jones  computes  to  be  ahout 
gttt  years  B.  C. }  for  the  mixed  classes  are  specified  In  this  work,  and  it  also  refers,  in  many  places,  to 
past  times,  and  to  events  which  a  course  of  lime  only  could  have  brought  about.  The  origm  of  the 
Inlennlxlure  is  therefore  lost  In  the  remotest  aad  obscurest  antiquity  ;  and  having  been  earned  on 
through  a  long  course  of  ages,  a  heterogeneous  mass  is  every  where  pr<»8ented  to  us,  tn  these  latter 

,  tioies,  without  a  single  example  in  any  particular  srato,  or  Itingditm,  or  separate  portion  of  tho  Hiii- 
doo  community,  of  that  quadruple  division  of  castes,  which  has  been  so  confidently  insisted  upon. 

•*I  have  myself  seen  carpenters  of  Ave  or  six  different  castes,  and  as  many  different  bricklayers 
employed  on  the  same  building.  The  same  diversity  of  castes  may  be  observed  among  the  craAs* 
men  in  dockyards,  and  aU  other  great  works ;  and  those,  who  have  resided  for  aifv  time  in  the  prio 
eipal  commercial  cities  of  India,  must  be  sensible,  thai  every  increasing  demand  for  labour,  in  all  Up 
different  branches  and  varieties  of  old  anl  new  arts,  has  been  speedily  and  effectually  supplied,  ir. 
npite  of  the  tremendous  institution  of  ttistest  which  we  are  taught  to  believe  Idrms  so  impassable  ac 
obstruction  to  the  advancement  of  Indian  industry." 

t 

2.  Grmjohig  Demand  fur  English  Goods.^Ji  is  difficult  %>  suppose  that  the  directors  of 
the  East  India  Company  dMold  not  have  been  early  aware  of  tlie  fallacy  of  the  opinions  m 
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to  the  fixedoew  of  Indian  habits.  80  &r,  however,  as  we  know,  they  have  not,  in  fSbia  la* 
atance,  evinced  any  acquaintance  with  the  discoveries  of  their  servants.  On  the  cootmrj,  in 
all  the  discussions  that  took  place  with  respect  to  the  opening  of  the  trade  in  1814,  the  Conn 
pany  invariably  contended  that  no  increase  of  trade  to  India  could  be  expected.  In  a  letter 
of  the  chainnan  and  deputy  chairman  to  the  Right  Honourable  Robert  Dundas,  dated  ISltfa 
of  January,  1809,  it  is  stated,  that  the  small  demand  for  ibreign  oemmodtties  in  India  **f9^ 
suits  from  the  nature  of  the  Indian  people^  their  dimate,  and  their  uaagei^  The  artadea  c# 
first  necessity  their  own  country  furaishea  mofrs  abundantly  and  mora  cheaply  ttisn  it  i« 
possible  for  Europe  to  supply  them.  The  Isibour  of  the  great  body  nf  the  eonuMrn  peepb 
only  enables  them  to  subsist  on  rioe«  and  to  wear  a  ^gfat  eovering  of  cotton  dotb ;  thc^, 
therefore,  can  purchase  none  of  the  mtpeFflmMea  toe  qfir  Ihenu  The  comparatively  few,  m 
better  ciroumstaneea,  restricted,  like  the  rest,  by  numerous  vdigioua  and  dvil  custoBBa,  of 
which  all  are  remarkably  tenacious,  £nd  few  of  our  commodities  to  their  taate ;  and  their 
dimate,  so  disimilar  to  ours,  renders  many  of  them  unsultaMe  to  dwir  use;  so  that  a  com* 
merce  between  them  and  us  cannot  proceed  far  upon  the  prindple  of  supplying  BMortual  wanl& 
Hence,  except  woollens,  in  every  limited  degree,  for  mantleg  in  the  cold  seaaon,  and  raetds, 
on  a  scale  also  very  limited,  to  be  worked  up  by  thdr  own  artisans  for  the  few  utensils  they 
need,  hardly  any  of  our  staple  commodities  nnd  a  vent  among  the  Indians;  the  other  exports 
which  Europe  sends  io  India  bemg  chiefly  consumed  by  the  European  population  there,  and 
some  of  the  dcsoendants  of  the  early  Portuguese  settlers,  all  of  whom,  taken  ccrflectivelv,  fenn 
but  a  small  body,  in  view  to  any  question  of  national  commerce." — (Papen  puhUmed  by 
authmity  of  the  East  India  Company^  1813,  p.  3U) 

The  volume  from  which  we  have  made  this  extract  contains  a  variety  of  passages  to  the 
same  efiecL  80  confident,  indeed,  were  the  Company  that  they  had  carried  Uie  trade  to 
India  to  the  utmost  extent  of  which  it  was  capable,  that  it  is  expressly  stated,  in  reaolutiona 
passed  in  a  general  court  hdd  at  Uie  India  House,  on  the  26th  of  January,  1813,  *<  that  no 
large  or  sodden  addiUon  can  be  made  to  the  amount  of  British  exports  to  India  or  China  ;** 
tliat  the  Company  had  suffered  a  loss  in  attempting  to  extend  this  branch  of  their  trade ; 
that  the  warehouses  at  home  were  glutted  with  Indian  commodities  for  which  there  was  no 
demand ;  and  that  to  open  the  outports  to  the  trade  would  be  no  other  than  "  a  ruinous 
transfer  of  it  into  new  channels,  to  the  destruction  of  immense  and  oostfy  establishments,  and 
the  beggary  of  many  thousands  of  industrious  individuals." 

Lodiily,  however,  these  representations  were  unable  to  prevent  the  opening  of  the  Mda, 
and  the  result  has  sufficiently  demonstrated  their  fallacy.  The  enterprise  and  exertion  of 
individuals  has  vastly  increased  our  exports  to  India — to  that  very  country  which  the  Com- 
pany had  so  confidently  pronounced  was,  and  would  neoeasarily  continue  to  be,  ineapable 
of  affording  any  additional  outlet  ibr  our  peculiar  products !  ' 

The  commerdd  accounts  for  1812  and  1818  were  unfortunately  destroyed  by  the  finit 
the  Custom-house.  The  trade  to  India  was  opened  on  the  10th  of  April,  1814;  and  in 
that  year  the  declared  or  real  value  of  tiie  products  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  the  conn- 
tries  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Gtood  Hope,  excepting  China,  by  the  East  India  Company, 
was  826,558^1,  and  by  the  private  traders,  1,048, 132A  In  1 8 1 7,  the  Company's  exports  had 
declined  to  638,382£,  while  those  of  the  private  traders  had  Increased  to  3,750,833t ;  and 
in  1828,  the  former  had  sunk  to  only  488,601/.,  while  the  latter  had  increased  to  S,979,07SiL, 
bemg  more  than  double  the  total  exports  to  India,  as  well  by  the  Company  as  by  private 
traders,  in  1814! 

The  Company  have  stated,  and  no  doubt  truly,  that  they  have  lost  a  very  large  sum  in 
attempting  to  extend  tbe  demand  for  British  woollens  in  India  and  China,  which,  notwith^ 
standing,  continues  rery  limited.  But  in  their  eflforts  to  fetoe  the  sale  of  woollena,  they 
seem  to  have  entirely  forgotten  that  we  had  attained  to  great  exeelleney  in  the  manufectnre 
of  cotton  stnfls^the  artide  prindpally  made  use  of  as  dotbing  in  Hindostan ;  and  that,  not- 
withstanding the  cheapness  of  lidwur  in  India,  the  advantage  we  derived  60m  our  anperior 
machinery  might  enable  us  to  vSHkr  cotton  stoflb  to  the  natives  at  a  tower  price  than  they 
could  afibrd  to  manufacture  them  for.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  trade  been  opened  to 
private  adventuren,  than  this  channel  of  enterprise  was  explored ;  and  the  lesuU  bis  been, 
that,  instead  of  bringing  cottons  from  India  to  England,  the  former  has  become  one  of  the 
best  and  most  extensive  markets  for  the  cottons  of  the  latter.  We  question^  indeed,  whether, 
in  the  whole  history  of  commerce,  another  equally  striking  example  can  be  produoad  of  the 
powerful  influence  of  competition  in  opening  new  and  almost  boundless  fidds  for  the  auo- 
eessfal  prosecution  of  eommercial  enterprise. 

In  1814,  the  first  year  of  the  free  trade  to  India,  tfie  exports  of  cotton  amomited  to 
817,000  yards,  of  which  only  about  170,000  yards,  valued  at  17,778/!^  were  exported  by 
the  Company !    The  progress  of  the  trade  will  be  seen  in  the  following  statement  >- 
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Aeeoant  ppecUyinr  the  Qnantitfet  of  the  printed  and  pluln  Cotton  StufTa,  the  declared  Value  of  all 
Sorte  of  manufactured  Cotton  Goods,  the  QuanlUy  of  Coiton  Twiet  or  Yarn,  and  the  declared 
Value  of  the  same,  exported  ftom  the  United  Kingdom,  to  aU  Parte  of  the  Eaet,  except  China,  each 
Year  from  1814.  *         "^  * 


Cotton  Mmofaetuna. 

CoUDDTwirt.                        1 

Tmm. 

FrteM. 

Phia. 

DoehmdVtlae.* 

Twiat. 

DeckndValoa. 

Arrif. 

Tori*. 

£. 

Lbi. 

L. 

1814 

OM,800 

213,408 

.  100,480 

8 

7 

1815 

860,077 

480,300 

143,410 

1610 

091,147 

714,011 

100.534 

034 

100 

1817 

3,8.18,703 

3,468/04 

433,814 

3,704 

509 

1818 

9,327.005 

4,614,381 

700,803 

1,861 

455 

1810 

3,7ia,eoi 

3,414,000 

461,908 

971 

138 

1890 

7,500,000 

0.484,350 

834.118 

934 

34 

1821 

0,715.374 

0,483.393 

1.084.440 

ijB&S 

805 

1833 

0,039,204 

11,713.030 

1.145.057 

93,300 

2,335 

1823 

0,431,700 

13,M7,717 

1.128,468 

131.500 

16,993 

1834 

9,611,880 

14,858,515 

1,113.477 

M5,S50 

13,CM1 

1B9S 

8,836,715 

14,301,490 

1,036,871 

383,360 

35,345 

1890 

0,750.070 

15,348,781 

094,010 

018,587 

100,804 

1837 

14,904,704 

S-?''2^ 

1,014,517 

8,063,668 

374,003 

1«8 

13,410,230 

80,411,857 

1,631,560 

4,558,185 

888,888 

1838 

11,215.748 

82,893,031 

1,458,404 

3,037.476 

900.553 

1830 

13,505,074 

48,481,160 

1,760,553 

4,080,570 

834,055 

1831 

14,500,583 

85,013,058 

1,410,905 

0,5'n,853 

483,763 

1833 

18,891,650 

89,376,511 

1,681,308 

4,305,437 

300,710 

The  Eaet  India  Company  contributed  nothfnf  whatever  to  thk  extraordinary  increaee  of  the  cot- 
Con  trade ;  thefr  exports  not  hovinf  heen  so  iarf  e  in  any  one  year  as  in  1814,  when  they  only  amounted 
V>  the  incoDsideraUe  sum  already  mentioned. 

Tbe  demand  lor  wvenl  other  articles  of  Bridah  majiu&cttire  has  recently  increased; 
^oufl^  not  in  the  same  unprecedented  manner  as  cotton,  with  considerable  rapidity.  Not^ 
Withstanding  all  that  has  been  said  lis  to  the  immutabilify  of  Hindoo  habits,  the  fact  is  not  to 
be  denied,  that  a  taste  for  Eorepean  products  and  customs  is  rapidly  E|)reading  itself  over 
India.  And  the  fair  presumption  is,  that  it  will  continue  to  gain  ground  according  as  edu- 
cation is  more  diffused,  and  as  the  natives  become  better  acquainted  with  our  language,  arts, 
tnd  babits.  The  aathenticity  of  Dr.  Heber's  statements  cannot  be  called  in  question ;  and 
there  are  many  passages  in  different  paru  of  his  Journal  that  might  be  quoted  in  corrobom- 
lion  of  what  has  now  been  stated.  Oixr  limits,  however,  will  only  pennit  us  to  make  a  veiy 
ftw  extracts. 

**  Nor  have  the  relifloav  pr^JuiHeea,  and  the  onchaaf eableness  of  the  Hindoo  habits,  been  leas 
exanrerated.  Some  of  the  beet  informed  of  their  nation,  with  whom  1  h&^e  conversed,  assure  me, 
that  half  their  most  remarkable  custome  of  civil  and  domestic  life  are  borrowed  from  their  Moham- 
tfiedan  conquerors  ;  and  at  prmiU  there  U  an  ohsious  and  increasing  disposition  to  iMttate  the  English 
fa  nery  thing^  which  has  already  led  to  very  remarkable  changes,  and  will,  probably,  to  still  more 
Important.  The  wealthy  natives  now  all  aHeet  to  have  their  houses  decorated  with  Corhithian  pil- 
lars, and  filled  with  English  fsrniture ;  they  drive  the  best  horses  and  the  most  dashing  carriages  in 
Catcntta ;  many  of  them  speak  Bnalish  fluently ,  and  are  tolerably  read  in  English  literature :  and 
the  children  of  one  of  our  friends  1  saw  one  day  dressed  in  jackets  and  trowsisrs,  with  round  hats, 
shoes,  and  stockings.  In  the  Bengalee  newspapers,  of  which  there  are  two  or  three,  politics  are  can- 
vassed with  a  bias,  as  I  am  told,  inclined  to  Whlggism ;  and  one  of  their  leading  men  gave  a  great 
dinner,  not  long  since,  in  honbur  of  the  Spanish  revolution :  among  the  lower  orders  the  same  feel- 
loff  shows  itself  more  beneficially  ia  a  growing  neglect  of  taste.**— <Vol.  11.  p.  306.) 

^  To  say  that  the  Hindoos  or  MuBsulmans  are  deficient  in  any  essential  feature  of  a  civilised  peo- 
ple, is  an  assertion  wliich  I  can  scarcely  suppose  to  be  made  by  any  who  have  lived  with  them ;  their 
manners  are  at  least  as  pleasing  and  coarteoue  as  those  In  the  corresponding  stations  of  life  among 
ourselves ;  ilielr  houses  are  larger,  and,  according  to  their  wants  and  climate,  to  the  full  as  conveni- 
•Rt  as  oore ;  their  architecture  m  at  least  as  elegant ;  nor  is  it  true  that  id  the  mechanic  arts  they  are 
tnferier  to  the  general  run  of  European  nations.  Where  they  Mi  short  of  us,  (which  ia  ehieflv  in 
ain'icuUural  implements,  and  the  mechanics  of  common  life,)  they  are  not,  so  far  as  I  have  under- 
stood of  Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  eurpassed  in  any  degree  by  the  people  of  those  countries. 
Their  goldsmiths  and  weavers  produce  as  beautiful  tdbtica  as  our  own ;  and  it  Is  so  far  from  true 
that  they  are  obstinately  wedded  to  their  old  patterns,  that  they  show  an  anxiety  to  imitate  our 
models,  and  do  imitate  them  very  snccessftilly.  The  ships  built  by  native  artists  at  Bombay  are  no- 
toriously as  good  as  aay  which  sail  fVom  London  or  Liverpool.  The  carriages  and  glga  which  they 
supply  at  Calcaita  are  as  handsome,  though  not  as  durable,  as  those  of  Long  Acre.  In  the  little 
town  of  Monghyr,  SOO  isHee  from  Calcutta,  I  had  pistols,  double-barrelled  guns,  and  dUferent  piecea 
of  cabinet  work,  brought  down  to  my  boat  for  sale,  which  ia  outward  fnrm  (for  I  know  no  further) 
nobody  but  perhaps  Mr.  >-'-—>-  could  detect  to  be  of  Hindoo  origin ;  and  at  Delhi,  in  the  shop  of  a 
wealthy  native  Jeweller,  1  found  brooches,  ear-rings,  snuff-boxes,  Ac.  of  the  latest  models  (so  far  as 
I  am  a  judge),  and  ornamented  with  French  devices  and  mottos."-^VoL  U.  p.  342.) 

As  Bishop  Heber  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  India,  he  found  the  same  taste  as  in  Cal- 
'CBtta,  Ibr  European  lurticies  and  for  luxuries,  to  prevail  every  where  among  the  natives.  Of 
Benares,  he  writes  as  iolluws  :— 

**  But  what  surprised  me  still  more,  as  1  penetrated  further  Into  it,  were  the  large,  lofty,  and  hand- 
some dweiUng-hottses,  the  beauty  and  apparent  richness  of  the  floods  exposed  in  the  bazaars,  and 
the  evident  hum  of  business.  Benares  is  In  fVict  a  very  industrious  and  wealilw,  as  well  as  a  veiy 
ikioly  city.  It  is  the  grsai  mart  where  the  shawls  of  the  nwth,  the  di'^monds  of  the  south,  and  the 
jDuslins  of  Dacca  and  the  eastern  provinces  centre }  and  it  has  very  considerable  sUk,  cotton,  and 
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tne  woollen  manafaetories  of  iu  own  ;  while  Englisb  hardware,  sword*,  •hields,  and  spean,  tnm 
Lnekaow  and  Monf hfr^^nd  those  Ettrtpe^n  IttxMrie*  and  elegenne*  vktck  are  daily  hecmmhtg  «i«rc  f0^ 
fuUr  in,  India,  cirrnlate  from  heitce  throurh  Bundlecund,  Gorrvckpoor,  Nepaol,  and  other  tractt 
wbkh  are  reoHJvad  from  the  main  artery  of  the  Ganges.'*— <Vol.  L  p  9o^.} 


Proceeding  still  further  intn  the  interior  of  Che  country,  and  when  at  NnaMerabad,  < 
above  1,000  miles  from  Calcutta,  the  iHcbop  continues  his  Jonnial  in  the  same  stnin ;  tiz. 

**  Europ«f8n  8rticl«>s  are,  at  Nuf^eprabad,*  ai  mifht  be  eipe<rted,  Terydear ;  the  ftiops  are  k^pt  by  a 
Greek  and  two  rari*cci3  from  Bombay :  they  had  in  their  list  all  the  nsoal  items  of  a  C^alrvita  wars* 
hou»e.  Eitfslish  cotton  cloths,  both  white  aad  printed,  are  to  be  net  with  comoionly  in  wear  among 
the  people  of  the  country,  and  oiay,  1  learned  to  my  surprise,  be  bmifht  be«l  and  cb<^pest,  as  well  as 
all  kindsof  hardware,  crockery,  writ inf -desks,  Jcc,  at  Palle,  a  lars e  town  and  evlebrated  mart  in 
Marwar,  on  the  cdpe  of  the  desert,  peverai  days' jouriMy  west  of  Joiidpoor,  where,  till  rery  laiely* 
no  European  was  known  to  have  penettated."— (Vol.  U.  p.  30.) 

As  to  the  cbarscter  of  the  Hindoos,  their  ca|>acity,  and  erea  anxioaa  desiie  for  improve- 
ment, the  bishop's  testimony  is  equally  dear  and  decided ;  and  as  this  is  a  point  of  pre-eaifr* 
nent  importance,  the  nsuler's  attention  is  requested  to  the  following  statonents : — 

**  In  the  schools  which  hare  been  lately  established  in  thk  part  of  the  empire,  of  which  there  are 
at  present  9  established  by  the  Church  Uiasionarv,  and  11  by  the  Christian  Knowledge  Societies, 
some  very  unexpc*cted  facts  have  occurred.  As  all  direct  atfempta  to  convert  the  children  sre  dls- 
claim4>d,  the  parents  send  them  witboat  ecmple.  But  H  b  no  lees  strange  than  true,  that  there  is  no 
fll»jection  made  to  the  use  of  the  Old  and  hfcw  Testament  as  a  class-book  ;  that  so  long  as  lbs 
teachers  do  not  urge  them  to  eat  what  will  make  them  lose  thch'  caste,  or  to  be  baptised,  or  to  curse 
their  country's  gods,  they  readily  consent  to  every  thing  else :  and  not  on)y  Massulmans,  but  Ifoah-* 
rolnq,  stand*  by  with  perfect  coolness,  and  listen  sometimes  with  apparent  interest  and  pleasuret 
while  the  achoUtra,  by  the  road  side,  ate  reading  tbe  stories  of  the  creation  and  of  Jesus  Christ.'*— 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  ago.) 

**  llearing  all  I  had  beard  of  Ihs  prejudlcss  of  the  Hindoos  and  Bfossolmans,  I  certaialv  did  not  at 
all  expect  to  find  thnt  the  common  people  would,  not  only  withoat  ol^ection,  but  with  the  greatest 
thankfulness,  send  tbeir  children  to  schools  on  BeH's  system;  and  they  seem  to  be  fully  sensible  of* 
the  advantages  conferred  by  writing,  aritha>etic,  and,  above  all,  by  a  knowledge  of  English.  There 
are  now  in  Calcutta,  ard  tbe  surrounding  villages,  90  boys*  schoou^  ooBtaiaing  60  to  ISOesck;  and 
23  girls',  each  of  25  or  30."— (Vol  W.  p.  300.) 

"  In  the  same  holy  ctty  (Benares)  1  visited  another  college,  fbnnded  lately  by  a  wealthv  Hhtdoo 
banker,  and  intrusted  by  him  to  the  management  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  in  WBicb,  be- 
sides a  grammatiral  knowledge  of  the  Hindoostanee  language,  as  well  as  Persian  and  Aiabis,  tha 
senior  boys  could  pass  a  good  examination  in  ^glish  grammar,  in  Humeri  History  of  England, 
Joyce's  Bcientillc  Dialogues,  the  use  of  the  globes,  aad  the  principal  fkcts  and  moral  precepts  of  the 
Gospel ;  most  of  them  writing  b«»autiniliy  in  the  Peritian,  and  very  tolerably  In  the  Bngliah  ebarae^ 
tcr,  and  excelling  rooit  boyi  I  have  met  with  In  tbe  aeeuracy  and  readiassi  of  lUelr  ariihinstie."— 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  SffH.) 

"The  different  nattons  which  I  have  seen  ia  India,  (for  it  b  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  all 
India  is  peopled  by  a  single  race,  or  that  there  is  not  as  great  a  disparity  between  the  inhalrttaats  at 
Gtuernt,  Bengal,  the  Dooab,  and  the  Deecan.  both  in  language,  manners,  and  pbysioptomy,  as  be* 
tween  any  four  nations  in  Europe,)  have,  of  course,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  tbe  vices  which  must 
be  expected  to  attend  on  arbitrary  government,  a  demoralising  and  absurd  religioB,  and  (in  all  the 
independent  states,  and  in  some  of  the  districts  which  are  partiallv  subject  to  the  Britisl^  a  laxity  of 
law,  and  an  almost  universal  prevalence  of  intestine  feuds  and  habits  of  plunder.  The  general  cha- 
racter, however,  has  much  which  is  extremely  pleasing  to  ne ;  they  are  brave,  conrtaous,  intelligenl^ 
and  most  eager  after  knowledge  and  improvement,  with  a  remarkabia  talonC  for  tlM  seienees  of 
geomnry,  astronomy,  JLc,  as  well  as  fur  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture.  In  all  these  poinu  they 
have  had  great  difficultlt's  to  struggle  with,  both  from  the  want  of  models,  instruments,  and  clemeni* 
ary  instruction  :  the  indisposition,  or  rather  the  horror,  entertained,  till  lately,  by  many  anKWg  their 
Europeiiu  masters,  for  giving  them  Instruction  of  any  kind  ;  and  now  fVom  tbe  real  diffisnlty  whlcii 
exists  of  translating  works  of  science  into  Isngnages  wtiicb  have  no  eorrespondiof  terjas."— ^Vol.tt* 
p.  m.) 

Even  if  our  space  penoitted,  it  would  he  nnneoessaiy  to  add  to  ^eae  extracts.  The  facta 
and  circumstances  now  mentioned,  must,  we  think,  satisfy  every  one  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  Indian  society,  in  the  institution  of  castes  as  at  present  existing,  or  in  the  hi^ta 
and  customs  of  tlie  natives,  to  hinder  thera  from  advancing  in  the  career  of  civilieation,  com- 
merce, and  wealth.  **  It  may  lafely  be  asserted,"  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  "  that  with  ao  vast  aa 
extent  of  fertile  soil,  peopled  by  so  many  millions  of  tractable  and  industrious  inhabitant^ 
Hindostan  is  capable  of  supplying  the  whole  world  with  any  species  of  tropical  merchaodises 
the  production,  in  fact,  being  only  limited  by  the  demand.** 

3.  Trade  with  Indioy^The  principal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  extending  the  commeroe  with 
India  does  not  consist  in  any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  natives  to  purchase  our  < 
modities,  but  in  the  difficulty  under  which  they  ane  placed  of  famishing  equivalenu  for  t 
This,  however,  Is  rather  a  faeiitioos  than  a  real  difficulty.  It  results  more  from  the  Recrimi- 
nating duties  laid  on  several  articles  of  Indian  produce,  than  from  their  being,  ia  any  nepeoty 
unsuitable  for  our  markets.  Inatead  of  admitliag  all  the  articles  raised  in  the  diffi»ent  de- 
pendencies of  the  empire  for  home  consumption  on  the  same  terms,  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  give  a  marked  preference  to  those  raised  in  the  West  Indies.  We  confess,  however,  that 
we  are  wholly  unable  to  discover  any  grounds  on  which  to  vindicate  such  preference.  The 
protection  which  every  just  government  is  bound  to  afford  to  all  classes  of  its  subjects,  cannet 
vary  with  the  varying  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  under  which  they  happen  to  five. 
And  as  no  one  denies  that  the  inhabttaots  of  Bengal  are,  as  well  as  those  of  Demersni  or 
Jamaica,  liege  subjects  of  the  British  crown,  it  does  seem  ^ite  at  variance  with  every  fiur 
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principle,  to  treat  them  worse  than  the  West  Indians,  by  imposing  higher  duties  on  their  pro- 
duce when  brought  to  our  markets. 

The  following  Tabies  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  trade  with  India  since  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  monopoly  in  1814,  and  particulariy  during  the  3  years  ending  with  1832  .* — 

An  Accoant  of  the  Value  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  between  Great  Britain  and  all  the  Places 
Eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (excepting  China);  distinguishing  the  Private  Trade  from 
that  of  Ilia  East  India  Company,  in  eacl^oa^  from  1814  to  the  latest  Period  to  which  the  same  caa 
be  made  up.  V  ^ 


T«m. 

ValM  of  Importi  into  Great  Britato,  from  »II  Flare* 
E»t«BnI  of  ilie  Cpeof  Good  Hope  (oxwM  Chfn*), 
Bcconlinc  to  ilM  Pric<»at  tfae  £j«t  lalu  Conpuiy^R 
SaIcs  inlbe  reipective  Ytut. 

Talno  ol  Zzporti  tnm  Oiwl  Britain  to  all  PImm  East- 

B*U»8ul 
IsdU  Couinqj. 

PrttrtTHdo. 

T»taIImporta. 

BrtteGiat 
InikCoBiMir. 

W^fl^c 

IWalEiportl. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

je 

£ 

1814 

4,208,a7» 

4,435,196 

8.643,275 

826,558 

1,(J4S,132 

1,874.690 

1815 

3,016,556 

5,119,611 

8,136,167 

996,218 

1,569,513 

2,565,761 

1810 

V27,703 

4,402,082 

6,429,785 

633,546 

1,955,009 

2,589,455 

1817 

2,323,630 

4,541,956 

6,865,586 

638,382 

2,750,333 

3,388,715 

1?18 

2,305,003 

6,901,144 

9,206,147 

&53,?85 

8,018,779 

3.572,164 

1SI9 

1,932,401 

4,»)83,367 

6,6)5,768 

760,508 

1, 586,575 

2,347,083 

1850 

1,757,137 

4,201,369    • 

5.958,526 

971,096 

2,066,815 

3,037,911 

1821 

«    1,743,733 

3,031,413 

4,775,146 

887,619 

2,656,776 

3,541,395 

Kn22 

1,092,329 

2,621,334 

8,713,fitt3 

606,089 

2,8;«<.354 

3.414,443 

1823 

1,587,078 

4,3M,97S 
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JLn  ilecoiuit  of  the  Imports  into  Great  Britain  fVom  all  Places  Eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Rope 
(excepting  China),  distioguishing  betwesn  those  made  by  the  Eaat  India  Company  and  those  made 
bv  private  Traders  daring  the  Three  Years  ending  with  1832.— <Prom  Pari.  Paper,  No.  425.  6ess. 
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fine  woollen  mannfactorka  of  Its  own  ;  while  English  hardware,  twords,  shields,  and  spears,  from 
LuckQOW  and  Monghyr,^nd  those  European  luxuries  and  elegancic*  vhkk  are  daily  becoming  more  f-* 
fnlar  in  India^  circuiaia  from  herica  through  Bundlecund,  Gorruckpoor,  Nepaul,  and  other  tracts 
which  arc  removed  from  the  main  artery  of  the  Ganges."— <Voi.  1.  p  289.) 

Proceeding  still  further  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  when  at  NuMeerabad,  distant 
above  1,000  milea  from  Calcutta,  the  bishop  continues  his  Journal  in  the  same  strain ;  viz. 

"  European  articles  are,  at  Nusseerahad,*  as  Ynight  he  expected,  very  dear ;  the  shops  are  kept  by  a 
Greek  and  two  Parseca  from  Bombay :  tbey  had  in  their  list  all  the  usual  items  of  a  Calcutia  ware- 
house. English  cotton  cloths,  both  white  aad  printed,  are  to  be  met  with  commonly  in  wear  among 
the  people  of  the  country,  and  may,  1  learned  to  my  surprise,  be  bought  beat  and  cheapest,  as  well  a# 
all  kinds  of  hardware,  crockery,  writing -desks,  4ce.,  at  Palte,  a  large  town  and  eelebrated  mart  ia 
Marwar,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  several  days'  Journey  west  of  Joudpoor,  where,  till  very  lately^ 
00  European  was  known  to  have  penetrated." — (Vol.  11.  p.  36.) 

As  to  the  character  of  the  Hmdooe,  their  capacity,  and  even  anxious  desire  for  improve- 
ment, the  bishop's  testimony  is  equally  dear  and  decided ;  and  as  this  is  a  point  of  pre-emi* 
nent  importance,  the  reader's  attention  is  requested  to  the  following  statements : — 

**  In  the  schools  which  have  been  lately  established  In  this  part  of  the  empire,  of  which  there  are 
at  present  0  established  by  the  Cliuroh  Missionary,  and  11  by  the  Chrtstian  Knowledge  Societies, 
some  very  unexpected  faets  hare  occurred.  As  all  direct  atCempts  to  convert  the  idiildren  are  dis- 
claimed, the  parents  send  them  without  scrnplc.  But  it  is  no  less  strange  than  true,  that  there  is  no 
objection  made  to  the  use  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  as  a  claas-book  ;  that  so  long  as  the 
teachers  do  not  urge  them  to  eat  what  will  make  them  lose  their  caste,  or  to  be  baptised,  or  to  curse 
their  country's  gods,  they  readily  consent  to  every  thing  else :  and  not  only  Mussulmans,  but  Brah'* 
mins,  stand  by  with  perfect  coolness,  and  listen  sometimes  with  apparent  interest  ana  pleasure, 
while  the  scholars,  by  the  road  side,  are  reading  the  stoiios  of  the  creation  and  of  Jesus  Christ."— 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  990.) 

"Hearing  all  I  had  heard  of  the  prejudices  of  the  Hindoos  and  Masaulmans,  1  certabriv  did  not  at 
all  expect  to  find  that  the  eommoa  people  would,  not  only  without  olOection,  but  with  tne  greatest 
thankfulness,  send  their  children  to  schools  on  Bell's  system;  and  they  seem  to  be  fully  sensible  oft 
the  advantages  conferred  by  writing,  arithmetic,  and,  above  all,  bv  a  knowledge  of  English.  There 
are  now  in  Calciitia,  and  the  surrounding  villages,  SO  boys'  scboeb^  oontaiBlng  60  to  ISO  each;  and 
83  girls',  each  of  35  or  SO."— (Vol.  it.  p.  aOG.) 

'*  In  the  same  holy  ctty  (Benares)  I  visited  another  college,  founded  lately  by  a  wealthv  Hindoo 
banker,  and  intrusted  by  him  to  the  management  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  in  woicb,  be- 
sides a  grsmmatiral  knowledge  of  the  Hindooslanee  language,  as  well  as  Persian  and  Aimbie,  the 
senior  boys  could  pass  a  good  examtnation  In  Ebglish  grammar,  ia  Hnaie's  History  of  England, 
Joyce's  Scientific  Dialogues,  the  use  of  the  globes,  and  the  principal  fkcts  and  moral  preceMs  of  the 
Gospel ;  most  of  them  writing  beautirully  In  the  Persian,  and  very  tolerably  In  the  Bnglish  chaxae* 
tcr,  and  excelling  most  boys  I  have  met  with  in  theaceuracy  and  readlaeas  of  their  ariihpietic"— 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  388.) 

'*The  different  nations  which  I  have  seen  in  India,  (for  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  all 
India  is  peopled  by  a  single  race,  or  that  there  is  not  as  great  a  disparity  between  the  iobabltants  ci 
Giizerat,  Bengal,  the  Dooab,  and  the  Deecan,  both  in  language,  manners,  and  physiognooiy,  as  be* 
tween  any  four  nations  in  Europe,)  have,  of  course,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  vices  which  must 
be  expected  to  attend  on  arbitrary  government,  a  demoralising  and  absurd  religton,  and  (in  all  the 
independent  states,  and  in  some  of  the  districts  which  are  partially  subject  to  the  Britisl^  a  laxity  oC 
law,  and  an  almost  universal  prevalence  of  intestine  feuds  and  habits  of  plunder.  The  general  cha- 
racter, however,  has  mnch  which  is  extremely  pleasing  to  me  t  they  are  brave,  courteous,  intelligent, 
and  most  eager  after  knowledge  and  improvement,  with  a  remarkable  talent  for  the  sciences  or 
geometry,  astronomy,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture.  In  all  these  points  thef 
have  hnd  great  difficulties  to  struggle  with,  both  from  the  want  of  moeela,  instruments,  and  element- 
ary instruction  :  the  indisposition,  or  rather  the  horror,  entertained,  till  lately,  by  many  among  their 
European  masters,  for  giving  them  instruction  of  any  kind  ;  and  now  ftow  the  real  didloulty  whieli 
cxisis  of  uanslating  works  of  science  into  languages  wbkh  have  do  corresponding  terms."— <Vol.  11. 
p.  409.) 

Even  if  our  space  penoitted,  it  woald  be  nnnedessaiy  to  add  to  these  extracts.  The  fads 
and  circumstances  now  mentioned,  most,  we  think,  satisfy  every  one  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  Indian  society,  in  the  institution  of  castes  as  at  present  existing,  or  in  the  habito 
and  customs  of  the  natives,  to  hinder  them  from  advancing  in  the  career  of  civilisation,  com- 
merce, and  wealth.  "  It  may  safely  be  asserted,"  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  "  that  with  so  vast  an 
extent  of  fertile  soil,  peopled  by  ao  many  millions  of  tractable  and  induatiiotts  inhabitant^ 
Hindostan  is  capable  of  supplying  the  whole  world  with  any  species  of  tropical  merchandim; 
the  production,  in  fact,  being  only  limited  by  the  demand/' 

3.  Trade  with  India^^The  principal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  extending  the  commerce  with 
India  does  not  consist  in  any  indispositbn  on  the  part  of  the  natives  to  purchase  our  com- 
modities, but  in  the  difficulty  under  which  they  are  placed  of  furnishing  equivalento  for  them. 
This,  however,  is  rather  a  factitious  than  a  real  difficulty.  It  resulta  more  from  the  discrimi- 
nating duties  laid  on  several  articles  of  Indian  produce,  than  from  their  being,  ia  any  respect, 
unsuitable  for  our  markets.  Instead  of  admitting  all  the  articles  raised  in  the  diffisrent  de- 
pendencies of  the  empire  for  home  consomption  on  the  same  terms,  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  give  a  marked  preference  to  those  raised  in  the  West  Indies.  We  confess,  however,  thai 
we  are  wholly  unable  to  discover  any  grounds  on  which  to  vindicate  sudi  preference.  The 
protection  which  every  just  government  is  bound  to  afford  to  all  classes  of  ita  subjects,  cannot 
vary  with  the  varying  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  under  whicii  they  happen  to  five. 
And  as  no  one  denies  that  the  inhabitanta  of  Bengal  are,  aa  well  as  those  of  Demersra  or 
Jamaica,  liege  subjecta  of  the  British  crown,  it  does  seem  quite  at  variance  with  every  fiur 

*  NuMeerabad,  «ear  Ajaeie,  in  the  heart  of  tha  Bsjepoot  eoaatry. 
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principle,  to  treat  them  worse  than  the  West  Indians,  by  imposing  higher  duties  on  their  pro- 
duce when  brought  to  our  markets. 

The  following  Tables  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  trade  with  India  since  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  monopoly  in  1814,  and  particularly  during  the  3  years  ending  with  1832 : — 

An  Aceonnt  of  the  Value  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  between  Great  Britain  and  all  the  Places 
Enatward  of  Hie  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (excepting  China);  diatinguiihing  the  Private  Trade  from 
that  of  Uie  East  India  Company,  in  sacl4X6ar»  from  1814  to  the  latest  Period  to  which  the  same  can 
be  made  up.  C 
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2,656,776 
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•      2,480,588 
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£ 
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3,416,255 
3,496,578 
3,173,213 
3,471,552 
4,636,190 
4,467.673 
4,100,2W 
4,087,311 
3,635,051 
3.750,286 

JLa  ilecouiit  of  the  Imports  into  Great  Britain  from  all  Places  Eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
(excepting  China),  distinguishing  betwesn  those  made  by  the  East  India  Company  and  those  made 
bv  private  Traders  daring  the  'Hiree  Years  ending  wiili  1832.— (From  Pari.  Paper,  No.  425.  Sess. 


Artielei. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832.                  1 

East 

Ifidia 
Company. 

Private 
Tndcb 

TWaL 

lUst 

tudia 
Company. 

Pritate 
Tnuto. 

Total. 

Eaat 

India 
CoDipapy. 

Private 
Trade. 

Total. 

Aloei   .           .          •     B* 

. 

61.066 

61,085 

. 

aa,305 

90^ 

. 

3l,eS4 

91,684 

« 

8.722 

2»'^ 

•        • 

8W 

^92 

• 

13,731 

13,731 

£cajaaua        •           •     — 

• 

«T,4ai 

27,l&' 

S3,b79 

83,-79 

. 

e,193 

92,493 

Borax  -           •           -      — 

.        • 

172,64^ 

172,64^ 

•      .  • 

188.241 

198.24  > 

• 

160,J95 

Ifl0,2y3 

Cane.,     vifc     nttaat     fnoi 
nouad)       •            ouHit>. 

• 

r3,6t«2 

27a,tetf 

• 

106,979 

106,979 

• 

203,734 

203,734 

. 

2^14,582 

l^rXi^ 

. 

8,908,423 

8.90R.423 

. 

3,922,855 

9,222,3» 

Co^-e            .           -     lU. 

• 

7/lli,7SJ9 

7,025,79« 

• 

7.65«,38« 

7,6S6^ 

• 

10,407,837 

10,407,837 

Cotton    T^ece   foodi,  white 

catiooei  auJ  muilina,   pca. 

Co(«M    piece    guuia,    dyed 

crjMoo  \  era*  dotbs,  pea. 

171,«W 

• 

17l,2» 

l,4«7 

IhflOO 

17,897 

- 

78^000 

79,090 

47,53S 

Mm 

8S2,M3 

«a,iOf 

136,WI 

Me8,838 

11,126 

216.100 

227,226 

NwxitiiD  clotbs           •      — 

673,5«<l 

67a,if»j 

864,671 

'8M,67I 

I95.M)7 

195,tS07 

CarJAmoma     •           •     Um. 

41,ttJ5 

4i,a« 

•         . 

72,bOO 

7A800 

• 

67.2IS 

67,218 

CaMia  btkli      •           •  -    » 

8G,75« 

»8,7Sa 

171,720 

ni.720 

75,173 

75,173 

Caaia  li^nea   •           *      *" 

851. 296 

K}l,29« 

• '       . 

S92.7S9 

^tt2,7^9 

• 

K«,3•^« 

996,366 

Ciuuuuou        •           *      ^ 

A^ijm 

«49,a-.6 

•         • 

222,991 

22i,9!4I 

. 

25,738 

2.S.7y» 

'Cln»«a              -           *      "■ 

3,198 

3,I9« 

I24,t>07 

K4.W7 

224,644 

224,C44 

C-.tton  wool     •           •     — 

exv8» 

11,888,5% 

I2,512,;^» 

446,»» 

26,a6«,6l3 

25,W3,573 

2,588,415 

88,633,0-9 

33,219,004 

Dye  and  hanll  ebony,  ^  tooa 
wood*,vJa.5rtdiandert, 

l,»)l 

1,301 

III 

111 

70 

70 

14 

14 

•        • 

.   ^ 

.    « 

• 

149 

149 

GalU    -           .           •      — 

1,602 

1,602 

•        • 

2.173 

2,173 

• 

1,010 

1,010 

1,361 

l,V>I 

1,031 

1,091 

»37 

667 

Uiuxer            -          •     — 

is 

1,234 

!.2t)9 

b60 

850 

2..M)9 

2J09 

Goi^,  animi  asd  copy,    Iba. 

56.661 

*?'^ii 

, 

l90,/74 

190J174 

. 

155,290 

155,290 

Arabic          .           -   CMTt 

1,962 

i,y6J 

• 

2,488 

2,489 

• 

2,693 

2.693 

Lac  dye,  lac  lake,  and  cake 

,,c'^      .           .     11* 

4%,W9 

489.26S 

7S8.252 

753552 

4M,379 

450,379 

Shtll  he  and  Md  lac    — 

649,^!86 

•1»'®5 

• 

1,146,128 

1,146,128 

1,070,261 

1,070.261 

Slick  lac       •          •     — 

37.595 

37,696 

I4!i,144 

148,144 

819;}73 

319,373 

Betup              •           •  cwf. 

14,1.10 

14,130 

• 

Il,73> 

11.735 

. 

Sl,940 

64,940 

Nutmeg         •           •     Ihk 

4->,0» 

44,0o9 

110,039 

110.039 

223.426 

223  128 

Uil,  cistar       •           •      — 

44».i73 

44  •.275 

•        . 

S43,373 

S4a,373 

257.3B7 

2i7.3.s7 

Coc.janttt     .           .  twl 

a4*4 

6,4^ 

36t5 

3335 

« 

10,6«) 

10,660 

ormAfe*BOlinej«,lbi.oJfc 

486.15 

468,15 

•        . 

fi6\.lt 

661.14 

• 

261.  K' 

264,10 

Otibaouni                   -   cwi. 

4,1SI 

4,1:1 

. 

:6i 

761 

8,306 

3,306 

P«nper,ofaIlHir1i     •     lUs. 

V<2.224 

2,742.2« 

1,070^ 

«,e67,776 

«,12V110 

. 

4,630.47  i 

4,630.475 

6.104 

&,m 

3,376 

3.376 

10.739 

10,739 

ladiS             -          .     lb.. 

ti54,a«i 

^'"'^'^ 

7,K6,*W 

1,781,978 

6,228,2»i^ 

7,00^.246 

i,78l,«98 

^*zs-^r. 

«'2ll'^ 

Mace  .           .           .     - 

12,9(3 

l2,tKJ2 

40,9,:  1 

40.!i21 

72,022 

72,022 

Mi'M.rroot    -           -   ewt 

992 

•Jbi 

2.571 

2.^.71 

334 

3:^4 

MMhero'peafHh«i:srt>J«». 

^.^ 

^:^1 

- 

610.4113 

610,492 

• 

721,627 

721,527 

Muik              •          •     nz. 

8.320 

3.147 

a,«47 

t<,129 

8,129 

RhQbarb         .          •     Iba. 

167.211 

157,211 

l3S.t)i2 

l«,4fr2 

• 

115.237 

115,237 

Hioe,  not  b  the  bmk,     ewi< 

1«.487 

I2^,4«7 

13^,S«7 

133.>i>7 

171.660 

171,.560 

in  ttw  bi»k  •           •  biMb. 

8I,9.;S 

21,W3 

.        . 

33.^1.1 

33.5.3 

.        . 

19,744 

19,744 

Sartliwtr        •          •  ewt 

2.170 

2.170 

2.436 

2,4.)6      .         - 

5.V.6 

6,566 

Saw    .          -          •     - 

2,661 

2  6S1 

2,2-^ 

2,1W      .         . 

8J77 

3J77 

Wtpetre         •           •     — 

4028 

98,774 

143,702 

'  «S,8J8 

141.WU 

170,722          49^13 

180038 

929  538 

rtruM             •           >     Iba. 

. 

l76,rV98 

l76.Sft3 

fon.9W 

«[y.',«)o    . 

46*.9I7 

464,917 

!»iik,n»r,i.s^alo«,   ^ 

1 

Ij()j)n9^j. 

IlijUSi 

n-ji^i 

1>B>» 

W<i^77 

1,7A«0 

t9,174i 

1,087,644 

1,814,813 

686  EAST  INDIES  (Socibtt  in,  Tbaob,  &c.). 

Imports— MiifiinMi. 


Axikam. 

1830. 

1831. 

183S.                 1 

SSI 

Cooipur. 

Mv»to 

l>ild. 

.*5 

xJair 

IMd. 

Indk 

Coopwij. 

Tom 

T»                .          .     — 

Tnraierie       •          •     — 
Teraiilioo      •          •     - 
OllMsrartielm         nlM  £. 

MI6 

I4>T4 

■»Tlt 

l,«f7;T64 

1,IM 

n,M» 
12 

iii/b: 

4^ 

'J^ 

Total  yalu«  of  Ivport^    L. 

1,434^ 

4,»»4» 

i,T»jno 

I,l«r.787 

fi^,31l| 

e^,cJ 

An  Account  of  the  Quantities  and  declared  Valnee  of  tbe  Tarlona  Artklei  exported  from  Great  Brl- 
tain  to  all  Placet  Eaitward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (eieept  China),  diitlacuisbinf  between 
those  made  by  the  Eaat  India  Companj,  and  tboae  made  by  private  Traders,  during  the  Threa 
Years  ending  with  183a.>-<Frofli  the  P«rL  Papttr,  No.  0&.  Seas.  1833.) 


ijtidM. 

•1830. 

1831. 

1831                  I 

EMt 

Inlia 

Pritmla 
TMat 

Tolrf. 

E«t 

iMlia 
Coap. 

THKhb 

%ML 

0»p. 

FHrata 
Ty»la. 

TmL 

ApotiMcanr  wkita    .... 

MjBSS 

«,«8 

90,990 

9,588 

•,lfl» 

19,761 

SSI 

9,778 

19.745 

Appwri    .           -          •       ^• 

4JM8 

M^CM 

Kjsm 

1,896 

97!m9 

98^7 

98.477 

^748 

Becrandale         -        /    ,  »W 

8,473 

3,4» 

nw 

S^U 

8,170 

4,797 

4,797 

. 

1iSB4 

71,864 

890 

aM» 

90^796 

. 

87>B6 

K>a 

-*^'*-'  H«*™,,..Ji 

4Q 
1,143 

19,604 

90^7 

»2 

93,016 

9S,87« 

18 
99 

^ 

^ 

Bna        .          .          -      ewt 

10 

2W 

849 

6 

164 

l« 

4^ 

194 

18 

OMhnfmlwX. 

flO 

1,146 

9^ 

40 

1.944 

1,994 

999 

l,90» 

1.^99 

DecUradvaloeL. 

.     . 

»>% 

9,S2S 

•     . 

9,019 

8,019 

47 

9^ 

9,145 

Cafrii«H           •  ^    ;  wurtwr 

1» 

188 

•     • 

187 

^37 

^To 

80 

11,8S» 

11,«36 

9,»9 

9,3» 

.    . 

6.490 

6,430 

^*^      •     «:-._•.  *^ 

"1^77 

£j«i 

4,M3 

'9^19 

t/M 

8,0U 

1,928 

4,647 

6i4^ 

W 

>«SS 

8^1 

9,814 

iA» 

4,860 

1?70 

8,888 

CeeblBMl  .      ,^.     -•      ^ 

44.339 

44,338 

84.61 

94,676 

9M«S 

Conn,  wnrnum  la  Mete  u< 

-    • 

81^ 

tijm 

-     • 

I^WO 

iSSio 

•     • 

11/396 

"iW 

m 

14,494 

48,80T 

19,119 

891 

•    • 

9A19 

8^464 

1^ 

1.160 

11,981 
178,086 

18,U»| 

CotloB  BtaofMtam  (Britiib) 
Olieoa,  ac^  wbitt  cr  pteia 

1,101 

a,i8t 

1 

f 

36.830 
157,08t 

8,000 
6^16 

843 
808 

40^ 

jr«i* 

7,S00 

37,585,887 

97,889,187 

10,410 

98,889,867 

88,649^977 

V14 

Ufirrt;no 

84,0»;.SM 

ituObm,  »c^  whiio  or  pWb, 

itf 

IJMJW 

1,009,108 

^390 

^798,886 

^^708 

J68 

818,169 

*a 

"*SSf 

'"•S^ 

ate 

"^ai! 

ug9f8,iie 

I    I 

"«» 

"fflff 

.    . 

•^"'JS 

i>9l7,9a9 

,   . 

9,98B,9W 

6^992,976 

.     . 

8,198,957 

6,199,917 

Ditto,  priBled,  checkod,  ■tuBod, 

'    • 

186^ 

^88,940 

•  • 

17^669 

^IW;88I 

■     • 

148,140 

148,140 

Boikrr,  Md  eiwll  want 

"    • 

"!Si 

"^ 

•   • 

^ 

•S;S 

•     ^ 

884,869 

1439 

"          DocUndvalMl. 
AangAto  nlue  of  BritUi  cot- 

M» 

«M» 

91,836 

90 

19,880 

19,370 

•     • 

8U<2 

99;8I9 

S4» 

I,7«l,«» 

imjssi 

491 

1,419,514 

MI9,096 

96» 

1,881.195 

l,Ut,89B 

CottoatwMtaadnrD     -        lb*. 

•8 

1 

*S3S 

*«SS 

fl!64l!«69 

6^l,SS8 
^83,762 

I8» 
18 

4A8y497 

9091719 

•^Ki: 

; 

HR 

^ 

7.808 
89) 

7,808 

891 

991 

.     . 

t68 

-^»'>' 

88- 

,     . 

81 

991 

E«rihawM«  or  all  ■crta       piecco 

^ 

1,945,800 

1,917,800 
*2d!501 

97,000 
319 

^^f!S 

1,980,88^ 

wg 

•^« 

V»«^ 

OtaM                  Deciarwi  valaa  JL 

i:i$ 

104,616 

9,864 

100^068 

108.423 

1,080 

loogOB? 

I0l>l47t 

Guoaaiidpialob   •          •  nuntar 

1,400 

8,700 

r,480 

478 

Tw- 

'880 

fiSlO 

U^ 

4,881 

6^100 

9,884 

1>88 

3,640 

6,2© 

M16 

11,967 

Docknd^IaoX. 
Hardware*  aad  eutlenr 

IIS 

«M« 

98,479 

90 

90^ 

90,882 

19 

99,549 

tBAm 

„      ^    ..._^°«'»^'*"^ 

9/BO 

^"^ 

91/M9 

M^ 

60,680 

IS! 

11.964 

71.095 

8BJIB9 

Bailor allMite   .          .    iom» 

1^ 

!.« 

8,464 

Too 

9,014 

1,001 

2,791 

8^9n 

Dwdarad  valua  L. 
Iron.  bMraiid  boll    ,       .      ia» 

Mg 

B 

15,387 
12,838 

MJ. 

5^76 
IIJ56 

10,947 
11.04C 

.^ 

19.760 
17.400 

»7« 

DMlaf«d  valw  Z. 

S7« 

87,314 

980 

SIS 

80.^88 

m 

MO^S 

autaadwrnaicht    •      cwt 

^ 

si,ei« 

76^ 

10,409 

86.3H> 

9486 

68^ 

81fS49l 

DeeUradfkluei. 
Lmw  and  tlD«ad  or  cold  and  nl- 

60,SI 

67,579 

19,684 

6^088 

SSlsai 

W 

87^16 

40^ 

var                    .          .       Ita. 

les 

M6S 

867 

4.38I 

^^ 

98 
786 

919 

i,«n 

iS 

iJS 

fffi 

991 
4,409 

LMdwdahot      .         .      ton 

^ 

1,980 

t>Q 

69 

1^ 

1399 

^ 

1,S« 

WW 

1                      OoauvdnfaMl. 

4B7 

IMW 

lelm 

710 

U;499 

nHsi 

997 

nSS 

liiS 

1^ 

n^ 

9o;m 

8^971 

ntjm 

«.» 

l/« 

8MB9 

M|8M 

EAST  INDIES  (Sopibty  dc,  Trade,  &c.)- 

Exporti.— «MtliiMd. 
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AitielM. 

1830. 

1831. 

183S.                 I 

East 

India 
Comp. 

Friftta 
Tnde. 

ToliL 

iSL 

Comp. 

Prima 
Tnda. 

IVitaU 

East 
India 
CoDp. 

Privata 
Tnda. 

Total. 

«,(m 

91,211 

98,998 

Mil 

a.™ 

95,386 

6,841 

*4S,715 

49,056 

MuUmtt  ud  niU-woik 

7,884 

91,105 

98^489 

8,098 

10^ 

18,489 

8^661 

11,693 

16^174 

Milhiry    «tar«    kH    othvirin 
Deehxttl  whif  £. 

6,|«) 

494 

8^ 

1/181 

SI 

1,809 

199 

116 

943 

04 

19,080 

i?^ 

B40 

^S! 

9,194 

962 

7,086 

7,887 

Opiam      .          .          .       Iba. 

.     . 

9i,«ee 

91,880 

•     • 

^ff 

6,483 

DedJtrad  valo*  L. 

. 

18>4>2 

*Mi2   ■  •- 

4,594 

*^ 

(MaMK»»arbnM«pdinio     toot 

883 
8kl«> 

116 
180 

839 
8^ 

8Z4 

6 
140 

4S 

98 
180 

67 
946 

Plata^^^  wars,  joirdlwy  and 
Deckrwl  vahw  I. 

10,086 

t^ 

gss 

.^ 

88,908 
18,151 

^ 

'10,999 

88,778 
91^454 

83,778 

Q^dekilww                   •        H» 

l&8>948 

M8,»48 

•^ 

Itwg 

86,743 

*S»IS 

•     • 

14,118 

14,112 

•     • 

8^ 

•    - 

8,521 

8,691 

Dedai^dTElMl. 

.     . 

9,878 

13S 

1,0® 

8»£15 

r:^ 

45 

96,159 

95J04 

9Di»Hri  eaailw  •          •       ewt 

818 

886 

405 

^90 

8 

•'2*! 

i^ 

OaehNd  nloa  L. 

I,94S 

3,8I« 

jb'*1 

1,818 

.5^! 

.iSS 

4 

-W[ 

J^ii 

Spoltar,  IwaiCB   •          •       ewt 

0,876 

S^ 

!?'i!2 

SI»;S 

^^^DaohwdwIwL. 

89,741 

9e,g7 

1,T«1 

•     • 

If 

^7.480 

91,098 

iS 

a,^U.BrU«,   ,i^.jJJ- 

,    ^ 

8,688 
V.7» 

•     ^ 

i:.noi 

.1191 

6,280 

«l^ 

Spirits,  Ibraiga      -          •  nllom 

.     . 

99,453 

^^ 

a        • 

*^lTi 

1>,I74 

"2&SS 

18,072 

12,(/72 

19,810 

l<-,II0 

82,089 

aalioiMy,         DaduvlnUeL, 

18^ 

80.064 

4ft989 

90^ 

f?'2? 

Hi:. 961 

88,«4 

96^852 

?°''IS 

Stod,  anwn>i«bl           •      cwt 

lassi 

10,881 

2''"il 

^UBSI 

80 

14.446 

14,466 

Dael««d«altM£. 

«     . 

11,  IU 

11,158 

«     • 

**^ 

''•Sg 

40 

**»i2S 

**»yfi 

8«nr,feflMd      •          -       ewt. 

44 

888 

897 

763 

»68 

31 

778 

808 

^^^               D^etaNdTalM/:. 

89 

1,880 

I,9T9 

.     • 

1,799 

i,fW 

67 

Jf«6> 

2,008 

^^    •         daeU^-^aSS 

1,700 

lo 

ijoa 

7B0 

'!l 

911 

1.160 

90 

1,840 

1>8$ 

140 

1,776 

4S4 

189 

028 

i;059 

101 

'»'g 

TIb>  UBWfMBit   ■                        cwt. 

6 

5 

41 

41 

8 

129 

186 

.     . 

18 

15 

•     - 

18S 

166 

90 

495 

615 

"^   •  D.;^„cs 

1,098 

ii^ 

10,809 
94^691 

104 
IH 

8,888 

'^ 

678 
900 

6,829 
8SS,536 

•^ 

4.8 

104,945 

.61 

98,530 

99^ 

808 

I49|949 

150,257 

ClodiaoraflMrta          .  pieces 

I}«r1«f«d«»KML. 

8t«fl^«Ii..ca]nia(i,iaiga^a». 

DcdaratfafiTx! 

.!^ 

«*I;S? 

^T^ 

£^ 

iftH? 

^ 

8,607 

90,106 
141,365 

175,478 

& 

SilS 

S8? 

961 
852 

li^ 

Jf^fS 

86 

84 

!S!S* 

sss* 

KOI 

i%ia6 

8a>83 

9,928 

11,497 

18,» 

8,009 

16»542 

19,161 

"tSoi,            DaoUrcd  valoe  L, 

HM 

90^408 

844,808 

t4,M8 

917,890 

981,488 

WfjKCO, 

199,709 

897,509 

JIT 

9 

9 

»79 

872 

483 

488 

«       . 

40 

40 

.     . 

404 

^ 

m         . 

400 

4D0 

OecUicd  t«lM  £. 

. 

66 

66 
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Th«  profeience  in  fiivour  of  West  IndUm  ^mmoditiea  was  within  these  6  yean  mach 
greats  than  at  present ;  but  the  following  statement  shows  that  it  b  still  very  considerable :— 

An  Aeeonnt  of  Articles  imported  flrom  BritlBh  Poteevsions  East  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  which 
a  higher  Customs  Duty  is  charged  on  Import  into  the  United  Kingdom,  than  it  charged  on  the  same 
Articles  Imported  f^om  British  PosMsslons  in  any  other  Pans  of  the  World :  showing,  in  Three 
parallel  Columns,  the  DiflTerent  Rates  and  the  Bxcess  <^Duty  6n  each  Article;  alto,  the  Amount 
of  Doty  leriad  on  each  of  these  Articles  in  the  Tear  18851,  and  the  Qnantity  on  which  the  same 
was  levied. 


Atlidaa. 
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Britiab  ISwssa. 
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aTDnir. 

On  Import. 
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Rata  Of 
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Oo*a 
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9#.p.rlb. 
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6<.perlb.,lftlMpw. 
84t.  par  cwt.  If  do. 

Upertt. 
St.  par  ewt 

90,998,887 
4,356,91^*  91 

78^18   0 

L.      9.   d. 
684,990  19  6 

Upder  the  new  reguktimis  at  to  i^aidenoe  in  India  (see  post).  Englishmen  will  be  allowed 
to  employ  themselTes  in  the  raiong  of  sugar,  as  they  have  hitherto  been  allowed  to  employ 
theftiaelvea  in  the  raising  of  indigo ;  hot,  unless  ttub  duty  be  equalised,  this  concession  will  be 
of  little  jfrnpottanoe,  at  1^  in  so  far  as  resp«)cts  sngar.  An  equilisation  is,  however,  impe • 
nymij  ie<|aii«d,  as  weU  in  juetioe  to  India  as  in  the  view  of  promoting  the  interests  of  ilie 

•  Quantity  of  tobacco  treai^  from  Oie  fiast  toatslflhig  to  dsserre  mention. 
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Ijritish  public ;  and  shoulJ  it  take  plare,  we  hare  little  doubt  that  the  growth  of  sugar  m  In- 
dia will  be  very  greatly  extended,  and  that  it  will  become  aa  article  of  great  commercial 
value. 

The  regulations  as  to  the  importation  of  cofiee  from  India  are  as  objectionable  as  can  well 
be  imagined.  Why  should  the  coffee  of  Malabar  and  Ceylon  pay  3(2.  per  lb.  more  duty  than 
that  of  the  Mauritius  1  A  distinction  pf  this  sort  is  an  outrage  upon  common  sense,  and  an 
insult  to  India.  Foreign  coflee  may  be  imported  frMn  any  port  of  British  India  at  9dL  perlk ; 
but  if  it  be  imported  from  a  foreign  port  it  pays  U,  Hence,  if  a  British  ship  take  on  board 
cofTee  at  Mocha,  Manilla,  or  Java,  she  is  obliged  to  call  in  her  way  home  at  Bombay  or  Sin- 
gapore ;  and  must  there  unload  and  then  reload  her  cargo !  Such  a  regulation  raqnirea  do 
lengthened  commentary ;  it  ii  enough  to  remark  that  its  existence  is  ft  disgrace  to  a  dTilised 
nation. 

Besides  being  unfairly  assessed,  the  duties  on  severe]  most  important  articles  of  East  In- 
dia produce  are  signally  oppressive  in  their  amount  Arrack,  for  example,  which  may  bo 
bought  in  bond  here  for  alwut  Zi,  a  gallon,  is  loaded  with  a  duty  of  19«.  It  is  almost  unne- 
4;es8ary  to  add  that  this  duty  is  perfectly  unproductive ;  its  only  eflOect  is  to  exclude  a  valua- 
ble article  from  the  market ;  to  deprive  the  public  of  a  grati6cation  they  might  otherwise 
enjoy,  and  the  government  of  a  considerable  amdunt  of  revenue.  The  duty  on  pepper  is  aba 
most  extravagantly  high ;  being  no  I»s  than  Is,  on  an  article  that  sells  from  about  3d!,  to  4^ 
Considering  the  degree  in  which  the  demand  for  pepper  is  checked  by  this  anti-consumption 
impost,  we  believe  we  may  safely  affirm  that  its  reduction  to  3dL  or  4iL  would  be  productive 
of  an  increase  of  revenue. 

However,  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that  a  very  material  d^uction  has  been  made  from  the  du- 
ties charged  on  several  articles  of  East  India  produce  since  the  publication  of  the  former 
edition  of  this  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  good  effects  of  which  these  rodactions  can- 
not fail  to  be  productive  may  speedily  lead  to  otheia.  The  folbwing  account  will  no  doubt 
receive  the  attentive  consideration  of  the  reader : — 

Account  ihowing  the  Pricet  in  Bond  in  London  of  the  dtflbrent  Articles  of  East  India  Prodoce,  ot 
the  Ist  of  November,  1833  ;  the  present  Duly  on  snch  Articles,  and  the  Rate  per  Cent,  of  the  Duty 
on  the  Price.    A  Column  is  added,  showing  the  Duties  in  1831  that  have  sioce  been  modified. 
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.AT.  B.— We  are  indebted  for  thla  valvable  Table  lo  Mr.  B«f  bie,  secretary  to  tbe  East  India  Asso- 
etation. 

-  Tb^re  is  another  gricTanee  afTecting:  the  East  India  trade,  wMcH  calls  badly  for  redreaa* 
Goods  from  America,  the  West  Indies,  or  any  wh^re  eicept  the  East  Indies,  may  be  ooo- 
▼eyed  from  one  warehousing  port  to  another  without  payment  of  the  duties.  But  with  East 
India  goods  a  different  rule  has  been  established.  There  are  only  about  a  dozen  ports  in 
tbe  empire  in  which  East  India  goods  may  be  received  and  warehoused ;  and  whenerer  it 
becomes  necossaty  Co  remove  those  goods  to  any  other  place,  not  privileged  to  receive  India 
goods,  the  whole  dudes  have  to  be  paid  ;  so  that  if  a  merchant  found  it  expedient  to  ship 
1000/.  worth  of  pepper  from  London,  Hull,  or  any  other  privileged  port,  to  Newcastle,  Ply- 
mou^,  Aberdeen,  or  any  non-privileged  port,  he  would,  before  he  could  make  such  ship- 
ment, have  to  advance  about  4,000/.  of  duty  ?  This  is  a  most  oppressive  regulation.  There 
is  not,  and  there  never  was,  any  good  reason  ibr  prohibiting  Eaat  India  goods  from  being 
nmoted,  under  bond,  from  one  port  to  another  where  other  goods  are  allowed  to  be  bonded. 
Many  considerable  advantages  would  result  from  permitting  this  to  be  done.  It  would  di»- 
Iribute  East  India  goods  more  equally  over  the  country ;  and  country  dealers  would  be  able 
to  lay  in-and  keep  up  sufficient  stocks  with  a  far  less  outlay  .of  capital  than  at  present  Such 
a  meaaare,  coupled^  as  it  ought  to  be,  with  an  adequate  reduction  of  the  duties,  would  ma- 
terially extend  the  comforts  of  all  classes  at  home. 

4.  Colonization  of  India, — Hitherto  very  considerable  obstacles  have  been  thrown  in  the 
Tray  of  Europeans  establishing  themselves  in  India,  and  particularly  of  their  acquiring  or 
holding  land.  This  policy  vras  dictated  by  various  considerations ;  partly  by  a  wuh  to 
prevent  tbe  extrusion  of  the  natives  from  the  soil,  which  it  was  supposed  would  be  eagerly 
bought  up  by  Europeans,  and  partly  by  the  fear  lest  the  latter,  when  scattered  over  the  coun-  . 
try,  and  released  from  any  effectual  control,  should  ofiend  the  prejudices  of  the  natives,  and 
get  embroiled  vnth  them.  Now,  howeyer,  it  seems  to  be  the  general  opmion  of  those  best 
acquainted  with  India  that  but  liltlo  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  these  circumstances; 
that  the  few  Europeans  established  in  it  as  indigo  planters,  dec.  have  contributed  very  mate- 
rially to  its  improvement ;  and  that  the  increase  and  dilTusion  of  the  English  population,  and 
(heir  permanent  settlement  in  the  country,  are  at  once  the  most  likely  means  of  spreading  a 
knowledge  of  our  arts  and  sciences,  and  of  widening  and  strengthening  the  foundations  of 
our  ascendancy.  It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  the  duration  of  ouf  power  in  India  must  depend 
on  a  very  uncertain  tenure,  unless  we  take  root,  as  it  were,  in  the  soil,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  population  be  attached  to  us  by  the  ties  of  kindred,  and  of  common  interests 
knd  sympathies.  In  this  respect  we  ought  to  imitate  the  Roman  in  preference  to  the  Lace- 
demonian or  Athenian  policy.  Quid  aUud  exitio  LocedammutM  Atheniensibtu  fuU, 
juanquam  armis  potterent^  nisi  quod  viciia  pro  alienigtma  areehani  ?  Looking,  however. 
It  the  density  of  population  in  India,  the  low  rote  of  wages,  the  nature  of  the  climate,  and 
ither  shnilar  circumstances,  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  it  will  ever  become  the  resort  of 
tny  considerable  number  of  English  settlors ;  at  least  of  such  a  number  as  would  be  sufii- 
eicnt,  within  any  reasonable  period,  to  form  any  thmg  like  a  powerful  native  English  inte- 
<eet  But  to  whatever  extent  it  may  be  carried,  it  promises  to  be  highly  advantageous. 
'« We  need  not,  I  imagine,"  says  the  present  Governor-General  of  India,  Lonl  William  Ben« 
linck,  '*  use  any  laboured  argument  to  prove  that  it  would  be  infinitely  advantageous  for 
India  to  borrow  largely  in  arts  and  knowledge  from  England.  The  legislature  has  expressly 
declared  the  truth ;  its  acknawledgment  has  been  implied  in  the  daily  acts  and  professions 
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of  govenunent,  and  in  all  the  cffinrta  of  humane  individnala  and  aoosliea  fivr  the  edncatioB 
of  the  people.  Nor  will  it,  I  conodve,  be  doubted,  that  the  diffomm  of  neefiil  knowledge, 
and  its  application  to  the  arte  and  budneas  of  Kle,  muat  be  comparatiwly  taidj,  nnles  we 
add  to  precept  the  example  of  Enropeana,  mingling  lamiliarlj  with  the  natives  in  the  ocmiaa 
of  their  profession,  and  practically  demonstrating,  by  daily  leconing  evidenoe,  the  natnn 
and  the  value  of  the  principfes  we  desire  to  inealorte,  and  of  the  plans  we  seek  to  hava 
adopted.  It  seems  to  be  almost  equally  plain,  that  independently  of  their  tnfloendng  die 
native  commonity  in  this  way,  varions  and  important  national  advantages  wiO  result  from 
there  being  a  considerable  body  of  our  oonntiymen,  and  their  descendants,  aettled  in  the 
country.  To  question  it,  is  to  deny  the  snperiori^  which  has  gained  ua  the  dominion  of 
India :  it  is  to  doubt  whether  national  rharactcr  has  any  cfiect  on  national  wealth,  atrength, 
nnd  good  government:  it  is  to  shot  oor  eyes  to  all  the  perUs  and  difikuMies  of  oar  sltoatioB: 
it  is  to  hold  as  nothing  community  of  lai^age^  sentiment  and  interest,  between  Ae  govwn* 
ment  and  the  governed :  it  is  to  disregmrd  the  evidence  a£bnled  by  eveiy  comer  of  tiie 
globe  in  which  the  British  flag  is  hoisted :  k  is  to  tell  our  merdiaatB  and  oor  manu&ctarsn^ 
that  the  habits  of  a  people  go  for  nothing  in  creatiqg  a  maiket,  and  that  enterprise,  skill, 
and  capital,  and  the  credit  which  creates  cental,  are  cSf  no  avail  in  the  production  of  com* 
modities." 

The  existing  regulations  as  to  tfie  lesidenoe  of  Engfishmen  in  India  are  embodied  in  the 
act  3  dc  4  Will  4.  c  85.,  and  are  9>  follows:— 

jautUritf  for  ku  Majut^U  SuhjuU  to  retUo  im  eorlain  PmrU  of  tmiU.—U  f ball  be  lawftd  Ibr  any 
nataral-bom  subiectt  of  his  Majesty  to  proceed  by  sea  to  any  port  or  place  having  a  Custoro-hoass 


efltaUishment  within  tbe  tame,  and  to  reiide  thereat,  or  to  proceed  to  reeide  In  or  pun  through  aay 
part  of  eucb  of  tbe  Mid  territories  as  were  under  the  govemmaat  of  the  eald  Conpaay  on  the  lai  day 
of  Jaouary,  1600,  and  la  any  part  of  the  eovatrlee  ceded  by  tha  nabob  of  the  Caraatic,  ef  the  pro- 
vince of  Cutuck,  and  of  the  aettlemenu  of  Singapore  and  Malacca,  vtiboat  any  If 
provided  that  all  aobJeiM  of  hta  Majeetv  not  naiivet  of  the  satd  terrHorlee  •hall,  c 
any  part  of  the  Mine  from  ai^  port  or  place  not  within  said  teirkertea,  aialie  kneim 


^  liceoee  whatever  | 
I,  on  their  arrival  la 

_,,__,_    known  hi  wrMagthetr 

names,  placet  of  destination,  and  objects  of  pursuit  In  India,  to  the  chief  olBcar  of  the  fn<oins  at 
other  Officer  authorised  for  that  purpose  at  such  port  or  plate  as  aforesaid.—^  81. 

Smtgods  of  kio  Majeoty  not  to  r$$i4o  in  ewtsin  Perls  of  indio  mkkomt  Lfesnes.— It  shall  not  be  tewftd 
for  any  subject  of  bis  Hsjesty,  ejccept  the  servaaU  of  the  saM  Oon»paiiy  and  otbeia  now  lawteUy 
authorised  to  reside  In  the  wid  territories,  to  enter  tbe  mms  by  land,  or  to  proceed  to  or  reside  ia 
such  parts  of  the  said  territories  as  are  not  herein-before  la  that  behalf  nentloned,  without  llceaot 
Ant  obtained  from  the  commlnloners  of  the  board  of  control,  or  the  eoert  of  dlncton,  or  tbe  go- 
vernor-general,  or  a  governor  of  any  of  the  Mid  presidencies :  provided,  that  no  licence  given  to  aay 
natural-twrn  subject  of  his  Majesty  to  reside  in  parts  of  the  territories  not  open  to  all  such  sul^ects 
shall  be  determined  or  revoked  unlen  fai  accordance  with  the  terias  of  some  ezpreM  clause  of  revo* 
cation  or  determination  la  such  licence  contaiaed.^  61. 

TTU  OotornoT'  Oonorol  loitk  pnoUnu  Conoomt  of  XHnetorOf  wop  dsslsra  elAer  ^tsets  ^paa.— U  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  governor-general  In  council,  wttn  the  previous  consent  and  approbation  of  the  mid 
court  of  directors,  to  declare  any  place  or  phices  whatever  within  the  said  territories  open  to  all  hit 
Majesty's  nataral-bom  sv^eets,  and  it  shall  be  theoseforch  lawAiI  for  any  of  hie  Majesty's  natural- 
born  subjects  to  proceed  to,  oi  reside  ia,  or  paM  throag h  aay  place  er  places  declared  opea  wHfeoat 
any  licence  whatever.—^  83. 

Lams  agoMwH  iUieit  Rosidonto  U  Is  iasis.~-The  governor-geacral  shall  and  Is  required  to  make  laws 
or  regulations  providing  for  the  prevention  or  penishment  of  the  illicit  eatraace  iaio  or  resideaee  la 
tbe  said  territories  of  persons  not  aolborised  to  enter  or  reside  tbereia.*-^  84. 

Lauy*  and  HognUUUmo  to  ho  mado  for  ProtoUion  of  JITaCiess.— Ind  wliereas  the  removal  of  lestrlc* 


tinns  on  the  interc«>urM  of  Europeans  with  the  Mid  territories  will  render  It  necesMry  to  provide 
against  any  mischiefs  or  dangers  that  may  arise  therefhnn,  it  is  enacted,  that  the  coveraor-geaefal 
shall  and  Is  required,  by  laws  or  regulations,  to  provide  with  all  convenieat  speed  for  the  proteelten 


of  tbe  natives  of  the  said  territories  ftom  insult  and  outrage  hi  their  persons,  religiona,  or  opfnloas. 
—J  85. 

Lando  within  ao  Indian  TVHtsrtes  war  U  p«r«As««d.-{t  shall  he  lawftd  fbr  aay  nataxal-bera  sob. 
lect  of  his  Majesty  authorised  to  reside  in  the  Mid  territories  to  acquire  and  hold  lands,  or  aay  rifhl«  ^ 
Interest,  or  profll  in  or  out  of  lands,  for  any  term  of  years,  in  such  part  or  parts  of  the  said  territoriet 
fio  he  shall  be  so  authorised  to  rMide  la :  provided  ahravs,  that  nothing  hertla  contained  shall  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  governor-general  in  eouaeil  firom  enabling,  by  any  laws  or  ragulatkms,  or  other* 
wise,  any  subject  of  his  Majesty  to  acquire  or  hold  any  lands,  or  rights,  laterMts,  or  nro8ts  tai  or  oat 
of  lands,  in  any  part  of  the  Mid  territories,  and  for  any  estates  or  terms  whatever.— f  86. 

^o  DiaakiUtioo  to  faspset  of  RoUfion,  Colour,  or  FUto  ^  MM*.— No  aaUre  of  the  Mid  terrllortM, 
nor  any  natural-born  sabiect  of  Els  MajMty  resident  therala,  ahaa,  fey  reasoa  only  of  hie  rsHglsBi 
place  of  birth,  dMcent,  colour,  or  any  of  them,  be  dlMbled  from  holding  aay  place,  ofliee,  or  eaiploy- 
nent  under  the  Mid  Company.—^  87. 

IV.  East  In»iis,  (EzTXirr,  FoFtrxATioir,MxuTAiiT  Fo«ci,KiTftirajx,XTa  ov  Bni-naa}. 

1.  Extent,  Popuhtum,  4«.  of  BrUuh  Dominion$in  Hindottan,  and  of  the  TW^utory  <md 
Independent  States. — We  copy  the  following  Table  from  the  aecond  e&^aa  of  Mr.  Iiaiml> 
ton*s  Gazetteer,  It  must,  however,  be  legaided  as  an  approximation  only,  inaamoch  as  no 
means  exist  of  comiog  at  correct  condusions ;  btit  the  talents  of  the  writer,  and  his  perlbct 
acquaintance  with  the  subject;  wamnt  the  belief  that  it  is  ts  aoeifirtte  as  it  can  be  made  with 
the  present  imperfect  means  of  informafion. 
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Bennt,  Bahar.  and  Banaree       ..... 
AdditioD*  In  Bfindoetan  since  A.  D.  1709  ... 

Garwal,  Kunoon,  and  the  tract  betwaen  the  Sutuleje  and  Jumna 

TMal  under  tiM  BenfBl  Prefldenejr   <•  •  - 

UttdertbelladraaPreBideacy    ..... 
Under  the  Bombay  Presidency 


Territories  in  tbe  Deeead,  Jte.  aequlffed  sfnea  1616,  conslsHnff  of  tlia 
Pelshva'a  dominiona,  Ax.,  and  ainae  BMatly  auacbed  to  tlw  Bom- 
bay Presidency  ....... 

Total  undar  tbe  British  goTemment  .  •         •         • 

Brm$k  JUUm  and  THkuimriM. 

Tbe  Nisam  -  •.- 

Tbe  Nacpoor  Btja  ...••.. 

The  Xing  of  Oude  .         .  .         ^  .         •         « 

Ttae^aicowar      ........ 

Kotab,  0,900 ;  Boondee,t,900;  Bopaal,  5,000   •  .  .  . 

Tbe  Mysore  Baja  ....... 

Tbe  Satara  Raia  ........ 

TraTaneore,  6,000 1  Coebln,S,000  ..... 

Under  tbe  Rtjasor  Joadponr,  Je/poor,  Odeypoor,  Bicaaeere,  Jessel. 
mere,  and  other  Rajpoot  cbien,  Holcar,  Ameer  Khan,  the  Row  of 
Cutcb,  Btaortpoor,  Macherry,  and  numerous  other  petty  chielk, 
Beifcs,  Oonde,  Bheels,  Coolies,  and  Catties,  all  eomprebead^ed 
withtoibelkie  of  British  protection  .... 

Total  under  the  British  gDvemment  aad  its  allies    - 

Tbe  If  epaal  R^  ....... 

The  Lahore  R^a  (RuiOeet  Sinfh)         ..... 

The  Ameers  of  Sinde      ....... 

The  dominione  or  flindia  .  .  ^  .  •  • 

Tbe  Cabal  sorereifB  east  of  the  Indue  •         .         •         . 


Grand  total  of  Hladostan 


f83,000 


1,103,000 

58,000 
90,000 
84,000 
40,000 
10.000 


» 

30,000,000 

16,000,000 

18,000 

500.000 

3S8.000 

97,500,000 

154.000 

15,000.000 

11,000 

«,900.000 

60,000 

6,000,000 

55S,000 

63,000,000 

06,000 

10,000.000 

70,000 

3,000.000 

•0,000 

3,000,000 

18,000 

«,000,000 

14,000 

1,500,000 

27,000 

3,000,000 

14,000 

1.500,000 

6,000 

1,000,000 

15,000,000 


138,000,000 

t,000,000 
3,000,000 
1,000,000 
4,000,000 
1,000,000 


1,960,000    I    134,000,000 


ladb  beyond  the  QaBfee.^Brithih  Aeqnisltloas  in  1«M  and  18». 


Conntrtea  soath  of  Rangoon,  eonaistiiw  of  half  the  nroTiace  of  Mar- 
taban,  and  the  provinces  of  TaYoy,  Te,  Tenassenm,  and  tbe  Mer- 
cullsles -. 

The  proTiace  of  Arraean           ...... 

Coantries  ttwn  which  the  Burmese  have  been  eipeDed,  eoasistlng  of 

Toul          .... 

.^ts.. 

Tt>p^i»tkm, 

15:!!!!!l 

54,000 

51,000 
100,000 

150,000 

77,000 

801,000 

In  1805,  hooording  to  official  rotuma  transinitted,  the  total  ouisbcr  of  Brittah-bom  itibjects 
in  HlDdoatan  was  8 1 ,000.  Of  theee,  22,000  were  in  the  army  aaofiicers  and  privates ;  the  civil 
officersof  government  of  all  deacriptiona  were  aboat  2,000;  the  iVee  merchants  and  mariners 
who  resided  in  India  under  covenant,  about  5,000 ;  the  offieers  and  practitionen  in  the  courts 
of  jaatica,  300 1  tha  remaining  1,700  conaiated  of  adventurers  who  had  smuggled  themselves 
out  in  variotw  capftcitiea.  Since  the  date  above  mentioned,  no  detailed  reports  have  been 
published :  but  there  is  reaaon  to  believe  that  even  now  the  total  number  of  British  subjecta 
19  Hindostan  does  not  exceed  40,000 ;  the  removal  of  the  jeatrictions  on  the  commercial 
tnlereourae  having,  contrary  to  expectation,  added  very  few  to  the  previous  number. 

Tbe  army  required  for  the  protection  of  these  extensive  provinces,  and  for  the  retaining 
them  undar  due  subordination,  although  it  presenU  a  formidable  grand  total,  probably  does 
not  amount  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  number  maintained  by  the  Mogul  sovereigns  and  their  ftmc- 
tiooanea,  when  their  empire  waa  in  lis  zenith ;  yet,  even  under  the  ablest  of  the  emperors, 
oommotions  in  some  quarter  of  their  iU-eubdued  territories  were  unceasing.  The  British  sys- 
tem in  India  has  alwaya  been  to  keep  the  troops  in  a  constant  state  of  preparation  for  war ; 
but  never  to  enter  into  unprovoked  hoatilitiea,  or  engage  in  any  contests  except  thoee  rendered 
necessary  by  the  principle  of  self-defence.  At  present,  with  the  exception  of  tbe  Russian, 
the  Britiah  militoiy  fotce  is  probably  the  largeet  standing  army  in  the  world.  In  1796,  it 
amounted  to  55,000.  In  1830,  the  latest  period  for  whi^  we  have  %  detailed  statement,  it 
oonaistad  of  infeatry  170,002,  oavaliy  19,539,  artilleiy  17,385,  engineera  1,084,  with 
pioneers,  InvaUde,  dec,  midiing  a  grand  total  of  223,476  men.  Of  these,  187,068  were 
oativca,  and  87,376  Europeans ;  the  tatter  being  divided  between  the  King's  and  the  Com- 
paav's  serrioes  in  the  proportion  of  20,292  to  the  fimner,  and  17,084  to  the  latter,  lite 
total  expenditure  on  account  of  the  Indian  army  during  the  same  year  amounted  to 
^,401,953A  It  may,  perh^i^  be  worth  while  raanrklnf,  that  the  wtr  department  in  Pniasia, 
8f  2  81 
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which  has  one  of  the  most  efficient  armies  in  Europe,  cost,  in  1829,  22,165,000  rix-donarB, 
or  3,324,000/.,  being  little  more  than  the  third  of  the  cost  of  the  British  Indian  army  !  Re- 
cently, however,  very  great  efforta  have  been  made  to  economise  in  this  department.  The 
army  has  been  reduced  to  about  lUO^OOO  men,  and  some  of  the  former  allowances  have  been 
discontinued. 

A  good  deal  of  rather  conflicting  evidence  was  given  before  the  late  select  committee  on 
the  state  of  the  Indian  army.  On  the  whole,  it  wonid  aeem  to  he  decidedly  mperior,  in  re- 
spect of  di>x:iplin6  and  eflliciency,  to  any  native  army  ever  organised  in  India.  Bnt  many 
very  intelligent  oflicers  doubt  whether  it  could  make  any  effectual  opposition  to  European 
troops,  to  whom,  generally  speaking,  the  sepoys  are  inferior  both  in  physical  strength  and 
moral  energy.  Si>me  of  the  witnesses  seem  to  think  that  the  Indian  army  has  recently  been 
a  good  deal  deteriorated. 

I'he  army  is  distributed  throughout  Hindostan  noder  the  onlera  of  the  supreme  gorem- 
ment,  promulgated  throu;{h  its  political  agents.  Commencing  from  the  great  stations  in  the 
Doab  of  the  Ganges,  at  Ajmccr  is  one  corps;  another  at  Ncemutch ;  a  third  act  Mow;  all 
fiupplied  from  the  Bengal  army.  These  are  succeeded  by  the  Gujerat  subsidiary  forces,  the 
6t'ld  corps  at  MuHigaum,  and  the  Poonah  division,  furnished  chiefly  by  the  Bombay  anny. 
The  circle  is  further  continued  by  the  field  ibrce  in  the  southern  Mahratta  country ;  the 
Hyderabad  and  Nag[)oor  subsidiaries,  composed  of  Madras  troops ;  and  the  detachments 
from  the  Bengul  establishment,  forming  the  Nerbudda  and  Saagur  divtsions,  from  whence 
the  oordan  ttriiiinatcs  in  Bundelcund.  Such  is  the  general  OQtUne,  liable^  of  course,  to  tem- 
jKirary  modification  s,  and  occasiorml  change  in  the  selection  of  stations.  At  present,  with 
the  exception  of  a  tract  35  miles  broad  on  each  side  of  Aseerghnr,  there  is  an  unbroken  line 
of  communication  throutrh  the  British  territory  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta. 

In  direct  and  authoritative  control,  the  dominion  of  the  British  government  extends  much 
further  than  that  possessed  by  any  prior  dynasty,  whether  Patan  or  Moguls  yet  the  tatter,  so 
long  as  they  abstained  from  persecution,  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  religion  of  the 
Hindoos ;  and  history  proves  that  the  commotions  which  agitated  the  Mohammedan  monar- 
chies chiefly  arose  from  their  own  internal  dissensions  and  national  disputes^  Neither  does 
it  apfiear  that  any  prior  conquerors  over  employed  disciplined  corps  of  their  own  conntiymen 
in  defv'nce  of  their  own  sovereignty,  although  they  had  to  contend  with  one  very  Bomerous 
tribe — the  Hindoo;  while  the  British,  more  advantageously  situated,  have  two  to  put  in 
motion  against  each  other,  and  in  process  of  time  may  raise  up  a  third.  E!ach  foreign  in- 
vader ocrtaitily  favoured  his  own  countrymen;  but  it  was  by  bestowing  on  them  places  and 
high  appointments,  which  excited  envy,  without  essentially  strengthening  his  domination. 
Besides,  thercft:>re,  total  abstinence  from  persecution,  the  British  gOTernment,  in  ft  powerful 
C4>rps  entirely  Buro^iean,  and  totally  dtstingui^hed  from  the  natives  by  colour,  language,  and 
manners,  possesses  a  solidity  and  consistence  much  beyond  any  of  the  prior  Mohammedan 
dyuaoties. — {Hamil/fin'a  East  In/fta  Gazeiteer,  2d  cd.  vol.  i.  pp.  656 — 659.) 

2.  Rtrtmte  and  Expenditure  nfthe  East  India  Company, — The  for  greatpr  part  of  die 
revenue  of  India  is  at  present,  and  has  always  been,  derived  from  the  soil.  The  land  has 
been  held  by  its  immediate  cultivators  generally  in  small  portions,  with  a  perpetual  and 
transferable  title ;  but  they  have  lieen  under  the  obligatibn  of  making  an  annual  payment  to 
government  of  a  certain  ixtrtion  of  the  produce  of  their  farms,  which  might  be  increased  or 
diminished  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign ;  and  which  has  in  almost  all  cases,  been  so 
large,  as  seldom  to  leave  the  cultivators  more  than  a  bare  subsidence.  Under  the  Moham- 
medan government,  the  ^-osa  produce  of  the  soil  was  divided  into  equal  or  nearly  equal  ahares^ 
between  the  ryots,  or  cultivators,  and  the  government  We  regret  we  are  not  able  to  say 
that  the  British  government  has  made  any  material  deductions  from  this  enormotis  assess 
ment.  Its  oppressiveness,  more  than  any  thing  else,  has  prevented  our  ascendancy  in  India; 
and  the  comparative  tranquillity  and  good  order  we  have  introduced,  from  having  the  bene* 
ficial  effects  that  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  cultivators  throughout  Hindostan  are 
proverbially  poor ;  and  till  the  amount  of  the  assessment  Ihcy  are  at  present  mbjeet  to  be 
rffK'tually  reduced,  they  cannot  be  otherwise  than  wretrhed.  They  are  commonly  obliged 
to  borrow  money  to  buy  their  seed  and  canr  on  their  operations,  at  a  high  interest,  on  a  spe- 
cies of  mortgage  over  the  ensuing  crop.  Their  only  object  is  to  get  subsistence^-to  be  able 
to  exist  in  the  same  obscure  poverty  as  their  forefathers.  If  they  succeed  in  this,  they  aro 
satisfied.  Mr.  Colebrooke,  whose  authority  on  all  that  relates  to  India  is  so  deservedly  high, 
mentions  that  the  quantity  of  land  occupied  by  each  ryot,  or  cultivator,  in  Bengnl  is  com- 
monly about  6  acres,  and  rarely  amounts  to  24 ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  abstraction  of  half 
the  (iroduce  raised  on  such  patches  can  leave  their  occupiers  nothing  more  than  the  barest 
sul)siBtcncc  for  thcinselvcs  and  their  families.  Indeed,  Mr.  Colebrooke  tella  us  that  the  con* 
dilion  of  ryots  subject  to  this  tax  is  generalty  inferior  to  that  of  a  hired  Uboarer,who  receives 
the  mi^rable  pittance  of  2  annas,  or  about  3  pence^  a  day  of  vrages. 

Besides  the  land  revenue,*  a  conuderable  revenue  is  derived  in  India  from  the  monopo- 

«  For  an  accoani  of  the  land  rtveaus  of  India,  of  tbe  various  naedes  in  wblcb  it  Is  assessed,  sod 
Its  mHueucc  on  the  coDdiiu»a  or  ine  IhbalUuats,  we  beg  to  refer  to  Mr.  Rickanis*a  work  oa  India.  The 
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lies  of  salt  and  opium,  the  sale  of  sptrituona  liquors,  land  and  s^  tuistoms,  post-office,  &c. 
Of  these  monopolies,  the  first  is,  in  all  respects,  decidedly  the  most  oi^ectionablo.  Few  things, 
indeed,  would  do  more  to  promote  the  improvement  of  India,  (haA.',4|e  total  abolition  of  this 
monopoly.  An  open  trade  in  salt,  with  moderate  duties,  wouiiL  tb««i  can  be  no  doubt,  bo 
productive  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  public,  and  of  a  large  increase  of  revenue  to 
goveramenL  The  opium  monopoly,  though  less  objectionable  than  the  last,  is,  notwith- 
tanding,  very  oppreseivo.  It  interferes  widi  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants;  those  who  aro 
engaged  in  the  ctiltivation  of  opium  being  obliged  to  sell  their  produce  at  prices  arbitrarily 
fixed  by  the  Company's  agents,  ft  wouM  be  worse  than  useless  to  waste  the  reader's  time, 
by  pointing  out  in  detail  the  mischievoiia  efiects  of  such  a  system ;  they  are  too  obvious  not 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  every  one.  The  produce  of  these  and  the  other  branches  of  Indian 
taxation  u  specified  in  the  sabjoiAcd  Table,  which  we  have  carefully  compiled  from*  the 
ofiicia)  accounts. 


Account  of  the  Territorial  ReveaaeB  of  the  East  India  Company  during  the  Official  Year  1837-28. 

nMeriplkB. 

Bcns^l. 

Madiw. 

JRwb.7. 

FeMi«. 

Si«f.. 
pom 

Stint 
Hel«uu 

LmdoD. 

Total. 

Land  rent 

Uquors  (nett) 

Opfnm  (xBonopoly)     - 

Tobacco  (do.)  - 

Salt  (partial  monopoly) 

FhToit  and  licences  (neit) 

Mint    - 

PoBi-office 

Rianips 

Bank,  Madras,  (aett) 

Custouiii— sea  - 

Inland 

do.  unspecified 
flandriss 

•  Revenue 
Geaeral  board,  (repay- 

racnt  by) 
Marine  (pilotagp) 
Judicial  ciines  and  fees) 

Total  civil  revenue 
Military  (repayments) 
Buildingi  (do) 

Total  receipts 
Interest 

Grots  revenue  and 
receipts  - 
Nett    Surplus    revenue 
over  expenditure     -  . 

£ 
8,2W,797 
48?,42a 
2,661,620 

2,380,600 

"  88,139 

91,833 

827,709 

"831,784 
308,355 

£ 
3,519,745 
257,638 

'  85,483 
346,193 

33,043 
56,361 
9,162 
126,859 
439,970 

"392,3*5 

£ 

1,965,093 

"  19.936 

22^,650 

5,440 

12,584 

5,161 

'  65,698 
109,309 

219,784 

£ 
?n,893 

- 

- 

£ 
4,881 

• 

£ 

18,559 

- 

£ 

1,06  i 

'66 
2,*31'? 

£ 

£ 

13,784,033 

743,060 

2,051,620 

85,482 

2,755,788 

281,968 

47,911 

136,160 

380,131 

9,163 

194,773 

519.079 

1,051,518 

700,710 

14,777,209 

'  38,486 
106,M7 

5,826,191 

7,802 
13,845 

2,628,555 

'  18,383 
17,890 

21,803 

8,617 

367 

5,039 

4,881 

18,559 

3,346 
*52 

- 

22,780,634 

3,617 
65,038 
143,113 

14,921,1H3 

5,347,838 

2,664,83d 

30,916 
378 
49 

4,881 

18,559 

3,398 

I 

22,992,403 
373 
49 

14,921,983 

5,347,838 

2,664.528 

3M38 

4,881 

18,559 

- 

3,308 

' 

83,992,821 

14,921,983 
1,479.273 

5.347,838 

2,664,838 

31,338 

4,881 

18,559 

8,398 

- 

23,992,821 

Account  of  the  Territorial  Obarf  es  of  the  East  India  Company  during  the  Official  Year  16S7-28. 


D-.Hp.l-. 

'b«pJ. 

Mkdnt. 

Ikmrt»r. 

F^Mac- 

Ma. 

poro. 

Saint 
Hdcu. 

Loadna. 

Total. 

Land  rent  (eoliee- 

tion,    pensions, 

tc.)    -          -     , 

Liquon  (cbarfes  0*^ 

Opium    (cost  and 

charges)        ,- 
Tobacco      (do.) 
Salt            ?do.) 
Far  ma  and  licenses 
Mint  (charges  on) 
Post-office  (do.) 
Stamps      (do.) 
Bank  (charges  not  i 
Customs— sea 
(charges  of  col- 
lection) 
hdand    (d«.) 
general  unepe- 
cified       •> 
Sundries 

Charge  under  re- 
venue  board  - 

£ 

1.008,480 
coHeciion 

658,264 

808,333 
(Charges  oi 
6i,786 
89.075 
81,690 
peeifled.) 

126,808 
140  849 

£ 

702,677 
not  specif 

'  31.843 
74.419 
'  eollectloi 
30,406 
20.339 
9,437 

23,445 

28,5^7 

"863,854 

£ 

642,551 
Jed.) 

1  not  spec 

3,637 
»,848 

14.867 
3,087 

25,605 
136,944 

£ 
3,000 

J.) 

£ 
LOO 

£ 

1,500 

£ 

£ 

£ 

2,958.708 

658,254 

31,8-13 

882;741 

75.830 
137.263 
91,137 

38.313 
81,634 

153.413 
641,647 

8,565.264 

1,284,007 

845,489 

8,000 

500 

1,500 

. 

. 

5,699,760 

various  important  and  dHBsuIt  questions  with  respeel  to  ladhin  taxation  are  there  &eated  with  great 
Harntng  and  sagacity,  aad  placed  la  tlw  Bost  lilmiootis  pelat  of  y ' 


rvlew. 
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Aeeonat  of  tlie  Territorial  Charges  of  the  East  India  Company— «Mfia«W. 


D«eriiMlo& 

'ifc^l'* 

IMm.        Beadar. 

POMf. 

Mi- 

lun. 

8ii«i. 
pora. 

Mat 

LoMta. 

Totel. 

Charges  under  ge- 
neral board   - 

Charges  under  ma- 
rine do. 

Charges  under  Ju- 
dicial do. 

Gross  amount  of 
'  civil  charges 
Do.  military  do. 
Buildings  both  ci- 

▼11  and  mUlta- 

ry  do. 

Charge  in  India 
Interest  on  debt 
Unspecified      - 

Gross  charge    - 
Nett  charge*  or  ex- 
cess or  expeadi- 
tnre  over  reve- 
nue    - 

8^264 

1.1(»,8«4 

117,74ft 

1.1M,SH 

£       \       £ 
I,a84.0(r7|     84&,4» 

868,859'    474,781 

16t76l|     Ut,^ 

871.751      805.440 

£         £ 
8,000      500 

100,014  1%8S5 

0,000    1,000 

18,000  -8.000 

£ 
1,500 

80.037 

8,000 

0,000 

£ 
48,808 

£ 

O.A.W0 

890,808 

1.847,991 

ft,9M,»7 
«.a4ft.737 

648,4n 

3,086,108'  1^.578 
8,807,590  8.051JB10 

8].9n      108,088 

181,014 
49,855 

4.888 

18,885 
8,030 

1,W0 

47.187 
11,341 

4A» 

48.806 
75,178 

1,809 

'"        - 

10,084,887 

7w,ori 

1UW,4&« 
l,7U,a53 

0,007,595 
170.025 

'87^30     t.W     •- 

08,064  183.909 

JLOOe.141 

88.190,888 
i;980,S38 
8.000.141 

11.441.709 

1    •       - 

0,180.080 

630,789 

4,000,700' 177,188 
1.899^1  145,786 

85,541 
80.000 

03,064  183,009 
44^585  180,971 

8.000.141 
8,000.141 

8fl,189.60i 
8,147,075 

7*he  territorial  revmoes  at  the  dbponl  of  Uie  Eaat  India  Company  htive,  for  a  lengtiie— d 
period,  equalled  those  of  the  moat  powerful  momrclues.  At  ptaeent  thegr  are  greater  than 
those  of  either  Roaeia  or  Aastria,  being  inferior  ooly  to  thoae  of  Gfval  Biitain  wdA  Franee! 
8tUl,  however,  the  Company's  financial  aitoatkMi  is  the  veiy  reveiae  of  prospennui  Yait 
ae  their  Tevenoe  has  been,  their  expenditttitt  appears.  In  aooat  instsnoes,  to  hara  been  Sl3l 
larger ;  and  at  this  nxoment  their  debu  exceed  60.000.000/1  The  Comiiany  haite  gif«n  tiia 
following  statement  of  their  affiura,  which  is  applicable,  as  leqwcts  India,  to  the  let  of  May, 
1831 ;  and  as  respects  En^and,  tp  the  1st  of  May,  183S:-« 


Total  territorial  and  polltleal  debts  abroad  and  at  hosM       •         •         . 
Pltto,  credits,  ditto  ..«..«.. 

Balance  deficient  In  tlw  territorial  aad  polttieal  braaeb  • 
Total  commercial  debts  abroad  aad  at  toons    <*          -          »       £  1,088^494 
PUto.  credits,  ditto 81,047,1.49 

Balance  in  faTDor  in  tlis  cottiMreial  braneb        •         •         .         • 

Balance  deOcleat      ......... 

Add  the  amoant  of  the  Oonpaay's  boofts  bond  debt        •  •         • 

Total  balance  defictaot.tadQdlDf  the  borne  bond  debt    ... 


£ 
61.10r.78t 
89.S7«,a88 


81,016,800 


19,718,099 


11,890.004 

8.548,854 


18»448,480 


Of  the  credits  placed  to  aoooont  of  the  Oonptny,  aman  of  lerenoo,  &e.  form  an  imporw 
tant  item ;  bat  of  these  it  is  most  probable  «  oonsideiabte  portion  will  never  be  lenliaed.  In 
a  statement  laid  by  the  East  India  Company  before  partiament,  and  printed  in  a  fofmer  editioa 
of  this  work  (p.  611.).  intended  to  represent  the  aitoation  of  tiie  Company's  affidrs  on  the  Ist 
of  January,  1831,  their  asseta  were  aaid  to  exceed  their  debts  and  Habilitiea  by  about 
3,000,000£  The  wide  diflersnce  between  that  acooant  and  the  one  given  above,  is  pvind- 
pally  owing  to  the  Company  having  strock  out  of  the  latter  a  sum  of  10,8T0,0O0iL  expended 
by  diem  on  account  of  mrtineations,  baUdinga,  dbo.  erected  in  India,  which  Aey  look  cradit 
for  in  the  former. 

The  statement  now  given  renders  it  ahandan^y  obviona,  that  the  reeent  arrapgemenfi 
with  the  Company  have  been  quite  aa  beneficial  to  it  as,  we  doubt  net,  thc^  will  prove  lo  the 
public.  All  the  territorial  and  other  propeity  made  over  to  the  Crown  wiU  eartunly  be  for 
ahoit  of  meeting  the  claims  upon  it 

The  following  aeoount  shows  the  balance  between  the  revenue  and  expandten  of  o« 
Indian  dominions,  from  1809-10  to  1630^1 :-« 
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An  Aceotint  of  the  Totsl  annnal  ReTenuei  and  Chargei  of  the  British  PotseMioni  In  India  under  the 
Eaat  India  Company,  (Voni  160^10  lo  1830-31 ;  ahowtng  also  the  Nett  Charge  of  Ueiicoolen,  Prince 
of  Wales  Island,  and  8i.  Helena ;  the  Interest  paid  on  account  of  Dcbu  In  India »  and  the  Amount 
of  Territorial  Cliarces  Mid  in  Bngland.— (Abstracted  Ckom  the  Purl.  Pap^n,  No.  S3.  Bess.  ItOO, 
and  No.  800.  8ess.  1833.) 


T«telOrQ* 


Total 


Matt 

Cbancaof 

Baneonleik 

Friaoof 

Walet 


TtmlMisl  Chuiai  pMl  Im  EBflud. 


CM  or 

political 


Other  Terri- 
lorUFftf. 

neate 
ckargnbto 

CO  Km 
RevOTrae. 


*«.) 


Sarplaa 


Cteifti 


1809-10 
1810-11 
1811-IS 
181t.l3 
1813-14 
1814-15 
l»lft-10 
1810.17 

ibi;-i8 

1818-10; 
1810.90 
1880-31 

I82unl 
1832-as; 

18S^4| 
1834-961 
1823-90! 
1896-37 
1897-98 
1838.90 
1899-30 
Bitlnat*. 
i830-31 


16,404,301 
16,079,198 
lrt,flO3,610 
l«,45tt,774 
17,998,711 
17,931,191 
17,108,  I0» 
18,010.130 
18,303,965 
19,309,009 
10,179,500 
91,999,080 
91,753»971 
93,120,931 
31,938,093 
30,705,153 
31,096,9^0 
33,397,753 
33,6I8,IA1 
39,6»i.711 
31,662,310 

33,306,096 


13,770,577 

13,000.963 

13,390,067 

]3,600,490 

13,617,795 

14,189,454 

15,081,587 

15,130,830 

15,8H,964 

17,558,015 

n,O40,8l8 

j  17,530^18 

17,555,668 

I  18,0f*3jei2l 

>  18,909,51 1  i 

'  30,410,929; 

,  39,340,31)5 

91,494,«94[ 

191,778,431! 

I  19,998,6991 

!  18,300,715 

'  18,075,498 


303,301 
190,663 
16(1,988 
301,349 
900,957 
904,950 
335,558 
905,373 
919,703 
910,924 
143,040 
990,043 
907,610 
154,761 
957,«70 
379,3?7 
911,985 
907.973 
373,014 
950,704 
313,804 

86,044 


£ 

3450,019 
3,196,691 
1,457,077 
1,491,870 
1,537,434 
1.509,Sir 
1,584,15: 
1,719,470 
1,753,018 
1,665,998 
1,940,397 
1,009,585 
1,039,835 
1.601,731 
1,653,449 
1,460,483 
1.575,941 
1,749,068 
1,959,313 
9^131,165 
2,007,693 
3,311,869 


190,198 
9I7,7t>3 
154,996 
100,784 

61,957 
199,873 

61,903 
104,374 

81,941 
130,169 
905.055 
838,058, 
909,735 
904,I47| 
S05,976| 
414,181, 
740,798. 
1,111,793' 
805,010' 
449,003. 
903,873, 

138,430, 


£ 
867,097 
001,688 
929,770, 
1,184,070 
1,148,156; 
1.064,993; 
l,U)9,058l 
1,071,176 
1,094,701 
1.150.378 
1,150,301 
1,07^400 
1,175,149 
1,354,960 
756,590 
1,166,078 
1.076,504; 
1,318,109, 
1,955.131 
1,517.8091 
1,454,8671 
1,335,135 


£ 

1,057,995 
1.119,391 
1,077,768 
1,878,768 
1,319,413 
1,104,596 
1,081,885 
1,965,550 
1,176,643 
1,980,540 
1,415,446 
1,800,164 
1,877,684 
1,559,107 
1,153,866 
1,580,950 
I,0l7.9.'t9 
2,499,804 
9,060.141 
1,007,405 
1.748.740 

1,473,665 


681,516 

"651,189 
I47,6n 


848,639 

679,068 
1,528,858 


590,020 


£ 
730,701 
736,530 

971,634 


1,004,903 

810,006 

689,153 

1,333,305 

1,466,164 


737,479 
8,095,746 
4,856,857 
9.484,076 
3,950,715 
045,975 
008,149 


However  much  this  eocount  of  the  fioanctal  concenM  of  our  Bastom  empire  may  be  at 
Torianee  with  the  exaggerated  ideaa  entcttalned  respecting  it,  aa  well  by  a  large  proportion  of 
the  people  of  Bngland  aa  by  foreigneri,  it  will  excite  no  aar^riie  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who 
haa  ever  nflected  on  the  aabjccL  It  ia  duc^  indeed,  to  the  directors,  to  stale,  tliat  though  they 
have  oocaaionally  acted  on  erroneoua  principles,  they  have  always  exerted  themsolves  to 
■enforce  economy  in  every  branch  of  their  exjMnditare,  and  to  impose  and  collect  their  revenues 
in  the  best  and  cheapest  manner.  But  though  they  have  succeeded  in  repressmg  many 
aboeea,  it  Would  ba  idle  to  suppose  that  they  should  ever  entirely  succeed  in  rooting  them 
out  How  can  it  be  imagined,  that  strangers  sent  to  India,  consdoua  that  they  are  armed 
with  all  the  strength  of  government,  placed  under  no  real  responsibility,  exempted  from  the 
ealntary  influence  of  public  opinion,  fearing  no  exposure  through  the  medium  of  the  press, 
»nd  anxious  only  to  accumulate  a  fortune^  should  not  occasionally  abuse  their  authority  ?  or 
diai  they  should  manage  the  complicated  and  difficult  afiaixa  of  a  vast  empire,  inhabited  by  a 
nee  of  people  of  whose  hinguage,  manners,  and  habits,  they  are  almost  wholly  ignorant,  with 
that  prudence,  economy,  end  vigilance,  wiUiout  which  it  were  idle  to  expect  that  any  great 
•orplus  revenue  could  ever  be  realised  1 


{Abstract  View  of  the  Revenues  and  Cbarfns  of  India  for  tbs  Ysais  1881.83, 1883.83,1833-34,  and 

(by  estimate)  1834-86. 


ft?-.    : 

MldlM 

Sanbay 

D^ctoMyofor. 

tfnryramme 

«««^               1 

JlSaa-           : 

Chant*  on  aeevMrt 
of  SI.  Htl^sa 

Tiilal  ehu««  of 
India            . 

Sarplua  of  oniiw- 
rjr  ravasn*  • 

c-,. 

issi-sa. 

l«St-99. 

18SM4. 

188441 

tear-ai. 

193993. 

ins^. 

1«4<». 

L. 

•^74,084 

3,222,1^5 
l,4UI,9I«i 

L. 

M87,71t 

9',MB.9« 
1,497,308 

%B«4,MI 

9,235,233 
l,COO,eBl 

S,44MaD 

8,301 ,9S2 
1,508,782 

9,299,291 

8,060,499 

7.ft7.aa9 

8,174,347 
2^X14,710 

l,9<iS,(M5 

i4.in,iM 

SB7,MI 

I9,9S5,648 
904,92 

1^980,18-, 

l3,90e,7W 
978,996 

1SI,89MB9 
94,132 

1,47«,i9* 

12,969,986 
99,658 

1.927,938 

9        il 

12,3l9,a4« 
10,986 

2,182,863 

14,489.199 

14^9,974 

19^,767 
49,999 

14,497,100 

U.4(»,73«'-  14.119,3741  ia,M0,lt5 

14.487.100 

14,406,736*  I4,<1<J,374,  13,680,166   U,497.l00| 

N»  B.    The  Comnaay  realised  In  1634-88  the  snm  of  10,670,33S{.  by  the  sale  of  c<vnniereTa1  tssets. 
The  d«*bu  of  the  Ooiniiany  in  India  on  the  SOih  of  April,  1884,  amounted  ; 
lotsMst  of  l,754,515r.  8  year.— (PsH.  Pe/er,  No.  880.  fiess.  1836.>-fi«/.) 


1  lo  8S,463,4fc3{.,  bearinf  aa 
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EBONY— ELM. 


EB0N7  (Ger.  Ehenhok/  "Dvl  Ehbmhota  i  Fr.  Ebentg  K  Ebano  s  Jim,  Ebenawot' 
derewo;  Lat.  Ebeniu)^  a  species  of  wood  brooght  principallj  from  the  EasL  It  is  cfsoeed- 
ingly  hard  and  heavy,  of  great  durability,  susceptible  of  a  yerj  fine  poliA,  and  oo  that  ac- 
count used  in  mosaic  and  other  inlaid  work.  There  are  many  species  oi  ebony.  The  best 
is  that  which  is  jet  biaclc,  free  from  Teins  and  rind,  veiy  compact,  astringent,  and  of  an  acrid 
pungent  taste.  This  species,  (denominated  by  botanists  Diaspyrtis  Ebemu),  is  fband  prin- 
cipally in  Madai^scar,  the  Mauritias,  and  Ceyion.  The  centre  only  of  the  tree  is  said  to  be 
valuable.  In  1626,  2,002,783  lbs.  of  ebony,  of  the  estimated  valua  of  9,0171  7«.  ^d.  were 
exported  from  the  Mauritius.  Besides  the  black,  there  are  red,  gieen,  and  yelkMr  abonias  ; 
V  but  the  latter  are  not  so  much  esteemed  as  the  former.  Cabinet-makcra  are  in  the  habit  of 
substitutmg  pear-tree  and  other  woods  dyed  black«  in  the  plaoa  of  getraine  ebooy^;  thcie, 
however,  want  its  polish  and  lustre,  thoogh  they  hold  glue  better.  The  price  of  ebony 
varies,  in  ^e  London  market,  from  5/.  to  20^  a  ton.  The  quaotitiea  imported  are  but  in- 
considerable. 

EE  L  {AngtiiUa  mttrana  of  Linnsms),  a  ftsh,  the  appearance  of  which  is  too  weQ  known 
to  require  any  description.  It  is  a  native  of  almost  all  the  waters  of  Europe,  fi^equentingDOC 
only  rivers  but  stagnant  pools.  Eels  are,  in  many  places,  extremely  abundant,  partieulaiiy 
in  Holland  and  Jutland.  Several  ponds  are  appropriated  in  England  to  the  laisnig  <d  eels ; 
and  considerable  nomben  are  taken  in  the  Thames  and  other  rivers.    But  by  fiu-  the  largest 

g»rtion  of  the  ecU  used  in  England  are  furnished  by  Holland.  Indeed,  very  ftw  except 
utch  eels  are  ever  eeen  in  London ;  and  even  Hampton  and  Richmond  are  principally  sop- 
plied  by  them.  The  trade  is  carried  on  by  two  Dutch  companies,  who  employ  in  it  sevenl 
small  vcsseb,  by  means  of  which  the  market  is  regulariy  and  amply  provided  fiir.  A  cargo 
of  eels  is  supposed  to  average  from  15.000  to  20,000  lbs.  weight,  and  is  charged  with  a  duty 
on  importation  of  13^  l«.  £/.  In  1832,  this  duty  produced  940A  109.,  showing  that  72 
cart^oes  bad  been  imported  that  year^^^Reptyrt  on  Channel  FitheritSj  p.  93.  dec) 

EGGS  (Fr.  (Eufa  ;  Lat  Ova),  are  too  well  known  to  require  lo  be  described.  They  diAr 
in  Biz6,  colour,  taste,  &c.  according  to  the  diflerent  species  of  birds  that  lay  them.  The  eggs 
of  hens  are  thoae  most  commotily  used  as  food ;  and  form  an  article  of  very  considerable  im^ 
portance  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Vast  quantities  are  brought  fitom  the  country  to 
London  and  other  great  towna.  Since  the  peace  they  have  also  been  very  largely  imported 
from  the  Continent  At  this  moment,  indeed,  the  trade  in  eggs  formaa  conaidereUe  branch 
of  our  commerce  with  Franeey  and  allbrds  constant  employment  for  a  Domber  of  small 
vessels ! 


Account  of  the  Nnoiber  of  B|»(?s  Imported  since  1838,  speeifjrln];  tbe  Cboatrlea  whence  tbey  were 
brought,  and  tbe  Revenue  acerulng  tbersoa. 

Co«i.iri«  rrom  which  inponod. 

1M26. 

18^. 

182& 

1&23. 

18901 

1831. 

itn. 

nrrmtny     .... 
Uoilftl  l««lh«riap(to 
Franc*          .... 
ItiM  of  GuernfCT.  Jenajr,  Aldernajr, » 

*xA  Man,  prtJuce  (du'y  fro*) 
bits  of  CaernMV,  Janey,  Aklcraqr, 

To«al  of  »he  impnrteliotii  Into  the  \ 

Amount  of  dntjrreeclTH  • 
lUto  of  diHjr  &ATfs*. 
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80 

6,r49.7MI 
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en,436 
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400 
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'  7JCT,l'46 
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C8,45S.7:a 
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Sa,IST,6£fi 

«^1,817 

21,728  10    9 

83,071    4    1 

L,    ^  A. 
22,880    8    3 

22,1(0    2  10  XkJUA  14    8 

£.     $.  d 
90,$72  18    9 

L.    K  d, 

91,537   9   0 

lOd.  per  )204uTiiiKtb«  whole  period.                                           | 

It  appears  from  this  official  statement,  that  the  eggs  imported  from  Franco  amount  to 
about  65,000,000  a  year ;  and  supposing  them  to  cost,  at  an  average,  4dL  a  doaen,  it  foUowa 
that  tho  people  of  tbe  metropolis  and  Brighton  (for  it  is  into  them  that  they  are  almost  all 
imported)  pay  the  French  about  76,388/.  a  year  for  eggs ;  and  supposing  tiiat  the  freight, 
importers'  and  retailers'  profit,  duty,  Ac  raise  their  price  to  tba  consumer  to  lOdl  a  doaen, 
their  total  cost  will  be  190,972A 

EJOO.  See  OoMUTi. 
'  ELEMI,  a  resin  obtained  from  the  Amyria  eltmiferoy  a  tree  growing  in  different  parts  of 
America,  Turkey,  &c  It  is  obtained  by  wounding  the  bark  in  dry  weather,  the  juice  being 
left  to  thicken  in  the  sun.  It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  semi-transparent ;  at  first  aoftish, 
but  it  hardens  by  keeping.  Its  taste  is  slightly  bitter  and  warm.  Its  smell,  which  is,  at  first, 
strong  and  fragrant,  gradually  dimlnitihes.  It  used  to  be  imported  in  long  roundish  cakes, 
wrapped  in  flag  leaves,  bot  it  is  no#  usually  imported  in  mats  and  chests. — {ThomvnCM 
Chemhtri^,) 

ELEPHANTS'  TEETH.    Sea  Ivort. 

ELM  (Ulrnu^)^  a  forest  tree  common  in  Great  Britain,  of  which  there  are  wseral  varie- 
aes.  It  attains  to  a  great  aize,  and  Uvea  to  a  great  age :  its  trunk  is  often  nigged  and 
crooked,  and  it  is  of  slow  growth.    The  colour  ot  the  heart-wood  of  elm  ia  generally  daiter 
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tfian  that  of  oak,  and  of  a  redder  brown.  The  sapwood  is  of  a  yellowish  or  brownish  whlto, 
with  pores  inclined  to  red.  It  is  in  general  porous,  and  cross-grained,  sometimos  coarse- 
grair  ed,  and  has  no  large  septa.  It  has  a  peculiar  odour.  It  twists  and  warps  much  in 
dryiug,  and  shrinks  very  much  both  in  length  and  breadth.  It  is  difficult  to  wofk,  but 
is  not  liable  to  split,  and  bears  the  driving  of  bolts  and  nails  better  than  any  other  timber.  In 
Scotland,  chairs  and  other  articles  of  household  furniture  are  frequently  made  of  elm  wood  ; 
but  in  England,  where  the  wood  is  inferior^it  is  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cofHns,  casks, 
jpumps,  pipes,  &,c.  It  is  appropriated  to  these  purposes  because  of  its  great  durability  in  wa- 
ter, which  also  occasions  its  extensive  use  as  piles  and  planking  for  wet  foundations.  The 
naves  of  wheels  are  frequently  made  of  elm ;  those  of  the  heavy  wagons  and  drays  of  London 
are  made  of  oak,  which  supports  a  heavier  weight,  but  does  not  hold  the  spokes  so  firmly. 
Elm  is  said  to  bear  transplanting  better  than  any  other  large  tree. — {Trtdgold's  Prtnciplta 
of  Carpentry,  pp.  201 — 203.  &c.) 

ELSINEUR,  OB  HELSINGOR,  a  town  in  Zealand  about  22  miles  north  of  Copenha- 
gen; in  lat.  66«*  2'  17"  N.,  Ion.  12®  88'  2"  E.  Population  about  7,000.  Adjacent  to 
Elsineur  is  tiie  castle  of  Cronborg,  which  commands  the  entrance  to  the  Baltic  by  the 
Sound.  All  merchant  ships  pas-iing  to  and  from  the  Baltic  are  obliged,  under  the  reserva- 
tions mentioned  below,  to  salute  Cronborg  Castle  by  lowering  their  sails  when  abreast  of  tho 
same ;  and  no  ship,  urdess  she  belong  to  Sweden,  is  allowed  to  pass  the  Sound  without 
clearing  out  at  Eldneur,  and  paying  toll,  according  to  the  provisions  in  the  treaties  to  that 
effect  negotiated  with  Denmark  by  the  difSerent  European  powers.  The  fyst  treaty  with 
England  having  reference  to  this  subject  is  dated  in  1450.  The  Sound  duties  had  their 
origin  in  an  agreement  between  the  King  of  Denmark  on  the  one  {lart,  and  the  Hanse  Towns 
on  the  other,  by  which  the  former  undertook  to  construct  light-houses,  landmarks,  &c.  aloug 
the  Cattegat,  and  the  latter  to  pay  duty  for  the  same.  The  duties  have  since  been  varied 
at  different  periods.  Ships  of  war  are  exempted  from  the  pa^-ment  of  duties.  Most  maritime 
nations  have  consuls  resident  at  Elsineur.  The  following  plan  of  the  Sound  is  taken  from 
the  Admiralty  Chart,  compiled  from  Danish  authorities. — (See  following  page.) 

Ordirtaiuv  respfetin/f  loitering  in  the  SoMvd.—Th'm  ceremony  beiflir  attended  with  mucli  inconveni- 
ence in  unravouroMe  weatbnr,  bts  Daiiisli  Majesty  issued,  iji  1(^9,  tlie  following  ordinance  :— 

1.  Ail  ships  Hnilini;  through  the  Bound,  whulher  thoy  come  from  ttie  norih  or  soulli,  must  aaliito 
Crnnburtr  Castlo.  by  lowKriiij  their  sails  so  soon  as  the  northernmost  church  in  Elsineur  begins  to  he 
Concealed  behind  the  eastle.  The  lowering  niust  not  oomntenee  before  the  church  goes  in  behind  tho 
castle,  and  mufii  continue  till  the  church  opens  itself  without  the  castle  ajcain,  or  for  the  full  space  of 
9  minutes.  Every  person  naelecting  this  duty  must  expect  to  be  compelled,  by  cannon-ahot,  to  the 
same,  and  to  be  flned  for  contumacy. 

JV.  ji.->Wben  a  ship  lowera  her  sails  on  her  first  entrance  Into  the  marks,  and  keeps  them  lowered 
ft  minutes,  though  not  come  out  of  the  marks,  it  Is  considered  sutiicient. 

9.  The  sails  to  be  lowered  are  as  fnUnw : — Ships  carrying  topgallant  sails,  standing  or  flying,  must 
lower  the  top.gaIlaat  sails  entirely  down  on  the  cap:  ships  having  only  one  top-gallant  salt,  and  at 
tbn  same  time,  the  fore-top-sail,  they  must  be  lowered  half-raaat  down  :  ships  having  no  top-gallant 
snils  must  lower  both  the  top-aails  on  hulf-mast:  all  other  ships,  b«  Ihey  galliots,  smacks,  ketchi^s, 
brigastines,  or  of  what  denomination  soever,  carrying  only  flying  top-sails,  must  lower  the  top-sails 
entirely  down ;  but  those  having  no  standing  or  flying  top-sails,  or  which  have  all  their  reefs  In  their 
top-8ail9,  are  exempt  from  lowering. 

8.  When  ships  cniize  through  the  Sound  with  a  contrary  wind,  or  when  (with  a  scant  wind  or 
small  br ease)  the  current  is  so  strong  against  them  that  it  would  set  them  astern,  if  they  lowered 
their  sails,  thtn  it  sk»U  be  mmde  knovn  to  Utem^  by  koittinff  the  eolowe  si  the  eastle,  lAat  no  saiuU  u  re- 
f  Ktrerf.  and  thai  they  may  make  the  beet  of  their  v>ay  withottt  striking  their  eaile. 

4.  When  any  vessel  has  been  fired  at,  then  the  master  or  mate,  with  two  of  the  shlp*s  crew,  must 
CO  on  shore,  and  make  declaration,  on  oath,  before  the  Court  of  Inquest,  why  they  have  not  lowered 
ni  the  time  or  in  the  manner  prescribed.  If  it  be  deposed  that  lowering  was  periormed  in  due  timo 
and  manner,  then  the  roaster  will  he  free  from  paying  for  the  shot  tired  at  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  ho 
must  then  pay  for  each  shot  fired  at  him  from  the  castle,  5  rix  dnltars  VO  stivers  current ;  and  1  ducat 
for  each  shot  from  the  guard-ship's  boat  when  hi  pursuit  of  the  ship.  If  the  master  of  a  vessel 
should  sail  away  without  acquitting  hinmslf,  whsn  it  is  proved  who  th«  master  or  ship  was,  the  fine 
will  be  demanded  of  the  person  who  clears  him  at  the  Custom-house.  ' 

In  stormy  weather,  when  a  shin  cannot  come  to  anchor  in  Elsineur  roads  without  danger,  or  If  she 
be  leaky,  or  going  to  repair  or  deliver ;  in  such  cases,  going  to  Copenhagen  is  not  considered  a  fVaud. 
But  it  is  in  all  cases  Indispensable  that  the  ship's  papers  should  be  sent  to  Elsineur  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, that  she  may  he  cleared. 

Pilotage,  4'c.—Wlten  ships  come  Into  Elsineur  roads,  or  He  wind-bound  near  the  Lappen,  watermen 
come  on  board  to  inquire  if  the  master  will  be  carried  ashore  to- clear ;  and  In  rough  weather  it  is 
always  best  to  make  use  of  their  services,  their  boats  being  generally  very  sHfs-  The  Danish  author- 
ities have  published  a  Table  of  rates,  behig  the  highest  charge  that  can  bo  made  by  the  boatmen 
upon  such  occasions ;  but  capuiins  may  bargain  with  them  for  as  mut-h  less  as  they  please.  Most 
•hips  passing  the  Sound  take  on  board  pilots,  tlw;  signal  for  one  being  a  flag  at  the  fore-topmaift-head 
Those  bound  for  the  Baltic  take  a  piUa  at  Elsineur,  who  either  carries  the  ship  to  Copenhagen,  or 
Dragoe,  a  small  town  on  the  sonUi-easl  extremity  of  the  isJand  of  Ainack,  whi^re  she  is  clear  of  the 

grounds.  Those  leaving  the  Baltic  take  a  pilot  from  Dragoe,  who  carries  the  ship  to  Elsineur. 
ometimes,  when  the  wind  is  fVesh  from  the  E.  and  3.  E.,  it  U  impossible  for  a  ship  bound  for  Co- 
penhagen or  th«  Baltic  Co  double  the  point  of  Cronbor?;  and  in  that  case  an  Elsineur  pilot  is  some- 
times employed  to  moor  the  ship  in  the  channel  towards  KuM  Point  on  the  Swedish  shore,  in  lat. 
SG^  14'  3"  N.,  loD.  W  W  B.  This  contingency  Is,  however,  less  likely  to  happen  In  future,  as  we  un- 
derstand the  Danish  goTernment  have  rec«tntiy  hired  a  steam  tug  for  the  speciiil  purpose  of  bringing 
ships.  In  adverse  weather,  round  Cronborg  Point.  The  pilots  are  regularly  licensed,  so  that,  by  em- 
ploying them,  the  captain's  responsibility  Is  at  an  end.  Their  changes  are  fixed  by  authority,  and 
depend  on  the  iphip'e  dranght  of  water.  We  subjoin  a  copy  of  the  tariff  applicable  to  pilots  taken  on 
board  at  Elsineur  to  carry  ships  to  Dragoe,  Copenhagen,  or  Kuli  Pi4nt,  wU¥  the  sums  both  in  lilvfi 
and  in  Bis  ba«k  paper  dollars. 
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Rtfer«nce9  tf  i*Ia».— A,  Oajtla  and  llcbt  of  CrOBbon:  B,EMnaar;  C,  Belainfborg  In  8tr«den; 
C,  tbe  bank  called  th«  Lappen ;  fi,  the  bank  called  ibe  Dbkua.    The  sottodinfs  are  in  fkxlionia. 
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PlloUf  e  from  the  Ut  of  October  to  the  30th  of  Bforeh. 
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A*.  S.  When  a  pQot  ii  takea  on  board  at  Drafoe  to  carrv  a  ahip  to  Blainanr,  the  charge  is  the  same 
••  that  ffiyen mider  the  fixA  head  of  the  above  colnmn.— (^rcMrM  da  CPwmercBy  teste  ifl.  p.  149.) 

The  Moniu^  fFetfkU,  and  Jl/aa«itref  of  Elelnem  are  the  same  as  those  of  Oopenhaf  en  (which  see), 
eieept  that  the  rixoollar  la  divided  iato  4  ortt  instead  of  •  oMrce ;  thas,  M  skillings  make  1  ort ;  and  4 
orti  I  rhcdollar.  , 

In  pnf  ing  toll,  however,  at  tlie  passaire  of  the  Sound,  the  monies  are  distinguished  Into  tiuree  differ- 
ent  valves ;  namely,  specie,  crown,  and  current. 

Specie  money  Is  that  in  wlikh  the  daties  of  the  Bound  were  0xed  In  1701. 

Crown  money  was  the  aaeieut  eurrency  of  Denmark,  in  which  the  toll  Is  sometimes  reckoned. 

C3arrent  money  is  the  actual  currency  of  the  eouatry. 

The  proponiota  between  these  denominattoos  Is  as  Mlows  >— 

Eif ht  specie  rixdoUars  -  0  crown  rixdollars ;  16  crown  rizdollars  -  17  correot  rixdoUars :  therefore 
to  reduce  specie  money  into  ciowb  money,  add  one  eighth ;  and  for  the  reverse  operation,  subtract  one 
ninth. 

To  reduce  crown  money  iato  current  oioney,  add  one  sixteenth ;  and  ftv  Uie  reverse  operation,  sub- 
•tract  one  seventeenth. 

nence,  also,  139  specie  rixdoUars  are  worth  144  crown  rixdollars,  or  153  current  rixdoUars ;  and 
therefore  specie  money  Is  1^  per  cent,  better  than  crowa  money>  and  19 tl  per  cent,  better  than  cur- 
rent  money.  •* 

Rouses  in  the  Baltic  charge  (he  Sound  duties  In  the  Invoices,  and  have  their  ovm  agents  at  Elalnenr 
to  clear  all  the  merchandise  shipped  by  them.  If  thia  be  not  the  case,  tbe  merchants  at  Elsineur  then 
draw  upon  the  owners  or  agents  where  tbe  goods  are  directed  or  addresaad. 

IFe^JUt.'^A  BhippouBd  from  the  Baltic,  of  10  stone.  Is  calculated  as  800  lbs.  Banish ;  a  Russian  ber- 
kowitx,  as  300  lbs. ;  a  pud,  as  10  Ibe.  Banish  i  a  centner  from  the  Baltic,  as  110  lbs. ;  and  a  cwt.  En- 
tfteh,a6  lis  lbs.  Danish. 


C9ru  Mtatmrt  nf  iifettnt  Pieces  rtd^eti  fa  Danith  Laate^far  poyiiy  Os  Sound  Dnu. 


SliidwinterBCk- 
ooed  io  (be  SiMlid 

••4IMII. 


OfT|»iraldt 

WlHMT    - 

AaeiMB    • 
llo>lMk,&lH(ilir( 


ldlfaMbs«lwtw«t| 

t  ccot  of  2B  nokb  rrancb  • 
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Dtatiic  ' 


Tbe  nine  ■ 
the  Dutch 


lOiiivMiftromBkm ll 

7  aofn  fraai  Ckijs,  UriMi^  Ik.      •  •IS 

lSa8Uaacl»Mi«a,8w*igki,98M%ar80tariMii  .  .     1 

Liquid  MtaMun.^X  toniiean  of  Preaeh  wine  is  considered  as  4  oxhofts,  or  94  ankers. 
A  pipe  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  wine,  as  S  oxhofts. 
90  Spanish  arrobas,  or  35  Portuguese  almudee*  as  a  regular  pipe. 

iO  Spanish  arrt>bas,  or  48  pou  of  oil,  as  a  regular  both  (pipe) ;  a  hogshead  of  brandy,  as  0  ankers;  a 
tierce,  as  4  ankers;  an  anker,  9  veits,  or  40  Danish  pots. 


Dutkt  pafohU  at  tU  8ow»d  —  tJU  principal  JirtkUt  eomim&nly  pa»$ing'  tkrovgk 
Mxd.it 


A!t  or  tetr,  tbfl  8  bosdMdk,  «f  4  1-9 
\tfwl00nM. 


AI»iD.  ibaibippottad 

^Mbwwi leckvtCXcfc'or 60  '  • 

2|»rl«i,  (be  laM  or  22  burelg  .  • 

ApoOMBrM  drvis  tlM  ibpmM  nlndat  86  rijC^oOiiiti 
ArseljUM«hin>owi6  .... 


wwd,  ih«  iMt  oriSteiTdli,  «r  18  6D. 
|Kii,llMl4«lor  I8  6o.,orl9i)ft      • 


Urcob,  tlw'flb>ppeaa4 
Btiatf  tbe  ilafln  pbM 

^tbt  doable  4a, 
laika,  gmM,  of  Mk,  thr  vrieM 


B»7,bnTiee,ibe9001b«.  - 
Bh^  «Jt«L  Uw  lut  efli  bu 
KKtth,  wbreid Ql' whckt,  4 


Booki,  prkitod,  Ibe  iS^be.  mlwd  at  80  rixMhn 
fUM%orbnM«r{ic,ilie     - 


wraucbt^  MO  Ibk.  vilued  at  86  rlxMlu* 

IniM,  Ibe  BMl  of  IS  ihlppottDa  * 

Bnady,  Fmob  or  Spaniih,  Uie  bopiwl    • 


j,tbrihni 

Bntfl  weed,  tbt  500  tbi. 


MKtheAlKioud, 


Gkblo,  oerdja|D,  ore^  yam,  Ibe  ■Mppoond 

CepHVwptpe^orShegibcidli     ... 
Cerile,  for  pmrnf  or  tor  wool,  the  10  doMB 
CartleimiM,  dmwmmo,  eknree,  or  eoehiiwiJI,  the  100  Un. 
CeiuleU,  tbe  4  placei  .... 


OallisuMeei, 

CmiwMhj  woed,  iba  100  Ibe. 

Cvawav  tarda,  flw  100  do>  •  •  . 

CaTiaro,tbeflblppoaad,val«edat86iisdolIm     • 

Cbecaak  the  abmpouBd         .... 

Chettttli,diaWM;ka         .... 

Cider,  the  heahead 

Cloc«-in«Mbel00lba.valMlet86ri>d|inan    . 
CioUloflilk.thepIeM        .... 

Ane  or  tfaort  clolhi.  or  dsohlo  daam,  the  8  pieeaa 

coai«e,orloDffchithi,ar4oaHii,tho4do.    • 
Coflbe,  the  800  iba.    ..... 

Copper,  the  ■hlppouiift         .... 

wrmichrtbe  100  Ifaiu  valoed  at  82  rixdoUara 
Cork,UM80b«Ddi«a  .... 

Copporea,  calanina,  or  oaaa  of  tatlM  the  4iippoi>Bdl 
Cotim  wool,  fho  100  Ibh      .  .  .     "T^ 

Cora,  barley,  the  hat  of  90  faenda  . 

beaBB,Maa,oua,orbockwhaBl,lheliiteC  18  do. 

Malt,tbalaalon«do. 


ss 


i7e,UMlailor98dok 
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Conn  wheat,  the  last  ««r  20  Urrel*  • 
Coriaodar  and  cu'ncfB,  the  200  Ifai. 
Dauwk,  of  tilk,  th'-  pirca    • 

lin«-n.  t'le  4  piee<«  . 

wr-oUern,  the  8  (In, 
Dealt  of  oak  or  fir,  liive  20  fecf,  the  rimeic 
r&r}*hnni,  nixler  20  fort 

cnniiuoi.,  10  Id  U  feet,  Uw  l/M 
Diap<Y  or  drilling,  the  20  piecaa 
rVrri,  the  khipiMuo'i 
Dnj:':f*».  fli-?  *  pirw-a 
Eeis  the  lut  of  12  burrela 
Elephttt's'  trrtli,  Mch 
Feaihen,  (fae  «hippottrMl 
Feruanibuon  i»onl,  1,000  Hm. 
Fi,'^,  cbelShwk-U.WO'lo. 
Fish,  oo^,  thf  last.  12  tnrrris 

•inck,  the  last,  12  ihippooad,  or  1,000  fldk 

■ainton.  the  barrel        ... 

Bl'r-J  htrrinns  d&       • 

rvi  Iterriiij^  the  (aat  of  ZOatrua,  or  flVOOO 
naunels,  the  8  pn-oea  of  25  elb  ckch 
Flax,  drckwd,  the  shippound 

UDdreaMd,  aa  Petenbnxh,  Nina,  18  bOfaMftfa: 
^Ll^i^ataarsh.  ail  fim  aorH  podilU,  nakeliBr,  m 
paierwjfter,  the  4  dn. 

enne,  half  dean,  Fiukea,  BaaKta,  llcniel%  and 
leCdo.  .  .  -  . 


BinLiL 
2 
« 
12 


Marimbur^,  the  6 
ow,  the  6  do.    - 


flouaden,  Arj,  the  20.000     • 
FkKir  of  wheal,  the  200  Iba.  •  .  ' 

lfu1erorr7e,tbalas(of  Utafreh 
Fneze,  the  piece        .  .  -  , 

Calls,  or  <uiu.  the  200  Iba.    • 
Glaaa  lor  wtojowa,  Eafliab,  rnBc\  Lakek,  aad 

Venire,  drtnkiiie  do.,  ihe  cheat 

bottles,  the  ton,  4  bonbeada  and  SO  acboiti 

theSpipea       - 
qaarl  bottles  IW  iazen,  SO  rizJoIhit 
Gtorea,  Rimii,  or  Coorland,  the  2S0  pair   • 
l-'athpr,  the  dozen,  valae  2  rii<loltan 
<}aapowiI«r,  ibe  100  Ibi. 

HabenLuhe7  ware,  the  100  Iba.  valoed  at  36  rixdollan 
Hair,  caiTieii^  or  cnf«n',  tbe  50  lit.  - 
Uudipikea,  the  50O  . 

Ra.i,  felt,  lb*  cask  .... 
botrer,  the  doiea,  value  48  rixdollan 
castor,  ihe  dozen,  do.  • 

Hemp,  tbe  thippnuod  ... 

U)W,  the  10  do. 
Hides,  elks',  hvts'.  buckii',  or  Rimia,  the  dicker 
•altid.  rika',  harts',  barks',  or  Rioaia,  d  >.    • 
dry,  elks',  harms',  bocks',  or  Auasia,  the  6  do. 
Runia,  tbe  shippound 
Hooej',  the  hnephesd  .  . 

Hops,  Ihe  -hippooad  •  - 

Horses,  the  niir        ... 
Indi^,  the  100  Ibab    • 
Inm  wire,  or  i>ana,  do.         .  • 

alorea,  plates  or  pols,  tbe  sfalppeacj 
bars,  bale,  bolts,  hiops,  ancbora,  aad  cans,  doi 
wmwht,  the  lOO  Iba.  valued  at  24  rixdcdlan 
otd,  the  khippouDd       ... 
Ottencun  Is,  do.  .  ■  • 

IsiBflasi,  the  100  lbs. 
Jnuiper  berries,  tbe  200  do. 
Xercevs,  tbe  V  piecta  .... 

Lace,  silk,  or  (erroi,  the  4  Ibi. 

thread,  wool,  cotton,  or  hair,  tbo  10  dob 
gold  aad  silver,  the  IK 
Ubobs,  the  12  cheat*,  or  M^     • 

pickled,  the  pipe  or  hogsbead 
Lead,  Mder,  the  ton,  or  6  abippooad 
shot,  the  100  Iba.        .  - 

red  or  white,  do.        •  .  * 

-,  Russia  or  Scntd>,  the  darker        •  • 

Spanish,  OHovaa,  TVukoy,  Oltf  kllfl;  do. 
SeoM,  tbe  10  Jo.      . 
Bi«anea,  the  10  do. 
tanned  oraole,  the  100  Ifai. 
alumed  or  white,  the  500  plooM 
Liffimiii  vita;,  the  100  llisi     • 
IJpseed,  th<>  last  of  24  bamla 
Liuea,  calicoes,  the  16  pieott 
flsi,  the  20  do. 

Holliod,  Silnia,  and  Werfphalla,  tbo  4  do. 
bemp,  black  tow,  tbe  80  da  * 

caavavi,  the  8  do. 
damask,  tbe  12  do.     • 

drillinz,  the  20  do.,  or  SCO 

from  Petrrsbiirgb,  all  aorta,  the  40^  or  8^ da 
iM^ofld,  the  MO  Iba. 

Mace,  the  90  Iba 

bias's,  15  palms  and  upwards,  the  pieoo     • 
smAll  .... 

for  boats,  the  schock  .  .  • 

Mita  from  Pc>n.burih,  tbe  l/»0    • 
Mohair,  the  60  iU     .... 
MiMtaH  v^i,  the  laat  tt  fll  banola 
K.%ils,  Holland  or  Lubfrk,  the  cnitoer        ■ 

tree  mils  br  abipa,  tbe  40^ 
NuTrnwr*,  do,  .         .         .         • 

Nuts,  the  laat  of  20  iMrrels  or  Mcfea  • 

Oars,  fp^t,  the  lebock 

small,  do.  .  •  •  • 

Oil,  oiire,  oC  iievPIe  or  Portunl,  the  nino  - 

sape,  Unwed,  boinp,  tbe  but  oT  V  abM 


I  0 

0  16 

0  12 

0  9 

0  IS 

0  6 

0  9 


on,  tnh,  (he  laal  ef  8  hi«Bheadi,  or  19  barrda 

Olibgulvn^  the  lOO  Iba. 
I  Otires,  tbe  pip<>,  or  8  hopbeada 
•  Oranges,  tbe  12  cbes^  or  3,600 
',  Paper,  the  8  bales,  or  80  reaais 
i  Pepper,  the  1 00  Iba. 
I  Pewter,  the  dtippoasd  •  > 

Pilch,  rrrat  band 

amill    -  .  .  - 

Platea  of  tio,  tbo  4  caric^  or  abippanad 

Pl-ii  Jinf .  the  IjOOO  eila,  or  40  pioeea 

Prunes.  >bo  406  iba.    • 

Pru-iellnes,  the  100  do. 

Quickiilvrr,  tbe  50  dob  •  ^ 

Rar«aced,  the  last  of  84  hanela 

Riisim,  tbe400)l»^or36baskola   • 

Reaio,  Ihe  riiippoood  -  • 

Ribaiak  ol  ailL  or  Cerreia,  tbo  4  Ibfc 
Kold  or  silver,  the  8  do. 

Wce,the9D0do.       • 

SaifWm,  the  2  do.       •  •  •  .       . 

Salt^puiab,  FTMds  a«d  Sootdi,  tbo  lad  of  IStamb, 

LuMiibor*,  the  bat  of  18  biMi 
Saltpotr^  th«  shippoaad 
Savs,  doaUa,  the  2  niecea      . 

ainc«e,orEoriIsh,tto4da.     • 
Saildoih.  the  8  doL     • 
^rsaporiila,  do.  ... 

Shunac,  tbe  400  iba. 
Silk,  sewia-,  rerret,  wtoogltf  lafea  Iho  4  dOb 

raw.  the  100  Jo. 

with  gaU  and  silver,  the  pioea 
Skiaa>  beiTcr,  tbe  5  '    ' 


0  15 

0  30 

0  80 

0  4 

0  86 

0  18 

0  19 

0  12 

0  8 

0  86 

0  88 


ofrer,  me  piece  ... 

Rusaia,  drr.  wvif  oMl  roi,  tho  tdackan 

coat,  IbexOdo. 

calf,  tbo  10  do. 

cu  and  sheep,  tlio  SOO  pbcca 

blark  rabbit,  or  lamb,  tbe  IJOOO  doL  . 

gny  rabbit,  or  tdd,  tbo  8,000 

maHes,  tbe  40 

bare,  tbe  bate,  vain 
Soap,  white,  tbo  tOO  Ifaa. 

green,  the  last  of  I8  barrab 
SkMik  creit,  tbo  IS  piecaa 

analL  the  1,000  do.     - 
Starch,  tbe  »0  lbs.    - 
Staves,  pipe,  hofidNad,  aad  banal,  the  pml 

ahocks         .... 
Steel,  the  WO  Ib»       - 
Stones,  Pbtaad,  the  1,000  feet  of  500  eBa 
StKkiiifi  of  ailk,  the  doccn,  or  12  iba. 

kersrjr,  wooUoa,  or  vraratad,  lbr«biUi«a,  I 

100  pair        ... 
woi«tod,  florH.  aad  aa^,  the  SO  d^ 
areollen,  far  childica,  the  800  d(w 
^fhelastof  I2banela 

,  woolleii,  the  i  pieect  • 

Soccado,  the  80  lbs.    •  > 

Sugar  candy,  or  entfecdnaorf,  the  100  do. 

Irevea,  powder,  Or  Muacavadoi  tbe  900  Bik 
SwMd  blades,  tha  SO 

^         hBta,da         .... 
Svreetwood,  tbo  100  tot* 
TUIow.tboi'* 


Tama,  Ihe  tast,  6  AippoODd,  or  19  bai 
Tar,  freat  baad,  the  bat  of  18  bacrela 

■oiall  b«Dd,  tbe  but  of  dck 
Thread,  white  aad  ookwrad,  tbo  80  iba. 

aM  and  ailver,  the  lb.        •  • 

Tia,  tbe  sbipprtuad    .  .  .  • 

Tobacco,  tbe  TOO  Iba.  •  •  • 

Tr«Hclr,thopipe,or9honhaaAi     • 
Turpentine,  Uto  shlppoaad    ... 
VerrJlcris^llje  100  ffia.  ... 

Vennilino.  do.  .  .  •  • 

Valvat,  find,  the  pleeo 

witbtbrBadftbaSpiec*     • 
Vinegar  of  wlna,  the  hogshead 

beer,  a]&  qr  cider,  tba  8  dOb 
Wai.  \h6  tbipfioaad  ... 

Wriioacot  bnanls,  the  acbock  •  • 

Wine,  Bor'Mua,  the  tea,  •*  4  bogAeada.  al  62 

Picardio,  Hoc^taad,  Moaea^  aad  FroBUgBa^  tho 
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Italian  aad  Lrraat 
Rbeaiah,  the  ab 
I.  or  braaa,  tl 


Wbc,  Iran,  or  braaa,  tbo  Alppoud 
«(ae(,tfao  lOOIbtL       • 
ipnld  and  ailver,  tbe  tb.  • 

WooL  beaver,  (he  50  Ib^      "    ,      •    . 
Spaniah,  v  Ooe.  tte  4  abl|>poa»l 
coana,  or.Se-4cb,  the  0  do.    • 
Sock,  or  cuttiac  Wool,  the  8  do. 


tiacin     . 
Scotch  shirta,  the  40  p 
he  8  do. 


shifia,  the 

Woodehoveis,  tbe  W  sdioeks 

dishes  or  tnrs  tbo  8  do,        • 
platea,  tbo  ii  do. 
naila,  (he  SUM 
Tkra,  co^tod,  the  50  Iba. 

linen,  the  rbippooad,  or  40  acbockt 
tow,  the  4  do. 


sail,  the  ahippooad      *  • 

all  Boiia  of  wodUob,  tba  60  Iba. 
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MuMT^nittM  rtsfteting  tk»  Made  of  prnenting  certain  Overckarges  «/  Sound  Dvtiet  on  Goods  okipped 
^  for  tho  Baltic. 

Tbere  have  been  niany  complaints  of  the  Sound  duty  being  overrated  on  froodi  which,  as  they  arc 
not  noticed  in  the  tarifl^,  are  chargeable  ad  valorem,  (1  per.  cent,  in  the  cnse  or  the  EnfElish.  Dutclu  and 
Swedet ;  1^  per  ient.  in  the  case  of  other  nations ;)  this  charge  being  solely  regulated  by  the  value  ex- 
pressed in  the  cockets,  the  only  documenia  by  which  tlie  Custom-house  officers  at  the  Hound  are  go- 
verned. This  nrisinates  in  the  shippers  of  goods  finding  it  expedient  occaHionally  to  give  a  nominal  value 
to  merchandise  not  liable  to  an  export  duly  in  Ensland,  far  exceeding  the  real  value,  in  order  to  provide 
for  a  further  shipment  of  the  same  species  of  goods  in  the  same  vessel  (which  entry  can  alone  be  con- 
siderisd  as  expressive  of  the  intention  to  ship  goods  to  that  extent).  It  is,  therefore,  suggested  to  tho 
shippers  of  merchandise  for  the  B;iUic,  that,  besides  the  above-mentioned  nominal  value,  they  should 
cause  the  rtal  vuluc  vf  the  goodt  actually  fhipped  to  be  inserted  on  the  reverse  of  the  cocket.  as  there  is 
•very  reason  to  believe  that  this  real  value  will  then  become  the  criterion  by  which  tlie  Sound  duty 
will  be  calculated.    For  instance,  supposing  a  cocket  to  run  thus — 

**  Know  ye  that  Parkinson  and  Co.  have  antered  British  cottons,  value  10,000/,  sterling,  to  be  fhipped 
per  the  Newland,  Ftancis  Hunter,  master,  for  8t.  Petersburgh  :** 
The  indorsement  should  ba  — 

**  P.  1.  a.  10.  Ten  bales  cnmbricf,  vain*  4,794i.  fi«.  sterling,  shipped  OB  board  the  Newland,  Francis 
Uttntef,  for  Petersburgh." 

(Big ned  by)  Pabkinson  and  Co. 

(Or  by  the  signing  Custom-bouse  officer)    N.  N. 

The  Sonnd  doty  will  then  probably  be  charged  not  on  10,000/.,  bat  on  4.7(M/.  is.  Bhould,  however, 
the  latter  entry  be  wanting,  the  first  sum  will  be  the  only  criterion  by  which  tu  calculate  the  Sound 
duly ;  And  in  case  of  overcharge,  nO  restitution  need  be  hoped  fbr— (Aartfaat,  European  Commerce.) 

Navioation  or  thb  Baltic. 
TUls  is  exhibited  In  the  followtng  Account  of  the  Number  of  Ships  that-  have  passed  (going  and  re- 
turning) the  Sound  at  didcrent  Periods,  from  the  ¥ear  1777  to  the  present  Tinte,  specifying  the 
Countries  to  which  they  belonged. 


Countries 

1777,1780. 

1783. 

2^m 

1795. 

1787. 

1789. 

i79a 
Vtti 

1792. 

1914. 
2;3I» 

1816. 
1,M8 

I&20. 

3,.Mrr 

5,IS6 

1827. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

BntbhbUadt 

2,va  1,701 

2,537.2,9S9  ^-HjI 

4«349 

6,099 

4,S)5 

1^" 

1'^i 

?^ 

HolUnd 

a,yi7  2,QV 

510 

1,S7I  1,136  1,921 

iAfl 

2.l««l 

Ml 

bTH 

s^ 

630 

814 

1,1 0'> 

1.227 

1,023 

1,425 

Swr<lp« 

1.773  l,8S0 

2^74 

2,l3ff,2,3W5       63 

430 

2,134 

2,7» 

2,042 

1^-9 
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The  statement  in  this  Table  for  the  years  1777,  1780, 1783,  and  1780,  are  taken  from  the  valuable 
work  entitled  Voyage  do  Denx  Prancoia  au  J^ord  de  V  Europe  (tom.  I.  p.  360.);  the  other  years  aro 
taken  from  the  returns  sent  by  the  Gfritish  consul  at  Elsineur,  printed  in  various  parliamentary  pa- 
pers. We  have  seen  no  two  returns  of  the  shipping  that  pass  the  Sound  that  quite  agree,  Ihouah  the 
dinVrenc«s  are  not  very  material.  The  above  account,  though  in  many  respects  most  interesting,  is 
defective,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  give  the  tonnage  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  ships.  Binre  1831, 
however,  the  British  consul  has  sent  returns  of  the  shipping ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Danish* 
authorities;  may  be  able  to  suppiv  »his  desideratum  for  a  lengthened  period.  The  fklling  off  in  the 
amount  of  British  shipping  in  1^3^  was  wholly  owing  to  the  alarm  caused  by  the  prevalence  of  cholera, 
and  other  evanescent  caused.— We  subjoin  an 

Account  of  the  British  Shipping  employed  in  the  Baltic  Trade  through  the  Sound  in  I8S9 ;  exhibiting 
the  Number  of  Vonsels  sent  out,  the  Number  of  Voyages  performed  by  them,  and  their  Tonnage,  as 
ascertained  by  the  Consul  at  EMueur.—^Papere  publieked  by  Board  of  Trade,  vol.  ii.  p.  63.) 


Tb  what  Pom  bdoofiDfr 
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1,115                        1         197,611 

3^10                      1              693,539           { 

There  were  lort  In  the  Baltic,  In  1833,  14  British  ships,  of  the  burden  of  2,897  ions;  and  8  British 
ships,  of  the  burden  of  1,823  tons,  were  dctaised  in  it  by  the  frost  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  obliged 
to  winter  in  its  various  ports. 

EMB.ARGO,  an  order  isaued  by  the  government  of  a  country  to  prevent  the  sailing  of 
ships. 

EMERALD  (Fr.  Em^raude;  Ger.  Smaragd;  It  Smeraldo ;  LmtSmaragduSf  8p 
Esmeraida),  a  precious  stone  in  high  estimation.  It  is  distinguished  from  all  other  gems  by 
tta  peculiar  emerald  green  lustre,  varying  in  intensity  from  the  palest  possible  tinge  to  a  full 
and  deep  colour,  than  which,  M  Pliny  has  truly  atated,  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  and 
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pleuing ;  nuUiiu  €o!on»  aapeeUu  juewndkr  ut.  It  eimdatoa^  be  cxmtuniei^  if  it  ^  not  wot' 
pass,  the  verdare  of  the  spring ;  aind  the  eye,  satiated  by  the  dazzling  glare  of  the  more  bril- 
liant gems,  or  weaned  by  intense  application,  is  refreshed  and  strengthened  by  the  quiet  en- 
iiyening  green  of  the  emerald.  In  Pliny's  time,  the  best  oune  £rom  Scytlusi.  Those  met 
with  in  modem  times  do  not  often  exceed  the  die  nX  a  wahnit.  Some  of  a  much  larger  sixey 
and  perfect,  have  been  found,  but  they  are  extremely  rare.  Nero  used  one  as  an  eye-glass  in 
surveying  the  combats  of  the  gladiators.  Hitherto  it  has  always  been  found  jcrystalfised. 
Specific  gravity  from  2*6  to  %'!!, — (Piin.  Hut  Nat,  lib.  zzxvii  cap.  &;  ThommnCi 
Chemistry,) 

"  For  the  last  two  oenteries  aad  mote,  the  ottly  eoantry  knowo  to  yield  emsnMs  b  ftrs,  wlievt 
they  occur  in  Santa  F£,  and  in  tlie  valley  of  Tanea.  Several  larfe  steoet  kave  appeared  to  Burope : 
about  i  yean  ago  I  eat  one,  exeeediiiff  S  ounces  la  welfltt,  fot  tlie  Evpetor  of  Mofoceo,  tat  it  woa  teB 
of  imperfecttoni.  The  largest  speeiineA  kaowA  Is  an  bezafOMa  crvcul,  neariy  0  iaekes  leng,  aad 
above  3  in  diameter.  Tbis  gem,  however  email,  to  so  rarely  seen  perfect,  that  *  an  eaieraM  withoot  a 
(law '  has  passed  Into  a  proverb,  A  fine  stone  of  4  carats  may  be  valued  at  40f.  or  SOI  i  or  even  mors 
If  versr  pure.  Inferior  stones  of  1  er  S  earau  are  sold  at  from  401.  to  70».  per  carat ;  aad  If  smaller  and 
defective,  at  lOs.  or  I5«.  per  carat.  Fine  emeralds  are  rare,  and  in  each  deroaad,  thai  a  partkatar  salt 
4ias  been  known  to  have  passed  Into  the  posseeslon  of  a  series  of  purchasers,  and  to  have  made  the 
tour  of  Europe  in  the  eourae  of  half  a  century."— (Jfavk  m  XHosMiidt,  Sd  ed.  p.  101.) 

EMERY  (Fr.  Emerit,  Emerif  Ger.  Smifgdf  IL  Smerglh,  Smaregio;  Sp.  E^mmlf 
Ras.  NaMak  /  Lat  Smirit),  a  mineral  broogfat  to  Britain  from  the  isle  of  Kaxoe,  where  it 
exists  in  large  quantities.  It  occurs  also  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  l^pain.  It  is  always  in 
shapeless  masses,  and  mixed  with  o^r  minerals.  Colour  intermediate  between  greyish 
black  and  bluish  grey.  Specific  gravity  about  4.  Lustre  glistening  and  adamantiDC. 
Emery  is  extensively  used  in  the  polishing  of  hard  bodies.  Its  fine  powder  is  obtained  by 
trituration. — (Thomson^s  Ckemuiry,) 

(EMIGRANTS. — It  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  accounts,  that  the  number  of  emigrants 
to  Canada  and  the  United  States,  was  very  decidedly  greater  in  1831  and  1832  than  in  either 
of  the  2  preceding  or  2  fisllowing  yean.  The  falUng  off  in  1838  seems  to  have  been  main^ 
a  consequence  of  the  aJarms  oocastoned  by  the  breaking  out  of  cholera,  during  the  previous 
year,  in  a  very  aggravated  state,  in  some  of  the  emigrant  ships,  and  at  Quebec.  This  ct> 
cumstance  haid  less  influence  in  1834,  and  the  enugration  for  that  year  was  oonfltderably 
greater;  but  it  has  since  felleo  oft  particularly  to  Canada,  partly  because  of  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  this  country,  and  partly  because  a  higher  price  is  demanded  for  govemmeBt 
land  in  Canada  than  for  public  land  in  the  United  States. 


Aeeount  of  the  Number  of  Bmlgrants,  snsclfving  the  Coun- 
tries whence  they  came,  and  the  NumSers  from  each,  that 
arrived  at  Quebec  durint  the  Seven  Years  endiof  with 
1835.-(j>ar2.  fap«r.  No.  76.  Sees.  1836.) 
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Acconnt  of  the  Nanber  of  Basisiaati 
arrived  at  New-York  fV-om  the 
United  Klngdom^separatinf  between 
those  l^om  Eaftend,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  during  the  Seven  Years  end- 
ing with  \S35.—iP$rl.  Pap€r,  mt  np). 
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Return  of  the  Number  of  Emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  In  1633,  I8M,  and  183S,  speolQring  the 
Colonies  and  Countries  for  whkh  they  cleared  oat^  and  the  Niuabexs  that  cleared  out  for  each.-* 
{Pari.  Paper,  id  tupru.) 
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Total  Number  of  EmlgraoU,  In  1833, 61,6ft7— In  1634, 76,tt»-^ii  1885, 44,488. 

Passenger  Aets^PoW^  of.— It  appears  from  the  above  statement  ihat,  dunng  1638, 
1834,  and  1835,  no  fewer  than  183,237  voluataiy  emigiants  left  the  United  Kingdom; 
173,344  being  destined  for  America,  and  9,893  for  the  Austrahan  colonies  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Siieh  being  the  entent  to  whieh  enigiatiaB  is  canied*  Ifaa  pvopsietj,  or  rather 
necessity,  of  enacting  some  general  regulations,  with  respect  to  the  conveyanee  of  emigrants 
to  dieir  destination,  must  be  obviovs  to  every  one  at  aU  aequainted  with  the  subject  The 
gieater  number  of  emigmnts  are  in  humble  life;  lew  among  them  knew  any  thing  of  ships, 
or  of  the  piecaudons  ncoesssfy  toiiMiireasafewa4  comfortable  vqyi^as  they  am,  also,  for  the 
most  part  poor,  and  exceedingly  tnsioat  to  eomemia^  «►  thai  they  asldonlieBilati  to  embark 
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in  any  ihip,  however  unfit  for  Ae  convejanoe  of  paasengen,  or  inadeqiutely  mippliod  with 
proTiaionfi  provided  it  be  cheap.  Unprincipled  mastera  and  owners  have  not  been  slow  to 
take  advantage  of  this,  and  in  oider  to  prevent  the  frauds  that  have  been,  and  that  would  be, 
practised  on  the  unwary,  it  has  been  found  indispensable  to  lay  down  some  general  regula- 
tions as  to  the  number  of  passengers  to  be  taken  on  board  ships  as  comparod  with  their  ton- 
nage, the  quantity  of  water  and  provisions  as  compared  with  the  passengers,  6lc  But  this 
is  no  veiy  easy  task.  If  the  limitations  be  too  strict,  that  is,  if  comparatively  few  passengers 
may  be  carried,  or  if  the  stock  of  provisions  to  be  put  on  board  be  either  unnecessarily  large 
or  expensive,  the  cost  of  emigration  is  proportionally  enhanced ;  and  an  artificial  and  serious 
impediment  Is  thrown  in  the  way  of  what  ought  to  be  made  as  easy  as  possible,  consistent 
with  security.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  too  many  passengem  be  allowed,  their  health  is 
liaMe  to  ftnfibr ;  and  should  tfa»  eopply  of-  provisions  be  inadequate,  or  the  quality  bad,  the 
most  serious  consequences  may  ensue.  The  Passage  Act  (6  G.  4.  c.  1 1 6.)  obliged  too  gteat 
a  quantity  of  expenttve  provisions  to  be  put  on  board,  and  was,  in  consequence,  objectml  to 
bj  emignnts  as  well  as  shippers.  The  act,  9  0. 4.  c.  31.  (art  PASSsireBRs)  avoided  this 
teror ;  but  it,  too,  was  defective,  inasmuch  as  it  made  no  provision  with  respect  to  the  sofiiciency 
of  the  ship,  the  having  a  snrgeon  or  other  properly  qualified  medical  person  on  board  ships 
carrying  a  certain  number  of  passengers,  and  in  other  partieolars. 

These  deficiencies  have  been  in  part  supplied  by  the  act  of  1836  (5  dc  6  W.  4.  c  63.),  of 
which  a  fiiH  afaainct  is  mihjoined.  But  we  doubt  whether  even  it  will  completely  answer 
the  end  in  view.  During  1S34  no  fewer  than  17  ships,  with  passengers  on  board,  bound 
lor  Quebec,  were  wrecked  on  the  passage ;  731  emigrants  losing  their  Uves  in  consequence, 
while  many  more  lost  most  part  of  their  property,  ud  were  rsdueed  to  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties. These  losses  principally  took  place  in  the  gulf  and  river  of  8t.  Lawrence;  but  we 
should  err  if  we  ascribed  them  entirely,  or  principally  even,  to  the  difficulty  o^the  navigation. 
Emigrants  to  Quebec  are  mostly  taken  out  in  ship  engaged  in  the  timber  trade;  and  it  is 
well  known  that,  speaking  generally,  these  are  a  very  inferior  class ;  it  being  the  usual  prao- 
tice  to  turn  wonwrat  ships,  unfit  to  cany  dry  cargoes,  into  this  department  Most  part  of 
the  eatastrophies  alluded  to  may,  we  are  assured,  be  ascribed  to  this  circumstance,  and  to  the 
misconduct  ofihe  masters  and  crews.  We  doubt  whether  the  clause  (7th)  in  the  present 
act  as  ta  the  sea-worthiness  of  the  ship  wiH  be  sufikient  to  obviate  the  disasters  arising  firom 
the  use  of  improper  vessels.  And  we  incline  to  think  that,  in  addition  to  what  is  stated  in 
the  act,  it  should  bo  further  provided  that  all  British  ships,  not  standing  in  the  class  A.  or  the 
daas  JB.  of  the  new  register  (see/ios<),  should  be  prolubited  from  undertaking  to  carry  passen- 
gers ;  and  that  either  some  similar  regulation  should  be  adopted  with  respect  to  foreign  ships, 
or  thai  thsy  should  be  prohibited  from  clearing  out  with  passengers,  unless  reported  as  sea^ 
worthy  and  suitaUe  for  their  eonveyanee  by  govemnienl  surveyors  appointed  fi>r  that  pur* 
pose.  There  can  be  no  qnestion  as  to  ito  bdng  the  bounden  dntr  of  government  to  take 
every  reasonable  pieeaution  for  obviating  shipwreck.  And,  even  if  higher  considerations  did 
not  make  an  eflfectoal  inteiference  imi^eralive^  it  is  pret^  certain  that  the  check  given  to 
emigration  to  Canada,  by  the  shipwrecka  and  destruction  of  life  that  have  recently  taken 
place,  b  moeh  greater  than  any  thit  could  be  given  by  the  trifling  addition  that  the  adoption 
nf  some  such  plan  as  has  now  been  aaggestisd  vrould  make  to  ita  coot 

The  subjecting  of  captains  of  ships  to  an  examination,  and  the  eiduston  of  spirits  (see  arti- 
eb  daips,  Saf^mtni)^  would  go  &r  to  obviate  the  other  causes  of  loss.  The  abso- 
iute  prohibition  of  anient  spirils  in  eoUgrant  ships,  except  as  a  medicine,  has  been  strongly 
noommended  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  agent  for  emigrants  in  Canada.  This  recommendation 
ahouU,  we  think,  be  adopted.  It  is  partially,  indeed,  carried  into  efiect  by  the  10th  dause^ 
of  the  aubioined  act  But  the  better  way  would  be^  not  lo  aUow  any  spirits  of  any  sort  to  be' 
taken  on  board  ships  conveying  emigrants,  except  a  few  gatlons  to  be  used  as  a  cordial  in 
case  it  should  be  recommended  by  the  doctor,  u  mora  than  this  be  allowed,,  it  will  afibrd 
fadlities  for  the  clandestine  introduction  of  a  ttiU  greater  qnantaty ;  and  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  injuriouSi  " 

The  new  act  does  not  make  it  imperative  on  ships  conveying  passongen  to  America  to 
have  a  surgeon  on  board ;  and,  perhaps,  when  bound  Ihr  New  York,  be  may  not  be  required. 
But  the  voyage  to  Quebec  is  ofken  veiy  tedious ;  and  much  aufiering  and  loss  of  life  have 
frequently  arisen  6om  no  medical  offioHr  being  on  board  emigrant  ihipa  destined  for  that  , 
port 

It  has  been  said,  diat  if  we  lay  constrictions  on  the  conveyance  of  emigrants  to  Quebec,  it 
will  make  New  York  the  gieat  landing  port,  and  throw  the  businass  of  their  conveyance 
entirsly  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  Bnt  the  regulations  anfoteed  in  the  subjoined 
net  and  those  we  have  aoggested,  apply  equally  to  both  paities.  And  it  is,  besides,  true  that 
a  oontinuance  of  the  old  system,  attended  as  it,  no  doubt,  wonU  have  been  by  a  repetition  of 
thenost  appalHng  disasters,  would  have  had  the  very  eflect  falsely  ascribed  to  judicioua 
Mgubtions.  H  would  h%ve  pMvantsd  any  one  not  compelled  by  necessity — who  was 
no^  ia  fhcty  a  beggM' '  fiutaaifog  in  a  rsaisl  bennd  fiv  'Qoabao.  W»  euljoin  thn  new 
not:^ 
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Repeal,  ^c— The  ae  0  Geo.  4.  e.  21.  directed  to  be  repealed.— (  1. 

JW  Ship  to  sail  with  more  than  Three  Pereons  on  board  for  ererf  Five  Tons. — No  thip  carrfinf  paMea- 
gert  from  any  port  or  place  in  the  U.  K.,  or  in  Guernsev,  Jersey,  Aldemey,  8ark,or  Man,  on  any  %-oy- 
Hge  for  any  port  or  place  out  of  Europe,  and  not  wiihln  the  Mediterranean^  shall  proceed  on  her 
voyajte  with  more  than  3  persons  on  board  for  every  5  tons  of  the  regiBtered  burden  of  such  ship,  the 
master  and  crew  being  included  in, and  fornning  part  of,  such  prescribed  number;  and  no  ship,  having 
more  than  one  deck,  shall  carry  any  passengers  upon  any  such  voyage,  unless  she  be  of  the  height  of 
5[  feet  nt  least  between  decks  ;  and  no  ship,  having  only  one  deck,  shall  carry  any  passengers  upon 
any  such  vnyage,  unless  a  platform  be  laid  beneath  such  deck,  so  as  to  afford  a  apace  of  the  height  of 
at  least  5^  feet,  and  no  ship  shall  have  more  than  S  tiers  of  berths ;  and  no  ship  having  3  ti»rs  of  bertha, 
shall  carry  any  passengers,  on  any  such  voyage,  unleas  there  be  an  interval  of  6  inches,  at  least,  be- 
tween the  der.k  or  platfurin  and  the  fl4>or  of  the  lowtr  tier,  throughout  the  whole  extent  thereof:  pro- 
vided, that  w  hatever  be  the  tonnage  of  the  ship,  no  greater  number  of  persons  shall  be  taken  on  board, 
as  pat«.snngtTs,  ihnn  shall  be  afler  the  rate  of  one  person  for  evt-ry  10  superficial  feel  of  the  lower  deck 
or  plnifurm  unoccupied  by  goods  or  stores,  not  bein«  the  personal  luggago  of  such  persons,  if  such 
ship  shall  not  hare  to  pass  the  line  on  her  Toyage,  or  after  Iho  rate  of  one  such  person  fox  cvtiy  15 
clear  superHcial  feet,  if  such  ship  have  to  pass  the  line.— ^  S. 

Quantity  of  Water  and  Provisions  to  be  carried  bp  Vetsels  virh  PafMH^ers.— No  ship  carrying  naasen- 
jters  on  any  voyage,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  cleared  ovt  for  such  voyage  fron  any  port  in  the  if.  K.,  or 
in  the  islaiuls  of  Gncrnsey,  Jersey,  &e.,  unless  there  be  sctually  laden  and  on  board  such  ship  good 
and  whnk'some  provisLons  for  the  use  and  consumption  of  the  said  passengers,  over  and  above  the 
victualling  of  the  crew,  to  the  amount  or  in  the  proportion  following;  riz.  a  supply  of  five  gallons  of 
pure  water  to  every  we^  of  the  computed  voyage  for  every  passenger  on  board  such  ship,  such  water 
being  carried  in  tanks  or  sweet  casks,  and  a  supply  of  7  lbs.  weight  of  bread,  hiscuh,  oatmeal,  or 
bread  stuffs,  to  every  week  of  the  computed  voyage  for  every  passenger ;  provided,  that  to  the  extent 
of  one  third  of  such  supply,  and  no  hiore,  7  lbs.  weight  of  potatoes  may  be  heM  to  be  equivalent  to  i 
lb.  weight  of  bread,  biscuit,  oatmeal,  or  bread  stutfi,  in  the  snpply  of  nny  ship  bound  to  any  pUce  is 
North  America :  provided,  that  when  any  ship  shall  be  destined  to  call  at  a  port  or  place  in  the  couras 
'  of  her  voyage,  for  the  purpos-  of  filling  up  her  water,  a  supply  of  water,  at  the  rale  before  mentioned, 
for  every  week  of  th«*  computed  voyage  to  sdch  pbrt  or  place  of  calling,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  this  aet«— ^  3. 

JiTuinberof  Weeks  reqaitUe  for  Voyage  of  Vessel.— The  number  of  weeks  deemed  to  be  necessary  for 
the  voyage  of  any  such  ship,  according  to  her  destination,  shall  be  determined  by  the  foHowinf  raU 
ofcompuiation;  viz. 

For  a  voyage  to  North  America,  10  weeks. 

~  South  America,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  or  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  13  weeks. 

—  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  15  weeks- 

—  to  the  Manritius,  18  weeks. 
Any  other  voyage,  *i\  weeks.— }  4. 

Officers  to  examine  Prov'uions  and  Water  before  Defariure  of  Vessel. — Before  any  inch  ship  shall  bs 
cleared  out,  the  officers  of  customs  shall  survey,  or  cause  to  be  surveyed  by  some  competent  person, 
the  provisions  and  ^-ater  before  required  for  the  consumption  of  thn  passengers,  and  ascertain  that 
the  same  are  sweet  and  good, and  shall  also  ascertain  that,  over  and  above  the  same,  there  is  on  board  an 
ample  supply  of  water  and  stores  for  the  victualling  of  tlie  crew  of  the  shin;  and  such  officers  shall 
also  ascertain  that  the  directions  herein  contained,  in  respect  of  the  situations  of  bsrths,  hava  been 
complied  with. — $  5. 

Table  of  the  Prices  of  Provisions  to  be  sold  onboard. — The  master  of  every  such  ship  shall  cansea  taUe 
to  be  drawn  up  of  Ibo  prices  at  which  any  provisions  or  stores,  to  be  sold  oy  any  person  on  board  to  the 
passengers,  during  the  voyage,  are  to  be  supplied;  and  a  copy  of  the  same,  printed  or  written  In  a 
fair  and  legible  manner,  sh.ill  be  affixed  In  some  convenient  and  conspicuous  place  on  board  said  skip, 
and  the  same  shall  be  maintained  for  continual  reference,  as  well  during  the  period  in  which  passen- 
gers shall  be  engaged,  as  during  the  whole  of  the  voyage ;  and  no  higher  prices  than  are  stated  in  such 
table  shall  in  any  case  be  charged  for  such  provisions  or  stores dnritig  the  voyage :  but  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  construed  as  requiring  tlie  master  of  any  ship  to  provide  provisions  or  sloras  for  tha 
purpose  of  sale  to  passengers  who  have  contracted  to  victual  themselves  during  the  voyage. — ^  0. 

Seaworthiness  of  the  Ship  may  be  ascertained  by  Survey.— If  doubts  arise  whether  any  ship  about  to 
proceed  with  passengers,  as  aforesaid,  is  seaworthy,  or  111  for  her  intended  voyage,  and  sach  doubts 
are  not  removed  to  the  satisfhctioD  of  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  customs  at  the  port  from  which 
such  vessel  is  to  be  cleared  out,  it  8haili>c  lawful  for  such  collector  and  comptroller  to  cause  such  ship 
to  be  surveyed  by  2  competent  persons  ;  and  If  it  be  reported  by  them,  that  such  ship  h«  not.  In  their 
opinion,  seaworthy,  with  reference  to  such  voyage,  such  ship  nhall  not  be  cleared  out,  unless  thecon- 
tents  of  iuch  report  be  disproved  to  the  satisfaction  of  tiie  commiaaiontrs  of  cuatonui,  or  until  the  ship 
be  rendered  seaworthy.—^  7,  • 

Copies  or  Mi^tracts  of  this  Jlei  to  be  kept  on  board.— Tiro  copies  of  this  net,  or  abstracts  of  the  same, 
provided  and  issued  by  the  commissioners  of  customs,  and  authenticated  by  the  signature  of  Uia  col- 
lector or  comptroller  of  cnstoms  at  (hs  port  of  clearance,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  master,  on  demand, 
by  the  collector  or  comptroller  at  the  time  of  clearance,  and  shall  be  kept  on  board  every  ship  proceed- 
ing with  pa;:s<;ngers  as  nftiresaii,  and  one  of  such  copies  or  abstracts  shall,  upon  request  mada  to  tbt 
master  of  the  ship,  be  produced  to  any  passenger  for  his  perusal.—^  8. 

A  Medical  Practiiionar  to  saU  wttA  seery  skip  carrying  100  Passsngsrs.—Tio  ship  carrying  passengers 
to  any  port  or  place  as  aforf^sald,  except  in  North  America,  If  the  number  of  passengers  amount  to  or 
exceed  100,  shult  clear  out  from  any  port  in  the  U.  K.,  or  in  the  islands  of  Ouernsey,  Jersey,  itc^  un- 
less there  be  rated,  and  actually  serving  on  board  such  ship,  some  person  duly  ftotborixcd  to  practise 
as  a  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary,  and  no  such  ship  shall  pat  to  sea,  or  proceed  on  such  voyage, 
unless  such  medical  practitioner  be  therein,  and  bona  fide  proceed  on  such  voyage,  taking  with  him  a 
medicine  chest,  and  a  proper  supply  of  medicines,  instruments,  and  other  things  suitable  to  the  in- 
tended voyage ;  and  no  ship  carrying  passengers  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  clear  out  for 
any  voyage  as  aforesaid,  unless  there  be  actually  laden  r.nd  on  board  such  ship  medicines  and  other 
things  necessary  for  the  medical  treatment  of  the  passengers  on  board,  during  tnch  intended  voyage, 
and  available  for  that  purpose,  nOr  unless  such  medioines  and  other  things  shaU  he  adequate,  in 
amount  and  kind,  to  the  probable  exigencies  of  any  such  voyage ;  and,  together  with  such  medicines 
nnd  things,  shall  also  be  put  on  board  every  such  ship  previously  to  her  clearing  out  fbr  such  voyage, 
a  certificate  under  the  hands  of  9  or  more  medical  practitioners,  to  the  effbctlhat  such  medicines  a^ 
things  have  been  inspected  by  them,  and  are,  in  their  Judgment,  adequate  lo  meet  any  sncli  probable 
exigencies. — $  0. 

Ships  carrying  Passengers  prokUtHed  from  exporting  Spirits,  ^-c— No  ship  carrying  passengers  at 
aforesaid  shall  be  cleared  out  if  there  be  laden  on  board  her,  by  way  of  storcf,  oveY  and  above  the 
stores  proper  fbr  the  crew,  any  quantity  of  sfilrlts  or  strong  watery  beyemi  one  tenth  part  of  each 
quantity  as  would,  except  for  ihb  restnctk>D»,he  iUk>we4  by  Mm  oAcen  pf  ciistoms  upon  the  TktuaJ- 
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llfig  1)i1I  of  f  uch  ship  fbr  tlie  outward  voyage  only,  according  to  tbe  number  of  peraons  going  the  voy  • 
.  age.—}  10. 

Master  to  deliver  Lut  of  Passtngera  to  Collector  of  Customg.—The  master  of  every  ship  carrying  pas* 
iengern  shall,  before  clearing  cut  his  ship,  deliver  to  the  coUecloror  other  principal  officer  of  cusKinie, 
at  such  port  or  place,  a  list  in  writing,  together  with  a  duplicate  of  the  same,  specifying,  as  accurately 
aB  may  be,  the  name,  age,  profession,  or  occupation  of  every  passenger  on  board  such  ship,  with  the 
name  uf  the  port  or  place  at  which  he  bath  contracted  to  land  each  pafiacnger ;  and  such  collector  or 
other  officer  shall  thereupon  dpliver  to  the  said  matiter  a  counterpart  of  such  list  signed  by  him  ;  nnd 
-  the  master  ahall  exhibit  this  eoimter(mrt  of  his  said  list  to  the  collector  or  other  chief  officer  of  cus- 
toms at  any  port  or  place  in  H.  M.'s  possessions,  or  to  II.  M.'s  consul  at  any  foreign  port,  at  which  the 
taiJ  pa«sen^ers,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  land'td,  and  siiall  deposit  the  same  with  such  collector  or 
chief  officer  of  customs,  or  such  consul,  at  his  final  port  of  discharge  in  such  pos^ies^sions.— }  II. 

Master  notta  land  PoMemgertut'Placanoteontraetedfor.—Ttoe  master  of  a  ship  carrying  passen- 
gers as  aforesaid  shall  not,  without  hie  or  her  previous  consent,  land  or  put  on  shore  any  passenger  at 
any  port  or  place  other  than  that  at  which  he  contracted  to  land  or  put  such  passengeron  shore.— ^  12. 

How  Children  are  to  be  computed. — For  the  purpose  and  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  2  children, 
each  being  under  the  age  of  14  years,  but  above  tlie  age  of  7  years,  or  3  children,  each  being  under  the 
age  of  7  vears,  shall  in  uU  cases  be  computed  as  one  person  only ;  and  children  under  the  age  of  13 
months  sIinII  not  be  included  in  the  number  of  persons.—  ^  13. 

Fines  in  ease  of  J)etention.-*Unr\y  ship  shall  not  actually  put  to  sea  and  proceed  upon  any  intended 
voyage  on  the  day  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  any  contract  madn  by  the  owner,  master,  or  charterer 
of  such  ship.  Or  by  their  agent,  with  auy  passenger  who  shall  on  that  day  be  on  board  the  same,  or 
ready  to  proceed  «»n  such  intended  voyage,  then,  in  every  such  case,  tbe  master  of  the  ship  shall  pay 
to  each  and  every  passenger  as  shall  hHve  contracted  to  victual  himself,  a  fine  at  the  rate  of  1$.  for 
each  day  during  which  he  or  she  shall  be  detained  previously  to  the  actual  clearing  out  and  final  de- 
parture of  the  ship  on  the  voyage,  and  the  same  may  be  recovered  daily ;  and  the  master  of  such  ship 
shall  victual  each  and  every  iMissengHr  as  shall  have  contracted  to  be  victualled  by  the  ship  owner  on 
and  from  the  day  so  appointed :  pmvided  that  no  such  fine  shall  he  payable  in  respect  of  any  detention 
of  the  vessel  by  sirese  of  weather  or^tlier  unavoidable  cause. —  }  14. 

Pasaenger$  to  b€  maintained  for  48  IJuurs  after  their  ^rrtcaL—A.1  the  close  of  any  voyage  every  per- 
son arriving  as  a  passenger  at  any  port  or  place  shall,  during  the  space  of  4d  hours  af\er  arrival,  be 
entitled  to  continue  on  board  such  ship,  and  to  be  provided  for  and  maintained  on  board  in  the  same 
manner  as  during  the  voyage,  unless  it  have  been  expressly  stipulated  between  such  passenger  and 
the  master  of  such  i>hip,  that  such  passenger  shall  not  be  entitled  to  such  maintenance  during  the  said 
4S  hours,  or  unless,  in  the  ulterior  prosecution  of  her  voyage,  the  ship  quit  such  part  or  place  within 
the  said  48  hours.— $  19. 

Penaiiiea  in  case  of  Infringemtni  vf  the  preeedin/f  JRnaetments. — If  any  ship  carrying  passengers  on 
any  voyage  from  the  U.  K.,  or  the  inlands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Stc,  to  or  for  any  |N>rt  or  place  out  of 
Europe,  and  n<»i  in  the  Mediterranean,  sliall  carry  any  number  of  passengers  exceeding  by  more  than 
1  person  in  50  the  proportion  authorised  and  allowed  by  this  present  act ;  or  if  such  ship  shall  not  be 
«f  the  height  between  declcs  before  required;  or  if  such  a  platform  as  before  directed  shall  not  belaid 
and  continued  throughout  the  whole  duration  of  such  voyage,  in  the  mauuer  before  required :  or  if 
there  bo  more  than  2  tiers  of  berths  ;  or  if  there  be  not  throughout  the  whole  duration  of  such  voyage 
•uch  an  interval,  as  is  before  prescribed,  between  the  deck  and  the  flo«)r  of  the  lower  tier  of  berths  ; 
or  if  such  ship  shall  clear  out  and  put  to  sea,  not  having  on  board  such  water  and  provisions  as  afore- 
said, for  the  use  and  consumption  of  the  passengers,  of  the  kind,  aud  to  the  amount,  and  in  the  propor- 
tion, before  required ;  or  if  a  table  of  the  prices  of  provisions  or  Mores  be  not  exhibited  as  before  re- 
quired ;  or  if  any  higher  prices  than  nre  nnmed  in  such  table  shall  he  charged  ;  or  if  there  be  not  on 
board  such  vessel  such  medical  practitioner  as  aforesaid,  or  such  medicines  and  other  things  necessary 
to  the  medical  treatment  of  the  patiBt:iigerff,  as  is  before  required;  or  if  such  ship  shall  be  cleared  out  be- 
fore such  list  of  pa«^scngers  as  before  moniioned  have  been  delivered  in  manner  and  form  aforesaid  to 
such  officer  as  aforesaid  ;  or  If  any  such  list  be  wilfully  false ;  or  if  the  copy  or  abstract  of  this  act  be 
not  produced  as  before  required ;  or  if  any  passenger  be  not  allowed  to  continue  on  board  such  ship 
as  b<!fure  provided ;  or  if  any  passenger,  without  previous  consent,  be  put  on  shore  at  any  place  other 
than  that  at  which  the  master  had  contracted  to  land  such  passenger ;  the  master  of  such  ship  shall, 
in  respect  of  each  and  every  such  offence,  be  liable,  on  summary  conviction,  as  is  after  mentioned,  to 
the  pnyment  of  a  fine  of  uot  less  than  5/.  nor  more  than  8(U.  sterling  British  money. — $  16. 

The  Right  of  Action  of  Pa*«enfrer$  net  taken  away  or  o^rtJ^.— Nothing  herein  contained  shall  take 
away  or  abridge  any  right  of  suit  or  action  which  may  accrue  to  any  passenger  or  other  person,  in 
respect  of  the  breach  or  non -performance  of  any  contract  made  or  entered  into  between  or  on  behalf 
of  aiich  passenger  or  person,  and  the  master  or  owners  of  such  ship^ — $  17. 

Protuution  and  Recovery  of  Penalties.— TYi^i^  are  to  be  sued  for,  proceeded  with,  and  determined 
in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  condition,  as  in  the  case  of  penalties  under  the  smuggling 
acts  (art.  Smuoolino),  or  the  acts  relating  to  tbe  customs,  or  to  trade  or  navigation.  Provided,  that 
in  preferring  and  prosecuting  indictments  or  informations  under  this  act,  the  direction  and  consent  of 
coromissiouers  of  customs  shall  not  be  required,  any  thing  in  such  acts  of  parliament  to  tbe  contrary 
notwithstanding.— $  18. 

MaHert  of  VetneU  to  enter  into  Bond  for  the  due  Performanee  of  Refvlatiene.^BBfore  any  ship  carry- 
ing passengers  clear  out  from  the  U.  IC,  or  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersev,  Jtc.  for  any  port  or  place 
out  of  Europe,  and  not  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  master  of  said  ship  shall  enter  into  a  bond  to  H.  M., 
with  one  good  and  sufficient  surety,  to  be  approved  by  the  collector  or  chief  officer  of  customs  at  the 
port  of  clearance,  in  the  sum  of  l,o6o/.,  the  condition  of  which  bond  shall  be,  that  the  said  ship  is  sea 
worthy,  and  that  all  the  rulosajid  regulations  prescribed  by  this  acl  for  the  carriage  of  passen|ers  shall 
be  well  and  truly  performed  bef«ire  and  during  such  intended  voyage,  and  that  all  penalties,  tines,  and 
forfeitures,  which  the  master  of  such  ship  may  be  sentenced  or  adjudged  to  pay  in  respect  of  the 
breach  or  non-performance  of  any  sudi  rules  and  regulations,  shall  be  well  and  truly  paid :  provided 
that  such  bond  shall  be  without  stamps,  and  that  no  such  bond  shall  be  pat  ia  suit,  and  that  no  prosecu- 
tion, suit,  actiim,  or  information  sballbe  brought  by  virtue  of  this  act,  or  by  reason  of  the  breach  of 
any  of  its  provisions,  in  any  of  II.  M.*s  possessions  abroad,  a(\er  the  expiration  of  12  calendar  months 
succeeding  the  commencement  of  any  such  voyage,  nor  in  the  U  K.,  or  any  of  the  islands  before  men 
tioned,  after  the  e^ipiration  of  12  calendar  months  aiier  the  return  of  the  master  to  tbe  port  whence  ho 
sailed  on  such  voyage. — ^  19. 

Exception  of  particular  5*  i;>*.— Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  extend  to  ships  carrying  pas* 
•enters  In  eases  In  which  the  number  of  persons,  computed  in  manner  before,  provided,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed I  person  for  every  ft  tons  of  the  registered  burden  of  such  ship ;  nor  shall  any  thing  in  this  set 
extend  to  any  ship  in  the  service  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  of  II.  M.'s  Postmaster  General,  or  of 
the  East  India  Company.— $  80. 

Bakamaef  tfe.^  it^emed  in  South  jAnenes.~-The  Bahama  Islands,  and  all  niaces  In  America  southward* 
ot  iW  fame,  ahaU  be  deemed  to  be  in  Sooth  Ainerica  fpr  the  purposei  of  thie  act.— ^  31.— ««/.) 
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ENGROSSING,  18  « the  baying  up  of  oorn  and  other  ted  vkiub  with  intent  to  eeO 
them  again.'* — {Blackitane^  book  tv.  cap.  12.)  We  have  shown  in  another  aitide,  how^ 
■nrd  it  ia  to  suppose  that  thia  practice  should  have  any  injuriona  iaflnence — (antit  pi.  491.). 
But,  for  a  long  time,  most  scarcities  that  oocuned  were  either  entirely  ascribed  to  the  bflur 
enoe  of  engrossers  and  foreetalters — (see  FoBX8Tiixi]re)--«r,  at  least,  were  sof^oaed  to  be 
materially  aggravated  by  their  proceedioga.  In  oonaequeoce,  however,  of  the  pceraknoe  of 
more  just  and  enlarged  views  upon  such  sobjecta,  tiie  statutea  that  had  been  made  for  the 
suppression  and  punuhment  of  engroestng,  forestalling,  dec.  were  repealed  in  177Sb^-(9ee 
on/e,  p.  485.)  But  notwithstanding  this  r^ieal,  engmsdng  continues  to  be  an  indictable 
offence,  punishable  at  common  law  j^  6ne  end  impriaooment;  thoogh  it  la  not  at  all  likdy, 
were  an  attempt  made,  that  any  joiy  would  now  be  foond  ignorant  or  pv^ndiced  enough  to 
convict  any  one  on  such  a  charge. 

BNTRY,  BILL  OF.    See  isvoiiTATioir. 

ERMINE  (Ger.  HermeHnf  Fr.  Htrmint,  Ermine  f  Rna.  Oemgrtictf),  a  apecies  of  wenwl 
(Mustela  Candida  Lm.),  abnadant  in  aU  cold  countrio,  particalarly  Russia,  Norway,  Lap> 
land,  dec,  and  producing  a  most  vahiable  fqpeeiea  of  ^r.  In  summer,  the  ermine  ia  of  a 
brown  colour,  and  is  called  the  afoof.  It  is  in  the  winter  only  that  the  fbr  has  that  benuixfiri 
•nowy  whiteness  and  eonsistenoa  an  much  admiied«»-(8ee  Ftras.) 

ESPARTO,  a  species  of  msh,  the  SUpa  ienmdmma  of  botaniata.  It  is  found  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  Spain ;  and  ia  particularly  abundant  on  all  the  sterile,  nncnicivsted  and 
mountainous  districta  of  Valenciai— -Beckmann  (Hist,  of  JnvenL  vol  u.  p^  288.  Eng.  ad.) 
supposes,  apparently  with  good  leaaon,  that  the  ttipa  Unatimma  is  the  plant  deaoiM  bf 
Piiny  under  the  name  of  Sparta^  who  ascribes  its  application  to  naeftil  purpooea  lo  the  Ca^ 
thaginian»--(Htf  &  NaL  lib»  xlx.  c  8.J«  It  ia  still  used  for  the  same  pnipoaca  aa  in  and* 
quity,  being  manuCictiirad  into  cordage,  ahoea,  matting,  baskets,  nets,  mattrasaoa,  aacka,  dee; 
Cablea  made  of  esparto  are  said  to  be  excellent ;  being  figh^  they  float  on  the  sui&oe  of  the 
water,  and  are  not,  therefore,  so  liable  aa  hempen  cablea  to  becutor  injuved  by  afonl  boUaok 
They  are  exdustvety  made  lae  of  in  the  Spaiysh  navy.  Espaito  ia  laigely  consomed  in  the 
manufacture  of  afpergaieg.  These  aie  light  shoes  worn  by  the  Valentian  peaaantiy,  having 
platted  soles  made  eimet  of  espaito  or  hemp»  but  principally  of  the  former.  They  are  ex- 
tremely cheap  and  coramodions  in  hot  clinwtos;  and  boaidas  being  in  extensive  demand  at 
home,  used  to  be  exported  in  immense  qnantitk«  to  both  Indlea;  but  since  the  i 


of  Spanish  America,  this  tnde  haa  greatly  follen  o£  The  Spanish  peaaantiy  have  attained 
to  wonderful  dexterity  in  the  manufaotnie  of  eapartow  "After  having  aoaked  tlie  nuh  in 
water,  the  women  and  ddldren,  without  either  wheel  or  spindle,  contrive  to  twist  two  dneads 
at  the  same  time.  Thia  they  do  by  rubliiiig  them  between  the  paliiM  of  their  hands,  m  the 
aame  manner  aa  a  shoemaker  forma  a  thread  opon  his  knee%  wkh  ihu  difieienoe,  that  one 
motion  givea  the  twist  to  each  thread,  and,  at  the  same  time  nnitea  them.  To  keep  the 
threads  asunder,  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  ia  interpoeed  between  them ;  and  whan  that  ia 
wanted  for  other  purposes,  the  left  thumb  suppttss  its  pbce.  Two  thresds  being  thna  twisted 
into  one  of  the  b^ginea  of  a  large  erow-quill,  46  yards  are  aold  for  little  more  than  }dl,  the 
materials  being  worth  about  jth  pan  of  the  price.**— (TWrwoMTf  Thmeit  m  Spmin^  toL  iiL 
p.  177n  see  also  p.  IS9. ;  Fisekera  Pkiure  of  Falenda,  Eng.  ed.  p^  9S.  and  p.  67.  dee.) 

ESTRICH  OR  ESTRIDGE  (Fr.  J>uvei  d'auiruehes  It  Ftnna  matta  diHrozzot  8pw 
Plumaxo  dc  aoeMtruoc  /  Lat  Stmthionum  plumm  motHona)^  is  the  fine  sof^  down  wbidi 
lies  immediately  under  the  foathem  of  the  ostrich.  The  finest  is  used  as  a  aubotitnts  for  ben- 
ver  in  the  manu&cture  of  hats,  and  the  coaiaer  or  atrongn'  aortia  employed  in  ihefobricatioa 
of  a  stuff  which  resembles  fine  wooUen  cbth.  Estridge  is  bconght  from  ^e  Levant  Italy, 
and  other  parts  of  tiie  Mediterranean. 

EUPHORBniM  (Ger.  Bttphorhimtgumnd ,-  Lat  Buphorbium/  Fr.  B/upharhef  Aiah, 
ilAEoi^iaykiA),  the  pmdaoe  of  a  perennial  plants*  native  ot  Afiaea»  ^^ 
dec  It  is  a  concrete  gmn resin ;  is  inodorous;  when  first  chewed  haa  little  taste,  but  it  aoon 
gives  a  very  acrid  bnxning  impression  to  the  tongue,  pakte^  and  diroat,  which  is  very  peraM- 
nent,  and  almost  insupportable.  It  ia  imported  in  senms  containing  from  100  to  150  Ibsi  It 
is  in  small,  hollow,  forked  pieces,  often  mixed  widi  aeeda  and  other  ifflpQnties;^—(TloHiMn'a 

EXCHANGF*.  In  eommeroe^  this  term  is  generally  need  to  designata  that  ipeeiea  of 
mercantile  iransactiona,  by  ^^lich  die  debts  of  individuals  resi&ig  at «  dintaiioa  mn  fteir 
creditois  are  cancelled  without  the  transmission  of  money* 

Among  cities  or  eonotries  having  any  considerable  intercourse  togeihac,thedri)tsmntBn]i7 
dtie  by  each  other  approach,  for  the  most  pot^  near  to  an  equality.  There  are  at  all  tmnot 
for  example,  a  oonadeiable  nnmber  of  persona  in  London  indebted  to  Hambuigh;  but, 
speaking  generally,  there  am  about  an  equal  number  of  persons  in  London  to  whom  Ham- 
burgh ii  indebted.  And  hence,  when  A.  of  London  haa  a  payment  to  make  to  B.  «f 
Hamburgh,  he  does  not  remit  an  equivalent  sum  of  money  to  tna  latter  \  but  he  goss  iato 
the  market  and  b«y«  afc'/2  open  Hambmgh,  that  ia,  he  biiya  an  oeder  from  C.  of  Loodoo 
addressed  to  Us  debtor  D.  of  Hambwgh,  reqnasting  hm  to  pay  the  amount  to  A.  «r  inb 
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Qfnler.  A^  baring  indorsed  this  bill  or  order,  sends  it  to  6.,  wbo  receives  payment  firom  bis 
neighbour  D.  The  convenience  ofall  parties  is  consulted  by  a  transaction  of  this  sort.  The 
debts  due  by  A.  to  B ,  and  by  D.  to  C,  are  extinguished  without  the  intervention  of 
any  money.  A.  of  London  pays  C.  of  ditto,  and  D.  of  Hamburgh  pays  B.  of  ditto.  The 
debtor  in  one  place  is  substituted  for  the  debtor  in  another;  and  a  postage  or  two,  and  the 
stamp  for  the  bill,  form  the  whole  expenses.    All  risk  of  loss  is  obviated. 

A  bill  of  exchange  may,  therefore,  be  defined  to  be  an  order  addressed  to  some  person 
residing  at  a  distance,  directing  him  to  pay  a  certain  specified  sum  to  the  person  in  whose 
favour  the  bill  is  drawn,  or  his  order.  In  mercantile  phraseology,  the  person  who  draws  a 
bill  is  termed  the  draio^r;  the  person  in  whose  fiivour  it  is  drawn,  the  remitter  ;  the  person 
on  whom  it  is  drawn,  the  drctivu  /  and  after  he  has  accepted,  the  acceptor.  Those  persons 
into  whoso  hands  the  bill  may  have  passed  previously  to  its  being  paid,  are,  from  their  writ- 
ing their  names  on  the  back,  termed  indorsers ;  and  the  person  in  whose  possession  the  bill 
is  at  any  given  period,  is  termed  .the  holder  or  poasestor. 

The  negotiation  of  inland  bills  of  exchange,  or  of  those  drawn  in  one  part  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  on  another,  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  bankers,  and  is  conducted  in  the  manner 
already  explained. — (See  an/e,  p.  71.)  Bills  drawn  by  the  merchants  of  one  country  upon 
another  are  termed  fortffffi  biUs  of  exchange,  and  it  is  to  their  negotiation  that  the  following 
remarks  piincipally  apply. 

I.  Par  of  EocAange, — 'the  par  of  the  currency  of  any  two  countries  means,  among 
merchants,  the  equivalency  of  a  certain  amount  of  the  currency  of  the  one  hi  the  currency 
of  the  other,  tuppoaing  the  curreneiea  of  both  to  be  of  the  predee  weight  and  purity  fixed  by  , 
their  respective  mints.    Thus,  according  to  the  mint  regulations  of  Great  Britain  and  Prance, 

]  /.  sterling  is  equal  to  25  fr.  20  cent,  which  b  said  to  be  the  par  between  London  and  Paris. 
And  the  exchange  between  the  two  countries  is  said  to  be  at  par  when  bills  are  negotiated  on 
this  footing;  that  is,  for  example,  when  a  bill  for  lOOiL  drawn  in  London  is  worth  2,520  fr. 
in  Paris,  and  conversely.  When  1/.  in  London  buys  a  bill  on  Paris  for  more  than  25  fr.  20 
cent.,  the  exchange  is  said  to  be  in  favour  of  London  and  against  Paris ;  and  when,  on  the 
other  hand,  1/.  in  London  will  not  buy  a  bill  on  Paris  for  25  fr.  20  cent,  the  exchange  is 
against  London  and  in  favour  of  Paris. — (See  Table  of  the  par  of  exchange  at  the  end  of  this 
article.) 

II.  Circumafancee  which  determine  the  course  of  Exchange, — ^The  exchange  is  affected, 
or  made  to  diverge  from  par,  by  two  classes  of  circumstances:  fir»ty  by  any  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  actual  weight  or  fineness  of  the  coins,  or  of  the  bullion  for  which  the  substitutes 
used  in  their  place  will  exchange,  and  their  weight  or  fineness  as  fixed  by  the  mint  regula- 
tions ;  and,  secondly ^  by  any  sudden  increase  or  diminution  of  the  bills  drawn  in  one  country 
upon  another. 

1.  It  is  but  seldom  that  the  coins  of  any  country  correspond  exactly  with  their  mint  stand- 
ard; and  when  they  diverge  from  it,  an  allowance  corresponding  to  the  difference  between 
the  actual  value  of  the  coins,  and  their  mint  value,  must  be  made  in  determining  the  real 
par.  Thus,  if,  while  the  coins  of  Great  Briuin  corresponded  with  the  mint  standard  in  weight 
and  purity,  thosfB  uf  France  were  either  10  per  cent  worse  or  debased  below  the  standard  of 
her  mint,  the  exchange,  it  is  obvious,  would  be  at  real  par  when  it  was  nominally  10  per 
cent  against  Paris,  or  when  a  bill  payable  in  XA}ndoa  for  100/.  was  worth  in  Paris  2,772  fr. 
instead  of  2,520  ir.  In  estimating  the  real  course  of  exchange  between  any  2  or  more  places, 
it  is  always  necessary  to  attend  carefully  to  this  circumstance;  that  is,  to  examine  whether 
their  currencies  be  all  of  the  standard  weight  and  purity,  and  if  not,  how  much  they  difier 
from  it.  When  the  coins  circulating  in  a  country  are  either  so  worn  or  rubbed  as  to  havo 
sunk  considerably  below  their  mini  standard,  or  when  paper  money  is  depreciated  from  ex- 
cess or  want  of  credit,  the  exchange  is  at  real  par  only  when  it  is  against  such  country  to  the 
extent  to  which  its  coins  are  worn  or  its  paper  depreciated.  When  this  circumstance  is 
taken  into  account,  it  will  be  found  that  the  exchange  during  the  latter  years  of  the  vvar, 
though  apparently  very  much  against  this  country,  was  really  in  our  favour.  The  depression 
Was  nominal  only ;  being  occasioned  by  the  great  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency  in  which 
bills  were  paid. 

2.  Variations  in  the  actual  course  of  exchange,  or  in  the  price  of  bills  arising  f^om  circum- 
stances affecting  the  currency  of  either  of  two  countries  trading  together,  are  nominal  on\y ; 
such  as  are  real  grow  out  of  circumstances  affecting  their  trade. 

When  two  countries  trade  together,  and  each  buys  of  the  other  commodities  of  precisely  the 
same  value,  their  debts  and  credits  will  be  equal,  and,  of  course,  the  real  exchange  will  be  at 
par.  The  bilhi  drawn  by  the  one  will  be  exactly  equivalent  to  those  drawn  by  the  other,  and 
their  respective  claims  will  be  adjusted  without  requiring  the  transfer  of  bullion  or  any  other 
valuable  produce.  But  it  very  rarely  happens  that  the  debts  reciprocally  dup  by  any  two 
countries  are  equal  Thfire  is  almost  always  a  balance  owing  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  • 
and  this  balance  must  affect  the  exchange.  If  the  debts  due  by  London  to  Paris  exceeded 
those  due  by  Paris  to  London,  tbe  com{)etition  in  the  London  market  for  bills  on  Pariis 
would,  because  of  the  comparatively  great  amount  of  payments  our  merchants  had  to  makti 
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ip  Paris,  be  greater  than  the  oompetitioD  in  Paris  for  bills  on  London ;  and,  consequent,  Iho 
real  exchange  would  be  In  favour  of  Paris  and  against  London. 

The  cost  of  conveying  bullion  from  one  country  to  another  forms  the  limit  within  which 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  real  exchange  between  them  must  be  con6ned.  If  I  per  cent  sufficed 
to  cover  the  expense  and  risk  attending  the  transmission  of  money  from  London  to  Paris,  it 
would  be  indifferent  to  a  London  merchant  whether  he  paid  1  per  cent  premium  for  a  bill 
of  exchange  on  Paris,  or  remitted  money  direct  to  that  city.  If  the  premium  were  leas  than 
1  per  cent.,  it  would  clearly  be  his  interest  to  make  his  payments  by  bills  in  preference  to 
remittances ;  and  that  it  could  not  exceed  1  per  cent  is  obvious  j  for  every  one  would  prefer 
remitting  money,  to  buying  a  bill  at  a  greater  premium  than  sulBoed  to  cover  the  expense  of 
a  money  remittance.  If,  owing  to  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  between  tl^  two  countriesi 
or  to  any  other  cause,  the  cost  of  remitting  money  from  London  to  Paris  were  Increased,  the 
fluctuations  of  the  real  exchange  between  them  might  also  be  increased.  For  the  limits 
within  which  such  fluctuations  may  range,  correspond  in  all  cases  with  the  coat  of  making 
remittances  in  cash. 

Fluctuations  in  the  nominal  exchange,  that  is,  in  the  value  of  the  currencies  of  conntries 
trading  together,  have  no  cf!cct  on  foreign  trade.  When  the  currency  is  depreciated,  the 
premium  which  the  exporter  of  commodities  derives  from  the  sale  of  the  bill  drawn  on  his 
correspondent  abroad,  is  only  equivalent  to  the  increase  in  the  price  of  the  goods  exported, 
occasioned  by  this  depreciation.  But  when  the  premium  on  a  foreign  bill  is  a  consequence, 
not  of  a  fall  in  the  value  of  money,  but  of  a  deficiency  In  the  supply  of  bills,  there  is  no  rise 
of  prices;  and  in  these  circumstances  the  unfavourable  exchange  operates  as  a  stimulus  to 
exportation.  As  soon  as  the  real  exchange  diverges  from  par,  the  mere  inspection  of  a  price 
current  is  no  longer  sufHcient  to  regulate  llie  operations  of  the  merchant  If  it  be  unfavour- 
able, the  premium  which  the  exporter  will  receive  on  the  sale  of  his  bill  must  he  included  in 
the  estimate  of  the  profit  he  is  likely  to  derive  from  the  transaction.  The  greater  that  pre- 
mium, the  less  will  be  the  difference  of  prices  necessary  to  induce  him  to  export  And  hence 
an  unfavourable  real  exchange  has  an  effect  exactly  the  same  with  what  would  be  produced 
by  granting  a  bounty  on  exportation  equal  to  the  premium  on  foreign  bills. 

But  for  the  same  reason  that  an  unfavourable  real  exchange  increases  exportation,  it  pro- 
portionally diminishes  importation.  When  the  exchange  is  really  unfavourable,  the  price  of 
commodities  imported  from  abroad  must  be  so  much  lower  than  their  price  at  home,  as  not 
merely  to  afford,  exclusive  of  expenses,  the  ordinary  profit  of  stock  on  their  sale,  but  also  to 
compensate  for  the  premium  which  the  importer  must  pay  for  a  foreign  bill,  if  he  remit  one 
to  hi^  correspondent,  or  for  the  discount,  added  to  the  invoice  price,  if  his  correspondent  draw 
upon  him.  A  less  quantity  of  foreign  goods  will,  therefore,  suit  our  market  when  the  real 
exchange  is  unfavourable;  and  fewer  payments  having  to  be  made  abroad,  the  competition 
for  foreign  bills  will  be  diminished,  and  the  real  exchange  rendered  proportionally  favourable. 
In  the  same  way,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  favourable  real  exchange  must  operate  as  a  duty  on 
exportation,  and  as  a  bounty  on  importation. 

It  is  thus  that  fluctuations  in  the  real  exchange  have  a  nocessaiy  tendency  to  correct 
themselves.  They  can  never,  for  any  considerable  period,  exceed  the  expense  of  transmitting 
bullion  from  the  debtor  to  the  creditor  country.  But  the  exchange  cannot  continue  either 
permanently  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  this  extent  When  favourable,  it  corrects  itself 
by  restricting  exportation  and  facilitating  importation ;  and  when  unfavourable,  it  produces 
the  same  eflect  by  giving  an  unusual  stimulus  to  exportation,  and  by  throwing  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  importation.  The  true  pab  forms  the  centre  of  these  oscillalione ;  and  although 
the  thousand  circumstances  which  are  daily  and  hourly  affecting  the  state  of  debt  and  credit, 
prevent  the  ordinary  course  of  exchange  from  being  almost  ever  precisely  at  par,  its  fluctua- 
tions, whether  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  are  confined  within  certain  limits,  and  have  a 
constant  tendency  to  disappear. 

This  natural  tendency  which  the  exchange  has  to  correct  itself  is  powerfully  assisted  by 
the  operations  of  the  bili-merchants. 

England,  for  example,  might  owe  a  large  excess  of  debt  to  Amsterdam,  yet,  as  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  debts  due  by  a  commercial  country  is  generally  balanced  by  the  amount  of 
those  which  it  has  to  receive,  the  deficiency  of  bills  on  Amsterdam  in  London  would  most 
probably  be  compensated  by  a  proportional  redundancy  of  those  on  some  other  place.  Now, 
it  is  the  business  of  the  merchants  who  deal  in  bills,  m  the  same  way  as  of  those  who  deal 
in  bullioA  or  any  other  commodity,  to  buy  them  where  they  are  cheapest,  and  to  sell  them 
where  they  are  dearest.  They  would,  therefore,  buy  up  the  bill^  drawn  by  other  countries 
on  Amsterdam,  and  dispose  of  them  in  London ;  and  by  so  doing,  would  prevent  any  great 
fall  in  the  price  of  bills  on  Amsterdam  in  those  countries  in  which  the  supply  exceeded  the 
demand,  and  any  great  rise  in  Great  Britain  and  those  countries  in  which  the  supply  hap- 
pened to  be  deficient  In  the  trade  between  Italy  and  this  country,  the  bills  drawn  on  Great 
Britain  amount  almost  invariably  to  a  greater  sum  than  those  drawn  on  Italy.  The  bill- 
merchants«  however,  by  buying  up  the  excess  of  the  Italian  bills  on  London,  and  selling 
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them  in  Holland,  and  other  countries  indebted  to  England,  prevent  the  real  exchange  froooi 
over  becoming  very  much  depressed. 

III.  Negotialion  of  Billa  of  Exchange. — Bills  of  exchange  are  either  made  payable  at 
aight,  at  a  certain  specified  time  after  aiglU  or  after  date,  or  at  usance^  which  is  the  usual 
term  allowed  by  the  custom  or  law  of  the  place  where  the  bill  is  payable.  Generally, 
however,  a  few  days  are  allowed  for  payment  beyond  the  term  when  the  bill  becomes  due.  which 
are  denominated  days  of  grace,  and  which  vary  in  dii&rent  countries.  In  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  three  daya'  grace  are  allowed  for  all  bills  except  those  payable  at  sight,  which  must 
be  paid  as  soon  as  presented.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  usance  and  days  of  grace 
fi»r  bills  drawn  upon  some  of  the  principal  commercial  cities: — ^ 

[m\d,  fn\8.  did.  d\».  d\a,  respectively  denote  months  after  date,  months  after  sight,  days 
after  dcUfi,  days  after  sight,  days  after  acceptance,] 


I/HidcaoD 

Unaee. 

mytof 
Onc%, 

London  oa 

UnocA. 

Day*  of 

LondaaeB 

Vuutce. 

Dan  of 
Gnoe. 

Amsterdam 

1  m  d. 

0 

Geneva 

SO   d!d. 

5 

Vlennat 

14   dia. 

3 

RoUcsrdaiu 

1  md. 

6 

Madrid 

3  mis. 

14 

Malta 

30    d,d. 

13 

Antwerp 

1  md. 

6 

Cadis 

60   dd. 

0 

Naples 

8  m'd. 

L  Hambtugh 

1  ud. 

13 

Bilboa 

S  md. 

14 

Palermo 

9  md. 

AUona 

1  md 

18 

Gibraltar 

3  ms. 

14 

Lisbon 

30   da. 

Paatzie 

14  da. 

10 

Leghorn 
Leiptic 

Smd. 

0 

Oporto 
Rio  Janeiro 

30   de. 

Paris* 

ao  dd. 

10 

14   da. 

0 

ao  dd. 

Bordeaux 

30   d  (I. 

10 

Genoa 

3  rod. 

30 

Dublin 

31    ds. 

Bremen 

1  md. 

8 

Venice 

3  md. 

6 

Cork 

31    ds. 

Barcelona 

00   dd. 

14 

. 

In  the  dating  of  bills,  the  new  style  is  now  used  in  every  country  in  Europe,  with  the  ez- 
oepdon  of  Kussia. 

In  London,  bills  of  exchange  are  bought  and  sold  by  brokers,  who  go  round  to  the  prin- 
^al  merchants  and  discover  whether  they  are  buyers  or  sellers  of  bills.  A  few  of  the  brokers 
of  moat  influence,  after  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  relative  supply  and  demand  for  bills, 
aagi^est  a  price  at  which  the  greater  part  of  the  transactiona  of  tlie  day  are  settled,  with  such 
deviations  aa  particular  bills,  from  their  being  in  very  high  or  low  credit,  may  be  subject  to. 
The  price  fixal  by  the  brokers  ii  that  which  is  puhlishod  in  WettenhaU's  List ;  but  tlie  first 
housed  geoeraliy  negotiate  their  billa  oq  ^,1,  1^,  and  2  per  cent,  better  terms  than  tlioao 
quoted.  In  London  and  other  great  commercial  cities,  a  class  of  middlemen  speculate  largely 
ou  the  rise  and  &U  of  the  exduuige ;  buying  bills  when  they  expect  a  rise,  and  selling  them 
when  a  fail  is  anticipated. 

It  is  usual,  in  drawing  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  to  draw  t^em  in  sets,  oi- duplicates,  lest  the 
fiist  should  bo  lost  or  miscarry.  When  bills  are  drawn  in  sets,  each  must  contain  a  condition 
that  ii  shall  be  payable  only  while  the  others  remain  unpaid:  thua^  the  first  is  payable  only, 
<*  second  and  third  unpaid ;"  the  second, "  first  and  third  being  unpaid,"  and  the  third,  "  first 
and  second  unpaid." 

All  bills  of  exchange  must  be  drawn  apon  stamps  as  under :-? 


\and  Bills  and  M»/w.— Not  exceeding  Two  Monibs  after  Date,  or 

Exceeding  Two 

Sixty  Daya 

after  Bight. 

Months,  &c. 

£      t. 

£    $. 

£«.   d. 

£  t.  d. 

If   .     -    3   0  and  not  above      5    5    - 

-    0    1    0 

0    1    6 

Above       5    5 

_ 

SO    0    - 

-    0    1    6 

0    8    0 

—         30    0 

__ 

30    0    - 

.080 

0    3    6 

—        .30    0 

__ 

50    0    - 

-030 

0    3    6 

—         50    0 

__ 

100    0    - 

-    0    8    0 

0    4    6 

—        100    0 

_ 

300    0    - 

.040 

0    5    0 

—        200    0 

.~ 

300    0    - 

.060 

0    6    0 

—        300    0 

__ 

500    0    - 

-000 

0    8    0 

.—        500    0 

.«_ 

1,000    0    - 

-086 

0  13    6 

—     1,000    0 

_ 

3,000    0    - 

.    0  13    0 

0  15    0 

—     2,000    0 

— 

3,000    0    - 

-    0  15    6 

1    5    0 

—     3,000    0 

- 

- 

.15    0 

1  10    0 

Promissory  notes  from  2/.  to  lOOZ.  Inclusive  are  not  to  be  drawn  payable  to  bearer  on  demand  (ex- 
cepiinir  bankers'  r^-Usvahle  notes,  wliich  require  a  different  stamp).— But  notes  for  any  sum  exceed, 
ing  lOOZ.  may  be  drawn  either  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  or  otherwise.— (Sec  anti,  p.  75.) 

Foreign  BilU  o/i:zcfta»/r«.— Foreign  bill,  drawn  in  but  payable  out  of  Great  Britain,  if  drawn  singly 
tAs  tame  iutg  as  an  tutond  biU. 
Foreign  bills  of  exchange,  drawn  in  sets,    «.    i. 

for  every  bill  of  each  vet,  if  the  sujn  does 

not  exceed  1002.        -----     1     6 

Exceeding  100/.  and  not  exceeding  300Z.    .30 

—     80W.  —  5001.    .     4     0 


M.  d. 

Exceeding . ''002.  and  Dot  exceeding  1,0002.  .50 

—  1,00«.  —  2,000J  .76 

—  3,000Z.  —  3,00«.  -  10    0 

—  3,0002.  —  -  -  15    0 


No  one  acquainted  with  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic  can  have  any  difficulty  what- 
ever in  eetimating  how  much  a  sum  of  money  in  one  country  is  worth  in  another,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  exchange  at  the  time.    The  conmion  arithmetical  books  abound  in  examples 

*  In  France,  no  dajrs  of  grace  are  allowed  on  bills  payable  ft  vm. 

f  In  Austria,  bills  payable  at  sight,  or  on  demand,  or  at  less  thaa  7  days  after  sight  or  date,  are  not 
allowed  any  days  of  grace. 
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of  such  computations.  But  in  condacting  the  business  of  exchange,  a  direct  remittance  is  not 
always  preferred.  When  a  merchant  in  London,  for  example,  means  to  discharge  a  debt  due 
by  him  in  Paris,  it  is  his  business  to  ascertain  not  only  the  state  of  the  direct  exchange 
between  London  and  Paris,  and,  consequently,  the  sum  which  he  must  pay  in  London  for  a 
bill  on  Paris  equivalent  to  his  debt,  but  also  the  state  of  the  exchange  between  London  and 
Hamburgh,  Hamburgh  and  Paris,  &x. ;  for  it  frequently  happens  that  it  may  be  more  advan- 
tageous for  him  to  buy  a  bill  on  Hamburgh,  Amsterdam,  or  Lisbon,  and  to  direct  his  agent 
to  invest  the  proceeds  in  a  bill  on  Paris,  rather  thi  n  remit  directly  to  the  latter.  This  is 
termed  the  Arbitration  of  exchange.  An  example  or  two  will  suffice  to  show  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  is  conducted. 

Thus,  if  the  exchange  between  London  and  Amsterdnm  be  35«.  Flemish  (old  coinaire)  per  ponndster* 
line;,  and  between  Paris  and  Amsterdam  1«.  6cf.  Flemish  per  franc,  then,  in  order  to  astertain  wbetb«r 
a  direct  or  indirect  remittance  to  Paris  would  be  most  advantageous,  we  must  calculate  what  would 
be  the  value  of  the  franc  in  English  money  if  the  remittance  were  made  through  Holland  ;  for  If  h  be 
less  tlian  that  reuniting  fVom  the  direct  exchange,  it  will  obviously  be  the  preferable  mode  of  remit- 
ting. This  is  determined  by  statinsr,  as  35s.  Flem.  (the  Amsterdam  currency  in  a  pound  sterling) :  Is. 
Ad.  Flem.  (Amsterdam  currency  in  a  franc)  : :  12. :  lOd.  the  proportional,  or  mrhitrAted  value  of  the 
franc— Hence,  if  the  English  money,  or  bill  of  exchange,  to  pay  a  debt  in  Paris,  were  remitted  by 
Amnterdam.  it  would  require  lOd.  to  discharge  a  debt  of  a  franc,  or  U.  to  discharge  a  debt  of  dl  francs: 
and,  therefore,  if  the  exchange  between  London  and  Paris  wvre  at  34,  It  would  be  indiflH^eat  to  the 
English  merchant  whether  he  remitted  directly  to  Paris,  or  Indirectly  via  Amsterdam;  but  if  the  ex- 
change between  London  and  Paris  were  above^,  then  a  direct  remittance  would  bo  preferable ;  while, 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  direct  exchango  were  less  than  SI,  the  indirect  reniittanee  ought  as  plaialy 
to  be  preferred. 

"Suppose,"  to  borrow  an  example  from  Dr.  Kelly  (CTntnsrsa/  CambitU  voi-  ii«  ?•  137.),  "the  ex- 
chan{;e  of  London  and  Lisbon  to  be  at  CSd.  p<*r  milree,  and  that  of  Lisbon  on  Madrid  500  rees  per  dollar, 
the  arhitrato.d  price  between  London  and  Madrid  is  34^.  sterling  per  dollar ;  for  as  1,000  rees  :  (Ky,: : 
500  rees  :  31i.  But  if  the  direct  exchange  of  London  on  Madrid  be  9M.  sterling  per  dollar,  then  London, 
by  reniilting  directly  to  Madrid,  must  pay  25d.  for  every  ddllar;  whereas,  by  remitting  through  Lisbon, 
ho  will  pay  only  3-l<f. ;  it  is,  therefore,  the  interest  of  London  toremit  indirectly  to  Madrid  through  Lb- 
bon.  On  the  other  hand,  if  London  draws  directly  on  Madrid,  he  will  receive  iSd.  sterling  per  dollar: 
whereas,  by  drawing  indirectly  through  Lisbon,  he  would  receive  only  S44, ;  it  is,  therefore,  the  interest 
of  London  to  draw  directly  on' Madrid.    Hnnce  the  following  rulcj : — 

"  1.  Where  the  certain  price  i.^  given,  draw  through  the  place  which  produces  the  lowest  arbitrated 
price,  and  remit  through  that  which  produces  the  highest. 

<*2.  Where  the  uncertain  price  is  given,  draw  through  that  place  which  produces  the  bifbest  arbitrated 
price,  and  remit  through  that  which  produces  the  lowest." 

In  compound  arbitration,  or  when  more  than  3  places  are  concerned,  then  In  order  to  find  how  ranch 
a  remittance  passing  through  them  all  will  amount  to  in  the  fast  place,  or,  which  is  the  sanie  thing,  to 
find  the  arbitrated  price  between  the  first  and  the  last»  we  have  only  to  repeat  the  different  statemenls 
In  the  same  manner  as  in  the  forecoing  example. 

Thua,  if  the  exchange  between  London  and  Arasterdatn  be  S5s.  Flem.  for  U.  sterling;  between  Am- 
sterdani  and  Lisbon  IIU.  Flem.  for  1  old  crusade ;  and  between  Lisbon  and  Parts  460  rees  for  S  francs  s 
what  is  the  arbitrated  price  between  London  and  Paris) 

In  the  first  place,  as  35s.  Flem.  :  1/.  :  :  42d.  Flem. ;  Ss.  sterling  o  1  old  drusade. 

Second,  as  1  old  crusade,  or  400  rees :  %t.  sterling : :  480  rees  t  ^.  4M.  sterling  -  %  fivncs. 

Third,  as  2s.  ASH.  sterling :  8  francs  : :  IL  sterling  :  25  francs,  the  arbitrated  price  of  the  pouad  ster- 
lin?  between  London  and  Paris. 

This  operation  may  be  abridged  as  foUows  :— 

IL  sterling. 
If.  sterling  m  39s.  Flemlsb. 

dk  shillings  Flem.  «  1  old  crusade. 

1  old  crusade  -■  400  rees. 

^0  rees  •-  3  francs. 

35  X  400  X  3       4,300 

Hence  — ' ■  ■<  —  =»  S5  fVancs. 

480X3^  168 

This  abridged  operation  evidently  contiists  in  armnging  the  terms  so  that  those  which  would  fimn 
the  divisors  in  continued  statements  in  the  Rule  of  Three  are  multiplied  together  for  a  common  di- 
visor, and  the  other  terms  for  a  common  dividend.  The  ordinary  arithmetical  books  abound  with 
examples  of  such  operations.  „  .        *. 

The  following  account  of  the  manner  In  which  a  very  large  transaction  was  actiiallv  eondncted  by 
indirect  remittances,  will  sufficiently  Illustrate  the  principles  we  have  been  endpavouring  to  explain. 

In  ISOl,  Spain  was  bound  to  pay  to  France  a  large  subsidy;  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  three  disthiet 
methods  presented  themselves: — 

1.  To  send  dollars  to  Paris  by  land. 

2.  To  remit  bills  of  exchange  directly  to  Paris. 

3.  To  authorise  Paris  to  draw  directly  on  Spain. 

The  first  of  these  methods  was  tried,  but  It  was  found  too  slow  and  expensive  s  and  the  second  and 
third  plans  were  considered  likely  to  turn  the  exchange  against  Spain.  The  following  method  by  the 
lndir€Ct,orcircularexchange.  was,  therefore,  adopted.  ,.,  w  w     i.  ^    . 

A  nuTchant,  or  banqnirr^  at  Paris,  was  appointed  to  manage  the  operation,  which  he  thoa  conduct- 
ed :— He  chose  London,  Ampterdam.  Hamburgh,  Cadiz,  Madrid,  and  Paris,  as  the  principal  binges  on 
which  the  operation  was  to  turn  ;  and  he  engaged  correspondents  in  each  of  these  CKies  to  support 
the  circuliiion.  Madrid  and  Cadia  were  the  places  in  Spain  from  whence  remltuncea  were  to  be 
made ;  and  dollars  were,  of  course,  to  be  sent  to  where  they  bore  the  highest  price,  for  which  bills 
were  to  be  procured  on  Paris,  or  on  any  other  places  that  might  be  deemed  more  advantageous. 

The  principle  being  thus  established,  it  only  remained  to  regulate  the  extent  of  the  operation,  so  as 
not  to  issue  too  much  paper  on  Spain,  and  to  give  the  circulation  as  much  support  as  possible  from 
r*»a'  *'M8lnes8.  With  this  view,  London  was  chosen  as  a  place  to  which  the  operation  might  be  chiefly 
directed,  as  the  price  of  dollars  was  then  high  In  England;  a  circumstance  which  rendered  the  pro* 
portional  exchange  advantageous  to  Spain.  ,»      ..      v   -.j 

Tl«e  business  was  connnenced  at  Paris,  where  the  negotiation  of  drafts  issnedon  namtmrgh  aaa 
Amsterdam  served  to  answer  the  immediate  demands  of  the  sute ;  and  orders  were  tranaanltted  to 
these  places  to  draw  for  the  relnbursoments  on  London,  Madrid,  or  Cadiz,  according  as  the  course  of 
exchange  was  most  favourable.  The  proceedings  were  all  conducted  with  judgment,  and  attended  with 
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con^ilete  txiccevf.  At  the  commencement  of  the  operatiaii»  the  coarse  of  exchange  of  Cadiz  on  Lon« 
doii  was  364.;  but,  by  the  plan  adopted,  Spain  got  30^(f.,  or  above  8  per  cent,  by  the  remittance  of  dol' 
lara  to  London,  and  coneiJerable  advantages  were  also  gained  by  tlie  circulation  of  bills  through  the 
several  places  on  the  Continent.— (iTe^'^  Cauibistf  vol.  li.  p.  168.;  Dubo»t*s  iUeaunts  of  CommtrUt  2d 
ed.  p.  3180 

Law  or  Bills  of  Exchaxob. 

The  chief  legal  privileges  tppertaining  to  bills  are,  first,  that  though  only  a  simply  contract,  yet  they     ' 
are  always  presumed  to  have  been  originally  given  for  a  good  and  valuable  cons'ideration ;  and,  se- 
condly they  arc  assigmifole  to  a  third  pnrson  not  i»amed  in  the  bill  or  party  to  the  contract,  so  as  to 
veet  in  the  assignee  a  right  of  action,  in  bis  own  name ;  which  right  of  action,  no  release  by  the  drawer 
to  the  accei)tor,  nor  set-off  or  cross  demand  due  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  can  affei.t. 

Ail  persons,  whelh-r  luerchants  or  not>  being  legally  qualified  to  contract,  may  be  parties  to  a  bill. 
But  no  action  can  be  supported  against  a  person  incapable  of  binding  himself,  on  a  bill  drawn,  indorsed, 
or  accepted  by  sueh  incapacluted  person}  kt  the  same  time  the  bill  is  good  against  all  other  compe- 
teni  parties  thereto. 

Bills  may  be  drawn,  accepted,  or  indorsed  bv  the  party's  agent  or  attorney  verbally  authorised  for 
the  purpose.  When  a  persoh  has  such  authority,  he  must  eh  her  writn  the  name  of  bis  principal,  or 
uute  in  writing  that  he  draws,  &c.  as  agent ;  thus,  "  per  procuration,  for  A.  B." 

Where  one  of  several  partners  accepts  a  bill  drawn  on  the  firm,  for  himself  and  partners,  or  in 
his  own  name  only,  such  acceptance  binds  the  partnership  if  it  concern  ttie  trade.  But  the  acceptance 
of  one  of  several  partners  on  belialfof  hiaiselfand  partners,  will  not  bind  the  others,  if  it  concern  the 
accci;tor  only  in  a  separate  and  distinct  interest ;  and  the  holder  of  tlie  bill,  at  the  time  he  becomes  so, 
ivai4  awMTo  of  that  circumstanct.  If,  however,  he  be  a  bcm't  fide  bolder  for  a  sufiicicnt  consideration, 
and  liad  no  such  IcRowledge  at  the  time  he  first  became  potisessed  of  the  bill,  no  subsequently  acquired 
knowledge  of  the  misconduct  of  the  partner  iu  giving  such  security  will  prevent  him  ttom  recovering 
on  such  bills  against  all  tbe  partners. 

Although  no  precise  form  of  words  is  required  to  constitute  a  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note, 
yet  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  jtayabU  at  aii  events,  and  not  depend  on  any  contingency ;  and  that 
it  be  made  fur  the  payment  of  money  only,  and  not  for  payment  of  money  and  performance  of  some 
other  act,  as  the  delivery  of-a  horse,  or  the  like. 

If,  however,  the  event  on  which  the  payment  is  to  depend  must  inevitably  happen,  it  is  of  no  im- 
portance  how  long  the  payment  may  be  in  suspense ;  so  a  bill  is  negotiable  and  valid  if  drawn  payable 
<i  weeks  ailer  the  death  of  the  drawer's  father,  or  payable  to  an  infant  when  he  shall  become  of  age 

Any  material  alteration  of  a  bill  after  it  has  been  drawn,  accepted,  or  indorsed,  such  as  the  date, 
sum,  or  time  of  payment,  will  invalidate  it:  but  the  mere  correciion  of  a  mistake,  as  by  inserting  the 
words  **or  order,"  will  have  no  sueh  eflept. 

The  negotiability  of  a  bill  depends  on  the  insertion  of  sufiicient  operative  words  of  transfer;  such 
as  by  making  it  payable  to  A.  or  order,  or  to  A.  or  hearer,  or  to  bearer  generally. 

Although  a  bill  is  presumed  to  have  been  originally  drawn  upon  a  good  and  valuable  consideration, 
vet  iu  certaifi  cases  a  want  of  sufiicient  consideration  may  be  insisted  on  in  defence  to  an  action  on  a 
bill.  Certain  co»sid«traiions  have  been  made  illegal  by  statute ;  as  for  sig)..ng  a  bankrupt's  certificate, 
•  lor  money  won  at  gaming,  or  for  money  lent  on  a  usurious  contract.  But  withTespect  to  gaming,  it  is 
held,  that  a  bill  founded  on  a  gambling  transaction  is  good  in  the  hands  of  a  bona  Jide  holder ;  and  by 
56  Geo.  3.  c.  tt3.  a  bill  or  note  in  the  hands  of  an  innocent  bolder,  although  originally  founded  un  a  usu- 
rious contract,  is  not  invalid. 

In  general,  if  a  bill  is  fair  and  legal  in  its  origin,  a  subsequent  illegal  contractor  consideration  on  the 
Indort^ement  thereof  will  not  invalidate  it  nt  tbe  handH  ot  vl  bova  Jide  holder. 

A  Idil  cannot  be  given  in  evidence  in  a  court  of  Justice,  unless  it  be  duly  stamped,  not  only  with  a 
stamp  of  the  proper  value,  but  also  of  the  proper  denomination. 

Jiccfptance  .if  a  Bill. — An  acceptance  is  an  engagement  to  pay  a  bill  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  ac- 
cepiance,  which  may  be  either  iUnsolute  or  qvalijicd.  An  absolute  acceptance  is  an  eiigugenicnt  to  pay 
a  bill  according  to  its  request,  which  Is  donn  by  the  drawee  writing  "Accepted'*  on  liie  bill,  and  sub- 
scribiuK  his  name,  or  writing  "Accepted"  only;  or  merely  subscribing  his  name  at  the  bottom  or 
across  the  bill.  A  qvalified  acceptance  is  when  a  biH  is  accepted  condinonally  ;  as  when  goods  conveyed 
to  the  drawee  are  sold,  or  when  a  navy  bill  is  paid,  or  other  future  event  which  dues  not  bind  the  ac- 
ceptor till  the  contingency  has  hapijened. 

An  acceptance  wviy  be  also  partial ;  aS  to  pay  100^,  instead  of  1502.,  or  to  pay  at  a  different  time  or 
place  from  that  required  by  the  bill.  But  in  all  cases  of  a  ci>nditioual  or  partial  acceptance,  the  holder 
should,  if  he  mean  to  resort  to  the  other  parties  to  the  bill  in  default  of  payment,  give  notice  to  them 
of  such  partial  or  conditional  acropiance. 

In  all  cafies  of  presenting  a  bill  for  acceptance,  it  is  necessary  to  present  the  bill  nt  the  house  where 
the  drawee  lives,  or  where  it  is  mode  payable.  By  i  4c  '2  (Jeo.  4.  c.  78.,  all  bills  accepted  payable  at  a 
banker's  or  other  place  are  to  be  deemed  a  {rcneral  nrceptanre  ;  but  if  they  are  accepted  pajable  at  a 
banker's  "only,  and  not  otherwise  or  elsewhere,"  it  is  a  qualified  acceptance,  and  the  acceptor  is  not 
liable  to  pay  the  bill,  except  in  default  of  payment  when  such  payment  shall  have  been  first  demanded 
at  the  banker's.  The  drawee  Is  enlille.d  to  keep  the  bill  %\  hours'wben  presented  for  acceptance.  The 
acceptance  of  an  inland  bill  must  be  in  vrUiug  on  the  faee  of  the  JfiU,  or,  if  there  be  mure  parts  than 
one,  on  one  of  such  {xiris  ;  nothing  short  of  this  consiituies  a  valid  nccepiance. 

If  a  bill  IS  inndo  payabie  a  certain  time  after  nijrfit^  it  niuet,  in  order  to  Cx  tlie  time  when  it  is  to  be 
paid,  be  presented  for  acceptance,  and  the  date  of  the  acceptance  should  appear  thus :  "  Accepted,  July 

Due  diligence  is  the  only  thing  to  be  considered  in  presenting  any  description  or  bill  for  acceptance ; 
and  such  diligence  is  a  question  depending  on  tbe  situation  of  tbe  parlies,  the  distance  at  which  they 
live,  and  the  facility  of  (oinniiiiiicntion  beiwetui  them. 

When  the  drawee  refuses  to  accept^  any  third  party,  after  protesting,  may  accept  for  the  honour  of 
the  bill  generally,  or  for  the  drawee,  or  £>r  Ihp  indors'er;  in  wiiich  case  the  acceptance  is  called  an  aC' 
cepxaiwe  supra  protest.  ^ 

Tbe  drawers  and  indorsers  are  disclmrged  ttom  liability,  unless  due  notice  of  non-acceptance  when 
presented  for  acceptance,  or  non-payment  at  the  lime  the  bill  becomes  due,  is  given.  These  notices 
must  be  given  with  all  due  dilictiiH^e  to  all  the  parties  to  whom  the  holder  means  to  resort  i'ur  pay- 
ment. Generally,  in  both  foreigu  and  inland  bills,  notice  is  given  next  day  to  the  immediate  in- 
dorser,  and  such  iudorr'sr  is  allowed  a  day,  when  be  should  give  fresh  notice  to  the  parties  who  are 
liable  to  him. 

Notice  may  be  sent  by  the  port,  however  near  the  residence  of  the  parties  may  be  to  each  other; 
And  though  the  letter  containing  such  notice  should  nrscarry.  yet  it  will  be  sufiicient ;  but  the  letter 
cnntainiiiK  the  notice  should  bo  delivered  at  th^  General  Post-otlice,  or  at  a  receiving-house  appointed 
by  that  office,  not  lo  the  bellman  in  the  street.  In  all  cases  of  notice,  notice  to  one  of  several  parties 
is  held  to  be  notice  to  all;  and  if  one  of  several  ilrawers  be  also  the  acceptor,  it  is  not  necessary  tA 
tftvc  notice  to  the  other  drawers. 
Vol.  I.— 3  K 
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Upon  the  non-acceptnnce  or  non-pavmeTit  of  a  WIl,  tbe  holder,  or«  pabftc  notary  for  him,  thonld 
protest  it ;  ihnt  i«,  draw  np  a  notice  or  the  rcHi^al  to  accept  or  pay  the  bill,  and  the  declaration  of 
the  holder  against  sustaining  loss  thereby.  Inland  bills  need  not  be  protested  ;  in  practice  they  are 
Hsually  only  noted  for  non-acceptance  ;  but  this,  without  the  protest,  is  wholly  futile,  and  adds  notliing 
whatever  to  the  evidence  of  the  bolder,  while  it  entails  a  uselesis  expense  on  those  liable  to  pay. 

I-ndorstment  of  Bills. — An  indort>einent  is  tbe  act  by  which  the  holder  of  a  nej^oiiable  instmnrant 
transf  >rs  his  right  to  another  person,  termed  the  indorsee.  It  is  usually  niad«on  the  back  of  a  bill,  and 
must  be  in  writing  ;  but  the  law  has  not  prescribed  any  set  form  of  words  aa  neceMaryto  tbe  ceremo- 
ny, and  in  general  the  mere  signature  of  the  indorser  is  sufficient. 

All  hills  payable  to  order  or  to  hearer  for  1/.  and  upwards  are  nefotialdeby  indoraement :  and  tbe 
transfer  of  them  fbr  a  good  consideration,  before  thefy  are  payable,  gives  a  right  of  action  against  all 
the  precedent  parties  on  the  bill,  if  the  bills  in  themselves  are  valid  ;  but  a. transfer  aAer  tbey  are  die 
will  only  place  the  holder  in  the  situation  of  tlie  person  f^om  whom  betakes  them. 

Hills  may  be  transferred  either  by  delivery  only,  or  by  indorsement  and  delivery :  bills  payable  to 
order  are  transferred  by  the  latter  mode  only  ;  but  bills  payable  to  bearer  nmy  be  transferred  by  eltber 
mode.  On  a  transfer  by  delivery,  the  person  making  it  ceases  to  be  a  partv  to  the  biH;  b«l  on  a 
transfer  by  indorsement,  he  is  to  alt  intents  and  pmrposes  ebarfeaMe  as  a  new  drawer. 

A  bill  originally  transferable  may  be  restrained  by  restrictive  wordet  for  tbe  payee  or  indorsee, 
having  the  absolute  property  in  the  bill,  may,  by  express  words,  restrict  its  currency,  by  indorsing  it 
*•  Payable  to  A.  B.  only,"  or  **to  A.  B.  f«»r  his  use,"  or  any  other  words  clearly  demonstratlrtf  his  in- 
tention to  make  a  resirictive  and  limited  indorsement.  Such  special  indorsement  precludes  the  person 
in  whose  favour  it  is  made  ftova  making  a  transfer,  so  as  to  give  a  right  of  action  against  tbe  spedai 
iiidorofir,  or  any  of  the  precedent  parties  to  the  bill. 

In  taking  bills  to  acconnt  or  discount,  it  is  important  well  to  examine  all  special  htdoreeipenta.  Lo#d 
Tentcrden  decided  that  a  person  who  discounts  a  bill  indorsed  '*  PHy  to  A.  ff.or  order  for  my  vje," 
disoounts  it  subject  to  the  risk  of  having  to  pay  the  money  to  tbe  special  indorser,  who  so  limited  the 
application  for  wy  uft ;  thus  a  party  may  be  liable  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  bill  twfee  over,  unlen 
he  previously  ascertains  that  the  imymeni  has  henn  made  conformably  tnthe  import  of  tbsr  indaraemeot. 

After  the  payment  of  part,  a  bill  may  be  indorsed  over  for  the  residue. 

Pr&i^cntment  for  Paywune.— Tbe  holder  of  a  bill  must  be  earefUl  to  present  it  for  payment  at  the  tine 
when  due,  or  the  drawer  and  indorscrs  will  be  exonerated  from  their  liability ;  even  tbe  bankruptey, 
insolvency,  or  death  of  the  acceptor  will  not  excuse  a  neglect  to  make  presentment  to  the  basigoees 
or  executor ;  nor  will  t  he  insufficiency  of  a  bill  in  any  respect  constitute  an  excuee  for  non-presentment ; 
the  presentment  should  be  made  at  a  reasonable  time  of  the  day  when  the  bill  is  due ;  and  if  by  the 
known  custom  of  any  trade  or  place  bills  are  payable  only  within  particular  hours,  a  presentment 
must  be  within  those  hours.  If  a  bill  has  a  qaalravd  acceptance,  the  presentment  should  beat  tbe 
placo  mentioned  in  such  qualified  acceptance,  or  all  the  parties  will  be  discharged  from  their  oUi- 
gation.<». 

If  a  bill  fall  due  on  Sunday,  Good  Friday,  Ohristraas  Day,  or  any  public  ftist  or  thanksgiving  day, 
tbe  presentment  must  be  on  tbe  day  preceding  these  holiday^.  By7dt8  Geo.  4.  c.  15.,  if  abfllor 
note  he  payable  on  the  day  preceding  these  holidays,  notice  or  the  dishonour  luay  be  given  the  day 
following  the  holiday ;  and  if  Christmas  Day  fall  on  Monday,  notice  may  be  given  on  Tuesday. 

Bills,  however,  paVable  at  usance,  or  at  a  certain  time  after  date  or  sight,  or  after  demand)  oogh* 
not  to  be  presented  for  payment  precisely  at  tbe  expiration  of  the  time  mentioned  in  tbe  bills,  bat  la 
the  expiration  of  what  are  termed  day»  Cf  grace.  The  days  of  grace  allowed  vary  in  different  coaa 
tries,  and  ought  always  to  be  computed  according  to  the  usage  of  the  place  where  the  bill  is  doe. — (Saf- 
anti^  p.  659.)'  At  Hamburgh,  and  in  France,  tbe  <hiyon  which  the  bill  Iblls  due,Biak«a  one  of  Ibe  day? 
of  grace ;  but  no  where  else. 

On  bills  payable  on  demand,  or  when  no  time  of  payment  is  expressed,  no  days  of  grace  are  allowed  j 
but  they  are  p:iyable  in<«tantiy  on  presentment.  On  bank  post  bilh  no  days  of  grace  are  claimed ;  b& 
on  a  bill  payable  at  sight  the  usuiil  days  of  grace  are  allowed  from  tbe  eight  or  demand. 

Payment  of  a  bill  should  be  made  only  to  the  holder ;  and  iljnay  beteAised  unless  the  bill  be  pro- 
duced and  delivered  up.  On  payment,  a  receipt  should  be  written  on  the  back;  and  when  a  part  is 
paid,  ilie  same  should  be  acknowledged  upon  the  bill,  or  tbe  party  paying  may  be  liable  to  pay  tile 
amount  a  second  time  to  a  honii  fde  indorser. 

Promissory  J^otes  and  CAeelM.— The  chief  diettoction  between  promlasory  notes  and  bills  of  exebann 
ifl,  that  the  Airracr  are  a  direct  engagement  by  the  drawer  to  pay  them  according  to  their  tpnor,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  third  ptirty  as  a  drawee  or  acceptor.  Promiseory  notes  may  be  drawn  payable 
on  demand  to  a  person  named  therein,  or  to  order,  or  io  bearer  generHlly.  They  are  assignable  and 
indorsabie  ;  and  in  all  respects  so  nearly  assimilated  to  bills  by  3  A^  4  Ann.  c.  9.,  that  the  laws  which 
have  been  stated  as  bearing  u|)on  the  latter,  may  be  generally  understood  as  applicable  to  tbe  former. 
In  Rdis  V.  Bury  it  has  been  decided,  in  case  an  instrument  Is  drawn  so  equivocally  as  to  render  ii 
uncertain  whether  it  be  a  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note,  the  holder  may  treat  it  as  either  against 
the  drawer. 

Promissory  notes,  bills,  drafts,  or  undertakings  in  writing,  being  made  negotiable  or  transferable, 
for  a  less  sum  than  20«.,  are  void,  and  persons  uttering  such  are  subject  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
20/  ,  recoverable  before  a  justice  of  peace. 

The  issue  of  any  promissory  note  payable  to  bearer  on  demand  for  a  less  sum  than  5/.  by  the  Bank 
of  England,  or  any  licensed  English  banker,  is  prohibited  ;  and  by  9  CJeo.  4,  c.  65.  it  is -provided,  that 
no  corporation  or  person  shall  utter  or  negotiate.  In  England,  any  such  note  which  has  been  made  or 
issued  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  elsewhere,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  901.  nor  less  than  tl.  But 
this  does  not  extend  to  any  draft  or  order  on  bankers  for  the  use  of  the  drawer. 

Promisi^ory  not«>s  (br  any  snm  exceeding  100/.  may  bo  drawn  payable  to  bearer  on  demand  or  other- 
wise ;  but  notes  from  3/.  to  H)U/.  inclusive  are  not  to  be  drawn  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  except 
bankers'  re-issiiable  notes,  which  require  a  different  stamp. 

A  check  or  draft  is  as  negotiable  as  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  vests  in  the  assignee  the  same  right  of 
action  against  the  assignor.    As  to  the  presentation  of  checks,  &c.,  see  Check. 

Any  person  making,  accepting,  or  paying  any  bill,  draft,  order,  or  promissory  note,  not  duly  stamped. 
Is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  50/. ;  fi»r  post-dathig  them,  100/. ;  and  for  not  truly  specifying  the  place  whera 
unstamped  drafts  are  issued,  100/. ;  and  any  person  knowinsjly  receiving  such  unstamped  draft,  JOt  ; 
and  the  banker  knowingly  paying  it,  100/.;  besides  not  being  allowed  such  sum  in  account. 

Before  concluding  this  article  on  mercantile  paper,  it  may  not  bo  improper  to  introduce  one  or  two 
cautions  with  regard  to  aceeplanees,  and  Accommodation  paper,  and  proceedinfs  in  case  of  tbe  loss 
of  bills. 

First,  A  roan  should  not  pnt  his  name  as  acceptor  to  a  bill  of  exchange  wkhout  well  considerhtf 
wh«;iher  he  has  the  meansof  paying  the  same  when  due,  as  otherwise  he  may  be  liable  not  only  to  tiie 
costs  of  the  action  against  him^f,  but  also  to  the  cotts  of  tbe  actions  against  the  other  panles  to  ib« 
bill :  the  shrewd  tradesman  is  eenerally  anxioui  to  get  the  acceptance  of  his  debtor  at  a  short  dai«, 
well  knowing  that  it  not  only  tfxes  the  amount  of  the  debt,  but  it  is  more  speedRy  recoverable  b^  Iex«l 
procedure  than  a  book  debt. 
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Secondly,  Tradera  who  wish  to  support  their  respectability,  and  desire  to  succeed  in  busines*, 
should  be  cautious  in  rcsoriing  to  tho  deslructive  system  of  cross- accoinniudaiioii  acceptances :  it  sel- 
dom ends  well,  and  Ufiuatly  excites  suspicion  as  to  ttie  integrity  of  the  parties ;  ii  being  an  expedient 
often  adopted  by  swindlers  to  defraud  itie  public.  ludepr^ndeni  nf  the  expense  in  stamiwand  discounts, 
and  frequently  in  noting,  interest,  and  law  expense's,  tbe  danger  attending  siuh  accommodation  i« 
•utficient  tu  deier  from  the  practice.  Suppose,  for  insiai  ce,  A.  and  B.  uiutually  accommodate  each 
oilier  to  the  amount  of  l,OUO/.  the  ucreptances  being  in  the  liaiids  of  third  per»oni> :  both  A.  and  B.  ars 
liable  to  such  third  persons  lo  tbe  extent  of  ^000/.  each ;  and  should  A.  by  any  unforeseen  occurrence 
be  suddenly  rendered  unable  to  meei  his  acceplances,  the  bolderM  nf  the  whole,  as  well  the  accept- 
ances of  A.  as  the  acceptances  of  U.,  will  resort  to  B.  for  payment ;  and  it  may  so  happen,  that  al- 
thon|;h  B.  could  have  provided  for  bis  own  share  of  the  accommodation  paper,  he  may  be  unable  to 
provide  for  the  whole,  and  may  thus  become  insolveiit. 

Thirdly,  In  case  of  a  loss  of  a  bill,  the  9  &  10  Will.  3.  c.  17.  provides,  that  if  any  inland  bill  be 
lost  or  missing  within  the  tiiue  limited  for  its  payment,  the  dra>»er  slmll  on  sulBcieut  security  given 
to  indemnify  him  if  such  bill  be  ibund  again,  give  another  bill  of  the  same  tenor  with  the  first. 

I<astly,  U  is  of  great  Ituportance  to  liankera  and  others  taking  bills  and  notes,  that  they  should  have 
tome  knowlf^dge  of  tlio  parlies  Arou  whoiu  they  receive  them ;  oiberwiae,  if  tbe  instrument  turn  out 
to  have  been  lost  or  fraudolenity  obtained,  they  may,  without  equivalent,  be  deprived  of  their  securi- 
ty, on  an  action  hv  lite  owner  to  recover  possession.  Lord  Tenterdun  decided,  '*if  a  person  take  a 
bill,  note,or  anv  other  kind  of  security,  under  circumstancea  which  ought  to  excite  suspicion  in  the  mind 
of  ajiv  reasonable  man  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  aft^irs  of  life,  and  which  ought  to  put  him  on  hk 
guard  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries,  and  ho  do  not,  then  he  loses  the  right  of  maintaining  posses- 
sion of  the  instrument  agaiust  tlie  rightful  owner."— (&«i^dAiiii,  Oct.  35, 1826.) 

1.  Table  containing  the  Value  of  thb  Montiftof  Account  of  different  Placea  (expressed  in  Pence 
And  Decimals  of  rcnce),  according  tu  the  Mint  Price  both  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  England  ;  that  it, 
31.  I7«.  lO^d.  per  oz.  for  tiold,  and  bs.  %i.  per  oa.  for  Silver.— (ATeZ/yV  Cambiet,  vol.  ii.  p.  149.) 


Colm. 

Value  in 
tiiher. 

Vklueia' 
Cold. 

Coio. 

V«!w  ia 
Silver. 

V«lueto 
Gold. 

d. 

d. 

Hamburgh,  Pound  Flemish  cur- 

d. 

d. 

Alx 4a- Chapel le,  RixdoIIar  cur- 

rent    -           -           -          - 

111-15 

variable 

rent    .... 

3140 

31-43 

Hanover,  Rixdollar  (in  cash)  - 
Rixdollar  (gold  value)  - 

4-2- 

42-26 

Amsterdam,    Rixdollar    bonco 

39- 

39-24 

(agio  at  4  per  cent.)  - 

52M 

variable 

KSnigsberg,  Gulden  or  florin  - 

12- 

variable 

ai- 

ditto 

Leghorn,  Pezza  of  8  reals 

46-25 

49*16 

Florin  current  - 

30-72 

dhto 

Lira  mon(.>ta  buona 

813 

8-56 

Pound  Fleinista  current 

14132 

ditto 

Lira  moneta  lun^a 

7  79 

819 

Aatwerp,  Pound  Flemish  (roo- 

Leipsic,   Rixdollar    convention 

nev  of exchange) 
Florin    (money     of  ex- 

123-25 

123  97 

money 

87-60 

variable 

'  RLxdnllar  in  I/)uie  d*ors 

change) 

90-M 

20-M 

or  Fredericks 

- 

89-68 

PouiKl  Flemish  current 

105«» 

10618 

Malta,  Sf  ud(»  or  crown 

21-32 

23  34 

Florin  current   - 

17-60 

17-70 

Idilan,  Lira  Iinperiale  - 

10-41 

1063 

Barcelona,  Libra  Oaulan 

2814 

^70 

Ijra  corrente     - 

7-45 

7-44 

BaaH    Kixdollar,  er  ecu  of  ex- 

Scudo  Impcriale 

60-QO 

6160 

change 

47 '^T 

47- 

Scudo  correute 

42-32 

42-78 

Rixd«»Uar  current 

4245 

4220 

Modena,  Lira    -           -           - 

3-72 

Berilii  Pound  banco     - 

47 -as 

variable 

Munich,  Gulden  or  florin 

21- 

21-28 

Bixdotlar  current 

36- 

ditto 

Naples,  Ducat  of  1818  - 

41^ 

41-22 

Bene,  Ecu  of  3  livree  - 

^. 

42  90 

Parma,  Lira      -           -           - 

2-35 

240 

Crown  of  «5  batzen      - 

35-75 

Persia,  Toman  of  100  mamoodis 

287-60 

Bremen,  SixdolUr  current 

37-80 

variable 

Pmland,  Gulden  or  florin 

6-03 

6-27 

RixdolUir  in  Carla  d'or 

. 

39-68 

Portugal,  Milree 

• 

67-34 

Caaael,  Rtxdollar  current 

37-80 

variable 

Old  crusade 

. 

26-94 

Cologne,  Rixdellar  specie  of  80 

Riga,   Rixdollar  Alberta 

52-54  variablel 

albases 

31-38 

ditto 

Rixdollar  currency  (agio 

Rixdollar  current  of  78 

at  40  per  cent.) 

37  53 

ditto 

albuses 

30-60 

ditto 

Rome,  Scudo  or  crown 

52  05 

6163 

ConaUntinople.Piastre.or  dollar 

0-45 

uncert. 

Sen  do  di  stainpa  d*oro 

7937 

78-73 

Dantzic,  Gulden  or  florin 

«• 

9- 

Russia,  Rouble 

- 

variable 

I>onmark,  Rixdollar  specie      ' 

64-72 

Sardinia,  Lira  -           -           - 

1821 

18-82 

Rixdollar  crown  money 

48-87 

Sicily,  Ounce     -          -          - 

123  54 

m-80 

RixdoIlarDnniah  currency 

4427 

44-88 

Srudo  or  crown 

4<!02 

49-92 

Eni;IaBd,  pound  sterling 

240- 

240- 

i3pain>  Real  of  old  plate 

468 

4  57 

Florence,  Lira   ... 

8-M 

863 

Real  of  new  plate 

518 

4-86 

Ducat,  or  crown  current 

56  84 

59  71 

Re;^l  of  Mexican  plate 

6-48 

607 

Bcudo  d'or.or  gold  crown 

63-87 

Real  vellon 

2-59 

2-43 

Fnnee,  Livre  Tournoia 

»•« 

9-38 

Dollar  of  ohl  plate,  or  of 

Franc  (new  system)     - 

0;o 

9-62 

exchange 

39- 

36-59 

Francfort,  Rixdollar  eoDTefttlon 

Sweden,  RixdoHar 

55  41 

56-43 

money 

reo 

37-65 

Swiixerland,  Franc,  (new  sys- 

Rixdollar Muntze,  or  In 

tem)    -           -          -           - 

2214 

email  coins     - 

81-50 

Trieste,  Florin,  Austrian  enr- 

2!J'05 

Germanv,  Rixdollar  currant    - 

Rixdollar  specie 

87^0 

variable 

rency  .          -           - 
Lira,  Trieate  currency 

25-20 

60-10 

ditto 

4-76 

4-73 

Florin  of  the  Bmplre    - 

2&'20 

ditto 

Lira  di  piaxxa   - 

466 

4-63 

Rixdollar  Mnniu 

8160 

ditto 

Turin,  Lira        - 

11-28 

11-23 

Florin  Munixe  - 

21- 

ditto 

Valencia,  Libra 

39  45 

39-59 

Geneva,  Livre  current  - 

1613 

1613 

Venice,  Lira  piccola  (In  the  old 

Florin     - 

4-60 

4-84 

coins) 

5-OT 

variable 

Genoa,  Lira  fuori  banco 

8- 

7-83 

Lira  piccola  (in  tbe  coins 

Pezza,  or  dollar  of  ex- 

change 

46  92 

45-50 

trians) 

4-25 

ditto 

Setido    dl    cambie,    or 

Vienna,  Florin  - 

26-30 

25-06 

crown  of  exchange   - 

36-75 

3602 

Zante,  Real        .           -           - 

406 

variaMe 

IIambargb,IInTk  banco  (at  med.) 

1822 

variable 

Zurich,   Florin  (money  of  ex- 

Pound  Flemish  banco  - 

13665 

dlno 

ehange) 

25-85 

ditt> 

Hark  current     • 

14-82 

variable 

,  Florin  current  • 

23-50 

ditto 

664 


EXCHANGE. 


"•»/V  °/f,'^?'*"?*  between  England  and  the  following  Places,  viz.  Amsterdam.  Hamburcfa  Park 

t^P  r  N?fm  nlj;rtf  P^^  ^'"i^"'  "^^  «^^"'P*""?  G«W  with  Gold,  and  Silter  wL  Silver,  accordlnriD 
their  Mint  Regulations,  and  to  Assays  made  at  the  London  and  Paris  Mints  -iPresenied  hv  llr 
p|yJ.iSij  ^^"*""''*  ^^'^"  ^°"'*  of  Lord.,  on  the  Expediency  of  ibejllnT'irc."mtog^*^ 


Mxdrid 
LUboa       . 

^Sr  :     : 

^&  :     : 

Gold. 

Silver. 

ExpL&uUoa. 

MiBt 

Refgb- 
tioiu. 

Amji. 

OldCoioacv^     j    NewCoiam*. 

MoBiworExobuca. 

MtBt 

Re^ula- 
Irani 

1     Mint 

A«7t. 

388 

11  4-5 
84  3-5 
23  20 

87-3 
«7-4 
491 
43* 
41-22 
4«.3 

36  6-8 
11  8-8 
3S  i-5 
2)38 
87-2 
67-5 
49-0 
45-5 

'46-0 

978 
11  8-5 
84  1 

84  78 

392 

60-41 

4646 

4€-46 

41 -42. 

47o 

87I0« 
l\  11-8 
85    18 
84  91 

sdO 

46-5 
488 

49-9 

85    0 
to  14-6 
.12  li 
23  23 
4J-7 
64-dO 
49-GO 
49-4 
43-9 
♦4-6 

38  6-5 
10  17-8 
S2  ll>S 
23  40 

41-6 

62^ 

485 

620 

48-r 

(  S<hilii>n  and  p«K«  nemi>h  per  i>a«d  SMrOif. 

Tlfnm  and  i.iven  perpona.!  ntcrliiie. 

SefcillirpauJ  |«»e«  FlimiJi  Uu«ot»  pMidjIoi 

Fraaaaad  ccMi'iia  per  toiuid  ■(•riiM. 

Pence  ■terliog  fur  tbe  piittra  or  <toUar  ctf  exdniice. 

Pt-nce  klerUox  per  milive. 

Pbdm  sTffliD^  per  petxi  of  txrhince. 

Pence  eteriin^  per  petci  fuori  b«MD.< 

Ftaee  ■rerlinK  per  £uear  (wir  em^  ci  1818). 

Lite  ptccole  per  pauwi  sterhaf . 

in.  An  Account  of  the  Course  of  Exchange,  London,  18th  of  November,  183«,  with  some  Explana- 
tory Statements. 


Couna  of  Excbutfe. 


AnHterduB,  8  ne«  • 
Antwerp 

HuabuiKh,  ma.  boo 
IM*,3ina. 
Fnncforf 


^  irdk  p.  rtni.  3  lo.  - 
Vicoin,  eff.  Flo.  2  an.  • 
Madrid,  3  »«. 

GexKMi 

Venice,  p.  6  AiuL  livr. 
Naplee         . 
LiiDnn,  80  dan'  tight 
Rio  Janeiro,  cli.  to     - 


12       4  1.2 

12  81.8 

13  II 
25      X 

15134 
10 

U)     10 
85  7.8 
48 

2S      75 
47  1-8 
40  5-8 
64 
36 


Explaiutory  Stalemeats. 


Qiat  ia,  Loadan  rvcdvea  12  Qorins  4  1-2  cUven  fnr  It 

—  rvotire*  12  ditto  i  14  ditto  for  12. 

—  reeeivea  13  inarrt  1 1  lehiliiiigii  baaeo  for  11 

—  •    receive!  9?  francs  70  eealiiuM  Cor  IJ. 
->  KceivMt  161  34  bilxrn  for  12. 

—  gKea  10  iwice  tivriiaf  for  I  roBMe  teak  i 
*-  reoeivea  10  florin*  10  creuiwn  I6r  IZ. 

—  f  ivei  SS  7-S  pr^ucc  atffiim;  for  »  dollar. 

—  flvee  4^  liido  for  I  fj^nn  nf  i*  rtAli. 

—  receive*  23  lire  l«a;aitL  75  cent.  Cor  IL 

—  r«ceivea  47  \-i  lire  pitro'l  for  \L 

—  jivw  48  i  8  p«ier  sjfriins  for  I  daeala  di 

—  fivra  &4  Jitto  for  I  miiroe. 
«.-  giv  a  36Jiujftfrl  djitg. 


For  further  and  more  ample  elucidations,  see  the  articles  on  the  great  trading  towns,  in  this  Dic- 
tionary. 

[What  follows  IS  extracted  from  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Confficaii 
dated  May  26th,  1838 :  ^  o  — » 

The  American  dollar  contains  37If  grains  of  pnre  stiver,  or  416  grains  of  standard  silver. 

The  Spanish  dollar?  are  not  all  of  the  same  weirht.  Those  in  circulation  in  li£2d  were  said  by  the 
dir»>ctor  of  ihe  mint  in  be  worth,  on  an  average,  100  cf  nts  3  mills. 

The  Mexican  dollars  arc  said  to  be  equal  to  the  Spanish. 

The  "  CaroluB"  dollars  are  the  Spanish  dnilnrs  coined  prior  to  the  j*ear  1809,  In  the  reigns  of  dtailet 
III.  and  IV.    Tliey  are  said  to  be  not  superior  in  weieht  and  fineness  to  the  Mexican. 

The  American  eagle  of  the  old  coinage,  previous  to  the  Slst  of  July,  1S34,  contained  il7^  grains  of 
pure  gold.  • 

,    The  American  eagle  of  the  new  coinage  eontains  233  grains  of  pure  gold. 

The  British  sovereign,  when  coined,  contains  113  grains  and  18-1214  parts  of  a  grain  of  pure  gold, 
worth,  according  to  our  prcsont  mint  vsluation,  $i  67  7-120. 

The  Spanish  dnuhlonn  -sliotild,  according  to  the  regulations  which  have  nominally  prevailed  since 
the  year  177*2,  contain  .'»76  grains  of  pure  gold,  which  wonid,  at  our  mint  valuation,  be  worth  16  dollars 
20  cents.  But,  according  to  assays  ninde  nt  the  London  and  Phila(lel|<hia  mints,  previous  to  the  year 
1829,  Spani.sh  doubloons  contained  onlv  from  360  to  3(^2  4-10  grains  of  pure  gold.  This  would  make 
their  average  value,  at  our  mint  valuation,  about  #15  56|. 

The  Patriot  douhlnons  are  sHid  lo  be  equal  in  weight  and  fineness  to  the  Spanish. 

The  difference  in  ilu>  pricH  of  Spanish  and  Patriot  douMoons,  and  of  the  dtfierent  species  of  dollars, 
at  New  York  and  Philmlelphia,  is  chiefly  owing  to  diaVrenwi  of  demand  for  thorn  in  foreign  nuirkets. 

In  tlie  pri^e  current*,  %%  44  4-9  are  appiune*!  asth'i  par  of  exchange  on  England.  This  practice  began 
when  the  SpaniKh  pillar  dollirs  were  in  cirrulation,  and  when  the  mnrket  value  of  gold,  compared 
with  silver,  was  less  than  it  is  at  present.  The  true  pnr  varied  as  the  market  value  of  gold  varied, 
when  compared  wuh  silver.  It  was  ostimated  by  Mr.  Galhitin,  writing  in  li^,  at  7  per  cent,  above 
the  nominal  par  ;  by  others,  at  8  per  cent. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1831,  for  reforming  the  American  gold  coinage,  the  trae  par  exchange 
with  England,  e.^liinatiug  gold  agahist  gold,  is  about  9  7-10  above  the  nominal  par. 

The  quotations  of  exchange  on  Fr.ince  are  so  many  francn  and  ceniimes  payabh*.  in  France  for  a  dollar 
paid  here.  According  loihe  retnlations  of  the  French  mint,  tbe  silver  fnnc  should  contain  09-453  troy 
grains  of  pure  silver,  equivalent  to  lb  TOvS-  IIMW  cents  in  silver  currency  of  the  United  Stated.  The  quan- 
tity of  pure  silver  in  an  American  dollar  is  equal  to  ih.it  in  5  francs  34  535-1000  centimes.  But  as 
foreien  coins  are  not  a  legal  tender  in  France,  and  as  a  seignorege  of  about  \h  per  cent,  is  charged  on 
silver  coinage  at  the  French  mint,  American  dollars,  when  sold  as  bullion  in  France,  are  said  to  bring, 
on  an  average,  not  more  than  b  francs  26  25-1 0(H)  centimes.  This  is,  by  some  writers,  assumed  as  iIm 
))ar  of  exchange  on  France.    Other  writers  assume  5  francs  34  centimes  as  ab«)ut  per. 

The  quotations  of  exchange  on  Holland,  arc  so  many  cents  a  guilder ;  on  Uambnrg,  so  many  cents 
k  mark  banco;  and  on  Bremen,  so  many  cents  a  rit  dollar. 

The  exact  value  of  the  guilder  of  Holland  is  39  il-lOO  cents  of  United  States  silver  currency;  but  40 
cents  are  usually  assumed  as  the  par  of  exchange. 

The  mark  banco  of  Hamburg  is  a  money  of  account  equal  to  35  144-1000  cents  United  States  cor* 
rency. 

The  rix  dollar  of  Bremen  is  a  money  of  account,  equal  to  60  cents  and  a  very  small  flractlon  United 
States  currency. 


*  The  currency  of  Genoa  has  consisted,  since  1S26,  of  Lirt  Itahant  of  exactly  tbe  same  weight  a 
fineness  as  francs;  ao  that  tbe  par  of  exchange  with  Qenon  Is  now  tbe  same  as  wiik  Paris. 
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The  qnolMlons  offorelfn  oxchnnircs  are  for  bills  payable  sixty  days  after  tight. 

The  quotations  of  domestic  excliange  ar<!  for  bills  payable  at  sight. 

In  the  following  tables  the  letter  d.  stands  fur  discount  and  p.  for  premium. 

A  Table  showing  the  highest  and  lowest  rates  of  foreisro  and  domestic  exchanges,  and  of  specie,  at 
New  Yorlc,  In  each  year,  from  18%i  to  1S31. 


«BUIaM 


I82B. 


liSL 


Pnacs 
Holtaal     . 
IV«(oa      • 

B>liiuiore. 
RichiiMad 
North  C 
ChvlMtoa 


N*«r  Orltwoa 


Spasltfa  Joublo-IM 
fatnot  doubluOM 


kbnbdolUn 
(>rolB  dolUn 
Mcxicaa  dollan 


,4  3-410  lip. 

/.6liI4toft3$ 
,40lo41  1.3  e. 

pirtoJ-4(L 

farioMd. 
.4  to  1-2  d. 

3  W  to  6  d. 
3-1  to  S  d. 

1  MtoSl^d. 
|Mp.  toai-3d. 

1 1  to  e  p. 

112io8|». 
;)l5  30MlBl9l-t 
Z).l7  35tol600 
i  1.2  to  10  p. 

2  12  V)  10  p. 
1-2  to  2  14  p. 
MtoSp. 


71.3tol2p.  9  3^toltS.|p. 


62Dto64U 
38  to  41 
partolSd. 
M  to  14  d. 
1-2  to  I  d. 
S.4tol  1*2  d, 
934toS14d. 
itoad. 
2J^2to4d. 
I  to  3  d. 
8>.2to6l2p. 
4to6  l-Zp 

14  90  to  IS  SO 
6  ti  II  1-2 p. 
Stoll  n. 
pir  to  I  p. 


40l-ato411.9 
1-1  d.  toaxr 
M  lo  I  2  db 
12  to  I  d. 
3-4  to  1  14  d. 
StoiA. 
1  M  to  9  d. 
1 14  to  8  d. 
par  to  3  d. 
4  14  to  7  14  p. 
4  14  to  7  14  pw 
lSSOtol«flS 
Id  30  to  16  7S 
8  14  to  II  p. 
8  to  10  14  p. 
partol  p. 
UtoSpT 
1-4  to  I  n, 
I4to4p. 


93-4toIlI4p. 
6  10  to  5  81  14 
40  14  to  42 
par  to  12  d. 
par  to  I  d. 
14  to  I  d. 
8-4  to  I  1-4  d. 
33^  to  14  d. 
I  to3l4d. 
Ito8l4d. 

rirtoSd. 
to7p. 
S  to7p. 

isTOtoieio 
issstoisas 

S  14  to  10  p. 
8  to  10  p. 
Mtolp.     , 
I  4  to  1  I-4  p. 


8  to  10 


tolOo. 
I714U 


(■4tolp. 

I  12  lo  i  14  p.  par  to  2  p. 


toS30 

40  1-4  to  41 

Utol4d. 

Utol4d. 

8^tol4d. 

Id. 

9to4d. 

I  I4to2i4d. 

II4toS14(i. 

I  to2I4d. 

8to«p. 

S'oOp. 

13  40  to  18  30 

IftlOtolSdO 

7  to  9  p. 

to  8 1.2  IX 
par  to  14  pk 
par  to  14  p. 
par  to  14  p. 


6»0l4p. 
5  23  to  5  47  14 
39  1-2  to  40 
1-4  to  14  d. 
U4  to  >4  d. 
1-2  to  3*4  d. 
3-4to  Id. 
I  I4to2l4d. 
I  to2d. 
1  14  to  2d. 

1  to  1  14  d. 

2  to  4  14  p. 
2to4  14p. 
16  10  to  Iti  00 
ISOOtolViS 
4  to  9  p. 

8  14  to  8  p. 

par 

par 

pw 

pur  to3-4p. 


eUtollD. 
6(77to62fl4 
88  to  41 
parte  14  d. 
par  to  14  d. 
Mlold. 
8-4told. 
1  to9d. 
litol  14  d. 
;i4tol  14  d. 
14  10  I  IM. 
3  (o  6  p. 
'8  14toep. 
I6  30tol6l0 
l510tol5aB 
6  to  lOp. 
6to9I4p. 
partol  I'X  p. 
par  to  1  14  p. 


parte  1 
par'  * 


telp. 
to  2  14  p. 


A  Table  showing  the  highest  and  lowest  ratca  of  fbreign  and  domestic  exchanoes,  and  of  specie,  at 
New  York,  iu  each  year,  from  January,  1833,  to  May  Isi,  1838. 


Fnoce  • 
Uollaad  . 
Huabat% 


PMtadelphta 
BaltlBion 


North  Carollia   . 

Ctnrlotoa 
Saraoinb 
N««r  Urieaaa       • 
AaiaricaD  fold    • 


eotfoce 

Sorervixnl 
Hearr  Kuriavu  . 
i'ofMfuKta  fold  • 
Spaoiih  douMoooi 
Fatrioi  doobtoooa 
Spaokh  dollan  • 
Ciroltu  dnllan  • 
MesKrao  dolian  > 
Americao  half  do. 
FlTO-frapc  plow 


ISS.       I         IS34. 


7l4tolOI-9p.6to834p. 
r.dl6ta5  33  6  30  to  5  40 
40  to  41 14  c    89  to  41 

84l4toa6e 


Mtol4d. 
14  to  14  d. 
Mil  14  d. 
S4told. 
I  l4toSd. 
I  to2d. 
I  told. 
I  to  I  14  d. 
il4»>6p. 


I4d.tol4p» 

1-4  10  14  0.   , 

MtoS-ld. 

3-1  to  1  d.      , 

9l4d. 

2d. 

1  I4to2d. 

I  to  I  I4d.  , 

Sto48.4pL 


2d.  to 7  14  p. 
6  SO  to  6  63 
37  to  30  14 
33to3>M 
—  to  n  14  c. 

i-4  to -d. 
3-8  lo  —  d. 
34  to  Id. 
2  14  to- d. 
I  14  to  i  d. 
2d. 

I  Ml  I4d. 
i4to6l4^ 


8 14  to  9  1-4  p.  4  l-StoS  I4p.  2to  8  p. 
6  1-2  to  9  U  p., 4  M«o8  lip.  2  to  4  p. 
2l4to6p.        2to43^>     I4todl4p. 
D.I5 75  to  16  70  16  15  to  1745'  15  SO  to  l6  W 


A.  152*1  to  15  80 
1.9  to  2  14  p. 
1  to  2  14  p. 
parte  I  p. 

parto2ph 


15  90  to  16  12;  U  00  to  15  00 
14to4  l-4p.lpirto  Sl-lp. 
I4to4Up.  par  to  3  14  p. 

par 
far 
par 


IK 


to9314eta. 


I83S. 


8  14  to  I0> 
620to33S 
3d  to  40 
3>to96 
77l4toT»M 
»r 

1-4  to  — d. 
34to-d. 
3~1  to  I  d. 
3l4to-d. 
14  to  1  d. 
I  to  114  d. 
14  to  1  d. 
6  14  to  —  ^ 

S4  84  to  4  8S 14 
I>.6  06toS08 
8 14  to  —  p. 
14  19  14  to  17  00 
16S0tol6l6 
1  to6p. 
Ito6p. 
parte  1  p. 

E  to  94  14 


6  3-4  to  10  p. 

'>92l4toBf7 

39  M  to  40 1-2 

33to38 

78to7»3.4 

pMrto34<. 

par  to  M  d. 

Cr  tn  3-8  d. 
Itoll4d. 
i|.»ta^d. 

14  to  9  d. 

1  to8d. 
1-2  to  4  d. 
614to  — pk 

F*r 

484to486 
SMtoSOS 
6  14  to  -  p. 
16  0ntol7fiS 

15  6?  to  16  30 

2  l-S  to  6  p. 
9l4to6p. 
par  to  I  p. 

^1-4  to  98 


|7  14  to  22  b. 

14,4  70  to  5  as 

39  3-4  to  45 

35  I  8  to  39 

79  1  2  to  t7 

par  to  2  d. 

partol84d. 

«rto2d. 

10  3d, 

2  14  to  6  d. 

2  14  to  6  d. 
2l2to6d. 

3  to  10  d. 
61itol6p. 


1838. 


4l2tolOI-9p. 
5  20to5  4714 
39  to  40  t-8 
84  lo  37  74 
77  to  81  1-4 
par  to  2  d. 

1  1-4  to  5  d. 
134to534d. 

2  to  7  14  d. 

to  6d. 
2to8d. 
2  3  4  to  10  d. 
2  (o  12  d. 
7  to9p. 


par  lo  12  p.        1.2  to  6  p. 
484to547i4  4HSto508 


606to545 
6  14  to  10  p. 
16  30  to  1825 
16  76  to  17  60 
2  to  Iff  p. 
StolSp. 

Dartollp. 
94tol0e 


4ftSto6iO 

Krto2  I  2p. 
90  to  17  35 
15  S3  to  16  30 
I  to?  p. 
I  14  to  8  p. 
UtoSp. 
1-4  10  4  US  p. 
88to96 


Eates  of  Exchange  at  Phihidelphia  otf  London,  Paris,  and  Amsterdam,  f^om  1788  to  1614,  with  the 
paper  medinm  of  £ogItnd  valued  in  gold,  and  |he  London  prices  of  standard  gold  and  of  Bpanish 
dollars  per  oz. 


Ymt. 

Ezehajigeaa. 

Pf  Enclaod 
Ta'vadfafotd. 

Lowfeapricooftlandald 

(Old  per  o«. 

LoodoQ  Dries  or  Spuah 

doUanpera& 

LmmIod. 

Parfi. 

1788 

tip. 

3  p. 

«*p. 

^_ 

77  06 

1789 

np* 

Zp. 

3f  p. 

~- 

77  06 

1700 

9d. 

Ifp. 

S|p. 

._ 

77  06 

5  00«  to  5  03 

17M 

3  p. 

16  d. 

— 

77  06 

5  001  to  5  03 

1799 

3*. 

33  d. 

— 

77  06 

5  03   to  5  05 

I79S 

4d. 

— 

.... 

77  06 

to  4  11 

17»4 

41  p. 

.^ 

5  p. 

.> 

77  06 

4  llitoS  01 

17M 

«p. 

... 

at  p. 

— 

77  06 

4  llMo5  041 

I79(J 

6id. 

^^ 

— 

77  06 

5  03   to  5  05 

17»7 

3d. 

_ 

n 

— 

77  06 10  77  10> 

4  10   to  5  061 

1798 

ni 

— 

— 

77  10*  to  77  09 

4  11    to  5  00 

1799 

— 

7H. 

•* 

7709  lo77  07 

6  051  to  5  07 

1800 

— 1. 

S?'d. 

77  lOh 

tod  09 

ItJOl 

.^ 

.. 

_ 

85 

5  09   to  5  11 

180t 

ip. 

— 

sip. 

8Jd. 

84 

6  03   to  5  041 

1803 

9  p. 

» 

«p. 

Sid. 

80 

5  02Mo  5  06 

1804 

7d.    « 

_ 

par 

S<d. 

80 

5  00   to  5  07 

1M).5 

•. 

2*d. 

80 

5  01    to  5  08 

1806 

_ 

•. 

«M. 

80 

5  04   to  5  OSl 

1807 

~« 

■M 

.. 

aid. 

80 

5  041  to  5  061 

1808 

m^ 

_ 

.. 

Sfd. 

80 

5  03   to  5  07 

1809 

.. 

.... 

-^ 

mi. 

80 

5  03   to  5  07 

1810 

—m 

— 

— 

90 

to  5  081 

1811 

0d. 

_ 

—m 

8d. 

84  06 

5  101  to  6  Oil 

1813 

19  d. 

.^ 

— 

201  d. 

95  06 

6  00   to  6  081 

1813 

16  d. 

... 

— 

said. 

lOl 

6  111  to  7  001 

1814 

7d. 

— 

— 

35  d. 

104 

5  00   to  5  07 

JVofe.— The  rates  of  exchanire,  and  the  value  of  the  paper  medium  of  England,  have  been  taken 
fl-om  a  table  appended  to  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of  May  39,  1830. 
From  the  same  table  has  bean  taken  lUe  prioe  ot  standard  gold  at  London,  from  1600  to  1811    The 
8  a2  84 


mm. 


EXCHANGE. 


London  prices  of  standard  gold,  firom  1790  to  1800,  and  of  Spanish  dollars,  fh>m  1790  to  1814,  ha^a 
been  taken  from  Marshairs  Statistics  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  prices  of  gold  and  of  Spanish  dollars  are  expressed  in  shillinf^s  and  pence  iterlinf . 

Considerable  difference  exists  among  authorities  as  to  the  prices  of  gold^^tLnd  the  depreciation  of 
ttap  papnr  medium,  during  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  fiank  of  England. 

Tlie  following  was  the  rate  of  exchange  on  England  at  Boston  and  Baltimore,  from  1800  to  1810, 
embracing  the  years  for  which  no  quotations  are  given  at  Pbiiadelpbia :  j 


Year. 

At  R.MtOo. 

At  Battioiom 

Tt. 

AtBMU>k. 

Al  BKltiiiuira. 

1-00 
IfcOl 
1802 
1803 
180.1 

4i  d.  to  3  p. 
1  to  5  d. 
3  d.  to  f  p, 
1  to  4i  p. 
par  to  3  p. 
1  to  6  d. 

Sd.  to5p. 
4  d.  to  2.  p. 
1  d.  to  3*  p. 
par  to  3*  p. 
par  to  3^  p. 
5d.  to  par 

1800 
1S07 
IbOS 
1809 
1810 

ld.to9j^p. 
S  d.  to  4  p. 
Si  to  8  p. 
Ud.toOtp. 
8|  to  7}  d. 

9  d.  to  par 
dd.  topar 
par  to  8  p. 
par  to  b  p. 
ItoSd. 

Rates  of  exchange  at  Philadelphia  on  London,  Paris,  and  Amsterdam,  from  1815,  to  April,  1638,  with 
the  paper  medium  of  Philadelphia  valued  in  silver,  the  paper  medium  of  England  valued  in  gold, 
and  the  London  price  of  standard  gold  and  Spanish  dollars  per  o%. 


Tmt 

Ezchug*  oa 

I^p«r  medium 

of  I'hUadeljibii 

valued  in  Ame- 

ricia  tilver. 

of  F.Bplao^l 
T&lnadiocold. 

liODdos  price  of 

perca. 

tendon. 

Pwb.         {     Amtlenlaia. 

1815 

1  d.  to  IS  p. 

33  p.                sap.       .         ;5tol8d. 

6  to  261  d. 

83  to  100 

5  03  to  6  09 

1810 

fiV  to  19  p. 

12  to  23  p.     ,7i  to  30  p.     ,7  to  10  d. 

1  to  5  d. 

78  96  to  89 

4  16 

1817 

lHo2ip. 

par  to  91  p.    1  d.  to  7t  p. 
»p.                         — 

41  d.  to  par 

i  to  2f  d. 

78  0(^to80 

$04 

1818 

par  to  a  p. 

par 

31  to  M  d. 

80  06  to  81  00 

5  05  to  5  06 

1819 

1  d.  to  3  p. 

*p.                         - 

41  d.  to  par 

77  10   to  81  06 

5  02  to  5  09 

1^20 

k  d.  to  H  p. 

6  d.                '6^  d. 

.^ 

par 

77  101 
77  101 

4  101  to  5  02 

1S'21 

31  to  m  p. 

8  d.  to  par     1  d.  to  i>ar 
par  to  2|  p.   par  to  U  p. 
2H.  to3|  p.  Id.  to  lip. 

.^ 

4  0*  to  4  11 

182-2 

h^  to  13  p. 

_ 

— 

77  101  to  77  06 

4  09  to  4  10 

1823 

5  to  121  D. 

... 

-~ 

77  06 

4  081  to  4  091 

KsaiJTiloliip. 

21d.to2|p.ld.toUp. 

_ 

.^  ■ 

77  06  to  77  09 

4  091  to  4  10 

Ibis's  to  lOi  p. 

H  d.  to  2f  p.  U  to  3  p. 

— 

— 

77  06  to  77  lOi 

4  101  to  4  lU 

1821)  7|  to  13A  p. 

Sd.tolp.     (Ud.tolip. 
J  d.  to  2i  p.  ipnr  to  31  p. 

■«.* 

— 

77  06 

4  09)  to  4  11 

lS27'l0lollip. 

-^ 

— 

77  06 

4  091  to  4  101 

182o9Uo  11  p. 

If  to  21  p. 

H  to  9  p. 

^i- 

— 

77  0910  77  1014  0«f  10  4  llf 
77  09ton  1014  08|to4  09t 

I829>iio  10  p. 

}  d.  to  21  p. 

U  d.  to  21  p. 

— 

— 

Ifc30  6lo&f  p. 

3  d.  to  I  p. 

3*  d.  to  par 

— 

— 

77  09  to  77  I0i;4  081  to  4  09i 

18.^1  6  to  lOJ  p. 

1  d.  to  31  p. 
21  d.  to  Ij  p. 

11  d.  to  21  p. 

— 

— 

77  69  to  S7  iei;4  tWl  to  4  161 
77  09  to  77  101  4  081  to  4  HI 

11532  7  to  11  p. 

21  d.  to  3^  p. 

.^ 

— 

1833  5  to  9  p. 

ItoHd. 

1  d.  to  21  p. 

— 

— 

77  69  to  77  101 

1831  ad.  to  8  p. 

1  to  7  d. 

11  to  5  d. 

•-> 

— 

77  09  to  77  101 
77  09  to  77  101 

1635,7Hol0p. 

Sid.  to  Up. 

9  d.  to  H  P* 

^^ 

— 

1836,7  to  lOi  p. 

U  d.  to  1    p. 

21  d.  to  21  p. 

— 

— 

77  09  to  77  101 

18371 7  to  ai  p. 

H  d.  to  91  p. 

par  to  121  p.  par  to  ltd. 
par  to  34  p.  ;3  to  0  d. 

— 

77  09  to  77  10^                          1 

1838[8  to  12  p. 

l|d.to2   p. 

— 

77  09  to  77  101                         ( 

,  The  rates  of  exchange  ftrom  1815  to  1888.  ibe  value  of  the  paper  medium  of  PhfltdelpW*  from  18!5 
to  1818,  and  the  London  price  of  etandard  gold  from  1815  10.1825,  have  been  taken  fhim  aUble  ap- 
pended to  the  Treasury  report  of  May  29, 1830. 

In  forming  that  table,  5  francs  26  centimes  were  assumed  as  ibe  par  of  exchai»ge  on  Farie,  ud  40 
cents  a  gilder,  as  the  par  of  exchange  on  Amsterdam. 

In  calculating  the  rates  of  exchange  on  Paria  and  Amsterdam,  from  1829  to  1838,  it  baa  not  beea 
thought  necessary  to  assume  a  new  par.  ^  ^  ^  ^       -        „      ^  ,,.   ». 

The  prices  of  Spanish  dollars  in  London  from  1815  to  1818,  bave  been  taken  from  Xarsball's  »  .- 
tistics  of  the  British  Empire.  .._...  ,      ^     -        .a,. 

The  prices  of  standard  gold  London  from  1826  to  1832,  and  of  Spanish  dollara  at  London  from  wl» 
to  1832,  have  been  uken  from  Ibe  **  Report  from  tbo  Committee  of  Secrecy  on  the  Bank  of  £n(land 
Charter  '* 

From  the  «  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Royal  Mint,"  ordered  to  be  printed  Jnne  90, 
1837,  it  appears  that,  though  standard  gold  hits  been  steadily  quoted  in  tlie  price  currenta  auiee  Om 
vcar  1832, at  77  shillings  and  9 pence  prr  ounce,  it  is  not  unfrequently  sold  at 77 ebilllngs  and  101  pence. 
On  this  authority,  and  that  of  some  late  English  papers,  iheprice  of  gold  is  rf  presented  ittthe  tnUe  an 
having  been  the  same  from  1833  to  18J8,  that  It  waa  from  1889  lo  183a.-^A«.  Ed.} 

EXCHEQUER  BILLS.    See  Fdhds. 

EXPECTATION,  of  fife.    See  Imcraitcb. 

EXPORTATION,  in  wmmerce,  the  act  of  serMtiDg  or  carrying  commodttietf  from  one 
country  to  another.— (See  iMpeRTAXiow  and  ExroKTiXioir.) 

EXCISE,  the  name  given  %o  the  duties  or  taxee  laid  on  such  aiticlea  iu  are  prodnoed  and 
consumed  at  home.  Customs  dutiea  are  those  laid  on  commodities  when  imported  into  or 
exported  from  a  country. 

Excise  duties  were  Introduced  into  England  by  the  Loftg  Parliament  In  164X{  being  then  laM  oo 
the  makers  and  venders  of  ale,  beer,  cider,  and  perry.  The  royalists  soon  after  followed  the  example 
of  the  republicans ;  both  sides  declaring  that  the  excite  should  be  continued  no  longer  than  Hie  termi- 
nation of  the  war.  But  it  waa  found  too  productive  a  source  of  revenue  to  be  again  reUnqutshed  ^ 
ami  when  the  nation  had  been  accustomed  to  it  for  a  few  years,  the  parliament  declared,  in  1649,  that 
the  "  Impost  of  excise  was  the  roost  easy  and  indiflferent  l<»vy  that  coiUd  be  laid  upon  the  peopte.**  it 
was  placed  on  a  new  fooling  at  the  Restoration:  and  noiwlthstbnding  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone saya, 
that  "from  its  first  original  to  the  present  lime  Its  very  naUie  hjrs  been  odious  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land'*—(C/na.  book  i.  c.  3.),— It  batf  continued  progrespively  to  pain  ground  ;  and  ie  at  this  moment 
iiujKjsed  on  a  variety  of  must  important  articles,  and  furnishes  nearly  half  the  entire  public  f er 
nf  ihe  kiiigdnra. 

The  prejudices  in  tb«  publie  mind  to  wbSeb  Btackstone  bat  alladed,  against  tlie  excise  duties,! 


EXCISE. 


to  haye  ori^nnated  more  In  the  regulations  connected  with  their  imposition,  than  In  the  oppressive  ex- 
tent to  which  they  have  Bomeiinitia  been  carried.  The  focUiiies  of  smuggling,  and  the  fraudu  that 
might  be  roramhted  upon  the  revenue,  unless  a  strict  watch  were  kept,  have  led  to  the  enactment  of 
severul  rather  severe  regnlaiioiig.  The  otficurei  have  been  empowered  to  enter  and  search  the  houses 
ut'  ouch  iudividuaia  as  deal  In  cxciseable  commodities  at  any  time  of  the  day,  and  in  most  inatancH 
also  of  thc>  nizht.  And  the  proceedings  in  cases  of  transgression  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  persons 
luajr^bc  convicted  iuYienvy  [>ennlt1es,  by  the  summary  judgment  of  2  commissioners  ote.xcise,  or  2  jus- 
tices of  the  peac«,  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury. 

F«ir  the  mure  easilv  levying  the  revenue  of  excise,  England  and  Wales  are  divided  into  about  56  col- 
lections, some  of  which  are  called  by  the  names  of  particular  counties,  others  by  the  names  of  great 
towns,  where  one  county  is  divided  Into  several  collections,  or  where  a  collection  comprehends  the 
contisHuu«  parts  of  several  counties.  Every  such  collection  U  subdivided  into  several  districts,  within 
which  there  Is  a  supi^rvisor ;  and  each  district  is  again  Mbdivided  into  out-rides  and  foot-walks,  within 
each  of  which  there  is  a  guager  or  surveying  officer. 

Abi^tract  of  the  Gross  Excise  Revenue  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for  1832, 1633,  and  I^. 


The  eipcme  of  oollflctiof  the  »riw  revenoe.  ia  1834, 
imoaotcd  to  lireat  Britxln  to  Ql.  \».  5  l-id.  per  cent,  of  ifa« 
gmu  proiJucr,  ukI   ia  Inslxiid  to  W.  61.  8  l-2d.  per  do.      Tho 


Irtlujd       . 
luited  K. . 

laai. 

-    I9SX 

1»4. 

L.        1.   d. 

<14,616,I43  17    e 

l,7IV-^  18    . 

L.        i.   d, 
t4,9ii,«^7    1  tl 
I.tO.vlO  IS    6 
I,7!X>,502    7    6 

L.         •,   d. 

13.06t,«52    S    7M 
I.Pdt.J'iS  II     1  14 
l,b49,iJ6  II  to  1-4 

l»J66,(ni    6    2 

li',642,f60    2    9 

I6,^77,2S2    6    C3-I 

toi.-\l  emu  receipt  of  Ihe  rxcise  reveuue  iu  tbe  Luited  King* 
dom,  to  leas,  wu  15^29  fi:.iL 


This  falling  ofT  in  the  excise  revenue  is  apparent  only,  having  been  entirely  occasioned  by  the  trans- 
ference of  llie  tea  dutv  from  the  excise  to  tlie  customs,  and  by  the  repeal  of  certain  duties,  as  those  on 
tilus,  swerts,  starch,  ice,  and  the  reduction  of  others.  The  excisetluty  of  ltr35  was  collected  (exclud- 
ing iirrears)  from  ten  articles  ouly,  viz.  auctions,  bricks,  glass,  hops,  licences,  malt,  paper,  soap, 
Bpi-''ii9,  and  vinegar.  Of  Uiese  the  duty  on  glass  is  by  Air  the  moat  objectiouable. — (8ee  art.  Glas.s.) 
But  were  it  rept^aled  we  do  not  knew,  now  that  the  paper  duties  are  reduced  (see  art.  Paper),  that 
any  of  the  others  can  be  justly  objected  to.  That  on  bricks,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  exceptionable.  The 
table  h<-|t«\v  shows  In  detail  ttie  quantities  and  numbers  of  the  articles  and  persons  charged 
with  excise  duties  in  1^3*2,  1633,  and  1831,  and  the  gross  revenue  they  respectively  produced 
«ach  year.— N.  B.  Tea  has  since  been  transferred  to  the  cuslom-t;  and  the  duties  on  tiles,  starch, 
•tone  bottles,  and  sweets  have  been  repealed.  (For  detailed  accounts  of  the  duties  and  regulations 
•tfecting  the  difterenl  articles  sultjixt  to  the  excise,  see  those  articles.) 

CompUiiiy  of  Kxeiae  lMu>s.—Tue  great  objection  to  the  excise  laws,  as  they  at  present  stand,  con- 
sists ill  their  obscurity  and  complexity.  Being  intended  for  the  guidance  of  traders,  rhey  ought  to  be 
brief,  cloiir,  and  level  to  the  apprehension  of  every  one  ;  but,  instead  of  this,  they  are  in  the  last  de- 
gree kngtlieiied,  contradictory,  and  unintelligible.  There  are,  at  this  moment,  some  40  or  50  acts  in 
existence  relating  to  the  duties  on  glass,  and  flrom  2d  to  30  relating  to  those  on  paper ;  so  that  it  is  all 
but  imprsslble  f6r  any  one  to  tell  what  the  law  is  on  many  points.  This  disgraceful  state  of  things 
might,  however,  be  easily  remedied,  by  getting  the  Treasury  to  prepare  a  short  digest  of  the  law  as  to 
each  duty,  drawn  up  inaelear  and  unambiguous  manner;  and  enacting,  that  a  manufacturer  or  dealer 
abiding  by  this  abstract  should  be  held  to  have  abided  by  the  law,  and  should  not  be  liable  to  be  fur- 
ther questioned  on  the  subject.  TIfe  adoption  of  some  plan  of  this  sort  would  be  the  greatest  improve- 
ment which  it  seems  possible  lo  Inuoduce  i»to  the  excise. 

An  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  the  several  Articles  charged  with  Duties  of  Excise,  in  the  Uniud 
KinPilvaiy  together  with  the  Gross  Amount  of  Duty  thereon,  during  the  Years  1832,  lb33,  and  1834. 
—(Papers  published  by  Board  of  TVode,  vol.  Iv.  p.  '■^.) 


QMUtitieeciaii«L 

AoMMiit  of  Daly.                               | 

AtOdm. 

1832. 

l»3. 

1834. 

1S32. 

1833. 

1834. 

L.        $.  d. 

X.       ».   d. 

L.        $.  d. 

Auctions,    aaoant   of  alee 

c\aTf,td  with  duty 

L 

8,52S,-M 

fl,<«7.396 

7,881, P92 

938,319    8    0 

943,981  11  11 

956,336   7  10  9^ 

BficK. 

No. 

tt^^WiMl 

t,l03,^)9.,'eG 

1,180,161,22.' 

291322  18  10 

ao4,?n2  1  11 

347,305    6    8  14 

Til.i 

76,tf<Jl.OM 

8,293, tS8 

3N010  17     1 

4,0- 0    1     1 

GU«,  CTOWB 

cwt^ 

103,'A)i 

»i&.9M 

136,708 

8f>l,!-3«J  17    0 

477,691    4    0 

502,401  18    0 

Ftmt          -           • 

7«.1'S< 

7N3>7 

83>^i^ 

2lk!,i45    6    5 

218.483  II    0 

833,304    8    0 

PUii* 

_ 

I2.J70 

I4.51>* 

I8,9ij 

3e,Kl()    0    0 

43,S-6    6    0 

5t,781     4    0 

Broad          •           . 

_ 

&rM 

6,3..* 

6,:6« 

7,ll-.6    0    0 

9,459    0    0 

10,149    0    0 

a. tile 

_ 

312.381 

823.3HS 

344,014 

m.&x  7  0 

113,1-9    6    0 

I20.4W  18    0 

H"i«  .... 

Ifae. 

29,0!  2.4W 

«,777,3I0 

89,567,4^7 

£-.1.770    I    0 

272.VV4    6    0 

a29,^&3  16    8 

l.i<-«-i*w.  inrtinueen' 

Wo. 

3,826 

3,686 

3,604 

IK,140    0    0 

1S,430    0    0 

18,02U    0    0 

Br«wrr*  of  ,tmo|  l«er,  aot 

txu«.liic  2U  birrtis 

— 

I/S3 

8,S»7 

8,486 

4,811  10    0 

4,263  10    C 

4,948    0    0 

Dilii).xcfrdiu<20aiiinfll 

fit.«tlin«30 

— 

9^ 

.       7,M9 

T,r« 

8,848    0    0 

7,249    a  0 

7,276   0    0 

Dito  rice^-linf  50  ud  Bot 

— 

v» 

9,440 

9,861 

18,747  10    9 

14,810   0    0 

14,191  10    0 

Dit'o  Mf c«-liiiK  'OOaod  not 

escft-liiii  IjDOO- 

.. 

18,^9 

17,890 

1ff,483 

S3.T78    0   0 

84,7M    0    0 

86,966    0    0 

ITit'o  eit-ttyWut  1.000  brii. 

— 

1,%4 

^*V2 

l,^^>6 

14,CI0  15    0 

14;iW    ft    0 

17,212  15    0 

Prv\>cm>r  taUlebtrr 

134 

96 

69 

217    5    0 

87  10   0 

74    0    0 

Ilt**il  bn-wert,  uitder  the 

act  S  Geo.  4.  c.  54. 

_ 

fO 

60 

47 

908  K)    0 

90110    0 

946  15    0 

Selic-i ' '( ttmng  bcrr  only. 

urti  btifii  tiftwers 

— 

«n 

MB 

IflTi 

9,969  18    0 

8,043  18    0 

8,388    2    0 

Beer  p  tailers,  whoee  pr»- 

Ilii^«.•^  ire   rated   under 

20i.  prr  iruium  • 

— . 

7o,m 

nflso 

n.fM 

79.ftl9   9   0 

Tr,ne«  19  0 

76,399  15    0 

Dirra  i!  20  .  or  up^varde  • 

— 

I7,0W 

17^439 

IT,3B 

68,7iai6    0 

64,»d   8   0 

64.787  19    0 

litUA.  n  of  I  err,  cider,  or 

r.fin.  under  the  acn  1 
Wiif  4.  e.64.,aiiJ4fc5 

Will.  4.  c.  ys.  - 

— 

M^IS 

W,W8 

8T,SS] 

TO^SBl  10    0 

n,448l9    0 

90,997    4    0 

Ditto  of  cider  and  perrr 

odIx.  ui>.!(t  Xhe  said  acie 

Its 

ess 

l,0W 

I9T    8    0 

6V  IS   0 

1,106  14    0 

T«»  aoii  cr.ii:  e  deaiert      • 

_ 

100.191 

10l,-.79 

m^i') 

85,tm    1    0 

6\n(»    9   0 

55,?5I  19    0 

riiM  niauufacluren 

li«< 

:/6 

]U 

2,360    0    0 

2  -.23    0    P 

2.440    0    t 

,M.;r»'ira    ■ 

^ 

I2,P2i 

13l2i3 

"^1 

93wa«  10    0 

24.546  !2    6 

23.431     5    0 

J>3p*.r  nttken 

_« 

561 

^^82 

2,i6S    0    0 

2,3i8    0    0 

2,2H4    0    0 

l'\\'i.r  -taiiiCTt 

150 

154 

IM 

5.2    0    0 

6IC    0    0 

600    0    0 

^..['i.ajien 

^ 

61-, 

499 

471 

t,Ot>0    0    0 

I.9SS    0    0 

1,^4    0    0 

t>>»uilLn  ud  ractiAeis     • 

— 

^ 

iX 

4a3 

4,6c0    0    0 

4,500    0    U 

4,530    0    0 

608 


EXCISE. 


Tabid— ««nti»«etf. 


ArtidM. 

Amend  91  ThOf, 

1K32. 

isas. 

1634. 

,^ 

J88S. 

18S4. 

L.         «. 

d. 

£.        $.  d. 

L.        $.  f 

DrAler*  in  t|Mrita,  not  b» 

inn  n-uiler«       •           ■     No. 

3,T7J 

8^ 

8^883 

fT,3»  0 

0 

8B,M0   0   0 

88,850  0   0 

RoLiilen  n<  tptrilt,  l*hOM 

urMuirmarii  ratad  unJar 
101.  Mr  auimm  •            •    — 

98,480 

41, MS 

88.161 

80,743    0 

8 

36,187  18   0 

181.644  18    0 

Dti.  .1.1.  at  m.  k  uo-lai  30L    — 

8e.20l 

«3,M«7 

86,3&8 

110/H4    0 

0 

II8,M3    8   0 

MS,448   8   0 

-         HH.      —     tW.    ~ 

3.TU0 

3,728 

3,643 

83,310    0 

0 

88,486    8    0 

84381  W    9 

-         a»/.      —     30i.    — 

?''^i 

2,199 

8,159 

16,831  18 

0 

I3^l«l  IS    0 

88.6U19    8 

~         3.1^.      —      4CU.     — 

S,(r9 

8,V2« 

a,b75 

32.5«3  12 

0 

88.9BS    4    0 

4S.408  1S    0 

—          4IW.      —      60t     — 

2,47i 

2.-.«i 

8^9 

83,800    8 

0 

83,853    7    0 

8S;b7    8    6 

-        m.  k  upwattli     ~ 

4,7«) 

4,&9t 

4,848 

48,350    0 

0 

61,387    0    0 

71,363  16    0 

Mik«neriiiH»    ■          .    > 
Chrmnti  or«ny  oitwr  mda 

i4 

83 

83 

nS    0 

0 

^00 

11  18    0 

RtUil.  w  of  B|<iriii  in  frc* 

08 

38 

fe 

88    8 

0 

83    0   0 

84   0    0 

lukl.  hriBK  duly  liern«J 
uti'lcr  2j/.  i<«r  lumm    •    — 

W 

•4 

108 

649  18 

f 

9SSI8   0 

96318    0 

Do.do.4t2U.  kuwicrUOL    — 

4 

4 

7 

4i    0 

0 

43    0   a 

73  10    0 

-        3(W.      -      iOL    — 

t 

4 

7 

67  16 

0 

48    4   « 

3on  0 

—         40f.      —       &(J.     — 

8 

II 

8 

100  If 

0 

138  18    0 

113    8    8 

—         hiH.uti^WiT^   .. 

M 

98 

90 

491    3 

0 

618  14    0 

444»!0    0 

!M«rch  makrn       •           •    — 

S9 

00 

30 

8M    0 

0 

800    0    0 

300    0    0 

Mik-nnfiwM^.           .    — 

S.\ 

87 

88 

S3  10 

0 

66  14    0 

68  16    0 

kptoilmofiliitn  •           •    — 

MS 

M3 

824 

827    8 

0 

888    0   0 

9?0   4    8 

Miiiur<iciur«n  of  toUeco 

•ihl  snuff           •           .    - 

W9 

741 

7J0 

8,440   0 

0 

8,K6i    0   0 

6,&»    0    0 

tWIfn  in  diMn     •           •    — 

1«4,(MI 

167,7»> 

178,300 

41^10 

0 

4I,M«    6    0 

*^Z1  £  S 

Viur^rniAkrn    •          •    — 

M 

as 

64 

iio  0 

0 

STS    0    0 

Z70    0   0 

tWA\rn  In  ton-itn  wia*, 

•ol  having  a  licrow  for 

rr'vlitit  •piiilt.  and  a 
Ik-riic*  fcw  n  »».linc  l*fr    -• 

1^ 

1,9» 

1,830 

l%800   0 

0 

I%000   0  0 

19,800  0   9 

DcaUrt  in  (urruu  wmik 
ha  vine  A  JKTuitt  to  n<(.Ml 
be^r.bwlno'bav.tKalU 

e(>iicv  to  lYMi' »)uritt     •    • 

W 

83 

IIS 

sni8 

0 

848U   0 

488   8   8 

Dvalrn  in  d^rvH^  «in^ 
has'iHc  lioriKx*  l«  rataU 

\>n  r  *imI  »{<irita  •            •    «» 

83,111 

M/m 

83^714 

48,338    8 

0 

<0,SSS18    8 

49,:98   8   8 

faster  r«>«»l«,  on  binrd 

wh<eh  iKujrand  lotee* 

r«>  «or  atiJ          •           .    — 

IS7 

«79 

tBO 

8S7    0 

• 

m  6 

838    0   8 

9ur\)uirf «            •           • 

8,788  14 

8 

8k7ai6    t 

4,174    7    8 

All)  -mil  <>(  wlii'jr  p«  licrnM* 

KixiW  lar  |wrtoda  \tm 
thiiiA\tvtr        •          • 

, 

. 

. 

!73CT   9 

0 

!•(»   S    0 

I&3I8  6   8 

»M\»*M 

8««,Mi.**a 

k».«rji7 

4,fB*^^6   6 

0 

S,0!<.i2l  14    6 

6,141.774  It    8 

l.lV*-.-v.» 

U224.<i^ 

l,Si.^J^>> 

1(M.T»  10 

0 

123.4J6  16    0 

IXU«>  W    8 

l't.>. '.  1  '^t  rlMa       .           .     lU. 

4!».i04    <; 

51.f>i^•^•>9 

*J,0VV.-2I 

6r.\3:  9 

0 

64>X3    4    9 

rveri  lo  s 

KV^"-   "^ 

ie,4T-.'o-. 

i6.v>i»eH 

ST.O»    8 

8 

I0e.9fl  17  11 

ia.v>i  8  11 M 

is,.."  ,»»,a.  mlUbian),  te.*  i>^H 

l-Vv.-* 

4r  .iV, 

44.1!M 

4V.4'«    9 

c 

62J^«  IS    e 

54.i»v«J    •    9 

•.'.U47 

7.P-0.-6I 

8.T4a.U4 

S2.l«4  18 

3 

6!M20    8    8 

CS.T&>I8    S»4 

,r?.  ..M-.j 

138.1  TOT 

nj.:M4.i>u 

|,4^^T*  IS 

I 

.  i,ii:..:r  is  o 

&:.  10  s  4 

jV5..-(a 

li.T:»i.r^ 

10.4*  !.>• 

7V4T3  17 

4 

'         «9.2..3    4    4 

4^tx'>  :8   S 

N      .tt            •            .            .  f»'»a 

i?:s"s  .Ji 

«l.«»"i.'V> 

a3..^-.«i^ 

4,rV43*    5  10 

5,a\a.sjj  18  8 

s^i.ias  6  18 

^.Ah               .              .              .       thV 

*,070.i  J6 

«.HvVVJ 

4,:2iva:i 

108^2M  11 

t       1I9..'41    S    8 

64.0.0    8    OM 

<   -.fbotila.         .         .<x.N 

.         '«;..2ti 

IT.,  iv 

lR.911 

4,154  10 

4.:>9  »0    0 

<-ri5  0 

<Hveti           .           »           .  n  Hl 

r.s'.c 

i:».'.' 

»«.-*H 

S.J>T3    C 

3. -tfi  iS    6 

a..TO    8    8 

r.a    .          .          .          .     IbK 

MM^.H'l 

3:.-^-.^9 

,     14.jr.M6 

3,W9.*i3  IS 

.    S,444.I«    7    7 

l,4&3C»  19  M 

]t.»i4,2M 

t-V'^' 

'       S.-T9I.Z>4 

*<£>^  10 

2a,?6d    0    0 

ii.-/*0    8   8 

.1_-J 

l._. .•_ 

ia.ifla>q?i  « 

8 

t9l6aifl3    a    9  18,8r,2H   6    8S4  | 

TV 

Wrtv  o 


Trr»  . 

1>    XX. 


U^n  «••^  mr«>^  v>  •»»  cramd  nun\c«n«»t  rf  »hf  rit^w  ' «» twrfwA,  ia  «w4er  to  aroM  tha  4«^r,  to  W  torfritof ;  mi  cvoy 

« ...c    t  <.>  t>>  t>  -  '  «.  «  vrto.  4.  c  &1,  frv4a  »h.ci)  \ht  (ul-  r^nam  a«a.«iac   i*  Mch  iwa-ral   ab-J    6)fl*it  aad    Iok   treM* 

.  .  .  t-kan*  «r  rvtr. .—  tv  laJueef  aackfoo^or  lOU..,  at  Ike  imeniSBm  af  ibt  aaKad^ 

ni"  .  ;■»» —1".^  ..  ^ni»t«k»i»rT«  (•»«•;  vv  a  K^nt     TVev  a-vjrrB. 

*  .   •  <\  .11'  a".,  l^  •  >    o-*  ir<  t^Or-    (-.  J,\-.'.'T.  K^  l-^r  t  . ''-v.-f"=r)f  rj«rtTt.— Al!  r#»v*s  w1»  AiIl  vf^war,  orJrH,  ta. 

■  It-u-t.     I.>-.\  .-t«  a;  ,.  ,b  >>     •■  :    ■•••»    .ySr»»«S  a"?    5..\r  y  ft.-.>« 'in  *V  ri«v.-  iQof  ka4tfv,ifcaJ  nafMdJM^ 

*  - ',-  -s  i '•  c.»<  ■•     v  «-.',  Kxitn.' *    i  X.      <^a  r.<*  a*  I.V  Kr  « .f^  f-.-t-    .t-ot,  '     *      J aV 

»  »■  »'. .'  '^v<  .  H       t\  *  T  vl  \1V-  »t^-  J»TV  i'*^  ;*«  »-..»-  I*'  .»'•>  V  r..»:v  reua*-!  la  ■.\k.a(Brv«*an»attT«<;<f<^t««B 

T.    N  '    .  .-a>»<r  v^  Jw  Hg-««  of  t-^  »i»Na»  «.  .l  U  a  ©oc*-  »  «  r*r»  -.  ». '.-»  ae  . .  c  »ri,  tkn  ifeali  tc  ft2aiLa£  t»  faaat.  mi 

•-  V  rtv-*»  »V      <  »-  "-«•  rn.«-V  .«     r. 

.  t    '  Pi-  n  —V-  .•ff'w.^f  .'Tr'!*  '•*  l»  «**  pr  »  •*'^T  a»  J. •._.-»■».  r  -t-^v.  ha.  .*v  rnmfth*.  ftc.  H«  ivga -ni<  ^ aanC OK 

»      •      ^!   k   V   " 


;»aiUe  at  ta«T  ^.^..4.4  »_'  oCica  or      r*v-».'u'\ 
r  •>•  •«  ••v-i  ^ 

t  9t  9Xtam  u  to  Jaaj  to  U|*  aart  •(        C^  •^-•'' 


*  fM^aC  « .::.  aa  cxc.sr  iCcsr,  ■  to  iart^  23.  i» 

T  f  »*-»-»  »'  sack  «»^«. 
•voLyti  OCLtopata* 
r  toa  faate  ai«  to  la  «i»> 


•  fV  Or  »t-rf.-Nd  f*a3«  <V  te  m^mi  l-r  rw^ 

■.    ^<  -»i    r  !.■*♦«  -f   he  prf»*-w»  •' sxk  «»^«. 
'-•  ■«  ^Vt  Kfa»»  ♦<v»»'f<«^*  aH*"!     Ca-a    »  »-»  S-*.'»i  w.-t  ;  wr  •»  a  »  ^•aial'y  e€    OCLtofatO* 

"      -  »  vi-.  •    c  J   .'•  ''    •,  —       r«r.  c  fr-     «■••■».*'*%■«  e*K.^i  aa4  la  .3(ia*..t  r 
%«•<•-■       c  •  *^"«    «  a  T    •      •  ,  — T  ^     a-  '.    f '. 
\    \-    .X     .  ."       ».    «  »'  -  .  •  V". .         *     '■  t  "»»«  PI  y-Kft*  r*  Law  —AS  ftsa'^ia  wp-^*  t 

•   •   \    •  ■  <  ■  a-  -^  '•  »-  «.i     -w*'     V  .-i-    .*»-.  i  -.t,  "  r   '    s   T«^t.-  .*■»  arr-    -«  m 

<   Sr    :'-.;*•    f  X  t  |«rx-,       ».>.itf-     .-'     .«        '  ;-   -•   il      .     ,-5  1  F-'.i  as  -Sr>     j.«. ».'«b.'    : 
,  a.U.  a»Xik..aC  IM     1       •    '•x-   t»;-.-r  .     r"  ■  '.^*  c.A£»  ca*««aca  v-.'_a  3  ft 
a.'*»-        .  >-  -     V-     -^  •'-  -A  .-«. 

i.  i-.-ikA-  «.♦  •  T  .rf -rv  ■»  •*  e  reaa.Vaaca*ii«4toanrli 
L-  l.v  -  r  .•  ^<  ^..L-k.  »A-  ■  .  !»■  5  ti"  S  —  w  -^  ■<  •*€ 
r  -.  ••«-..  .••  fia*;  I?  '  •«»  ^'»a-ci  »i--»-  '-^a*; 
r '  .  r  —  .    *  r  .<-•.»•.■»»  M  "S*  j-'.rfK.  9^  mrj  be  to 

ai.  •  ■         f-»"  J »  »• '  i  T  r  .r*  m*-*  jbj<^p«v 

.».  <  _  -  x«..iA£<  *— Jaa.  jc«  ar?  an'^^n^4.  t  ftef  ri 
»»•,■«•:-*-■-'•-'    »^—  a  aif«c:.u>   r--.*"*c  •-  "^  ;-«B5 

fc  *».•«*>•  i   •    ■%  ^  .j^  :i  yaet  ftgut  .^«*  *aua  wfac 


FACTOR. 


mr  peultr.  Ob  preoT  Mihc  mdc  cl  uif  eflleer  lethif  eoltislmly 
bi  onkioc  «  Miiare,  llM  eommiMUMHM*  out  diraes  kit  alura  to  be 
torfeiled/ 

Oatkt  mnd  .ffflrmaitow.— PMbom  wtlfatly  takiag  or  naklnff  *ay 
bhe  oa*h  or  amrautioo  at  lo  anjr  malirr  ononected  with  th«  excite 
Uwi  shall,  upon  bt\n%  ctmt k'Ml  of  Mich  offHce,  suflfer  rhe  paint  and 
^aailttt  ipcidcnl  lo  wilful  and  corrupt  f»r)wjj  tai  tnoie  pro- 
curing or  <ubornlnj(  »ucb  pcnons  to  ■wmr  or  sfnrm  falsely  ttaal], 
upon  onovkinn,  be  liobto  to  tlw  pfttwaad  paoaUics  iacUeal  lo  «!!>• 
ornaiKin  of  p«Tjwry. 

^.-fiofu  Of  A  Out  £e^  <Mlfln«.^No  writ,  mmudioim,  or  pnwaH 
•hall  be  tuctl  ou'  Of  Krved  uiiODf  nor  (ball  any  action  b«  brought, 
r«i»fl,  or  pnmfured  ajpiinat  any  officer  of  ririse  for  »o»  thinf 
dt-nu  uutlerajty  of  the  exciw  lawa,  uitiil  after  tbc  expiraiioii  of  1 
rvl-niT  month  i.^it  after  no):ce  in  wr.iinc  hM  been  deliT-ml  to 
•uch  nfficsr,  sp>-cifyiit^  the  cxum  of  auch  action,  and  the  uaiue  and 
prtk«  o(  abole  of  itiii  pcrwn  in  whow  uanie  il  it  to  be  brouibt.  No 
•etion  tball  Tie  »ir\iRl  any  axcisB  oflker  fnr  any  tbiac  d<me  Qorler 
the  excise  ta«t,  unleu  it  bobma^t  widiia  3  moplht  airer  I  he  eauta 
of  )elt<]B  sbaM  Y>^x<f  ariten.  If  Ju'l^nii  1 1  be  given  a^inat  the  pi«in* 
as,  and  «n  f .tour  of  Ibe  deindan*,  (he  lallcT  tbalt,  m  erary  MKb 
•cli  >n,  b^«e  (rrt.V  eo«tt  avrarlid  lo  him. 

F.rging  Cvti/kaU$f  H— By  the  41  Goo.  8. «.  M.  i*  ■  floMtwl, 


flmt  if  aay  one  ahall  brgcv  eounterfett,  or  kimwingl*  |Im  any 
fnrnd  cortiflcato  reqaired  lo  be  panted  by  aoy  officer  of  eceisei,  b« 
tfaall  be  (uilly  ol  felony,  and  beinf  eonvicteJ,  ihaU  be  iraiaportol 
ibr7y«ai^ 

All  iodividualt  carr  iog  oo  any  basineii  lubjected  to  the  control 
of  the  excite,  must  take  out  licoaeea  renewable  annually  on  the  Mh 
of  July.-<See  UaiutM.) 

JLII  tucb  iibtividuali  are  alao  obliied  to  make  entriot  of  e  ery 
baildinf,  place,  vevel,  or  utentii,  u  the  ca<<«  may  be,  in  'he  nama 
of  the  re«l  owner,  with  the  Qflicer  of  excite  in  whose  turvry  nch 
bulidinf,  place,  Ac.  thall  be  tiloated.  fndivMinls  fiiin<l  employed 
in  unealerpi  exriee  manuiactoriea  are  teeerally  liable  in  a  penalty 
of  90L  for  the  lira'  offatice ;  anJ  in  the  event  of  ai<y  turh  offrn  er 
Te(uaio(  or  iwxlectim;  to  pay  wch  penalty,  he  it  to  be  eommiiied  to 
the  bnute  of  eorn<ciinn  or  other  primn  ftr  3  calendar  nionttii,  to  be 
kept  tc>  hard  Libnur.  an)  noi  lo  be  litwrated  until  the  en**  of  36l.  bn 
been  paid,  or  the  trrm  of  3  moohs  Ilu  expired ;  awl  if  (oun<l  fuitty 
of  a  tecnad  offcnre,  the  fine  h  to  be  tOL ;  and  in  the  event  of  itt  not 
boiitf  paM.  Ito  iaaiirifoojaent  ia  to  be  for  6  iiioalha.>-(7  *  ^  Q«*.  4. 

PtrmU»  are  iMttlly  mci— ry  far  tfaa  ruBOfal  of  evdMaUe  eooi 
modiiJA.— (Saa  Pon^^.) 


EXPORTS,  the  articles  exported,  or  sent  beyond 


(See  Imports  xtxh  Exports.) 


FACTOR,  an  agent  employed  by  some  one  individual  or  individuals,  to  transact  business 
on  his  or  their  account.  He  is  not  gnneralty  resident  in  the  same  place  as  his  principal,  bat, 
usually,  in  a  foreign  country.  He  b  authorised,  either  by  letter  of  attorney  or  otherwise,  to 
receive,  buy,  and  sell  goods  and  merchandise ;  and,  generally,  to  transact  all  sorts  of  business 
on  account  of  his  employers,  under  such  limitations  and  conditions  as  the  latter  may  choose 
to  impose.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  foreign  trade  of  thui  and  most  other  countries  is 
now  carried  on  by  me<ins  of  factors  or  agents. 

Factors  and  brokers  are,  in  some  respects,  nearly  identical,  but  in  others  they  are  radically 
diflerent.  "  A  factor,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Hoiroyd,  in  a  late  case,  '*  differs  materially  from  a 
broker.  The  former  is  a  person  to  whom  goods  are  sent  or  consigned ;  and  he  has  not  only 
the  possession,  but,  in  consequence  of  its  lieing  usual  to  advance  money  upon  them,  has  also 
R  special  property  in  them,  and  a  general  lien  up<m  them.  When,  therefore,  he  sells  in  his 
own  name,  it  is  within  the  scope  of  his  authority ;  and  it  may  be  right,  therefore,  that  the 
principal  should  be  bound  by  the  consequences  of  such  sale.  But  the  case  of  A  broker  is 
different:  be  has  not  the  possession  of  the  goods,  and  so  the  vendor  cannot  be  deceived  by 
the  circumstance ;  and,  besides,  the  employing  a  person  to  sell  goods  as  a  broker  does  not 
Ruthorise  him  to  sell  in  his  own  name.  If,  therefore,  he  sells  in  his  own  name,  he  acts  beyond 
the  scope  of  his  authority ;  and  his  principal  is  not  bound." 

A  factor  is  usually  paid  by  a  per-centage  or  commission  on  the  goods  he  sells  or  buys.  If 
he  act  under  what  is  called  a  del  eredere  commission,  that  is,  if  he  guarantee  the  price  of  the 
gooris  9old  on  account  of  his  principal,  he  receives  an  additional  percentage  to  indemnify  him 
lor  this  additbnal  responsibility.  In  cases  of  this  sort  the  factor  stands  in  the  vendee's  place, 
Rnd  must  answer  to  the  principal  for  the  value  of  the  goods  sold.  But  where  the  factor  un- 
dertakes no  responsibility,  and  intimates  that  he  acts  only  on  account  of  another,  it  is  clearly 
established  that  he  is  not  liable  in  the  event  of  the  vendee's  failing. 

The  second  maxim,  that  the  principal  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  agent,  prevails  uni- 
▼enaliy  in  courts  of  hiw  and  equity.  In  order  to  bind  the  principal,  it  is  necessary  only  that 
third  parties  should  deal  bond  fide  with  the  agent,  end  that  the  conduct  of  the  latter  should 
he  eonformabk  to  the  common  usage  and  mode  of  dealing.  Thus,  a  factor  may  sell  goods 
upon  credit,  that  being  in  the  ordinary  course  of  conducting  mercantile  af&irs ;  but  a  stock 
broker,  though  acting  honit  fide,  and  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  his  principal,  cannot  sell 
stock  upon  credit,  unUss  Ite  have  special  instructions  to  thai  effect  /  that  being  contrary  to  the 
usual  course  of  business. 

A  sale  by  a  factor  creates  a  contract  between  the  owner  and  buyer ;  and  this  rule  holds  even 
in  cases  where  the  factor  acts  upon  a  del  eredere  commission.  Hence,  if  a  factor  sell  goods, 
and  the  owner  give  notice  to  the  buyer  to  pay  the  price  to  him,  and  not  to  the  factor,  the 
buyer  will  not  he  justified  in  aflerwards  paying  the  factor,  and  the  owner  may  bring  his  action 
against  the  buyer  for  the  price,  unless  the  factor  has  a  Uen  thereon.  But  if  no  such  notice 
be  given,  a  payment  to  the  individual  selling  is  quite  sufficient. 

If  a  factor  buy  goods  on  account  of  his  principal,  where  he  is  accustomed  so  to  do,  the  con- 
tract of  the  factor  binds  the  principal  to  a  pierformance  of  the  bargain ;  and  the  principal  is  tho 
person  to  be  sued  for  non-performance.  But  it  is  ruled,  that  if  a  factor  enter  into  a  charter- 
party  of  affreightment  with  the  master  of  a  ship,  the  contract  obliges  him  only,  unless  he  lade 
tlie  vessel  with  his  principal's  goods,  in  which  case  the  principal  and  lading  become  liable,  and 
not  the  factor.  Where  a  factor,  who  is  authorised  to  sell  goods  in  his  own  name,  makes  the 
buyer  debtor  to  himself;  then,  though  he  be  not  answerable  to  tho  principal  for  the  debt,  if  tho 
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money  be  not  paid,  yet  he  has  a  right  to  recetre  it,  if  it  be  paid,  and  bis  feceipt  is  a  gnflMJ»«i» 
dischargee ;  the  factor  may,  in  sach  a  case,  enforce  the  payment  by  action,  and  the  buyer  can- 
not defend  himself  by  alleging  that  the  principal  was  indebted  to  him  in  more  than  the 
amount 

**  Where  a  factor,"  said  Lord  Mansfield,  <*  dealing  for  a  principal,  but  concealing  that  prin- 
cipal, delivers  goods  in  his  own  name,  the  person  contracting  with  him  has  a  right  to  considei 
him,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  the  principal ;  and  though  the  real  pfincipa]  may  appear, 
and  bring  an  action  on  that  contract  against  the  purchaser  of  the  goods,  yet  that  purdiaeer 
may  set  off  any  claim  he  may  have  against  the  factor,  in  answer  to  the  demand  of  die  pri»> 
cipal." 

Merchants  employing  the  same  fiictor  run  the  joint  risk  of  his  actions,  alfhough  they  are 
strangers  to  each  otiier :  thus,  if  different  merchants  remit  to  a  factor  diflerent  bales  of  goods, 
and  the  factor  sell  them  as  a  single  lot  to  an  individual  who  is  io  pay  one  moiety  of  the  price 
down  and  the  other  at  6  months'  end;  if  the  buyer  (ail  before  the  second  payment,  each 
merchant  must  bear  a  proportional  share  of  the  loss,  and  be  content  to  accept  bis  dividend 
of  the  money  advanced.*— (BeoKr^^,  Lex.  Mere.) 

A  factor  employed,  without  his  knowledge,  m  negotiating  an  illegal  or  fraudulent  trana* 
action,  has  an  action  against  his  principal.  On  this  groimd  it  was  decided,  that  a  merchant 
who  had  consigned  counterfeit  jewels  to  his  iacior,  representing  them  to  be  genuine,  should 
make  full  compensation  to  the  (actor  for  the  injury  done  to  him  by  being  concerned  in  such 
a  transaction,  as  well  as  to  the  persons  to  whom  the  jewels  had  been  soldi 

The  office  of  a  factor  or  agent  being  one  of  very  great  trust  and  responsibility,  those  who 
undertake  it  are  bound,  both  legally  and  morally,  to  conduct  themselves  with  the  utmost 
fidelity  and  circums{)€ction.  A  factor  should  take  the  greatest  care  of  his  principal's  goods 
in  his  bands:  he  should  be  minctoal  in  advising  him  as  to  his  transactions  on  his  behalf^  in 
sales,  purchases,  freights,  and,  more  particularly,  bills  of  exchange  ;  he  shouU  deviate  as  sel- 
dom as  possible  from  the  terms,  and  never  from  the  spirit  and  tenor,  of  the  orders  he  receives 
as  to  the  sale  of  commodities:  in  the  execution  of  a  commission  for  purchasing  goods,  be 
should  endeavour  to  conform  as  closely  as  practicable  to  his  instructions  as  to  the  quality  or 
kind  of  goods:  if  he  give  more  for  them  than  he  is  authorised,  they  may  be  thrown  on  hit 
hands;  but  he  is  I)ound  to  buy  them  for  as  much  less  as  he  possibly  can.  After  tlie  goods 
are  bought,  he  must  dif^posc  of  them  according  to  order.  If  he  send  them  to  a  dif^nt  place 
from  that  to  which  he  was  directed,  they  will  be  at  his  ri^^k,  unless  the  principal,  on  gettii^ 
advice  of  the  tran(>aclion,  consent  to  acknowledge  it* 

A  factor  who  sells  a  commodity  under  the  price  he  is  ordered,  may  be  obliged  to  make 
good  the  diiference,  unless  the  commodity  be  of  a  perishable  nature  and  not  in  a 
condition  longer  to  be  kept.  And  if  he  purchase  goods  for  another  at  a  fixed  rate,  and  their 
price  having  afterwards  risen,  he  fraudulently  takes  them  to  himself,  and  sends  them  some- 
where else,  in  order  to  secure  an  advantage,  he  will  be  found,  by  the  custom  of  meicfaantB, 
lial)le  in  damages  to  his  principaL 

If  a  factor,  in  conformity  with  a  merchant's  orders,  buy  with  his  money,  or  on  his  credit,  a 
commodity  he  is  directed  to  purchase,  and,  without  giving  advice  of  the  transaction,  sella  it 
again  at  a  profit,  appropriating  that  profit  to  himself,  the  merchant  may  recover  it  (rom  him, 
and  have  him  amerced  for  fraud. 

Tf  a  factor  buy,  conformably  to  bis  instructions,  goods  of  which  he  is  robbed,  or  which 
suffer  some  unavoidable  injury,  he  is  discharged,  and  the  loss  falls  on  the  prindpid.    But  if 

•  **  Whoever."  says  Dr.  Palejr,  **  aadenakes  another  man's  business,  makes  It  bis  own ;  that  Is, 
promises  to  employ  upon  it  the  same  care,  attention,  and  dilifence,  that  he  would  do  if  it  were  ac- 
tually his  own  ;  for  be  Icnows  that  the  biisiness  was  committed  to  him  with  that  expectation.  And  he 
promises  nothinj;  more  than  this.  Therefore,  an  agent  is  not  oblfced  to  wait,  inquire,  solicit,  rida 
about  the  country,  toil,  or  study,  whilst  there  remains  a  possibility  of  bencAlinf  bis  emploj'er.  If  he 
exert  as  much  activity,  and  use  such  caution,  as  the  value  of  the  business  in  his  judgment  deserves; 
that  lit,  as  lie  would  hnve  thoujrht  sufficient  if  the  same  interest  of  his  own  had  b«en  at  stake;  be 
has  diMharged  bis  duty,  aiihougb  it  should  afterwards  turn  out,  thnt  by  mme  activity,  and  longer 
pcfiieverance,  he  might  have  concluded  the  business  with  greater  advanUge."—(jlf«iW  and  iVf.  FkiL 
c.  12.) 

There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  laxity  in  this  statement.  Tt  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
those  who,  in  executing  a  commission,  render  their  services  for  the  particular  occasion  only,  withowt 
hire,  and  thoFe  who  undertake  tt  in  tkt  furge  of  busimesBy  making  a  regular  charge  ibr  ifaeir  trouble. 
If  the  rurnicr  bentow  on  it  that  ordinary  degree  of  care  and  attention  which  ihef  encralUt  ^inAnkind 
bestow  on  similar  nffhirs  of  their  own,  it  is  all,  pertiaps,  that  can  be  expected :  but  the  latter 
will  b«  Justly  censarablK,  if  they  do  not  execute  their  engagements  on  account  of  others  with  that  eare 
and  diligence  which  a  ^*pravtdenl  and  atUntive  fatker  of  a  family**  uses  in  bis  own  private  concerns. 
It  is  their  duty  to  exert  themselves  proportionally  to  tlic  exigency  of  the  afi>ilr  In  band  j;  aiKl  neither 
to  do  any  thing,  how  minute  soever,  by  which  their  employers  may  sustaiia  damage,  nor  omit  any 
thing,  however  inconsiderable,  which  the  nature  of  the  act  requUres.  Perliaps  the  best  general  role 
on  the  subject  is,  to  suppose  a  factor  or  agent  bound  to  exert  that  degree  of  care  and  vigilance  that 
may  be  reasonably  erpecied  of  kiia  by  others.  At  all  events,  U  is  cli-ar  nc  is  not  to  be  regulated  by  his 
<«wii  notions  of  the  **  value  of  the  business.**  A  man  may  neglect  business  of  his  own,  or  not  think  it 
worth  attending  to  :  but  he  ia  not,  therefore,  to  be  excused  for  neglecting  aoy  siaiilar  business  he  Ium 
untleriaken  to  transact  for  others.— crhere  are  some  very  good  observailoiw  on  this  sutyect  tn  Sir 
IViUiam  Jpne»*9  Euay  on  BaUmtnU,  ltd  ed.  p.  S9,  and  passim.) 
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the  goodfi  be  stolen  from  the  flictor,  be  will  not  be  so  easily  discharged ;  for  the  fact  of  their 
having  been  abstracted  by  stealth,  and  not  by  violence^  raises  a  strong  presumption  that  he  had 
not  token  that  reasonable  care  of  them  which  was  incumbent  upon  him.  If,  however,  he 
can  prove  that  the  goods  wore  lodged  in  a  place  of  security,  and  that  he  had  not  been  guilty 
of  positive  negligence,  nor  exercised  less  care  towards  them  than  towards  his  own  property, 
he  will  not  be  held  responsible  even  for  a  theft  committed  by  his  senraots. — {Jonta  on  Bail' 
Kienls,  2d ed.  p.  76. ;  Cfutty  on  Commercial  LaWyyoh  iii.  p.  368.) 

If  a  factor,  having  money  in  his  bands  belonging  to  his  principal,  neglect  to  insm-e  a  ship 
and  goodst  according  to  order,  he  must,  in.  the  event  of  the  ship  miscarrying,  make  good  the 
damage ;  and  if  he  make  any  composition  with  the  insurers  after  insurance,  without  orders  to 
that  effect,  he  is  answerable  for  the  whole  insurance.  A  principal,  at  the  end  of  a  very  long 
letter,  directed  his  agent  thus :  "  Observe  the  premium  on  tbis  value  is  also  to  be  insured." 
But  the  agent,  not  noticing  this  sentence,  neglected  to  insure  the  premium;  and,  being  sued, 
was  held  liable  for  the  omission. 

If  goods  are  ren^itted  to  a  ibctor,  and  he  make  a  false  entry  of  them  at  the  Custom-house, 
or  land  them  without  entry,  and  they  are,  in  consequence,  seized  or  forfeited,  he  is  bound  to 
make  good  the  damage  to  his  principal :  but  if  the  factor  make  his  entry  according  to  invoice 
or  letters  of  advice,  and  these  proving  erroneous,  the  goods  are  seized,  he  is  discharged. 

It  is  now  a  settled  point,  that  a  factor  has  a  lien  on  goods  tsonsigned  to  him,  not  only  for 
incidental  charges,  but  as  an  item  of  mutual  account  for  the  balance  due  to  him  so  long  as  he 
remains  in  possession.  If  he  be  surety  in  a  bond  for  his  principal,  he  has  a  lien  on  the  goods 
■old  by  him  on  account  of  such  principal,  to  the  amount  of  the  siAi  he  is  bound  for. 

It  being  the  general  rule  of  law, "  that  property  docs  not  change  while  in  transitu**  or  in  the 
hands  of  a  carrier,  a  consignment  made  before  the  bankruptcy  of  a  consignor,  but  not  arriv- 
ing  till  after,  remains  the  property  of  the  consignor,  except,  indeed,  where  the  delivery  is 
made  by  the  order  and  upon  the  account  of  the  consignee,  and  is  a  complete  alienation  fiom 
the  consignor.  In  the  case,  therefore,  of  a  consignment  to  a  factor,  the  property  remains  the 
oonstgnor's,  and  passes  into  the  hands  of  his  assignees.  When  a  factor  has  a  lien  on  goods, 
he  has  a  right  to  the  price,  though  received  after  the  bankruptcy. 

Where  general  or  unlimited  orders  are  given  to  a  factor,  he  is  left  to  buy  and  sell  on  the 
best  conditions  he  can.  And  if  detriment  arise  to  a  principal  from  the  proceedings  of  a  factor 
acting  under  such  authority,  he  has  no  redress,  unless  he  can  show  that  he  acted  fraudulently 
or  with  gross  negligence, 

A  factor  or  broker  acting  against  the  interest  of  his  prindpal  cannot  even  receive  his  com- 
mission. If  he  pay  money  on  account  of  his  principal,  without  being  authorised,  he  cannot 
recover  it  back. 

An  agent  cannot  delegate  his  rights  to  another  so  »  to  bind  the  principal,  unless  expressly 
authorised  to  nominate  a  sub-agent 

(For  further  infqrmaUon  as  to  the  general  powers  and  liabilities  of  factors  and  agents,  sea 
Beawes*a  Lex  Mercatoria,  arL  Factors,  Supercargoes,  4"C«  /  Chiity's  Commercial  Law,  voL 
iii.  c.  3. ;  Woolrych  on  Commercial  Law,  pp.  317 — 329,  /Sec,  See  also  the  article  Brokebs.) 

The  law  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  transactions  of  factors  or  agents  on  third  parties 
was  placed  on  its  present  footing  by  the  act  6  Geo.  4.  c  94.  Under  the  law  that  previously 
obtained,  it  was  held,  that  a  factor,  as  such,  had  no  authority  to  pledge,  but  only  to  sell  the 
goods  of  his  principal ;  and  it  4vas  repeatedly  decided  that  a  principal  might  recover  back 
goods  on  which  a  bona  fide  advance  of  money  had  been  made  by  a  third  party,  without  his 
being  bound  to  repay  such  advance;  and  notwithstanding  this  third  party  was  wholly  ignorant 
that  the  individual  pledging  the  goods  held  them  as  a  mere  factor  or  agent.  It  used  also  to 
be  held,  that  bondjide  purchasers  of  goods  from  factors  or  agents  not  vested  with  the  power 
of  sale,  might  be  made  liable  to  pay  the  price  of  the  goods  a  second  time  to  the  real  owner. 

The  extreme  hardship  and  injurious  influence  of  aueh  regulations  are  obvious.  It  is  the 
business  of  a  principal  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  factor  or 
agent  he^nplo3'3;  and  if  he  make  a  false  estimate  of  them,  it  is  more  equitable,  surely,  that 
he  should  be  the  sufferer,  than  tliose  who  have  no  means  of  knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter. 
The  injustice  of  the  law  in  question,  and  the  injury  it  did  to  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
had  frequently  excited  attention;  and  was  very  ably  set  forth  by  Lord  Liverpool,  in  lus 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  new  bill. 

**  Those  of  their  lordships  who  were  acqiminted  with  commercial  traDsaotions,  would  know  that 
money  was  frequently  advanced  on  goods,  without  its  being  poMible  for  the  person  advancing  the 
money  to  have  any  further  acquaintance  with  the  transactions,  than  that  the  factor  was  in  actual 

Essession  of  the  ^oods.  It  then  became  a  question,  putting  fraud  out  of  view,  if  the  factor  became  a 
Bl(ru|it,  or  in  a<iy  other  way  failed  to  execute  hta  enKSgenients,  whether  the  loss  should  fall  on  the 
principal  who  bad  consigned  these  goods,  or  on  the  fUdgti  who  had  advanced  money  on  them.  It 
had  been  of  latu  ruled,  that  if  the  factor  were  intrusted  only  to  dispose  of  the  property,  the^oss  must 


fall  on  the  pledgee.  He  meant  to  contend,  that  this  was  contrary  to  equity,  and  contrary  to  analogy ; 
that  U  was  disapproved  of  by  high  authority,  and  waa  contrary  to  the  law  in  every  country  of  the 
w-prld,  except  this,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  which  had  drawn  their  law  from  this  country. 


It  was  contrary  to  equity,  he  thought,  that  the  pledgee,  who  had  advanced  bis  money  without  any 
Draud,  but  on  the  bonAJuU  possession  of  the  goods,  should  suffer.  He  had  placed  no  confidence,  but 
the  jviod^l  wJm  had  appomtad  lite  ftctor  had  placed  coafkdencs.  Ha  could  limit  Mm  la  bis  operations 
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m«  he  pleafed— he  couW  zivp  him  any  kind  nf  insinictiom — he  miffat  qualify  kk  power— be  w«» bomd 
to  take  precrtiitiuna  bf^fore  placini;  cnnfidenre  ;  and  he  fra«  tn  all  re^pecu  OHire  liaMe  to  fufHer  from 
his  fault*  than  the  pledgee.  The  laiier  knew  nothing  of  the  power  of  the  factor,  be  saw  only  lb« 
foodrf,  and  advanced  his  money  on  what  was  a  nafficient  security  fur  rrpcyinenl.  On  every  principle 
of  natural  equity,  therefore,  the  loss  onght  to  fell,  not  on  the  plrdVf*,  but  on  the  principal.  He  knew 
that  thi«i  view  was  connected  with  one  very  important  qaestion — that  of  pnc«e«sion  and  title  ;  b«t  is 
was  not  possible  for  transactions  to  fo on,  uuless  the  possession  was  admiued  as  the  title  to  the  foods. 
If  this  were  an  indifferent  qnesi ion,  or  a  question  involving  only  a  few  case*,  he  wo« Id  not  bare 
called  on  their  lordships  to  legislate  on  this  subject  ;  but  all  the  cr»mmerrial  interests  of  the  country 
were  connected  with  it.  And  he  mirht  say,  he  beloved  that  two-thinls  of  the  whole  comnerce  of  tb« 
country  w^3  carried  on  by  cnnxignine  goods  tu  a  factor,  and  leaving  it  to  bis  dl-tcretion  to  dispose  of 
them  to  the  greatest  advantage,  sending  them  to  market  when  he  pleased,  and  raiding  money  o«  tbeaa 
when  he  could  not  send  them  to  market.  Bills  of  Exchange,  Exchequer  bill.*,  and  money  biiteof  every 
description,  were  subject  to  this  r  ie.  If  a  person  consigned  Excheqaer  bills  to  a  second  persoo,  ao4 
be  p-^ned  with  them,  the  third  part^  who  obtained  them  was  held  to  have  a  right  to  tbem.  Commer- 
cial proreedintr*!  were  of  as  much  importance  as  money  proceedings,  and  he  conld  not  see  why  they 
should  not  receive  the  same  security.  It  might  be  asked,  perhaps,  when  this  was  felt  to  be  so  great 
an  evil,  why  it  was  not  altered  bef<r>re ;  but  it  seemcil  to  be  one  of  those  things  which  bad  grown  ap 
gradually,  and  which  did  much  mitichief  before  they  became  extensively  known.  Tbe  first  decbioB, 
he  believed,  which  established  the  law  as  it  now  stood,  was  delivered  in  IT  12;  and  he  knew  that  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Gibbs  had  said,  he  could  not  explain  the  origin  of  that  decision.  lie  sapfmsed  it  migkt 
have  I)een  dictated  by  some  fraud.  That  decision,  the  I^rd  Cliief  Justice  maintained,  was  at  vari- 
ance with  tlie  be^ri  interests  of  commerce,  and  had  grown  out  of  circumstances  he  could  nut  explatn. 
From  the  time  of  the  first  decision,  the  derisions  had  not  been  numerous,  till  of  late  years.  He  did 
not  di'ubt  but  the  judges  had  decided  according  to  the  law  as  it  was  established  by  tbe»e  precedenta  ; 
but  ill  doing  that  they  had  exprefsed  their  regret  that  these  precedeiUs  had  been  estabti#bed.  cUere 
his  lordship  read  an  extract  from  opinions  delivered  by  the  late  Ijori  Chief  Justice  Ellenborough,and  a 
late  judge,  .Mr.  I/C  Blanc,  expresslni;  their  regret,  in  deciding  cases  according  to  these  precedents,  that 
they  had  been  established.)  lie  inferred  from  these  opinions,  tliat  these  jndges,  Ihougti  they  bad  felt 
themselves  oblicud  to  decide  in  this  way,  supposed  that  the  law  was  contrary  to  ibe  general  analog 
of  our  laws,  and  to  the  principles  of  justice,  lie  then  came  to  the  last  ctMi.^ii'leration,  the  law  of  this 
country  being  in  this  respect  different  from  the  laws  of  all  other  countries,  except  the  law  of  ib« 
United  States  of  America.  In  all  other  countries,  the  law  was  recognised  to  be  what  lie  wished  to 
establish  it  by  the  bill  before  their  l^jrdshi|>s.  When  there  was  no  evidence  of  fraud,  it  was  held,  that 
the  man,  advancing  inoi  ey  on  good^  held  by  a  fhctor,  rhnuld  not  suffVr  for  his  faults,  but  that  the  per- 
son who  confided  in  the  factor  must  l>e  the  sufferer.  This  was  also  the  law  in  Scotland.  lis  bad  na- 
derstood,  too,  that  the  evils  of  the  law  were  felt  in  America,  and  that  means  bad  been  taken  for 
bringing  it  Ijcfore  the  congress,  with  a  view  to  asjiimilutethc  law  of  Auirrica  tutlie  taw  of  c4her  coun- 
tries. If  ihe  question  were  examined  by  the  principles  of  equhy,  by  analogy  whh  other  cases,  by  tbe 
authority  of  those  who  decided  In  our  courts,  or  by  the  practice  of  other  countries,  it  wouhl  be  round 
that  the  reasons  were  strong  in  favour  of  the  hill.  It  was  of  great  importance  in  coniniercial  transac- 
linns,  that  our  law  should  be  like  the  laws  of  other  countries.  It  was  not  the  same  with  tbe  laws  re- 
lative to  real  property— to  our  local  law,  if  he  might  so  call  it ;  but  when  the  bill  was  founded  on  eqnity 
and  analogy,  he  thought  it  was  an  additional  reuf^on  in  its  favour,  that  it  assimilated  our  coaimerciu 
law  to  the  commercial  law  of  other  countries,  lie  did  not  know  if  he  had  made  himself  understood, 
or  if  he  li:ul  sufncienliy  explained  the  object  of  the  bill ;  hut  the  measure  was  founded  in  Justice,  and 
he  hoped  to  have  their  Lordshifis*  consent  to  it.'*  The  noble  Earl  concluded  by  moving  tbe  second 
reading  of  the  bill. 

By  the  new  law,  all  persons  intnwted  with  and  in  possession  of  goods  are  sopposed,  anleai 
the  contrary  be  made  distinctly  to  appear,  to  lie  their  owners,  so  far,  at  least,  that  they  may 
pledge  them  or  sell  them  to  third  partiea.  The  following  are  the  principal  clauses  of  this  im- 
portant act,  6  Geo.  4.  c.  94. 

Faetora  or  JfgentB  having  Goodt  or  Merchandin  in  tkdr  Pottestion,  shall  he  deemed  to  h€  tha  trrno 
OwRfrs.— Any  person  intrnsted  for  the  purpose  of  consignment  or  of  sale,  with  any  goods,  wares,  or 
n)erchandise,  and  who  shall  have  shipped  such  in  bis  own  name,  and  any  person  in  whose  name  any 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  slinll  he  shipped  by  any  other  person,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  true 
owner,  so  far  as  to  entitle  the  consignee  to  a  lien  thereon  in  respect  of  any  money  or  negotiable  secu- 
rity advanced  by  such  consignee  for  the  us«  of  the  person  in  whose  name  such  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise shall  be  shipped,  or  in  respect  nf  any  money  or  negotiable  security  recei%'ed  by  hiui  to  the 
use  of  jitich  consignee,  in  like  manner  as  if  such  person  was  the  true  owner ;  provided  such  ccmsignea 
shall  not  have  notice  by  the  bill  of  lading,  or  otherwise,  before  tlie  time  of  any  advance  of  such  money 
or  negotiable  security,  or  of  such  receipt  of  money  or  negotiable  security,  in  respect  of  which  such 
lien  is  claimed,  that  such  person  so  shipping  in  his  own  name,  or  in  whose  name  any  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandise  shall  be  shipped  bv  any  person,  is  not  the  actual  and  bonii  Jide  owner,  any  law,  usage, 
or  cujOom  to  the  contrary  thereof  notwithstanding :  provided  also,  that  tlie  person  in  whose  name 
such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  are  so  shipped  shall  be  taken,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  to  have 
been  iiifrn.'ited  therewith  for  the  purpose  of  consignment  or  of  sale,  unless  the  contrary  thereof  shall 
he  made  to  appear  by  bUl  of  discovery,  or  be  made  to  appear  In  evidence  by  any  person  disputing  such 
fact.— $  1. 

Personu  in  Po9$e!tf>inn  of  Bilh  of  Lading  to  he  the  Ovnero^  ao  far  a»  to  make  valid  Contraete.^Trom 
and  afier  the  1st  of  October,  1820,  any  person  intnisted  with  any  bill  of  lading,  India  warrant,  dock 
warrant,  warehouse  keeper's  certificate,  wharfinger's  certificate,  warrant  or  order  for  delivery  of 
goods,  ohall  be  deemed  to  be  the  true  owner,  so  fhr  as  to  give  validity  to  any  contract  or  agreement 
there.-ifier  to  lie  entered  into  by  such  person  so  intrusted,  with  auv  person,  body  politic  or  corporate, 
for  the  sale  of  the  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchvindise,  or  for  the  deposit  or  pledge  thereof  as  a  secu- 
rity for  any  money  or  nesotiaMe  instrument  advanced  or  given  by  such  person,  body  iiolitic  or  corpo- 
rate, upon  the  faith  of  such  documents;  provided  sitrh  person,  body  politic  or  corporate,  shall  not 
have  notice,  by  such  documents  or  otherwise,  that  such  person  so  intrusted  is  not  tlie  actual  and  ks«A 
Jidf  owner.— J  2. 

JV«  Pcryon  to  acquire  a  Secnrify  upon  Goods  in  the  Hands  of  an  ^gent  for  an  anteeedcnt  Debt,  beyond  ths 
J9wount  of  the  ^ffent's  fnterett  in  the  Goods.— }n  case  any  person,  body  itolitic  or  corporate,  shall,  after 
this  art,  nrrepi  any  such  goods,  in  depositor  pledge,  from  any  such  person  so  Intrusted,  witliout  notice 
as  aforesaid,  as  a  security  for  any  debt  or  demand  due  from  any  such  person  so  intrusted,  to  such  per- 
son, body  politic  or  corporate,  before  the  time  of  such  dejiosit,  then  such  person,  body  politic  or  corpo- 
rate, so  accepting  such  goods  in  depositc  or  pledge,  shall  acquire  no  further  interest  in  the  said  goods, 
or  any  such  document,  than  was  possessed,  or  might  have  been  enforced,  by  the  said  person  so  intrust- 
ed, at  the  lime  of  such  deposit  or  pledge ;  hut  such  person,  body  politic  or  corporate,  so  accepting  such 
goods  in  de|iositor  pledge,  shall  acquire,  possess,  and. enforce  sach  right,  title,  or  interest  as  nigbi 
bare  been  enforced  by  such  person  so  inirusted.— ^  d. 
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Ptnont  may  eoMtrnet  with  known  JgenU  in  tkt  ordhurw  C»ur»»  of  BuHneMs,  or  out  of  tluU  Couroe^  if 
within  tho  Amt't  Jluthority.— From  and  after  tlie  let  of  October,  1896,  it  ijiall  be  lawful  for  any  per- 
»on,  body  p<Mitle  or  corporate,  to  contract  with  any  agent,  intrnsted  wUh  any  gooda,  or  to  wfaom  the 
nmc  may  be  consigned,  for  the  purchase  of  aoch  goods,  and  to  receive  the  same  of  and  pay  for  the 
•arae  to  such  agent ;  and  snch  contract  and  pnvment  shall  be  binding  upon  the  owner,  notwithstand- 
ing snch  person,  body  politic  or  corporate,  shall  have  notice  that  the  person  making  and  entering  into 
•uch' contract,  or  on  whose  behalf  such  contract  Ismndo,  is  an  agent ;  provided  such  contract  and  pay- 
ment be  made  in  the  usual  course  of  business,  and  that  such  pemon,  botly  politic  or  corporate,  shall 
tioi  have  notice  that  such  agent  is  not  authorised  to  sell  the  said  goods, oi;  to  receive  the  said  purchase 
inoney.-^}  4. 

Peroono  may  aeetpt  «nd  take'Qoodo  in  Plodfofrom  known  Jigont$.^¥.r<im  and  after  the  passing  of  this 
ncty  it  shall  be  lawnil  for  any  person,  body  politic  or  corporate,  to  accept  any  such  goods,  or  any  such 
document  as  aforesaid^in  depositor  pledge  from  any  factor  or  agent,  notwithstanding  such  person, 
body  politic  or  corporate,  shall  have  notice  that  the  person  making  such  deposit  or  pledge  is  a  (Victor 
or  agent;  but  then  and  in  that  case  such  person, body  politic  or  corporate,  shall  acquire  no  further  in- 
terest in  the  said  goods, or  any  sucb  document,  than  was  possessed  or  might  have  been  enforced  by  the 
•aid  factor  or  agent,  at  the  time  of  such  deposit  or  pledge ;  but  such  person,  body  politic  or  corporate, 
ahal!  acquire,  possess,  and  onforce  such  right,  title,  or  Interest  as  was  possessed  »nd  might  have  been 
enforced  by  such  factor  or  agent. — }  9. 

Right  of  the  true  Owner  tofaUoVf  ki»  Ooois  whiio  in  the  Hnnie  </  hi»  Sgont  or  of  his  Jtsoignee  in  eato 
of  Bankmptey.—Noihing  hr^rein  contntned  shall  be  deemed  to  deprive  the  true  owner  or  proprietor 
of  such  goods  fVora  demanding  and  recovering  the  same  ^om  Ills  factor  or  agent,  before  the  same  shall 
have  been  so  sold,  deposited,  or  pledged,  or  from  the  assignees  of  such  factor  or  agent,  in  the  event  of 
bis,  her,  or  their  bahkruptry ;  nor  to  prevent  such  o^itner  or  proprietor  from  demanding  or  recovering 
of  and  from  any  person,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  tho  price  agreed  to  be  paid  for  the  purchase  of 
inch  goods,  subject  to  any  right  of  set-off  on  the  part  of  such  persons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate. 
Against  such  Actor  or  agent ;  not  [nnrl  to  prevent  such  owner  or  proprietor  from  demanding  or  re- 
covering of  and  from  such  parsons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  such  goods,  so  deposited  or  pledged. 
Upon  repayment  of  the  money,  or  on  restoration  of  the  negotiable  instrument  so  advanced  or  given 
on  the  seCurhy  of  such  goods,  by  snob  persons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  to  such  factor  or  agent  { 
•nd  upon  payment  of  such  further  suro,or  on  restoration  of  such  other  negotiable  instrument  (if  any) 
ts  may  have  been  advanced  or  given  by  such  factor  or  agent,  to  such  owner  er  proprietor,  or  on  pay- 
>  Blent  of  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  such  instrument ;  nor  to  prevent  the  said  owner  or  proprietor 
from  recovering  of  and  from  such,  persons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  any  balance  remaining  In  their 
bands,  as  the  produce  of  tbn  sale  of  such  goods,  after  deducting^thereout  the  amount  of  the  money  or 
pccotkible  instrument  so  advanced  or  given  upon  the  security  thereof;  provided  always,  that  in 
case  df  the  bankruptcy  of  ai)y  such  factor  or  agent,  the  owner  or  proprietor  of  the  goods  so  pledged 
mnd  redeemed  sliall  be  held  to  have  discharged  jtro  tnnt4  the  debt  aue  by  them  to  the  estate  of  such 
bankrupt.— $  ft. 

^ItenU  fraudvlenilf  pledging  the  Ooodt-  of  their  Prineipale.— The  7  dt  8  ©eo.  4.  c.  tO.  }  51.  enacts, 
**That  if  atiy  factor  or  asrent  intrusted^  fbr  the  purpose  of  sale,  with  any  goods  or  merchandise,  or  in-* 
trusted  with  any  bill  of  lading,  warehouse  keeper's  or  wharfinger's  certifleate,  or  warrant  or  order  for 
the  delivery  of  goods  rw  merchandise,  shall,  for  Am  own  benifit^  and  in  violation  ef  good  faiths  deposit 
or  pledge  any  such  goods  or  merchandise,  or  any  of  the  said  ddcuinents,  as  n  security  for  any  joaoney 
or  negotiable  instrument  borrowed  or  received  by  stkch  factor  or  agent,  at  or  before  the  time  of  making 
fuch  deposit  or  pledge,  or  litfended  to  be  thereafter  borrowed  or  received^  every  such  offender  shall 
lie  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  foV  any  term  not  exceeding  14  rears,  nor  less  than  7  years,  or  to 
euffer  sttch  other  punishment  by  fine  or  Imprisonment,  or  by  both  as  the  court  shall  award  ;  but  no  such 
factor  qr  agent  shall  be  liable  to  any  prosecution  for  depositing  or  pledging  any  such  goods  or  mer- 
chandise, or  any  of  the  kaid  documents,  in  oase  the  same  shall  not  be  made  a  security  for,  or  subject 
to  the  p«:yment  of,  any  greateriium  of  money  than  the  amount  which,  at  the  time  of'^such  deposit  or 
pledge,  was  Justly  due  and  owing  to  such  factor  or  agent  firom  hit  principal,  together  with  the  amount 
of  any  bill  or  bills  of  exchange  drawn  by  or  on  account  of  such  principal,  and  accepted  by  such  factor 
»f  agent."    • 

This  provision  does  not  attend  to  pnrtnets  not  being  privy  to  the  offence ;  hor  does  It  take  away 
luiy-remedy  at  law  or  equity  which  any  party  aggrieved  by  any  offence  might  have  been  entitled  to 
against  such  offender.  And  no  one  shall  be  liable  to  be  convicted  by  any  evidence  whatever  as  an 
offender  against  this  act,  in  respert  of  any  act  done  by  him.  If  he  shall,  at  any  time  previously  to  his 
I»e4lig  indicted  fbr  such  offence,  have  disclosed  such  acts,  on  oath,  in  consequence  of  any  compuU 
•ory  process  of  any  court  of  law  or  equity,  in  any  action,  suit,  dtc.  which  shall  have  been  bond  fide  in- 
ftUuted  by  any  party  aggrieved,  or  If  he  shall  have  disclosed  the  same  in  ahy  examination  or  deposition 
feefbr»any  cnmiuissioners  of  bankrupt.— ^  53; 

FACTORAGE,  or  COMMISSION,  the  Allowance  given  to  factors  by  tlie  merchants  and 
tnanulactoreru,  &c.,  who  employ  them :  it  is  a  percentage  on  the  goods  they  porchase  or  sell 
on  account  of  their  principals ;  and  varies  in  diffemnt  countries^  and  as  H  refers  to  difTerenl 
articles.  It  is  customary  for  factors,  as  observed  in  the  previous  article,  to  insure  the  debts 
due  to  thvrno  for  whom  they  sell. for  an  additional,  or  del  credere,  commission,  generally 
ETeraging  firom  I J  to  S  per  cent  Fac^torage  or  commission  is  also  freqiiently  charged  at  a 
certain  rate  per  cask,  or  other  package,  measure,  or  weight,  specially  when  the  factor  is  only 
employed  to  receive  or  deliver :  this  commission  is  usually  fixed  by  special  agreement  between 
4be  merchant  and  &ctor. 
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Table— coiuimicrf. 

Amount. 

Atl-SperCl. 

At  I-4pwCt. 

At  3  8  psr  Ct 

At  \'X  per  Ct. 

At54perCtlAl84DirCt. 

At  7-8  per  CI. 

AtlpwCL 

L. 

L.    t.   d. 

/..    t.    rf. 

L.   t.   A 

L.   f. 

L.   f . 

L.  i,   d. 

L.  s.   ± 

A.   fc   dL 

40 

0    1    0 

0    2    0 

0    3    0 

0    4 

0    5 

0    6   0 

0    7    0 

0    8    0 

60 

0    I    3 

0    2    6 

0    3    9 

0    5 

0    6 

0    7    6 

0    8    9 

0  10    0 

60 

0    1    6 

0    3    0 

0    4    6 

0    6 

0    7 

0    9    0 

0  10    6 

0  12    0 
OU    0 

70 

'019 

0    3    6 

0    5    3 

0    7 

0    9 

0  10    6 

0  12    3 

90 

0    9    0 

0    4    0 

0    6    0 

0    8 

0  10 

0  12    0 

014    0 

0  16    0 

90 

0    13 

0    4    6 

0    6    9 

0    9 

0  II 

0  IS    6 

0  15    9 

0  t»    0 

100 

0    2    6 

0    5    0 

0    7    6 

0  10 

0  12 

0  15    0 

0  17    6 

1    0    0 

800 

0    5    0 

0  10    0 

0  15    0 

1    0 

1    5 

1  10   0 

1  15    0 

S   0   0 

300 

0    7    6 

0  15    0 

1    2    6 

1  10 

I  17 

2    5    0 

2  12   6 

8    0    0 

400 

0  10    0 

1    0    0 

1  «)    0 

S    D 

2  10 

3    0   < 

) 

3  10    0 

4    0    0 

MO 

0  12   e 

1    5    0 

1  17    6 

i  10 

3    2 

) 

4    7    6 

6    0    0 

eoo 

0  IS   0 

1  10    0 

2    5    0 

8    0 

8  15 

4  10   0 

6   5    0 

6    0    0 

TOO 

0  17    6 

1  15    0 

2  12    6 

8  10 

4    7 

\ 

6    6    0 

6    2    6 

7    0    0 

t"00 

1     0    0 

2    0    0 

3    0   0 

4    0 

5    0 

6    0    0 

7    0    0 

8    0    0 

900 

1    2    6 

2    5    0 

8    7    6 

4  10 

5  12 

6  15    0 

7  17    • 

ft    0   0 

1,000 

1    6    0 

2  10    0 

8  15    0 

5    0 

6    5 

7  10    0 

8  15    0 

10    0    0 

2.000 

2  10    0 

6    0    0 

7  10    0 

10    0 

12  10 

16    0    0 

17  10    0 

90    0    0 

8,000 

3  IS    0 

7  10    0 

11    5    0 

15    0 

0 

18  15 

£!  10    0 

26    5    0 

80    0    0 

4,vX» 

5    0    0 

10    0    0 

Id    0    0 

20    p 
23    6 

0 

25    0 

0 

80    0    0 

85    0    0 

40    0    0 

SOOO 

6    ft   0 

!2I0    0 

IS  15    0 

e 

81    5 

0 

87  10    0 

43  15    0 

50    0    0  , 

10,000 

12  10    0 

23    0    0 

37  10    0 

60    0 

0 

62  10 

0 

75    0    0 

87  10    0 

100   0    0  ' 

Amotnl.       At  1  i-2  p«r  Ct.l 

At  2  par  CL    1  At  2  1-2  per  Ct. 

At  3  per  O. 

At  4  per  Ct. 

At  4  1-2  per  Ct. 

At  5  per  Ct. 

L. 

L.   1.  d. 

£.'  ».  d. 

L.    »,   d. 

L.    #.   d. 

L.    t.   d. 

L.  »,   d. 

I^    t.  d. 

0    0   3ia 

0    0    4  3-4 

0    0    6 

0    0    7 

0    0    9 

0    0  10^4 

0    1    0 

0   0    7 

0    0    912 

0    I    0 

0    1    23-4 

0    1    7 

0    1    912 

0    9    0 

0   0  103^ 

0    1    2  1-1 

0    1    0 

0    1    91.2 

0   2    4 

0    8    81^ 

0   8   9 

0    1    2M 

0    1    7 

0   2    0 

0    2    43^ 

0    3    2 

0    3    7 

0    4   0 

0    1    B 

0    2    0 

0    2    6 

0    3    0 

0    4    0 

4   4    6 

0   6ft 

0    1    9IJ 

Q    2   A3A 

0    3    0 

0    3    7 

0    4    9 

0    5    49^ 

0    6   0 

0   C    1 

0    2    91-2 

0   3    6 

■  0    4    21-4 

0    5    7 

0    6   812 

0    7   0 

0   2    48-« 

0    9    21.4 

0    <   0 

0    4    912 

0   6    4 

0   7    «M 

0   8   0 

0    2    8M 

0   8    7 

0    4    6 

0    6    43^ 

0    7    2 

0    8    1 

0   9   0 

10 

0    3    0 

»  4    0 

0    5    0 

0    6    0 

0    8    0 

0    9    0 

0  10   ft 

SO 

0    6   0 

0    8    0 

0  10    0 

0  12    0 

0  16    0 

0  18    0 

1    0   0 

30 

0   9   0 

0  10    0 

0  IS    0 

0  18    0 

1    4    0 

1    7    0 

1  10   0 

40 

0  12   0 

0  16    0 

1    0    0 

i    4    0 

1  12    0 

1  16    0 

2   6   0 

60 

0  IS    0 

1    0    0 

1    6   tt 

1  10    0 

2    0    0 

2    6    0 

8  10   0 

fiO 

0  l«    0 

14    0. 

1  10    0 

1  16    0 

2    8   0 

2  14    0 

8   0    0 

70 

1     1    0 

1    8    6 

1  1^    0 

2    2    0 

8  16    0 

8    8    0 

3  10   0 

80 

1    4    0 

1  12    0 

2    0    0 

2    6    0 

8    4    0 

3  12    0 

4    0ft 

90 

1    7    0 

.    I  16    0 

2    5    0 

2  14    0 

3  12    0 

4    t    0 

4  10    ft 

ir« 

1  10   0 

2    0    0 

2  10    0 

3    0    0 

4    0    0 

4  10   0 

6   ft  0 

200 

3   0    0 

4.  0    0 

£    0    0 

6    0    0 

8    0    0 

9    0   0 

10   0    0 

i            300 

4  10    0 

S    2    0 
S    0    0 

7  10    0 

9    0    0 

12    0    0 

IS  10    0 

15    0   ft 

400 

6    0   0 

10    0    0 

12    0    0 

16    0    0 

18    0   0 

90    0    0 

AOO 

7  10    0 

16   0    0     . 

12  }0    0 

15   0   e 

20    0    0 

22  10    0 

a  0  ft 

6no 

9   0   0 

U    0    0 

15  0  n 

18    0    0 

24    0    0 

27    0   0 

90    0    ft 

700 

10  10    0 

II    0    0 

17  10    Q 

eo  0  0 

21    0    0 

28    0    0 

SI  16    0 

95   0    0 

tro 

12    0    0 

16    0    0 

24    0    0 

22    0    0 

36    0    0 

40   0    0 

000 

13  10    0 

16    0    0 

2»  10    0 

27    0    0 

S6   0    0 

40  10   0 

45    ft   ft 

I.WD 

IS    0    0 

20    0    0 

woo 

50    0    0 

30    0    0 

40    0    0 

45    0    0 

SO   0    0 

2.000 

30    0    0 

40    0   0 

60    0    0 

80    0    0 

63    0    tf 

100    0    ft 

^     3.0M 

4S    0    0 

60    0    0 

7%    0    0 

90    0    0 

ISO    0    0 

135    0    0 

ISO   0   0 

4.' 00 

60    0    0 

moo 

100    0    0 

100    0    0 

124   0    0 

160    0    0 

IK)    0    0 
22t    0    0 

900   0    0 

S.O00 

7S    0    0 

«%    0    0 

IM)    0    6 

200    0   0 

230   0    0 

10.000 

150   0    0 

200    0    0 

8W    0    0 

300    0    0 

I      400   0    0 

450    0    0 

500   0    0 

FACTORY,  a  place  where  merchants  and  factors  resitle,  to  negotiate  business  for  them- 
selves and  their  correspondents  on  commission.  We  have  factories  in  China,  Turkey,  Por- 
tugal, Russia,  &c. 

FAIRS  AiTD  MARKETS.  Thene  institutions  are  very  closely  allied.  A  fair,  ta  ths 
term  is  now  generally  understood,  is  only  a  gjeater  species  of  market  recurring  at  more  distant 
intervals.  Both  are  appropriated  to  the  sale  of  1  or  more  species  of  goods,  the  hiring  of 
servants,  or  labourers,  &:c.:  but  fairs  arc,  in  most  cases,  attended  by  a  greater  concourse  of 
people,  for  whose  amusement  various  exhibitions  are  got  up. 

1.  Origin  of  Fairs, — Institutions  of  this  sort  a^e^|>eculia^ly  serviceable  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  society,  and  in  rude  and  inland  countries.  The  number  of  shops,  and  the  coq>* 
raodities  in  them,  are  then  either  comparatively  limited,  or  they  are  but  little  frequcoled  foj 
dealers ;  so  that  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  all,  that  fairs  should  be  established,  end  merchant* 
induced  to  attend  them.  For  this  purpose  various  privilrgcs  have  been  annexed  to  fairs,  and 
numerous  facilities  afforded  to  the  disposal  of  property  in  them.  To  give  them  a  greater  de- 
gree of  solemnity,  they  were  originfldly,  both  in  the  ancient  and  modem  world,  associated 
with  religious  festivals.  In  most  places,  indeed,  they  are  still  held  on  the  same  day  with  the 
wake  or  icast  of  the  saint  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated ;  and  till  the  practice  was  prohibited, 
it  was  customary,  in  England,  to  hold  them  in  churchyards ! — {Jacob's  Law  Diet,  art  Fair,) 
.But  since  the  growth  of  towns,  and  the  opportunities  afforded  for  the  disposal  and  purchase 
of  all  sorts  of  produce  at  the  weekly  or  monthly  markets  held  in  them,  the  utility  of  &ir8,  ia 
this  country,  at  least,  has  very  much  diminished;  t^ey  have,  also,  lost  mueh  of  their  ancient 
splendour;  and,  though  some  of  them  are  still  well  attended,  and  of  real  use,  a  good  numbar 
might  be  advantageously  suppressed. 

But  it  is  far  otherwise  in  inland  countries,  where  the  facilities  for  carrying  on  oommercial 
transactions  are  comparatively  circumscribed.  There  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that 
certain  convenient  places  and  specified  periods  should  be  appointed  for  the  bringing  together 
/oi  oomnioditias  and  dealers.    Thia  is  not  only  the  readieat  and  best  meana  of  promolin^ 
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eommtne,  bat  also  of  softening  national  antipathies,  and  tUfifusing  a  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
ductSy  arts,  and  customs  of  other  countries. 

2.  Establishment  of  English  Fairs. — No  fair  can  be  holden  without  grant  from  tho 
Crown,  or  a  prescription  which  supposes  such  grant.  And  before  a  patent  la  granted,  it  is 
iMual  to  have  a  writ  of  ai  quod  damnum  executed  and  returned,  that  it  may  not  be  issued  to 
die  pr.'judlce  of  a  similar  establishment  already  existing.  The  grant  usually  contains  a  clatiso 
that  it  shall  not  be  to  the  hurt  of  another  fair  or  market;  but  this  clause,  if  omitted,  will  be 
implied  in  law :  £br  if  the  franchise  occasion  damage,  either  to  the  king  or  a  subject,  in  this  or 
any  other  respect,  it  will  be  revoked ;  and  a  person,  whose  ancient  title  is  prejudiced,  is  entitled 
to  have  a  scire  fanas  in  the  king's  name  to  repeal  the  letters  patent.  If  his  Majesty  grant 
power  to  hold  a  fair  or  market  in  a  particular  place,  the  lieges  can  resort  to  no  oiher,  even 
though  it  be  inconvenient  But  if  no  place  be  appointed,  the  grantees  may  keep  the  fair  or 
market  where  they  please,  or  rather,  where  they  can  most  conveniently. 

3.  Tim£»  of  holding  Fairs  and  Markets, — These  are  cither  determined  by  the  letters  patent 
appointing  tlie  fair  or  market,  or  by  usage.  Tho  statute  2  £d,w.  3.  c  16.  enacts,  that  the  du- 
ration of  the  fair  shall  be  declared  at  itil  commencement,,  and  that  it  shall  not  be  continued 
beyond  tho  specified  time.  By  statute  5  Edw.  3.  c  5.,  any  merchant  selling  goods  after  tho 
stipulated  time  is  to  forfeit  double  tlie  value  of  the  goods  suld. 

4.  Efftd  of  Sales  in  Fairs  and  MurkBis,-^^\  bona  fide  sale  made  in  a  fair  or  open  market, 
in  general,  transfers  the  complete  property  of  the  thing  sold  to  the  vendee ;  so  that,  however 
yicious  or  illegal  the  title  of  the  vendor  may  be,  the  vendee's  is  good  against  every  one  ex- 
cept the  king.  But  tho  sale,  In  order  to  come  within  this  rule,  must  take  place  on  the  market 
day,  and  at  the  place  ttssitpied  for  the  market.  The  city  of  London  is  said  to  bo  a  market 
overt  every  day  of  the  week  except  Sunday;  every  shop  being  a  market  overt  for  such  things 
as  the  shopkeeper  professes  to  deal  in.  The  property  of  goods  may,  however,  be  changed, 
and  elfectually  transferred  to  the  buyer,  by  a  ^na^^  sale  in  a  shop  otit  of  London,  whether 
the  shopkeeper  be.  the  vendor  or  vendee,  if  the  goods  are  of  the  kind  in  which  he  trades.  A 
whaif  in  London  is  not  within  tho  custom,  and  is  not  a  market  overt  for  articles  brought 
there.  But  a  sale  in  a  market  will  not  be  binding,  if  it  be  nuch  as  carries  with  it  a  presump- 
'tion  of  fraud :  as,  for  example,  if  it  take  place  in  a  back  room,  or  secret  place;  if  the  sale  be 
covinous,  and  intended  to  defraud  the  real  owner;  or  if  tho  buyer  know  that  tho  vendor  is  not 
the  real  owner  of  the  goods,  &e.  It  isvety  difiicult  to  transfer  the  property  of  horses,  even 
when  ihcy  are  sold  in  an  open  market,  without  the  coni«cnt  of  tho  real  owner. — (Sec  Horsks.) 

6.  Court  ff  Pie  Poudre, — To  every  fair  or  market  there  is  incident,  even  without  any 
cxprc^  words  in  the  grant,  a  court  of  piepoudre,  in  allusion  to  the  dusty  feet  of  the  suitors. 
The  steward  or  mayor  may  preside.  It  has  cognizance  of  all  questions  as  to  contracts  mado 
in  the  market,  respecting  goods  bought  and  delivered  Hurt,  &.C.  Formerly  pU  poudre  courts 
were  held  at  every  considerable  fair;  hut  they  are  now  entirely  laid  aside. 

6.  Clark  (ftlvt  Market, — Owners  and  governors  of  fairs  are  to  take  care  that  every  thing 
be  sold  according  to  just  weights  and  measures.  And  for  that  and  other  purposes  they  may 
appoint  a  clerk  of  tho  fair  or  market,  who  is  to  mark,  and  allow  all  such  weights,  &c.;  charg- 
ing I^.  for  seeing  and  marking  a  bushel,  j(/.  for  marldng  a  half  bushel  or  peck,  and  \d.  for 
marking  a  gallon,  pottle,  quart,  pint,  &c.,  under  penalty  of  6A — (22  Cha,  2.  c  8.) 

7.  'tulb, — Being  a  matter  of  private  benefit  to  the  owners  of  fairs  or  markets,  and  not  in* 
ciJcnt  to  them,  tolls  are  not  exigible  unless  specially  granted  in  the  patent:  but  the  king  may 
by  a  new  grant  authorise  a  reasonable  toll  to  be  taken.  If  the  toll  granted  be  excessive,  the 
patent  will  be  void.  It  is  a  general  rule,  unless  changed  by  a  contrary  custom  obtaining 
time  out  of  mind,  that  no  toll  be  paid  for  any  thing  brought  to  a  fair  or  market,  before  tho 
same  is  sold,  and  that  it  shall  then  be  paid  by  the  buyer, 

Tlie  owner  of  a  house  next  to  a  fair  or  market  is  not  allowed  to  open  his  shop  during  such 
&ir  or  market,  without  paying  siailw^e  (toll  for  having  a  stall) ;  on  the  ground  that  if  he 
take  the  benefit  of  the  market,  he  ought  to  pay  tho  duties  thereon.  This  regulation  has  been 
•  good  deal  complained  of. 

The  owners  of  fairs  and  markets  are  required  by  statute  (2  &  3  Ph.  and  M.  c.  7.)  to  ap* 
point  a  person  in  a  8i}ecial  open  place  to  take  the  toll  The  roost  important  part  of  this 
perstm*s  duty  has  reference  to  his  entering  the  horses  sold  with  three  distinguishing  marks, 
•nd  the  names,  <S(c.  of  those  who  buy  and  sell  them»^-(Sce  Hobsks.)     ■ 

An  action  lies  against  any  one  who  refuses  to  pay  thd  customary  toll.   • 

(For  further  information  as  to  British  fain  and  markets,  see  Chitty  on  Cammereial  Law, 
VoL  il  c  9.) 

T})e<3  Gen/4.  e.  55.  enacts,  that  at  all  fairs  held  within  10  miles  of  Temple  Bar,  business  and  amnse- 
ments  of  all  kinds  Shall  cease  at  II  o'clock  In  the  evening,  and  not  rt'-commencc  hoforo  C  o'clock  la 
the  morning,  niider  a  penalty  of  40«.  to  be  paid  by  any  muster,  mistress,  or  other  person,  having  the 
care  or  manaf  ement  of  any  house,  shop,  room,  booth,  standhig,  tent,  caravan  or  wutson,  where  an^ 
breach  of  this  enactment  shall  have  been  committed.  Power  is  also  fivdn  by  tlie  same  net  to  any  S 
Justices  of  the  peace,  wHhIn  their  respective  Jurisdictions,  to  put  a  stop  ic  any  fair  which  is  held  witb* 
«|ii  sbaner,  ^rescrlpUoiw  9t  lawful  authority. 
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8.  Pfindpal  British  Feam.^-Ammg  ibeae  may  be  ipedfied  Stoarbri^ge.  tn  Worcottr- 
ehire.  Bristol  haa  two  considerable  Mn,  one  in  March,  and  one  in  September.  Exeter 
December  iair,  for  cattle,  horses,  and  most  sorts  of  commodities.  Weyhill  fair,  in  Hampshire 
(October  10,)  has;  probably,  the  greatest  display  of  sheq[>  of  any  &ir  in  the  kingdom.  Bar* 
thoiomew  fair,  in  London,  used  to  be  of  considerable  importance,  bot  Is  now  appropriated 
only  to  shows  of  wiki  beasts,  and  such  Uke  exhibitions,  and  might  be  soppn^ssed  with  advan- 
tage. St  Faith's,  near  Norwich  (October  1 7.),  is  the  principal  English  fair  for  Scotch  cattle. 
1'bey  are  sold  to  the  graziers  and  feeders  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  &c,  by  whom  they  are 
fattened  for  the  London  markets,  where  they  are  met  with  in  great  abundance.  But  bekdes 
those  sold  at  St  Faith's,  large  numbers  of  Scotch  cattle  m  disposed  of  at  Market  Harborough, 
Carlisle,  Ormskirk,  and  other  places.  Ipswich  has  two  considerable  fairs :  one  in  August, 
for  lambs ;  and  one  in  September,  for  butter  and  cheese :  it  is  reckoned  that  above  100,000 
Iambs  are  annually  sold  at  the  farmer.  Woodborough-hill,  in  Dorset,  for  weetcountiy  manu- 
factures, as  kerseys,  druggets,  &c.  Woodstock  October  fair,  for  cheese.  Norihamptoo 
and  Nottingham  have  each  several  large  fairs,  for  horses,  cattle,  cheese,  &c  The  Augnat 
fair  of  Borncastle,  in  Lincolnshire,  is  the  lajigest  h9ne  fair  in  the  kingdom,  many  thousand 
horses  being  exhibited  for  sale  during  its  continuance:  it  is  resorted  to  by  crowds  of  dealers 
from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  by  several  from  the  Continent,  and  sometimes  even  from 
North  America.  Hqwden,  in  Yorkshire,  has,  also,  a  very  large  horse  fair,  partiealarly  for 
Yorkshire  hunters.  Devizes,  in  Wiltshire,  has  several  large  fairs  for  sheep  and  cattle. 
There  is  usually  a  large  display  of  cheese  at  the  Gtouoester  April  fair.  A  guild,  or  jubilee, 
commencing  the  last  week  of  August,  is  hekl  every  twentieth  year  at  Preston,  in  Lan^abim* 
the  last  was  held  in  1822,  and  was  well  attended.  1'he  October  fair  of  Market  Harborough, 
Leicestershire,  lasts  9  days,  and  a  great  deal  of  business  is  mmaliy  done  in  cattle,  cheese,  dec 
Woodbridge  Lady-day  fair  is  celebrated  ibr  the  show  of  Suffolk  horses.  Falkirk  fair,  or  tiyst, 
is  one  of  tha  most  inipiirtant  in  Scotland,  for  the  sale  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  October  fair 
of  Ballinasloe,  in  the  county  Galway,  is  famous  for  the  display  of  cattle  and  sheep;  by  6r 
the  largest  proportion  of  these  ammals  raised  for  sale  in  Connaugbt  b6ing  disposed  of  at  it 
The  sheep  are  generally  from  3  to  4,  the  heifers  from  3  to  4,  and  the  bullocks  from  4  to  6 
years  of  age.  They  are  mostly  lean;  and  are  kept  for  a  year  in  Jjoinster  before  they  ate  fit 
for  the  Dublin  or  Liverpool  markets.  It  would  seem  that  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep 
disposed  of  at  Ballinasloe  is  rather  declining;  a  result  ascribable  to  the  increase  of  cultivation 
caused  by  the  great  augmentation  of  population,  and  the  continued  aubdivisimi  of  the  land. 

We  aubjoin  an 

Account  of  the  Number  of  Sheep  and  Csitte,  sold  and  uiHold,  at  the  October  Fairs  of  Bslliaaaiot> 
fl-om  the  Year  1820  to  the  Year  1833,  both  inclusive.— (.d^cultvi^  Report  of  1832,  p.  340.) 
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9.  Princ'pal  Frerich  Fmra^-^Among  these  may  be  specified  the  hin  of  8t  Germain^ 
Lyons,  Rheims,  Chartres,  Rouen,  Bordeaux,  Troyes,  and  Bayonne;  but  they  are  said  to  be^ 
for  the  most  part,  much  fallen  olC'  This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  with  the 
fair  held  at  Beaucaire,  in  the  department  of  the  Gard,  in  July.  It  is  said  that  there  wera 
from  70,000  to  $0,000  persons  at,  Uie  fair  of  1833,  and  that  the  business  done  exceeded 
160,000,000  fr.,  or  6,400,000A  [  These  statements  are  not,  however,  official,  and  are,  mosi 
probably,  exaggerated;  and  it  is  admitted,  that  the  last  was  the  greatest  fair  that  has  been 
neld  for  these  many  years  ipasi^^{Arehives  du  Commerce^  torn.  iii.  pp.  235—245.) 

10.  German  Fairt. — The  prindpal  German,  or  rather  European,  fiiin,  are  thoae  of  Frank* 
fort  on  the  Maine,  FrankCbrt  on  the  Oder,  and  Leipaic  The  concourse  of  merchants,  and 
the  business  done  at  these  fairs,  is  generally  very  great.  They  are  copiously  supplied  with 
the  cotton  stufis,  twist,  cloths,  and  hardware  of  England ;  the  ailka  and  jewellery  of  Fnmee ; 
the  printed  cottons  of  Switzerland  and  Austria ;  the  raw,  manufactured,  and  literaiy  pioductt 
of  Germany;  the  furs  of  the  North;  Turkey  carpets ;  Cachemere  shawls,  dtc.)  and  tliere^ 
also,  are  to  be  found  merchants  of  alt  countries,  those  of  Ispahan  negotiating  with  tfaooe  of 
Montreal  for  the  purchase  of  fulno ;  and  Georgians  and  Serbians  supplying  theniaetvea  with 
the  cottons  of  Manchester  and  the  jewellery  of  Paris.  There,  in  fact,  are  met  the  lepra* 
•entatives,  as  it  were,  of  every  people  in  the  world,  labouring,  though  without  intending  it,  to 
promote  each  other's  interest,  and  to  extend  and  strragth^D  thoae  tna  llMt  bind  togethsr  dw 
great  &mDy  of  the  human  moe. 
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The  fikin  st  Fnakfort  on  the  Maine  should  begin,  the  first  on  Easter  Tuesday,  and  the 
ceconJ  on  the  Monday  nearest  to  the  8th  of  September.  Their  duration  in  limited  to  3 
weeks,  but  they  usually  begin  from  8  to  15  days  before  their  legal  commencement  Accounts 
jira  kept  in  rixdoliars:  1  hzdollar  of  account  —  1^  florin,  or  4^  copsticks,  or  22}  batzen. 
The  rixdollar  —  3^.  i-Qd. ;  so  that  the  par  of  exchange  is  141  batzen  per  \L  sterling.  100  lbs. 
common  Frankfort  weight -a.  103  lbs.  avoirdupois.    The  foot «  11 '27  English  inches. 

The  fairs  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  kre  3  in  number:  viz.  Reminiscere,  in  February  or 
March  ;  SL  Margartt^  in  July ;  and  St,  Martin^  in  November.  They  ought,  strictly  speak- 
ing, to  terminste  in  8  days,  but  they  usually  extend  to  15.  The  Prussian  government  gives 
every  fiicility  to  those  who  attend  4hese  foin.  Accounts  are  kept  in  Prussian  money,  that 
ie,  in  rixdoliars  of  2s.  lli^  100 4bs.  Prussian  —  103  lbs. avoirdupois.  The  foot  —  12*356 
English  inches. 

The  fairs  of  Leipsic  are  still  more  celebrated  than  those  of  either  Frankfort.  They  are 
held  thrice  a  year,-— on  the  Ist  of  January,  at  Easter,  and  at  Michaelmas.-  The  first  is  the 
least  important  Above  20,000  dealers  are  said  to  have  been  present  at  the  Easter  jfair  in 
1832,  and  above  13,000  at  that  of  Michaelmas.  The  Easter  and  Michaelmas  fairs  are  fa- 
mous, particularly  the  former,  for  the  vast  number  of  new  publications  usually  offered  for 
sale.  They  are  attended  by  all  the  principal  booksellers  of  Germany,  and  by  many  from  the 
adjoining  countries,  who  adjust  their  accounts,  learn  the  state  of  the  trade  ih  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  endeavour  to  farm  new  connections.  Most  German  publishers  have  agents  in 
Jjeipsic;  which  is  to  the  literature  of  Germany,  what  London  is  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  As 
many  as  4,000  new  publications  have  been  in  a  single  Leipsic  catalogue !  The  fairs  ought 
to  close  in  8  days,  but  they  usually  continue  for  about  3  weeks.  No  days  of  grace  are  allowed. 
The  holder  of  a  bill  must  demand  payment  on  the  day  it  becomes  due ;  and,  if  not  paid,  he 
must  have  it  protested  on  that  very  day,  and  returned  by  the  first  opportunity.  If  he  neglect 
any  of  these  regulations,  he  loses  all  right  of  recourse  upon  the  drawer  and  endorsers.  Money 
of  account  at  Leipsic  same  as  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  100  lbs.  Leipsic  i^  103  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois. The  foot  —  11*  11  English  inches. — {Kelly's  Cambietf  Manuel  de  Nelkenbreeher  ,- 
Archivea  dt$  Commerce,  torn.  U.  p.  27.,  dbc.) 

Dr.  Bright  gives,  in  his  Travels  in  Hungary  (pp.  201 — 223.),  an  interesting  account  of 
the  fairs  held  at  Debretsin  and  Pesth.  The  latter  has  become  the  grand  centre  of  Hungarian 
commerce ;  most  part  of  which  is  conducted  at  its  fiiirs. 

1 1  Ualian  Fairs,'— Oi  these,  the  most  celebrated  is  that  of  Sinigaglia,  a  small  but  hand- 
some town  of  tlie  Papal  dominions,  on  the  Misa,^ear  its  confluence  with  the  Adriatic.  The 
fiiir  commences  on  the  14th  of  July,  and  should  terminate  on  the  last  day  of  that  month, 
but  it  usually  continues  6  or  6  days  logger.  The  duties  on  goods  brought  to  the  fair  are 
extremely  moderate,  and  every  thing,  is  done  to  promote  the  convenience  of  those  frequent- 
ing it  Ail  sorts  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  laoe,  iron  and  steel,  hardware,  jewellery, 
bnndy  and  liqueurs,  raw  and  refined  sugar,  dried  fish,  cacao,  coffee,  spices,  &c.  are  brought 
here  by  the  English,  French,  Austrians,  Americans,  Swiss,  ^lc  These  are  exchanged  for 
the  various  raw  and  manufactured  products  of  Italy  and  the  Levant ;  consisting,  among 
others,  of  raw,  thrown,  and  wrought  silks ;  oil,  fruits,  cheese,  alum,  soda,  sumach,  sulphur, 
&c  The  value  of  the  imports  for  the  fair  of  1832  was  estimated  at  about  2,000,000/.  Ac- 
counts are  kept  in  scudi  of  20  soldi ;  the  scudo  «  4s.  Ad,  very  nearly.  100  lbs.  Sinigaglia 
—  73J  lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  ell  or  braccio  measures  25*33  English  inches.— (3/anue/  de 
Nelkenbreeher  f  Archives  du  Commerce,  torn.  ii.  p.  38.) 

12.  Russian  Fairs, — ^These  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  well  attended.  The  moet 
important  is  held  at  Nishnei-Novogorod.  This  city  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Oka 
srith  the  Wolga,  in  lat.  66**  16'  N.,  Ion.  44°  18'  E.  It  is  the  great  emporium  of  the  internal 
trade  of  Russia;  communicating  by  an  inland  navigation  with  the  Baltic,  the  Black  Sea,  and 
the  Caspian.  The  fair  <ras  formerly  held  at  Makarief,  84  versts  distant  It  generally  lasts 
from  6  weeks  to  2  months,  and  is  well  known  all  over  the  cast  of  Europe.  The  bnzaars 
erected  for  the  sccommodation  of  those  who  attend  thi^  fair,  form,  according  to  Dr.  Lyall, 
the  finest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  sale  of  iron  and  iron  articles  is 
said  usually  to  amount  to  above  10,000,000  roubles;  the  furs  to  36,000,000;  the  images  to 
1,300,000.  Captain  Cochrane  is  of  opinion,  that  "  the  fair,  in  p.>int  of  value,  is  second  to 
none  in  Europe ;  the  business  done  being  estimated  at  nearly  200,000,000  roubles."  The 
stationary  population  of  the  place  amounts  to  from  15.000  to  16,000:  but  during^  the  fair  it 
IS  said  to  amount  to  120.000  or  150,000;  among  whom  may  be  seen  Chinese,  Persians,  Cir- 
tas!<ians,  Armenians,  Tdtars,  BucUarians,  Jews,  "  and  a  specimen  of  almost  every  European 
©ation."— (See  Modem  Traveller,  art  Rt^sia,  p.  305.)  We  suspect,  however,  that  these 
statements  are  very  far  beyond  the  mark.  It  is  stated  in  the  Ardtives  du  Commerce  (torn. 
L  p.  173.),  that  the  total  vulueof  the  merchandise  disposed  of  at  the  fair  of  Nishnei-Novo- 
goTod,  in  1832,  amounted- to  123,200,000  roubles.  Theatrical  exfaibiiions,  shows  of  wild 
beasts,  and  other  Bartholomew  fair  amusements,  add  to  the  attractions  of  the  scene. ^ 

Another  celebrated  Russian  fair  is  held,  in  the  month  of  December,  at  Kiachta,  in  Mon« 
golia,  on  the  Chinese  frontier,  in  lat  50^  20^  N.,  ion.  unccrUin,  but  about  105^  £.    The 
3l2 
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town  is  small,  the  population  not  exceeding  4,000  or  5.000 ;  bat  by  frr  the  hr^a^  part  of 
the  coQimcrce  betwoen  the  Russian  and  Chinese  empires  is  transacted  at  its  &ir»  and  it  u 
al^  the  centre  of  the  political  intercourse  between  them.  The  comauKUtics  brought  by  tiie 
Russians  consist  principally  of  furs,  sheep  and  lamb  skins,  Bussian  and  .German  broaddotha, 
Russia  leather,  coarse  linens,  worsted  8tufl&,  cattle,  &c.,  with,  for  the  most  part,  bnllioa. 
Tbe$$e  they  exchange  with  the  Chinese  for  tea,  raw  and  manufactured  silk,  nankeens,  por- 
celain, sugar  candy,  rbaiiarb,  tobacco,  musk,  dec.  The  quantity  of  tea,  using  the  word  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  unden^tood  here,  purchased  at  the  Kiachta  fairs  by  the  Russians,  amounts, 
at  an  average,  to  about  60.000  boxes  a  year,  that  is,  to  about  4,200,000  lbs.;  the  greater  part 
being  the  fine  species  of  black  tea  called  pekoe.  But,  iDxrInsive  of  this,  the  Russians  bay 
large  quantities  of  a  coarser  species  of  tea,  called  break  or  Tartar  tea,  which,  though  not 
thought  worth  the  trouble  of  pulling  into  packages,  is  largely  consumed  by  the  nomadic  Tar- 
tars and  Siberians.  According  to  the  official  accounts  published  by  the  Russian  Custom- 
house, the  total  value  of  the  exports  by  way  of  Kiachta,  in  1831,  amounted  to  4,65.5,536 
roubles,  and  that  of  the  imports  to  6,775,858  ditto,  like  Russian  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  merrhants,  some  of  whom  are  very  rich ;  that  of  the  Chinese 
is  much  more  diitused.  Commodities  may  be  conveyed  from  Kiachta  to  European  Russia  • 
either  by  land  or  hy  water.  In  the  former  case  the  journey  takes  a  year;  in  the  latter,  it 
takes  3  years,  or  rather  3  very  short  summers ;  the  rivers  being  for  the  most  part  of  the  year 
frozen  over.— r(.ScA»i72/er,  StrUistiqut  Ginercde  de  r Empire  de  ia  RxusU^  p.  143,;  private 
communication»  from  Captain  6V</on,  who  visited  Kiachta  in  1819;  OjUcial  Sialemeni 
vf  ihe  Trade  of  the  Bussian  Empire  in  1831,  4''-*.)  • 

13.  Eftstem  Fairs. — The  most  important  fair  in  the  Eastern  world  is  that  held  at  Mecca, 
during  the  resort  of  pilgrims  in  tlie  month  of  Dhalbajja.  It  used  to  be  frequented  by  many 
thousands  of  individuals  of  all  ranks  and  orders,  brought  together  from  the  remotest  comers 
of  the  Mohammedan  world;  and  though  the  numbers  attending  it  have  declined  of  lata 
years,  the  concourse  is  still  very  great — (See  Caeatan.) 

Hurdwar,  in  Hindoatan,  in  lat.  29^  57'  N.,  Ion.  78°  S'  E.,  117  miles  N.  E.  fmm  Delhi,  is 
famous  from  its  lieing  one  of  the  principal  places  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage,  and  the  greatest  fiur 
in  India.  The  town,  which  is  but  inconsiderable,  is  situated  on  the  Ganges,  at  the  point 
where  that  sacred  stream  issues  from  the  mountains.  The  pilgrimage  and  fair  are  held  to- 
getlicr  at  the  vernal  equinox ;  and  Europeans,  nowise  addicted  to  exaggeration,  who  have 
been  repeatedly  present  on  these  occasions,  estimate  that  from  200,000  to  300,000  strangers 
are  then  assembled  in  the  town  and  its  vic|pity.  But  every  twelfth  year  is  reckoned  pecu- 
liarly holy;  and  then  it  is  supposed  that  from  1,000,000  to  1,500.000,  and  even  2.000,000 
pilgrims  and  dealers  are  congregated  together  from  all  parts  of  India  and  the  countries  to  tb« 
north.  In  1819,  which  happened  to  be  a  twclflh  year,  when  tlie  auspicious  moment  for 
liathtng  in  the  Ganges  was  announced  to  the  impatient  devotees,  the  rush  was  so  tremendous 
that  no  fewer  than  430  persons  were  cither  trampled  to  death  under  foot,  or  drowned  in  the 
river !  The  foreigners  resorting  to  Hurdwar  fair  for  commerrial  purposes  only,  consist  prin* 
dpally  of  natives  of  Nepaul,  the  Punjab,  and  Peshwaur,  with  Afghans,  Usbeck  Tartars,  dec 
They  im()ort  vast  numbers  of  horses,  cattle,  and  ccunels ;  Persian  dried  fruita,  shawls,  drugs, 
Sec:  the  returns  are  made  in  cotton  piece  goods,  indigo, sui^,  spices,  and  other  tropical  pro- 
ductions. The  merchants  never  mention  the  price  of  tbeir  goods,  but  conduct  the  bargain 
by  toucliing  the  dtiforent  joints  of  their  fingers,  to  hinder  tlie  bystanders  gaining  any  informa- 
tion. During  the  Mahratta  sway,  a  kind  of  poll-tax  and  duties  on  cattle  were  levied  ;  bat 
all  is  now  free,  without  impost  or  molestation  of  any  sort.  Owing,  also,  to  the  precautions 
adopted  by  the  British  government,  the  most  perfect  order  is  prc.<ervec' ;  much  to  the  surprise 
and  satisfaction  of  the  natives;  for,  anteonlent  to  our  occupation  of  the  country,  the  faixs 
usually  ended  in  disorder  and  bloodsheds— (Fnv^£  infarmationy  and  the  excellent  account 
of  Hurdwar  in  Hamilton's  Gazetteer,) 

The  fares  of  Portobcllo,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Acapulco,  once  so  famous,  are  now  totally  desert* 
ed ;  that  of  the  Havannah  is  also  much  fallen  otf. 

FATHOM,  a  measure  of  length,  6  feet,  chiefly  used  for  measuring  the  length  of  cordage^ 
and  tile  depth  of  water  and  mines. 

FEATHERS.  BED.FEATHERS(Fr.  Plumes,  Plumes  a  Ut:  Ger.  Fedem,  Betlfdem,- 
Du.  Btdoetnty  Pluimen ,-  It.  Fiume  ;  8p.  Plumas),  make  a  considerable  article  of  com- 
merce ;  particularly  those  of  the  ostrich,  heron,  swan,  peacock,  goose,  and  other  poultry ;  for 
pliinies,  ornaments  of  the  head,  Ailing  of  beds,  quilts,  (Sec  The  coarsest  pan  of  the  ostrich 
plu:nA:>e  is  generally  denominated  hair,  to  which  it  U^ars  a  ri^otnblance,  and  is  used  m  vue 
lusruifacturo  of  hats.  Many  parts  of  Great  Britain  supply  feathers  for  beds,  and  an  inferioc 
sort  is  brought  from  Ireland.  Eider  down  is  imported  from  the  north  of  Europe;  the  docks 
that  supply  it  lieing  inhabitants  of  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  Norway.  The  eider  duck  breeds 
in  the  ittlands  on  the  west  of  Scotland,  but  not  in  sutHcient  nuroliers  to  form  a  profitable 
branch  of  trade  to  the  inhabitants.  Hudson's  Bay  furnishes  very  fine  feathers.  The  down 
of  the  swan  is  brought  from  Dantzic,  as  well  as  large  quantities  of  superior  feathers. 
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Thebed-leathera  imported  in  1828  amounted  to  3,103  cwt,  yielding  6,896/.  12s,  of  duty. 
The  duty  on  ostrich  feathers  during  the  same  year  produced  962A  8«.  9d, 

FIDDLES,  OR  VIOLINS  (Ger.  Violinen,  Gngm;  Du.  Vioolmi  Fr.  Ftolmn i  It  T7o/^ 
ni;  8p.  ViuHnesf  Rds.  Skripizii),  musical  instruments,  too  well  known  to  need  any  parti- 
cular description.  The  finest  toned  violins  are  those  made  in  Italy ;  they  arc  usually  called 
Oreraonas,  from  the  name  of  the  town  where  they  were  formerly  manufactured  in  the  high- 
est perfection :  60  to  60  guineas  have  not  unfrequeiltly  been  given  for  a  Cremona  violin. 

FIGS  (Ger.  Felgen,-  Du.  Vt/icenf  Fr.  Figuexf  It  Ficfii;  Sp.  Wgoe,-  Lat  Fiei,  Co- 
ricssf  Arab.  Tan),  the  fruit  of  the  fig  tree  {Fieut  carica)^  a  native  of  Asia,  but  early 
introduced  into  Euro[>c.  It  nourishes  in  Turkey,  Greece,  F^rance,  Spain,  Italy,  and  North- 
cm  Africa,  and  even  sometimes  ripens  its  fruits  in  tlie  open  air  in  this  country.  Figs,  when 
ripe,  are,  for  the  mogt  part,  dried  in  ovens  to  preserve  them ;  and  then  packed  very  closely 
in  the  small  chests  and  baskets  in  which  we  import  them,  l^e  best  come  from  Turkey ; 
those  of  Kalamata,  in  the  Morca,  are  said  to  be  the  most  luscious. — {Thomson^ a  Dispen- 
tfo/ory.) 

Dried  figs  f»rm  a  very  considerable  article  of  commerce  in  Provence,  Italy,  and  Spain; 
bendes  affjrding,  as  in  the  East,  a  principal  article  of  sustenance  for  the  p^ulation.  In 
Spain,  fig^  are  chiedy  exported  from  Andalusia  and  Valencia ;  but  they  are  more  or  less 
Abundant  in  every  province.  In  the  northern  parts  of  France  there  are.  many  fig  gardensy 
particularly  at  Argenteuil. 

Figs  belong  to  that  class  of  articles,  the  duties  on  which  might  be  reduced,  not  only 
without  any  loss,  but  with  very  great  advantage  to  the  revenue.  They  are  extensively  used 
at  the  tables  of  the  opulent ;  and  would,  there  is  no  doubt,  be  much  used  by  the  middle 
classes,  were  their  price  lower.  The  importation,  even  with  the  present  duty  of  21*.  6 A,  is 
about  20,000  cwt.;  and  as  this  duty  is  full  100  per  cent,  upon  their  price  in  bond,  it  may 
be  &irly  concluded,  that  were  it  reduced  to  8*.  or  10^.  a  cwt,  the  quantity  imported  would 
veiy  soon  be  trebled,  or  more. 

No  abatement  of  duty  is  made  on  account  of  any  damagpe  received  by  figs. 

(The  duty  on  figs  has  been  reduced  from  21.t.  6d.  to  15«.  a  cwt  Nearly  the  same 
may  be  said  of  this  reduction  as  of  that  of  the  duty  on  currants.  It  is  too  trifiing  to 
have  much  effect  on  consumption;  and  there  can,  we  apprehend,  be  little  doubt  that  a 
duty  of  10*.  would,  by  stimulating  the  latter,  bo  more  productive  of  revenue  than  a  duty 
ofI6«. — Sup.) 

FILE,  FILES  (Dfc.  File ;  Du.  Vifkn;  Fr.  Zrt'mc*,-  Ger.  Feilmf  It  Lime),  an  instru- 
ment of  iron  of  forged  steel,  cut  in  little  furrows,  used  to  polish  or  smooth  melals,  timber, 
and  other  hard  bodies. 
.FIR.     See  Fob. 

FIK&ARMS.  Under  this  designation  is  comprised  all  sorts  of  guns,  fowling-pieces, 
blunderbusses,  pistols,  &c.  The  manufacture  of  these  weapons  is  of  considerable  import- 
ance ;  employing  at  all  times,  but  especially  during  war,  a  large  number  of  persons. 

In  consequence  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  accidents  from  the  hursting  of  insufficient  barrels,  tlie 
1«>gistature  has  oiofl  propprly  inierft^red^  Jiot  to  reftnlate  their  manufacture,  but  to  prevent  all  persons 
from  UflinfTor  Belling  barrels  that  have  not  been  regularly  proved  in  a  public  proof-houae.  The  first 
net  for  this  purpniie  was  piAHed  in  1813;  but  it  wati  soon  at^er  aiiprrseded  by  a  fuller  and  more  com- 
plete one,  the  55  G<jo.  3  c.  59.  This  statute  ini^Hist's  a  fin«*  of  Wl.  on  any  person  ttsing,  in  any  of  the 
progressive  stages  of  its  manufacture,  any  barrel  not  duly  proved ;  on  any  person  eUUloerinf  the 
same,  except  thruuf^h  a  proof-house;  and  on  any  person  receioinr^  for  the  purpose  of  making  guns, 
kc.  any  barrels  which  have  not  parsed  through  a  proof-house.  1  hes<;  penalties  tn  be  levied  on  con- 
viction before  2  Justices  ;  with  like  penalties,  to  be  eimilaily  levied,  on  persons  counterfeiting  tbo 
proof-murks. 

FIRE-WORKS.  By  9  &  10  Will.  3.,  all  sorts  of  fire-works  are  declared  to  be  a  com- 
mon nuisance ;  and  the  making,  causing  to  be  made,  giving,  selling,  or  offering  for  sale, 
any  squibs,  rockets,  serpents,  or  other  fire-works^  or  any  cases  or  implements  for  making  the 
same,  is  made  subject  to  a  penalty  of  5/.,  to  be  recovered  on  conviction  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace.  Casting  or  firing  any  such  fire-works,  or  permitting  the  same  to  be  cast  or  fire<l, 
from  any  house  or  place,  and  casting  or  firing  the  same  into  any  house,  shop,  street,  high- 
way, or  river,  ii  subject  to  a  penalty  of  20«.,  to  be  recovered  in  like  manner;  and  if  not  ini* 
mediately  paid,  the  party  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour  for  any  time  not  exceed- 
ing a  month.  But  the  statute  provides,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  master,  lieutenant,  or 
commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  ordnance,  or  those  autliorizod  by  them,  to  give  orders  for 
making  any  fire-works,  to  be  used  according  to  such  orders. 

FIRKIN,  a  measure  of  capacity,  equal  to  9  ale  gallons,  or  7^  Imperial  gallons,  or  3,538 
cubic  inthes.—- (See  Wrights  asd  Mbasores.) 

FIRLOT,  a  dry  measure  used  in  Scotland.  The  Ijinlithgow  wheat  firlot  is  to  the  Impe* 
rial  bushel  as  -998  to  1;  and  the  Linlithgow  barley  firlot  is  to  the  Imperial  bushel  as  1.456 
Is  to  ..     ^See  Wkiohts  aitd  Mkasubes^ 

.  FISH  (Gei.  FiftrM ,-  Du.  Vijsschen  /  Da.  and  8w.  Fish  /  Fr.  Pmsions  ;  It  Pescif  Sp. 
Peseadtts;  Port  Peixes ,  Hus.  Hiib;  Pol.  Hybi  ;  Lat  Piacei),  a  term  used  in  natural  hu 
tory  to  denote  every  variety  of  aoASial  inhabiting  seas,  rivers,  lakes,  ponds,  dec,  that  cannot 
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ciiat  for  mj  oonsidenble  time  out  of  the  water.  Bot  in  •  eommeidd  point  of  view,  thoM 
fishes  only  are  referred  to,  that  are  caufbt  hy  man,  and  oaed  either  aa  food  or  for  oome  other 
naeful  puipoae.  Of  theae,  herrinfj^,  salmon,  cod,  ptidiaxd,  madBaxel.  tnrfaoC  lohaier,  ojiier» 
whale,  dec,  are  among  the  most  important. — (iiee  the  diffj^iftnt  articles  under  these  tideib) 

The  supply  of  fish  in  the  seas  round  Britain  is  most  abundant,  or  jather  quite  i 
bleu  <*  The  coasU  of  Great  Britain,'*  says  Sir  John  Bofoughs,  **  doe  jklil  such  a  i 
sea  harvest  of  gain  and  benefit  to  all  those  that  with  diligence  doe  bboor  in  the  i 
no  time  or  season  of  the  yeare  passeth  away  without  some  apparent  meanes  of  profitable  em- 
ployment, especially  to  such  as  apply  themselves  to  fishing ;  which,  firom  the  heyinning  of 
the  year  unto  the  latter  end,  continue! h  upon  some  part  or  other  upon  our  coaates ;  and 
these  in  such  infinite  shoales  and  multitudes  of  fishes  are  ofiered  to  ihe  taken,  as  may  juallj 
move  admiration,  not  only  to  strangers,  but  to  those  that  daily  are  employed  amongit  them.'* 
*  That  this  harvest,''  says  Mr.  Barrow,  "  ripe  for  gathering  at  all  seasons  of  the  year — with- 
out the  labour  of  tillage,  without  expense  of  seed  or  manure,  without  the  payment  ot  rent  or 
taxes — is  inexhaustible,  the  extraordinary  fecundity  of  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  fish  wooU 
alone  afibrd  abundant  prool  To  enumerate  the  thousands  and  even  millions  of  eggs,  which 
are  impregnated  in  the  herring,  the  cod,  the  ling,  and  indeed  in  almost  the  whole  of  the  escu- 
lent fish,  would  give  but  an  Inadequate  idea  of  the  prodigious  multitudes  in  which  tbef 
flock  to  our  shores ;  the  shoals  themselves  must  be  seen,  in  order  to  convey  to  the  mind 
any  just  notion  of  their  aggregate  mass."  (For  an  account  of  the  shoals  of  herrings  aee 
Hxantxo.) 

But,  notwithstanding  these  statements,  there  has  been,  for  these  some  yejrs  past,  a  grow- 
ing complaint  of  a  scarcity  of  such  fish  as  breed  in  the  Channel ;  and  it  is  affirmed,  in  thff 
report  of  tiie  Commons'  committee  of  1833,  on  the  Channel  fisheries,  that  the  £Kt  of  sacl& 
scarcity  existing  has  been  completely  established.  The  committee  ascribe  it  to  vaiioaa 
causes,  but  principally  to  the  destruction  of  the  s^wn  or  broud  of  fiMh,  by  fishing  with 
trawl  or  drag  ncu  with  small  meshes,  near  the  shore,  during  tlie  breeding  season;  a  prsc- 
tice  prohibited  by  several  statutes,  which  seem,  however,  to  have  fallen  into  disuse.  The 
committee  represent  the  fishermen  as  being  generally  in  a  very  depressed  states  and  that  the 
business  is,  for  the  most  part,  very  unprofitable.  We  believe  that  this  is  the  fact ;  but  wo 
do  not  know  any  period  when  the  sdine  might  oot  have  been  said  with  quite  as  much  truth 
as  at  present  Smith  has  remarked,  that  from  the  age  of  Theocritus  downwards,  fishermen 
have  been  proverbially  poor — (  Wealth  of  Nations^  vol.  L  p.  167.)  ;  and  a  library  migtu  be 
filled  with  the  acts,  reports,  plans,  tracts,  dtc  that  have  been  printed  in  this  country  during 
the  last  2  centuries,  containing  regulations,  schemes,  suggestions,  &c  fi>r  the  improvemeoC 
of  fisheries  and  fishermen.  Bui  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  not  one  of  these  well  meant 
endeavours,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  expense  incurred  in  carrying  some  of  them  v^fo 
efiect,  has  been  productive  of  any  material  advantage ;  and  we  see  no  reason  to  think  thai 
the  suggeiitions  oi  the  late  committee,  supposing  they  were  to  be  acted  upon,  would  havn 
any  better  success. 

The  injury  done  to  the  breeding  grounds  might,  perhaps,  be  obviated ;  but  besides  this, 
the  committee  lay  much  stress  on  tiie  encroachments  of  the  French  and  other  foreign  fisheii- 
men,  and  on  the  licence  given  to  import  foreign-caught  turbot,  &c.  duty  fiee !  We  confesi, 
it  appears  to  us  quite  visionary  to  suppose  that  tliese  circumstances  can  have  much  ^nfio- 
ence.  Our  fishermen,  living  upon  the  very  shores  o(  the  bsys  to  which  the  French  are  said 
to  resort,  have  advantages  on  their  side  sufficient,  surely,  to  insure  them  a  superiority,  with- 
out the  forcible  expulsion,  supposing  diat  could  be  accomplished,  of  their  foreign  competi- 
tors. A  man  who  does  not  succeed  in  a  business  cairied  on.  at  his  own  door  so  well  as  one 
who  resides  100  miles  ofi^  must  look  for  the  cause  in  his  want  of  skill  or  industiy ;  and 
should  seek  rather  to  improve  him.icirthan  to  discard  his  rivaL  The  proposition  fi>r  exclud- 
ing turbot,  &c.  of  foreign  catch,  is  one  that  ougiit  not  to  be  listened  to  for  a  single  moment. 
Such  exclusion  could  not  be  of  the  slightest  advantage  to  the  British  fishermen,  unless  it 
occasioned  a  rise  in  the  price  of  the  fish ;  and  we  need  not  say,  that  if  the  legislature  be  to 
interfere  at  all  in  the  matter,  its  interference  ought  to  have  for  its  object  the  lowering,  and 
not  the  raising  of  the  prices. 

All  that  it  is  possible  to  do  for  the  fishery,  by  relieving  it  from  tithes  and  other  bnrdeni^ 
and  fiicilitaiing  the  disposal  of  the  fish  in  the  markets  of  this  and  other  counuies,  ought  to 
be  done :  but  except  in  so  far  as  its  interests  may  be  promoted  in  this  way,  and,  perhaps, 
by  some  new  regulations  for  preserving  the  brood,  we  do  not  see  what  more  is  to  be  done  by 
legislative  interference.  It  will  be  seen  in  our  articles  on  the  lierring  and  whale  fisheries, 
that  the  bounty  system  was  attended  with  vast  expense,  without  leading  to  any  useful 
«:esult 

Except  in  London  and  a  few  sea-port  towns,  the  consumption  of  fish  in  England  is  not 

^  great.    The  price  in  the  metropolis,  though  it  has  been  a  good  deal  reduced  of  late  yean^ 

is  still  very  high.    This  has  been  pretty  generally  believed  to  be  in  no  amall  degree  owing 

to  the  salesnten  of  Billingsgate  market  being  able,  in  a  great  measure,  to  regulate  both  tha 

wipply  of  the  article  and  its  price.    The  late  committee,  however,  declare,  tlut  though  thef 
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ha^  not  minotely  examined  Ae  subject,  it  docs  not  appear  that  anj  fanproper  monopoly 
or  injurious  regulations  subsist  either  m  the  mode  of  supplying  the  market,  or  in  the  sale 
of  the  fish.  Had  any  such  existed,  the  recent  establishment  of  the  Hungerford  market 
would  have  tended  materially  to  counteract  their  influence. 

Mr.  Barrow,  in  a  valuable  article  on  the  fisheries,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  J  ^ 
Briianniea,  has  estimated  the  value  of  the  entire  annual  produce  of  the  foreign  and  < 
tie  fisheries  of  Great  Britain  at  8,dOO,OOOiL  But  it  is  admitted  by  every  one  who  knows 
any  thing  of  the  subject,  that  this  estimate  is  very  greatly  exaggerated.  We  doubt  much, 
whether  the  entise  value  of  the  fisheries  can  be  reckoned  so  high  as  3^00,000/. 

Regulations  us  to  rmportation.—TTCsh  fish,  Britbh  taken,  and  imported  in  BrUf»h  ships ;  and  fresh 
turlmts  and  lobsters,  however  taken  or  Imported ;  may  be  landed  In  the  United  Kingdom  without  re- 
port, entry,  or  warrant.— (3  k.  4  JfW.  4.  c.  53.  $  3.) 

Fresh  fish  of  every  kind.uf  British  inking,  and  imported  in  British  ships ;  and  firesh  lobsters  and  tur- 
bots,  hnivevef  taken,  nr  iu  whatever  ships  imported  ;  and  cured  fish  of  every  kind,  of  British  taking 
and  curintr,  imported  in  British  ships  ;  shall  be  imported /ree  of  all  duties^  and  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
be  Included  In  any  cbargn  of  duty  imposed  by  anv  act  hereafter  to  be. made  nn  the  importation  of 
foods  ginerally ;  provided  liiat  before  any  euretl  JUa  shall  be  entered  free  of  duly,  as  being  of  such 
Caking  and  euringitbe  master  of  the  ship  importing  the  same  ithall  make  and  subscribe  a  declaration 
before  the  collctior  nr  rotnptroller,  thut  such  fish  was  actually  caught,  taken  in  British  ships,  and 
cured,  whoHy  by  hia  Majesty's  sutd^cts- — ?  44. 

Fish  of  foreign  taking  or  curing,  or  in  foreign  vessels,  except  tnrbots  and  lobsters,  stockfish,  live 
eels,  anchovies,  sturgeon,  botargo,  and  caviare,  prohibited  to  be  imported  on  pain  of  forfeiture.— $  58. 

[The  following  table  exhibits  tho  amount  of  dried  and  pickled  fish  exported  from  the 
United  States,  from  1803  to  1837  inclusive. 


Y«an. 

nriedFUh. 

Pickled  FMk 

)     T-n. 

Dried  Fi«h. 

Piekiidr»lL 

1603 

#1,620,000 

#560,000 

1821 

#758,778 

#364,813 

1804 

3,400,000 

610.000 

1833 

666,730 

849,108 

1805 

3,058,0(*0 

a48,00O 

1833 

734,034 

370,777 

1806 

3,150,000 

366,000 

1834 

873,685 

263,019 

1807 

1,896,000 

303,000 

1825 

850,356 

348,417 

1808^ 

633,000 

96,000 

1836 

663,743 

257,180 

1809 

1,133,000 

383,000 

1837 

747,171 

340.370 

1810 

913,000 

311,000 

1828 

819,936 

W6,737 

1811 

757,000 

305,000 

1839 

747,541 

220,527 

1813 

593,000 

146,000 

1830 

550.690 

325,987 

1813 

210,000 

61,000 

lan 

635,393 

804,441 

1814 

138,000 

50,000 

1833 

749,900 
713,317 

806,813 

1815 

491,000 

318,000 

18S3 

«n,978 

1816 

935,000 

831,000 

1834 

630,384 

333,390 

1817 

1,003,000 

835,000 

1885 

783,895 

234.620 

1818 

1,031,000 

317,000 

1836 

746.464 

831,426 

1819 

1,053,000 

409,000 

1837 

568,506 

181,333 

1830 

960,000 

538,000 

Jim.  Ed.} 

(FLAG.  Any  of  her  Maje8ty*a  aubjocts  hoisting  the  Union  jaclL  in  their  vessels,  or  any 
pendants,  &c.  usually  worn  in  her  Majesty's  ships,  or  any  flag,  jack,  pendant,  or  colours 
whatever  in  imitation  of  or  resembling  those  of  her  Majesty,  or  any  ensign  or  colours  what- 
ever other  than  those  prescribed  by  proclamation,  1st  of  Januaiy,  1801,  shall  forfeit  for 
every  snch  offt'nce  not  more  than  500i.  (sie  in  orig.)  —  (4  A:  5  Will.  4.  c.  1 3.  §  11.) — Sup  A 
FLAX  (Ger.  Fhcha ,-  Du.  Vltuch  /  Fr.  Lin ;  It  and  8p.  Lino  .•  Rua.  Lcn,  Lon  s  Pol. 
Len  s  Lat.  Linum),  an  important  plant  {Linum  \mtatimmum)  that  has  been  cultivated 
from  the  earliest  ages  in  Great  Britain  and  many  other  countries ;  its  fibres  being  manufac- 
tured into  thread,  and  its  seed  crushed  fur  oil.  Generally,  however,  we  bave  been  in  the 
habit  of  importing  a  large  portion  of  our  supplies.  The  premium  giver,  by  the  legi^dature  to 
force  the  cultivation  of  flax,  have  had  very  httle  eflect;  the  fact  being,  as  Mr.  Loudon  has 
stated,  that  its  culture  is  found  to  be,  on  the  whole,  less  profitable  than  that  of  com.  When 
allowed  to  ripen  its  seed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  severe  crops. 

The  principal  sorts  of  flax  imported  into  this  country  are,  Petersburgh,  Narva,  Kiga,  Kevel, 
Pernau,  Licbau,  Memel,  Oberland,  and  Dutch  flax.  The  Petersburgh  and  Narva  flax  are 
nearly  of  tbe  same  quality,  the  latter  being  but  little  inferior  to  the  former.  Both  sorts  come 
to  us  in  bundles  of  12,  9,  and  6  heads.  The  Riga  flax  seems  to  deserve  the  preference  of 
any  imported  from  the  Baltic.  It  is  the  growth  of  the  provinces  i>f  Marienburg,  Druania, 
Thiesenhausen,  and  Lithuania. 

The  best  Msrh'nbnrg  ii  called  •imply  Marienburg  (M),  or  Marfenbnrfr  clenn ;  the  second  quality, 
cm  (GM);  and  the  third,  rwfen  drsgband  (.VLD) :  of  tbe  three  otlier  provincen,  the  first  quality  bears 
tbe  name  of  raAirzer;— r»  Druania  rakitier  tDR),  Thieeenhaugen  rakitier  (TR),  and  LUhuaaia  rakitzer 
(LR).  The  cut  tlax  of  these  three  provincet)  is  the  second  quality  :  and  to  the  third  quality  belong  the 
kad4itulf  and  badtttub  cut  (B  and  BO);  the  paUmoaUr  (PN) ;  and  hap  thrts  band  (HD).  Badaiub  and 
paternoster  arc  the  refuse  of  the  rakifier  Haz,  and  the  three  band  ayain  the  refuse  of  the  former  sorts, 
and  conxequently  very  ordinary.  The  Revel  and  Pernau  consists  of  Murienburg,  c«c,  risten,  hafs 
U\ee  band^  and  three  band.  Tbe  Liebau  and  Memel  growths  are  distinfiiishcd  by  the  denomination  of 
frnr  and  three  band.  These  two  sorts,  as  well  as  the  Oberland  flax,  come  Arom  Konigtberg,  Elbinf, 
4te.,  and  are  little  esteemed  iu  the  British  oiurkeis. 

Flanders  or  Oatch  flax  la  wcU-dressed,  and  of  tbe  finest  quality. 
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682    flaj:-seed,  flotsam,  jetsam,  and  lagan. 

FlaT  la  extensirely  cultivated  in  Egypt  Of  late  yean,  aome  of  the  Ititian  ports  wlndi 
usal  to  be  supplied  from  Russia,  have  been  fully  supplied  on  lower  terms  from  Alexandria. 

The  Phormittm  tenax,  or  New  Zealand  flax,  is  Miid  to  exceed  every  other  species  m 
strength  of  fibre  and  whilcness ;  qualities  which  (if  it  really  possess  them  in  the  de||[ree 
stated)  roost  make  it  peculiarly  well-fitted  for  being  made  into  can^'aas  and  cordage.  It  has 
1>een  obtained  within  these  few  years  at  secnnd  band  from  Syihiey  and  Van  Diemeo's 
Land;  the  imports  from  them  having  amounted,  in  1831,  to  15,725  cwL  Attempts  are 
now  making,  but  with  what  success  remains  to  be  seen,  to  raise  it  in  this  country. 

When  flax  is  brought  to  the  principal,  Russian  ports  whence  it  li  shipped,  it  is  classified 
according  to  its  qualities,  and  made  up  in  bundles  by  sworn  inspectors  (J/racken)  appointed 
by  government,  for  the  assortment  of  that  and  all  other  merchandise.  These  functionaries 
arc  said  to  perform  their  task  with  laudable  impartiality  and  exactness.  A  ticket  is  attached 
to  every  bundle  of  assorted  flax,  containing  the  names  of  the  inspector  and  owner,  the  sort 
of  flax,  and  the  period  when  it  was  selected  or  inspected. — (See  Hzmp.)  Good  flax  should 
be  of  a  fine  bright  colour,  well  separated  from  the  tow,  codilla,  or  coarser  portion  of  the 
plant ;  and  of  a  long,  fine,  and  strung  fibre.  In  purchasing  flax,  it  Is  usual  to  employ  agents 
wholly  devoted  to  this  peculiar  business. 

Of  936,41 1  cwt.  of  flax  and  tow  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  1831,  623,256  cwt.were 
brought  from  Russia;  128,231  cwt  from  the  Netherlands;  101,729  cwt  from  Prussia; 
55,324  cwt  from  France;  1,415  cwt  from  Italy ;  15,275  cwt  from  New  South  Wales,  &c 
Almost  the  whole  of  this  quantity  was  retained  for  home  consumption.  The  duty  was  re- 
cently reduced,  and  is  now  only  1(2.  a  cwt 

Flax,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Europe,  not  to  be  imported  for  home  consumption,  except  in 
Dritinh  sliip^,  or  in  ships  of  the  country  of  which  it  is  the  produce,  or  of  the  country  from  which  it  k 
imported,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  (roods  and  lOOZ.  by  the  master  of  the  ship*— (S  Sc  A  IVUL  4.  c.  M.) 

We  subjoin  an  account  of  the  charges  on  the  importation  of  the  diflereni  soru  of  flax  from  Peters- 
burgh  and  Riga. 


Clurgn  at  Pctenbar{h  on  13  He»d  Fltx,  per  Ion. 
Circa,  16  bobbioi  =  SS  pood*  »  I  tM. 

I)nfy,  MO  CTO.  per  bercoTilx        •  •  .  •     34      2 

Cjuarantiiw  «lu'y,  I  per  cent  •  •  •  -        0    34 

AdilttiQittl  tiuiy,  10  p«r  oenC        •  •  •  •       S    40 


A.  37  78 

CtiRtoin-boiBp  fhiTTM,  4  per  cent           •           •          •  I  61 

Receirinc  uxl  weiicliinr.  40  cop.  per  boblllB        •           •  6  40 

nrarking^  >  ronb.  f>«T  l)frcovjix     •           -           •           -  6  80 

Biihiiqr,  75e.ip.  ]VT<Ii!io  •          •          ...           •  4  72 
] jchtence  vA  *t!enJ.uio«  to  Ciomtadt,  8  ftHib.  per  60 

p^i       .                     .          -           •          .          -  8  40 

M»U 8  0 

Ztrokenfe,  00  oopb  per  too                      •                     •  U  00 


Cbufa  here,  per  ton,  XaWvg  Ibe  priee  at  4SL 

L.    »,    4, 
InrariHiea,  ISi .  W.  per  ceat.  aad  polkfy,  doriag  the  noi- 

iDer,rTb«elri>lu                     .           •                      -    0  S   t 

SotiD'ldurs 0  &    • 

FraieM,ia753a.6rf.pcrtoDiaftiU                      .          .    t  IS    6 

Cu«ioiM 0  19 

lAD'tiiK  chaneet 1  II    0 

Di«roual,33-4pcrreBt(lidagenUat9noBtb^er«dir)    I  13   S 

Brokerage,  1-2  per  cbbL 0  4    f 

I.  5  IS    S 

LiMibjtare,2|icrceBt                     •    0  18    S 


!.«    IS    8 


9  Hn<*  Flax. 
98  bniiMM  ^  C3  ponda  ^  1  loik  Adv  ^9* 

Fixed  channa  at  Fe'enburvfa  aiuouut  to      •  •   IS   iS 

Tfae  oilier  cbarira  name  ai  on  II  head  :  (he  charjts  of  iR>> 
ran  o<ar  be  called  the  ame  aa  od  12  head  alio,  Mx  dif 
icreiiee  (mn^  only  ob  the  vahie ;  whi'^h  makei  the  ir 
auraiicT,  d.imant,  and  brokerage,  of  leat  aiuoont.  Tbe 
increaae  of  fixed  rharm  at  rctcrtborgh  u  owing  to  the 
Uncer  niuutier  of  bobbins  >n  the  ion. 
6  WtaA  FUa. 
47  bobbina  «  63  puodi »  i  «0D.  Sru.' 

Fixpd  pharuet,  per  'no  -  •  •  .81 


Fixed  thtrgn  •    JL  73    O 

BmkerK^  '-2  p^r  cent. 
Cnniinlasioo  aiid  (itra  cbargte,  3  per  eeat 
Slainpt  1-4  per  cent.  1 1  4  «<»  ,mmt 

Brrkenjte  'm  bill.,  M  per  cent.  { '"  P*  •*"' 
are  cbar|e*  viryiiig  accorditg  to  tbe  prioca  paid. 

Ri«i  flax  ia  bought  at  to  mncb  per  ibipponDd.    >  1-6  ahippoiuid 

»>«">•  47bobbinB«e3puodisl«0D.             Sn>t.tnp. 

The  rbantea  of  imporUtion  are  the  HLine,  or  nearly  mi,  aa  on  Fe-  Fixrd  rtnTfet,  per  'no                                                      •   81    M 

tenbor^b  tixs.  I  Otlier  cbaryes  vtit  ntpn. 

FLAX-SEED,  on  LINSEED  (Fr.  Lin,  Grainc  dt  Lin;  Ger.  Liensaaf ;  Du.  Lyn- 
Tnad ;  It  Lithseme ;  Sp.  Linaza ;  Port  Linhaca. ;  Pol.  Siemie,  Iniane  ,•  Rus.  Semja  &?- 
Janne  ;  Lat.  Lini  s^neti),  the  seed  of  flax.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  oil,  which  it  jields 
hy  expression ;  and  is  cultivated  either  that  it  may  be  used  in  sowing,  or  sent  to  the  crush- 
ing mills  to  he  converted  into  oil. 

As  the  •quality  of  the  crop  depends  much  on  the  seed  employed,  a  good  deal  of  care  is 
requisite  in  selecting  the  best  Generally  speaking,  it  should  be  chosen  of  a  bright,  brown- 
ish colour,  oily  to  the  fool,  heavy,  and  qtiite  fresh.  Dutch  seed  is  in  the  highest  estimation 
for  sowinp;  it  not  only  ripens  sooner  than  any  other  that  is  imported,  but  produces  larger 
crops,  nnti  of  the  quality  that  best  suits  our  principal  manufactures.  American  seed  pro- 
duces fine  flax,  hut  the  proceed  is  not  so  large  as  from  Dutch  seed.  British  flax-seed  is 
sometimes  used  instead  of  Dutch ;  but  the  risk  of  the  crop  misgiving  is  so  much  greater, 
•*  that  those  only  who  are  ignorant  of  the  consequences,  or  who  are  c<impcllcd  from  necessity, 
arc  chargeable  with  this  act  of  ill-judged  parsimony." — {Louden* 8  Enty,  of  AgricuUwt,) 
Crushing  seed  is  principally  im|x>rtcd  from  Rui^sia,  but  considerable  quantities  are  also 
brought  from  Italy  and  Egypt.  Of  2,759,103  bushels  of  linseed  imported  in  1831,  2,210,709 
were  brought  from  Russia,"  172  099  from  Prussia,  106.294  from  the  United  States,  105,446 
from  Italy,  9S,847  from  Egypt,  63,738  from  tlie  Netherlands,  &c.  The  duty  is  U,  a 
qutirter;  and  the  price,  in  December,  1833,  varied  from  45.9.  to  54j.  a  quarter, 

FLOTSAM,  JETSAM,  Azcn  LAGAN.  In  order  to  constitute  a  legal  wreck,  the  goods 
must  come  to  land.  If  they  continue  at  sea,  tlic  law  distinguishes  ihem  hy  the  foregoing 
unciiuth  and  barbarous  appellations :  flotsam  is  wlien  goods  continue  floating  on  the  surface 
oi'  tlte  waves;  jeliom  is  when  they  are  sunk  u^der  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  lagan  is 
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wlwn  tliey  are  rank,  but  tied  to  a  cork  or  buoy  to  be  found  again.  —  (Blacksfone,  book  L  c 
8.)  I^oi«ign  liquors,  brought  or  coming  into  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  aa  derelict,  flotsam, 
dec.,  are  to  pay  the  same  duties  and  receive  the  same  drawbacJcs  as  similar  liquore  regularly 
imported. 

FLOIJR  (Ijer.  Felne^  tnehl,  SemTnelmchi;  Du.  Bloem ,-  Fkur  defarine  fit  Fiore; 
Sp.  Flm)f  the  meal  of  wheat  corn,  finely  ground  and  siflrd.  There  are  three  qualities  of 
flour,  denominated  ^rs/,  seeonda,  and  ihirds,  of  which,  the  first  is  the  purest. —  (See  Coax 
Laws  iNn  Coax  Trade.) 

[For  the  first  table  which  follows,  with  the  accompanying  remarks,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Hazard's  valuable  journal,  entitled  *♦  United  States  Commercial  and  Statistical  Reirister,^^ 
See  the  number  of  October  9th,  1839.  The  second  table  is  taken  from  the  Philadelphia 
Commercial  LUi  of  March  9th,  1839. 

Exports  of  Flour  and  Wheat  from  1790  to  1838. 


7«m 

MpOrlttL 

price  nf 
wheat  in 

Iii«p«tif»n  of 
flour  at  ditremit 

Bamls  of  flour 
ex|x>rtDd. 

AvenKe 

pnc«  of 

flour  each 

year  at  Phi- 

Udeljibia. 

Value  of  floor 

exptrtel  at  ate- 

r^sBF-ii  win 

Pbilaielphio. 

Quantity  of  flour 
8hipp»-cl  to  Eng- 
UiidVBamal 

Fxportiof 
flotir  frtMn 

Cioadft. 

Barrel*. 

1790 

IJSM^B 

53.  a 

251,107 

721,0-23 

•6  66 

1791 

1,018,339 

47.  2 

321,578 

619,681 

622 

3,2,14,735 

. 

17W 

853,79t) 

41.  9 

439,074 

824,461 

5  26 

4,328,436 

. 

1793 

1,*50,575 

47.10 

422,075 

1,074,639 

6  90 

6,310,370 

. 

10,900 

1791 

698.797 

50.  6 

300,751 

816,010 

•    6  &0 

5,837,469 

- 

13,700 

1795 

141,273 

72.11 

227,171 

687,369 

10  60 

7.2^6,111 

. 

18,000 

1796 

.11,236  V 

76.  3 

196,955 

725,194 

12  50 

0,064,955 

. 

4,300 

1797 

15,r,55 

62.  2 

13%062 

516,(133 

8  91 

4,591,290 

- 

14,000 

1798 

15,021 

60.  4 

100,475 

667,558 

8  20 

4,0.53,975 

. 

9,500 

1799 

10,056 

66.11 

- 

519.205 

9  66 

5,016,099 

. 

,14,400 

1800 

26,853 

no.  3 

S25,818 

663,053 

0  86 

6,489,092 

172,815 

20,000 

1801 

239,929 

115.11 

342,605 

1,102,444 

Id  40 

11,405,417 

479,720 

38,000 

1P02 

280,281 

67.  9 

426,012 

1,156,218 

6  90 

7,978,111 

308,744 

28,200 

1803 

686,415 

57.  1 

325,955 

1,311,853 

6  73 

8,82S,771 

20.1,127 

15,432 

1804 

127,024 

60.  5 

391,961 

810,008 

8  23 

6,eC6.305 

7,140 

14,067 

1805 

18,0-11 

87.  1 

459,372 

777,513 

9  70 

7,541,876 

86,752 

18.590 

180« 

8flJ31 

76.  9 

474,521 

762,724 

7  30 

5,713,^85 
8(;961,202 

127,619 

10,997 

1S07 

776.814 

73.  1 

709,559 

1,219,819 

7  17 

823,968 

20,442 

1808 

87,330 

78.11 

406,411 

263,813 

6  69 

1.601.095 

2,922 

42,462 

i>n9 

393,889 

91.  5 

691,975 

W6,247 

6  91 

5,817,516 

1.50,741 

19,476 

isio 

32.>,P24 

103.  3 

527,267 

799,131 

937 

7,481,298 

iD2.136 

12,519 

1811 

216,833 

92.  5 

767,501 

1,415,012 

9  95 

14,377,»69 

.18,183 

10,310 

1-^12 

63.832 

122.  8 

l,2|!i,697 

1,443.492 

9  83 

14,189,526 

28,429 

37,025 

1813 

288,533 

106.  0 

1,2'20,832 

1,260,942 

892 

11,217,602 

• 

517 

Ibll 

. 

72.  1 

708,418 

193,274 

8  60 

1,602,156 

. 

1,217 

1S15 

17,634 

63.  8 

1,116,011 

8li2,739 

8  71 

7,61 1,456 

104,885 

1,920 

ISlrt 

^2.32 1 

76.  2 

1,121,461 

729,053 

9  78 

7,130,138 

6,573 

1,136 

1817 

w>^(n 

91.  0 

1.3.36,7f« 

1,479,198 

11  69 

17,291,824 

706,601 

Sb,017 

1818 

19t5,»-08 

83.8 

l,20.'i,I05 

1,157,697 

996 

11,5.10,662 

389,530 

30,.543 

1819 

82,065 

72.  3 

1,407,791 

750,('-60 

7  11 

6,337,  lt« 

61,847 

12,085 

1820 

22,137 

65.10 

1,877,109 

1,177,036 

4  72 

6,.'355,609 

171,772 

4.'i,369 

lh'2l 

23.821 

64.  5 

1.707.3.')0 

1,0.^119 

4  78 

6,918,248 

94,541 

2C.636 

ib22 

4,418 

43.  3 

1,59'.J,976 

8i7,y65 

6  58 

6,417,351 

12,096 

47,^i47 

1823 

4.272 

61.  9 

1,557,721 

7S6.702 

6  82 

6,160,708 

4.252 

46,250 

m^t 

80,373 

62.  0 

1,714,^00 

996,792 

5  62 

6,001,971 

70,873 

41,901 

182') 

17,91M) 

66.  6 

1,^^*^2,611 

813,906 

6  10 

4,150,920 

27,272 

40,003 

1H28 

45.l(:6 

.'>6.1 1 

2,031, .565 

857,h20 

4  65 

3,9S8,8ti8 

18,355 

33.610 

1827 

22.1S2 

fA.  9 

2,088,469 

86?>,196 

623 

4,542.234 

63,129 

54.023 

ina^ 

8,906 

60.  5 

2,*206,078 

8P0>09 

6  60 

4,820,530 

23.258 

35.720 

1829 

4,007 

66.  S 

2,220,219 

837,r>85 

6  33 

6,300,617 

221,176 

11,783 

1^30 

45,289 

61.  3 

2.851.J<76 

1,227,431 

4  83 

6,«tl-i,500 

326,182 

71,749 

1831 

4OS.U10 

66.4 

3,058,393 

1,806,529 

6  67 

10.24.1,619 

879,4.10 

1832 

8<,304 

58.  8 

2,615.0-.0 

661,919 

6  72 

4,917,337 

»5.a'i8 

31,419 

1S33 

32,:2I 

62.il 

2,815,600 

955,768 

6  63 

6,.180,974 

2"2,?.07 

51,435 

18^ 

S0.P18 

46.  5 

2.9ir),814 

8.^'i,352 

6  17 

4,318,770 

19,6S7 

26,813 

1835 

47.702 

39.  4 

2,850,448 

779,3*.)6 

688 

4,582,818 

6,.176 

16,976 

1.S36 

2,0rt2 

4fi.  6 

2.512,416 

5O.'),40O 

7  99 

4,0.i-.l  16 

161 

1837 

17„^03 

55.11 

2,065,793 

31^719 

.9  37 

2,9->6,397 

I8;i8 

C,29l 

63.  4 

2,516,079 

44.^,161 

7  79 

3,491,174 

8,295 

"  The  preceding  table  exhibits  a  general  view  of  the  flour  and  wheat  trade  of  the  United 
Btatcd,  for  forty-nine  years.  The  first  column  shows  the  exports  of  wheat,  which  in  1790 
amounted  to  1,124,458  bushels,  and  in  1838  to  only  6,291  hushela.  The  following  state- 
ment shows  the  same  divided  into  periods  of  ten  years,  and  their  annual  average. 

Binhela.  BiHhrln  pt  ann. 

1790  to  1799 6,359,190  -       -        -   .M.'>.919 

1800  to  1809 2,723,.160  -        -        -   272,336 

181010  1819    -        -        -        -  -        -        .    1,310,359  -        -        -    131.035 

l?j'20  to  1829 175,273  -        «        -     17,637 

1830  lo  1838 685,290  ...     76,143 

Total  bushels,  10,383,471 
Being  a  yeaiiy  average  of  209^^6  buahela^ 
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The  second  column  exhibits  the  annual  average  price  of  wheat  in  England  w  pubUibed 
in  the  London  Gazette,  and  the  following  statement  shows  the  average  of  each  peiiod  of  leB 
yean  from  1770  to  1838. 

1770  to  1T79 45.  6 

1780  to  178»  n. 45.  9 

1790  10  1799 65.11 

1800  to  1809 *.   -   ^ m,% 

1810  to  1819  - 88.  8 

1820  to  1829 58.  5 

1830  to  1838  .   -   -   -   -   ^   .   -   -   -   -   -   -  55.  1 

Making  the  annual  average  price  6U,  BtL 

In  the  third  column  is  the  inspection  of  flour  in  the  difierent  places  in  the  United  9tateS| 
as  far  as  it  can  be  obtained. 

From  1790  to  1793  inclusive  is  for  Philadelphia  only ;  this  vvas  obtained  from  the  books 
of  the  inspector  for  that  period^ 

From  1800  the  amount  of  inspection  is  taken  from  the  tables  originally  formed,  with  great 
labour,  by  a  gentleman  long  engaged  m  the  flour  business,  and  published  first  in  tbe  Fhila^ 
delphia  Price  Current,  and  continued  to  the  later  dates  in  the  Commercial  List.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  complete  returns  from  the  whole  United  States  could  not  be  obtained,  and  in 
some  instances  these  are  efitimates^-so  that  they  can  only  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  amount  From  1800  to  181 1,  we  have  no  account  of  the  inspections  in  Philadelphia  or 
New  York.  From  1800  to  1803,  we  have  only  those  in  Baltimore,  to  which,  from  1803  to 
181 1,  the  inspections  in  Alexandria  are  added.  1812  shows  the  inspections  in  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  Alexandria.  From  1813  to  1818  inclusive,  we  have  the  inspections  of  Phil- 
adelphia, New  York,  Baltimore  and  Alexandria.  In  the  next  year  (1819),  are  added  Rich*. 
mond  and  Petersburg — and  to  these,  in  the  next  two  years,  Fredericksburg.  From  1823 
to  1829  inclusive,  are  embraced  the  inspections  at  New  Orleans,  to  which  in  1830  to  1836 
inclusive,  Falmouth  is  added*  In  1837,  Fahnouth  is  deficient,  as  are  Fredericksburg  and 
Falmouth  in  1838. 

The  exports  of  flour  from  the  United  States  in  each  of  the  forty-nine  years,  are  shown  in 
the  next  column — which  we  have  divided  into  periods  of  ten  yearsi  as  fi>Uow8 : 

Bsireli.  Per  aan. 

1790  to  1799    -       -       - 7,1W,43fl  -     '  -       -  710,443 

1800  to  1809 8,95:<,7ai  .        -        -  895,372 

1810  to  1810 10,190,49)  .        .        1,012,019 

1820  to  1829 -        .    9,a'S2,930  ...  905,293 

1830  to  1838 7,741,678  ...  860,180 

43,973,263 
Annual  average  of  the  whole  period  877,000  barrels* 

Tbe  average  prices  of  flour  are  given  each  year  for  Philadelphia,  in  the  next  oolunm,  as 
published  a  few  years  since  in  the  Price  Current.  The  following  shows  the  averages  of 
periods  of  ten  years. 

FhiWdphk. 

1790  to  1799 #7  87 

1800  to  1809 -        -789 

1810  to  1819 - 939 

18?0tol829 5  54 

1830  in  1838 -       - 645 

In  the  next  column  is  shown  the  amount  of  the  Exports  of  flour  each  year  calculated  at 
the  average  Philadelphia  prices. 

Then  follow  the  quantities  of  flour  exported  to  £h>gland  from  1800  to  1838,  being  in  the 
former  172,815  barrels,  and  the  latter  8295.  The  laigest  quantity  ever  sent  there  af^iean 
to  have  been  in  1831,  viz.,  879,430  barrels.    In  1837,  none  was  sent  there. 

In  the  last  four  years  large  importations  of  wheat  and  flour  took  place. 

If'Ual.  FIcnr. 

Rwheli.                                  Dollcra.  C«t.  Dollm. 

183^1    .        -       -    238,769    -        .        -    19e,M7  -        -        -  39,397  -        -        .    69,976 

18:W    -        -        .    683,808    ...    493,159  ...  21,269  -        -        *    62,341 

18.^7    -        .          8,921,259    -        -         4,154  329  -        -        -  30,709  ...  122.651 

1838    .*        .    894,536    .       .       i,    696,560  -       .       -  12,731  ...    44,173 

In  the  last  column  are  given  the  exportations  of  flour  from  Canada,  as  published  in  the 
Montreal  Gazette,  from  1793  to  1830,  tbe  remaining  years  are  firom  other  Britiah  documentiL 

During  the  period  embraced  in  the  preceding  tables,  there  haa  been  a  sucocBsion  of 
important  political  and  commercial  changes,  calculated  to  affect  the  prices  of  thove  mort 
essential  articles  of  subsistence.  We  notice  a  few  of  them  derived  from  the  taUea  heretofore 
published,  and  other  sources. 

1790,  '91,  '92.    Peace ;  and  AivoureMe  seasons  in  England. 

1793.    War  with  France  commenced  Ut  February,  1799 ;  favourable  e^ason. 

1794  to  1801.    War  with  Frmnce. 

1794  to  1795.    Deficient  crops 
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1797.  Buipenaion  of  ipecie  paynientf  by  Bank  of  England. 

1798.  Seaaons  less  unravourable. 

1790  and  1800,    Bad  saaaona,  crop  abort  one  fourtb  in  1709,  and  a  acarclty  of  bread  corn  In  1800. 

1801.    Good  crop,  followed  by  peace  in  1608. 

1803  and  1803.    Good  aeasona,  average  crope ;  war  recommenced  May  1603. 

1604  and  1805.  Scarcity  in  Spain ;  deficient  crop  in  England  in  1804;  average  cropa  in  1805,  %  and 
'7 }  1603  to  1815;  aecond  war  with  France. 

1806.    Partially  deficient  cropa ;  act  of  Parliament  restricting  neutral  trade. 

]8n6s  1809.    Embargo  ii»  U.  8.  June  6 ;  peace  with  Spain  ;  great  deficiency  in  England. 

1810.    Oond  crppa  in  England;  1611  deflciancy. 

1818 and  1813.  War  between  America  and  England;  favourable  cropa  in  England,  but  currency 
depreciateri. 

1814.  War  between  England  and  America  ;  nearly  an  average  crop,  but  great  import,  and  decreaaa 
of  chargea  of  product.ion,<cnn8equent  on  peace ;  banka  in  the  United  Statea  suapend  specie  payments. 

1815.  Bonaparte  anrrendered  himself  to  the  Engiiab,  July  15;  peace  between  America  and  Eng- 
land ;  ftiM  average  crope  in  England. 

1810.  Banlc  of  England  partially  reanmea  apecie  paymenta ;  peace ;  great  and  general  deficiency 
of  cropa. 

1817, 1818.  Not  exceeding  an  average  crop;  the  porta  open  from  November  1618  to  February  1819, 
Waving  on  hand  1,000,000 quartera  of  wheat;  1817  banka  in  the  United  States  resumed  specie  pay- 
ments. 

1819.    Somewhat  below  an  average  crop. 

1890.    Bank  of  England  resumed  issuing  gold.    Exceeding  an  average  crop. 

1881,  '83.    Average  crops  ;  1833,  scarcity. 

1834.    An' average,  and  nearly  an  average  in  1835. 

1888  and  1837.    Average  crop. 

1838.    Scarcity ;  1889,  average  crop. 

1630.    Full  average  crop,  and  1831  nearly  an  average. 

1838,  '33  and  *34.    Above  an  average  crop,  and  1835  conslderablv  above. 

1836.  Above,  and  1837  below  an  average  ;  In  1835  a  revolution  in  Spain.  December  10, 1835,  great 
4re  in  New  York ;  war  between  Mexico  and  Texaa,  revolution  at  Lisbon. 

1836.  1837.    Crops  in  the  United  States  abort— importations  of  foreign  flour,  wheat,  and  potatoes. 

1837.  Great  commercial  enibarrassmenta  in  the  United  States;  suspension  of  specie  payments  1^ 
the  banka  of  New  York,  May  10;  by  othera  aoon  after;  extra  meeting  of  Ck>ngres8;  troublea  m 
Canada. 

1838.  Speeie  payment*  resnmed  In  the  United  States. 

'  Th«  following  statement  will  show  some  facts  respecting  the  eaiiy  exports  and  piioes  of 
Hour  and  wheat  in  Pennsylvania. 

Etforta  of  Wktat. 

TUOObttiMw  u        at.  «iL  •r47eeatfc 

S7,6«)     do.                        a    4  44  do. 

53,926     daw                       S   «  SS  da 

45,775     do.                       S3  70  do. 

66,745     do.                        4    0  63  do. 

96,870     dOb                         9  10  51  dOb 

99,012 
182,381 

Upon  compaTing  the  prec<^mg  statement  with  the  tables,  it  appears,  that  for  the  last  eight 
■  years,  the  exports  of  wheat  from  the  whole  United  States,  were  not  as  great  as  they  were 
from  Pennsylvania  alone  100  years  ago ;  nor  with  only  two  exceptions,  will  they  exceed,  in 
the  last  25  years,  the  exports  from  Pennsylvania  60  years  ago.  And  the  exports  of  floq| 
Car  the  last  3  years  from  the  United  States,  are  not  double  the  amount  of  exports  of  that 
article  from  Pennsylvania  60  years  ago;  while  the  average  prices  of  both  articles  have 
increased  probably  three  or  four  fold.  Upon  comparing  the  exports  of  flour  in  the  table,  we 
find  the  exports  for  the  last  few  years  less  than  they  were  50  years  ago ;  and  that  for  several 
years,  with  a  few  exceptions,  there  has  been  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  exports 
of  this  article.  On  the  other  •hand,  viewing  the  inspections  from  the  same  districts  of  the 
United  States,  we  find  that  they  average  nearly  alike  for  the  last  10  years,  rather  diminishing, 
however,  than  increasing  in  quantity.        »        •        •        • 

It  appears  to  us  important  that  more  attention  should  be  paid  by  the  states,  if  not  by  the 
general  government*  to  the  inspections  of  flour,  as  a  means  of  ascertaintnjg  more  nearly  than 
can  now  be  done,  the  actual  consumption  of  the  country.  It  is  true,  that  from  the  inspections 
we  can  form  no  very  correct  idea  of  the  consumption,  as  vast  quantities  of  the  flour  consumed, 
even  in  the  cities,  are  not  inspected,  as  is  also  nearly  all  that  is  consumed  in  the  interior  of  the 
country.  But,  as  a  census  is  to  be  taken  next  year,  may  not  some  provision  be  made  for 
ascertaining  the  number  of  mills  and  their  operations  daring  the  present  year  1  also  of  the 
quantity  of  wheat  grown  1 

The  comparative  price  of  flour  has,  by  some  political  economists,  been  considered  a  good 
test  of  the  value  of  money  at  different  periods ;  if  it  be  so,  the  preceding  data  enable  .us  to 
Aimish  the  following  comparison. 

We  have  shown  that  prices  in  Penui^Ivania,  at  difierent  periods,  firom  1729  to  1751, 
averaged  $2  74  per  barrel,  at  which  rate  $1  would  purchase  71  53-100  pounds ;  and  the 
average  from  1700  to  the  present  time,  is  $742,  at  which  rate  $i  would  purchase  only 
26  41-100  pounds,  the  former  being  1  40-100  cent  per  pound,  and  the  latter  3  78-100  cenU 
per  pound ;  showing  money  to  he  less  available  now  for  the  purchase  of  this  most  important 
article  of  subsistence  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  three  tp  one.  But  on  referring  to  the  table, 
^  will  appear  that  the  highest  prices  and  greatest  exports  araaa  firom  demands  for  Europe.*' 
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FOOT,  a  meftrare  of  len^h,  coomsting:  of  12  inches. — (See  Wbiohts  jlvd  Measvrrs.) 

FORESTALLING,  the  buyin;^  or  contracting  for  any  cattle,  provision,  or  merchandiHe, 
on  itst  way  to  the  market,  or  dissuading  persons  from  buying  their  goods  there,  or  persuading 
them  to  raise  the  price,  or  spreading  any  false  rumour  with  intent  to  enhance  the  value  of 
any  article.  Several  statutes  had  from  time  to  time  been  passed,  prohibiting  forestalling 
under  severe  penalties.  But  as  more  enlarged  views  upon  such  subjects  began  to  prevail, 
the  impolicy  of  these  statutes  became  obvious.  They  were  consequently  repealed  in  1772. 
But  forestalling  is  still  punishable  at  common  law  by  fine  and  imprisonment  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  any  juiy  would  now  convict  an  individual  accused  of  such  practices. — 
(  Wealth  ofNiUioni,  vol.  il  p.  409.) 

FRANKINCENSE.     See  Rosih. 

FREIGHT,  the  sum  paid  by  the  merchant  or  other  person  hiring  a  ship,  or  part  of  a 
ship,  for  the  use  of  such  ship  or  part,  during  a  specified  voyage  or  for  a  specified  time. 

The  freight  is  most  commonly /fixed  by  the  charterparty — (see  Chartehpartt)  —  or 
bill  of  lading  —  (see  Bill  op  Lavitto):  but' in  the  absence  of  any  formal  stipulations  on 
the  subject,  it  would  be  due  according  to  the  custom  or  usage  of  trade. 

In  the  case  of  a  charterparty,  if  the  stipulated  payment  be  a  gross  sum  for  an  entire  ship, 
or  an  entire  part  of  a  ship,  for  the  whole  voyage,  the  gross  sum  will  be  payable  although  the 
merchant  has  not  fully  laden  the  ship.  And  if  a  certain  s\im  be  stipulated  for  every  ton,  or 
other  portion  of  the  ship's  capacity,  for  the  whole  voyage,  the  payment  must  be  according  to 
the  number  of  tons,  &c.  which  the  ship  is  proved  capable  of  containing,  without  regard  to 
the  quantity  actually  put  on  board  by  the  merchant  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  merchant 
have  stipulated  to  pay  a  certain  sum  per  cask  or  bale  of  goods,  the  payment  must  be,  in  tho 
first  place,  according  to  the  number  of  casks  and  bales  shipped  and  delivered ;  and  if  be 
have  further  covenanted  ^  furnish  a  complete  lading,  or  a  specific  number  of  casks  or  bales, 
and  failed  to  do  so,  he  must  make  good  the  loss  which  the  owners  have  sustained  by  his 
failure. 

If  an  entire  ship  be  hired,  and  the  burden  thereof  be  expressed  in  the  charterparty,  and 
the  merchant  bind  himself  to  pay  a  certain  sum  for  every  ton,  &c.  of  goods  which  he  shall 
lade  on  board,  but  does  not  bind  himself  to  furni^jh  a  complete  lading,  the  owners  can  only 
demand  payment  for  the  quantity  of  goods  actually  shipped.  But  if  the  merchant  agree  to 
load  a  full  and  complete  cargo,  though  the  ship  be  described  as  of  less  burden  than  she 
really  is,  the  merchant  must  load  a  full  cargo,  according  to  the  real  burden  of  the  ship,  and 
he  will  be  liable  for  freight  according  to  what  ought  to  be  loaded. 

The  delivery  of  goods  at  the  place  of  destination  is  in  general  necessary  to  entitle  the 
owner  to  freight;  but  with  respect  to  living  animals,  whether  men  or  cattle,  which  may 
frequently  die  during  the  voyage,  without  any  fiiult  or  neglect  of  the  persons  belonging  to 
the  ship,  it  is  ruled,  that  if  there  be  no  express  agreement  whetlier  the  freight  is  to  be  paid 
for  the  lading,  or  for  the  transporting  them,  freight  shall  be  paid  as  well  for  the  dead  as  for 
the  living :  if  the  agreement  be  to  pay  freight  for  the  ladings  tlicn  death  certainly  cannot 
deprive  the  owners  of  the  freight;  but  if  the  agreement  be  to  pay  freight  for  transporting 
them,  then  no  freight  is  due  for  those  that  die  on  the  voysge  because  as  to  them  the  contract 
is  not  performed.  These  distinctions  have  been  made  in  the  civil  law,  and  have  been 
adopted  into  the  modem  systems  of  maritime  law. 

Freight  is  most  frequently  contracted  to  bo  paid  either  by  the  whole  voyage,  or  by  the 
month,  or  other  time.  In  the  former  case  the  owners  take  upon  themselves  the  chance  of 
the  voyage  being  long  or  short :  but  in  the  latter  the  risk  of  the  duration  falls  upon  the 
merchant ;  and  if  no  time  be  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the  computation,  it  will  begin 
from  the  day  on  which  the  ship  breaks  ground  and  commences  her  voyage,  and  will  con- 
tioae  during  the  whole  course  of  the  voyage,  and  during  all  unavoidable  delays  not 
occvtioned  by  the  act  or  neglect  of  the  oumers  or  master^  or  by  such  circumstances  as  occa- 
sion a  suspension  of  the  contract  for  a  particular  period.  Thus,  the  freight  will  be  payable 
for  the  time  consumed  in  necessary  repairs  during  a  voyage,  provided  it  do  not  appear  that 
Uie  ship  was  insufficient  at  the  outset,  or  that  there  was  any  improper  delay  in  repairing  her. 

In  the  absence  of  an  express  contract  to  the  contrary,  the  entire  freight  is  not  earned  until 
the  whole  cargo  be  ready  for  delivery,  or  has  been  delivered  to  the  consignee,  according 
to  the  contract  for  its  conveyance. 

If  a  consignee  receive  goods  in  pursuance  of  the  usuaf  bill  of  lading,  by  which  it  is 
expressed  that  he  is  to  pay  the  freight,  he  by  such  receipt  makes  himself  debtor  for  the 
freight  and  may  be  sued  for  it  But  a  person  who  is  only  an  agent  for  the  consignor,  and 
who  is  known  to  the  master  to  be  acting  in  that  character,  does  not  make  himself  personally 
answerable  for  the  freight  by  receiving  the  goods,  although  he  also  enters  them  in  bis  own 
name  at  the  Custom-house. 

In  some  cases  freight  is  to  he  paid,  or  rather  an  equivalent  recompence  made  to  the 
owners,  although  the  goods  have  not  been  delivered  at  the  place  of  destination,  and  though 
the  contract  for  conveyance  be  not  strictly  performed.  Thus,  if  part  of  the  cargo  be  thrown 
oiarboard  for  tl^  neceHBiy  preservation  of  the  ship  and  the  remainder  of  the  goods,  and  thft 
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■hip  aAerwtrds  reach  the  place  of  dcstinatiim,  the  value  of  this  part  is  to  be  enewewi  to  Ae 
merchant  by  way  of  general  average,  and  the  value  of  the  freif^t  thereof  pUowed  to  the 
owner.  So,  if  the  master  be  compelled  by  neoewity  to  aeil  a  part  of  the  cargo  for  victnab  or 
repairs,  the  owners  must  pay  to  the  merchant  the  price  which  the  goods  wooU  have  fetched 
at  the  place  of  destination  /  and,  therefore,  are  allowed  to  charge  the  mefchant  with  the 
money  that  would  have  been  doe  if  they  had  been  conveyed  thither. 

When  goods  are  deteriorated  during  the  voyage,  the  merchant  is  entitled  to  a  eompeiH 
sation,  provided  the  deterioration  has  proceeded  from  the  iaott  or  neglect  of  the  master  or 
marinen ;  and  of  course  he  is  not  answerable  for  the  freight,  unless  he  accept  the  goods, 
except  by  way  of  deduction  from  the  amount  of  the  compensatioD.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  deterioration  has  proceeded  from  a  principle  of  decay  naturally  inherent  in  the  commodity 
itself,  whether  active  in  every  situation,  or  in  the  confinement  and  cloeeoesa  of  a  ship,  or 
from  the  perils  of  the  sea,  or  the  act  of  God,  the  merchant  must  bear  the  kws  and  pay  the 
freight ;  for  the  master  and  owners  are  in  no  fault,  nor  does  their  contract  contain  any 
naurance  or  warranty  against  such  an  event.  In  our  West  India  trade,  the  freight  of  sugar 
and  molasses  is  usually  regulated  by  the  weight  of  the  casks  at  the  pott  of  delivery  heie^ 
which,  in  fact,  is  in  every  instance  less  than  ^  weight  at  the  time  of  the  shipment;  and, 
therefore,  the  loss  of  freight  occasioned  by  the  leakage  necenarily  frils  upon  the  ownen  of 
the  ship  by  the  nature  of  the  contract. 

Dif&rent  opinions  have  been  entertained  by  Valin,  Pothier,  and  other  great  authorities  at 
to  maritime  law,  with  respect  to  the  expediency  of  allowing  the  merchant  to  abandon  hai 
goods  for  freight  in  the  event  of  their  being  damaged.  This  question  has  not  been  judicially 
decided  in  this  country.  *<  The  only  point,"  says  Lord  Tenderden,  ^  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  me  as  doubtful,  is  the  right  to  abandon  for  freight  alone  at  the  port  of  destination :  and  in 
point  of  practice,  I  have  been  informed  that  this  right  is  never  daimod  in  this  eoontry."  — 
{Law  of  Shipping,  part  iii.  c  7.) 

Freight  )>cmg  the  return  made  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  or  passengers  to  a  particular 
destination,  no  claim  arises  for  its  payment  in  the  event  of  a  total  loss ;  and  it  is  laid  down 
by  Lord  Mansfield,  that  **  in  case  of  a  toul  loss  with  salvage,  the  merchant  may  either  lake 
the  part  saved,  or  abaxtdon.^ -^  (Abbott,  part  iii.  c.  7.)  Bat  after  the  merchant  has  made 
bis  election,  he  must  abide  by  it 

It  often  happens  that  a  ship  is  hired  by  a  charterparty  to  sail  from  one  port  to  another, 
and  thence  back  to  the  first —  as,  for  example,  firom  London  to  Leghorn,  and  from  Leghorn 
hack  to  London  —  at  a  certain  sum  to  be  paid  for  everr  month  or  other  period  of  the  doraiioa 
of  the  employment  Upon  such  a  contract,  if  the  umole  be  one  entire  voyage^  and  the  ship 
sail  in  safety  to  Le^om,  and  there  deliver  the  goods  of  the  merchant,  and  take  otheia  on 
board  to  be  brought  to  London,  but  happen  to  be  loet  in  her  return  thither,  nothing  ia  due 
for  freight,  although  the  merchant  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  voyage  to  Leghorn:  hot,  if 
the  outward  and  homeward  wyages  be  dittinet,  freight  will  be  due  for  the  proportion  m 
the  time  employed  in  the  outward  voyage.  **  If,''  said  Lord  Mansfield,  in  a  case  of  this  sori, 
"  there  be  one  entire  voyage  out  and  in,  and  the  ship  be  cast  away  on  the  homeward  voyage, 
no  freight  is  due ;  no  wages  are  due,  because  the  whole  profit  is  lost ;  and  by  express  agree- 
ment the  parties  may  make  the  outward  and  homewanl  voyages  one.  Nothing  ia  more 
common  than  two  voyages :  wherever  there  are  two  voyages,  and  one  is  perftrmed^  and  the 
ship  is  loet  on  the  homeward  voyage,  freight  is  due  for  the  first"-*  (IC,  B,  Trtn.  Term^  16 
Geo,  3.) 

It  fr^uently  happens  that  the  master  or  owner  fails  to  complete  his  eontiaet,  either  by  net 
delivering  the  whole  goods  to  the  consignee  or  o.wner,  or  by  delivering  them  at  a  plaee  ehort 
of  their  original  destination ;  in  these  cases,  if  the  owner  or  conugnee  of  the  goods  derivt 
any  beneJUfrom  their  eonvcyanee,  he  is  liable  to  the  payment  of  freight  according  to  the 
proportion  of  the  voyage  performed,  ox  pro  raid  itineris  peraeti  .*  and  though  contiacto  of 
this  nature  be  frequently  entire  and  indivisible,  and  the  roaster  or  owner  of  the  ship  cannot, 
from  their  natore,  sue  thereon,  and  recover  a  rateable  freight,  or  prorata  itineris  ,•  yet  he 
may  do  so  upon  a  freah  implied  contract,  for  as  much  as  he  deserves  to  have,  unless  there  be 
an  express  clause  in  the  original  charterparty  or  contract  to  the  contrary.  A  fresh  implied 
contract  is  inferred  from  the  owner's  or  consignee's  acceptance  of  the  gooda.  Many  diffi- 
culties have,  indeed,  arisen  in  deciding  as  to  what  shall  amount  to  an  aoceptenoe :  it  is  no^ 
however,  necessary  actually  to  receive  the  goods;  aoceptaooe  may  be  made  by  the  express 
or  implied  directions,  and  with  the  consent,  of  the  owner  or  consignee  of  thp  goods,  but  not 
otherwise. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  owner  of  the  ship,  who  is  originally  entitled  to  the  freighl^ 
sells  or  otherwise  disposes  of  his  interest  in  the  ship ;  where  a  chartered  ship  is  sold  brfort 
the  voyage,  the  vendee,  and  not  the  vendor,  or  party  to  whom  he  afterwards  aosigns  tbt 
charterparty,  is  entitled  to  the  freight  But  where  a  ship  has  bean  sold  during  the  voyage^ 
the  owner,  with  whom  a  covenant  to  psy  freight  has  been  made,  is  entitled  to  the  firdgh^ 
and  not  the  ven4ee.  A  mortgagee  who  does  not  tafas  poawMJoii,  is  not  entitled  to  iikt 
freight 
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Hm  time  and  nnnner  of  pajing  freight  are  frequently  regulated  by  expreas  itipulationa 
ill  a  charterparty,  or  other  written  contract ;  and  when  that  is  the  case,  they  must  be  respected ; 
hut  if  thefo  be  no  expreaa  stipulation  contrary  to  or  inconsistent  with  the  right  of  Uerij  the 
goods  remain  as  security  till  the  freight  is  paid ;  for  the  roaster  is  not  bound  to  deliver  them, 
•r  any  part  of  them,  without  payment  of  the  freight  and  other  charges  in  respect  thereof, 
but  the  master  cannot  detain  the  cargo  on  board  the  vessel  till  these  payments  be  made,  as 
the  merchant  would,  in  that  case,  have  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  condition  of  the 
gooda.  In  England,  the  practice  is,  when  the  master  is  doubtful  of  payment,  to  send  such 
goods  as  are  not  required  to  be  landed  at  any  particular  wharf,  to  a  public  wharf,  ordering 
the  wharfinger  not  to  part  with  them  till  the  freight  and  other  charges  are  paid.  No  right 
of  lien  for  freight  can  exist,  unless  the  freight  be  earned ;  if  the  freighter  or  a  stranger  pro* 
vent  the  freight  from  becoming  due,  the  ship  owner  or  master's  remedy  is  by  action  of 


(For  further  information  and  details  with  respect  to  this  subject,  see  the  art  Chartxr- 
FARTT,  in  this  Dictionary ;  Abbott  (Lord  Tenterdeo)  on  the  Law  of  Slupping,  part  iii. 
c  7. ;  Ckittt^B  Commerdal  Low,  vol.  iii.  c  9. ;  MoUoy  de  Jure  Maritimo,  book  ii.  c.  4. ;  ^c) 

[The  American  reader  may  have  recourse  with  great  advantage,  for  information  on  the 
subject  of  freight,  to  KenVs  Commentaryon  American  Lawt  Lecture  47th.— «il/».  Ed."] 

FRUIT  (Ger.  Obat,  FrUchie;  Du.  Of)fl ;  Pr.  Fruit;  It.  Frutta,  Frutte ;  8p.  Fruia,- 
Rus,  Ouxacktich  ;  Lat  Frudum),  This  appellation  is  bestowed  by  commercial  men  upon 
those  species  of  fruit,  such  as  oranges,  lemons,  almonds,  raisins,  currants,  apples,  dec,  which 
constitute  articles  of  importation  from  foragn  countriM. 

PULLER'S  EARTH  (Gcr.  Walkererde;  Du.  VoUiarde  ;  Fr.  Terre  dfouion  ;  It  Terra 
dapurgatorig  &p.  Tierra  de  batan  ;  Rus.  Sehiffema'a;  Lat  Terra  ftUlonum),  a  species 
of  clay  of  a  greenish  white,  greenish  gn^^y,  olive  and  oil  green,  and  sometimes  spotted  colour. 
It  is  usually  opaque,  very  soft,  and  feds  greasy.  It  is  used  by  fullers  to  take  grcaSe  out  of 
rloth  before  they  apply  the  soap.  The  best  is  found  in  Buckinghamshire  and  Surrey. 
When  good  it  has  a  greenish  white,  or  greenish  grey  colour,  falls  into  powder  in  water, 
appears  to  melt  on  the  tongue  like  butter,  communicates  a  milky  hoe  to  water,  and  deposits 
▼ery  little  satid  when  mixed  with  boiling  water.  The  remarkable  detersive  preperty  on 
woollen  cloth  depends  on  the  alumina,  which  should  be  at  least  one  fifth  of  the  whole,  but 
not  much  more  than  one  fourth,  lost  it  become  too  tenacious.  —  ( Thomson's  Cltemistry  g 
Jameson's  Mineralogy*)  Malcolm,  in  his  Survey  of  Surrey,  published  in  1809,  says  that  he 
took  considerable  pams  in  endeavourmg  to  ascertain  the  consumption  of  fuller*s  earth,  and 
that  he  found  it  to  be  about  6,900  tons  a  year  for  the  entire  kingdom,  of  which  about  4,000 
tons  were  furnished  by  Surrey. 

FUNDS  (Public),  the  name  given  to  the  public  funded  debt  due  by  government. 

The  practice  of  borrowing  money  in  order  to  defray  a  part  of  the  war  expenditure  began, 
in  this  country,  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  In  the  infancy  of  the  practice,  it  was  customary 
to  borrow  upon  the  security  of  some  tax,  or  portion  of  a  taic,  set  apart  as  a  fond  for  discharg- 
ing the  principal  and  mterest  of  the  sum  borrowed.  This  discharge  was,  however,  very 
rarely  effected.  The  public  exigenciea  stxll  continuing,  the  loans  were,  in  most  cases,  either 
continued,  or  the  taxes  were  again  mortgaged  for  fresh  ones.  At  length  the  practice  of 
borrowing  for  a  fixed  period,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  upon  terminable  annuities,  was 
alfkiost  entirely  abandoned,  and  most  loans  were  made  upon  interminable  annuities,  or  until 
such  time  as  it  might  be  convenient  for  government  to  pay  off  the  principal 

In  the  beginning  of  the  funding  system,  the  term  fund  meant  the  taxea  or  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  discharge  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  loans ;  those  who  held  government 
securities,  and  sold  them  to  others,  selling,  of  course,  a  corresponding  claim  upon  some 
fond.  But  afrer  the  debt  began  to  grow  large,  and  the  practice  of  borrowing  upon  inter- 
minable annuitiea  had  been  introduced,  the  meaning  attached  to  the  term  fund  was  gra- 
dually changed ;  and  instead  of  aignifymg  the  security  i^K>n  which  loans  were  advanced,  it 
has,  for  a  long  time,  signified  the  principal  of  the  loans  tliemselves. 

Owing  partly,  perhaps,  to  the  scarcity  of  disposable  capital  at  the  time,  but  far  more  to 
the  supposed  insecurity  of  the  Revolutionary  establishment,  the  rate  of  interest  paid  by 
government  in  the  early  part  of  the  funding  system  was,  comparatively,  high.  But  as  th9 
conntiy  beckme  richer,  and  tbe  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  stability  of  government  waa 
increased,  ministers  were  enabled  to  take  measures  iioir  reducing  the  interest,  first  in  1716, 
•nd  again  in  1749. 

During  the  reigns  of  William  IH.  and  Anne,  the  interest  stipulated  for  loans  was  very 
various.  But  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  a  different  practice  was  adopted.  Instead  of  varying 
tho  interest  upon  the  loan  according  to  the  state  of  the  money  market  at  the  time,  the  rate  of 
interest  was  generally  fixed  at  three  or  three  and  a  half  per  cent ;  the  necessary  variation 
being  made  in  the  principal  funded.  Thus,  suppose  government  were  anxious  to  borrow 
that  they  preferred  borrawing  in  a  3  per  cent,  stock,  and  that  they  could  not  negociate  a  loan 
for  less  than  4^  per  cent ;  they  e09cted  their  object  by  giving  the  lender,  in  return  for  eveiy 
lOOA  advanced,  150iL  3  par  ioent*  stQck;'  that  is^  thipy  bound  the  ootuOiy  to  pay  him  or  h» 
8x2  87 
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Msigneef  4/.  10«.  ft  year  in  all  lime  to  come,  or,  otherwise,  (o  eztiDguish  the  dehl  bj  a  paj- 
ment  of  160/.  In  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  this  practice,  the  principal  of  the  debt 
now  exiflting  amounts  to  nearly  two  Jifths  more  than  the  sum  actually  advanced  by  the 
lenders. 

Some  advantiges  are,  however,  derivable,  or  supposed  to  be  derivable,  from  this  system. 
It  renders  the  management  of  the  debt,  and  its  transfer,  more  simple  and  commodious  than 
it  would  have  been,  had  it  consisted  of  a  great  number  of  funds  bearing  different  rates  of 
interest :  and  it  is  contended,  that  the  greater  field  for  speculation  afforded  to  the  dealers  in 
stocks  bearing  a  low  rate  of  interest,  has  enabled  government  to  borroWt  by  funding  addi- 
tional capitals,  for  a  considerably  less  pa3rroent  on  account  of  interest  than  would  have  been 
necessary  had  no  such  increase  of  capital  been  made. 

Were  this  a  proper  pinee  for  entering  upon  surh  discntsioni,  h  would  b«  eaiy  to  sbow  that  the  ad- 
vantages now  referred  to  are  really  of  very  trifling  importance  ;  and  that  the  method  of  funding  by  an 
increase  of  capital  has  been  a  most  improvident  one,  and  m'>8t  injurious  to  the  public  interests.  But 
it  would  hequhe  foreign  from  the  objects  of  this  work  to  enter  into  any  examination  of  surh  questions: 
our  readers  will,  however,  find  ihem  fully  investigated  in  an  article  in  the  98d  No.  of  the  Edinburgh 
KevicK.  Here  we  have  merely  to  consider  Ainded  property,  or  government  securities,  as  transferable 
or  marketable  commodities. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  work  to  enter  upon  any  examination  of  the  com- 
parative advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  funding  Fj'stcm.  Peihaps,  on  the  whole,  the 
Utter  preponderate ;  though  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  former  are  very  considerable.  The 
purchase  of  funded  property  afiords  a  ready  method  of  investment ;  and  as  neither  the  Bank 
of  England,  nor  any  of  the  London  private  banks,  allows  interest  upon  deposits,  it  is  plain 
that,  were  it  not  for  the  facilities  given  by  the  funds,  individuals  unable  to  employ  their 
savings  in  some  branch  of  business,  would  derive  no  advantage  from  them,  unless  they  re- 
sorted to  the  hazanlous  expedient  of  lending  upon  private  credit.  In  Scotland,  where  the 
public  and  private  banks  are  universally  in  the  habit  of  allowing  interest  upon  deposits,  the 
advantages  of  funded  inve&tments  are  not  quite  so  obvious,  though  probably  as  great ;  for  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  banks  could  afford  interest,  or  whether,  indeed,  they  could  be 
conducted  at  all,  without  the  aid  of  the  funds. 

An  Account  of  the  Total  Number  of  Persons  to  whom  a  Half  Year's  Dividend  was  due  at  the  last 
Half-yearly  Payment  then*of,  on  each  Description  of  Public  Stock,  and  on  each  Description  of 
Terminable  Annuities;  distinguishing  the  Number  respectively  of  those  whose  Dividends  fcr  the 
Half  Year  did  not  exceed  5/.,  I0/„  50/.,  lOOZ.,  WOl.,  300/ ,  500/,  1,000/.,  4,000/.,  3,000/.,  4,000/.,  5.00WL, 
and  the  Number  of  those  whose  Dividends  exceed  5,000/. ;  distinguishing  also,  in  those  above  1  OOOf., 
the  Dividends  due  to  any  Public  Company,  or  to  more  tban-a  single  Name.'(Parl.  Paper,  No.  SOS. 
Seas.  1S33.) 
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*  Dividends  payable  10th  of  October.  t  Dividends  payable  on  5fh  January. 

The  preceding  account  of  the  number  of  diTidend  warrants  issued  in  the  half  year  endiirg 
with  the  6ih  of  January,  1833,  is  a  very  important  document  The  large  number  (87,176) 
of  holders  of  sums  not  producing  above  5L  of  half  yearly  dividend,  is  principally  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  circumstances  already  mentioned  as  peculiar  to  the  banking  system  of  tb« 
metropolis ;  and  (here  can  be  little  doubt  that  their  number  would  be  materially  diminished 
were  the  Scotch  system  adopted  in  its  stead.  It  is  e\ident  from  this  account,  that  the  num- 
ber of  persons  having  a  direct  interest  in  the  funds  is  much  greater  than  it  repreaents.  The 
divider  di  on  the  funded  property  belonging  to  the  Equitable  and  other  Insurance  companies, 
the  difierent  banking  companies,  Sec  are  paid  upon  single  warrants,  as  if  thry  were  dne 
to  BO  many  private  individuals;  whereas  they  are,  really^  paid  to  these  individuabi  only  be* 
cause  they  act  at  iactora  or  trustees  for.  a  vast  nlimber  more.    It  it  consequently  quite  absurd 
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to  pretend,  ae  is  sometimes  done,  that  any  interference  with  funded  property  would  affect 
only  2a0,000  individuals  out  of  a  population  of  25,000,000.  Any  attack  upon  the  divi- 
dends would  really  be  destructive,  not  merely  of  the  interests  of  those  to  whom  dividend 
warrants  are  issued,  but  o(  all  who  depend  upon  them :  it  would  destroy  our  whole  system 
of  insurance  and  banking,  and  overspread  the  country  with  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  Not  only, 
therefore,  is  every  proposal  for  an  invasion  of  the  property  of  the  fundholders  bottomed  on 
injustice  and  robbery,  but  it  would,  were  it  acted  upon,  be  little  less  ruinous  to  the  commu- 
nity than  to  the  peculiar  class  intended  to  be  plundered. 

The  following  Table  has  been  calculated,  in  order  to  show  in  which  of  the  public  funds 
money  may  be  invested,  so  as  to  yield  the  greatest  interest  It  gives  the  prices,  differing  by 
1  per  cent  from  50  to  93  for  3  per  cents.  &c.,  at  which  they  all  must  be,  to  yield  the  same 
interest ;  so  that  supposing  the  3  per  cents,  to  be  at  SO,  a  sum  invested  in  them,  or  in  the 
3^  per  cents.,  will  yield  the  same  interest  provided  the  latter  be  at  93^ :  if  the  3^  per  cents. 
be  below  this  sum,  it  will  of  course  be  more  advantageous,  in  so  far  at  least  as  interest  is 
concerned,  to  invest  in  them  than  in  the  3  per  cents. ;  while,  if  they  be  above  93^,  it  will  be 
less  advantageous. 

To  get  the  true  valine  of  the  different  funds  at  any  particular  period,  in  order  to  compare 
them  accurately  together,  it  is  necessary  to  deduct  from  each  the  amount  of  interest  accruing 
upon  it  from  the  payment  of  the  last  dividend. — (For  further  details,  see  cuite,  p.  87.  and 
p.  247.) 

Table  ihowing  the  Prices  the  diff^'rent  Funds  must  he  at  to  produce  an  equal  Interest ;  and  also  the 
annual  Interest  produced  by  lOOf.  Sterling  invested  at  any  of  thoae  Prices. 
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The  following  is  an  account  of  the  progresi  of  the  National  Debt  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Re- 
volutioo  to  the  present  time  :— 

Account  of  the  Principal  and  Annual  Charge  of  the  Public  Debt  since  the  Revolution.* 


Ocbl  at  the  Tkfolotion,  In  1689  ........ 

ExccM  of  debt  contrMted  darimc  th*  reign  of  fTflUuH  HL  nbom  deM  paid  off     • 

Debt  nt  tlw  aecnainn  of  Qaaen  Ann«,  In  1TQ8  • 

D«bt  contracted  durinf  Qiwen  Anne*^  raif  n   •  .    '    • 

DebtntlhcaecwionoraeorfBl..  in  17U 

Debt  paid  off  dnrioj  ibe  niga  of  GoorfO  I.,  atefo  debt  enntnctad  . 

Dnbt  at  tba  aeceaion  of  Oeon^  II.,  in  1737 *  . 

DeM  oontneted  from  tbe  aec-Mion  of  Georp  IL  till  the  ftmn  of  Parte  in  1783,  Uira*  yean  after 
the  aeceaHOO  of  Geofge  Ul. 

Debt  in  1768 

Paid  daring  peace,  from  1TB  to  1775  ........ 

Debt  at  the  enmmenccinentrf  the  AuMricu  war,  h  1775 

Debt  con  tneled  duriaf  Utn  Afltcricen  war 

Debt  at  tbe  condnsion  of  the  American  war,  In  1184 

Paid  during  peaoS}  from  1784  to  1793  ....... 


DrtrtattfanflonmcncraentofthaPreBekwar,  blTSS 

DebtoontimcMddunnf  thnPranch  war .  . 

l^ytal  funded  and  nnfundad  debt  onlhe  lit  of  Febraary,  1817,  when  tte  Englhh  and  IrU  ex- 


Debt  caaoalM  tnm  tbe  lat  of  Ttbimj,  1817,  to  Sifa  of  Janaijr,  1S38 
•Debt,  aad  dargn  thewon,  Sth  of  Jannaiy,  1886         «     '    « 
•  Ttaisaeoooatb 


PrJDCiiAl,       I        Iniereat 
Funded  and        and  Manif^ 
Unfunded.  mcnl. 


L.      664.263 

15,730,439 


L.       38,855 
l,97l,(W7 
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4.SS2,(KI 
Sb0.4W 


4,471,571 
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9,451, ??8 
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9.20H.495 
92,829,686 


32/168,191 


9,»4,«T4 


mat  baa  been  made  np  partly  from  Qie  table  hi  Dr.  RaDiltoa%  wort  on  Ibn  National  IMbt  (Srd  ed.  p.  100.) ;  parfir  ftv^n 
ftaPorf.  Afwr,  No.  165. 8e^.  104)  aadpnrtlrfnmthfl  JiHH4al/<r4Mea,Soo*,  fiirthoyflv«lin|Mi  Jtmiary,  im,ftg»  t4.89.«  IM 
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The  ttatemeiit  on  pago  691,  ahovro  that  a  mfoction  of  53,21  l,676il  was  effected  in  the 
principal  of  the  national  debt,  and  of  2,894,674/.  in  the  annual  charge  on  acconnt  thereof, 
between  Februaiy,  1817,  and  January,  1836.  The  debt,  at  the  last  mentioned  period, 
tndadea  the  stock  created  by  the  fondinf?  of  the  loan  of  15.000,000/.  in  1835,  for  behoof  of 
the  slare  proprietora.  The  diminution  has  been  brought  about  partly  by  the  application  of 
surplus  rerenoe  to  buy  up  stock,  but  more  by  the  reduction  of  the  interest  on  the  4  and  5 
per  cent  stocks  existing  in  1817,  and  by  that  paid  on  the  unfunded  debt  The  total  annual 
saving  by  the  reduction  of  interest  between  1833,  when  the  first,  and  1824,  when  the  last, 
reduction  was  made  (that  of  the  4  per  cent  annuities,  mentioned  in  former  impressions  of 
this  work),  has  been  2,355,845/.;  and  considerable  as  this  is,  it  would  have  been  more  than 
three  times  as  great,  but  for  the  pernicious  practice,  previously  pointed  out,  of  funding  large 
nominal  capitals. 

We  subjoin  a  brief  notice  of  the  different  funds  or  stocks  constituting  the  public  debt,  as 
it  steod  on  the  5th  of  January,  1836. 

I,  Funds  biarii«o>  Intsrkst  at  Turxi  jftn  Cbxt. 

1.  South  Sea  Debt  and  Annuities,-^  This  portion  of  the  debt,  amounting,  on  the  5th  of 
January,  1836,  to  10,144,584/.,  is  all  that  now  remains  of  the  capital  of  the  once  famous, 
or  rather  infamous,  South  Sea  Company.  The  Company  has,  for  a  considerable  time  past, 
ceased  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  trade :  so  that  the  functions  of  the  directors  are  wholly 
restricted  to  the  transfer  of  the  Company's  stock,  and  the  payment  of  the  dividends  on  it; 
both  of  which  operations  are  performed  at  the  South  Sea  House,  and  not  at  the  Bank.  The 
dividends  on  the  old  South  Sea  annuities  are  payable  on  the  5th  of  April  and  1 0th  of 
October ;  the  dividends  on  the  rest  of  the  Company's  stock  are  payable  on  the  5th  of 
January  and  5th  of  July. 

2.  Debt  due  to  the  Bank  of  England! -^  This  consists  of  the  sum  of  11,015,100/1  lent 
by  the  Bank  to  the  public  at  3  per  cent ;  dividends  payable  on  the  5th  of  April  and  10th  of 
October.  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Bank  capital  of  10,914,750/.,  on  which 
the  stockholders  divide.  The  dividend  on  the  latter  has  been  8  per  cent  since  1823. — 
(See  ante,  p.  86.  and  p.  89.)     • 

3.  Bank  Annuities  created  in  1726. —The  civil  list  settled  upon  George  I.  was  700,000/. 
a  year;  but  having  fallen  into  arrear,  this  stock  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  cancelling 
Eichequer  bills  that  had  been  issued  to  defray  the  arrear.  ''The  capiUl  is  irredeemable; 
snd  being  small,  in  comparison  with  the  other  public  fhnde,  and  a  stock  in  which  little  is 
done  on  speculation,  the  price  is  generally  at  least  I  per  cent  lower  than  the  3  per  eent 
consols.*' —  {Cohen* s  edit  of  Fairmanonthe  Funds,  p.  40.) 

4.  TTiree  per  Cent,  Consols,  or  Consolidated  Annuities,  —  This  stock  forms  by  much 
the  largest  portion  of  the  public  debt  It  had  its  origin  in  1751,  when  an  act  was  passed, 
consolidating  (hence  the  name)  several  separate  stocks  bearing  an  interest  at  3  per  cent 
into  one  general  stock.  At  the  period  when  the  consolidation  took  place,  the  principal  of 
the  funds  blended  together  amounted  to  9,1 37,82  U*;  but,  by  the  funding  of  additional  loans, 
and  parts  of  loans,  in  this  stock,  it  amounted,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1836,  to  the  immense 
sum  of  856,768,258/:! 

The  consolidated  annuities  are  distinguished  from  the  3  per  cent,  reduced  snnuities,  by 
the  circumstance  of  the  interest  upon  them  never  having  been  varied,  and  by  tho  dividends 
becoming  due  at  different  periods.  The  stock  is,  from  its  magnitude,  and  the  proportionally 
great  number  of  its  holders,  the  soonest  afiected  by  all  those  circumstances  which  tend 
to  elevate  or  depress  the  price  of  funded  property ;  and,  on  this  account,  it  is  the  stock 
which  speculators  and  jobbers  roost  commonly  select  for  their  operations.  Dividends  pay- 
ld)le  on  the  5th  of  January  and  5th  of  July. 

6.  Three  per  Cent.  Reduced  Annuities,  ^Thi»  fund  was  estoblished  in  1757.  It  con« 
sisted,  as  the  name  implies,  of  several  funds  which  had  previously  been  borrowed  at  a  higher 
nite  of  interest;  but  by  an  act  passed  in  1749,  it  was  declared  that  such  holdcTS  of  the 
funds  in  question  as  did  not  choose  to  accept  in  future  of  a  reduced  interest  of  3  per  cent 
should  be  paid  off, — an  alternative  which  comparatively  few  embraced.  1'he  debts  that 
were  thus  reduoe<l  and  consolidated,  amounted,  at  the  esUbiishment  of  the  fund,  to 
17,571,574/.  By  the  addition  of  new  loans,  they  now  amount  to  125,851,977/.  Dividends 
payable  on  the  5th  of  April  and  10th  of  October. 

11,  Funds  beariko  more  thaw  Three  fer  Cent.  Iitterest. 

1.  Annuities  ai  3^  per  Cent,  1818.  — Thie  stock  was  formed  in  1818,  partly  by  a  suN 
0criptk)n  of  3  per  cent  consolidated  and  3  per  cent  reduced  annuities,  and  partly  by  a 
flubscription  of  Exchequer  bills.  It  was  made  redeemable  at  par  any  time  afVer  the  5th  of 
April,  1829,  upon  6  months'  notice  being  given.  Dividends  payable  on  the  5th  of  April 
and  10th  of  October.    The  capiul  of  this  stock  amounU  to  10,861,104/. 

2.  Reduced  ai  per  Cent.  Annuities, —Thia  stock  was  created  in  1824,  by  the  transfer 
fif  a  stock  healing  interest  at  4  per  cent    (Old  4  per  cents.)    It  is  ledeemable  at  pleasure. 
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Brndends  payable  5th  of  April  and  10th  of  October.  Amount  on  the  5th  of  Jannaiy,  1836, 
63,436,850^ 

8.  iVete^  3^  per  Cent  Annuities.  —  This  stodL  was  formed  by  the  act  11  Geo.  3.  c.  13. 
out  of  the  stock  known  by  the  name  of  ^  New  4  per  cents^^  amounting  on  the  5th  erf"  Jan- 
uary, 1830,  to  144,331,212/:  The  holders  of  this  4  per  cent  stock  had  their  option  either 
to  subscribe  it  into  the  new  3^  per  cent  annuities,  or  into  a  new  5  per  cent  stock,  at  the 
rate  of  100/.  4  per  cents,  for  70/1  5  per  cents.  DissentientB  to  be  paid  o£  Only  467,7 13/L 
new  5  per  cent  stock  was  created  under  this  arrangement  The  sum  required  to  pay  dis- 
sentients was  2,610,000/.  The  new  3^  per  cent  stock  thus  created,  amounted  on  the  5th 
of  January,  1836,  to  146,557,901/.    Dividends  payable  5th  of  January  and  5th  of  July. 

4.  New  5  per  Cm/.— Amount,  5th  of  January,  1836,  438,241/.  — (See  previous 
Article.) 

nr.  Anituitibs. 

1.  Long  Annuities,  —  These  annuities  were  created  at  difierent  periods,  but  they  all 
expire  together  in  1860.  They  were  chiefly  granted  by  way  of  premiums  or  douceurs  to  the 
subscribers  to  loans.  —  Payable  on  the  5th  of  April  and  lOitk  of  October. 

2.  Annuities  per  4  Geo,  c.  22. — This  annuity  is  payable  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  **  Dead  weight "  annuity.  (See  ante,  p.  85.)  It 
expires  in  1867.     It  is  equivalent  to  a  perpetual  annuity  of  470,319/1  10*. 

3.  Annuities  per  48  Geo.  3.,  10  Geo.  4.  c.  24.,  ayuf  3  4*  4  WiiL  4.  c  14.— These  acts 
authorised  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  to  gprant  annuities  for 
terms  of  years,  and  life  annuities ;  accepting  in  payment  either  money  or  stock  according  to 
rates  specified  in  Tables  to  be  approved  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  No  annuities  are 
granted  on  the  life  of  any  nominee  under  15  years  of  age,  nor  in  any  case  not  approved  by 
the  commissioners.  Annuities  for  terms  of  years  not  granted  for  any  period  less  than  ten 
years.  These  annuities  are  transferable,  but  not  in  parts  or  shares.  Those  for  terms  of 
years,  payable  5th  of  January  and  5th  of  July;  and  those  for  lives,  5th  of  April  and  10th 
of  October. 

The  terminable  and  life  annuities  granted  under  the  above  acta,  amounted,  on  the  5th  of 
January,  1836,  to  4,188,809/.,  being  equal  according  to  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Pinlaison,  to 
a  corresponding /?crjM/ua/  annuity  of  1,970,019/1—  (Pflr/1  Paper,  No.  457.     Ses*  1836.J 

Irixk  Debt.  —  It  seems  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  details  with  respect  to  the  public 
debt  of  Ireland.  The  various  descriptions  of  stock  of  which  it  consists,  and  their  amount, 
are  specified  above.  The  dividends  on  the  Irish  debt  are  paid  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland ;  and, 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  public,  stock  may  l)0  transferred,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holdeis^ 
from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  former. 

Exchequer  Bills  are  bills  of  credit  issued  by  authority  of  parliament  They  are  for  vari- 
ous sums,  and  bear  interest  (generally  from  l|(/to  2^(/perdiem,  per  100/.)  according  to 
tlie  usual  rate  at  the  time.  The  advances  of  the  Bank  to  Government  are  made  upon 
Exchequer  bills;  and  the  daily  transactions  between  'the  Bank  and  Government  trt 
principally  carried  on  through  their  intervention.  Notice  of  the  time  at  which  outstanding 
Exchequer  bills  are  to  be  paid  off  is  given  by  public  advertisement  Bankers  prefer  vesting 
in  Exchequer  bills  to  any  other  species  of  stock,  even  though  the  interest  be  for  the  most 
part  com|)aratively  low ;  because  the  capital  may  be  received  at  the  Treasury  at  the  rate 
originally  paid  for  it,  and  the  holders  being  exempted  from  any  risk  of  fluctuation.  Ex- 
chequer bills  were  first  issued  in  1696,  and  have  been  annually  issued  ever  since.  The 
amount  outstanding  and  uriprovidedfr,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1836,  was  29,088,950/. 

India  Stock  and  India  Bonds  are  always  quoted  in  the  lists  of  the  prices  of  the  public 
funds.  The  stock  on  which  the  East  India  Company  divide  is  6,000,000/. ;  the  dividend 
on  which  has  been,  since  1793,  10^  per  cent;  and  is  to  remain  at  that  rate  during  the 
continuance  of  the  charter.  India  bonds  are  generally  for  100/.  each,  and  bear  at  present  2} 
per  oent.  interest,  payable  3l6t  of  March  and  30th  of  September.  In  selling  them,  th^ 
interest  due  down  to  the  day  of  sale  is,  with  the  premium,  added  to  the  amount  of  ibe  Inlls; 
the  total  being  the  sum  paid  by  the  purchaser.  The  premium,  which  is,  consequently,  the 
only  variable  part  of  the  price,  is  influenced  by  the  circumstances  which  influence  the  price 
of  stocks  generally, — the  number  of  bonds  in  circulation,  dec 

The  price  of  stocks  is  influenced  by  a  variety  of  circumstances.  Whatever  tends  to 
shake  or  to  increase  the  public  confidence  iu  the  stability  of  government,  tends,  at  the  same 
time,  to  lower  or  increase  the  price  of  stocks.  They  are  also  affected  by  the  state  of  the 
revenue ;  and«  more  than  all,  by  the  facility  of  obtaining  supplies  of  dispomble  capiul,  and 
the  interest  which  may  be  realised  upon  loans  to  responsible  persons.  From  1730  till  the 
rebellion  of  1745,  the  3  per  cents,  were  never  under  89,  and  were  once,  in  June.  1737,  as 
high  as  107.  During  the  reliellion  they  sunk  to  76  ;  but  in  1749  rose  again  to  100.  In 
the  interval  between  the  peace  of  Paris,  iu  1763,  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  waft 
thev  averaged  from  80  to  90 ;  but  towards  the  dose  of  the  war  they  sunk  to  54.  In  1792, 
Ihev  were,  at  one  time,  as  high  as  96.    In  1 797,  the  prospects  of  the  country,  owmg  to  the 
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I  of  the  French,  (he  nrattny  in  the  fleet,  and  other  adyerse  circumstances,  were  by  no 
means  favourable ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  price  of  3  per  cent  sunk,  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, on  the  intelligence  transpiring  of  an  attempt  to  negocilte  with  the  French  republic 
having  failed,  to  47  j,  being  the  lowest  price  to  which  they  have  ever  faflen. 
Prices  of  3  per  Cent.  Consols,  in  February  and  August,  each  Year  since  I9i0.— {Report  of  Bank  Cmk- 

.) 


¥««..                                             s 

PriaorCoiMoIa. 

T-i.. 

PfiMof  Cooiota. 

1830.  February 

08i  per  oenu 

1896.  Febmary 

m  percent. 

August 

67        — 

Auffust 

1881.  February 

78        — 

1827.  February 

62*      - 

Auxust 

76        — 

August 

86*      — 

1842.  February 

78.      - 

1828.  February 

K3J      — 

August 

80        — 

Aufrust 

^  - 

1893.  February 

73       — 

1829.  February 

August 

821      - 

August 

m   - 

1924.  Februnry 

1830.  February 

»i*   - 

Aufust 

August 

90i     ~ 

1623.  February 

03|     — 

1831.  February 

v^  - 

AuKusL 

b7i      - 

August 

81»     - 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  prices  of  the  different  descriptions  of  British  funds 
daring  the  6  days  commencing  with  Saturday,  the  14th  of  December,  1833. 


DeacriptHin  of  Stnck. 

SAtuniay. 

Uaodaj. 

Tuesday. 

Wi9d.«iiij.  ;    Thunday.    j       FriJiy.      | 

Baak  stock,  dividend  8  per  cent* 

210  11 

210  11 

210*  11* 

210;  11*     211*  11 

H^i  i^ 

3  per  cent,  reduced 

67>  t 
8811 

^k    r 

HT*| 

b7* 

H7i  * 

87*8 

3  [tex  cent,  coiisids  for  account 

8S*  j 

88* 

8b* 

8SI 

88*60* 

3^  per  cent,  annuities,  lbl8     - 

• 

ooS* 

3*  per  ceot.  reduced    - 

oei* 

861* 

96** 

86** 

90*  T 

New  3*  per  cent,  annuities 

New  4  per  cent,  annuities,  18S6 

1031  » 

10311 

103* 

103** 

108** 

IW** 

New  5  per  cent. 
Longannuities,expire5Jan.  18C0 

16*  15.16 

, 

16* 

16*  15-16 

16*  15-lC 

16  1M617 

New  annuities,  Jan.  and  July 

Bouth  Sea  stock,  dividend  3i  per 

cent.  -          .          -          - 
Do.  old  annuity,  dividend  3  per 

cent.  -           -           -           - 
Do.  new  annuity,  dividend  3  per 

ctenl.  -          -          -          - 

3  per  rent,  annuities,  1751 

India  bonds,  2^  per  rent. 

22*2l».pni 

22«,2As.pm 

22«.S1«.pni 

20jr.22«.pni 

20».21».pn.  2U.— ».pra 

Exchequer  Mils.  Utf.  lOOJ.       - 

43«.44«.pni 

\3sM8.pm 

1-2*. -pm 

41«.42«.pm 

41«.42«.pin  41«.429.pm 

Bank  stock  for  account 

210  11 

210  U 

211 

1 

India  stock.dividend  101  per  cent. 

1                   1                    1 

Agreements  for  the  sale  of  stock  are  generally  made  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  which  is 
frequented  by  a  set  of  middlemen  called  jobbers,  whose  business  is  to  accommodate  the 
buyers  and  sellers  of  stock  with  the  exact  sums  they  want  A  jobber  is  generally  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  property  in  the  funds ;  and  he  declares  a  price  at  which  he  will 
either  sell  or  buy.  Thus,  he  declares  he  is  ready  to  buy  3  per  cent  consols  at  85  J,  or  to 
sell  at  85S  ;  so  that  in  this  way,  a  person  willing  to  buy  or  sell  any  sum,  however  small, 
has  never  any  difficulty  in  finding  an  individual  with  whom  to  deal.  The  jobber's  profit  is 
generally  i  per  cent.,  for  which  he  transacU  both  a  sale  and  a  purchase.  He  frequently 
confines  himself  entirely  to  this  sort  of  business,  and  engages  in  no  other  description  of 
stock  speculation.  ,     ,.-   . 

We  borrow  the  following  details  from  Dr.  Hamilton's  valuable  work  on  the  ISaUonal 
Debt  :— 

••  A  barrain  tor  the  sale  of  stock,  being  apreed  on.  Is  carried  into  execution  at  the  Transfer  Office,  al 
the  Bank,  or  the  South  Sea  House.  For  this  purpose  the  seller  makes  out  a  note  in  wriiniK,  which 
contains  the  name  and  dejiignai Ion  of  the  seller  and  purcha8«»r,Bud  ihe  sum  and  deecniitlon  of  tlie 
■tock  to  be  transferred.  He  delivers  thia  to  the  proper  clerk  ;♦  and  then  fills  up  a  rcceipl,  a  printed 
form  of  which,  with  blanks  is  obtained  at  the  office.  Tbe  cl«rk  in  the  nie.in  time  examines  the  seller  s 
accounts,  and  if  he  And  him  possessed  of  the  stock  proposed  to  be  «old.  he  makes  out  the  transfer. 
This  Is  signed  In  the  books  by  the  seller,  who  delivers  the  receipt  co  the  r^rk  ;  and  wp<'n  the  pur- 
chaser's siicning  his  accepUince  In  the  book,  the  clerk  signs  the  receipt  as  witness.  It  is  then  delivered 
tothenurchnser  upon  payment  of  the  money,  and  llmsthj*  businpsn  is  completed. 

"  This  business  is  generally  transacted  by  brokers,  who  derive  their  authority  from  their  employers 
bv  powers  of  attorney.  Forms  of  these  are  obtained  at  the  respective  offices.  Some  authorise  the 
broker  to  sell,  others  to  accept  a  purchase,  and  others  to  receive  the  dividends.  Rome  comprehend  all 
these  objects,  and  the  two  last  are  generally  united.  Powers  of  attorney  authorisins  to  fell  must  be 
depositPd  In  the  proper  office  for  examination  one  day  before  selling:  a  stockholder  acting  perstmally, 
anererantinsaletterofattorney,  revokes  It  by  Implication.  .       .   .u 

•*  The  person  in  whose  name  the  stock  is  invested  when  the  books  are  shut,  previous  to  the  payment 
of  the  dividends,  receives  the  dividend  for  the  half  year  preceding ;  and,  thi'retorn.  a  purcha«.*r  durinj 
the  currency  of  Ihe  half  year  has  the  benefit  of  the  Interest  on  stock  be  buys,  from  tbe  last  term  of 
payment  to  the  day  of  transfer.    The  price  of  stock,  therefore,  rises  gradually,  eaterif  yerttm,  from 

"  ♦  The  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  placed  round  the  room,  and  the  sellermust  apply  to  the  clerk  Who 
has  his  station  under  the  initial  of  hie  name.  In  all  the  offices,  there  are  aupervisins  clerks  who  joiii 
X  tn  witnessing  the  transfer. 
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tenn  to  term ;  and  when  the  dividend  to  paid,  it  undergoes  a  All  eqval  thereto.    IIiim,  tbe  3  per  cent. 

consols  should  be  higher  than  3  per  cent,  reduced  by  )  per  cent,  from  the  5th  of  April  to  the  5ib  of  July^ 
and  from  the  10th  of  October  to  the  5lh  of  Jannnry ;  and  should  be  as  much  lower  from  the  5ih  of 
January  to  the  Mh  of  March 'and  from  the  Ath  of  July  to  the  lOth  of  October ;  and  this  Is  nearly  the 
case.    Accidental  circumstnnres  may  occasion  a  slight  deviation. 

"The  dividends  on  the  difTerent  stocks  being  payable  at  different  terms.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the 
•tock-holders  to  invest  their  property  in  such  a  manner  as  to  draw  their  income  qaarterly. 

'*  The  business  of  speculating  in  the  slocks  is  founded  on  the  variation  of  the  price  of  stock,  which 
it  probably  tends  in  some  measure  to  Mipport.  It  consists  in  buying  or  selling  stock  according  ia 
the  views  entertained,  by  those  who  engage  in  this  business,  of  the  probability  of  the  value  rising 
or  falling. 

'*  This  business  is  partly  conducted  by  persons  who  have  property  in  the  fUnds.  Bet  a  practice  alao 
prevails  among  those  who  have  no  such  property,  of  contracting  for  the  sale  of  stock  on  a  future  day 
at  a  price  agreed  on.  For  example,  A.  may  agree  to  sell  to  B.  10,0002.  of  3  per  cent,  stock,  to  be  trane- 
ferred  in  SO  days,  for  6,0001.  A.  has,  in  fact,  no  such  stock ;  but  if  the  price  on  the  day  appointed  for 
the  transfer  be  only  5d,  he  may  purchase  aa  much  as  will  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  bargain  f«>r  5,8001^ 
and  thus  gain  S002.  by  the  transaction ;  on  the  other  hand,  if 'the  price  of  thai  stock  should  rise  to  61^ 
he  will  lose  200/.  The  business  is  generally  settled  without  any  actual  purchase  of  stock,  or  transfer; 
A.  payinc  to  B.  or  receiving  from  him  the  difference  between  the  price  of  stock  on  the  day  of  settle- 
meat,  and  the  price  agreed  on. 

'*Thta  practice,  which  amounts  to  nothing  else  than  a  wager  concerning  the  price  of  st<Kk,  is  nov 
sanctioned  by  law  ;  yet  it  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent :  and  as  neither  party  can  be  compelled  by 
law  to  implement  these  bargains,  their  sense  of  honour,  and  the  disgrace  attending  a  breach  of  con- 
tract, are  the  principles  by  which  the  business  is  supported.  In  the  lanffungc  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
the  buyer  is  called  a  Svll^  and  the  seller  a  Bear^&nd  the  person  who  rel'ases  to  pay  bis  loss  is  called  a 
Lame  Duck ;  and  the  names  of  these  defaulters  are  exhibited  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  where  they  dare 
not  appear  afterwards. 

**  These  bargains  are  usually  made  for  certain  days  fixed  by  a  committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
called  settling  days,  of  which  there  are  about  8  in  the  year;  viz.  one  in  each  of  the  months  of  January, 
February,  April,  nay,  July,  August,  October,  and  Novcmbi>r ;  and  they  are  always  on  Tuesday,  Wed- 
nesday, Thursday,  or  Friday,  being  the  days  on  wh'ch  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  na- 
tional debt  make  purchases.  The  settlini  days  in  January  and  July  nre  always  the  firstt  days  of  the 
opening  of  the  Bank  books  for  public  transfer ;  and  these  dHys  are  notified  at  the  Bank  when  the  con- 
sols are  shut  to  prepare  for  the  dividend  The  price  at  which  stock  is  sold  to  be  transferred  on  the 
next  settling  day,  is  callod  the  price  on  account.  Sometimes,  instead  of  closing  the  account  on  the  set- 
tling day»the  stock  is  carried  on  to  a  future  day,  on  such  terms  aa  the  parties  agree  on.  This  is  called 
a  continuation. 

"All  the  business,  however,  which  is  done  in  the  stocks  for  time.  Is  not  of  a  gambling  natnre.  In  a 
place  of  so  extensive  commerce  as  London,  opulent  merchants,  who  possess  property  in  the  fundf, 
and  are  unwilling  to  part  with  it,  have  frequently  occasion  to  Tu.\9e  money  for  a  short  time.  Their 
resource  in  this  case  is  to  sell  for  money,  and  buy  for  account ;  and  although  the  money  raised  In  this 
manner  costs  more  than  the  legal  Interest,  it  affords  an  important  accouiuiodntion,  and  it  may  be  ren- 
dered strictly  legal  and  recovernblc.*'— (Third  ed.  pp.  314—317.) 

(FiTirDS  (Amkhican). — The  subjoined  statement  will  not,  we  hope,  be  QniDterestin^. 
It  gives  a  view  of  the  most  prominent  facts  with  respect  to  the  public  funds  of  the  principal 
American  States ;  exhibiting,  amongst  other  particulars,  their  respective  amounts,  the  pe- 
riods when  they  are  reQeemahle,  and  their  price  in  London  in  January,  1839. — (  We//e/t- 
haWa  last,  25th  January,  1839.     [See  article  Stocks.— ilm.  Ed,] 

Account  specifying  the  separate  Debts  of  each  State,  and  the  Periods  when  the  same  are  redeem- 
able, &c. 


Aqurant 
in  DolLui. 


Pricfl  in 
I»ndoi, 
Jaa.2S. 


Amooot 
laIM»n. 


PricaiB 


*SperoB] 
iif    da 


Do.    Steriiu     

Do.  do. 

Indlaiu,  do. 

Da  6  per  eeol. 

rHinoti,  do. 

KentuckT,  do. 

iouiuMM,  Strlg.  6  Mr  et 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  epcreent 

MKryIud,4  1-2p«rcmit 

Do.  5  per  ceoL 

Do.  6  per  coot. 

Maamcbioetfs,  5  |«r  coot. 

Dn.    S'9riinf    do. 
MiniMippi,  dib 

Do.    Sierlmf    do. 

Do.  e  per  cent 

Now  Torfc,     5  p«r  ceoL 

Da  do. 

Do.  da 

Ohio,  6  per  cut. 

Do.  da 

PtononlTaaia,  5  per  ceoL 

Da  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Da  da 

Do.  da 

Da  da 

Do.  da^ 

Do.  do. 

Sotttb  CaraOsa,     da 
Toatuun,      t  per  eeat 
Vlri^tiua,  da 

Do.  6  per  rent. 


ISfi2 

1863 

1831 
1876 

I»I3 

1887 
IiU7 
I8'>9 
WO 
1S-.7 

ia>8 

1&V) 
1SI6I.0G.7! 

l«)0 
18i0 

ir>6 

)S-I6 
IHiO 
l»59 

mtS 

\MS 
I860 
IMS 
IWS 
1068 
1968 
18S7 


un.ooo 

8,000,000 
3,500,000 
1,600,000 

200.000 
5,r<)O.(iO0 

200.000 
I.MW.000 

833,331 
7,OOO.OfJ0 

150,000 


750,000 

3,000,000 
1,000.000 

600.000 

i!«n.ooo 

3,124  270 

877.000 

130,000 

4,001000 

400000 

l,2«W.0n0 

300  000 

l,Ono.f"00 

2,000.010 

3.2'12.500 

2,733. 1«2 

3.fl70.A6l 

2,P4S680 

2  2«-.,400 

I,70n.fl00 

L.aOO.000 

40O.00O 
2,000,00-0 


92 


S61^to6 

too 

103 


99  to  96  1.3 

90       I 

9234     ' 

92  to  92  1.2 

flS 
98  ez  dir. 

9SI-3 

|9Sto96 

9S 


Ineorporatei  Sankt. 
BdStktM,        Siierct 
I.ouM4in  St  to,       10  da 


United  ij 


Bank  of  I/>uniana,  8  do. 
Dn.  of  N.  Orlean,  do. 
N.  0.  CatuI  a  B.  Co.  da 
Da  City  Bufc,  da 
Ml«nippi  Pbottfn,10da 
Tenoeatee,  9  per  cent. 
Florida^  6  per  cent. 

Dux  do. 

atltiDKira  Citf,  Sperct. 
Camden  k  Amboy  Rail 

w»f ,  da 
Deiawxrv  &  Raritan  Canal 

Bnndi,  6  per  ceot.     - 
Amer.  Lift!,  7  l'2  percent 

In.  h  Tniat  Co. 
Do.  Cer*  ifimtm.    5  pe  r  c  t. 
N.  Y.  Lite  a  Truit,      do. 

Do.  do 

Do.    Ci'y,  do. 

New  Or.ennt  CUy,  6  do. 

Do.  5  pc'  ceuL 

Phils'lrlnhia  ri'y.  dn. 

Do.  a  Ri^inc  RailwaT 
Phila-telphia  Ctry,  6  per  ct 

Da  C^nnlry,         da 
Phil.  *  R«»''iiig,  5  perct. 

R.  R.  Bofidi   • 
Rarriabnrxta  k  Lanonaler, 

6    er  cent.      - 
Richjn'>nJ  Rnlliray  Bd»., 

0  per  cent. 
Lrhuh  Coal  a  NaT.  Bdt., 

i>  per  cent.      • 
Mnrrii  Canal  k  Banking 

C  imp.      6  per  eeat. 

Da    Ifotes     dt. 


iro 

JS70 
1*70 
ISTO 
1870 
I '.TO 
1870 

isss-ao-ez^ 

1860 
1850' 

1864 

1864 

1^ 

IM'v'50 

igw-se 

1^60-56  51 
I<«4 

ISfiS 
IWJ 
1869 

1860 

1980 


9S,O0O.O0S 
8,000,000 

4,ooaooo 

450.000 


aooaooo 

2,000,000 


600,000 

£.210,000 
L. 


iSOfiCD 


lOLH 

sscKd 


4.)00,000 
$JDOO,000 


TIm  dividend!  on  the  above  Penmrlrtnia  ln«n«  ire  piytble  hatf  veartv,  on  the  Ut  days  of  FfSmary  and  AnriSt.  at  tb«  BarAef^m^ 
mnooiia,  PkiUuUlfhiat  eKeep'ia*  the  loui  of  iUth  of  Manb,  I93l,'(v>r  120,000  dolUn,  wbieb  te  payable  at  tlw  auae  bank  op  tlte  lat  • 
iMoary  and  July,  eacb  jau.—9uf.) 


PURS,  PUR  TRADE.  697 

FURd,  in  commerce,  the  Bkins  of  different  animab,  covered,  for  the  moet  part,  with  thick 
fine  hair,  the  inner  side  being  converted  by  a  peculiar  procees  into  a  sort  of  leather.  Fare, 
previously  to  their  undergoing  this  process,  are  denominated  peUry, 

Beaver  fur,  from  its  extensive  use  in  the  hat  manufacture,  is  a  very  important  commercial 
article.  That  made  use  of  in  thia  country  is  almost  entirely  brought  from  North  America. 
It  is  gradually  becoming  scarcer  and  dearer,  being  now  obtainable  only  in  considerable  quan- 
tities from  the  most  northerly  and  inaccessible  districts.  The  fur  of  the  middle-aged  or 
young  animal,  called  cub  beaver,  is  most  esteemed.  It  is  the  finest,  most  glossy,  and  takes 
the  best  dye.  Fitch,  or  the  fur  of  the  fitchet  or  polecat,  is  principally  imported  from  Ger- 
many :  it  is  aoft  and  warm,  but  the  unpleasant  smell  which  adheres  to  it  depresses  its  value. 
Marten  and  mink  (a  diminutive  species  of  otter)  are  principally  imported  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  fur  of  the  musquash  or  musk  rat  (a  diminutive  species  of  beaver) 
U  imported  in  vast  quantities  from  our  possessions  in  North  America ;  which  al^^)  supply 
as  with  considerable  quantities  of  otter  skins.  Nutria  skins  are  principally  brought  from 
Buenos  Ayres*  The  more  valuable  furs,  as  ermine,  sable,  ^icc.,  come  principally  from 
Russia. 

FUR  TRADE.  We  are  indebted  for  the  following  details  with  respect  to  the  fur  trade 
10  one  of  the  moat  extensive  and  intelligent  far  merchants  of  London. 

**  Though  practically  engaged  fn  the  fur  trade,  I  fbnr  I  shall  he  able  to  say  little  with  regard  to  it  not 
already  known  to  you ;  but  were  I  to  write  on  the  lubject,  I  ahonld  divide  the  trade  into  %  or  rather 
S  elBMes. 

'*  1.  The  lit  class  would  comprUe  articles  of  necessity;  among  whkh  I  should  principally  number 
an  immense  variety  of  lamb  skins,  varying  so  widely  from  each  other  in  size,  quality,  colour,  and 
value,  that,  to  most  persons,  thev  would  appear  as  the  produce  of  so  many  diderent  species  of  ani- 
mals. These  lamb  skins  are  produced  io  all  parts  of  th*^  globe,  and  are  every  wliere  consumed :  but 
thoy  form,  in  particular,  an  essential  part  of  the  dress  of  thousands  among  tiie  lower  riasses  in  Rus- 
sia, Poland,  Bast  Prussia,  Hungary,  Bobeniia,  and  tSaxony.  In  Russia  and  other  cold  climates,  the 
Skins  of  various  other  animals  may  be  considered  as  articles  of  actual  necessity. 

**2.  The  2il  class  would  in  a  measure  form  part  of  the  first,  as  it  also  comprises  furs  which  through 
habit  and  fashion  have  now  become  articles  of  necessity.  I  should  here  enumerate  all  those  ditferent 
Skins  commonly  called  hatting  furt.  Few  who  are  not  acquainted  with  this  branch  of  the  fur  trade 
can  form  an  Idea  of  its  extent.  It  spreads,  of  course,  over  all  parts  of  ihe  globe  where  hats  are  worn, 
and  requires  very  superior  judgment  and  considerable  capital  to  conduct  U  successfully.  The  furs 
now  used  for  hat  making  are  beaver,  musquash,  otter,  nutria,  hare,  and  rabbit;  but  each  of  these  may 
be  subdivided  in  SO  diflbrent  sorts  or  classes. 

**  Neuiria,  or  nutria,  is  comparatively  a  new  article.  It  besan  first  to  be  imported  in  large  quanti- 
Ues  about  1810,  from  the  Spanish  possessions  in  South  America.— (See  Nutoia.)  The  skin  is  used 
for  different  purposes,  being  either  dressed  as  a  peltry,  or  cut  (shorn)  as  a  halting  fur;  and  if  well 
manufhctured  and  prepared,  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  beaver  fur,  and  is  nsed  for  similar  pnrposes- 

**  3.  Under  the  3d  and  last  class  I  should  bring  all  those  furs,  which,  though  continually  sold,  and 
used  in  immense  quantities,  must  still  be  considered  mere  articles  of  fashion,  as  their  value  varies  ac- 
cording 10  the  whims  and  fancies  of  ditferent  nations.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  among  these  ; 
and  many  Airs  mav  be  considered  as  standard  articles,  since  they  are  always  used,  thongh  their  priea 
is  much  influenced  by  changes  of  fashion. 

'*  This  class  comprises  an  endless  variety  of  furs,  as  under  ft  may  be  brought  the  skins  of  most  ani« 
mals  in  existence  ;  almost  all  of  them  appearing  occasionally  in  the  trade. 

**Furs  being  entirely  the  produce  of  nature,  which  can  neither  be  cultivated  nor  Increased,  tbefr 
value  is  not  influenced  by  fashion  alone,  but  depends  materially  on  the  larger  or  smaller  supplies  re- 
.  ceiived.  The  weather  has  great  influence  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  furx  imported  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe  ;  and  this  circumstance  renders  the  fur  trade  more  ditHcult,  perhaps,  ahd  precarious 
than  any  other.  The  quality,  and  consequently  the  price,  of  many  furs  will  differ  every  year.  It 
would  be  completely  impossible  to  state  the  value  of  the  diflferent  articles  of  furs,  the  trade  being  the 
most  fluctuating  imaginable.  1  have  often  seen  the  same  articles  rUe  and  fkll  100,  200,  and  300  per 
cent,  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth ;  nay,  in  several  instances,  in  the  space  of  1  month  only. 

^  Among  the  Atrs  which  always  rank  very  high  (though,  like  ail  the  rest,  they  change  in  value,)  may 
be  specified  the  Siberian  sable,  and  the  black  and  stiver  fox.  These  articles  are  at  ail  times  compara- 
tively very  scarce  and  command  high  prices. 

**  The  chief  supplies  of  peltries  are  received  from  Rnssia  (particularly  the  Asiatic  part  of  that  em- 
pire), and  from  North  America.  But  many  other  countries  produce  very  beautiful  and  useful  fbrs; 
and  though  we  are  most  Indebted  to  Asia  and  America,  Europe  furnishes  a  very  considerable  quan- 
tity. Africa  ancVAustralia  are  of  little  importance  to  the  fur  trade,  as,  from  their  situation,  they  fur- 
nish but  few  articles,  and  consume  still  less.  From  the  former  we  draw  leopard  and  tiger  skins  (the 
most  beautifiil  of  that  species),  while  the  im/y  production  of  the  latter  is  the  kangaroo;  this,  how- 
ever, is  never  used  as  a  fur,  being  chiefly  consumed  by  leather  dressers  and  tanners  for  the  sake  of 
its  pelt.  * 

'*  Besides  numerous  private  traders,  there  are  several  Air  ompanies  of  very  long  standing,  who  in 
various  countries  do  a  great  amount  of  business.  Among  these,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  (in  Lon- 
don) deserves  to  be  mentioned  first,  not  only  from  the  extent  of  ineir  business,  but  because  it  is  one 
of  the  oldest  chartered  companies  in  England. 

'*  The  American  Fur  Company  (in  New  York)  stands  next>  They  chiefly  trade  to  London,  whither 
tbey  send  the  produce  of  the  United  States  and  other  parts  of  North  America. 

**  The  3d  company  is  the  Russian  American  (In  Moscow).  They  trade  to  the  Russian  possessions  on 
the  western  coast  of  North  America,  whence  they  draw  their  supplies,  which  are  chiefly  consumed  in 
Russia. 

*'  The  4th  and  last  company  of  any  consequence  is  the  Danish  Greenland  Company  (In  Copenha- 
fen).  They  do  but  a  very  limited  business  ;  exposing  their  goods  for  sale  once  a  year  in  Copen- 
OHgen. 

**  The  principal  consumption  of  the  Airs  which  I  should  bring  under  the  head  of  the  3d  class,  is  In 
China,  Turkey,  and  Russia,  and  among  tlie  more  civilised  countries  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Eng- 
land. Germany  consunu^s  a  considerable  quantity.  The  consumption  of  America  is  comparatively 
little.    In  Africa,  none  but  the  Egyptians  wear  fur.    In  Australia,  none  Is  consumed. 

**  HattinK  furs  are  uned  throughout  Europe  (with  the  exception  of  Tiirkoy  and  Greece),  and  in  Aind** 
rica ;  but  by  far  the  principal  trade  in  these  articles  is  carried  on  in  London  and  New  York. 
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**  Most  of  the  companies  tell  their  goods  by  public  sale,  and  the  principal  fur  fairs  are  held  at  1 
(on  the  borders  of  China)  ;  Nishnei  Novogorod,  between  Moscow  and  Casan,  in  Russia ;  and  twice  a 
year  at  Leipslc. — [flee  Fairs.] 

*'  It  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  fur  trade,  that  almost  every  country  or  town  which  produces  and 
exports  furs,  iiuports  nnd  consumes  the  fur  of  some  other  place,  frequently  the  most  distant.  It  is 
but  seldom  that  an  article  is  consumed  in  the  country  where  it  is  produced,  though  that  country  may 
consume  furs  to  a  very  great  extent." 

The  following  details  with  respect  to  the  North  American  far  trade  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting : — 

This  trade  was  first  practised  by  the  early  French  settlers  at  Quebec  and  Montreal ;  and 
consisted  then,  as  now,  in  bartering  fire-arms,  ammnnition,  cloth,  spirits,  and  other  articles 
in  demand  among  the  Indians,  for  beaver  and  other  skins.  In  1670,  Charles  IL  established 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  to  which  he  assigned  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  with 
the  Indians  in  and  about  the  vast  inlet  known  by  the  name  of  Hudson's  Bay.  The  Com- 
pany founded  establishments  at  Forts  Churchill  and  Albany,  Nelson  River,  and  other  placet- 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  bay.  But  the  trade  they  carried  on,  though  said  to  be  a  profitable 
one,  was  of  very  limited  extent;  and  their  conduct  on  various  occasions  show*  how 
thoroughly  they  were  **  possessed  with  that  spirit  of  jealousy  which  prevails  in  some  degree 
in  all  knots  and  societies  of  men  endued  with  peculiar  privileges." — (European  Seitle- 
menta,  vol.  ii,  p.  268.)  Mr.  Burke  has,  in  the  same  place,  expressed  his  astonishment  that 
the  trade  has  not  been  thrown  open.  But  as  the  Company's  charter  was  never  confirmed 
by  any  act  of  parliament,  all  British  subjects  are  lawfully  entitled  to  trade  with  those  re- 
gions ;  though,  from  the  difiliculties  attached  to  the  trade,  the  protection  required  in  carrying 
it  on,  and  the  undisguised  hostility  which  private  traders  have  experienced  from  the  agents 
uf  the  Company,  the  latter  have  been  allowed  to  monopolise  it  with  but  Utile  opposition. 
In  1783-4,  the  principal  traders  engaged  in  the  fur  trade  of  Canada  formed  themseK-es  into 
an  association  known  by  the  name  of  the  North- West  Company,  having  their  chief  esta- 
blishment at  Montreal.  This  new  company  prosecuted  the  trade  with  great  enterprise  and 
very  considerable  success.  The  course  of  dieir  proceedings  in  their  adventurous  under- 
takings has  been  minutely  described  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  one  of  the  agents  of  the  company, 
in  his  Voyage  from  Montreal,  through  the  Coniinent  of  America,  This  gentleman  in- 
forms us,  that  somo  of  those  engaged  in  this  trade  are  employed  at  the  astonishing  distance 
of  upwards  of  4,000  miles  north-west  of  Montreal !  A  very  numerous  caravan,  if  we  may 
so  call  it,  sets  out  every  year  for  Le  Grand  Fortage^  on  Lake  Superior,  where  they  meet 
those  who  have  wintered  in  the  remoter  establishments,  from  whom  they  receive  the  fun 
collected  in  the  course  of  the  season,  and  whom  they,  at  the  same  time,  furnish  with  fresh 
supplies  of  the  various  articles  required  in  the  trade.  Fort  Che^ieywan,  on  the  Lake  of  tiie 
Hills,  in  Ion.  110°  26'  W.,  used  to  be  one  of  the  most  distant  stations  of  the  servants  of  the 
North- West  Company ;  but  many  of  the  Indians  who  traded  with  the  fort  came  firom  dis- 
tricts contiguous  to,  and  sometimes  even  beyond,  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  competition  and  success  of  the  North- West  Company  seem  to  have  ronsed  the  dor* 
mant  energies  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  conflicting  interests  and  pretensions 
of  the  two  associations  were  naturally  productive  of  much  jealousy  and  ill-will.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  late  Earl  of  Selkirk,  who  was  for  a  considerable  period  at  the  head  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  a  colony  was  projected  and  founded  on  the  Red  River,  which  runs 
into  Lake  Winnipec  The  North-West  Company  regarded  this  establishment  as  an  en- 
croachment upon  their  peculiar  rights ;  and  the  animosities  thence  arising  led  to  the  most 
violent  proce<H]ing8  on  the  part  of  the  servants  of  both  companies.  At  length,  however, 
the  more  moderate  individuals  of  each  party  began  to  perceive  tliat  their  interests  were  not 
materially  different ;  and  the  rival  companies,  wearied  and  impoverished  by  their  dissen- 
sions, ultimately  united  under  the  name  of  the  Huckon'a  Bay  Fur  Company^  which  at 
present  engrosses  most  of  the  fur  trade  of  British  America.  The  most  important  part  of 
the  trade  is  still  carried  on  from  Montreal  in  the  way  described  by  Mr.  MaclRnzie. 

According  to  Mr.  Bliss,  the  number  and  value  of  the  furs  and  peltries  exported  from  British  America 
to  all  parts,  in  1831,  were — 


J^%.        £    s.   d. 

Beaver     - 

lS6.944atl    5    0 

Ileur 

3,8o0— 1    0    0 

Deer 

645  —  0    3    0 

Fox 

8,765  —  0  10    0 

Lynx 

Minx 

68,010  —  0    8    0 

0,2fl8  — 0    H    0 

Musk  rat  - 

»75,731  — 0    0    6 

£    $.  d. 

158,680    0  0 

3,850    3  0 

06  15  0 

4,382  10  0 

23,804    0  0 

gao  i<  0 

9,398    5  6 


-  JVo.        £  ».  d.  £     ».d. 

Racoon    -         3S5at016..  9t7€ 

Tails        .      S.890  —  0    1    0    -    -  114  10   0 

Weasel    -          34  —  006--  0  17    0 

Wolverine      1,744—0    3    0    -    -  »I  13   0 

Wolf        .      5,947  —  0    8    0    -    -  9,r8  16    0 


ir203,316    9   0 

ITnilescribcd  from  Halifhx  ajid  St.  John's  estimated  at  the  average  annual  value  of       -  15,000   0   0 
Exported  to  the  United  i:}tates  by  inland  trade  ......   16,146    0   0 

t34,4fi2   9   0 
Sterling  ...       £311,016    4   S 

{StatUtieM  ef  Trade  and  Industry  «/  Britigh  JtmerkA,  p.  99.) 
According  to  Mr.  M'Greifor,  the  valtie  of  the  furs  annu'nllv  exported  from  British  America,  amooiited 
at  un  average  of  tiie  5  years  ending  with  1833,  to  about  SlU.OOM.  ateriii»g  a  year.— C^rkuA  J^t^ih  Aatt- 
rtea,  9d  edit.  vol.  li.  p.  5W.) 
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"nie  Nor^  Ameriean  Fur  Company,  the  leading  directon  of  which  reside  in  the  dtj  of 
New  York,  have  long  enjoyed  the  principal  part  of  the  Indian  trade  of  the  great  lakee  and 
the  Upper  Miseissippt.  But,  with  the  exception  of  the  musk  rat,  most  of  the  fur-clad  ani- 
mals are  exterminated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes.  The  skins  of  racoons  are  of  little  value; 
and  the  beaver  is  now  scarce  on  this  side  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  further  north  the  furs 
are  taken,  the  better  is  their  quality. 

Account  of  the  principal  Furs  imported  in  1831,  the  Countries  whence  they  were  brought,  and  the 
Quantity  AirnisBed  by  each  country. 


Comtritm. 

Bear. 

Bcmrer. 

rttch. 

Mulen. 

Miix. 

M»qn>h. 

Nutri.. 

Ot»er. 

Prussia    - 

. 

. 

2,168 

Germany  - 

_ 

115 

18«,499 

21,139 

686 

7,088 

Netherlnnds     - 

. 

S3 

31,418 

517 

. 

. 

44 

France      - 

. 

30,630 

27,«7« 

. 

763 

2,000 

British  N.  Ame- 

rican colojiles 

3,994 

93,199 

. 

112,0.'« 

30,743 

737,740 

_• 

21,636 

United  tStates  - 

13,480 

7,439 

. 

50,083 

70,120 

27,000 

53,130 

1,401 

Buenos  Ayres  - 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

439,966 

Alt  other  places 
Total    - 

128 

118 

- 

2,354 

2,011 

157 

9.971 

117 

17,602 

100,M4 

343,705 

214,107 

103,561 

773,693 

491,067 

23,198 

or  these  imports,  the  beaver,  (itch,  and  marten  were  mnetly  retained  for  home  consumption.  A 
larere  number  of  bear  and  otter  skins  were  re-exported  to  Gerniaav ;  and  no  fewer  than  593,117  mus- 
quash skins  were  exported,  in  1631,  t<i  the  United  States.— (Pit W.  Paper^  No.  550.  Sess.  1833 ) 

The  iin{)orts  of  ermine  are  inconsiderable,  having  only  amounted,  at  an  average  of  11^31  and  1833,  to 
S,197  skins  a  year. 

The  duty  on  furs  produced,  In  1833,  34,079/. ;  and  that  on  skins,  not  being  furs,  18,093/.  \3s.  6rf. 

China  is  one  of  the  best  markets  for  (ixn.  The  Amerirans  began,  with  their  characteristic  activity, 
to  send  furs  to  Canton  very  soon  after  their  flag  had  appeared  in  the  Eastern  seas  in  1784;  and  they 
still  prosecute  tlie  trade  to  a  considerable  extent,  though  it  has  rapidly  declined  within  tho  last  3  or  4 
years.  The  Americans  procure  the  Airs  intended  for  the  China  markets,  partly  from  the  American 
Fur  Company  already  alluded  to,  and  partly  from  Canada  ;  but  they  have  also  been  in  the  habit  of 
sending  out  ships  to  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  which,  having  purchased  large  quantities  of 
skins  from  the  natives,  carrying  them  direct  to  Canton.  Recently,  however,  this  trade  has  been  ma- 
terially diminished,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  ihe  regulations  of  the  Russian  government,  who  do 
not  permit  the  American  traders  to  cruise  so  far  north  as  they  did  formerly. 

FUSTIAN  (Ger.  Barehent ;  Du.Fwfem;  Yr,  Futmne ;  It  Fustagno,  Frwffa^o  f 
6p.  Fusion!  Ru8.  Bumasea;  Pol.  Barclian),  a  kind  of  cotton  stuff,  wealed  or  ribbed  on 
one  side. 

FUSTIC  (Ger.  Gelbhoh,  Fuiliek;  Du.  GeelJu/ut;  Fr.  Boia  jaune  de  Brinl ;  It  Lfgt}o 
giallo  de  Brasilio  ,•  Sp.  Pah  del  Brcailamarillo),  the  wood  of  a  species  of  mulberry 
{Monju  tinctoria)y  growing  in  most  parts  of  South  America,  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
West  India  islands.  It  is  a  large  and  handsome  tree ;  and  the  timber,  though,  like  most 
other  dye  woods,  brittle,  or  at  least  easily  splintered,  is  hard  and  strong.  It  is  very  exten- 
sively used  as  an  ingredient  in  the  dyeing  of  yellow,  and  is  lankly  imported  for  that  pur- 
pose. Of  6,336  tons  of  fustic  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  1831,  1,683  tons  were  brought 
from  the  British  West -Indies,  1,354  ditto  from  Cuba  and  the  foreign  West  Indies,  1,013 
ditto  fromji^he  United  States,  990  ditto  from  Mexico,  610  ditto  from  Colombia,  705  ditto 
from  Brazil.  Fustic  from  Cuba  fetches  full  35  per  cent  more  in  the  London  market  than 
that  of  Jamaica  or  Colombia.  At  present,  the  price  of  the  former  varies  from  10/.  to  12/1  a 
ton,  while  the  latter  varies  from  8/.  to  9/.  a  ton.  The  consumption  amounts  to  about  6,000 
tons  a  year. 

Zante,  or  young  fustic,  is  really  a  species  of  sumach  {Rhtu  eotinus  Lin.),  and  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  morua  linctoriaf  or  old  fustic ;  the  latter  being  a  large  American  tree, 
wliile  the  former  is  a  small  European  shrub.  It  grows  in  Italy  and  the  south  of  France, 
but  is  principally  cxportetl  from  Patras  in  the  Morea.  It  imparts  a  beautiful  bright  yellow 
dye  to  cottons,  &c.  which,  when  proper  mordanlB  are  used,  is  very  permanent  It  is  con- 
veniently stowed  amongst  a  cargo  of  diy  goods,  as  it  may  be  cut  into  pieces  of  any  length 
witliout  injury.  Only  a  small  quantity  of  this  species  of  sumach  is  imported.  Its  price 
fluctuates  considerably.  In  August,  1833,  it  was  worth,  in  the  London  market,  from  9L  to 
11/.  a  ton* 


G. 


(GALACZ,  a  town  of  Moldavia,  on  the  leA  bank  of  the  Danube,  between  the  confluence 
of  the  Sereth  and  the  Pruth  with  that  river,  in  lat  45°  25^  N.,  long.  28°  £.  It  is  ill  built 
and  dirty  :  population  supposed  to  amount  to  12,000.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  chiefly  car- 
ried on  by  Greek  merchants,  but,  within  the  last  few  yeaza,  some  foreign  houses  have  formed 
establishments  in  it  'J^hough  at  a  considerable  distance  inland,  Galaca  may  be  said  to  be 
the  port  of  the  Danube ;  and,  were  the  political  jealousies,  and  other  obstacles,  that  havo 
hitherto  so  much  obstiuctcd  the  nuvigation  of  this  great  river,  once  removed,  it  would,  no 
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doafaC,  become  a  fintrnte  emporiam.  The  trea^  of  Adriaimple,  hy  ntBumg  the  i 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallacliia  from  Turkish  despotism  and  misrole,  wiil  contribute  nut  a  little 
to  this  desirable  result.  Kecentiy,  indeed,  (valacz  has  been  rapidly  rising  in  impoitanoe. 
Steam  vessels  have  been  established  on  the  Danube,  from  Presbarg  to  Galacz,  and  thence, 
by  the  Black  Sea,  to  Conaiantinople  and  Trebizond.  The  advantages  of  which  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Danube  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  to  all  the  conntriea  that  it  traveraei^ 
•  and  especially  to  Hungury,  of  which  it  is  the  natural  outkt,  seem  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
its  vast  capacities,  as  a  commercial  highway,  will  be  daily  more  and  more  developed. 

£B/r«ite«  to  Oalaei.— Of  \he  three  principal  moutlis  of  the  river,  the  Sonlineh  (middle)  Biooth,in  lat. 
45°  KT  30"  N.,  loog.  SIP  41'  90"'  B.,  is  the  only  one  acceMible  by  veaaeln  of  considerable  harden.  Tbs 
depth  of  water  on  the  bar,  at  its  entrance,  varies  from  10  to  13  and  1 1  feet,  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year,  and  the  direction  of  the  wind.  From  the  bar  to  Galars  and  BraHolT,  still  higher  up,  there  is 
nowhere  less  than  18  feet  water,  and  in  many  places  from  60  to  70  fpet.  \  essels  of  SOO  tons  lie  close 
to  the  qunys  of  Galacz.  The  shores  at  the  month  of  the  river  being  low,  and  bordered  with  reeda  and 
shoals,  vessels  intending  to  enter  the  river  genprally  make  the  small  rocky  islet  of  Phidfwisi.  or  Ser- 
pent's ble,*  In  iat.  45'>  15'  IS"  N.,  long.  VF  lOT  30"^B.,  whence  the  Sonlineh  month  bears  W.  by  S., 
distant  23  miles.  At  the  entrance  to  it,  on  the  south  shore,  is  a  wooden  tower,  but  (though  the  con- 
trary b«  sometimes  stated)  no  lighthouse.  Lighters  are  generally  stationed  without  the  bar,  into  whicJi 
large  ships  discliarge  a  part  of  their  cargoes ;  and  pilots  niny  generally  be  obtained  from  them  or  other 
vessels.  As  the  current  is  sometimes  very  strong,  and  difficult  to  stem,  the  establbhmem  of  steam 
tugs  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  would  obviate  the  principal  difficulties  incident  to  its  navigatioD. 

Frost  usually  sets  in  on  the  Danube  in  the  month  of  December,  and  continues  till  the  month  of 
March ;  in  1833,  however,  there  was  no  frost.  Freighu  in  the  ports  of  the  Danube  are  always  ftom 
9U  to  S5  per  cent,  higher  than  in  Odessa ;  premiums  of  insurance,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  higher 
than  nt  the  latter,  eicept  on  such  vessels  as,  on  account  of  their  siae,  are  obliged  to  discharge  at  the 
river's  mouth. 

Money,  Weight*,  and  Jlf«a«tfres.— These  are  principally  Turkish,  for  which  see  CoxsTXXTncorLB ; 
but  Russian  and  Austrian  coins  are  in  general  circulation. 

Ezports  and  /«p»rt».— Mold:»via  and  VVallachia  are  very  productive  provinces,  being  fruitful  both 
of  corn  and  cattle.  From  60,000  to  80,000  bead  of  cattle  are  annually  fattened  for  f  ale  in  the  two  prin- 
oipalities.  A  pair  of  good  oxen  commonly  cost  from  70  to  80  roubles.  Nun>erous  herds  are  annnaily 
sent  into  Austria,  particularly  from  Moldavia.  Now  that  the  priocipalities  are  subjected  to  regular 
governments,  and  tiiat  a  market  has  been  opened  for  their  products,  there  can  be  little  doubt  tbat  they 
will  rapidly  improve.  The  principal  articles  of  export  from  Galacz  are  wheat,  of  which  the  quantity 
might  be  indefinitely  Increased,  tallow,  hides,  live  cattle,  salt,  butter,  wool,  h.c  ;  and  to  ihes«  might 
be  added  timber,  flax  and  hemp,  caviar.  Am.  But,  if  the  navigation  be  improved,  which  it  seems  all 
but  certain  will  be  the  case,  Brailoff  and  Galacz  will  become  d^dtg  for  the  products  of  Hungary  and 
Transylvania.  The  imports  consist  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  other  colonial  products,  raw  and  manufac- 
tured cotton.  Iron  and  hardware,  oil  and  olives,  rice,  soap,  spices,  4cc. ;  at  present,  however,  ibey  are 
quite  inconsiderable,  compared  to  what  thev  would  be  were  civilization  considerably  extended  in  the 
countries  adjacent  to  the  lower  O&nube,  and  still  more  so  were  it  to  become  the  great  highway  Sat  the 
conveyance  of  foreign  products  to  Hungary.    Bubjoined  is  a  — 

Statement  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  the  Merchandise  imported  Into,  and  Exported  from,  tbs 
Port  of  Galacz  in  1835.— (Cra^tar  Return.) 
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Skipping.— lA.  Hagemelster  gives  the  following  return  of  the  shipping  which  entered  the  Danabe* 
by  the  Soulloeh  mouth,  in  the  following  years,  with  their  destination  : — 
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*  This  island  was  ftimoas  In  antlquitv  for  its  temple  in  honour  of  Achilles,  to  whom  It  was  sacred. 
It  was  called  £e»ce,  or  the  White  Island,  from  the  myriads  of  sea-fowl  by  which  it  was  nbaalljr 
eovered.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  foundation  for  the  modem  notion  of  Its  being  infested  with  ser> 
pents.  It  is  singular,  however,  seeing  that  it  is  now  annually  passed  by  numbers  of  European  ships, 
thit  It  should  not  have  been  visited  by  any  traveller.  It  may  be  expected  to  contain  some  remaiaa 
of  antiquity.->(9ee  Clarke* t  TravtU  in  RumU,  Turkey,  fe.  8vo.  edit.  vol.  II.  p.  3M~-MI0 
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Tn  183S,  tn  Tenets  arrived  at  Oalaez;  ef  which  6  were  Brltlah,  40  Ruwlaii,  17  Anstrlav,  M  Greek. 
49  Turkish,  17  Ionian,  4  Sardinian,  3  Saraian,  1  Wallacbian.  1  Belgian. 

DiiUej.— An  ad  vl»r»m  duty  of  3  per  cent,  it  leYled  on  all  article*  of  merchandlae  imported  into,  or 
exported  from,  the  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  Government  reserves  to  itself  the 
power  of  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  any  article,  but  it  has  to  give  a  month's  previous  notice  oi  aiiy 
such  prohibition.  * 

Oalaca  is  a  free  port ;  that  is,  a  port  at  which  all  cnramoditles  nay  be  landed,  warehoused,  re-ex- 
ported, and  consumed  in  the  towa,  fVee  of  duty.  (Quarantine  regulations  are  strictly  enforced  at 
Galacz,  unless  performed  previously  to  entering  the  river. 

Ismail  Knd  Reoi,  ports  of  the  Russian  province  of  Bessarabia,  are  situated  on  the  Danube,  and  are 
both,  but  especially  Ismail,  a  good  deal  nearer  lis  mouth  than  Oalaca;  but  they  are  much  less  con- 
siderable in  point  of  commercial  importance.  Having  little  importation,  their  trade  is  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  exportation  of  cnrn,  and  even  in  this  respect  they  are  very  inferior  to  Galacz  and  Bral- 
loff.    They  are  subject  to  the  Russian  duties  and  regulations. 

We  have  gleaned  these  particulars  ftom  a  variety  of  works,  but  principallv  fVnm  the  valuable 
Jlepert,  fry  M.  D*  Hafmekftet,  •»  Uu  Cesmeres  oftk»  Bimek  Sta^  Eng.  Trmns^  pp.  b3— 95.,  Ju;. ;  Purdfg 
SaUing^  Drreetions  to  the  Black  Sea,  p.  193,  Ax. 

Jtoutht  of  the  Danabe.^There  is  a  great  discrepancy  In  the  statements  of  ancient  authors  as  to  the 
number  of  channels  bv  which  the  Danube  poured  its  waters  into  the  Euxine.  (Ctilaru  Jfotitia  Orkit 
Andqui,  lib.  11.  cap.  8.)  A  similar  discrepancy  exists  at  this  moment;  some  authorities  affirming  that 
it  has  four,  others  five,  and  others  six  or  seven  mouths.  But,  as  stated  above,  there  are  only  three  of 
any  considerable  magnitude,  vix.  the  Killa  mouth  on  the  north,  and  successively  the  Boulineh  mouth, 
and  the  Edrillis  mouth.  But  besides  these,  there  are  other  channels  of  inferior  importance,  of  which 
two,  at  least,  are  still  more  to  the  south  then  the  Edrillis  mouth,  in  antiquity,  the  most  southerly 
channel  was  the  deepest,  and  best  suited  for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  and  was  thence  called  Saermm. 
(See  Cellariugy  nt  *upr&.)  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  In  the  course  of  so  many  ages, 
very  great  changes  should  have  uken  plaee  in  the  channels  of  the  river.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
Oatnim  Sacrum,  or  southern  channel  or  the  ancients,  may  have  run  between  Carsain,  now  Hlrchoea« 
and  the  lake  Halmyri*,  now  Rassein,  which  communicates  with  the  Euxine  at  Kara  Kerman,  formerly 
UtropeliBy  and  at  a  point  still  more  to  the  south.  At  any  rate,  there  certainly  was  a  channel  in  the 
route  now  pointed  out  {D*jSnmUe,  Mr^fi  de  ta  OiognjtkU  JSneienne,  torn.  1.  p.  307.) :  and  as  it  is  a 
good  deal  more  to  the  south  than  the  Edrillis  mouth,  with  which  the  OsUma  Sacrum  has  been  com- 
monly identified,  it  would  seem  to  have  the  best  claim  to  the  distinction  of  being  synonymous  with 
the  latter.  This  channel  is,  in  ihct,  still  pariiallv  open,  and  it  has  been  recently  stated  that  the  Aus' 
trian  government  is  seriously  entertaining  a  project  for  making  it  navigable.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  ifihis  could  be  effected.  It  would  be  of  much  imporunce  to  the  trade  with  Hungary  and  the  coun- 
tries on  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  by  materially  shortening  the  river  navigation,  and  facilitating  tb« 
transit  of  ships  and  goods  to  and  from  the  Black  Sea. 

SUam  Navigation  of  the  Z>an«&«.— A  retular  line  of  steam-boats  for  the  transportation  of  passengers 
and  merchandise.  Is  esublished  on  the  Danube  from  Presburg  (Hungary)  to  Galacs,  by  as  Austrian 
company,  entitled,  **  First  Company  for  Navigation  by  Steam  on  the  Danube." 

**  Three  boats  are  running  on  this  line,  viz. 

The  Pannonia  (36-horse  power),  f^om  Presbnrg  to  Pesth. 
The  Francis  1st  (60-horse  power),  from  Pesth  to  Moldavia. 
The  Argo  (50-horse  power),  from  Orsova  to  Oalacx. 

^'The  passengers  and  merchandlae  change  boats  at  each  of  the  stations  Indleated  above. 

**  At  the  height  of  Orsova,  rocks  which  are  strewed  in  the  bed  of  the  Danube,  for  the  extent  of  about 
a  league,  not  permitting  steam-boats  to  pass,  goods  are  transported  by  flat-boitomed  boats,  which, 
conducted  by  skilful  boatmen,  glide  through  the  rocks,  and  pass  them  without  accident. »  Passengers 
disembark,  and  make  by  land,  a  circuit  which  occupies  twenty  hours.  This  part  of  the  Journev  b  at 
their  expense.  An  agent  of  the  company  at  Orsova  arranges  with  them,  on  reasonable  terms,  for  the 
price.  This  crossing  over  will,  however,  be  shortened  bv  the  repairs  about  to  be  made  on  an  anclf  at 
Soman  causeway  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  bed  of  the  river. 

"  The  necessity  of  previous  arrangements  with  the  Turkish  government  has,  for  the  present,  pre- 
▼anted  the  company  from  removing  this  obstacle.  It  baa,  however,  expended  larj^e  saros  in  removing 
racks  from  other  poinu,  in  removing  sand  banks,  and  in  clearing  the  bed  of  the  river. 

"A  fourth  steam-boat,  *The  Maria  Dorothea,'  of  70-horse  power,  is  expected  before  the  winter 
(1834),  to  extend  the  line  from  Galacz  to  Constantinople.  During  winter  this  boat  Is  Intended  for 
temporary  service  between  Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  until  the  return  of  spring  and  the  opening  of 
Che  navigation  on  the  Danube. 

**  Two  other  boau  are  held  in  reserve,  to  be  vsed  In  case  of  accident  or  repairs  to  any  of  the  four 
regular  boats." 

According  to  the  regvlations  pabllshed  by  the  eompany,  the  prices  for  the  extreme  polnU  of  the  Una 
arc  as  follow : — 
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^Thls  last  "FsUa  gives  Vienna  as  one  of  the  extreme  points  of  tlia  Una;  because,  in  Ihct,  the  grant 

a  The  rapids  in  thla  place  have  received  the  name  of  the  *'  Iron  Gate.*'  All  vessels  ascending  the 
river  have  to  be  towed  up  aninst  the  stream  s  and  the  water  Is  frequently  too  shallow  to  permit  the 
dceeent  of  any  but  the  smallest  class  of  Oat-bouomed  boate.  The  Romans  under  Trajan  had,  with 
•gual  industry  and  sagacity,  formed  a  road  or  path  along  the  rlver*s  edge  for  Ihclliuiing  the  operation 
ortowlng,  of  which  the  remains  are  stUI  extant,  with  an  Inscription  commemorative  of  the  completion 
of  the  works.  It  has  been  proposed  to  overcome  the  dlfilculties  in  ihe  way  of  tbe  navigation,  by 
renovating  the  old  Roman  road,  and  deepening  the  channel  contig uons  to  It.  But  it  rarely  happens 
that  attempts  to  Improve  the  navintion  In  the  bed  of  a  river,  under  any  thing  like  similar  cirrum- 
■tanees,  are  even  tolerably  successnil ;  and  provided  it  could  be  accomplished,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  propoeal  for  cutting  a  lateral  canal  sufflciently  large  to  admit  the  steam-boats  and  other  craft 
jiavigatinc  the  river,  Is  by  mr  the  most  likely  means  of  obviating  tlie  difflcullies  in  question.  At  all 
events,  it  Is  to  be  hopnd  that  something  elTecttial  may  be  speedily  accomplished  in  reference  to  this 
Important  subject.— (For  eome  details  with  respect  to  Ihe  "  Iron  Gate,"  and  tbe  navigation  of  Uin 
Danube,  ftom  Presburg  to  Ronstchuk,  see  Mr.  Qeta**  F'ofage  Down  the  Danube,  vol.  L  foesim.) 
Zm  2 
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objert  of  the  eompiiiiT  Is  thfi  estaUtshment  of  a  direct  eommnnicatlon  between  the  eapllalf  of  tbe 
Austrian  states  and  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

"  Its  first  intention  was  to  mnke  Vienna  the  point  of  departure  for  its  steam-boats ;  but  the  slnnoei. 
ties  of  the  Danube,  between  it  and  Presburg,  interposed  a  serfous  obstacle.  Eighteen  or  twenty  boors 
are  neceRsary  to  pass  the  distance  between  these  two  towns  by  the  rirer ;  whereas,  by  laodf  it  is 
performed  In'flve  or  six  hours. 

**The  company  has,  therefore,  determined  to  erect,  either  at  Preeburg,  or  at  Raab,  a  vast  emrepAt 
which  will  >)e  connected  with  Vienna  by  a  rail-road,  upon  which  steam  cars  shall  transport  all  mer- 
chandise roraing  from  the  north  and  middle  of  Germany,  on  its  way  to  the  east,  by  the  Danube. 

**  The  office  of  the  company  Is  at  Vienna :  its  charter  is  for  15  years.  It  is  privileged  by  govemment 
grntnitnusly  to  draw  firnm  the  imperial  coal  mines  of  Moldavia  the  coal  required  for  the  consumption 
of  its  boats.  Its  capital  consists  of  1,130  shares,  each  of  500  florins.  Hie  dividend,  in  1634,  was  fixed 
at  7  per  cent. 

**  Prom  the  day  on  which  the  first  steam-boat  of  the  company  shall  have  entered  the  Black  Sea,  it  de- 
clares that  the  enterprise  no  longer  belongs  solely  to  the  Austrian  States,  but  that  it  belongs  to  Europe. 

**  It  is  announced,  that  the  company  contemplates  extending  its  line  of  steam-boats  from  Constan- 
tinople to  Trebizotid. 

**  This  extension  will  d(«pend  on  the  results  which  will  have  been  obufned  by  the  experlmcot 
between  Galacz  and  Constantinople.*' 

The  above  statement  was  pnhlished  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  we  regret  that  we  have  no  recent 
information  to  communicate  respecting  the  state  of  this  important  undertaking.  The  Russian  govern- 
ment, to  whom  The  treaty  of  AdrianopTe  gave  possession  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  has,  it  is  said, 
refused  to  i>ermit  any  steam-boats  to  pass  in  and  out  of  the  river  without  payment  of  toll.  Bat  the 
power  of  Russia  to  impose  this  toll,  conformably  with  existing  treaties,  has  been  questioned  ;  and  till 
this  dispute  be  adjusted,  the  underuking  will  necessarily  snfler. 

Junction  of  th«  Danube  and  /As  Rhine.— A  project  has  been  for  some  time  on  foot  in  Bavaria,  that 
would  add  greotly  to  the  importance  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Danube.  This  is  for  cutting  a  canal 
from  Wnrtsbonrg,  where  the  Mayne,  which  flows  into  the  Rhine,  ceases  to  be  navigable,  to  the  Danube, 
between  Donnuwerlh  and  Incoldstadt.  Were  this  accomplished,  an  internal  communication  by  water 
would  be  established  throughout  all  the  vast  countries  stretching  fVom  the  shores  of  the  Netherlands 
to  the  Black  Rea ;  so  that  produce  shipped  at  Rotterdam,  or  at  Galacz,  might  be  conveyed  from  one  to 
the  other  in  the  same  vessel !  The  cost  of  the  canal  in  question  is  estimated  at  S.Q00.000  florins,  and  a 
company  has  been  formed  for  tie  construction.  The  Bavarian  government,  which  is  a  liberal  patron 
of  every  undertaking  likely  to  promote  the  public  prosperity,  has,  we  believe,  engaged  to  subscribe  a 
fourth  of  the  sum  required.  But  we  have  not  learned  what  progress  has  been  made  in  the  under- 
taking, which  is  truly  of  European  importance.— Sw}».) 

GAL.^NGAL  (Ger.  Galgant ;  Du,  and  Fr.  Galanga;  Rus.  Kalgan ,-  Lat  Gakmga; 
Arab.  KusttxUk;  Chin.  Laundon),  the  root  of  the  gcSanga^  brought  from  China  and  the 
East  Indies  in  pieces  about  an  inch  long,  and  hardly  ^  an  inch  thick.  A  larger  root  of  the 
same  kind  {Greater  Galangal),  an  inch  or  more  in  thicknew,  is  to  be  rejected.  It  has  an 
aromatic  smell,  not  very  gratefui ;  and  an  unpleasant,  bitterish,  extremely  hot,  biting  taste. 
It  should  be  chosen  full  and  plump,  of  a  bright  colour,  very  firm  and  sound :  13  cwt  are 
allowed  to  a  ton. — (LewiVs  Mat.  Med,;  Milburn*s  Orient.  Com.) 

GALBANU.M  (Fr.  Galbanumf  Ger.  Mutterharz  i  It.  Galbanof  T^at  GaJhanum; 
Arab.  Barzud),  a  species  of  gum  resin  obtained  from  a  perennial  plant  (Gaibamtm 
offidnak)  growing  in  Africa,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Syria  and  Persia.  It  is 
brought  to  this  countiy  from  the  Levant  in  cases  or  chests  containing  from  100  to  300  lbs. 
each.  The  best  is  in  ductile  masses,  composed  of  distinct  whitish  tears  agglutinated 
together  by  a  pale  brown  or  yellowish  substance.  It  is  generally  much  mixed  with  stalks, 
seeds,  and  other  impurities.  The  separate  tears  are  considered  as  the  best  When  the 
colour  is  dark  brown  or  blackish,  it  is  to  be  rejected.  It  has  a  strong  peculiar  odotv,  and  a 
bitterish,  warm,  acrid  taste. — {Thomaon^a  Diapensatory.) 

(GALLIPOLI. 
Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Oil  exported  from  Gallipoll  in  British  and  Neapoliun  Bottoms,  In  ISS 

and  IS3I,  tocether  with  an  estimate  of  the  Value  of  the  same  formed  on  the  Quotations  in  the 

Giornale  delle  Due  Sicilie. 
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GALLON,  a  measure  of  capacity,  both  for  dry  and  liquid  articles,  containing  4  quarts. 
By  5  Geo.  4.  c.  74.,  **  the  Imperial  gallon  shall  be  the  standard  measure  of  capacity,  and 
shall  contain  10  lbs.  avoirdupois  weight  of  distilled  water,  weighed  in  air  at  the  temperature 
of  68^  of  Fahrenheifs  thermometer,  the  barometer  being  at  30  inches,  or  277*274  cubic 
inches ;  and  all  other  measures  of  capacity  to  be  used,  as  well  fi>r  wine,  beer,  ale,  spirits,  and 
all  sorts  of  liquids,  as  for  dry  goods,  not  measured  by  heaped  measure,  diall  be  derived, 
computed,  and  ascertained  from  such  gallon ;  and  all  measures  shall  be  taken  in  parts,  or 
multiples,  or  certain  proportions,  of  the  said  Imperial  standard  gallon.**  The  old  English 
gallon,  wine  measure,  contained  231  cubic  inches;  and  the  old  English  gallon,  ale  measure, 
eontained  282  cubic  inches.  Hence  the  Imperial  gallon  is  about  j  larger  than  the  old  wine 
gallon,  and  about  ^\  less  than  the  old  ale  gallon.  By  the  6  Greo.  4.  c.  58.  §  6.  it  is  enacted, 
that  from  and  after  the  5th  of  January,  1826,  whenever  any  gallon  measure  is  mentioned 
in  any  act  of  parliament  relative  to  the  excise,  it  shall  be  taken  and  deemed  to  be  a  gallon 
Imperial  standard  measure. — (Sec  Weights  and  Measubks.) 

GALLS,  on  GAI.L-NUTS,  (Fr.  GaJles,  No'X  de  galk;  Ger.  GaUapfd,  GaUus t 
It  Galle,  Galluze;  Lat.  Galas;  Arab.  Afis ;  Hind.  Majouphal;  Pers.  Muzu)^  are  ex- 
crescences produced  by  the  attacks  of  a  small  insect,  which  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  tender 
•hoots  of  a  species  of  oak  (Quereus  infeetoria  Lin.),  abundant  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Persia, 
ice.  Galls  are  inodorous,  and  have  a  nauseously  bitter  and  astringent  taste.  They  are 
nearly  spherical,  and  vsry  in  magnitude  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hazel  nut  When 
good,  they  are  of  a  black  or  deep  olive  colour;  their  surface  is  tubercular,  and  almost 
prickly;  they  are  heavy,  brittle,  and  break  with  a  flinty  fracture.  They  are  known  in 
commerce  by  the  names  of  whifey  green,  and  blue.  The  white  galls  are  those  which  have 
not  liecn  gathered  till  after  the  insect  has  eaten  its  way  out  of  the  nidus  and  made  its  escape. 
They  are  not  so  heavy  as  the  others,  are  of  a  lighter  colour,  and  do  not  fetch  so  high  a 
price.  The  green  and  blue  galls  are  gathered  before  the  insect  has  escaped;  they  are 
heavier  and  darker  than  the  former,  and  are  said  to  afford  about  one  third  more  of  colouring 
matter. 


Galls  are  of  great  importance  In  ths  arts,  belnf  very  extensively  used  in  dyeing,  and  the  roanufkC' 
tore  of  ink,  of  which  they  furm  one  of  the  princTpnl  ingredients.  They  are  the  most  nowernil  of  nil 
the  vegetable  aslrinKents ;  and  are  frequently  used  witb  great  effect  in  medicine. 


The  ancients  reckoned  the  gall-nuts  of  sSyria  superior  to  every  other,  and  they  still  retain  their  pre- 
eminence. They  are  principally  exported  from  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  Smyrna,  and  Said ;  those  brought 
ftom  the  first  come  chiefly  from  Mosul,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  ten  days*  journey 
friim  Aleppo.  The  real  Mosul  galls  are  unquestionably  the  best  of  any ;  but  all  that  are  gathered  in 
the  surrounding  country  are  sold  under  this  name.  Those  from  Caramania  are  of  a  very  inferior 
quality.    The  galls  met  with  in  India  are  carried  tbitber  from  Tersia  by  Arabiart  merchants. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  dyo  the  whitish  gall-nuts  blue,  in  order  to  increase  their  value.  The  fraud  is, 
however,  detected  by  the  deeper  blue  linge  that  is  thus  imparted  to  them;  and  by  their  being  perfo- 
rated, and  lighter  than  the  genuine  blue  galls. 

The  price  of  galls  in  bond  varies  in  the  Loni 
ewt.— (Aess'f  Cystop^dttt;  Bancroft  on  CoUurt ;  AtMsUe't  Mat.  /ndiea,  i^c.) 


The  price  of  galls  in  bond  varies  in  the  London  market  from  65«.  to  85«.  a  ewt.    The  duty  is  5».  a 


GAMBOGE  (Fr.  Gommt  gutte  ,•  Ger.  Gummigutt  /  It  Gomma  gutta  ,*  Lat  Gummi 
gut  tap,  Cambogia;  Arab.  Oasararewund ,-  Siamese  and  Cambojan,  Rang),  a  concrete  vege* 
table  juice,  or  gum  resin,  the  produce  of  the  Garcinia  Cambogia,  a  forest  tree  of  the  g^ua 
which  afibrds  the  mangostein,  the  most  exquisite  fruit  of  the  East  The  districts  which 
yield  gamboge  lie  on  the  east  side  of  the  Gkilf  of  Siam,  between  the  latitudes  of  10^ 
and  12^  north,  comprising  a  portion  of  Siam  and  the  kingdom  of  Camboja,  whence  its 
English  name.  It  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  from  which  it 
exudes,  and  is  collected  in  vessels  placed  to  receive  it  In  these  it  assumes  a  firm  consist- 
ence ;  and  being 'formed  into  orbicular  masses,  or  more  frequently  cylindrical  rolls,  it  is  at 
once  fit  for  the  market  It  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  opaque,  brittle,  breaks  vitreous,  has 
no  smell,  and  very  little  taste.  Specific  gravity  1*22.  When  taken  internally,  it  operates 
as  a  most  violent  cathartic  It  forms  a  beautiful  yellow  pigment ;  for  which  purpose  it  is 
principally  used.  The  Dutch  began  to  import  it  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  greater  part  of  the  gamboge  of  commerce  first  finds  its  way  to  Bangkok,  the 
Siamese  capital,  or  to  Saigon,  the  capital  of  lower  Cochin  China ;  from  these  it  is  carried 
by  junks  to  Singapore,  whence  it  is  shipped  for  Europe.  Its  price  at  Singapore  varies,  ac- 
cording to  quality,  from  30  to  SO  dollars  per  picuL  Dark  coloured  pieces  should  be  rejected. 
-^{Crawford" 8  Emhaasy  to  Siam,  p.  425.;  TJtomson's  Chemistry.) 

GARNET,  GARNETS  (Fr.  Grenata ;  Ger.  Granaien,  Granatafetn ,-  It  Granaii  ,- 
Lat  Granati;  Rus.  Granatnoi  kamen  ;  Sp.  Granadaa).  There  are  two  species  of  garnet, 
the  precious  and  the  common.  The  colour  of  the  first  is  red ;  and  hence  the  name  of  the 
mineral,  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  the  flower  of  the  pomegranate ;  passes  from  Co* 
lambine  red,  to  cherry  and  brown  red ;  commonly  crystallised.  External  lustre  glistening, 
internal  shining,  vitreous ;  transparent,  sometimes  only  translucent ;  specific  gravity  4-08  to 
i'34.  The  colour  of  the  common  garnet  is  of  various  shades  of  brown  and  green.  Dififer- 
ent  colours  often  appear  in  the  same  mass :  translucent ;  black  varieties  nearly  opaque : 
•pecific  gravity  from  3'66  to  3-75. — (TItomaorCa  Chemistry.)  The  finest  varieties  come 
from  India,  anid  some  good- specimens  have  been  received  from  Greenland.    When  large 
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GAS  COMPANIES. 


and  firee  from  flawi,  guneU  are  worth  from  2/.  to  6/.  or  6/1,  and  even  mora;  but  ttoiui  of 
tills  value  are  of  rare  occurreoce,  and  always  in  demand.^-(JII(iii*e  on  Diamondi,  4e> 
2ded.p.  113.) 

GAS  COMPANIES,  the  term  usually  applied  to  designate  the  companies  or  assodatioiis 
established  in  most  large  towns  for  lighting  the  streets  and  houses  with  gas. 

Every  one  must  have  remarked  ^at  most  species  of  coal,  when  ignited,  give  out  large 
quantities  of  gas,  which  bums  with  much  brilliancy,  yielding  a  great  quantity  of  light  as 
well  as  of  heat  Br.  Clayton  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  attempted,  about  1736,  to 
apply  this  gas  to  the  purposes  of  artificial  illumination ;  but  his  experiments  were  upon  a 
very  limited  scale,  and  no  further  attention  was  paid  to  the  subject  till  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury afterwards.  At  length,  however,  Mr.  Murdoch,  of  6oho,  instituted  a  series  of  judicious 
experiments  on  the  extrication  of  gas  from  coal ;  and,  by  his  ingenuity  and  sagacity,  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  one  of  the  most  capital  improvements  ever  made  in  the  arts.  Mr. 
Murdoch  found  that  the  gas  might  be  collected  in  reservoirs,  purified,  conveyed  by  pipes  to 
a  great  distance  from  the  furnace  where  it  was  generated ;  and  that  it  affords,  by  ita  slow 
combustion,  when  allowed  to  escape  through  small  orifices,  a  beautiful  and  steady  light. 
This  grest  discovery,  which  places  Mr.  Murdoch  in  the  first  rank  among  the  benefactors  of 
mankind,  wa^i  fir«t  brought  into  practice  at  Redruth,  in  ComwalL  In  1803,  it  was  applied 
to  light  Mr.  Murdoch*s  manufactory  at  Soho;  in  1805,  it  was  adopted  by  Messrs.  Phillips 
and  Lee,  of  Manchester,  in  the  lighting  of  their  great  cotton  mill ;  and  is  now  employed  in 
the  lighting  of  the  streets,  theatres,  and  other  public  buildings,  factories,  ^cc  o£  ail  the 
considerable  towns  of  the  empire ;  and  also  in  most  considerable  towns  of  the  Continent 
and  America. 

Gas  light  is  indebted,  for  its  rapid  diffusion,  not  more  to  its  peculiar  softness,  dearaess,  and 
unvarying  intensity,  than  to  its  comparative  cheapness.  According  to  Dr.  Thomson  (Sup, 
to  Encv,  BriU  art  G<u  Lights),  if  we  value  the  quantity  of  light  given  by  1  lb.  of  uUlow 
in  candles  at  la.,  an  equal  quantity  of  light  from  coal  gas  will  not  cost  more  than  2}cCt 
being  less  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  cost  of  the  former. 

OU  and  other  substances  have  been  used  in  furnishing  gas  for  the  purpose  of  illumina- 
tion, but  none  of  them  has  answered  so  well  as  ooaL  Most  of  the  oil  gas  establish  menta 
have  been  abandoned. 

The  construction  of  gas  works  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  carrying  of  pipes  through  tha 
streets  and  into  houses,  dec,  is  very  expensive,  and  requires  a  large  outlay  of  capital. 
Hence  most  of  the  gas  lights  in  the  different  towns  are  supplied  by  joint  stock  companies. 
Many  of  them  have  turned  out  to  be  very  profitable  concerns. 

The  subjoined  Table  contains  a  statement  of  the  most  important  particulars  connected 
with  the  principal  gas  companies ;  viz.  the  number  of  shares  in  each,  the  nominal  amount 
of  each  share,  the  sums  actually  paid  up,  the  market  price  of  shares,  the  dividend  payable 
on  them,  d^ — (From  the  Share  List  of  Mr.  Charles  Edmonds,  Broker,  of  Change  Alley 
Cornhdl,  12th  of  October,  1833.) 
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Sheffield       - 

... 

95 

18 

5 

58    0 

10  per  cent. 

1,080 

Shrewsbury 

... 

10 

. 

. 

19  10 

72,. 

January. 

m 

Stockton 

-          -          - 

55 

. 

. 

984 

Warwick     , 

•>          •          . 

50 

. 

. 

60    0 

5  per  cent. 

March. 

400 

Wakefield    . 

... 

95 

. 

. 

91A0*. 

100  Warrinfton 

-           .          - 

90 

. 

. 

98    O' 

10  per  cent. 

1,000  IWigan 

•           .          - 

10 

. 

. 

240  {Woolwich    - 

... 

50 

80 

0 

10  per  cent. 

MO  'Wolverhampton 

... 

90 

20 

0 

20    O' 

OOOWoreesier    - 

- 

90 

16    0 

4  per  cent. 

[Gas  works  for  lighting  have  been  introduced  into  the  United  States  at  Boston,  New 
Tork,  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  (DeL),  Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Louisville,  New  Orleans, 
and  Mobile ;  and  are  all  of  them  conducted  by  joint  stock  companies, — ^by  one  company 
only  in  each  place,  excepting  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  where  there  ard  two.  Wi^ 
the  exception,  also,  of  tliat  in  Pittsburg  and  the  two  in  Philadelphia,  they  are  conducted 
under  the  usual  organization  of  joint  stock  corporations^ 

In  the  three  cases  just  mentioned,  the  general  fe^ures  are  the  same.  The  stock  is  held 
by  individuals ;  and  the  management  is  confided  tb  trustees.  These  trustees  are,  in  the 
Northern  Liberties,  annually  chosen,  one  half  by  the  municipal  authorities,  and  one  half  by 
the  proprietors;  but,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  proper  and  Pittsburg,  they  are  chosen  by 
the  former  exclusively.  In  all  these  works,  the  municipal  authorities  have  granted  the  pri- 
vilege of  laying  down  pipes,  reserving  to  themselves  the  right  of  redemption  at  the  original 
cost,  for  the  benefit  of  the  corpomtions  respectively.  These  works  have  no  legislative 
charters. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  works  in  Philadelphia  is  attributable,  in  a  great  mea* 
sure,  to  the  strict  regulations  adopted,  to  prevent  the  leakage  of  the  gas  in  the  minute  rami- 
fications of  the  pipes  conducting  it  through  the  buildings  that  are  lighted. — Am,  Ed.] 

GENEVA  (Du.  Genever  /  Pr.  Genievre ;  Ger.  Gaud,  Genner  /  It.  Aequo  di  Ginepro  t 
Lat  Jimtperi  aqwi;  8p.  Agua  de  Enebro),  a  spirit  obtained  by  distillation  from  grain, 
rectified,  with  the  addition  of  juniper  berries.  The  latter  give  to  the  spirit  that  peculiar 
flavour  by  which  it  is  distinguished,  and  are  also  said  to  render  it  diuretic  Geneva  is  a 
corruption  cigeniewe,  the  French  terra  for  the  juniper  berry. 

By  far  the  best  geneva  is  made  in  Holland,  where  its  manufscture  is  carried  on  to  a  very 
great  extent  The  distilleries  of  Schiedam  have  long  been  famous,  and  are  at  present  in  a 
very  prosperous  condition.  Schiedam  geneva  is  made  solely  of  spirit  obtained  from  rye  and 
barley,  flavoured  with  juniper  berries.  It  becomes  milder,  and  acquires,  as  it  gets  old,  an 
otly  flavour  disliked  by  the  Hollanders ;  hence  nearly  the  whole  of  the  '*  Schiedam"  \m 
exported,  principally  to  the  East  Indies.  There  are  no  fewer  than  300  distilleries  in  Schie* 
dam,  100  in  other  parts  of  Holland,  and  not  more  than  40  in  Belgium.  The  entire  annual 
produce  of  the  'distillery  in  Holland  is  estimated  at  2,000,000  ankers,  or  20,500,000  wine 
gallons,  of  jvhich  about  two  thirds  are  exported.  —  {Cloei,  Dexription  Get^aphique  de9 
Paif9  Bos,  p.  92.) 

In  nothing,  perhaps,  has  the  destractlve  effect  of  heavy  taxation  been  so  strongly  eshfbtied,  as  la 
On  trade  of  geneva.  It  appears  from  the  Purl.  Papery  No.  ^18,  Sees.  1896,  that  during  the  10  vears 
endinf  with  1780,  when  the  duty  on  geneva  wns  ahnut  1Q«.  the  wine  gallon,  the  average  annual  con- 
sumption in  Great  Britain  amounted  to  abo<it  80,369  gallons.  But  in  17H6,  Mr.  Pitt  reduced  the  duties 
Id  A«.  a  gallons  and  the  effect  of  this  wise  and  politic  measure  was  such,  that  in  the  next  decennial 
period  tlie  average  imporu  for  home  consumption  amounted  to  444,691  gallons  I    From  1700  to  160^ 
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tlM  datlei  flactoated  from  1$.  M.  to  1 U. ;  bat  u  th«  taite  for  feneru  bad  been  formed,  ud  m  tbe  ds- 
tie*  on  other  spirits  had  been  iiirrnnKcd  in  a^Kiut  the  stme  proportion,  tbe  convomptioD  went  on  iacieaa. 
ing,  having  been,  at  an  aver.ige  of  i.i-;  10  yrars,  a«  high  as  721,351  ftallou  a  year.  Tbis  was  the  Baxl« 
nuui  of  consumption.  Mr.  Vansiitart  soon  :i(\er  brsran  his  inauspicious  carerr,  and  tmmediatelT  raited 
tbe  duty  from  14j».  to  20*.  8J. ;  the  roniieqnence  of  this  increase  beinsr,  that  in  the  10  yeara  ending  with 
1816,  the  averase  consumption  amounted  to  only  27-2,^^  (rallons.  Sinee  then  the  datiet  have  continaed 
•tationary,  being  at  this  iitomeni  22«.  6d.  the  Imp^^rial  gallon,  on  an  article  which  nay  be  boufbt  in 
bond  Tt  is.  3d.  or  it.  fid. !  Tho  duties  on  rum  and  British  spirits  hayini  bf^en  malertatly  redoced  during 
tbe  last  lOypars,  the  coniuniption  of  eent'va  has  gone  on  prngrf>96ivi;Iy  diminishing,  till  it  now  amounts, 
at  appears  from  the  subjoined  ofhcial  statement,  to  no  n>ore  than 22,300  gallons;  being  cmly  mm  t/kirty. 
fomnk  pan  of  whit  it  ait.ounted  to  duriiig  the  10  years  ending  wKh  Isoe: 

In  Ireland,  the  pffecls  of  tbis  felv  de  »e  system  have  been  more  injurioaa  than  appears  frwn  ibk 
Table.  During  the  4  years  ending  with  I'jOS,  the  boolcsof  the  Irish  Cottom-houte  tbow  that  tbera 
were,  at  an  average,  h'2.*)'28  gallons  of  geneva  entered  for  home  contaniptioB,  producing,  at  the  ihea 
dttty  of  7*.  3W.,  3«,9'23/.  a  year;  whereas,  notwithstanding  the  vast  increase  of  population,  tbe  con- 
•umption  of  geneva  in  Ireland,  in  I''32,  wai  only  1,402  gallons,  and  the  revenue  only  X^TTt. 

To  make  any  lengthened  commentary  on  such  ttaienientt  would  be  useless.  Our  policy,  if  ve  mar 
apply  this  term  to  so  revolting  a  display  of  short-sighted  rapaciiv,  hat  had  no  other  effect  than  to 
lessen  the  public  revenue  and  enjoyments  of  the  people,  to  injure  our  trade  with  Holland,  and  to 
foster  and  promote  the  ruinous  and  destructive  practice  of  tmurgling.  The  exorbitant  duties  on  ge- 
neva, brandy,  and  tobacco,  have  led  to  the  formation  of  the  coast  guard  and  tbe  preventive  water 
guard,  costing  together  bMween  400,000/.  and  500,000/.  a  year;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  eoor. 
roout  outlaj,  and  notwithstanding  the  innumerable  penalties  and  punishments  to  M'hkh  be  is  expoaed, 
tbe  trade  of  the  smuggler  is  not  put  down,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  peculiarly  flnurisMng  cond^ion ; 
and  to  it  wilt  continue,  in  despite  of  every  thing  that  can  be  done  for  its  anppression,  till  tbeae  duliea 
be  adequately  reduced. 

We  believe  our  gin  manufacturers  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  ge- 
neva to  10s.  a  gallon.  The  lower  classes,  who  arc  the  great  consumers,  prefer  Engliah  gin  to  every 
other  stimulant ;  and  now  that  tbe  duties  on  Juniper  berries— (tee  BcaaiBH)*— are  reduced,  its  quality 
nay  be  materially  improved.  But  nothing  would  have  to  much  influence  in  ttalt  respect  aathe  adait- 
•ion  of  geneva  at  a  moderate  duty.  It  would  also  have  the  beneficial  effect  of  putting  aR  end  to  tbe 
manufacture  of  the  spurious  compounds  sold  under  its  name. 

The  regulations  aa  to  the  importation,  &.c.  of  geneva  are  similar  to  tbOM  affiKMing  Bm vdt  :  vtakb 
•ee. 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Gallont  (Imperial  Measure)  of  Geneva  entered  for  Home  (Tonaiimptkm 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  tbe  Rates  of  Duty  on  tbe  same,  and  the  entire  Nett  Produce  of  tbe 
Duty,  each  Vear  tiiice  lbl4. 


Tnn. 

QiUBtlliM  reniBcd  for  Bob* 

Nett  IVoduoa  of  Doty  (CiHUimt  >ad  Excke.) 

Rata  «rD^  per 

Cr«t 
BriUio. 

IraU-U. 

Uaited 

OreitBrillia. 

1      u^ 

Uoitad  Ki^dom. 

Gt-BriUiB. 

u,u^ 

hnp.  Gall. 

Imp.  G,IL 

Imp.  OaU. 

£        *.    d. 

£     9.    d. 

£       s.    d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

1814 

149,302 

6,072 

155374 

168,559  13    3 

5,581  18    5 

174,141  11    8 

I    9    61 

0  17  ai 

1815 

124,508 

4,446 

128,954 

139,768  13    3 

4,029    8  11 

143,798    9    2 

1616 

103.»73 

1,305 

105,278 

116,967  12  11 

1,359  15    8 

118.327    8    7 

1817 

105,48.1 

2.174 

107,057 

118,837  19  10 

2,012  16    0 

120350  15  10 

1818 

113,253 

3,032 

1I6,2S7 

127,503  18  11 

9,779    8    3 

130,875    2    9 

18M 

102,523 

3,12ft 

105,647 

114,799  13    7 

9,795    2    9 

117,5W  16    4 

1    9    71 

l»r20 

105,067 

3,383 

108,450 

114.1)03  15    9 

9,943  17  11 

117,817  13    I 

1021 

89,443 

8,324 

92.767 

100,965  15    9 

2,940    9  10 

103,905  18    7 

1822 

88,670 

2,917 

9i,5t^ 

99,981  16    9 

2,523  14    3 

102,505  10    5 

ln23 

82.784 

8,164 

90.948 

93,4^12    0    0 

7,020  14    5 

100,102  14    5 

. 

1    t   8 

1824 

19,605 

412 

90,017 

101,089  12    3 

472    7  11 

101,569    0    9 

1825 

83,709 

1,000 

84,709 

94,463    3    1 

1,145  17  11* 

95,609    0    0 

1826 

67,079 

2,081 

6<).160 

75,553    5  10 

2,337  10  11 

77.K90  16    9 

1    9    6 

I    t   6 

lb27 

50,760 

1,908 

52,668 

57,204  11  11 

9,147  12    < 

59,359    4    5 

1828 

43,037 

2.223 

45,2«) 

48,433    9    1 

9,500  11  10 

50,934    Oil 

lvS29 

35,301 

1,845 

37,146 

39,647  17    2 

2,075  19    ft 

41,723    0    8 

IH:jo 

29,006 

1,793 

30,799 

32,650    0    0 

9,018    0    0 

31,66S    0    0 

iy3i 

22,510 

1,888 

23,898 

25,332    0    0 

1,562    0    0 

26,b94    0    0 

1832 

30  899 

1,402 

22,301      83,514    0    0  i 

1,577    0    0 

25,091    0    0 

GENOA,  a  maritime  city  of  Italy,  onoe  the  capital  of  the  femoaa  repubKc  of  thai  name, 
now  of  a  piovtnce  of  the  icingdom  of  Sardinia.  It  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  extenaire 
gulf  to  which  it  gives  its  name;  the  light-house  being  in  laL  44^  24'  4Q"  N.,  Ion.  8^  bV  55" 
£.  Population  60,000.  Genoa  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  Europe.  In  general,  the 
streets  are  inconveniently  narrow ;  but  some  of  the  principal  ones  are  moderately  wide,  and 
consist  almost  entirely  of  public  buildings,  and  private  palaces  erected  during  the  period  of 
her  prosperity.  Being  built  on  a  rising  ground,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  town  from  the  sea  is  most  magnificent,  and  justifies  the  epithet  given  to  her 
of  "  ila  suptrbcu** 

Pert.— The  harbour  it  simicircular,  tbe  diameter  being  about  1,000  fatbomt.  It  It  artificial,  being 
formed  by  two  ((ifantlc  mole*  having  opposite  dtrectiont.  That  on  the  eatt  tide,  called  the  old  mole 
{molo  tuehio),  projects  from  the  centre  of  the  city  W.  by  8.  It  it  about  960  fhtbomt  in  length,  and  has 
a  battery  near  Iti  middle.  The  new  mole  (moh  natfro),  on  the  oppotite  side  of  the  port,  adjoint  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  suburb  of  S.  Pielro  d*Arena,  projecilnff  about  210  fiilhomt  (Vom  shore  In 
an  E.  B.  B.  direction.  The  mole  beadt  bear  from  each  other  N.  £.  by  E.  and  8.  W.  by  W..  the  dis- 
tance lietween  them,  forming  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  bein}!  about  850  fnthoms.  Tbe  ligbt-bonse 
Is  without  the  port,  on  the  west  side,  near  the  extreuihy  of  a  paint  of  land,  and  eonttguout  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  new  mole.  It  is  a  lofly  square  tower;  and  at  it  stsnds  on  a  high  roek,  and  is  painted 
while,  it  it  visible  in  rlenr  weather  at  a  great  distance.  There  is  also  a  harbour  light  at  the  exirenrity 
pf  the  now  mole.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  entering  the  harbour  (  the  gronnd  it  clean,  and  there  la 
lieaiy  »(  F^tar»  particularly  on  tiie  side  neit  the  new  mole ;  care,  however,  must  be  taken,  in  <      ^ 
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itfsm  the  weit,to  fftve  the  light-boofle  point  a  good  offing.  Moderate  sized  merchnntinen  commonly 
anchor  inaide  the  old  mole,  contiguous  to  the  vorto  franco^  or  bonded  wareboufes,  having  a  hawser 
made  fast  to  the  mole,  and  an  anchor  ahead.  Men  of  war  and  the  largest  class  of  merchantmen  may 
anchor  Inside  the  new  mole,  but  thev  must  not  come  too  near  thf*  shore.  Ships  someiimes  anchor 
without  the  harbour  in  from  10  to  25  mihoms,  the  light-house  bearing  N.  k  W.,  distant  2  or  3  miles. 
The  S.  W.  winds  occasion  a  heavy  swell  but  the  bottom  is  clay  and  holds  well.  Within  the  town  are 
two  rather  shallow  basins  designed  for  gatlies  and  small  trading  vessels.    There  is  also  an  arsenal. 

^(vsey.— Accounts  were  formerly  kept  at  Genoa  in  lire  of  20  soldi,  each  soldo  containing  12  deni^ri; 
and  money  was  divided  into  banco  and  fueri  di  banco.  But  since>the  1st  of  January,  1827,  the  ancient 
method  of  reckoning  has  ceased,  and  accounts  are  now  kept  in  lire  Italiane,  divided  into  cents.  The 
weight  and  fineness  of  the  new  coins  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  France :  so  that  the  par  of  ex- 
change B  24'781ire  per  pound  sterling,  if  estimated  in  silver  ;  and  2520,  if  estimated  in  ipol(l.  6  old  lire 
di  banco  are  equal  to  5  new  lire  very  nearly.— (Jlfa«««2  de  ^Teikenbrcchtr.)  Sales  of  merchandise  con- 
thiue,  however,  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  made  In  the  old  currency.  The  prices  given  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  article  are  in  it. 

The  Bank  of  Oenoajor  of  St.  Oeorge,  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  banks  of  circulation 
and  deposit  in  Europe.  Until  1746,  wlien  the  bank  was  pillaged  by  the  Austrians,  it  was  customary 
to  make  all  bills  of  exchange  drawn  upon  Genoa  payable  in  bonco;  bat  since  then  they  have  generally 
been  made  payable  in  money /itort  tfi  banco.  In  ItiOO,  when  the  French  were  besieged  in  Genoa  by  the 
Auetriana,  they  took  the  treasure  of  the  bank  to  pay  thehr  troops.  The  establishment  has  never  re- 
covered ttom  this  blow ;  some  warehouses,  and  a  part  of  the  town's  revenue,  were  assigned  to  it,  but 
they  yield  a  very  poor  dividend.    It  is  no  longer  used  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  money. 

WnghU  and  MuuurtM.—TYin  pound  is  of  two  sorts  :  the  peto  soUUe  »  4,»01i  English  grains,  and  the 
ftoogrono.  The  latter  is  10  per  cent,  heavier  than  the  former :  hence  the  cnntaro  of  100  lbs.  peso 
■ottile  -  69*89  lbs.  avoirdupois ;  and  the  cantaro  of  100  lbs.  peso  grosso  »  76-875  lbs.  avoirdupois.  The 
latter  is  used  for  weighing  bulky  commodities ;  the  former  is  used  in  the  weighing  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  of  all  commodities  of  small  bulk. 

Corn  Is  measured  by  the  mina  of  8  quarte  or  96  gombetto  j  1  mina  »  3^  Winchester  bushels  nearly. 
Bait  is  sold  by  the  mondino  of  8  mine. 

Of  liquid  measure,  100  pinte    «-    1  barilla. 

2  barilla  «    1  meszarola  «  SOi  English  wine  gallons.    The  barilla  of  oil  "•  17 
English  gallon!. 

Of  long  measures,  the  palmo  »  9-726  English  inches.  The  canna  is  of  3  sorts ;  the  canna  piccola, 
used  by  tradesmen  and  manufhcturers,  <»  9  paime,  or  87*5  English  inches  ;  the  canna  grossa,  used  by 
merchants,  »  12  palmi  »  1167  English  inches ;  and  the  canna  used  at  the  Custom-house  «*  10  palmi  »• 
97-25  English  inches.    The  braccio  --  21  palmi. 

Jfavigation^  ^c— in  1831,  there  entered  the  different  ports  of  the  Sardinian  states,  3,704  ships ;  but  the 
greater  number  of  theiie  must  have  been  sni^  coasting  vessels,  as  their  aggregate  burden  did  not  ex- 
ceed 331,217  tons.  If  we  deduct  about  a  third  for  Sardinia,  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  remain- 
der  must  have  entered  and  cleared  out  at  Genoa. — (,.ArchiTe$  du  Commtrctt  torn.  ii.  p.  30.)— In  1833» 
84  BrHish  ships  of  the  burden  of  13,478  tons,  arrived  at  Genoa.*— (PaW.  Papor,  No.  756.  Bess.  1H33.) 

Trade,  ire — Crenoa  is  the  erUrep6i  of  a  large  extent  of  country ;  and  her  commerce, 
though  inferior  to  what  it  once  was,  is  very  considerable,  and  has  latterly  been  increasing. 
She  is  a  free  port;  that  is,  a  port  where  goods  may  be  warehoused  and  exported  free  of  duty. 
The  eiports  consist  partly  of  the  raw  products  of  the  adjacent  country,  such  as  olive  oil  (an 
article  of  great  value  and  importance),  rice,  fruits,  cheese,  rags,  steel,  argol,  &c ;  partly  of 
the  products  of  her  manufacturing  industry,  such  as  silks,  damasks,  and  velvets  (for  the 
production  of  which  she  has  been  long  famous),  thrown  silk,  paper,  soap,  works  in  marble^ 
alabaster,  coral,  &c ;  the  printed  cottons  of  Switzerland,  and  the  other  products  of  that 
country  and  of  the  western  parts  of  Lombardy,  intended  for  the  south  of  Europe  and  the 
Levant ;  and  partly  of  the  various  foreign  products  brought  by  sea,  and  placed  in  porio 
franco.  The  imports  prindpally  consist  of  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs;  cotton  wool,  mostly 
from  Egypt;  com  from  the  Black  Sea,  Sicily,  and  Barbary;  sugar,  salted  fish,  spices, 
cofiee,  cochineal,  indigo,  hides,  iron,  and  naval  stores  from  the  Baltic ;  hardware  and  tin 
plates  from  England  ;  wool,  tobacco,  lead  (principally  from  Spain),  wax,  &c.  Com,  barilla, 
Gallipoli  oil,  cotton,  valonia,  sponge,  galls,  and  other  products  of  the  countries  adjoining,  tlie 
Black  Sea,  Sicily,  the  Leviuit,  d^,  may  in  general  be  had  here,  though  not  in  so  great 
abundance  as  at  Leghorn.  The  various  duties  and  Custom-house  fees  formerly  charged  oa 
the  transit  of  goods  through  Genoa  and  the  Sardinian  territories  have  recently  been  abolished. 
This  will  have  a  very  beneficial  influence  on  the  trade  of  this  port,  particularly  as  •  regards 
the  importation  of  raw  cotton  for  Switzerland  and  Milan,  as  well  as  of  the  different  descrip- 
tions of  colonial  produce. 

Statement  of  the  Qnantitles  of  some  of  the  Principal  Articles  of  Colonial  and  other  Raw  Prodnea 
Imported  into  Genoa  in  1830, 1631, 1832,  with  the  Stocks  on  Hand  on  the  1st  of  January,  1832  and  1833. 


1  Stock, 

Slock, 

Stock,     Slock, 

IS30. 

1881. 

1832.    It(  Jan. 

III  Jan. 

Artidct  Imparled. 

1830. 

1$<3>.       1832. 

latJao.  IttJao'. 

1    ^32. 

Ib33. 

1832. 

1833. 

CocQ«,.Uqaal..     hip 

'^^ 

«^S 

5^1    M<» 

I,M0 

'^sr:  '^ 

2.O5O.rO0 

900,00(  l,BOC..P0O 

. 

85,000 

CoSbe,  ditto       -    toiw 

1,P06 

1,330 

2,930'      no 

6S0 

ia2,ouo 

1464)00     loO,000 

96^000 

Cotton,  ditto       •  bales 

M70 

13,-00 

Cawiallgaei^fa. 

790 

55<.          'fc20 

.      . 

^40 

CocbiiNnI           •     lln. 

15j2«) 

29,000 

75,000,   3»,000    6«,D00 

ditto    •   Dttlt 

1,100 

rah,  CodBA,      qoint. 

36.900 

Sl,«00 

54.(00         750 

Soprs,  loitTei,  cuke 

310 

17S            86 

80 

46 

Stck&h       -^ 

20,i00 

lft.900 

22,000 

1,800 

cmhed        - 

2,7>0 

2,Cn0        8  8SO 

150 

sto 

KIchardi,    l>M>. 

233« 

8,030 

6,200 

Ilavumli,  hxi. 

*,200 

i3,su)     is,a» 

6,1  OCJ         ?«» 

8,160 

4,600 

Elerriiiii  •    brie 

tiO 

AM 

Bmiil        e«ei 

6,410 

wn 

1,040 

HMo.  dried  tnd  ^17 

ditto          bap 

4,iOO 

6.400       11,300 

2,100 

2^600 

nitAi                 •  MBlbw 

flMM 

fl8,4W 

6.000      8,200 

E.  iDdia       - 

2,5tX) 

12  200      24,000 

bdiffo,  Benpl    .    cue 

570 

«W 

^«0 

390       'leo 

pDrtoRico,eiki. 

4.570 

'2,*«i        4!500 

4» 

470 

^      ^      SpuMi     WIT>II. 

645 

275 

762 

1,070       1.120 

Tin  platei       tMxea 

4,W0 

2,^00        6,601^ 

860 

1,100 

I^       .          .    pip 

24,500 

23.600 

21,^00 

16,200     17,000 

*»  We  are  not  sure  that  this  Is  the  correct  readinfr,  the  title  to  the  account  being  drawn  up  in  so 
slovenly  a  war^  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  wbeihsr  It  means  that  84  ships  arrrived  and  84  departed,  or 
that  42  arrived  and  42  departed. 
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Statenent  of  Iha  PvineiiMl  Aiticl«i  of  Baw  Prodnco  exported  from  Oeiioa,  wMi  tbtir  Frieev  OcfB 
on  tbe  1st  of  Janoary,  1833,  in  P»rto  franco  (Bond),  in  Italian  Moner,  Weighu,  and  Measnrea,  aad 
free  on  Board  in  Englieli  Money,  WeighU,  and  Measures.— <From  tbe  Circmlmr  •$  OrmmU^  ^B^f^v* 
end  Co.)  


iPrinii 

I    Mow 
IWeigbl 

_l ^ 


■  in  Baglatk 
Miyttejytad 
Weigbt^rraean 


""**22^" 


AloMwta,  nml,  Sicily,  lit 

Afgol,  white  -  -    — 

radartled  •    — 

Bvilla,  Siciliaa  *       •    — 


roll 


Coiloa,M9ko  •    — 

Crcuiof  twnr        •  trfi 

Etmr*  of  bwgiwel  •  liv. 

lemon      •  -    — 

OkllSrTSkcy.'uaa   •'  mL 

iB«m    •         >   — 

Gobi  Anbic,  pickM  •    — 


2d         - 


^*T^, 


Liqoorioe  pMi«,CaliMft — 

Siciliaa    -  •    — 


UfldiBrreob,  Cyira, 

iDdSiDTriB     •  • 

THpoli     .  .   . 

iMbiltkei  •    < 

hiMn«,Gerad    •    • 


0 
9 

U 


■  w 

•  71 

-  0 

■  40 
.  91 
.  87 

-  17 

-  4S 

•  0 


IflO 


14- 

14  — 


8  to    'cwt 
U    »      - 

la  »    - 

10    4      - 
7    7    too 

»  *   I- 

« 10   n>. 

0  ll-«i  — 

0  -7-9    - 


iiT.;T04 
» 


28 
M 
16 
2 

2 

160]  I 


If  7 

8  f 

OM 

4  11 

13  I 

1  6 

a  8 

I  8 

I  7 

10  5 

3  1 

•  3 

8  7 

8  7 

18  10 
3  6 

19  S 

2    I  9 

9    I  9 

0   3  8 

0    1  4 


Ophoa       •  •    - 

AlnUKsieib*.— 
OuukMlnr  .  agU 

Rk^  LoBterdy  .  In. 
hfflevrer.anr  •  mik 
fmSmm  - 
SnffWliiM 


aimuc,8icily      •   — 
5poafBi,teK«adM- 


Stad,  Ifiba.  NoL  00 - 

Na  0- 

lloul*9.- 

Tkltow      .  .   — 


4ri»,ww    • 
old     • 
ODn,lBdlu        '   — 


-  18 

•  71- 

•  8t 

-  91 
■    0 

-  91 

-  0 


•    9 

-  31. 

-  31 

-  0 

-  tt 

-  19 


brf.     fiS  19  9.'^rf 

-  4S  l«  3.   M, 

-  40M  fcO-**- 

-  '»    7  f'    - 
Bk      0  U  3'ft-   ^ 

p.T».    0    4  "."J" 

^-'    0    3  «'« 

0   8  3*«* 

0  9  0  lb. 

OIS  iif<*t. 

1  19  4!    -• 
I  18  0,c»*- 

1  13  71    — 

I  0  10  9     — 

9   8  4^ 

I    9  aewt. 

I    9  8 

0  19 

1  15 
0  19  9 


IS  —  0 
II  —  0 
14       —  18 


t    3 

0  19  10 

1  19   8 


Taam.—TtKMb  of  anfe  are,— «■  eottra,  M^  MIow  ud  T«loaie, 
4  per  cent. :  henp,  I  per  cent.;  wood,  118  for  100  iW ;  alfcondii, 
iru,  «wJ  galta,  104  for  100  Ibfc ;  ginfer,  112  Cor  100  Ibe  ;  ukv  ia 
loema,  2  per  cent. ;  raw  tiik,  1  ounce  per  lb.  Alum,  arcol,  ■»■ 
diof  lea,  barilla,  bnndy,  floar,  iroo,  lead,  aaltpctre,  9fCi,  hide*,  pep- 
per, juniper  berries,  pamice  iIom,  nma.  niaiaa.rice,  crceoa  of  tartar, 
Maenora,  quicksilver,  •haiDac,  tieel,  and  loap,  have  no  tare:  for  alt 
Mbcr  artklea  aoUl  bf  weichif  106  Iba.  are  given  for  every  lOO  Iba. 

The  \cm  of  wdght  on  imnortationt  frnm  I  be  place  of  grovrtb,  perfly 
of  ten,  vartei  aa  toilowa:— 


GENTIAN  (Ger.  Enzians  Fr.  Gmiianei 


8qpriBclieriir»anltwdeJneira)kMi       •    I  lo3-k  ta9I^Sl-9 

bapjdiHo 3  — 4lanofaaa» 

«beila  tnm  Prnwabocs       •      •       '4  —  8  f  <^  to  1 

ehcsti  frem  Babia  •       •   8  -  10  j  e*i.  £f«. 

boata  Cram  Han«nli asd  Cute   -       •   4  — 8)takiBf4U 

maoovado  iaea4u  fro*)  CvbaaadAino  Moo  13-15  {    iiTto. 

Inportationa  trcm  otber  qinrteri  where  tbe  taiaa  attewred  are  oa 

apwmtbUiaaeefGenM,Kinienkliy  nBdarfall  wei^;  Bavwath 

box  wgars  fnxa  Om  United  Suiea  render  I  to  2  per  ccaL  nog*  tbaa 

foil  weufiii. 

It  Genziana  /  Sp.  Jeneiana ;  Roa.  Enzian  ; 


Lat  Geniiana),  the  roots  of  two  alpine  plants,  Gentiana  bttea  and  Geniiana  purpurta, 
fonnd  growing  in  Switzerland  and  Austria,  tbe  Apennines,  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  North 
America.  Those  broaght  to  thb  couotiy  come  from  Gennany.  Thej  are  in  pieces  of 
various  lengths  and  thickness,  twisted,  wrinkled  on  the  outside,  and  covered  with  a  brown- 
ish grey  cuticle.  They  have  no  particular  odour;  and  the  taste  is  inteneely  bitter,  without 
being  nauseous,— (7%o»Mon'#  DUpauatory,) 

GHEE.    See  Buttbr. 

GIBRALTAR,  a  famous  fortress  near  the  soutfaemffioat  extremity  of  Sptin,  and  con- 
tiguous to  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait,  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  joining  the  Attantie 
and  Mediterranean,  in  lat  36<'  6^  W  N.,  Ion.  5<>  21'  12''  W.  It  is  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  a  rocky  mountain  or  promontory,  the  Mona  Calpt  of  the  ancients,  projeetiDg  into 
the  sea,  in  a  southerly  direction,  about  3  miles,  being  from  J  to  }  of  a  mile  in  width.  The 
southernmost  extremity  of  the  rock  is  called  Europa  Point  Its  northern  side,  fronting  the 
isthmus  which  connects  it  with  Spain,  is  almost  perpendicular,  and  wholly  inaooeasibfe ; 
the  east  and  south  sides  are  so  rugged  and  predpitoos  as  to  render  any  attack  upon  them^ 
even  if  they  were  not  fortified,  next  to  impossible ;  so  that  it  is  only  on  the  west  side,  front- 
ing the  bay,  where  the  rock  declines  to  the  sea  and  the  town  is  built,  that  it  can  be  attacked 
with  the  least  chance  of  success.  Here,  however,  the  strength  of  the  fortifications,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  batteries,  are  such,  that  tbe  fortress  seems  to  be  impregrnable,  even  thou^ 
attacked  by  an  enemy  having  the  command  of  the  sea.  It  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1704, 
but  the  fortifications  were  then  veiy  inferior  to  what  they  are  at  present  Towaods  the  end 
of  the  American  war,  it  was  attacked  by  a  most  formidable  armament  fitted  ont  jointly  by 
Spain  and  France ;  but  the  strength  of  die  place,  and  the  bravery  of  the  garrison,  defiuted 
all  the  efforts  of  the  combined  powers.  Population  about  17,000,  exclusive  of  dbe  troops, 
which  usually  amount,  in  times  of  peace,  to  from  3,000  to  4,000. 

The  bay  of  Gibraltar  is  spacious;  and,  being  protected  from  all  the  more  dangerous 
winds,  affords  a  convenient  station  for  ships.  Two  moles  have  been  constmeled  at  a  vast 
expense,  for  the  protection  of  the  shipping.  The  did  mole  projects  from  the  north  end  of 
the  town,  N.  W.  by  N.,  1,100  feet  into  the  sea:  the  new  mole  ia  1^  tnile  more  to  the 
sooth,  extending  outwards  about  700  feet ;  it  has  an  elbow  formed  by  the  shore,  and  in 
winter  large  vessels  anchor  inside;  the  farthest  out  in  frem  6  to  6  fathoms.  The  pUn  «i 
the  opposite  page  gives  a  better  idea  of  the  position  of  GUwaltar,  aa  well  as  of  the  Struts, 
than  could  be  derived  from  any  descriptioiL  It  is  taken  from  Chaplain  Smyth's  beautifol 
chart  of  the  MediterraneaiL 


GIBRALTAR. 
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TVade,  PtfUtieal  Impoiitmee^ 4^.— -Gibraltar  is  of  considenble  oonaeqaence  as  a  com- 
mercial station.  Being  a  free  port,  subject  to  no  duties  and  few  restrictioBS)  it  is  a  coni^e* 
nient  entrepot  for  the  Euglish  apd  other  foreign  goods  destined  lor  the  supply  of  the 
contiguous  Spanish  and  African  provinces.  In  this  respect*  however,  it  has  greatly  fallen 
off.  This  has  been  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes:  partly,  and  principally  perhaps,  to  the 
insecurity  and  appreheiision  oocasioned  by  the  fear  of  pestilential  diseases,  the  place  never 
having  recovered  from  tilw  effects  of  the  dreadful  contagion  by  which  it  was  visited  in  1804 ; 
partly  to  large  quantities  of  those  goods  being  now  kept  at  Malta  and  Genoa,  that  were 
.  formerly  kept  at  Gibraltar ;  and,  more  recently,  to  the  making  of  Cadiz  a  free  port  This 
measure  has,  however,-  been  revoked ;  but,  notwithstanding,  it  is  not  st  all  probable  that 
Gibraltar  will  ever  again  be  of  much  importance  as  a  trading  station.  In  1831,  the  declared 
value  of  the  various  articles  of  British  produce  and  manufacture  exported  to  Gibraltar,  was 
367,285/. ;  the  official  value  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  products  exported  to  it  during  the 
same  year  being  121,342^  The  trade  with  Gibraltar,  or  any  British  dependency  in  the 
Meditenanean,  may  be  regulated  by  an  order  in  council;  and  any  goods  imported  or 
exported  contrary  to  such  order  shall  be  forfeited,  together  with  the  ship  importing  or 
exporting  the  same. —  (6  Geo.  4.  c.  114.  §  73.) 


8     P     A     I     N# 


.-"-"r 


Itefertnca  to  P/un.-A.  point  ftn4  Ilsfht-house  of  Tariff;i,  in  Jal.  36«  ^  30"  N..  Inn.  5»  35'  IV'  >V. 
The  lieht-houiic  was  erected  in  1813,  nnd  the  light  revolves.  B,  Cabrita  P..lnt.  C,  Eiimpa  P^-^nJ.  tba 
nxtremky  of  the  rock  of  Oibraltar.  D,  town  and  fortress  of  Ceuta,  on  <he  African  coast,  fc,  LUila 
Ceuta  Bay.  F,  Point  Leona.  G,  Point  Cirea.  The  soundings  Sod  Uts  diricUoa  ol  the  AurreDts  «(• 
narked  in  th«  chart.  Variation  in  the  Btraits,  iSf*  31'. 
Vox..  L— 3  O' 
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The  real  valne  of  GKbmltar  to  Grreat  Britain  consittB  in  its  impoitanoe  in  a  intlitaTy  and 
naval  point  of  view ;  in  its  being,  in  iact,  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  in  its  aflbiding 
a  convenient  and  secure  station  for  the  outfit,  refreslinient,  lepatr,  and  accommodation  <^ 
oar  ships  of  war  and  merchantmen.  The  revenue  collected  in  the  town  amounts  to  from 
80,000/.  to  40,000/.,  which  is  about  sufficient  to  defray  the  public  civil  expenditure  of  the 
place.  The  expense  annually  incurred  in  Great  Britain  on  account  of  the  garrison,  in  time 
of  peace,  amounts  to  about  200,000/L — a  small  sum  compared  with  the  important  political 
and  commercial  advantages  it  is  the  means  of  securing. 

Maney.— The  effective  or  hard  dollar  -  is.  4d.i  the  current  dollar  being  estimated  at  f  hard  doUan 
-  25.  lOH*  BeaU  ani  quartoa  uf  both  hard  and  current  dollars  are  the  same,  being,  the  former  »  i^ 
and  the  latter  »  1  I-12i. 

Accounts  are  kept  In  ctirrent  dollars  (pesos),  divided  into  8  reals  of  16  quartos  each ;  12  reals  cur- 
rency make  a  cob  or  hard  dollar,  by  which  goods  are  bought  and  sold  t  and  3  of  these  reals  are  consi- 
dered equal  to  5  Spanish  reals  veUon. 

Gibraltar  draws  on  London  in  effective  dollars  of  12  reals,  and  London  on  Gibraltar  in  current  dol- 
lars of  8  reals. 

The  exchange  of  Gibraltar  on  Cadiz,  and  other  cities  of  Spain,  is  in  hard  doUara  at  a  pereentage, 
which  varies  considerably,  and  mostly  in  favour  of  Gibraltar. 

tVeights  and  Measures  are  those  of  England,  excepting  the  arroba  <-  95  lbs.  English :  grain  is  sold 
by  the  fanega,  5  of  which  make  1  Winchester  quarter ;  wine  is  sold  by  the  gallon,  lOO  of  which  are 
equal  to  109*4  English  wine  gallons.— (See  Paj»0r«  laid  before  FinoMce  Commiuee;  Kdinburrh  OaxttUtr; 
Inglis's  Spain  in  1830,  vol.  ii.  p.  109.  &c. 

GILD,  or  GUILD,  a  company  of  merchants  or  manu&ctnrers,  whence  the  halls  of  such 
companies  are  denominated  Gild  or  Guild  Halls. 

GILL,  a  measure  of  capacity.    See  Weiohts  ftnd  Mbasvuvs. 

GIN*.  English  geneva,  or  gin,  is  made  of  spirit  obtained  from  oats,  barley,  or  malt, 
rectified,  or  redistilled,  with  the  addition  of  juniper  bejrries,  oil  of  turpentine,  Sec,  All  spirits 
manufactured  in  England,  and  most  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  spirits  imported  into  England, 
are  subjected  to  tlie  process  of  rectification.  Eoglish  gin  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
wholesome  spirits.  —  (See  Spirits.) 

GINGER  (Gcr.  Ingwer  j  Du.  Gember;  Tr^Gingtmhre ;  It  S^zero;  Sp.  Jenjibre, 
Agengtbre ,-  Rus.  Inbir ;  Lat  Zingiber ;  Pers.  ^mgebeel ;  Arab.  Zingebul),  the  roou  of 
a  plant  (Amomum  Zingiber),  a  native  of  the  East  Indies  and  China,  but  which  was  early 
carried  toimd  succeeds  very  well  in  the  West  Indies.  After  the  roots  are  dug,  the  best  are 
selected,  scrr  ^ed,  washed,  and  dried  in  the  sun  with  great  care.  This  is  called  white  ginger; 
while  the  r  erior  roots,  which  are  scalded  in  boiling  water  before  being  dried,  are  denomi- 
nated bLick  ginger.  Preserved  gjinger  is  made  by  scalding  the  green  roots,  or  the  roots 
taken  up  when  they  are  young  and  full  of  sap,  till  they  are  tender ;  then  peeling  them  in 
cold  water,  and  putting  them  into  a  thin  syrup,  from  which  they  are  shifted  into  the  jars  in 
which  they  come  to  us,  and  a  rich  syrup  poured  over  them.  Dried  ginger  has  a  pungent 
aromatic  odour,  and  a  hot,  biting  taste.  It  is  imported  in  bags,  each  containing  about  acwt 
The  white  brings  the  highest  price,  being  more  pungent  and  better  flavoured.  The  external 
characters  of  goodness  in  both  sorts  of  dried  ginger  are,  soundness,  or  the  being  free  from 
worm  holes,  heaviness,  and  firmness ;  the  pieces  that  are  small,  light,  and  soft,  or  very  friable 
and  fibrous,  should  be  rejected.  The  best  preserved  ginger  is  nearly  translucent ;  it  should 
be  chosen  of  a  bright  yellow  colour;  rejecting  that  which  is  dark-coloured,  fibrous,  or 
stringy. — (Milbum^s  Orient,  Commerce;  Thomson* s  Duspenaatory,) 

ThR  consumption  of  ginger  is  but  triflinir,  not  exceeding  5,000  cwt.  a  year.  This  Is  principally  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  oppressive  duties  with  which  it  is  burdened,  they  being' no  less  than  %.  13s.  a  cwt.  on 
foreign  singer,  and  11«.  on  tbat  brought  from  a  British  possession.  The  revenue  derived  from  it  is 
about  3,250i.  a  year ;  a  sum  which  might  be  doubled  by  reducing  the  duties  on  all  descriptions  of  gin- 

fer  to  Is.  a  cwt.    Of  5,315  cwt.  of  ginger  imported  in  1831,  3,551  came  from  the  British  West  Indies, 
49  from  the  East  India  Company's  possessions  and  Ceylon,  807  from  the  Netherlands,  and  106  from 
Western  Africa.  **^ 

GINSENG  (Du.  Ginseng,  Ginsem ;  Fr.  Ginseng;  Gcr.  Kraftwerzel,  Ginseng;  It 
Ginseng;  Sp.  Jinseng;  Chiu.  Yansam;  Tart  Orhota)^  the  root  of  a  small  plant  (Ptmax 
quinqwfolium  Lin.),  growing  in  China,  Tartaiy,  and  several  parts  of  North  America. 
The  latter  is  what  we  generally  see  in  England,  and  is  an  article  of  trade  to  China,  wbidi 
is  its  only  market  Large  quantities  were  formerly  exported  from  this  country ;  but  it  is 
DOW  carried  direct  to  China  by  the  Americans.  It  is  sometimes  exported  crude,  and  some- 
times cured  or  clarified.  Within  these  few  years,  it  has  been  discovered  in  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  and  small  quantities  have  been  thence  sent  to  Canton ;  ^ujt  the  speculation  hss 
not  succeeded.  It  is  only  about  30  years  since  it  began  to  be  sent  from  America  to  China. 
Previously  to  the  present  century,  the  Chinese  drew  their  supplies  from  the  wilds  of  Tar* 
tary,  and  the  root  brought  an  exorbitant  price.  Crude  ginseng  now  sells  in  the  Canton 
market  at  from  60  to  70  dollars  per  picul,  and  prepared  at  from  70  to  80  dollars.  In  1833, 
there  were  sent  from  the  United  States  to  China,  407,067  lbs.  of  ginseng,  valued  at  99,303 
dollara. —  {Private  information,) 

[The  quantity  of  ginseng  exported  from  the  United  States  to  China,  in  1837,  amoimted  to 
212,899  pounds,  valued  at|10d,548.— ^;7i.  Ed,] 

GLASS  (Ger.  andDu.Gia*;  Fr.  Vitrt,  Verve;  It  Vetro ;  Sp.  Vidrio ;  Rus.  SUkh; 
Lat.  TUrum),  a  transparent,  brittle,  factitious  body.    It  is  formed  by  mixing  together  soms 
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■ort  of  siliceous  earth,  as  fine  sand,  or  pounded  flint,  with  an  alkali,  such  as  soda,  potash 
or  pcarlasb,  and  subjecting  them  to  a  strong  heat.  By  this  means  they  are  melted  into  a 
transparent,  sofl,  tenacious  mass,  that  may,  when  hot,  be  formed  into  th'n  plates,  bent  and 
shaped  in  every  possible  way.  When  cool,  it  becomes  brittle,  and  is  denominated  glass. 
Litharge,  minium,  borax,  the  black  oxide  of  manganese,  &:c.  are  sometimes  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass,  according  to  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 
The  kinds  of  glass,  and  their  ingredients,  are  stated  by  Dr.  Uro  as  follows :  — 

"  There  zn  5  dralinct  kin'!s  nt  cba  at  preient  mtaubctured  :— 
I.  P1in(  f\v^  or  glut  at  tead  ;  2.  FUte  |(1aM,  or  glaa*  of  pun-  wla; 
a  Crown  clan,  the  bot  Mrintlow  i^bn ;  4.  Brood  (Ims,  a  cuane 
wlo-Iow  i(!a« ;  5.  Bottle  or  onsine  rrcen  t\*» 

"I.  Flint  Giati^  ao  Mined  bcttiuM  r>i  Iha  Miiceoas  iafredieot  wu 
orViii^l'y  cn]|>lo)«i]  iu  the  form  of  grouaJ  flloii.  It  m  now  aude  of 
tbft  to\lo<^  iru;  cnn<piaMtk>D  :— 

Purified  Liap  h ml       .....    |0  parts. 
fJih.irr«,  or  rtH  lead   •       f       .       •       -00  —  " 

PunliH  ptuarluh 30  — 

"To  mrrect  the  xrr'.n  eo\mr  deri»«d  f»r>in  coinbtistible  in-\tl«r,  or 
oxide  of  iron,  a  littlr  black  oxide  of  uuiuanete  i«  abided,  and  totae- 
(imrs  nitre  and  aneuic    The  (uaiou  it  accompli^bed  uaually  in  about 
90  hours. 

"2.  Plate  OUut.—GiToi  carb->rate  of  soda,  prociired  by  drcom- 
popinc  r>7inmno  Milt  n-i^h  pr:u1aah,  ia  employed  as  the  flux.    The 
proportion  of  the  materials  is — 

Piite  sand    ......    48H)  ■ 

Dry  suhcarbonate  of  aoda    ...    S5S 
Pure  qoicklim*    .....      ^-O 


About  70  parts  of  good  plate  flats  m«y  be  run  off  from  thaae  male* 
rials. 

•*3.  Crou7i,0r/iR«rFmrftitoGtas*.—Thh  is  made  of  Rod  vitrified 

by  the  ini)  are  tiarilla  maDufaCum)  by  incineraiion  of  sea  weed  oa 

tlM  Scotch  aud  IrUh  sboresh    Tbauokl  a^tin'veJ  ooaipoiiiioo  is— 

By  Measure.        By  Weight 

Fioe  saod  ponfiad  •       •       •      5       -       •    200 

Bett  kelp  <rouDd    -        •        -        .     II        .        .    330 

*'  4.  Broad  fWuM:— This  h  made  «if  a  mixture  of  soap-boileaV 
wiute, kelp,  and  uad.  The  lir*t  ircredirnt  coii«i»is  of  lime  used  for 
rifnilrrinf  the  alkili  of  (he  snap  builer  ranttic,  the  insoluble  matter 
01  his  kelp  or  barilla,  aud  a  qu.miity  of  ult  .ind  water,  all  la  a  tostf 
s'a'e.  The  pn'porimns  necessarily  vary.  2  of  the  was  e,  I  of  Itlp. 
aiid  I  of  sand,  form  a  pretty  ffood  broad  glaa.  Tbcy  are  mixM 
tojtcther,  drits),  and  frittml. 

"  S.  Jlottle  Glasi  is  It.e  coarsest  kiitd.  It  is  made  of  •nappcre' 
n-a^e  aud  river  san-t,  in  pm[inriMnis  which  pi-actice  must  drtf-miioe 
according  to  tlie  quinli'y  of  ihe  waste ;  some  snap-bnilen  extrarting 
more  »aline  matter,  and  others  less,  froui  ilieir  kelp*.  Conunoa 
san  t  an<l  lime,  with  a  littie  coumou  cUy  .-ud  sej  salt,  (brm  a  cheap 
mixture  for  bottle  glaas." 
Bruk><n  plate  flasa       ....    26-0—100-0. 

1.  Historical  Notices  with  respect  to  Glass. — The  manufacture  of  glass  is  one  of  the  very 
highest  beauty  and  utility.  It  is  most  probable  that  we  are  indebted  for  this  wonderful  art, 
as  we  are  for  the  gift  of  letters,  to  the  Phoenicians.  According  to  Pliny  {Hist.  Nuf,  lib. 
xzxvi.  c.  26.,)  glass  had  been  made  for  many  ages,  of  sand  found  near  the  mouth  of  the 
amall  river  Bolus  in  Phoenicia.  "The  report,"  says  he,  "is,  that  the  crew  of  a  merchant 
ahip  laden  with  nitre  (fossil  alkali)  having  used  some  pieces  of  it  to  support  the  kettles  placed 
on  the  fires  they  had  made  on  the  sand,  were  surprised  to  see  pieces  formed  of  a  translucent 
substance,  or  glass.  This  was  a  sufllcie^  hint  for  the  manufacture.  Inj^enuity  (astuta  et 
ingeniosa  solertia)  was  immediately  at  work,  to  improve  the  process  thus  happily  suggested. 
Hence  the  magnetical  stone  came  to  be  added,  from  an  idea  that  it  contained  not  only  iron, 
but  glass.  They  also  used  clear  pebbles,  shells,  and  fossil  sand.  Indian  glass  is  said  to  be 
formed  of  native  crystal,  and  is  on  that  a(icount  superior  to  every  other.*  Phoenician  glass 
is  prepared  with  light  dry  wood,  to  which  copper  and  nitre  are  added,  the  last  being  princi- 
pally brought  from  Ophir.  It  is  occasionally  tinged  with^fiffcrent  colours.  Sometimes  it  is 
brought  to  the  desired  shape  by  being  blown,  sometimes  by  being  ground  on  a  lathe,  and 
sometimes  it  is  embossed  like  silver."  Sidon,  he  adds,  is  famous  for  this  manufacture.  It 
was  there  that  mirrors  were  first  invented.  In  Pliny's  time,  glass  was  made  in  Italy,  of  fine 
sand  on  the  shore  between  Cum«  and  the  Lucrine  bay. 

Glass  was  manufactured  at  Rome  into  various  articles  of  convenience  and  ornament 
Pliny  mentions  that  Nero  gave  6,000  sesterces  (50,000/.  according  to  the  ordinary  method 
of  reckoning)  for  two  glass  cups,  each  having  two  handles !  These,  however,  must  have 
been  of  an  immense  size  and  of  exquisite  workmanship;  for  glass  was  then  in  common  use 
for  drinking  vessels,  and  was  used  even  in  the  form  of  bottles  in  which  to  keep  wine. — (Mart. 
Ej)ig.  lib.  ii.  22.  40.,  and  lib.  iv.  86.) 

There  is  no  authentic  evidence  of  glass  being  used  in  windows  previously  to  the  third  or 
fourth  century ;  and  then,  and  for  long  after,  it  was  used  only  in  churches  and  other  public 
buildings.  In  this  country,  even  so  late  as  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  glass  was 
very  rarely  met  with.  In  a  survey  of  Alnwick  Castle,  made  in  1573,  it  is  stated — "And, 
because  throwe  extreme  winds,  the  glasse  of  the  windowes  of  this  and  other  my  lord's  castles 
and  houses  here  in  the  country  dooth  decay  and  waste,  yt  were  gofxl  the  whole  leights  of 
everie  windowe,  at  the  departure  of  his  lordshippe  from  lyinge  at  any  of  his  said  castels,  and 
houses,  and  do  vring  the  tyme  of  his  lordship's  absence^  or  others  lyinge  in  them,  were  taken 
doune  and  lade  ip  in  safety :  And  at  sooche  time  as  ather  his  lordshippe  or  anie  other  sholde 
lye  at  anic  of  the  said  places,  the  same  might  then  be  set  uppe  of  newe,  with  smaie  charges, 
whereas  now  the  decaye  thereof  shall  be  verie  costlie  and  chargeable  to  be  repay  red.*' — {North. 
Housh,  Book,  xvil)  Sir  F.  M.  Eden  thinks  it  probable  that  glass  windows  were  not  intro- 
duced into  farmhouses  in  England  much  l)efore  the  reign  of  James  I.  They  are  mentioned 
in  a  lease  in  1615,  in  a  parish  in  Suffolk.  In  Scotland,  however,  as  late  as  1661,  the  win- 
dows of  ordinary  country  houses  were  not  glazed,  and  only  the  upper  parts  of  even  those  in 
the  king's  palaces  had  glass ;  the  lower  ones  having  two  wooden  shutters,  to  open  at  pleasure, 
and  admit  the  fresh  air.  From  a  passage  in  Harrison's  Description  of  Ens^land^  it  may  be 
inferred  that  glass  was  introduced  into  country  houses  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIl.     He  says, — 

♦  If  ttila  be  a  correcl  description  of  the  flass  of  India  \n  the  sfc  of  Pliny,  it  has  since  fiillen  off 
very  much ;  Indian  plans  being  now  about  the  very  worst  that  is  made.  At  present,  the  Hindoos 
mnntifhcture  it  of  frnisiuents  of  broken  (flass,  qunrtr.  sand,  and  impure  soda,— an  article  found  native 
In  many  parts  of  Indhi,  particularly  in  ihe  south.  The  furnaces  are  so  bad  that  they  cannot  melt  our 
common  boule  %\A»n.—{ffamilton's  Mpson,  vol.  iti.  p.  370.)  The  glass  of  China  ia  much  better  than 
Hiat  of  India,  though  still  vary  inferior  to  that  of  Europe. 
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**  Of  old  time,**  (meaning,  probably,  the  beginning  of  the  oentary,)  "oar  eoimtrie  hooset  in- 
stead of  glasse  (lid  uae  much  lattise,  and  that  made  either  of  wicker  or  fine  ritls  of  oke  in 
checkerwise,  I  read  also  that  some  of  the  better  sort,  in  and  before  the  time  of  the  Saxoni, 
did  make  panels  of  home  instead  of  glasse,  and  fix  them  in  wooden  calmes  (casements) ;  but 
as  borne  in  windowes  is  now  (1584)  quite  laid  downe  in  everie  place,  so  our  lattiaes  are  abo 
growne  into  disuse,  because  ghsse  is  come  to  be  so  plentiful,  and  within  vcrie  little  ao  good, 
cheape,  if  not  better  ihf>n  ilie  other."  Glass  is  now  introduced  into  the  windows  of  almost 
every  cottage  of  Great  Britain ;  and  in  this  cold,  damp  climate,  it  ought  rather  to  be  considered 
as  a  necessary  of  life,  than  as  the  most  elegant  and  useful  of  conveniences.  What  ]>. 
Johnson  has  said  as  to  glass  deserves  to  be  quoted. — "  By  some  fortuitous  lique£u:tion  was 
mankind  taught  to  produce  a  body  at  once  in  a  high  degree  solid  and  transparent,  which 
might  admit  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  exclude  the  violence  of  the  wind ;  which  might  extend 
the  sight  of  the  philosopher  to  new  ranges  of  existence,  and  charm  him  at  one  time  with  the 
unbounded  extent  of  the  material  creation,  and  at  another  with  the  endless  subordination  of 
animal  life;  and,  what  is  yet  of  more  importance,  might  supply  the  decays  of  nature,  and 
succour  old  age  with  subsidiary  sight  Thus  was  the  first  artificer  in  glass  employed,  though 
without  his  own  knowledge  or  expectation.  He  was  fiicilitating  and  prolonging  the  enjoy- 
ment of  light,  enlarging  the  avenues  of  scieiice,  and  conferring  the  highest  and  most  lasting 
pleasures ;  he  was  enabling  the  student  to  contemplate  nature,  and  the  beauty  to  behold 
herself."— (7^a^/l^/^,  No.  9.) 

Venice,  for  a  long  time,  excelled  all  Europe  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  but  was  subs^ 
quently  rivalled  by  France.  The  manufacture  was  early  introduced  into  England ;  but  it  was 
not  carried  on  to  any  extent  previously  to  the  16th  century.  The  first  plates  for  looking- 
glasses  and  coach  windows  were  made  in  1673,  at  Lambeth,  by  Venetian  artists  under  the 
protection  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  British  Plate  Company  was  incorporated  in 
1773,  when  it  erected  its  extensive  works  at  Ravenhead,  near  8t  Helen's,  in  Lancashire. 
The  manufacture  was  at  first  conducted  by  workmen  from  France,  whence  we  had  previously 
brought  all  our  plate  glass.  But  that  which  is  now  made  at  Ravenhead,  at  Liverpool,  and 
London,  is  equal  or  superior  to  any  imported  from"  the  Continent 

It  is  difficult  to  form  anji:.  precise  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  glass  annually  produced  in 
Great  Britain.  We  believe,  however,  that  it  cannot  amount  to  less  than  2,0O0,O00Z.;  and 
that  the  workmen  employed  in  the  difierent  departments  of  the  manufacture  exceed  50,000. 

3.  Duties  on  OIom. — The  irHss  roannfhcture  is  subjected  to  the  excise ;  and  it  is  dilBeoU  to  saj 
whether  the  regulaiioiig  binder  wbia|k  the  duty  is  charged,  or  the  duty  itself,  be  most  oppressive.  The 
wealth  and  population  of  the  country  have  more  than  doubled  since  1790;  and  we  are  well  convinced 
that,  had  the  glass  manufacture  not  been  interfered  with,  it  would  have  increased  in  a  still  greater 
ratio.  But  instead  of  advancing,  it  has  positively  declined  ;  and  is  actually  less  at  this  moment  thaa 
it  was  40  years  ago  !  So  extraordinary  a  result  is  wholly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  exorbitant  excess  to 
which  the  duties  have  been  carried.  Instead,  however,  of  submitting  any  remarks  of  our  own  hi 
vindication  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  laying  before  the  reader  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  96lh 
of  March,  1830, — a  speech  which  combines,  in  a  degree  rarely  exhibited,  a  familiar  knowledge  of  prac- 
tical details  and  of  sound  scientific  principles.  Thnt  the  administration  of  which  the  Right  Hon.  C^n- 
tleman  is  a  distinguished  member,  has  not  yet  proposed  the  repeal  of  this  oppressive  tax.  is  not,  we 
are  sure,  owing  to  his  colleagues  differing  in  opinion  with  him  as  to  its  impolicy,  bat  is  wholly  to  be 
ascribed  to  other  causes— to  the  res  dura  et  rtgni  ii<rri<d#— the  dificulty  of  finding  a  substitute,  and  ths 
urgency  of  the  claims  for  relief  advanced  bv  others. 

''The  gross  duty  on  glass  for  the  year  1^*28  amounted,  in  Great  Britain  (exclosire  of  Ireland), to 
090,103/.,  and  the  neti  duty  to  566,770/. ;  the  difference  buiaK  either  returned,  or  sacrificed  in  tlie  col- 
lection. And  here  I  would  entreat  the  House  to  remark,  that  for  the  sake  of  such  a  sum  as  5(M.000L, 
a  charge  of  collection  on  nearlv  1.000,000/.  is  incnrred.  The  duly  is  M.  per  pound  on  flint,  but  equal 
to  Id.  from  the  mode  of  its  collection  ;  in  other  words,  upwards  of  100  per  cent. ;  the  glass,  whea 
made,  selling  for  \s.  to  \s.  2i.  This  duty,  too,  is  very  much  reduced  from  what  it  was ;  and  here  th« 
House  will  observe  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  effect  of  heavy  duties  on  consumption,  and  con- 
sequently on  revenue.  In  1791,  the  last  year  on  which  the  duty  was  1/.  \s.  bd.  per  cwi.  for  plate  and 
flint,  and  other  kinds  iu  proportion,  the  quantities  paying  duty  were  as  follow  : — 

Flint  and  Plate.  Brud.  Crown.  Battle. 

Cwt.  67,615    -        -        -       -    20,607    -        -        -        -    83,940    -        -        -        -    227,476 
The  duties  were  successively  rained  to2/.0«. ;  and  at  last,  by  Mr.  Vansittart.in  pursuit  of  his  favourite 
theory,  in  1813,  to  4/.  I85. !  and  let  us  see  the  result.    In  1816,  the  consumption  had  declined  to 

P!Ve.  B'm'l.  '  Crown.  Bottle. 

Cwt.  29,600    -        -        -        -      6,140    .        -        -        -    65,502    -        -        -        -     155,595 
In  1825.  government  saw  a  part  of  their  error,  and  reduced  the  duty  by  one  half,  still  leaving  it  too 
high ;  but  mark  the  effect.    In  182S,  the  last  year  for  which  I  have  the  returns,  the  consumptioa 
rose  to 

P'ate.  Brt«'t.  Cmwn  Rortl«w 

Cwt.  08,134    ...        -      6,956    -        -        -        -    90,603    -        -        -        -    224,864 

Still,  however,  only  about  the  same  as  in  1791.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  notwithstanding  the  in- 
crease of  p<ipulation  and  general  luxury,  the  consumption  has  been  kept  down  by  your  improvident 
system,  and  is  actually  now  less  than  it  was  85  years  ago.  But  here,  again,  the  duty  is  far  from  being 
the  greatest  evil.  Let  any  one  turn  to  the  act :  he  will  And  32  clauses  of  regulations,  penalties,  and 
prohibitions :  all  vcxatioug  to  the  manufacturer,  and  all  to  be  paid  for  by  the  public.  I  have  said  tn&i 
the  duty  on  flint  glass  is  6d.  per  pound  ;  the  glass,  when  made,  selling  for  \s.  But  the  excise  otiicer 
has  the  power  of  imposing  the  duty,  either  when  the  glass  is  in  the  pot,  3d.  per  pound,  or  after  it  has 
been  turned  out,  at  6</. ;  the  glass  when  turned  out,  gaining  100  per  cent.  It  is  found  mor*  advan- 
tageous to  the  revenue  to  exact  the  duty  on  glass  in  the  pot,  at  3d. ;  and  in  this  way  the  duly  is  raised 
to  7d.    Nor  is  this  all.    The  manufacturer  is  driven  by  this  method  into  the  necessity  of  producing 
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fteqaently  an  ftitlele  which  he  do«i  not  wane.  He  malcee  the  flae  gl«M  fron  the  middle  t  the  coarser 
from  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  pot.  He  A-equently  wants  only  fiae  glass,  and  he  would  re-melt  the 
flux  of  the  coarser  parts  if  he  had  not  paid  duty  upon  it ;  but  of  course  he  is  unable  to  do  so.  All 
the  glasei  manufacturers  whom  I  have  consulted,  agree  that  the  whole  cost  of  the  excise  to  ibe  con- 
sumer, besidf^s  the  duty,  which  is  100  percent,  is  35  percent.;  and  besides  there  is  great  inconve- 
nience and  oppression  from  the  frauds  that  are  daily  taking  place.  And  observe  the  etfect  which  is 
prodnred  upon  your  trade,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

**  A  manufacturer  who  has  lately  travelled  through  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany,  has 
assured  me  that  our  mannfacturers  could  advantapeousiy  cope  with  foreigners,  were  it  not  tut  the 
duties  iniptsed  by  the  government.  Labour  is  as  cheap  in  this  country,  our  ingenuity  is  greater,  and 
the  inaleriais  are  also  as  cheap ;  it  is,  then,  the  vexatious  onerous  duty  alone  tlint  gives  the  foreign 
manufacturer  the  advantage  over  the  English.  But  the  edect  of  the  duty  goes  Airiher :  it  operates 
to  prevent  all  iniprovemeut  in  the  article  ;  because,  to  improve,  experiments  roust  be  made ;  but  a 
man  with  a  duty  of  125  per  cent,  over  his  head,  is  not  very  likely  to  make  many  experiments.  This 
argument  applies  especially  with  respect  to  colours.  A  manufacturer  has  assured  me  that  he  has  never 
been  able  to  produce  a  beautiful  red,  because  the  duties  have  prevented  his  trying  the  necessary  ex- 
periments, without  his  incurring  a  great  risk  or  loss.  Thus  a  miserable  duty,  amounting  to  only 
500,000/.,  and  upon  which  a  charge  of  10  per  cent,  is  made  for  collecting,  is  allowed  to  impede  our 
native  industry,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  ail  improvement,  and  be  a  source  of  endless  oppression  and 
ft-aud.  I  really  cannot  believe  that  the  legislature  will  resist  such  an  appeal  as  the  manufacturers 
of  this  article  could  make  to  them,  or  refuse  to  relieve  them  from  the  gratuitous  injury  which  Is  In- 
flicted on  them." 

The  following  accounts  show,  better  than  any  reasoning,  the  injurious  influence  of  the  existinf 
duties.— instead  of  increasing,  as  it  certainly  would  have  done,  had  it  not  been  crushed  by  exorbitant 
duties,  the  glass  manufacture  has  gone  on  progressively  declining  from  the  period  when  Mr.  Thompson 
made  the  excellent  speech  now  quoted,  down  to  the  present  day.  The  falling  off  in  the  bottle  glass 
department  in  particularly  striking.  Tlte  duties  being  so  very  high,  the  necessity  of  giving  drawbacks 
On  the  glass  exported  opens  a  wide  door  to  every  species  «f  fraud.  If  the  duty  must  be  kept  up,  It 
ought,  at  all  events,  to  be  reduced  a  half,  and  simplified  as  much  as  possible.  This  would  materially 
relieve  the  manufacture  ;  and  would  not,  we  feel  confident,  occasion  the  smallest  loss  of  revenue,  u 
Is  monstrous,  indeed,  to  see  destructive  duties  tenaciously  defended  on  the  stale  and  stupid  pretence 
of  their  being  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  revenue,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  not  a 
•ingle  instance  in  which  they  have  been  reduced,  that  the  revenue  has  not  increased. 

I.  Account  of  the  Number  of  Glass-houses  respectively  emploj^d  In  the  Manufacture  of  Broad, 
Crown,  Flint,  Plate,  and  Common  Bottle  Glass,  in  each  Year,  from  1839  to  1833  inclusive.  In  the 
United  Kingdom. 


Tarn. 

BMwdOba. 

(frowB. 

FlisL 

PUIB. 

CommmBotUs 
GUh. 

1830 

% 

98 

54 

8 

43 

1830 

3 

85 

54 

8 

S9 

1831 

3 

«4 

55 

8 

S6 

1833 

% 

88 

59 

8 

39 

II.  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Flint,  Plate,  Broad,  Crown,  and  Bottle  Glass,  charged  with  the 
Duty  in  each  Year,  from  1839  to  1832,  respectively,  with  the  Rates  of  Excise  Duty  and  Revenue 
accruing  thereon. 


lUte 

of 
Duly. 

FUta. 

lUte 

of 
Duty 

llUtc 
Bni4.|   of 
(Duty. 

Crown. 

R«l« 

of 
Duty. 

Bottk 
Gba. 

lUtfl 

of 

Duty. 

OrM  Daty. 

Diawbaek. 

RemnN. 

'    CiM. 

1839  79,230 

1830  72,942 

1831  75,619 
1832,75,771 

«.    1    tHcC 

56  '14,484 
■13,301 
'15,067 
12,270 

60 

rial. 

6,861 
4,845 
5,915 
5,304 

SO 

Cull.     f.    <L 
114,MJ3  73  6 
96,565; 
100,0^6 
103,903 ; 

Cui. 
382,894 
340,793 
393,868 
316,365 

■. 

7 

X.       f.    d. 
831,809  18  10 
725,697     1    3 
736,513    0    1 
748,097    3  11 

L.      >.  d. 
224,704  17  3 

188,678    4  6 
204,153   3  0 
189,505    7  8 

L.      ud. 
607,015    1  8 
542,918  16  7 
532,359  18  1 
558,531  16  3 

III.  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  British-made  Glass  retained  for  Home  Consumption,  with  the 
Imports  of  Foreign  Glass  entered  for  Home  Consumption ;  the  Amount  of  Customs  Duty  on  the 
latter,  and  the  NeU  Revenue  arising  from  British  Glass,  in  each  Year,  from  1839  to  1833,  both  In- 
clusive. 


Britiib. 

ForeJp..                                             1 

Tem. 

Flint 

FUt«. 

Biwd. 

CrowB. 

Bottb. 

Fhte. 

Croira. 

BotUe. 

Revenue  OB 

FoRigO 

01a£ 

BrItiibOlaa. 

1839 
1830 
1831 
1833 

Cud, 
40,004 
48,063 
48..«67 
40,552 

Cud. 
14,299 
13,057 
14,796 
11,990 

Cxvt. 
6,864 
4,845 
5,915 
5,304 

Cud. 
97,I.'J4 
84,178 
83,527 
90,263 

Cud. 
309,863 
165,549 
143,989 
151,705 

Sq.  Fitt. 
1,763 
1,436 

863 
717 

Cud. 
153 
104 
101 
35 

7^77*8 
743,768 
693,454 
6-15,526 

16,708 
16,411 
15,841 
14,532 

L.        $.4. 
610,307    1  8 
526,507  16  7 
516,516  18  1 
543,999  16  3 

(Compiled  from  the  Pari.  Papers,  Nos.  364.  and  747.    Sess.  1633.) 


9.  Kifutaiieru  ot  to  {Ac  Mmufoetun  cf  Olam— The  eiriM  n> 
fulK'inm  with  rriprtt  to  elm  trc  numerous,  cuniplex.  and  eiif  >rced 
madrt  heavy  p-iuiltirs.  We  can  iKi<ire  oaly  t  (tvf  of  Ibe  leading  re> 
fuUtio.jk  A\l  <li«K  mikrn  muti  l^k*  uul  a  licence,  renewabtr  mh 
Boallr,  which  em's  20i.  tor  cicli  cla»%-h'iiiw ;  and  they  uiutt  make 
SDtry'xt  the  nem*  excise  udice  of  all  workhiiufei,  furLtcea,  pots,  pot. 
ehaiulM'ra,annrAiin<arciu-a,  w:irrh<>u«ca,&c  uivlrra  penalty  ot  iXU. 
Mo  pot  ii  to  be  chircAl  « itb  >ut  civiai  tuxtnchoara'previoin  onTlcc, 
in  u  ri'in^,  of  ilie  'imr  of  bcjumiu^.  the  weight  of  att^l,  and  «[<ecia 
of  trlt^'.  nil  pain  of  VU.  If,  .\f'L-r  notice  (ires  and  a  ^^uge  taken  by 
the  oific^^r,  any  material  or  prrparation  b«  pu'  intoary  pot,  a  penalty 
of  tO^  i»  iicurrr.1 ;  but  if  the  manufacture  be  of  dint  rta«»,  thi*  pe- 
nalty h  '200/.  Mir.iif  ir'uren  of  flint  f\*.n  arv  alio  *ed  3  boun  lor 
be«;iuriini  l-i  chance  th'ir  pot«  after  the  tiniP  tpriifu-d  in  Ihfir  n"tic<<9. 
ButTict  of  rhe  q<i>>iti(in  made  are  'o  be  cnidr  io  writinK,  upon  oath, 
and  lhe<inti«-«  pai'I  uioothly  in  I>i<i'loii,  and  ever}  6  t\ei.ks  io  the 
enojlO'-  Pu'y  ujr>n  oi-tteruli  lost  or  tjwjUod  it  alloweJ  for,  U()on 
due  proof  lieinc  nAtir.  of  the  fac*.  Officen  at  all  tirn.-^,  by  day  and 
awM.  an  to  have  ucMi  to  worfclioqtn,  *&,  togkitfe  Uw  BaHnrala, 


do2 


I  and  maffc  the  poti  at  (bey  think  fit;  toy  altrmpt  to  dhitniet  tho  oflken 
•0  emplnjwd  iocura  a  pcoalty  of  iO(W. :  the  c>uiitrr<ei:iu«, altering,  or 

I  elaeinf  any  mai^v  nude  Ly  the  officen  it  viaiicd  with  a  fienailty  of 
UOOL  i  a  penalty  of  XfH.  being  alio  loipoicd  upon  any  one  procufiog 
or  connivim;  at  it«  b«-ini(  doer.  Dfficen  are  entitled  to  take  Minplea. 
not  eiceedinr  4  ouncei  in  all.  oat  of  each  pot :  payiux  for  thrm,  if 
domanded,  !-2d.  an  oonee.  The  whole  of  (he  bmU)  inttnlid  (o  bo 
oauufactnred  into  eoniiunn  j^lim  botMca  h  to  be  wQrk*-d  wtihin  IS 
houn  next  aficr  the  aame  tbali  be  begvn ;  and  wbm  ILe  b»t1|ira  ai« 
dcpmited  in  the  annea  inK  arrhet,  onnufaclurrn  are  amin,  in  tba 
presence  of  the  officer,  to  cbarxe  eich  pot  wiib  fmh  nia>eri.\J(,  other 
thin  broken  glaw,  not  leia  ih»n  Vi  Iba.  weijchf ;  apd  iUc  arstiont  are 
to  be  delivered,  in  writiac,  of  tba  ounbcr  of  nich  bottiea,  on  penaltr 
of  loot  ^      r-      # 

ManuCictiiren  of  jflvm  botllra  ara  to  affix  proper  hook*  or  elaple^ 
with  icalei  and  wci<hla,  to  be  approvtd  of,  ia  wri<in<;,  by  the  Hir- 
veyor  or  aupenriwr.  under  a  penal'y  of  'M. ;  the  mint  any  fa>«e  or 
inwfficient  aralei  or  votfhlf  ia  the  weighiag  of  bc'tlei,  UMun  s 
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GLASS. 


iai»m(totesfv«ror4mwiii(0«<lKi«tf«,b«l  orijb*- ^ 

f«*«ea  8  o'clock  in  tbe  aMniiBC  Mi^  tf  in  tbe  kfternooa 

No  cmwn  ifi*m,  or  German  tttet.  g\»m.  or  bmod  »r  tprad  window 
|lMi.»)i«n  be  niade  of  greater  ibicki:Ms,  cj[c!u<liii(  the  cvtitre  or 
Mjll^ri  anl  the  %t\x*j^e  or  rim  thereof,  tbau  one  ninth  p«r<  of  an 
hich,  uul(-n  notice  •lull  bice  been  fives  'hit  it  «'u  inrended  to 
Buiii^ficture  the  oie'il  iijto  pUre  ^'-xm,  and  the  luty  on  pl«te  f  Ism  be 
paiil  th-  rv^n  — >Sc«  ibe  Srjiutcs  in  bum*iJu*Xict,  Mirnott**  ed.  vol. 
li.p(v.  \sC — i>.) 

ror  ail  arc-x^iit  of  tbe  du'ies  on  (rtreiea  kIm*  inpor^ed  into  Orext 
Briiain,  and  tbe  dn*birk.  Ac.  allowed  H|)oa  Ite  exporalUMi  of  Bri-  i 
tiah-a>  Je  ic1m«,  »ee  TanJ".  | 

A.  LTp-trtatum  cf  Gi.iu.—lt  i«  emcted  by  rtat.  6  Geo.  4-  c.  117.,  | 
fbtl  no  fl'ut  %l\»  ttnU  t*  eisti.)ed  to  Ihe  .Irasrback  oo  export*«i-.n,  . 
If  it  be  not  of  I h«  iperific  craviij  of  3,000,  that  of  water  beiof 
UXX  ;  an.1  if  it  be  mH  worth  at  least  I  lei.  a  poand  for  hoir:e  cno-  i 
KBption  at  tte  tinte  when  i:  »  w'cred  far  exporUtion.  All  flinl  | 
elaM  eu'crrl  for  eitorU'ion,  of  Icaa  ■j>e<:ifif  fravity  than  3,0r0,  or  of 
ka  ^aluu  than  Mrf-  per  pound.  i«  forfciied,  and  majr  be  nixed  hj  I 
aayridkrr  of  eiclv^— S*-ct».  2A,  2i. 

The  exporter  of  kI«m  u  u>  make  oetb  that  he  beUeree  it  to  be  eo-  I 
Urely  of  Hriitab  manufacMrr,  ar.d  ih»t  the  duiief  imposed  uvta  it  hj 
kw  'have  tiem  paid.     Pennna  wilfullv  takinc  a  false  netn  in  thit  ; 
Btatter  are  liable  to  tbe  piias  and  peaaltici  of  perjury.— (m  Geo.  3. 
C  Id.  lect.  3.) 

Security  ty  bond  it  to  be  (ivra  (anuIlT  for  a  largrr  nun  aad  a 
greater  v)>Mniiiy  of  tc^vvis  (tun  are  in'en<J<-d  to  L«  expor'e!),  that 
(laaa,  on  (he  exporia'ion  of  which  a  dr-iwtjafk  i«  alinwed,  »h>ll  t« 
•oippeJ  within  I  nvm'h  after  the  datp  r/  wch  aecur  ty  ;  but  if  Itie 
eoBunmi  men  be  satit^ial  that  the  (}i:pai<:nt  of  th^  cla«  wi'hin  tbe 
•MCified  lime  has  been  prevented  li>  •nme  onsiTuidaMe  acciJeiit, 
Ibey  may  ^ranl  further  lun«,  not  cxccediLg  9  moatha,  (or  tbe  >Lip- 
■wnt  thereof  —Sect.  7. 

Ho  drawback  i«  to  be  allowed  opoo  the  •xportatioQ  of  and,  old, 
•r  ttcond  ban  I  i(Ua<.^Sect.  9.  ^ 

Bt  Stat.  »4  Ot^.  3.  c  07.  arct.  6.  it  i«  en^ted,  that  oo  drawback 
■hall  be  ailo.rftl  for  any  repilar  panes,  tquura,  or  rvetinrular  fii^res 
of  tpread  claw  nr  other  window  iria«s  any  part  of  which  shall  cob- 
•iai  of  nr  iiirlu<le  the  bullion  or  thick  crotre  {mt\  of  tbe  t.\blc  from 
which  tuch  (auei,  squares  or  rec'inri'ir  fifuret  »b.\ll  have  been 
eat  or  i^t^ica,  or  any  part  of  tbe  sr^il  lu'.lion,  unices  no  site  of  any 
each  pA  rs  5cc  'liall  measure  lew  thin  8  inches;  nor  shall  any 
dnwtdck  Le  illowed  for  any  IfW-ricr-*,  any  part  whereof  ihill  con- 
fist  of  or  inclu'le  the  bullion  or  thick  irutro  fwt  (.(  the  tat>le  fmm 
«h>cb  sucb  lozenfea  •hail  have  been  lakm,  nr  any  part  of  the  Lul- 
lk>n,  unle  s  no  ncle  of  'ny  such  torm^  shall  mea^ure  Icm  than  8 
tocbrs;  nor  unless  the  distance  bct««ivn  the  two  obtuse  an^ee  of 
each  Mch  locen^  sh^ll  nieuurf  !^  luchet  at  the  least ;  nor  shall  any 
drawback  be  allowed  for  any  Irxrn^n  n-'i  rontainioK  the  bu'lion  or 
thick  ccrtre  far*  c{  the  table  fmni  whch  »ucb  l"2en/C9  shall  have 
been  cut  or  taken,  or  any  (art  of  the  bullion,  unless  the  rlintauce  be- 
tween the  tt»  *  '^I'use  angles  of  tvrrv  surh  lormje  sioill  measure 
3  1-2  inches  :«t  liast ;  ami  all  window  ifU%».  nny  part  whereof  sb-ill 
include  or  ctu.i.t'  of  the  bullion  or  thick  cei.'re  |<art  of  the  table 
from  which  the  same  shall  have  been  cut  or  lakeo,  an  I  which  s^ill 
be  of  any  other  tiia|)C  or  of  Ie«  iliuiensNins  thui  as  afr>rc».»  d.  klull 
be  deen»i'l  tn  be  uyifft  gUut:  and  if  any  |>erwin  shall  knowinily 
enter  or  ship  for  ezporUtion,  in  order  to  'ibiain  any  drawbark,  any 
|nj)«a,  squares,  or  rectanxular  fibres  or  b'linjtes  of  spread  win  low 
glaaa.  cnmmonlv  known  by  the  name  of  Lr-jad  iiltiu.  or  o'Ltr  win- 
dow Kla«>,  n'>t  bcinjc  spread  i;l\ss  as  aforesaid,  cont^nin<  or  incluJ- 
iox  the  bullK>n  or  thick  part  of  tt>e  table  fmm  which  nich  panes, 
•quares,  reclancular  fibres,  or  bju  ores  rf  spread  frIaM  or  oilier  win- 
dow t\.»  re»>|)eciivilv,  which  shall  mt  be  of  th<*  JinieoiioDs  in  that 
behalf  afiireviiJ,  such  per»>n  shall,  for  evciy  (xicka^  cnntaiiimir 
any  »urh  elasi  Sij  eutrrerl  or  shiptjed  rontrarr  »o  this  act,  forfi  it  100/. 
Bv  "^2  (;«o.  3.  c.  71.  sect.  6.  it  is  ena'-'c ',  'th.a»  no  flaw  wl.ats-se.er 
mx'fe  in  lircat  Britain,  or  made  in  Irt  UivJ,  and  impofied  into  Great 
Bn'itn,  sJiiH  lie  packed  for  ex]K>rution  on  drawback,  in  any 
packare  mafte  with  any  void  space  in  or  between  the  component 
parts  ihTeof,  but  all  such  KlaM  shall  he  packed  fir  export:«'ioji  ja 
casks,  U>xc%,  or  cheats  only,  and  in  which  the  exporter  i^hali,  pre- 
vious to  the  ra/'kin;  of  such  i;Ian  therein,  have  cut  or  sunk  aauffi. 
Cieut  nuni!*rof  circular  cavitii*.  lach  thereof  not  leas  than  1-4  of 
an  inch,  nor  more  Ujui  I  1-2  inch  in  diameter,  to  receive  the  ae^l  di- 
rected to  be  put  on  such  piekice,  and  for  the  pun^ote  of  protecting 
turh  seal  from  beinc  d»-s'.riVed,  drfaccil,  brt>ken,  "r  dania?^  ;  an' 
where  any  such  rlaw  shall  l^e  pa,-ked  for  expor^a'ion  in  auy  c:»»k. 
box,  or  rh«-s»,  e-ich  «iich  caviry  shall  be  cut  anil  sunk,  one  port  lh-;r«of 
on  the  c>!rei<f  !he  In!  or  cover,  and  the  other  on  the  si  le  of  sucb 
box  orchf^'.  v>  that  ea.rh  vjch  «<-vl  may  be  convenien  ly  plir»l  by 
the  pnnicr  officer  of  excise,  part  on  the  woo^d  of  such  lid  or  cover, 
and  the  rwi  !i;p  ^n  tb'-  wtKxl  of  tt.e  si.ir  of  each  such  Ijox  or  chest; 
and  nodraMback  shall  b- p.-i.d  firanyr'an  not  pAckel  in  a  cask, 
box.  or  ch'-»l  as  af^n-*\id.  riir  for  any  ehss  picke-J  in  any  box  or 
chest  not  hivinr  a  suffif  lent  nun>ber  of  nuch  cariiK's  i  prr>vl  Jed  that 
B.}>hin<  herein  slall  pnh.bit  tlie  parkin*  of  w  hi.le  or  half  tables  of 
■prea  I  <!<»»,  or  r.f  crown  plvw,  or  any  cininiin  Uitilcs  nMile  of  com- 
mon bottle  metal,  in  any  crate  rir  other  packaze  wliatsoever. 
FrmuhiUnt  Packing.— 1(  any  penoo  shall  place  any  brick,  stone, 


person  so  ofTeiHlinf  shall  f.  r  each  such  afirace  IbHeit  JCOr .  aad  al 

sue'i  eliss,  bruk,  stone,  or  other  heavv  tubstajsce  eantainei  therein 
sh.ll  1*  forfeit* )  -  (52  f;«n.  3.  c.  77.  sect.  7.) 

Any  f<er»(>o  al*erin<  or  def  ictaf  any  noika  oo  any  eaafc,  box,  kt. 
coiitiii.:ii5  cI'M  for  exp»^a  i-m,  ex]'refti:iif  rfx  wet<ht  and  urcof 
such  cask,  fcr,or  tLe  weight  i<f  the  cUss  •b^^mn,or  the  tme  or 
place  of  park  RT.  or  the  number  of  ike  cask,  kc^  aball  tar  eaA 
o.>nce  ft.tf,-ii  M>U  vnih  the  cioa.— Sect.  6. 

The  liTKers  of  excise  are  to  b.-aad  or  maik  every  cask,  box,  ftc 
of  class  tur  exporta'joc  with  'be  let'ers  E.  G. ;  and  J  any  cask,  ke. 
of  r'^«  •o  t>raod«d  br  not  put  on  baard  within  l2  hour*  sllrr  the 
briiidins  thereof,  or  if  any  cask,  tc  so  branded  be  inuad  on  laai 
ifiLr  12  m'>nlLs  fmm  tbe  time  w hm  snch  i^laas  wae  park::d  fercs- 
portanon,  tbe  same  shall  be  f>rfici'eJ.  Any  person  r>4itera'iGC.4^ 
Uenz,  alTi  ric<,  he.  tbe  aforesaid  le:tef«,  to  forfeit  2DU.— V«-t.  % 

By  5«  Gt.-^.  3.  c  108.  it  is  euacled,  ilat  tt->  drawbuck  ehaU  be jmjd 
for  exportation  of  any  ground  or  polished  piaie  six-*  nsade  in  brcnf 
Bri'aiK,  unless  such  riaas  be  ex|«rted  in  rrctanolxr  tiaies  of  Ih« 
s.zc  of  6  inches  in  IrT.rh  by  4  lnc^iea  in  br<a.J'h  at  toe  leaaf.  aa4 
unless  each  plite  of  sucn  glass  be  free  from  sLiins  and  bli'  its,  aid 
be  perfect  and  fit  for  immediate  use,  aaand  fcir  gmund-and  pnlMliei 
plate  class  ;  and  if  any  person  shall  jack  or  sh-p  f>  r  rxpoctaim  em 
drawback,  auy  pti'e  of  p'.ate  (;La<4  as  p'ouui  aad  polittwl  p}a'.e  gtaea 
male  in  Gn-at  RnUn,  wh  ch^rs  not  plj*.e  flasa,  or  has  not  bcca 
gr>uni  aiid  f"'i*bH,  nr  wt-ich  »hal|  be  t-»mm  f*aaa.  or  of  Ion  d>- 


men-ion  nr  ihrturw  ibroagfiout  than  af^rt-«ak*,  or  shall  be  sUined. 
or  blis-'rred,  or  ini|«rfeer,  or  not  immedruclv  fit  tor  use  >•  cfovni 
aad  p-il  iht-i  pla'e  d-ias,  or  aE>  cfhf  r  w-rt  of  ^lass  m  iih  any  rronad 


an-!  f<->'..-\ni  pla!e  rJass,  the  sanie.  and  all  Ihe  riafs  thrrewiTh,  s! 
be  f  'Tfriteil,  and  tbe  person  so  ndkcdinf  ifaall  fdNeit  tar  each  sncfe 
package  lOOf. 

Any  )>e<^na  packing  for  exportation  on  drawtnrk  any  nnfrooai 
or  unp  'li»hed  platr  ^Uw  of  lets  or  greater  dimensioos  in  thicknea 
and  size  than  as  last  afonnaid,  or  any  foul,  impcrfrrt  or  o^nc^ 
chantible  ongrun  I  or  gi-polishied  plate  glaaa,  in  anv  nackage,  witfc 
or  amonjrst  a.  v  nrl>er  kind  n(  glas*,  tbe  same,  and  all  the  glass  ttses^- 
with,  sUI!  brVorfiited,  and  Ihe  perv^n  %>  off<T..titix  shall  tortatfar 
each  such  pxckige  lOO^.-(5e  C«o.  3.  c.  lOR  jert  4  ) 

By  17  G«.i.  3  c.  39i  it  is  ecacted.  that  if  claw  ahippfd  far  4nw. 
back  be  fr*ui*ul'iiil>  unshipped  or  rtlaii^ei.  every  p«rsne  in  anr 
wise  concerned  or  a*>i«iing  in  the  same  shall,  over  and  above  tA 
other  i>ei.a!'ie«,  f  rfcit  for  evrrj-  such  oflience  lOOf.  ;  and  every  per- 
y>n  kinwi%^lv  n  tt  ring  any  bn>ktyk  <w  voatftt  flaa  far  expnrtatna 
upon  a  Irtwb'irk  shUl,  exclusive  of  all  other  puns  and  penaftioH 
forfbit  loot— SecL  37. 

Bv  6  Geo.  4.  c  117.  it  is  enacted,  (hat  every  pemon  shiivinf  or  ia 
tcnftrg  to  ship,  or  being  about  tn  shifk.  in  Irelui'd,  any  pla'c  gtam, 
broai  c!aw,  or  crown  glaas  fw  exportatmo  oo  drawback,  nr  fev  the 
removal  thereof  to  Great  Bri'aic  shall  give  24  bonrs'  ro'ice  of  soet 
in'eiition,  an!  of  tlje  place  of  "hij  f  ing.  In  the  nearn!  c^lledor  nr 
r<§k^r  of  excise  ;  awt  such  cr4lect'>r  aud  ofHeer  are  require  tber^ 
iifnn  tn  attem),  and  to  catne  all  Hich  class  to  be  wrigf^  asd  men* 
•ured ;  and  ir  case  s>)rh  cU«4  has  not  been  charged  willi  the  i^ 
spective  duties  under  the  prorii  ons  of  this  a«t  and  la  ahrj«t  to  bn 
removed  to  Grrat  Britain,  it  stoii  be  lawful  for  aocb  cnllectar  or 
officer,  and  he  is  rnjuired  to  charge  all  such  giaas  with  du'y  at  tha 
resp«c»ive  rafta  of  '"jfy  made  payable  by  this  set  on  surh' sort  or 
kind  of  rUm  rc-spf  c':\r  y :  and  upon  paym  nt  of  inch  duty,  it  stall 
be  lawful  for  surh  collector  or  rtffie.'r  to  grant  a  ceriiAcatc  «f  ifaa 
piyment  of  ^u'  h  do'y,  to  accncripnny  turh  gtaas  npnn  surh  rtvoval, 
aiHl  to  be  prMuced  at  the  p>->rt  of  entry  in  Grvat  Britain ;  and  in 
case  any  'urh  glass  w  tuch  stall  b^ve  been  duly  chaignil  vnth  tfaa 
respec'ive  duties  psyable  by  this  act  shall  he  entered  C*  rxporta^ett 
to  fireign  par's  upon  dn  wback.  or  be  sent  a:^  rnn'-ved  to  Great 
BriUin,  il  shill  be  lawful  for  sucb  ojllec+or  or  officer,  epoo  proof 
that  surh  duties  have  been  paid,  or  have  been  charred  and  danrs^ 
cured  to  be  |ai !,  to  grant  a  certificate  of  the  payment  ot  each  lintyL 
or  a  certifin'e  that  «ich  duty  has  been  charged  'and  is  dniy  smrai 
tn  be  paid,  to  accompany  sucn  klavs  upon  soch  expr^rtatir  n  k»  fatci^ 
prts  or  sucJi  rcmr<val  to  Great  Rnlain,  and  tn  be  there  proJarrtJ  aa 
af  Te^iid  ;  anil  if  it  any  time  any  person  shall  export  or  n*rr  for 
exponiiion  from  Irrland,  upon  drawback,  or  shall  rmovc  or  send 
fmm  Irclanii  tn  be  brought  to  Great  Britain,  or  shall  bring  in^  Great 
Britain,  any  rlaie  glass,  bm*!  gixB,  or  erovrn  glass,  unaceompfBieil 
by  »<ich  c<.  rtifica'e,  cnn'aining  such  forticulan  as  aforeaud ;  or  if  aaf 
p« rs^n  si  all  refuse  tn  (r  duce  such  certi6ca*e  at  the  port  of  entry  in 
Grrat  Eri'ain,  or  'Jiall  farre  or  counterfeit  anr  crrtifirste  Trqsiired  in 
this  act,  or  sh>ll  r.ake  use  of  or  Idiverany  tthfor  untrue  nrrficaln 
as  and  for  a  cer'.fi-ila  required  by  this  act;  all  snch  giaa  i 

,   ively  shall  be  firfrite<?.  ani  nuiv  be  seired  ty  aryotBcer  of  e , 

I  and  the  per»iii  to  rlTerdin^  s*>all  forfetl  500f. :  providrd  swat*,  that 
if  any  pUie  t'KiSk.  bra  1  el»9»,  crown  gtaas^  which  »hall  have  fc«cn 
(  previously  sent  to  Irrhn !  from  Grrat  BnUip,  on  draw  tack,  sha.  I  at 
,  any  time  after*  arls  be  sent  or  rec.^vrd  to  Great  Britain,  the  rale  of 
j  du'y  to  be  clwr.Tei  tbc-r^n  as  afirrsa.d  shall  be  equal  aad  accotdian 
I  to  tbera'eof  drawbark  rtc.w  pa)able  ihtttoa  mpeeuvnlj  when  «■• 
ported  to  foreign  paij^ — Sect  7. 


(We  endeavoured  to  show  under  this  head,  in  the  Dictionary,  that  the  daties  on  glaat 
had  been  practically  mort  injurious;  that  they  were  carried  to  an  oppressive  height;  that 
the  mode  in  which  they  were  imposed  operated  to  prevent  improvementa  in  the  manufacture; 
that  they  were  not  fairly  charged ;  that  they  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  fraud ;  and  bad  re- 
duced the  consumption  of  gla.s.s  far  below  the  limit  to  which  it  would  otherwise  have  attain* 
ed.  These  conclusions  have  been  corroborated  to  the  fullest  extent  by  the  statements  and 
reasonings  in  the  elaborate  and  able  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  inquiry  on  Glass. 
These  gentlemeq,  after  examining  minutely  and  carefully  into  ihe  whole  subject,  conclude 
their  report  "  by  urging  the  expediency  of  the  repeal  of  the  duty  at  the  earliest  possible  pe- 
riod, and  by  expressing  our  conviction  that  no  fax  can  cnmhine  more  ofjedunu,  or  be  more 
at  variance  with  all  sound  principles  of  taxation ,  than  this  duty  on  glass,** 

Btit  though  all  pans  of  this  tax  bo  vicioits  in  principle,  and  hijphly  objectionable  In  their  praclical 
reatiltff,  th^y  are  not  all  alike  bail.  The  comnrisftioiier.i  i«ho\vpd  that  the  duty  on  flint  glaw  wa»  the 
iiiont  object  ioimble  of  any:  and  they  distinctly  Mated,  that,  "  unless  gome  material  chan^  vhall  take 
place  (In  the  amount  and  mode  of  charging  tbe  duty),  tbe  revenue  from  the  manufkcturer  of  flint  glasa 
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■rast.  In  a  great  decree,  b«  sariiflced,  and  the  pertona  who  carry  on  tliat  mairafkctnre)  under  the 
regiiUtioiis  and  subject  to  the  diitiea  prescribed  by  Inw,  must  either  be  driven  out  of  the  trade,  or  left 
to  carry  it  on  at  a  ruinous  loss."— (I3/A  A97«ort,  p.  56.) 

Such,  a  representation,  coming  from  such  u  quarter,  could  not  be  disregarded;  and  we  are  glad  to 
have  lo  state  ih.il  the  duty  on  flint  glass  has  been  abolished,  and  that  in  lieu  thereof  a  duly  of  6*.  8rf. 
is  to  l>e  charged  on  every  100  lbs.  weight  of  the  fluxed  material  or  metal  from  which  such  glass  is  made. 
Instenil  of  the  late  drawback,  there  is  to  be  in  future  a  drawback  of  ISs.  9d.  on  every  100  lbs.  of  flint 
glass  exported.  Tbcre  are  also  some  new  regulations  as  to  the  drawback  on  German  sheet  glass,  ft.e. 
—(See  JletbJi-6  H'Ul.  4.  e.  77.) 

This  alteration  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  material  relief  to  the  manufacturers  of  flint  glass.  Still,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  such  as  the  trade  and  the  public  had  a  right  to  expect.  The  total  gross  produce  of  the 
glass  dull  8  in  I8:t7,  was,  in  England,  837,278/. ;  in  Scotland,  50,200/. ;  and  in  Ireland,  10,379/. ;  making 
together,  903,857/.  But  from  this  has  to  be  deducted,  for  drawbacks  and  other  allowances,  293,737/., 
to  that  there  only  remains  610,120/.  of  nett  revenue  ;  and  even  this  has  to  be  still  fhrther  reduced  by 
deducting  from  it  the  e.xpnnsps  of  collection,  which  are  very  heavy.  Now,  surely,  it  cannot  be  said, 
that,  f»r  the  sake  of  a  piliry  sum  of  less  than  600,000/.  a  year,  we  must  depress,  and  all  but  ruin,  an 
important  manufacture,  capable  of  an  indefinite  extension,  ny  burdening  it  with  an  unequal,  vexatious, 
and  most  oppremiiive  duty!  fiad  the  duties  on  glass  produced  1,500,000/.  or  2,000,000/.  a  vear,  their 
retention  mieht  have  been  excused  from  the  impossibility  of  sacriflcing,  and  the  difliculty  of  replacing, 
io  large  an  amount  of  revenue.  But  the  sum  which  they  yield  might  be  easily  dispensed  with,  and  at 
tlicy  have  been  pronounced  by  the  highest  authorities  to  be,  in  all  respectii,  moat  objectionable — to 
have  every  quality  that  a  tax  should  not  have,  and  not  one  that  it  should  have—we  do  hope  that  tbey 
may  be  among  the  first  to  be  repealed.— Sttp.) 

[The  glass  consumed  in .  the  United  States  is  for  the  most  part  of  domestic  production. 
This  was  valued,  in  18dl»at  $3,000,000 ;  but  its  value  is  now,  doubtless,  much  greater.  The 
most  noted  manufactories  of  it  are  at  Boston  and  Pittsburg. — Am.  Ed,] 

GLOVES  (Ger.  Handschuhe ,-  Fr.  Gants;  It  Guanti;  Sp.  Guantes ;  Rus.  Rukawizih 
Pertachatki,  Golizii),  well  known  articles  of  dress  used  for  covering  the  hands,  usually  made 
of  leather,  but  frequently  aUo  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  &c.  The  leather  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  gloves  is  not,  properly  speaking,  tanned,  but  prepared  by  a  peculiar  process  that  fenders  it 
soft  and  pliable.  Some  sorts  of  leather  gloves  admit  of  being  washed,  and  others  not 
Woodstock  and  Worcester,  but  particularly  the  former,  are  celebrated  for  the  manufacture 
of  leather  gloves  of  a  superior  quality ;  in  which  a  great  number  of  women  and  girls,  as  weii 
•8  men,  are  employed.  The  produce  of  the  Worcester  manufacture  has  been  estimated  at 
about  42,000  dozen  pairs  of  oil  leather,  or  beaver  gloves ;  and  470,000  dozen  pairs  of  kid  and 
lambskin  gloves ;  the  value  of  the  whole,  when  finbhed,  being  about  375,000/.  Besides 
Worcester  and  Woodstock,  London,  Yeovil,  Ludlow,  and  Leominster  are  the  principal  seat* 
of  the  leather  glove  manufacture.  Gloves  are  sometimes  sewed  by  machinery ;  but  this  is 
done  only  to  improve  the  work  by  rendering  the  stitches  more  correctly  equidistant,  as  it  is 
not  cheaper  than  manual  labour.  Limerick  used  to  be  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  a  sort 
of  ladies'  gloves,  called  chicken  gloves.  Large  quantities  of  cotton  gloves  are  made  at  Not- 
tingham and  Leicester. 

InfiHtnee  of  Reptal  of  Prohibition  of  Importation. — ^The  importation  of  leather  gloves  and  mitts  was 
formerly  prohibited,  under  the  severest  penalties.  This  prohibition  had  the  efiert,  bv  preventing  all 
competition  and  emulation  with  the  Aircigner,  to  check  improvement,  and  to  render  BritiHh  gloves  at 
once  interior  in  quality  and  high  in  price.'  This  system  was,  however,  permitted  to  continue  till  1829, 
when  the  prohibition  was  repealed,  and  gloves  allowed  to  be  im|)oried  on  payment  of  duties,  which, 
though  high,  are  not  prohibitory.  This  measure  was  vehemently  opposed;  and* many  predictions  were 
made  of  the  total  ruin  of  the  manufacture  ;  but  in  this,  as  in  every  similar  instance,  experience  has 
ihown  that  the  trade  had  not  been  really  benettted  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  had  been  injured  by 
the  prohibition.  The  wholesome  competition  to  which  the  manufacturers  now  felt  themselves,  for  the 
first  time,  exposed,  made  them  exert  all  their  energies  ;  and  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  there  has 
been  a  more  rapid  iniprovement  in  the  manufacture  during  the  last  half  dozen  years  than  in  the  pre- 
vious hair  century.  There  is  still,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  of  complaining  of  a  decay  of  trade  among  the 
leather  ^love  manufacturers  ;  but  we  are  assured  that,  if  there  he  any  real  foundation  for  their  com- 
pl.iinls,  it  is  ascribable  fur  more  to  the  growing  use  of  home-made  cotton  gloves  than  to  the  importa- 
tion of  fitreign  leather  cloves  ;  and  bad  it  not  been  for  the  improved  fabric,  and  greater  cheapness  of 
British  leather  gloves,  that  has.  grown  out  of  the  new  system,  it  is  abundantly  certain  that  cotton 
gloves  would  have  sained  still  more  rapidly  on  them.  In  iKiini  of  fact,  however,  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  has  been  any  falling  oflT  in  the  leather  g^ive  trade.  On  the  contrary,  the  fair  inference  seems 
to  be  that  it  has  materially  increased  :  at  all  events,  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  of  skins  brought  from  abroad  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture,  and  consequently  in  the 
number  of  pairs  of  ^\ore»  produced  from  such  skins;  and  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  it  is  at 
all  ditferent  with  the  other  departments. 

Leather  eloves  must  be  imported  in  packages,  containing  each  100  dozen  pairs  at  least,  and  In 
resscls  of  70  tons  burden  or  upwards,  on  penalty  of  forfeiture. — (7  Oeo.  4.  c.  48.  $  7.) 
Account  of  the  Number  of  Dozen  Pairs  of  Uabit  Gloves,  Men's  Gloves,  and  Women's  Glovea  and 

Mitts,  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom ;  the  Amount  of  Duty  paid  thereon  during  the  leara  1828, 

lb'2U,  and  1830 ;  and  the  Rates  of  Duty. 


Ycwi. 

Habit  Glom. 

Men*!  GIoTCi. 

'Woniea'flOktTM 
and  Mitls. 

Total  qtunliif 
of  UatherGlovrt 

TbW  Receipt 
ofDutr  OQ  Le<thcr 

and  Mmi  iiuporled. 

Cloves  aDdMiiM. 

nofn.     Pan. 

Dfvn.      PaxTi. 

Dfizm,     Pain. 

Dnzm.       Pain. 

L,        $.      d. 

18-28 

69,?^61        7 

27,f>68       10 

3,0-i5        8 

100,259         1 

21,053    3    8 

lf5-29 

4^,679        5 

23,635        0 

4,781        6 

72,090        5 

15,510  15    8 

1830 

63,9>i5      10 

25,013        S 

3,187        8 

91,126        0 

19,488    1    7 

lvS3I 

. 

. 

- 

99,705        5 

21,848    0    0 

183'2 

. 

. 

. 

196,38«        0 

97,100    0    0 

Rates  of  duty 

throughout  the 

whole  j>eriod 

Is.perdoz.pair. 

5*.  per  doz.pair. 

75.  per  doz.pair. 

ri« 


GOLD— aOTTENBURGH. 


Aflcoont  of  the  nambar  of  Lamb  and  Kid  Skim  entered  for  Home  Consomptioii  in  the  TweWe  Tetn 

ending  with  1831,  with  ao  tlstimate  of  the  Quantity  of  Gloves  which  eucb  Skins  would  iN^uee. 
on  the  Supposition  that  from  each  190  Skins  there  would  be  manufactured  18  Dosen  Pairs  or 
Gloves. 


T,. 

Iamb  Skin*. 

Namberof 
KidJikioi. 

TotklUmb 
•odKid. 

DncOlovw 
ut  Jucod 
dicb  Tar. 

r«nL 

Namberof 
UmbSkiw. 

NuDbwoT 

ToMLunb 

Oac.G4o«ei 

pmdoecd 

1830 
1831 
18-13 
1833 
1K34 
1!»5 

933,817 
1,303,0-29 
1,904,651 
1,974,143 
2,'201.395 
3,098,553 

386,443 
343,996 
408,533 
497,444 
631,995 
771,583 

1,319,360 
1,445,035 
3,317,174 
3,471,587 
3,833,390 
3,670,075 

183,889 
216,756 
347,563 
»70,738 
424,980 
430,506 

1836 
1827 
1H28 
1839 
1830 
1831 

1,743,778 
3,749,397 
3,917,476 
1,030,390 
1,859,850 
3,892,984 

575,533 
640,863 
904,639 
69H,604 
1,086,309 
1,008,307 

3,319,311 

3,390,3t)0 
S,t»333l5 
3,638,994 
8,916,059 
3,901,341 

347,886 
508.536 
573.200 
394,344 
441.900 
565,180 

GOLD  (Gcr.  Goldf  Du.  Goud;  Da.  and  Sw.  Ould;  Ft.  Or,-  It  and  Sp.  Oro;  Port. 
Oirot  Owo  :  Rua.  ^hto  /  Pol.  Zioio  ;  Lat  Awrum  ,•  Arab.  Tibr  and  Zeheb;  Sans.  Swarna; 
Malay,  Mas),  the  most  precious  of  all  the  metals,  seems  to  have  been  known  from  the  earliest 
antiquity.  It  is  of  an  orange  red,  or  reddish  yellow  colour,  and  has  no  perceptible  taste  or 
■melL  Its  lustra  is  oonsiderablie,  yielding  only  to  that  of  platinum,  Bteel,  silver,  and  mercury. 
It  is  rather  softer  than  silver.  Its  specific  gravity  is  19.3.  No  other  substance  is  equal  to 
it  in  ductility  and  malleability.  It  may  be  beaten  out  into  leaves  so  thin,  that  one  grain  of 
gold  will  cover  56}  square  inches.  These  leaves  are  only  vy^-qKim  ^^  ^^  ^^^  thick.  But 
the  gold  leaf  with  which  silver  wire  is  covered  has  only  ■j\  of  that  thickness.  An  ounce  o£ 
gold  upon  silver  is  capable  of  being  extended  more  than  1,300  miles  in  length.  Ite  tenacity 
Is  considerable,  though  in  this  respect  it  yields  to  iron,  copper,  platinum,  and  silver.  From 
the  experiments  of  Seckingen,  it  appears  that  a  gold  wire  0*078  inch  in  diameter,  is  capabla 
of  supporting  a  weight  of  150*07  lbs.  avoirdupois  without  breaking.  It  melts  at  229  of 
Wedgwood's  pyrometer.  When  melted,  it  assumes  a  bright  bluish  green  colour.  It  expands 
in  the  act  of  fusion,  and  consequently  contracts  while  becoming  solid  more  than  most  metals ; 
«  circumstance  which  renders  it  less  proper  fo^  casting  in  moulds* — (TAonwon**  Chemutry,^ 

For  the  quantities  of  gokl  produced,  and  the  places  where  it  is  produce^  see  Prscmus 

MXTALS. 

GOMUTI,  OR  £J00,  a  species  of  palm  {Boraamt  Oomutus,)  growing  in  the  Indian 
islands.  A  valuable  product  is  obtained  from  this  palm,  resembling  black  horsehair,-  it  is 
found  between  t}^e  trunk  and  the  branches,  at  the  insertion  of  the  latter,  in  a  matted  form, 
interspersed  with  long,  hard,  woody  twigs  of  the  same  colour.  When  freed  from  the  latter, 
it  is  manufactured  by  the  natives  into  cordage.  Its  fibres  are  stronger  and  more  durable,  but 
less  pliant,  than  those  of  the  cocoa  nut,  or  coir — (see  Cota ;)  and  is,  therefore,  fitter  for 
cables  and  standing  rigging,  but  less  fit  for  running  rigging.  .The  native  shipping  of  the 
Eastern  islands  of  all  kinds  are  chiefly  equipped  with  cordage  of  the  gomuti;  and  the  largest 
European  shipping  in  the  Indies  use  cables  of  it.  It  undergoes  no  preparation  but  that  of 
•pinning  and  twisting;  no  material  similar  to  our  tar  or  pitch,  indispensable  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  hempen  cordage,  being  necessary  with  a  substance  that,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
possesses  the  quality  of  resisting  alternations  of  heat  and  moisture.  The  gomuti  of  Amboyna, 
and  the  other  Spice  islands,  is  the  best  That  of  Java  has  a  coarse  ligneous  fibre.  Gomuti 
b  generally  sold  in  twisted  shreds  or  yams,  often  as  low  as  1  dollar  a  picul,  and  seldom  mora 
than  2.  Were  European  ingenuity  applied  to  the  improvement  of  this  material,  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  it  might  be  rendered  more  extensively  useful. — (  CrawfunJTi  Eagt.  AreMp, 
vol.  iii.  p.  425.) 

GOOD  HOPE,  CAPE  OF.    See  Cm  Towir. 

GOTTENBURGH,  or,  more  properly,  GOTHABORG,  on  the  south-west  coast  of 
Sweden,  bordering  the  Cattegat,  near  the  moudi  of  the  river  Gutha,  lat  57®  42^  4,'^  N.,  Ion. 
1 1  ®  57'  45"  E.  Population  2 1 ,000,*  and  increasing.  Vessels  do  not  come  close  to  the  dty , 
but  lie  in  the  river  or  harbour  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  goods  being  conveyed  from 
and  to  them  by  lighters  that  navigate  the  canals  by  which  the  lower  part  of  the  town  is  in- 
tersected. The  depth  of  water  in  the  port  is  17  feet,  and  there  is  no  tide,  bar,  or  shallow. 
A  vessel  entering  the  Gbtha  must  take  a  pilot  on  board,  whose  duty  it  is  to  meet  her  i  a 
league  west  of  Wingo  beacon.  After  Stockholm,  Gottenburgh  has  the  most  extensive  com- 
merce of  any  town  in  Sweden.  Iron  and  steel,  the  former  excellent  but  the  latter  inferior 
to  that  made  in  England,  form  the  principal  articles  of  export  They  are  brought  from  the 
rich  mines  of  Wermcland,  distant  about  200  miles ;  being  conveyed  partly  by  the  lake  Wener, 
partly  by  the  Trollluetta  canal — (see  CAnrais,) — and  partly  by  the  river  Gotha.  The  expotts 
of  iron,  in  1831,  amounted  in  all  to  21,639  tons,  of  which  15,400  tons  were  taken  by  the 
United  States,  and  4,511  tons  by  England.  The  original  cost  of  iron  is  supposed  to  be  in- 
creased about  5  per  cent  by  the  expense  of  its  conveyance  to  Gottenbuiigh ;  and  the  shipping 
charges,  inclusive  of  the  export  duty,  are  about  10  per  cent  additional.  The  next  great 
article  of  export  is  timber,  particularly  deals,  which  are  also  furnished  by  Wermeland.     Of 

•  This  is  the  population  as  given  in  the  ITeimar  Jllmanae  for  1833;  accordiag  to  tbe  Consul's  repot t 
HM  unUer  18,000. 
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(bem,  the  exports,  in  1831,  were  52,866  dozen,  of  which  40,600  dozen  went  to  Great  Britain, 
and  the  residue  to  France,  Holland,  dec.  The  other  articles  of  export  are,  linen,  sail-cloth, 
tar,  copper,  alam,  glass,  cobalt,  manganese,  linseed,  oak  bark,  bones,  juniper  berries,  cran- 
berries, rock  moss  for  dyeing,  dec.  Grain  is  sometimes  imported  and  sometimes  exported* 
The  principal  articles  of  import  are  sagar,  coffee,  tobacco,  cotton  yam  and  twist,  salt,  indigo, 
and  dye  woods.  South  Sea  oil,  rice,  herrings,  wine,  spices,  dec  In  1831,  589  ships,  of  the 
burden  of  63,076  tons,  entered  Gottcnburgh.  Of  these,  68  ships,  carrying  16,770  tons,  were 
American ;  and  41  ships,  carrying  5,131  tons,  British.  The  rest  belonged,  for  the  most  part, 
to  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark.  About  80  Tessels,  of  the  burden  of  14,000  tons,  belong 
to  the  port ;  but  the  native  shipping  u  decreasing. 

Herrinf  /Iwikcrv.— Oottenburgh  used,  at  no  distant  period,  to  be  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the 
berring  flshery ;  but  at  present  this  brimch  of  industry  is  quite  extinct,  and  it  has  always  been  vert 
capricious.  From  1556  to  1568,  great  quantities  of  berrinn  were  taiien ;  Trom  1558  to  1600,  they  left 
the  coast ;  during  the  next  15  years  they  were  again  abundant ;  but  l>om  1675  to  1747,  they  entirely  dis* 
appeared.  From  1747  to  1770,  they  were  abundant,  186,614  barrels  being  taken  in  1763,  and  151,483  ia 
1768.  From  1786  to  1790,  the  fishery  was  very  good,  from  110,000  to  iyO,(X)0  barrels  being  annually  ex- 
ported. In  1804,  the  export  was  79,513  barrels.  In  lb08  and  1809,  fish  were  very  scarce ;  and  in  181S 
they  antirely  disappeared,  and  have  not  hitherto  returned;  so  that  Gottenburgfa,  instead  of  exporting, 
at  present  iuiporta  considerable  supplies  of  herrings. 

The  customs  duties  produced  in  1831, 749,733  dollars  banco,  or  &S,558<.  Both  iron  and  timber  pay 
duties  on  exportation,  but  they  are  not  very  heavy. 


Oiufom>AMM  Itigutaiiant  and  Pert  CAoiret.— On  miring  in  I  Banktng^  fc— Tben  ktb  so  pabUc  or  printa  bukiac  catablltli. 
port,  an  penoa  it  aiTowed  to  board  or  to  iMve  a  vtmei  mi  afae  be  la  mcou  at  Gotlcnburgh  for  tbe  iuue  of  ootw ;  but  ibo  aalional  baak 
cortorty  ot  tbc  oOccn  ;  who,  faav  ing  iotpccM  the  manifert  and  pa-  I  baa  two  oflicea  here  which  advaiKX  hmiled  tiuw  of  ihimt,  at  6  per 
pen,  acDd  tbem  to  the  Cusloni-boute.  Aa  ofScer  ia  appointed  to  \  cent,  on  the  leeurity  ot  gooda,  and  in  diMOunt  at  bilk.  Sense  of  lb* 
•apcrtntend  the  unloadinc  and  alao  the  ImJioK.    The  public  chargea     EaciiA  infuraace  eotDpaaici  bate  ageala  kere,  who  do  a  good  deal 

of  all  H>rta  on  a  Swadiah  ihip  and  cia  a  loreign  ahip  aot  privileged,     ~' 

•acb  of  300  loM  harden,  unloading  and  loading  miaad  canora  at 
OottBDburgh,  would  be,  oa  tbe  fonner  242.  5«.  71,  on  the  latter  4tt. 


all  aorta  on  a  Swadiah  ihip  and  oa  a  loreign  ahip  not  privileged, 
'    ,  unloading  and  loading  miaad  canora  at 

„,     .  M  tbe  fonner  242.  5«.  71,  on  the  latter  4tt. 

S*.1d.  On  a  privileged  focciga  thip  Ibe  cbarfM  are  the  tame  ai  oa 
a  Swediab  ahip. 

fPbftAounhg  fl^fattin.— Oooda  man  be  bonded  tor  ttjr  teagth  of 
tiaa,  oa  paying  V>2  per  cent,  ad  vahnm  for  Uie  fint  2  yean,  and 


lasliA  iniur 
of  boaiDCM. 

Sm  AloroL  HUcr,  4rc— Thew  auy  b«  bad  bcro  of  «  _ 

quatItT  and  cheap.    Serf,  1  \-2d.  per  lb.,  bert  rye  bi«ad  S  1-IU.  per 
lb.,  and  butter  Gd.  per  ib. 

rtMhl  to  londoo,  in  I8S2,  fhwi  l(k  a  Igii  t  dealiL  per  PMhs> 

borgb  fltandaH  bundred,  21.  lOt.  "^ 

Monty,  Wtifhu,  Mmnau  J^,  nme  la  at  StaMtihn.  which  ms. 

1-B  per  cent,  aoaually  thereafter.  In  oempillng  thi«  article,  we  have  made  uae  of  ibe  CtmtuPt  Jn- 

Cbmmufion,  CndU,  4<.— The  uMinl  rale  of  commiHloa  b  2  per     nocra,  dated  19ih  of  January,  1^33 ;  Cnm'i  TVoralf  in  tkt  Narik  of 

cant    Oooda  are  eommoaly  wld  oa  Credit    Raw  sugar  at  0  moatha,  i  Buroist,  tot.  It.  pp.  HSl—T.b. ;  (Jddift  Eunpmn  Cumnmtc,  p. S14l 

with  3  Boadia' iatef^  to  Ibe  aaUcr.    Other  «Mda  ai  S»4,aal  6  I  ai^mmtniitM^rrwaUammunieatiang.  ^ 

■oatha.  I 

Commureiai  PoUef.^Bnt  for  the  perverse  poltcv  of  its  government,  tbe  trade  of  Oottenbargh,  and  of 
Sweden  in  general,  would  be  fhr  greater  than  it  is.  Its  rich  and  exhaustless  mines  and  forests  Aimlsli 
an  ample  supply  of  equivalents  for  whatever  might  be  imported  into  ihe  country;  but  instead  of  al' 
lowing  the  energies  of  the  nation  to  be  employed  in  this  safb  and  natural  channel,  government  has 
attempted,  by  a  system  of  prohibitions  and  heavy  duties,  to  raise,  eoute  qui  eeuUt  a  manufacturing  in- 
terest, and  to  make  Sweden  independent  of  foreigners!  In  contiequence,  a  good  many  cotton  and 
woollen  mills  have  been  established  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  It  would,  however,  be  absurd 
to  Imaglnt;  that  they  should  ever  be  able  to  furnish  products  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  they  may  be  im- 
ported for  Prom  this  and  other  countries  enjoying  superior  Aicillties  for  the  prosecution  of  manufac- 
turing industry.  This  forced  system  is,  therefore,  doubly  injurious  to  8weden  ;  first,  by  lessening  iha 
foreign  demand  for  her  peculiar  products,  and  secondly,  bv  diverting  capital  and  industry  into  the  least 
productive  channels,  forcing  the  inhabitants  to  pay  an  artlficiaUy  enhanced  price  fur  some  highly  ne- 
cessary articles,  and  encouraging  smuggling.  But,  pernicious  as  the  system  is,  so  great  a  proportioa 
of  the  scanty  capital  of  Sweden  is  now  embarked  under  its  cgis,  that  the  return  to  a  better  order  of 
things  will  be  a  work  of  much  diflicultv.  It  need  not  surprise  us  to  learn  that  tlie  imposition  in  this 
country  of  oppressive  discriminating  duties  on  timber  flrem  the  north  of  Surope  had  a  material  in- 
fluence in  stimulating  the  8wedas  to  endeavour  to  dispense  with  foreign,  tliat  Is,  with  British,  ma- 
nufactured articles  I 

GRACE,  DAYS  OF.    See  Ezchaitox. 

GRAPES  (Ger.  TVouAen;  Fr.  Raisins ;  It  GrappoHy  Grappif  Sp.  Ubas,  RadmoSf 
Lat  Ito),  a  well  known  fhiit,  produced  from  the  vine.  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy,  as  well  as  some  parts  of  Germany  and  Hungary,  produce  grapes  which  yield  wines 
of  various  qualities  and  flavour,  many  of  them  excellent  We  import  green  grapes  fiovk 
Malaga  and  some  other  parts  of  Spain ;  they  are  brought  packed  in  jars,  and  secured  from 
damage  by  means  of  saw-dust^  plentifully  strewed  between  the  layeia  of  fruit  The  grapes 
grown  in  Great  Britain  in  the  open  air  are  much  smaller,  and  by  no  means  so  luscious,  at 
those  of  foreign  countries ;  but  those  raised  in  hoi-houses  are  quite  equal,  if  not  aupsriofy 
to  the  former.  Grapes  are  imported  not  only  in  their  natural  state,  but  dried  and  preserve^ 
in  which  latter  state  they  are  denominated  Kaisiks  ;  which  see. 

(GREECE. 

Tariff  of  Port  Charges  la  the  Kingdom  of  Grtece. 
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GRINDSTONES. 


2.  Erery  renel  entering  a  port  fitxa  wha^Frer  etnw.  tad  ecatinttd 
to  amihcr  porT,  ud  ilw  mwter  of  which  thai  I  immerlu'd;-  luUte  a 
decUmioD  io  Uic  cipla'-n  of  ibe  port,  th<tt  he  b\9  n<i  iolritliob  ti'her 


5.  VeMda  anfria«  fipon  abroal  in  btOaat,  and  depvtioir  wi'hoot 
ladiaR,  or  arriviaf  and  departing  with  caifo,  and  aoC  djachaifiag 
kaj  of  il,  pijr  one  third  of  the  duly. 

4.  Vci<«l«  arrivin;;  from  and  going  to  another  port  of  (he  kingdom 
pay  but  one  half  of  the  duty. 

6.  A  venel  ia  cooiidttred  aa  loadeJ,  whether  the  Im  ao  Ailly  or 
pwilally. 

RxctptUfiu. 
I.  Erery  vnwl  fbreed  to  eater  a  port,  either  tiy  ■  atom  or  la 

fitatement  of  the  Number  of  Vewels,  their  Tonnage  and  Crews,  and  the  Invoice  Valae  of  their 
Cargoes ;  distinguishing  also  the  Countries  to  which  they  belonged,  which  entered  inwards  and 
cleared  outwards  at  the  principal  Ports  within  the  Consulate  of  the  Horea,  viz.  Patrae  and 
Nauplia,  in  the  Year  \SH.^{CoiuuUr  Return.) 


of  Ibe  port,  tl 

of  loading  or  ditch^ncinc  hb  aooia,  mar  remain  fire  data  »iifamt 

..  *^..     .•V..-'       i.       -tie  la  petuuned  atoo 

othervne  provided 


..    j;  bia  nioia,  mar  rcnia 
piyio<  aoy  duty  except  the  it|i;ni*t»uae  duty.    He  i 
to  rKeive  or  Io  Jeluer  letten  or  aKwejr,  imia 
for  by  apecial  ordiaaoccn. 


1 

rORT  OF  PATBAS. 

Ooaiitriea. 

iBwardh 

OotwrnHa. 

iBToico 

iBvoiee 

Shipi. 

Tdu. 

Crewi. 

Value  of 
CargoM. 

Shipa. 

Tens. 

Cmra. 

VaJoeof 
Caigo*.. 

L. 

L. 

Britiih 

SI 

4,542 

SH 

30,077 

29 

4^ 

t» 

117AB 

Aoalriaa 

u 

iJS 

159 

14 

lUi 

159 

GjMk 

Mi 

1^ 

i,en 

135 

7,ttl 

1.619 

Jeiusalem 

1 

loi 

13 

101 

18 

looiu 

819 

S,1S1 

1,104 

e.148 

818 

3,180 

1,101 

13,881 

NaapoIItea 

15 

1 

135 

40* 

8f 

PapaJ 

S 

e> 

19 

162 

18 

Sardiaiaa      • 

8 

S7 

888 

87 

Total 

428 

18,942 

8,431 

98,281 

404 

17,911 

3,2S8     1      130,816    ] 

FORT  OF  NAOPLlA.                                                                                       | 

L. 

1 

L. 

Britiah 

6 

80» 

48 

sjm 

4 

648 

88 

^900 

Aatriaa 

11 

1^ 

6,198 

4 

eEO 

• 

^5 

rreoeh 

8 

978 

Ofeek 

an 

. 

. 

47,138 

TO 

•        • 

. 

S8,a< 

loBiaa 

< 

998 

34 

727 

Samoa 

6 

437 

Tttikiak 

8 

• 

• 

SI 

Totel 

833 

. 

- 

63,543 
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8S«« 

A*.  A.— The  value  of  the  cargoes  in  the  port  of  Nauplia  la  supposed  to  be  10  per  cent,  under  Ibe 
real  value.  The  Post  Office  Register  does  not  specify  the  veaaels  aailiDg  in  ballasU  la  Patraa  the 
entries  of  the  Ionian  trade  include  vessels  and  boats. 

Statement  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  with  the  Value  of  their  Cargoes,  which  entered 
and  cleared  at  the  Port  of  Syra  in  the  Year  \S35.— {Consular  Ruum.) 


^^ 

CI«u«L 

VeMla.   • 

Tonnage. 

lowiee  Value 
of  Cargoaa. 

VeMla. 

Iteaaf.. 

iBToiee  Valae 
of  CUIDC*. 

BritiA 
Grwk 
Ftvndi 

Austrian 
IbMiaiaa 
Ottoa»a 
Amorieaa 

68 

968 

s 

m 

I 
8 

8,388 

SMOB 

i,4n 

6^264 
11,355 
14,733 

8,246 

240 
291 

L. 

126,977 

8»^I61 

W14 

9.780 

18,203 

34,459 

6,K« 

10,929 

197 

1,C21 

16 

*^ 

89 
44 
OS 
17 

88 
1 
9 

6,^ 

is 

9,818 
881 

881,961 
4,60 

18,219 
800 

Total 

l.« 

107,267 

445,343        1           2,636 

111,490 

4I)6,57» 

Statement  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  British  Vessels,  with  the  Nature  and  Value  of  th«tr 
Cargoes  which  entered  and  cleared  at  the  Port  of  Syra,  distinguishing  the  Countries  to  and  from 
which  they  sailed,  in  the  Year  1835.~<C«iwK/4ir  JUtum.) 


Cm^iM. 

Entered. 

c^                         1 

VeMln 

Toaaace. 

iBToice 
Valoeof 
Cargoea. 

NatoiaorCafcoes. 

Vewbb 

'tanai*. 

iBToiee 
Value  of 
CaiffM- 

lfatBi««rCha|a» 

OmtBrttala  . 

Mate   . 
Tr«a«a  . 
Alheae. 

Snyraa 
SnlMiea 
Ihtrw    • 
Zante    • 
Bhodie. 

47 

878 
188 
894 

m 

907 

188,088 

•fin 

tt8 

rSTfrnBiUMiml, 
and  14  frem  W 

<  don,  with  mixrd 
cargncii ;    6  from 

MisedUoM 
InballaaL 

Wheat 
latellaat 

• 

88 
1 

1 
1 

IM 

ISO 
133 
64 

L. 

$Mlsaieai«ikl  h 

Dino  dittos 
Ditto. 

Total       . 

68 

6.368 

128.877 

CO 

8,339 

«^ 

GRINDSTONES,  flat  farcular  stones  of  different  diameters  and  tbicknesR,  mounted  0b 
npindleB  or  axles,  and  made  to  revolve  with  different  degrees  of  velocity,  employed  to  palish 
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■toel  articleB,  to  give  tn  edge  to  catting  instruments,  ^cc  Grindstones  not  in  constant  use 
tie  commonly  turned  by  winch  handles ;  but  at  Sheffield  and  other  places,  where  polished 
articles  and  cutlery  are  extensively  manufactured,  large  numbers  of  grmdstones  being 
mounted  in  buildings  appropriated  to  that  purpose,  called  grind  or  blade  mills,  are  turned  by 
straps,  acting  on  their  axles,  the  moving  power  being  either  water  or  steam.  The  stone  best 
suited  to  form  grindstones  is  what  is  called  a  sharp-grit ;  it  being  chosen  finer  or  coarser 
grained  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  destined.  The  principal  grindstone 
quarry  in  England  is  at  Gateshead  Fell,  in  the  county  of  Durham ;  where  they  are  produced 
in  vast  numbers,  not  only  for  home  use,  but  for  exportation  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  But 
those  principally  in  use  at  Sheffield  are  mostly  quarried  at  Wickersley,  in  Yorkshire. 


They  are  classed  In  eight  different  sizes,  called  /«ae»,  according  to  their  dimensions,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing Table :— 

Diameter. 

Thicknea. 

No.  in  a  Chaldren. 

TbicknCH. 

No.  ia  a  Chaldron. 

IFoot 
S  Foots 

3  Foots 

4  Foots 

iO 
14 
SO 
28 

Ineha. 
S 

4 

S7 

18 

9 

5  Fonts 

6  Foots 

7  Foou 

8  Fools 

35 
43 

SO 
56 

/nete. 
5 
0 
0 
8 

5 
S 

A  grindstone  foot  is  8  inches :  the  size  is  found  by  adding  the  diameter  and  thickness  together. 
Thus,  a  stone  50  inches  diameter  by  8  thick,  making  together  01  inches,  is  an  8- foot  stone,  of  8  inches 
each  foot. 

Besides  the  above  sizes,  grindstones  are  made,  when  ordered,  of  any  Intermediate  dimensions: 
many  are  made  much  larger  than  any  of  the  abuve  sizes ;  some  as  large  as  70  inches  diameter,  and  14 
or  15  inches  thick,  which  are  a  great  weight,  a  cubic  foot  weighing  1  cwt.  I  qr.  14  lta.^(Reu*i  Cyelo- 
fmdia ;  Bailey**  Survey  •/  Durham,  p.  43.) 

Grinding  is  an  unhealthy  and  dangerous  emf>lA3pnent.  For  some  purposes,  the  stones  are  made  to 
revolve  with  an  extrt'me  degree  of  velocity ;  w  hirh  makes  them  occasionally  fly  in  pieces.  But  the 
greatest  annoyance  to  which  the  grinder  is  exposed,  is  from  his  inhaling  the  minute  particles  of  stone, 
and  of  iron  and  steel,  that  are  always  fl>ing  about,  particularly  in  the  process  termed  dry  grinding. 
Contrivances  have  been  suggested  for  obviating  thisi  serious  inconvenience ;  but  whether  it  be  owing 
to  their  unsuitaMeness,  or  the  carelessnesii  of  the  workmen,  none  of  them  has  succeeded  in  practice. — 
{Tnalist  an  Iron  and  SUel^  Lardner*g  Cyelofitiia,  p.  293.) 

GUAIACIJM,  OR  LIGNUM  VITiH-CFr.  Gayac,  Boia  taint;  Ger.  Pockhah,  It 
Guttfaeo  ;  Lat.  Guaiacum,  Lignum  vita  /  8p.  Guagaeo)^  the  wood  of  a  tree,  a  native  of 
Jamaica,  Hayti,  and  the  warmer  parts  of  America.  It  is  a  dark-looking  evergreen,  growing 
to  from  40  to  50  feet  in  height,  and  from  14  to  18  inches  in  diameter.  The  bark  is  hud, 
smooth,  and  brittle;  the  wood  is  oxtemally  yellowish,  and  internally  of  a  blackish  brown 
colour.  Lignum  vitie  is  the  weightiest  timber  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  its  specific 
gravity  being  1*333.  It  i^  exceedingly  hard,  and  difficult  to  work.  It  can  hardly  be  split, 
but  breaks  into  pieces  like  a  stone,  or  crystallised  metal.  It  is  full  of  a  resinous  juice 
(gtMuoc),  which  prevents  oil  or  water  from  working  into  it,  and  renders  it  proof  against 
decay.  Its  weight  and  hardness  make  it  the  very  best  timber  for  stampen  and  mallets ;  and 
it  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  sheaves  or  pulleys  of  blocks,  and  for  friction  rollers  or  castors. 
It  is  extensively  used  by  turners. 

The  guaiaCt  or  gum,  spontaneously  exudes  from  the  tree,  and  concretes  in  very  pure  tears. 
It  is  imported  in  casks  or  mats ;  the  former  containing  from  1  to  4  cwt.,  the  latter  generally 
less  than  1  cwt  each.  Its  colour  differs  considerably,  being  partly  brownish,  partly  reddish, 
and  partly  greenish ;  and  it  always  becomes  green  v^hen  left  exposed  to  the  light  in  the  open 
air.  It  has  a  certain  degree  of  transpcurency,  and  breaks  with  a  vitreous  fracture.  When 
pounded,  it  emits  a  pleasant  balsamic  smell,  but  has  scarcely  any  taste,  although  when 
swallowed  it  excites  a  burning  sensation  in  the  throat  When  heated,  it  melts,  diffusing, 
tt  the  same  time,  a  pretty  strong  pungent  odour.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*229. — (See  Vtget, 
Suh.t  Lib,  of  Eniert,  Knowledge  /  Thomson**  Chemtalry^  4"C.) 

(GUAYAQUIL,  a  city  and  port  of  Colombia,  on  the  western  coast  of  Sooth  America.  lat 
2«  11'  2i"  S.,  long.  79<^  48'  W.  Population,  according  to  Captain  Hall,  20,000.  the 
town  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  about  6  or  7  leagues  from  the 
Isia  Verde,  or  9  leagues  from  the  Isia  Puna,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  opposite  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  Ships  bound  for  Guayaquil  generally  call  at  the  Isia  Puna,  where  ex- 
pert pilots  may  be  had,  who  carry  them  up  to  the  town  by  night  or  by  day,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  tides.  The  town  is  old ;  but  as  the  houses  are  of  wood,  and  it  has  frequently 
suffered  from  fires,  much  of  it  is  comparatively  modem,  and  has  a  good  appearance.  There 
is  a  diy  dock  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  where  several  ships  oif  a  superior  construction 
have  been  built 

Notwithstanding  the  revelations  to  which  it  has  been  snbject,  Guayaquil  has  a  considerable  com- 
aserce.  lu  priocipal  article  of  export  is  cocoa,  of  which  large  qaantities  are  shipped ;  and  next  to  It 
are  timber,  tobacco,  eeibo  wool  used  In  stntnnf  mattresses,  A:c.  The  principal  articles  of  import  are 
British  manufttctured  cottons  and  hardware,  silks,  wine,  flour,  dbc.  We  subjoin  an  account  of  the 
namber  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  with  the  value  of  tbeir  cargoes,  that  entered  and  cleared  out  al 
Ouayaquil,  io  1835. 
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Btatement  of  the  Namber  and  Tonnage  of  British  Vesseli,  with  the  Nature  and  Valve  of  their 
Cargoes,  which  entered  and  cleared  at  the  Port  of  Guayaquil,  diatinguisbing  the  Porta  to  and  from 
which  the  eame  sailed,  in  1835. 


Mm.      ' 

iBWUlilU 

Ootwaidi. 

V^ 

Toohh*- 

TalMoT 
Cargo**. 

Nature  oTCusom. 

VaMln 

Tonnafe. 

Value  of 
Cargoc 

Natora  Of  Oai|D» 

Valpmi.0 

SuBlu    . 
llatniUa. 
Pu.  Arciu 
8to.  Ciena 
C&Ilu> 
Malaffi      . 

Cidis        . 

Rcalrjo      - 
PUBta 

Total   - 

6 

770 

S10 
825 
331 
812 
115 
8S 

L. 

1     ditto    and    wine. 
8  flour,    wiae,  and 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
SalL 

Wise,  Bllk^  and  British 

4 

8 

I 

1 
1 
1 
1 

890 
823 

tio 

SSI 

aao 

212 

L. 
811 

149 
7,124 

5,081 

1,000 

SCoeoa.   SbalM. 

t 

ITMmt.    IMliML 
Coeoa. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
BaliaaL 

II 

8,066    i     S4,«75 

. 

11 

2,066 

8M36 

Statement  of  the  Namber  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels,  with  the  Value  of  their  Cargoes,  which  entered 
Inwards  and  cleared  outwards  at  the  Port  of  Guayaquil,  distinguishing  the  Countries  to  which  ths 
same  belonged,  in  the  Year  ISSi.— {Consular  Return.) 


Valoeof 
cargoes. 


Value  of 
Cargoei. 


British  . 

ColombiaD 

Dtilted  3UI 

French   • 

Sardinian 

Ham^Hirf 

Dioifh  • 

Mexican 

Chilian 

Peruvian 


11 

8,088 

12 

K727 

19 

M3I 

4 

1,027 

6 

M75 

1 

101 

8 

407 

19 

1,688 

11 

1.718 

45 

ft,8S8 

L. 

94,475 
14/MO 
46,358 
4,208 
8.680 
1,000 
9,000 
]6,{84 
25,690 
67,470 


5,470 
71.766 

7,825 
10,714 

9J0O0 
11,600 
82,378 
RKS 
40,088 


Abooteaethiid 
of  the  BVBbar 
of  Tcaaela  cirtef>> 
ed  aa  Pervnaa, 
and  loineflaier 
ed  as  hkiicaa, 
>bdoag  Id  this 
pori,  bet  ware 
pot  under  than 
coloun  for  brt- 


21,430 


221,680 


210,429 


dorins  tlKrPvo> 
ItttkiD  of  1834. 
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For  fhrther  particulars,  see  (TUm,  Foyagre  Historiqut  *•  VAnuriqve,  ton 
Voyage  to  Ckilit  Porut  ^c,  vol.  ii.  pp.  101—138.,  icc^Sup.) 

GUERNSEY.  For  the  peculiar  reg:nlati<in8  to  be  observed  in  trading  with  Guernsey, 
Jersey,  &c,  aec  Ihportatiow  awd  Expobtatioit. 

GUMS,  RESINS,  GUM-RESINS.  In  commerce,  the  term  gum  is  not  only  applied  to 
guroa  properly  to  called,  but  also  to  resins 'and  gum-resins.  But  though  these  substances 
have  many  properties  in  common,  they  are  yet  sufficiently  distinct 

I.  Gum  is  a  thick  transparent  fluid  that  issues  spontaneously  from  certain  species  of 
plants,  particularly  such  as  produce  stone  fruit,  as  plum  and  cherry  trees.  It  is  very  adhe- 
sive, and  gradually  hardens  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  It  is  usually  obtained  in  small 
pieces,  like  tears,  moderately  hard,  somewhat  brittle  while  cold ;  so  that  it  can  be  reduced 
by  pounding  to  a  fine  powder.  When  pure,  it  is  colourless :  but  it  has  commonly  a  yel- 
lowish tinge ;  it  is  not  destitute  of  lustre  ;  it  has  no  smell ;  its  taste  is  insipid ;  its  specific 
glravity  varies  from  1*3161  to  1*4317;  it  readily  dissolves  in  water,  but  is  Insoluble  in 
alcohol.  Gum  is  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  particularly  in  calico  printing,  to  give  con- 
aifltence  to  the  colours,  and  to  hinder  them  from  spreading.  It  is  also  used  in  painting,  in 
the  raanu&cture  of  ink,  in  medicine,  &c. 

The  only  important  gums,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  are  gum  Arabic  and  gum 
SmegaL 

1.  Gum  Arable  (Pr.  Gomme  Arabique  ;  It  Gomma  Arabtea;  Ger,  Arabi»dte  gummi ; 
Arab.  Tolk),  the  piioduce  of  the  Aeacia  varOj  a  tree  growing  in  Arabia,  and  in  many  parts 
of  Africa.  The  gum  exudes  naturally  from  the  trunk  and  branches,  and  hardens  by  eipo- 
snre  to  the  air.  **  The  more  sickly  the  tree  appears,  the  more  gum  it  yields ;  and  the  hotter 
the  weather,  the  more  prolific  it  is.  A  wet  winter  and  a  cool  or  mild  summer  are  unft* 
Tourable  to  gum."— (JtfcfconV  Morocco,  p.  84.)  It  is  in  irregularly  shaped  pieces,  hard, 
brittle,  and  semi-transparent  When  pure  it  is  almost  colourless,  or  of  a  pale  yellowish  hue; 
being  insipid,  inodorous,  and  dissolving  completely  in  the  mouth.  Specific  gravity  I '31  to 
1*43.  It  it  often  mixed  with  gum  Senegal.  East  India  gum  Arabic  la,  though  a  useful,  9 
spurious  article,  not  being  the  produce  of  the  aeacia  vera,  but  of  other  species  of  plants. 
The  best  gum  is  either  imported  direct  from  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  Tripoli,  Mogadore,  Tsn- 
giers,  dec,  or  at  second  hand  from  them  through  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  ifae  Itahan  ports. 
The  price  depends  principally  on  its  whiteness  and  solubilily,  increasing  and  diminishing, 
according  as  the  article  has  more  or  leas  of  these  qualities. — (T^onuora's  DitpensaUfr^iUA 
private  informaiion.) 
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At  «n  aTerag«  of  the  3  y«an  endinf  with  1891,  the  fgnvA  Arabic  entered  for  consnmntlon  amounted 
to  13.571cwt.  a  year.  Previously  to  last  year  (1832),  the  duty  on  gum  Arabic  from  a  Britiib  possession 
was  6«.  a  cwt.,  and  from  other  parts  12«. ;  but  (he  duty  on  it  and  nil  other  gums  is  now  fixed  at  Os. 
a  ewt.  without  regard  to  orijjin.  Of  7,784  cwt.  of  gum  Arabic  imported  in  1830,  Tripoli,  Barbary,  and 
Morocco  Airntshed  2,063;  Egypt,  578;  Gibrnltar,  1,587;  Italy,  1,007;  Malta,  307;  the  East  Indies, 
],069,  &c.  The  reduction  of  the  duty  on  foreign  gum  will  most  probably  occasion  an  increase  of  the 
imports  from  the  Mediterranean  and  MQgadore.  The  price  of  gum  Arabic  in  bond  in  the  I/Ondon 
market  was,  in  December,  1833,— East  India,  from  34t.  lo  tbt.  per  cwt. ;  Turkey,  from  100*.  to  311«. 
per  do. ;  and  Barbary,  from  50«.  to  100«.  per  do. 

2.  Gum  Senegal,  principally  brought  from  the  island  of  that  name  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
is  obtained  from  Tarioos  trees,  hot  chiefly  from  two ;  one  called  Vtreck,  which  yields  a  white 
gum ;  the  other  called  Nebtulj  which  yields  a  red  gum ;  Tarieties  of  the  cuxieia  gummifera, 
Gtim  Arabic  is  very  often  mixed  with  gum  Senegal.  The  latter  is  nearly  as  pure  as  the 
former,  but  it  is  usually  in  larger  masses,  of  a  darker  colour,  and  more  clammy  and  tena- 
cious. It  is  the  sort  of  gum  principally  employed  hff  calico  printers.  It  was  worth,  in  De- 
comber,  1833,  duty  (6».)  paid,  from  755.  to  78«.a  cwt — {JThomsonU  Chemiairy,  Thomson*s 
Diipeniatory,  Ainslie^s  Materia  Indica,  4<0 

n.  Renns,  for  the  most  part,  exude  spontaneously  from  trees,  though  they  are  often  ob- 
tained by  artificial  wounds,  and  are  not  uncommonly,  at  first,  combined  with  volatile  oil, 
from  which  they  are  separated  by  distillation.  They  are  solid  substances,  naturally  brittle ; 
have  a  certain  degree  of  transparency,  and  a  colour  most  commonly  inclining  to  yellow. 
Their  taste  is  more  or  less  acrid,  and  not  unlike  that  of  volatile  oils ;  but  they  have  no 
smell,  unless  they  happen  to  contain  some  foreign  body.  They  are  all  heavier  than  water,  their 
specific  gravity  varying  from  1*0183  to  1*1862.  They  differ  from  gums  in  being  insoluble 
in  water,  whether  cold  or  hat ;  while  they  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
especially  when  assisted  by  heat  When  heated,  they  melt ;  and  if  the  heat  be  increased, 
they  take  fire,  burning  with  a  strong  yellow  flame,  and  emitting  a  vast  quantity  of  smoke. 
Common  roain  furnishes  a  very  perfect  example  of  a  resin,  and  it  is  from  this  substance 
that  the  whole  genus  have  derived  their  name.  Rosin  is,  indeed,  frequently  denominated 
resin.  The  principal  resins  are  Animi,  Elemi,  Copal,  Lac,  Labdanum,  Maatie,  Roain, 
Safidarach,  Tacamahae,  &ic. ;  which  see,  under  their  respective  names. — ('I%omaon*a 
Chemhtry.) 

III.  Gum-reainaftk  class  of  vegetable  substances  consisting  of  gum  and  resin.  They  differ 
from  resins  in  this — that  they  never  exude  sponUneously  from  the  plant,  being  obtained 
either  by  bruising  the  parts  containing  them,  or  expressing  the  juice,  which  is  always  in  a 
state  of  emulsion,  generally  white,  but  sometimes  of  a  different  colour,  or  by  making  incisions 
in  the  plant  from  which  the  juice  flo^s.  The  juice,  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun, 
is  condensed  and  inspissated,  till  it  forms  the  gum-resin  of  commerce.  Gum-resins  are  gene- 
rally opaque,  or,  at  least  their  transparency  is  inferior  to  that  of  resins.  They  are  always 
solid,  and  most  con^monly  brittle,  and  have,  sometimes,  a  fatty  appearance.  When  heated, 
they  do  not  melt  as  resins  do ;  neither  are  they  so  combustible.  Heat  however,  commonly 
soflens  them,  and  causes  them  to  swell.  They  burn  with  a  flame.  They  have  almost  always 
a  strong  smell,  which,  in  several  Instances,  is  alliaceous.  Their  taste,  also,  is  oflcn  acrid, 
and  always  much  stronger  than  that  of  resins.  They  are  usually  heavier  than  resins.  They 
are  partially  soluble  in  water,  but  the  solution  is  always  opaque,  and  usually  milky.  Alcohol 
partially  dissolves  them,  the  solution  being  transparent 

The  most  common  gum-resins  are  Ahea,  Ammonia,  Euphorbium,  Galbanum,  Gamboge^ 
Myrrh,  OUbanum,  Sat^apenum,  Scammony,  &c. ;  which  see  under  their  respective  names. 
-^(TjOfidori'a  Eficy.  ftf  AgricuU, ;  Thomaori'a  ChemUtry.) 

GUNPOWDER  (Ger.  Pulver,  Sckiet^pulver f  Du.  Buakniid;  Da.  Krudt,  Pulver , 
Sw.  Krut  i  Fr.  Poudre  ,-  It  Polvere ,-  8p.  and  Port  Polvora  /  Rus.  Por(}ch  ;  Pol.  Proch  ; 
Lat  Pulvia  pyriua).  This  well  known  inflammable  powder  is  composed  of  nitre,  sulphur, 
and  charcoal,  reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed  intimately  with  each  other.  The  proportion  of 
the  ingredients  varies  very  considerably  ;  but  good  gunpowder  may  be  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing proportions;  viz.  76  parts  of  nitre,  15  of  charcoal,  and  9  of  sulphur.  These  ingre- 
dients are  first  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  separately,  then  mixed  intimately,  and  formed  into 
a  thick  paste  vrith  water.  After  this  has  dried  a  little,  it  is  placed  upon  a  kind  of  sieve  full 
of  holes,  through  which  it  is  forced.  By  this  process  it  is  divided  into  grains,  the  size  of 
which  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  holes  through  which  they  have  been  squeezed.  The 
powder,  when  dry,  is  put  into  barrels,  which  are  made  to  turn  roimd  on  their  axis.  By  this 
motion  the  grains  of  gimpowder  rub  against  each  other,  their  asperities  are  worn  ofl*,  and 
their  surfaces  are  made  smooth.  The  powder  is  then  said  to  be  glazed. — {Thomaon*8 
Chemistry,) 

Dr.  Thomson,  whose  learning  is  equal  to  bis  science,  has  the  following  remarks  with 
respect  to  the  introduction  of  gunpowder  into  warlike  operations : — **  The  discoverer  of  this 
compound,  and  the  person  who  first  thought  of  applying  it  to  the  purposes  of  war,  are  im* 
known.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  was  used  in  the  fourteenth  century.  From  certain 
archives  quoted  by  Wiegleb,  it  appears  that  cannons  were  employed  in  Germany  before  the 
▼ear  1372.    No  traces  of  it  can  be  found  in  any  European  author  previously  to  the  thir* 
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feenth  century ;  but  it  seems  to  hare  been  known  to  the  Chinese  long  before  that  period. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  cannons  were  used  in  the  battle  of  Cressy,  which  was  fought 
in  1346.  They  seem  even  to  have  been  used  three  years  earlier,  at  the  siege  of  Algesi- 
lost  but  before  this  time  they  must  have  been  known  in  Germany,  as  there  is  a  piece  of 
^)rdtiance  at  Amberg,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  year  1303.  Roger  Bacon,  who  died  in  1292, 
knew  the  properties  of  gunpowder;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  was  acquainted  with  its 
iipplication  to  fire-arms." — (Thomson^a  Chemistry.')  For  further  particulars  as  to  the  intro- 
(kictidb  of  cannon,  see  that  article. 

'  Th<)  mannrHctiire  and  sale  of  gunpowder  is  refiilated  by  several  statutes.  By  the  12  Geo.  3.  c.  61.  it 
U  enHcted,  that  no  person  nball  use  mills  or  other  engines  for  making  gunpowder,  or  manufacturing 
the  pnincin  any  way,  except  in  mills  and  other  places  which  were  actnallu  in  eiv<tenee  at  the  lime  of 
passing  The  act,  or  which,  if  erected  afterwards,  have  l»een  sanctioned  ny  a  licence,  under  pain  of 
forfeit iiig  the  eunpowder,  and  tLr.  a  pound.  It  is  further  enacted,  that  no  mill  woriced  by  pestle,  and 
Utfonlly  tvrmcd  a  pestle  mill,  shall  be  used  in  making  gunpowder,  under  the  above-mentioned  penally ; 
and  that  no  more  than  40  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  or  materials  to  be  made  into  gunpowder,  shall  be  made 
.•it  any  one  time  under  a  single  pair  of  mill-stones,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  nil  above  40lbe.,  and  ^.  for 
every  pound  ;  nor  shall  more  than  40cwt.  be  dried  in  any  one  stove  or  place  at  any  one  time,  under 
C>rft''iture  of  all  above  that  quantity,  and  2^.  for  every  pound  thereof.  The  piiwder  mills  erected  at 
Battle,  Crowhurst,  8.'iddle5conibe,  and  Brcde,  in  Suspex,  previously  to  1772,  are  exempted  from  the 
ahove  re'jiilations  so  far  as  relates  to  the  makine  of  fine  fowling  powder. 

;  No  dejiLer  is  to  keep  more  thin  200  lbs.  of  powder,  nor  any  person  not  a  dealer,  more  than  50 lbs.,  in 
the  cfiicfof  London  or  Wcaiininster.  or  wiihin  3  miles  thereof,  or  within  any  other  city,  borough,  or 
liiarkef  town,  or  1  mile  thereof,  or  within  two  miles  of  the  king's  palaces  or  niagazines,  or  i  a  mile  of 
sliiv  parish  church,  on  pain  of  forfeiture,  and  2«.  per  lb. ;  except  in  licensed  mills,  or  to  the  amount  of 
SOOlUsL.  for  the  use  of  collieries,  within  200  yards  of  them. 

.  Not  mpre.than  25  barrels  are  to  be  carried  by  any  land  carriage,  nor  more  than  200  barrels  by  water, 
unless  going  by  sea  or  coristuise,  each  barrel  not  to  contain  more  than  100 lbs. 

•  A|l  vessels,  except  his  M!'j<^»'y'*»  coming  into  the  Thames,  are  to  put  on  shore,  at  or  below  Black- 
Vali,  all  the  gtinpowder  tht  y  have  on  board  exceeding  25  ibs.  Vessels  outward  bound  are  not  to 
receive  oiy  board  more  than  26  lbs.  of  gunpowder  previously  to  their  arrival  at  Blackwall.  The  Trinity 
ITouKe  liave  anihority  to  appoint  seirrhers  to  Inspect  shifw,  and  search  for  gunpowder.  All  the  gun- 
powder found  above  25  lbs.,  and  liie  barrels  containing  it.  and  2i:.  for  every  lb.  above  that  quantity, 
(ire  forfeited  Any  person  obstructing  an  officer  searching  for  concealed  gunpowder  is  liable  to  a 
penally  of  10/.    The  places  of  deposit  for  gunpowder  are  regulated  by  the  54  Geo.  3.  c.  159. 

■  The  exportation  of  gunpowder  may  be  prohibited  by  order  in  council.  Its  importation  is  prohibited 
on  pnin  of  |V)rfpt\ore,  except  by  licence  from  his  Majesty;  such  licence  to  be  granted  for  furnishing  his 
Majesty's  stores*  only. — (6  (feo.  4.  c.  107.) 

The  act  1  Wil|.  4.  c.  44.  prohibits  the  manufacture  and  keeping  of  gunpowder  in  Ireland  by  any  per- 
son who  has  not  obtained  a  licence  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  sftth  licences  may  be  suspended  on 
notice  from  the  clHef  secretMry,  and  any  one  selling  gunpowder  during  the  suspension  of  such  licence 
i^;|ll  forteitdOU/.  Gunpowder  makers  under  this  act  are  to  return  monthly  accounts  of  their  stock,  &,c 
tp  the  chief  secretary.  This  act,  which  contains  a  variety  of  restrictix'e  clauses,  was  limited  to  one 
year's  duration,  but  has  been  prolonged. 

'  GUNNY  (Ifinil.  Tat;  Ben.  Gt2«t),  a  strong  coarse  sackcloth  manufactured  in  Bengal 
for  making  into  bacfs,  sacks,  and  packing  generally,  answering  at  once  the  two  purposes  for 
xyhich  canvass  arid  bast  are  usi-d  in  Europe.  The  material  from  which  this  article  ismanu- 
iactured,  is  the  fibre  of  two  plants  of  the  genus  Corchorus ;  viz.  Curchorua  olitoritis,  and 
Cordu>nis  capsularis  (Bengali,  pat)  ;  both,  but  particularly  the  first,  extensively  cultivated 
throughout  liOwer  Bengal  Besides  a  large  domestic  consumption  of  gunny,  the  whole  rice, 
j^addy,  wheat,  pulses,  sugar,  and  saltpetre  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  pepper,  coffee,  and 
olher  foreign  produce  exported  from  Calcutta,  are  packed  in  bags  or  sadts  made  of  this 
article.  'Jitere  is  also  a  considerable  exportation  of  manufactured  bags,  each  commonly 
capable  of  containing  two  maunds,  or  about  160  lbs.  weight,  to  Prince  of  Wales  Island, 
Malacca,  Singapore,  Java,  and  Bombay.  In  1828-29,  the  number  exported  from  Calcutta 
was  2,205,200,  of  the  value  of  166,109  sicca  rupee.*;,  or  about  16.000/.  sterling,  showing  the 
price  ofeach  sack  to  be  less  than*2^. — (  Wallich  /  Roxburgh  ;  Bell's  Review  of  the  External 
Commerce  of  BengaL) 

GYPSUM,  OR  SlJl.PHATE  OF  LIME,  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Continent, 
and  in  Derbyshire  and  Nottinghamshire.  When  reduced  to  a  powder,  and  formed  into  a 
paste  with  water,  it  is  termed  planter  of  Pari Sj  and  is  much  used  for  forming  casts,  &c.  It 
id  also  used  Cor  laying  floors;  and  has  been  advantageously  employed  as  a  manure. 
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HAIR,  HimAir  (Ger.  Haarty  Menschefi-haar ,-  Du.  Hair;  Fr.  Cheveux;  IL  Ce^xUi 
umtmi !  8p.  CabeUtts  g  hsX,  CapilU),  **  Human  hair  makes  a  very  considerable  article  in 
ooromeroe,  espeeiaiiy  smce  the  mode  of  perruques  has  obtained.  Hair  of  the  growth  of  the 
northern  countries,  as  England,  &c.,  is  valued  much  beyond  that  of  the  more  southern  ones, 
■•  Italy,  Spain,  the  southern  parts  of  France,  ^.  Grood  hair  is  well  fed,  and  iteither  too 
ooarse  nor  too  slender;  the  bigness  rendering  it  less  susceptible  of  the  artificial  curl,  and 
diapoaing  it  rather  to  frizzle;  aiid  the  smallness  making  its  curl  of  too  short  duration.  lu 
lenigth  should  be  abont  25  inches ;  the  fnore  it  falls  short  of  this,  the  less  value  it  beara.'*-^ 
iEncy,  Brit.} 

Mii.tm  ow  BsAwn  (Qea  Haa%  Huhaart /  Do.  Hair;  Fr.  PoU;  It.«iid  Sp.  Pth^  htL 


HAIB-POWDEB,  HALIFAX. 


TO 


PMb),  The  hair  of  horns  if  eztenaiTeljr  vmd  in  the  Bttinufiictiird  of  chair*,  soffiB,  aaddlM, 
&C. ;  while  the  hair  or  wool  of  beaverB,  hares,  rabbits,  &e,  is  much  employed  in  the  manu- 
factaro  of  hats,  &c. 

HAIR.POWDER  (Ger.PucZcr/  Fr.  Potub-e  d  poudrer  f  It.  Polvere  di  eipri  ;  Sp.  Polw9 
dt  pehica)t  is  ascd  as  an  omaniont  for  the  hair,  and  generally  made  from  starch  pulverised, 
and  sometimes  perfumed.  A  tax  of  1/.  3a.  6d.  a  year  is  laid  upon  all  persons  who  wear  hair« 
powder.  Diifcrent  statutes  prohibit  the  miiing  of  hair  powder  with  starch  or  alabaster. 
And  hair-powder  makers  are  prohibited  having  alabaster  in  their  custody. 

HALIFAX,  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  that  province,  lat.  44^ 
36'  N.,  Ion.  63^  28'  W.  It  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  on  the  west  side  of  Chebucto  Bay, 
and  has  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  America.  Population,  exclusive  of  the  military,  about 
18,000.  The  town  is  irregularly  built,  and  most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood.  The  govern- 
ment-house is  one  of  the  most  splendid  edifices  in  North  America.  Halifax  was  founded 
in  1749. 

Port.— The  best  mark  in  Btiilinfr  for  Halifax  is  Sambro  light-bouse»  on  a  tmall  island  oflf  the  capo  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  west  side  of  ibe  entrance  to  the  harbour,  in  lat.  44"  30',  Ions.  63°  32'.  The 
lidht,  which  is  fijed,  is  210  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  a  dttachment  of  artillery,  with  two 
S4-poiinders,  is  upiin  duty  ai  the  light-house,  firing  at  regular  intervals  during  the  continuance  of  the 
dense  fogs  with  which  this  part  of  the  coast  is  very  much  infested.— (Coit/ier,  Tables  des  Prindpales 
Fotifiont  Oiofraphiqves^  p.  78.)  The  course  into  the  harbour  for  large  ships,  after  passing  Sambro  light, 
Is  between  the  main  land  on  the  west  and  Maenab's  Island  on  the  east.  On  a  spit  projecting  from  the 
latter,  a  light-house  has  recently  been  constructed ;  and  when  this  is  seen,  ships  may  run  in  without 
fear.  The  harbour  is  defended  by  several  pretty  strong  fcirts.  8hip«  usually  anchor  abreast  of  the 
town,  where  the  harbonr  is  rather  more  than  a  mile  in  width.  AAer  gradually  narrowing  to  about  ^ 
of  that  width,  it  suddenly  expands  into  a  noble  sheet  of  water,  called  Bedford  Basin,  completely  land- 
locked, whh  deep  water  throughout,  and  capable  of  accommodating  the  whole  navy  of  Great  Britain. 
The  harbour  is  accessible  at  all  times,  and  is  rarely  impeded  by  ice.  There  is  an  extensive  royal  doclE- 
yard  at  Hallfkx;  which  during  war  is  an  iniporlnnt  naval  station,  being  particularly  well  ctilrulated 
f*»T  the  shelter,  repair,  and  outfit  of  the  fleets  cruising  on  the  American  coast  and  in  the  West  Indies. 
Mr.  McGregor  has  severely,  and,  we  believe,  Justly,  censured  the  project  for  the  removal  of  the  dock- 
yard from  Halifax  to  Bermuda. 

TVode,  4^.  0f  Halifax  avd  Jifora  5c0/ia.— Halifax  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  fishery  ;  but  the  British 
colunists  seem  to  be,  for  what  reason  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  both  less  enterprising  and  less  successful 
fishors  than  the  New  Knglandors.  The  principal  trade  of  the  town  and  the  province  is  with  the  West 
Indies,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States.  To  the  former  they  export  dried  and  pickled  fish,  lumber, 
coals,  grindstones,  cattle,  flour,  butter,  cheese,  oats,  potatoes,  Ace  They  export  the  same  articles  to 
the  southern  pons  of  the  United  States,  and  gypsum  to  the  eastern  pons  of  New  England.  To  Great 
Britain  they  send  tiinWor,  deals  ;  whnle,  cod,  and  sr.al  oil ;  furs,  &c.  The  principr.I  exports  of  timber 
are  from  Pictou  on  the  8t.  Lawrence.  The  imports  consist  principally  of  colonial  produce  from  the 
West  Indies;  all  sorts  of  manufactured  goods  from  Great  Britain ;  and  of  flour,  lumber,  &c.  from  the 
United  States,  principally  ft>r  exportation  to  the  West  Indies. 

The  government  pack»*ts  sail  regularly  once  a  month  from  Halifax  to  Falmouth ;  but  packet  ships  to 
Liverpool  have  recently  been  e^tuhlished,  which  are,  in  all  respects,  superior  to  the  former.  There 
are  also  regular  piicketH  from  Halifax  to  Boston,  New  York,  and  the  West  Indies.  A  steam-boat  pliea 
constantly  between  Hilifax  and  th«  little  town  of  Dartmouth,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour. 

In  lo2d  a  company  whs  formed  for  making  a  canal  across  the  country  from  Halifax  to  the  basin  of 
Miua?,  which  unites  with  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Fum^y.  The  navigation  is  formed,  for  the  roost 
part,  by  8hubenacadie  hike  and  river.  The  legislature  gave  15,000/.  to  this  undertaking;  but  it  bas 
not  hitherto  li«en  completed.  The  excavated  part  of  the  canal  Is  60  feet  wide  at  top,  36  feet  at  bottom, 
and  is  intended  to  admit  vessels  drawing  8  feet  water.  It  seems  very  questionable  whether  this 
canal  will  be  profitable  to  the  pharchoUlers;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would,  if  finished,  be  of 
considerable  service  to  the  trade  of  HaliAix. 

There  are  two  private  banking  companies  at  Halifax.  Accounts  are  kept  in  poands,  shillings,  and 
pence,  the  same  as  in  England,  and  the  weights  and  measures  are  also  the  same. 

About  100  large  square-rigged  vessels,  and  about  the  same  number  of  large  schooners,  with  several 
■mailer  craft,  behmg  to  Halifax. 

The  toul  revenue  of  Nova  tScotia  for  the  year  1831,  inciiidlng  balances  and  arrears,  was  S5,0182. ; 
the  expenditure  during  the  same  year,  exclusive  of  that  incurred  on  account  of  the  garrison,  being 
91,876/. 

Wu  borrow  from  the  valnable  work  of  Mr.  M'Grefor  the  following  etateroent  a«  to  the  trade  of  Nova 
Bcoiiain  J«33:— 


Jia\fxry,  ItOO. 

ieO,«10cwt.(lryfl.h,atlOfc 
87,1  >4  tnrrcli  pickla<J  6Ab.  iit  ISi.    • 
S,64t  boioi  tiboktt!  herrius,  at  3t. 
704nio*oit,aia(ll. 
5I^IbKa)tkiii^atl«.&L  . 

Total       . 

L.       f.   d. 

80,320    0    0 
Z7.i«5  10    0 

1,296    3    0 
14.000    0    0 

3,«XI  17    0 

127,466  10    0 

Pn&mmotAgricuhw, 

Biricv  and  nt»i,  3  A-n  btnhels,  at  2i. 

Potatcies  and  tumipi,  64,7 12,  at  I&  6d. 

C)atin«iil,  7  barrcU.  at  20t.      • 

nu-«r«d,  10  butbelt 

Uorncd  ouile,  horsM,  fbcHS  nA  nrias,  tM 

value 

BiiUrr.cbe<w,aadUri,  86,184  Ha  tslas    • 
Cra,.bfrri«.496EaIlao?        . 
Apui«,2e0batT«it     .... 
BwfaQdt«rk,434tan«U    . 

Total       . 

L.    1.  d. 

S47  16    0 

4,8SS  li    0 

7    0    0 

2  10    0 

4,eao  0  0 

Ajm  4  0 

24  a  0 

130    0    0 
1,302    0    0 

i&,6»  a  0 

Prodnes  of  the  Mlao,  exported. 

Corit,  12,0»  ehaldRw,  >(  ZSt. 
Dtlto,rra«Cai>«Br«un,.H677ebaUnn»   • 
GtpiufB,4S.'>0Bton«,ai  lOt. 
Dllto,  (nm  Ope  SretoD.  U8  14  ««• 
GriJKkoiMa,19,MU,ataO«.    • 

Tu«al       . 

■      £.      ..A 

^15,025    0    0 

3S;37I  16    0 

SU,7S4    0    0 

3  8    6    0 

2S,b60    0    0 

106,329    0    0 

Produce  of  the  rorarta. 

• 

Sqoan  timber.  33,191  tozn.  at  (St.     • 

D^sab  and  inch  boanh,  9,964,000       . 

Utbwood,  2^«  loada 

Sttvre,V<T0OO         .... 

MaBtsri»lipan,6a   .... 

»«^t»Mo         .... 
Value  (rftiaiberdiSpiied  from  Cape  Bnte  • 

Total      • 

L.      $.   d. 

29,643    5    0 

84,2M    0   0 

221    0    0 

8,568    0    0 

2,^1  10    0 

115    0    0 

45    0    0 

800    0    0 

114    1    S 

1,«7<    0    0 

ai.447  10  » 1 

The  balance  of  exports  eoasteta  of  varioiM  artielM,  uraashipped,  prinelpally  West  lodia  produce, 
t^fltom  China,  Ike. 
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Aecoant  of  yeif ete  entered  Inwards  In  the  Port  of  HelHkz  nnd  Novn  fleotit  Keneralty,  In  Ike  Tear 

endinf  5th  of  January  lti3l ;  and  of  tboee  cleared  oatwarda  from  the  aaoie. 


United  Kingdom  ... 
Bordeaux  -  -  -  - 
0|X>rto  -       -       -       - 

Guernsey  and  Jersey    - 
Cadiz     -       -       -       -       - 
Smyrna  -       -       -       - 

Meinel    -        -        -        -        - 
British  West  Indies 
Perersburgh  -       -       -       - 
British  N.  A.  colonies    - 
Azores  and  Madeira 
Malaga  and  Gibraltar    - 
Foreign  vessels  from  India  or 
Europe       -       -       -       - 
ITnited  SUtes,  British  vessels 
Ditto,        foreign  vessels 
Braell    -        -       -        -       - 
Mauritius      .       .       .       - 
Canton  -       -        -       - 

Africa  -  -  -  -  - 
Rio  Janeiro  -  -  -  - 
Havannah     -       -        -       - 


Totals 


Ships.  Toot. 


110 
% 

I 

3 


3 
4 

289 

I 

1,046 

2 

7 


SOT 

n 

0 

1 
1 


1.950 


17.454 
254 

160 

S79 


25i 
992 

27,023 
227 

68,915 
187 
834 


31.443 

» 7,921 

1,381 

187 
504 


151 


163,385 


2,317 

10 

9 

22 


15 
41 

1,563 
12 

3,784 
12 
46 


1,559 

413 

06 

10 

48 


9,973 


101 

1 
1 

292 

I»104 
4 
2 

I 

396 

75 

10 


25,429 
112 
CO 

37,430 

60,106 
350 
237 

150 

31,666 
9,519 
1,584 


191 


1,995 


166,M7 


1,174 
6 
6 

1,7M 

4,048 
19 
13 

13 

1,598 

461 

82 

7 
11 


9.162 


(See  JlPOrtfor^s  British  JlTneriea^  2d  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  481.  483,  Ac. ;  Moorgom's  LeU9rtfrom  JVsra  ScsCifl, 
passim ;  Papers  laid  be-fert  the  Finanee  Conmittest  ^e.) 

HAMS  (Ger.  Schinken  ;  Du.  Hammen  ;  Fr,  Jambons  /  It,  Proseiuiti  ;  Sp.  JamantB  ; 
Ras.  OkorokU),  the  thighs  of  the  hog  salted  and  dried.  York,  Hants,  Wilts,  and  Camber- 
land,  in  England,  and  Dumfries  and  Galloway  in  Scotland,  are  the  counties  most  famous  ftx 
producing  fine  hams.  Those  of  Ireland  are  comparatively  coarse  and  without  flavour. — 
(See  Bacon.)  The  hams  of  Portugal,  Westphalia,  and  Virginia,  are  exquisitciy  flavoared, 
and  are  in  high  estimation.  The  imports  of  bacon  and  hams,  principally  the  latter,  amount 
to  about  1,350  cwt  a  year.     The  duty  is  very  heavy,  being  no  less  than  2Ss»  a  cwt 

[Much  attention  is  paid  in  the  United  States  to  the  curing  of  hams.  Those  from  Virginia 
and  New  Jersey,  especially  the  Burlington  hams  from  the  latter  state,  are  little,  if  at  all, 
inferior  to  the  Westphalia.  Large  quantities  of  them  are  cured  in  Maryland  and  Ohio,  and 
exported  to  the  other  states  of  the  Union.-— Am.  EcL] 

HAMBURGH,  a  free  Hanseatic  city,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Elbe,  about  70 
miles  from  its  mouth,  in  lat.  63®  32'  61"  N.,  Ion.  9°  68'  37"  E.  Population,  125,000- 
Hamburgh  is  the  greatest  commercial  city  of  Germany,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  Continent. 
She  owes  this  distinction  principally  to  her  situation.  The  Elbe,  which  may  be  navigated 
by  lighters  as  far  as  Prague,  renders  her  the  enf repot  of  a  vast  extent  of  country.  Advan- 
tage, too,  has  been  taken  of  natural  facilities  that  extend  still  further  her  internal  navigation ; 
a  water  communication  having  been  established,  by  means  of  the  Spree  and  of  artifidal  cuts 
and  sluices,  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  and  between  the  latter  and  the  Vistula ;  so  that 
a  considerable  part  of  the  produce  of  Silesia  destined  for  foreign  markets,  and  some  even  of 
that  of  Poland,  is  conveyed  to  Hamburgh.  —  (See  Caxals.)  Tliere  is,  also,  a  communi- 
cation by  means  of  a  canal  with  the  Tiave,  and,  consequently,  with  the  Lubec  and  the 
Baltic,  by  which  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  difficult  and  dangerous  navigation  of  the 
Sound  is  obviated.  Vessels  drawing  14  feet  of  water  come  up  to  the  town  at  all  times ;  and 
vessels  drawing  18  feet  may  come  safely  up  with  the  spring  tides.  The  largest  vessels  some- 
times load  from  and  unload  into  lighters  at  Cuxhaven.  The  trade  of  Hamburgh  embracss 
every  article  that  Germany  either  sells  to  or  buys  from  foreigners.  The  exports  principally 
consist  of  linens,  grain  of  all  sorts,  wool  and  woollen  cloths,  leather,  flax,  glass,  iron,  copper, 
smalts,  rags,  staves,  wooden  clocks  and  toys,  Rhenish  wines,  spelter,  &c  Most  sorts  of 
Baltic  articles,  sudi  as  grain,  flax,  iron,  pitch  and  tar,  wax,  &&,  may  generally  be  bought  as 
cheap  at  Hamburgh,  allowing  for  difference  of  freight,  as  in  the  ports  whence  they  were 
originally  brought  The  imports  consist  prlhcipally  of  sugar;  coflee,  which  is  the  &vourite 
article  for  speculative  purchases ;  cotton  wool,  stuffs,  and  yam ;  tobacco,  hides,  indigo,  wine, 
brandy,  rum^  dye-woods,  tea,  pepper,  dec  Being  brought  from  many  different  places,  there 
is  a  great  xmety  of  quality  in  the  grain  found  at  Hamburgh ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  the 
wheat  is  inferior.  Some  of  the  barley  is  very  good,  and  fit  for  malting.  The  oats  are  feed 
of  various  qualities.  The  customs  revenue  is  found  to  amount,  one  year  with  another,  lo 
from  30,000iL  to  85,000/.  The  rate  may,  pexliaps — (see  oos/),  be  taken,  on  imports 
and  exports,  at  a  rough  average,  at  69.  3^  per  cent,  which  would  give,  at  a  medium, 
12,380,000/L  a  year  for  the  value  of  the  trade  in  articles  subjected  to  duties;  and  adding 
2,000,OOOiL  for  the  trade  in  articles  exempted  firom  duties,  we  have  14,380,000A  as  the  total 
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aimnil  Talue  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  port !  And,  as  the  largest  portion  of  this 
immense  trade  is  in  our  hands,  it  will  be  necessary  that  we  should  be  a  little  fuller  than 
ordinary  in  our  details  as  to  this  great  emporium. 

Monetf. —kccnwtit*  nrn  kept  at  Hamburgh  in  mares,  divided  into  16  sols  or  scliillinp  tubs,  and  the 
achillings  into  12  preiiings  tubs. 

Accounts  are  ulno  kept,  particularly  in  exchanfet,  m  pounds,  schillinfrs,  and  pence  Flemish.  The 
pound  consistii  of  2^  crowns,  3|  tbalers,  7i  marcs,  20  schillings  Fleniifh,  and  240  grotes  Flemish. 

Tlio  monies  in  circulation  at  Ilumbursh  are  divided  into  banco  and  current  money.  The  former  con- 
BistM  of  the  sums  insmbcd  in  the  bu<il(s  of  the  bank  opposite  to  the  names  of  those  who  have  deposited 
specie  or  bullion  in  tlie  bank.  Banco  is  intrinsically  worth  about  23  per  cent,  more  than  eurrencyt  but 
the  ajriu  Is  constantly  varying.— (For  an  account  of  the  Bank  of  Hamburg,  see  fiAXKS  (Foreign).) 

Of  the  coins  in  circulation  ai  Hamburgh,  the  rizdollar  banco  and  the  rixdollar  current  are  the  most 
common.  The  weight  of  tiie  former  is  not  uniform ;  but  Dr.  Kelly  estimates  it,  at  a  mtdium,  at  391*6 
Eng.  grains  pure  silver  «  4it.  6t<2.  The  current  rixdollar  «  31b-3  gratui  ^S^.  8ii(.  very  nearly.  The 
Hamburgh  gold  ducat  =  9s.  4d. 

Taking  the  mean  value  of  the  rixdoltar  banco  at  54W-  sterling,  it  follows,  that  I/,  sterling  -•  IS  marcs 
9*7  schillings  banco,  or  W.  sterling  -35«.  Id.  Flemish  banco.  No  fixed  par  of  exchange  can,  however, 
be  established  between  London  and  Humburgh,  on  account  of  the  fluctuation  of  banco.  1/.  sterl.  ^Iti 
marcs  2  schillings  Hamburgh  currency,  or  1  marc  current  =  14'8d.  sterl. — {Kelly^t  Cambist,  Hamburgh.) 

fVeigkts  and  Measures. — ^i'he  commercial  weights  are, 

2  Loths     »  1  Ouncs.   I   14  Pounds       •>  1  Lisponnd.  I  2|  Centners  »  1  Shippound.  i 

16  Ounces  —  1  Pound.  |     8  Lis  pounds  —  1  Centner.     | 

100  Hamburgh  pounds  »  106  Bibs,  avoirdupois  »» 129.'^  lbs.  Troy  t.48'43  kilogrammes- 96  lbs.  of  Am- 
sterdam.   A  stone  of  tlaz  is  20  lbs.    A  stone  of  wool  or  feathers  Is  10  lbs. 

In  estimating  the  carriage  of  goods,  the  shippound  is  reckoned  at  SeOlbs. 

The  measures  for  liquids  are, 

2  0essels      -  1  Quariier.   I  2  Btubgens  - 1  Viertel.  I     OAhmsor')      i -..j., 

2  Quariiers  =  1  Kanen  4  Vieriels    -  1  Eimer.  21  Ankers    j"  "  *  *^"o"- 

3  Kanens      =  1  Stubgen.    |  5  Eimers     «  1  Ahm  or  4  Ankers,   j 
The  ahm  is  equal  to  38J-.  and  the  fuder  to  2S9i,  English  wine  gallons. 

A  fass  of  wine  =a4oxhoft  »6  tierces.  The  ozhoft  or  hogshead  is  uf  various  dimensions.  1  ozhoft 
French  wine  =62  to  64  stub?ens;  an  oxhofY  of  brandy  »6()  stub^ens.  A  pipe  of  Spanish  wine  «=  96  to 
100  stubtfcns.  A  tun  of  beer  is  48  stubgens.  A  pipe  of  oil  is  820  lbs.  nett.  Whale  oil  is  sold  per  barrel 
of  6  stcckan  =  32  Eng.  wine  gallons. 

The  dry  measures  are, 

4  Spints       » 1  Himtems.  I     3  Fass         «  I  Soheflfel.  I  2   Wisps  «  I  Last. 
2  Himtems  »  1  Fass.  |   10  Scheffels  »  1  Wisp,        |   U  Last     -  1  Stock. 

The  Last  "-11*2  Winchester  quarters.    A  keel  of  coals  yields  from  8  to  9  lasts. 

The  Hamburgh  foot » ll'2{s9  English  inches.  The  Khineland  foot,  used  by  engineers  and  land  sur- 
▼eyors,  «  12-3C  inches.  The  Brabant  ell,  most  commonly  used  in  the  measurement  of  piece  goods, 
»  i7'585  inches. 

A  ton  in  the  lading  of  a  ship  Is  generally  reckoned  at  40  cubic  feet.  Of  things  that  are  sold  by  num- 
ber, a  gross  thousand  =  1,200;  a  gross  hundred  -  120;  a  ring  —  240;  a  common  or  small  thousand  « 
1,000 ;  a  shock  -  CO ;  a  steigs  «  20 ;  a  gross  =  12  dozen. 

Exports.— Vfe  rccret  that  no  materials  exist  by  which  it  is  possible  to  give  any  account  of  the 
quantity  and  vatiir'of  the  diflferent  articles  exported  from  Hamburgh. — (For  some  particulars  as  to  the 
corn  trade,  see  Corn  Laws  and  Cukx  Trade.)  Linens  are  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of 
exfiort.  They  are  generally  Kold  by  the  piece  ;  but  there  are  great  diflereiices  in  the  dimensions  of 
pieces  of  different  denominations.  The  following  Table  is,  therefore,  of  importance,  as  it  exhibits  the 
various  descriptions  of  linen  usually  met  with  at  Hamburgh,  with  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
different  pieces.    It  also  gives  their  cost  on  board,  in  sterling,  on  1st  January,  18.16. 


DescriplioM. 

L»«Uu 

Width. 

Sold. 

C(M  PQ  Board,  in  Sierlinf. 

Yonfa. 

J 

£  t.   d.     £  s.  d.     £  s.  d.\ 

riatillas  royalea  .          .          - 

35 

1  V 

per  piece. 

0  15  10  to  1  10    3  to  1  19    4 

Brown  Silesias 

35 

1   ■ 

— 

0  12    6  —  0  18    2-1    4    2 

Brilannias             ... 

7 

1  . 

— 

0    3    9-0    7    7-0    0  10 

Ditto   -           .           -           - 

7 

% 

— 

0    7    7  —  0  12    1— 0  15    1 

Dowlas      -           .           -           - 

67* 

if 

— 

I  14    9  —  2    5    4-2  12  11 

Crcas  a  la  Morlalx     - 

fn\ 

I* 

— 

1  13    8  —  3    0    6-4    3    2 

Listados    .          -          .          . 

43 

\ 

— - 

0  18    2—1    7    3—1  16    3 

While  sheetings 

50 

~ 

119    4  —  2    8    5  —  3    6    6 

Plain  lawns          -           -           - 

8i 

1  » 

9 

— 

0    6  10  —  018    2  —  1  10    3 

Clear,  figured,  and  worked  lawns 

at 

— 

0    7    7-0    9    1-0  13    7 

Arabias      .... 

au 

1 

— 

0    9    1  —  0  12    1  —  0  18    2 

Checks,  No.  2.            -           - 

17* 

\ 

— 

0    4    6-0    5    4  — 06  10 

Striped  and  checked  books 

43 

\ 

per  3  pieces. 

0  13    3-0  15    1-0  18  11 

Heasia  rolls     ... 

35 

per  piece. 

0    9    1-0  15    I— 0  18  11 

Linen  for  coarse  bags 

35 

1 ':!  ' 

- 

0    9    1-0  15    l-l    5    8 

Osnaburgbs    - 

-     - 

f    per  100     X 
\  double  ells  5 

3    9    7  —  4    S    9  — 4  10    9  j 

Tecklenburghs      ... 

-     - 

- 

- 

3    0    6-3  12    7  — 3  15    tI 

The  Platillns  and  Britannias  come  principallv  from  Silesia;  the  Creas  from  Lusatia,  &.c.  Osna- 
burgbs are  made  of  flaxen,  and  Tecklenburghs  of  hempen,  yarn.  Linens  are  sold  with  a  discount  of 
I  per  cent. 

Imports.— We  subjoin  an  account  of  the  imports,  consumption,  exports,  stock,  and  prices,  of  some 
of  the  principal  articles  imported  iuto  Hamburgh,  during  each  of  the  ten  years  ending  with  the  1st  of 
Jan.  1836. 
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aHp^lN^.— The  Bhipa  arrlTinff  at  Hamburgh  in  the  undermentioned  years  (ending  30th  of  Septem- 
ber) have  been  ai  under:— 


Fran  the 

1828. 

1839. 

1830. 

1831. 

1833. 

1833.    ! 

{831. 

1835.  ' 

East  Indies 

13 

8 

13 

8 

8 

17 

81 

10 

BrQ/.U    - 

71 

85 

63 

91 

93 

103 

79 

01 

Weot  Iiidlee 

115 

81 

103 

129 

113 

130 

149 

131 

Uiiitpd  States   - 

43 

40 

23 

42 

44 

41 

63 

41 

MfditerrMiiean 

63 

63 

61 

61 

54 

63 

♦  76 

65 

Spain     -           -           - 

15 

20 

20 

34 

20 

49 

•38 

45 

Portiipal      -           -           i 

18 

16 

38 

IG 

13 

17 

29 

36 

France  -           -           - 

86 

61 

65 

47 

107 

134 

105 

140 

Gr.*at  Britain 

539 

587 

710 

633 

672 

950 

936 

1.063 

Ntiiherlands      -           -. 

313 

595 

375 

390 

387 

5C0 

599 

614 

Baltic          -           .        •- 
Totals 

293 

338 

4  {3 

385 

3»5 

£83 

645 

560 

1,697 

1,923 

1,718 

l,b96 

3,576 

1  3,738 

3,815 

Rfpair  of^Ships^  Sea  Sforw,  j^c— Materials  and  labour  being  cheap,  Hnmburgh  may  be  regarded,  in 
so  far  as  respects  expense,  as  a  favoiirabl«  plnre  for  cnroening  and  repairing  sliips  ;  but,  liaving  no 
docks,  these  operations  are  inconveniently  performed.  Ail  articles  of  provision  may  be  obtained  in 
great  abundance  aud  at  moderate  prices. 

An  Account  of  the  Prices  of  the  principal  Articles  of  Bhips'  Provision  at  TTamburgh  in  1831,  stated 
in  Imperial  Weights  and  Measures,  and  in  Sterling  Money. 


Janour   •       • 

April        •        - 
July  - 
(ktoJ-er    .       • 

Fbrk. 

Beet 

Butler  (tnaal 
to  Cork 
Thirl*) 

Ship  Bre»l. 

Semi'ds 
Flour. 

lllSL 

PfM.     ' 

Jamaica  Run. 

Per  R.«rr«l 

of  200  Ibc 

Nalt, 

Pit  B\rrel 

of  2i01U. 

Net*. 

PtrCwt 

Per  Bat  of 
NetU 

Prr  '-anel 

of  196  lb«. 

Nelt. 

Perlbi 

Ptr 
fmieml 
Q.».ter. 

Per 
Imi  eritl 

0«.lo«. 

t.d.       ud.    i.d.       $.d. 
48  0  to  &0  0    45  0  to    0  0 
560— WO    41J0— 600 
67  0-610    45  0—48  0 
DOM        .4i0-45  6 
59  0-i>0  0    4i  0—45  0 

t.d.      1.  <t,  1  rf.       f.  rf. 
61  0  to  70  0  ,  13  6  to  14  6 
6i  0-690     ISO—  170 
45  0— S6  0  1  13  0—  14  0 
MO— 74  0     12  0—    0  0 
S40-680l  11  6—  120 

f.  d.       f .  d. 

nOtoKu 
300—320 
210-87  0 
UO—    00 
i30—    00 

d.           d. 
4      to  4  1-2 
4  M  —  4  1  2 
41-8- 4 JM 
4       —  4  1.4 
4       —6 

f .  rf.       0.d. 

310  to  37  0 
31  0  —  33  6 
270-290 
29  0—  .13  6 
^0—340 

■.d.       j.d. 
3    1  to3    7 
3    8—4    1 
8    9-SlO 
8    «-S   4 
8    3>.3    3 

mA.-Ctm\M.    19  mini  eumni,  or  ftboat  22i.  fri.  per  loo,  BntUh  wd^hl,  in  Urn  qawillti««. 

Do.           2.1  ni«rn  oim-D'.  or  about  874.  6A  per  ton,  Briti>h  welstit,  in  aoall  quuilitica,  (ne  on  boud. 
FrrA  herC  25f.  6d  U,  3Cto.  Mr  cwU 
Frrsh  jif.ik,  41. 2rf.  to  i».  Irf.  pf  r  14  Ibfc 

^.  B.— The  prices  include  the  cost  of  the  parlcnges  of  ail  the  articles,  excepting  cheese  and  peas. 
In  September  and  October  no  pork  was  to  be  bad  in  a  wholesale  way. 

Frct^Afx.— The  didTcrent  ship  agents  engaged  in  the  trade  with  Great  BrKain  have  published  a  Table 
of  freights;  but  as  they  are,  notwithstanding,  materially  intiueuced  by  the  demand  at  the  time,  the 
season,  Ac,  i^  seems  unnecessary  to  insert  it.  •« 

Quarantine  is  enforced,  when  ocrnsion  requires,  at  Hamburgh,  and  is  performed  near  Cux haven. 

Tariff. — The  cUFtoms  duties  at  Hamburgh  are  as  modorate  ns  pnjjslhle.  being  only  ^  per  cent,  ad 
rahirem  on  exports,  and  i  per  cent.  <>n  Imports ;  but  In  truth  they  are  not  quite  so  much,  Being  calcu- 
lated in  money  of  one  value  and  paid  in  moiiey  of  less  value.  The  dtiiy  is,  in  fact,  estimated  In 
banco  marks,  while  it  is  paid  in  current  mnrci*,  which  are  more  than  20  per  cent,  under  the  former; 
so  that  in  r«>ali>y  the  import  duty  is  only  about  3-5ihs  |)er  cent.  A  fe*.v  vetirs  ago  it  was  U  per  cent., 
but  the  competition  of  the  Altona  merchants,  where  th^re  are  no  duties,  obliged  the  authorities  at 
Hamburgh  to  reduce  these  dutiea  to  the  present  level.  There  is  no  inspection  of  goods  at  the  Cus- 
tom-house. The  merchant  maiiAs  oath  to  the  nelt  weight  of  the  article,  and  to  its  value  at  the  cur- 
rent prices  of  the  day,  and  on  this  the  duty  is  assessed. 

The  following  articles  are  free  fVora  both  import  and  export  duties,  vie. — 

1.  Linen,  rags,  flax  yarn,  hemp  yam,  cotton  yarn,  raw  sheep  and  lamb's  wool. 

2.  Wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  and  malt. 

S.  TTnwroueht  copper  and  brass,  plates  of  copper,  raw  zinc,  tinned  and  nntinned  iron  plates. 

4.  Cash  and  coin,  unwrnnght  gold  and  silver,  and  scrapings  of  the  precious  metals. 

5.  Paiuphlcts  and  printed  works. 

Article*,  frw  from  Import  Duty. 
I.  Timber,  staves,  and  fire  wood  brought  down  the  Elbe  or  In  carriages  into  the  city,  the  latter  with 

the  exception  of  that  coming  from  the  sea. 
8.  Merchandise  coming  by  post,  if  the  goods  for  the  same  individual  do  not  exceed  the  value  of  oO 
marcs  banco. 

ArtxeUs  frtt  from  Kzport  Dutv. 
I.  All  articles  manufactured  in  Hamburuh,  and  all  foreign  manufactures  worked  up  In  the  city. 

3.  Small  packages  of  100  lbs.  weicht  and  under,  provided  thrir  value  do  not  exc»'ed  100  marcs  banco. 
A*.  B.—Kn  import  duly  of  4  schillings  current  is  payable  upon  Irmons  and  ornngeg,  for  the  whole 

chest  to  1.000 ;  2  schillings  current  for  the  i  rhent  to  500 ;  and  for  c:isks  in  the  panie  proportion. 

Tiie  duties  are  the  same  whether  the  Importation  bo  effected  by  Hamburch  or  by  foreign  ships. 
Exclusive  of  the  above  or  customs  duties,  must  articles  of  provision  imported  for  the  coosumplion 
of  the  town  are  subject  to  an  excise  duty.  »•      .       ». 

Stade  />«/»«.— Besides  the  duties  levied  at  Hamburgh,  all  articles  passing  up  the  Elbe  to  Hamburgh, 
whether  for  transit  or  not,  pay  duties  to  Hanover  at  Brunshansm.  near^  ade.  These  duties  are 
rated  according  to  a  tariff,  and  are  computed  from  the  ship's  manifest,  bill?  of  ladms,  and  corkets, 
which  have  all  to  be  sent  on  shore  for  that  purpose.  On  some  articles,  particularly  those  of  British 
manufacture,  these  duties  are  very  heavy,  being  frequently  much  larger  than  th»)  Hamburgh  duties  I 
They  are  particularly  grievous,  too,  from  heavy  penalties  being  attached  even  to  the  slifrbiest  unin- 
tentional mistakes.  It  is  really  surprising,  con8idf>ring  the  source  of  this  nuisance,  that  it  should  not 
have  been  abated  long  a«o.  It  might,  at  all  events  have  been  expected  that  Briti!»h  ships  and  gof>ds 
would  have  been  exempted  from  such  a  tax.  We  do  hope  that  some  portion  of  the  public  aitHnlion 
Will  be  directed  to  this  crying  evil.  With  what  face  can  we  protest  against  the  conduct  of  Prussia 
and  other  German  states  in  throwing  obstacles  In  the  way  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Elbe,  when 
We  submit,  without  a  murmur,  to  similar  proceediugs  ou  the  part  of  Hanover  1— (For  further  particu- 
lars, see  Btadb.) 
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jyantit  Ooois  are  totally  exempted  f^om  duty.    They  are  luch  only  «•  arriTe  at  Hamborgh  iirtef, 

and  which  are  neither  sold  nor  exchanged  >«  liile  in  the  city.  The  liherty  of  transit  ia  limited  to  tb« 
term  of  3  months  from  the  time  of  receiving  the  transit  ticket ;  but,  upon  application  being  made  for 
a  prolongsiiion  of  the  term  previously  to  the  expiration  of  the  first  3  mr-niiis,  it  ia  granted  on  pay- 
ment of  I  per  cent,  on  the  banco  value  of  the  goods  ;  but  under  no  cin  -.imstances  is  the  term  ex- 
tended beyond  6  months.  If  the  goods  be  not  then  exported,  they  become  liable  to  the  ordinary 
dutifs. 

JN'uviffation  of  the  Elbe^  Pilotafre^  ^c.—The  mouth  of  the  Elbe  is  encumbered  with  sand  banks.  Tbe 
channel  leading  to  Cuxhavcn  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  tbe  Vogel  Sands  and  North  Grounds,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  Schaarhurn  8:ind8  and  Neuwerk  Island.  On  the  latter  there  are  2  light-hoosea  and 
2  beacons,  and*on  the  Schaurhorn  \s  another  beacon.  The  light-houses  on  Nenwerk  Island  are  about 
700  yards  apart ;  th(>  most  s<iutiiprly,  which  is  al^o  the  most  elevated,  being  in  lat.  53°  M'  5V*  N.,  Ion. 
B°  29'  40"  E.  It  is  128  feet  high,  being  twice  the  height  of  the  other.  The  channel  is,  in  some  places, 
hardly  f  of  a  mile  wide.  The  outer  red  buoy,  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  at  its  nmuth,  bears  from 
Heligoland  S.  E.  by  8.,  distant  nearly  20  iniU'S.  But  the  best  mark  in  entering  the  Elbe  is  tbe  doating 
light,  or  signal  ship,  moored  2  miles  N.  W.  by  N.  of  the  red  bnoy,  in  II  fifhoms  at  low  wafer.  This 
vessel  nevfr  leaves  her  station,  unless  compelled  by  ice  in  the  winter  season.  Uy  night  sIih  exhibits 
a  lantern  light,  38  feet  abovo  deck,  and  in  fofgy  weather  rinprs  a  bell  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  A 
second  signal  ship  is  stationed  5^  miles  S.  E.  by  E.  from  ihH  firiit,  at  the  wesieruniost  point  of  a  Ksnd 
hank  dividing  the  fair  way  of  the  river.  She  is  ri>rgpd  like  a  galliot,  to  distioguiith  her  by  day  from 
the  first  signal  ship;  and  during  night  she  exhibits  ttro  lights,  one  lb  feet  above  the  other.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  outer  red  buoy  to  Cuxhaven  is  about  16  miles ;  thence,  to  Glilck$tadi  the  course  is  east, 
88  miles  ;  from  the  latter  to  Stade  the  course  is  south-easterly,  9  miles  ;  and  then  easterly  to  Ham- 
burgh, 18  miles.  The  channel  throughout  is  marked  with  black  and  while  buoys,  which  arc  nunrbered 
and  specified  in  the  charts.  The  black  ones  are  to  the  left,  in  passing  up  the  river,  on  tbe  starboard 
or  right-hand  side,  and  the  whiiu  on  the  larboard  side. 

Every  vessel  coming  fVum  sea  into  the  Elbe,  and  drawing  4  feet  water,  is  directed  to  take  a  pilot  oa 
board,  and  must  pay  pilotage,  though  she  do  not  take  one.  However  wf  II  the  signals,  lights,  beacons, 
and  buoys,  may  be  arranged,  an  experienced  pilot  is  very  necessary,  in  case  of  a  fog  in  the  night,  or 
of  a  storm.  To  take  in  a  pilot,  a  vessel  nuist  hoave  to  by  the  pilot  galliot,  which  lies,  in  good  weather, 
near  the  red  buoy,  and  in  bad  weather,  N.  N.  E.  from  Neuwerk,  and  is  known  by  having  at  the  flag- 
stalTan  admiral's  flag,  and  a  long  streamer  flying  at  the  lop.  If  the  pilot  boat  have  no  pilot  on  brvard, 
or  if  the  weather  be  so  bad  that  the  pilot  cannot  leave  her,  she  lowers  her  flag,  and  then  the  vessel 
coming  in  must  sail,  with  the  signal  fur  a  pilot  hoisted,  to  Cuxhaven,  and  heave  to  there,  where  she 
is  certain  of  getting  one. 

There  are  no  docks  or  quays  at  Hamburgh ;  and  it  is  singular,  considering  the  great  trade  of  tbe 
port,  that  none  have  been  constructed.  Vessels  numr  in  the  river  outside  of  piles  driven  into  the 
ground  a  short  distance  from  shore;  and  in  this  situation  they  are  not  exposed  to  any  danger  unless 
the  piles  give  way,  which  rarely  happens.  There  is  a  sort  of  inner  harbour,  formed  by  an  arm  of  the 
Elbe  which  runs  mto  the  city,  where  small  crat\  lie  and  dirchnrge  their  cargoes.  Larger  vessels  load 
and  unload  from  their  moormgs,  hy  means  of  lighters.  These  carry  the  goods  from  and  to  the  ware- 
houses which  front  the  various  small  arms  and  channels  of  the  river,  and  the  canals  carried  from  it 
into  difiTerent  parts  of  the  city.    The  charges  on  account  of  lighterage  are  extremely  moderate. 


Port  Chargei.— The  clwrget  of  a  public  sxture  payable  bj  Tnaclt 
•nteriDi;  tbe  port  of  Hamburgh,  unlraiJii^j:  and  Icadipf,  are  pilota;e 
aad  lailxn.  Tbe  aenmte  iteiiia  of  which  a/e  f  ivcn  in  tbe  follow* 
iugTable. 

POctage  and  Lattagr.— The  Ifambunrh  pilot*,  rmerallr  apeak- 
Idc,  take  ehar^  of  vesbeli  only  fmui  tbe  Kca  Bwiyw  Frfulttrgh  or 
ClwJuiiuit,  the  pilotaze  for  which  ia  regulated  by  law  of  tbe  ISth 
U  February ,  I'aO,  aa  Ibllowa :— 


colliers         •       .       .       . 
All  ve«scl«,  amacka,  and  karrn 

drawing   mote   than   4   ietH 

water,  aod  in  ballait    - 
Veawli  lAdeo  with  talt  or  com, 

wherearjever  they  may  come 

VcHelt  which,  iwaMea  nl',  corn, 
or  bUItfft,  have  no«  (bird  of 
tbe  cargo  comistiiig  of  piece 

r»oJ» 

Ve«ela  bdeo  with  herrings     • 
Ail  vcsMii  laJcn  wiUi  wine,  oil, 
tinf^r,  ttain  oil,  iron,  leid, 
pack»«ea,  or   bqa,   anJ   all 
Tes«li  cnmin.i[  from  foreign 
parts,  whether  tadeo  or  not  • 
All  soiacka  r>>aff  between  Hol- 
UiKt,    Frieilaul.   anl    Ham- 
burgh  with  piece  gooJa 

For  aaieh  Fool  Hamburgh 

Measure  which  a  Veasel 

draws.* 

ill  1-1 

Maika  Currency. 

English 
Money. 

a.  4.     t.d. 
2    4     S    6 

1 
8    4     3    6 

4    8     7    0 
2    4      3    6 

4    8     7    0 

1 

4    S     7    0 

1  0 

2  0 
8   0 

4    0 
8    0 

4    0 
4    0 

3    0 

3  0 

4  S 

6    0 
3    0 

6    0 

6    0 

Half  Ptlctoft  onbf.S'.  B.  In  caae  thr  Hamburgh  pilots  enter  a 
Vtenel  only  within  the  first  buoj-  beyond  ibe  R>j«'>hackc«,  S'ran^fly. 
01  Cuahareu,  half  theabova  meuloof^l  piljtacs  is  pitd.  Al«>  b^f 
pilntaae  must  be  paid  at  all  e?enls,  whether  the  vessel  lias  takes  a 
pilot  from  the  pilot  galliot  or  not. 

*  Siitcen  feet  English  are  equal  to  17  feet  Hamburg. 


PiU^aff  fttmed.—TY.e  above  piln'a?*  is  earced  if  Tneeb  art 
bmuxbt  as  far  a»  F<aflv<fh  or  Oiuri»:adt,  and  when  from  s*r«s»  of 
wind  or  weather,  whi<.h  m-IJoui  bappeus,  the  Hamburgh  i>ilots  take 
vessels  to  tVattnUrgh  or  A'tumuhUn,  tliey  are  to  pay,  wiUtoiit  4» 

tioctMM— 

Marrt  eurrentf.  d.  itg. 

To  Witteobergh       •       .       -    1    0  14    0 

—  Neumuhlen  ...18  81    0 

PUotagtallth*  May.— For  pikiia««  'he  whole  way  frr-m  Cbx- 

haren  to  Hainbur^h,  there  is  no  t  ble  of  rare*,  for,  geaeraUy  spcak- 

inc.  the  Haniburvh  pilots  do  r^t  T*ke  reiaeb  up  beyoort  Bench. 

Frtjrn  Botarh  to  UnmbHrgh. — Veiaek  arv  cerenily  piloted  tram 
Roe«ch  to  Hamburgh  by  Daiusb  or  Hanoseriaa  p<iota|  to  wtnn  il  b 
customary  to  pay  3  marcs. 

Harbour-masUt''i  ChargtM.—Hj  a  Castnm<bouM>  order  of  tbe  IKh 
of  December,  ISI6,  ths  liaiuburgh  hsuhourmaater  is  sot  eiitii!e4  lb 

Laatagt  and  CuM^Mm-hctue  CAorgn— British  and  otlier  iomgs 
Tcaselt  pay  the  simc  as  Hamburgh  vessels.  For  clearing  in  aad 
clearing  out,  no  srpi'ate  rhargrs  are  made;  siaiiing  tbe  pnrt  ia 
maaitlerHl  as  ana  voyage,  aad  the  charge*  o*  vtaaeU  are  |iaid  as 
follows  :•> 

Fur  Teasels  airived  with  caifocs  from  the  u&denncBtMMd  pbecst 
vifci— 


Plaera. 

For  everr 
Comn>er- 
cial  Ij»L 

Steriii«. 

The  East  lo.1i«<i 

,  Wfsi  Ii«t,«,  Norlh  and  S^^uih  America  - 

iThe  leat  of  the  European  por^s 

, Holl  ifhl,  East  Frit-Uaiid,  the  Waa,  Ejdef, 

ani  JiitltnJ           .        -     .,- 
For  vesstrla  under  80  commercial  lasta* 

with.>ut  di»finc»ion        .... 
V«w;ls  arriviiyc  »ik1  departing  in  l*rhut, 

rf  upwards  r>f  .0  coinmercal  tas's      • 

Marn. 
8    0 
8    8 
8    0 
1    8     , 

0  IS 

0   4 

0    8 

[..$.  d. 
03   6 

03    5 
02    4 
0  1    8 

0  0  10  1-8 

0  0   8  1-8 

00   7 

For  all  rns^K  ladro  with  coals,  wood,  or  tur{^  so  batage  is  paid, 
pn'vidfj  they  do  n<>t  take  return  cai^pnes. 

NtUt  La.itatr.—VtwU  arriving  m  balta<it  and  ilepoirYing  with  s 
cai^r)  pay  hilf  the  above  lasUse.  accord inr  to  (hrir  destinaHne. 

iV.  A. — ExrJusin;  of  the  above  duea.  whidi  are  ail  remarkably 
moderate,  vewls  cominc  to  the  port  of  Hamburch  are  obiiced  » 
my  crrttin  dues  to  Hanover,  nlleJ  Staiie  or  Bmnshaoseo  dtiea. 
Their  are  rsted  accorviinr  to  the  nuntber  of  the  vesAelW  mu%  and 
arr  orr>r  and  above  the  Stale  duties  on  tbs  cargo.— <For  l*K  itemi^ 
seeS/«k) 


•  Il  i5  difficult  to  determine  (he  exact  ratio  rf  a  lari  to  a  too,  bal 
il  may  be  tAkrn  at  about  3  or  2  3>l  tn  1.  But  in  llambureh  all  v«»- 
sols  nre  nie^isored  by  the  hari)our-master ;  and  it  is  upon  lii*  repcwl 
that  the  lastage  ia  calcula  ed. 


Ifarehovsinff  Sysfew— This  has  not  been  introduced  at  Hamburgh ;  nor,  from  the  smallness  of  the 
datiei.  Is  it  necessary,  though  it  would  seem  tbat  tbe  time  during  which  goods  are  allowed  to  be  ia 
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u^nHtu  ini{rht  be  adrantai^eonMy  extended.  The  warehouse  rent  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  may  be  about 
Hd.  sterlins:  p»T  month,  and  of  a  Inn  of  snjrar,  about  9rf. ;  but  ihere  are  no  fixed  rales. 

Ougt 0111 -house  Reff nlations.— On  paaain*  8lade,  the  mnsters  of  vesseli  inust  tend  their  papers,  in- 
cluding ihe  inaiiiffHt,  billb  of  ladinx,  and  cm-keis,  on  shore,  that  the  innount  of  the  Stade  duties  may 
be  calcnlatpd.  On  the  vhsskI's  arrival  at  Hamburgh,  the  broker  reporti*  her  to  the  Custom-house,  and 
gives  his  guarantee  for  payment  of  the  duties ;  he  either  delivers  her  papers,  or  undertakes  to  deliver 
tlifiii  as  soon  as  they  can' he  ^nt  from  Sta<Ie,  and  upon  a  receipt  beinf  produced  for  the  8iade  duties 
by  the  Hanoverian  uutIioriti<;s  at  Hamburgh,  the  vessel  is  allowed  to  unload.  On  clearinp,  a  manifest 
of  the  outward  cargo,  tngt^thcr  with  the  consul's  certificate  of  the  regularity  of  the  ship's  papers, 
Djust  be  produced  at  the  C-usiom-house  by  the  broker,  who  obtains  in  return  a  clearance  certificate, 
authorising  the  vessi'l  to  go  to  sea. 

Credit,  Brokerage,  ^c— Almost  all  goods  are  sold  for  ready  money,  with  an  allowance  of  I  per  cent, 
for  discount.  Sometime?,  but  not  unfrequently,  sales  are  made  at  2  or  3  months'  credit,  and  in  such 
cHsoti  a  higher  price  is  obtained  than  fur  cash.  Sometimes  sugar  is  sold  to  the  sugar  baker  at  thia 
credit. 

Brokers  are  positively  forbVden  to  act  as  merchants  or  factors.  They  are  licensed  by  the  Senate, 
and  must  conform  to  the  established  regulations. 

Pepper  W  mid  per  lb.  in  •rhiti.  tMneo ;  diacounn  1  per  cent. ;  food 
ireiKbl.  1-2  (jcr  mat. ;  Ure,  if  lo  aii«lo  bales  ot  dOO  lb«.,  3  lbs. ;  ia 


Br'Atra^t  !i  paid  wholly  bjr  the  Be'ler,  and  amountt  to— 

"  Five  sixths  per  cent,  on  coUob^  colUu  twist,  cocr«.  cochineal, 
copper,  hi  fes,  indij^  manufictured  {oodi,  nankccm,  »ugar,  anJ  tea*. 

*'Oa«  per  cent  on  aunotto,  cmphire.  cinnamon,  eariainnns*, 
cassia*,  cfoves*,  dru;n  no*  denomiriafedS,  duer  skins,  dye  woods, 
giDf  er*,  ja  ap«.  laace*,  nutme<t*',  pepper,  pimento,  potashes,  Porn- 
*ian  tnrk,  qu<rrcitron  bark,  hrc*.  saltpetre,  sanaparilla*,  stieUftc*, 
tanurin<is*,  toLaccn  in  leivu*  and  tobacco  stenis*  of  the  growth  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  whaJe  oil«,  Tmnelloes*. 

".V.  B.  T'baceo  stems*  of  all  other  orifin,  segan,  ud  other 
nanufactMrcil  tobacco,  pay  2  per  cent. ;  all  other  leaf  and  roll  to- 
bacco*, 1  1-2  per  cent. 

"  Ouc  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  wine,  bnndy,  rum,  and  amck,  if 
■oLl  in  pan>  Is  amounting  tn  3,000  marcs  banco  and  upwards. 

"Two  pi-r  cent,  on  ditto,  fr  sales  of  and  under  3,0(x)  marcs  Itanoo. 

"  In  auction  the  idling  broker  is  entitled  to  I  1-2  per  cent  and  the 
pmrh^iing  broker  to  2  nei  ceiil.,  wi Jtout  repird  to  the  amount" 

All  aiticl.^  nnrkod  (•)  pav  the  brokerage  belbre-mentioncd,  if  the 
fuanfilvsold  amounts  tnGOO  marrs  bunco,  or  bu(her;  for  smaller 
K>!s  uf  less  that!  600  m-ircs  banco,  anl  down  to  ISO  marcs  banco,  Uw 
bmkerajce  is  paid,  with  »hc  addition  of  one  half,  and  under  160 
B»rcs  banco,  Ihr  double  is  allowed.  All  other  merchandis?  pays 
1  1-2  per  cent,  at  lea»t  for  salt-a  not  r xceeding  ISO  mares  banco. 
^  It  is,  however,  lo  be  observed,  that  all  aupneDtationa,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  sold,  are  only  to  l^e  understood  for  sale  br  private 
contract  and  not  for  those  by  auction  5  and  even  not  for  such  private 
vies,  n  here  a  broker  las  niade  tlie  purcluse  of  a  larger  quantity  of 

Sxkts  above  the  said  amount  of  600  marcs  baneo,  and  has  aftmraRU 
ividfd  it  into  smaller  lots. 

CondiUont  o/  &iZr.— /ntsorf*.— Coflbs  h  sold  per  ponnd  in  sctaill. 
banco ;  discount,  I  per  cent ;  gnod  weight  1-2  per  cent  Tare  U  as 
IdIIows  :  viz.  on  casks,  real  weight ;  on  bacs  of  130  lbs.  or  less,  I  Ibe. ; 
above  130  lbs.  and  not  above  IW  lbs.,  3  lb*.;  above  ISO  lbs.  and  not 
•xceiajiiig  200  lbs.,  4  lbs.  On  >I»cha  bales  of  about  300  lbs.,  14  lbs.; 
if  eOO  lbs.,  30  lb*.  On  Rourbon  single  bain,  2  lbs. ;  on  double.,  4  Ibt. 
Cotton  is  sold  per  lb.  in  schiU.  banco ;  diicouai,  1  per  cent. ;  good 
weight,  1  per  cent ;  tare  on  bales.  West  Indian  and  Nor«h  American, 


4  per  cent ;  on  square  bales,  6  per  cent. ;  en  Bombay  and  Surat 
lulca,  B  per  cent ;  on  Bourixto  liain  in-l  Manilla  serons,  6  per  cent; 
on  Canccas  and  Ouiana  small  serons,  10  ner  cent  For  the  regula- 
tion of  the  Stade  duty,  all  pack^tges  should  be  called  bogs,  aodf  not 
bale^,  in  (he  bill  of  lading. 

East  India  piece  goods  are  soM  per  pieee,  in  marcs  banco ;  dis- 
count I  p  r  cent  For  saving  in  the  Stade  dutr,  if  more  than  30 
pieces  are  in  a  bale,  the  number  of  pieces  should  not  be  oientioaBd 
lii  the  bill  of  la.1iiig.  hat  only  the  number  of  bales. 

Flour  is  mid  per  100  lbs.  in  m:irc«  currencv,  uncertain  agio ;  dis- 
count I  \tfr  cent ;  good  weight,  I  per  cent. ;  iaire,  20  lbs.  per  bnrreL 

Fustic  is  sold  per  100  lbs.  in  marcs  currency  ;  agio,  20  per  cent ; 
discount,  I  per  cent ;  goo.t  weight,  1  per  cent ;  and  frequently  an 
allowance  in  wei^t  is  made,  if  Ihe  wood  is  not  very  aolid. 

]ndi<n  n  sold  per  lb.  in  schiil.  banco ;  diaeoant,  I  per  cent ;  mod 
weight,  1-2  per  cent. ;  tare,  if  in  serons  upwards  of  120  Iba.,  22  lbs.; 
In  \-2  serotN  lets  than  120  lbs.,  20  lbs.  ;  in  chests,  reni  tarew 

Logwood  is  sold  like  fiistie.— A'.  B.  To  avoid  a  high  Stade  duty, 
the  ncR  wnifhl  of  all  dye  woods  abould  be  stat«l  in  the  bUb  of 
lading. 

The  usual  char^re  for  commission  is,  on  sales  S  per  cent,  and  I  per  cent,  for  del  eredert^  if  such 
guarantee  be  required  ;  on  purchases,  S  per  cent.  Under  particular  agreements,  the  rates  sometiudei 
vary  considerably  from  the  above. 

Bankings  Insurarue,  if'c.— For  an  account  of  the  Bank  of  Hamburph,  scs^  Banks  (Foreign).  All 
sorts  of  insurances  are  effected  at  Hamburgh.  A  municipal  regulation  compels  the  insurance  of  all 
bouses  within  the  citv,  the  rate  varying  according  to  the  number  of  fires,  and  the  amount  of  loss. 
Blarine  Insurance  is  principally  effected  by  joint  stock  companies,  of  which  there  are  several ;  thair 
competition  has  reduced  the  premiums  to  the  lowest  level,  and  the  business  is  not  understood  to  bo 
profitable.  The  high  duties  on  policies  of  insurance  in  this  country  has  led  to  the  insuring  of  a  good 
many  Enerlish  ships  at  Hnmburgh.  Life  insurance  is  not  prosecuted  in  Germnny  to  any  considerable 
e.xient;  but  some  of  the  English  companies  have  agents  here,  who  are  said  not  to  be  very  scru- 
pulous. 


double  bales,  6  lbs. 

t{uercitroo  bark  is  told  per  100  Iba.  in  mares  currency ;  agio,  20 
per  cent ;  discount  2  per  cent ;  good  «vcight,  1  per  C'  nt.  To  do- 
termine  the  tare,  (he  American  tare  is  rednred  to  Hainburxh  weight 

Rice  is  sold  per  100  lbs.  in  marcs  banco ;  discount,  I  per  crnt ; 
good  weight  I  per  cent. ;  tare,  real ;  and  super-tare  for  tierces,  4  lbs.: 
for  1-2  tierces.  2  lbs. 

Rum  is  soM  per  SO  quirts  in  riidoll-  currency,  agio  uncertain. 

Sugsr,  raw  and  clayed,  is  soM  per  lb.  in  bauco  groits,  with  a  re> 
bate  of  9  23d»  per  cent. ;  discount  1  per  cent,  and  sometimes  1  1-2 
per  cent ;  Brazil  or  Havannjib  chest,  jtood  weight,  3  4  per  cent ; 
rt.'al  Ure ;  supcr-tare,  10  lis.  for  Brazil,  and  S  lln.  finr  Havannah 
sugar,  per  chest  Muscivadcs  iu  ca«ks,  good  wH^ht,  I  per  cent; 
tire,  if  the  oaks  weifh  upwards  of  l,0CiO  lbs.,  tit  per  cent ;  if  Ima, 
20  per  cent  C  layed  suprs,  good  weight,  t  per  cent. ;  tare,  16  per 
cent  East  India  sugars,  in  bags,  good  weight,  3-4  per  eent)  tare 
for  white,  4  to  5  lbs. ;  for  brown.  6  to  7  lbs. 

Tea,  |>er  lb.  in  srhill.  currency,  agin  uncertain  ;  discount,  I  per 
cent;  gri'>d  weight,  1-2  per  cmt.  T^ro  of  bobca.  in  chests  of 
400  lbs.,  70  lbs. :  of  150  to  l»>  lbs.,  43  lbs  All  black  lea,  29  Iba., 
tare  ;  green,  24  lbs.  For  Ihe  rculaiion  of  tite  Stade  .tuty,  ttM  net! 
weight  should  likewise  l>e  menlioDol  in  the  bill  of  luliog. 

Tobacco.— Lnf  tobacco  ii  sold  |ier  lb.  iu  whill.  banco,  agio  tmoef 
tain;  discount  I  I  2  per  cent;  go^id  weight,  1  percent  ;  tare  per 
cask,  80  Iba.  Bnzil  lnf  in  sen>ns;  tare  ■*>  per  cent  In  mils; 
eauister,  in  tuskets  of  about  100  Itnt. ;  good  weight,  I  lb.  per  L>asket ; 
tare,  14  Ibe.  if  the  huket  is  packed  up  in  lioea.  and  12  lbs.  if  with* 
out  linen.  Porto  Rico  rulls.  good  weiglil,  f  per  cent :  no  tare,  as 
the  rolls  are  weighed  by  thcniMlves  Braxil  mils,  in  senns  of  400 
lo  600  lbs  ,  are  sold  per  lb.,  in  aehillinn  banco  ;  good  weight,  34 
per  cent. ;  tare,  S  lbs.  per  seron.  Tot«cco  sti-ma  per  100  lbs.,  ia 
marcs  currency,  agio  uaceriain;  discovnt,  I  1-2  per  cmt.;  good 
weight,  I  per 'cent;  tare,  if  In  ca*ks,  reil  weight;  if  packed  up 
with  cords,  2  to  4  per  cent,  according  tn  the  thickness  or  the  rope. 
As  there  is  a  great  diflicrence  in  tlie  htade  duty  fur  the  different  sorts 
of  tobacco,  it  u  neocasvv  that  on  shippinc  leaf  tobacco,  there 
shoul  I  be  inserted  in  th.:  bill  of  lading.  Leaf  Tbbacct^  omitting  the 
weight.  With  tobacc;>  in  roll*,  only  the  number  of  jnckajctni  coo- 
hiining  roll  tol/accn,  and  the  nett  weight,  without  mentiouiiig  tha 
number  of  mils,  should  nppear  in  the  bill  of  lading. 

Glass  (window)  is  sold  per  chest,  in  marcs  currency,  agio  uncer* 
tain ;  other  g|t«  ware  per  piece,  dozen,  or  huwlred,  in  sclulliap  or 
marcs  currency,  with  uncertain  agio ;  discount,  I  per  cent. 

Hares'  wool  is  sold  per  2  lbs.,  iu  marca  currency,  agio  uncertain ; 
discount,  1  per  cent 

Hare  skins  (German,  grey)  are  sold  per  100  pieces,  in  riadolL 
tauioo.  Russian,  grey,  per  l(M  pieces,  in  rixdoll.  banco.  White,  la 
marcs  currency,  agio  uncertain  (  d  soount,  1  per  cent 

Iron  is  sold  per  100  lbs.,  in  schiil.  currency,  agio  uncertain;  dis- 
count, I  per  cent 

Copper  is  sold  per  tOO  lbs.  in  schiil.  banco ;  diseoont,  I  per  cent 

The  exchange  business  done  at  Hamburgh  is  very  great ;  for  b^ 
sides  the  bu«iaess  of  the  pUce,  mmt  of  the  merchants  in  the  inland 
towns  have  their  bills  negotiated  thare. 


AtnArv;>(cy.— Considering  the  vast  number  of  ascrcbants  and 
trades'  people  xt  Hamburgh,  bankruptcy  docs  not  seem  to  l)e  of  fre- 
quent occorrrncc.  During  Ihe  3  years  ending  with  1821,  the  num- 
ber of  deOared  boxikrupts  and  Ibe  amount  of  their  debu  were  ta 
nnder :— 


1329. 

1^3a 

1f)31.             1 

Number 

ofRank- 

nipta. 

Amount  of 
Debu. 

.Nuo-ber 
of  B^Dk- 

rupts. 

Amoi-nt  of 
Debts. 

of  Bank- 
rupts 

Amount  of 
Debts. 

09 

109,943 

93 

L. 

iiH,r»i 

117 

tnfiis 

But  this  account  does  not  include  the  failures  settled  by  private 
comomniiv.  and  <>f  which  no  putlic  notice  is  taken.  The  increase 
ia  IS3I  is  owing,  in  a  grau  meisure,  to  the  failura,  for  111,0001.,  of 


a  companT  which  bad  lent  their  moner  impmvidendy  on  housev, 
fcc  Much  of  the  business  transacted  at  Hamburgh  bein«  on  oom- 
miAioo  and  for  acouni  of  hous^  abrnvi,  the  fai'urr  of  foreign  mer- 
chants is  a  prM-alenl  source  of  bankruptcy.  Another  smirce  of 
bankrupted'  is  losses  on  goods  imported  or  exported  ou  speculation, 
an>l  occasionally  lossti  in  Uie  f^nds,  in  which  a  good  de»1  of  gambling 
gr>es  on  here.  Expensive  living  is  no-  nearv  so  prevalent  I,  sourca 
of  bankniplrv  ben;  as  in  London  and  other placrs. 

The  law  of  Hamlnirgh  nukes  3  cht^cs  of  bankrupts :— the  unfor> 
Innate,  (he  careless,  and  the  fraudulent  Tlie  first  clasi>  cot.sts!s  nf 
tltoae  whose  bouks  show  tint  misfortune  alone  has  occtsioned  tVa 
bankruptcy:  that  the  party  has  all  along  lived  within  his  prot»hIo 
income,  am!  can  account  to  his  awiguees  coniple'ely  f^r  all  his 
Umf*.  Whoever  is  adjudred  by  the  court  to  belong  to  this  class 
(which  oontaius  tral  fetv  In  number),  is  considered  entirely  freo 
from  his  debts,  and  is  not  subject  to  be  called  upon  hereafter.  The 
second  and  most  numerous  civs,  contains  those  termed  'Tarelttn" 
Ini.kruprs.  Ihese  are  pe-rsans  who  faava  entered  intospemlalioni 
escaading  tbair  means,  who  have  gona  oa  iar  a  coMidaiaUa  \m§ 
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■f(n>fheTfnnBlitidralltmlnarrnr,  whobivtriv«4l»7oallMr  laMMBrica.  Kvcn  5  mm  (he  dMi  wj  fee  wpnirf.  AMtm\km 
icenoM.  tu*>-  BfH  k-pt  liwir  br».ks  in  ^ndorJer.anl  •ofor'h.  Tter  t  bankrvpto  u*  AmahM  fma  InHhiy  «ce»  of  boTT.  Tae  thirt 
are  I)  bt-  'nU  c  iifiood  la  prism  £)r  a  periodof  3or  6  moatba;  aal,  ,  ciaa  caataivi  the  •'fnadileoT'laiikruptt,  w^uv  InM«  t»  l«  .jb- 


prot  I  V  I  [her  h»»e  not  pi  1 1  a  .liviieni  nf  40  p«'  ftnt.  may  be  •  prianofld  xoorllat  to  Lhe  cxrnt  of  'hfir  tnait,  for  ■  r»  -e :  pe'ijd 
— '     '        n  for  I  tTmen*  of  their  <1  b<  aTer  h  mn  fr*ii  theiT  dia-     or  rrea  far  life,  bandca  beia»  re>lgfed  iaeamWc  ef  f-    -^x  a^ 
.     ..^  a  cU  rr,  be  mile  bv  ur  creiitor  afier  thta  lapw  of  time,  ■  ofice  whatever.    Sbrmld  a  ■nakrap*  abwiwi.  he  ■  niiti.  mpnt  bjr 
krip'  ..  o«  '.^^  n  pav  whXtrTer  floni  he  a  able  f  »r  the  ba^  .  public  ardreitheflai  In  ap,«a.-  bv  a  certaia  iay,  La  Jc^aUi  fl#  wh;:^ 


-     or  rrea  far  life,  bendca  beia?  re>lefed  iaeamWe  ef  f-    -^x  aa 
cy  trrr. '  If  a  cU  m  be  mile  bv  2iiT  creiitor  afier  thta  lapw  of  tiae,  ■  ofice  whatever.    SbnnU  a  'nakrap4  abwiwi.  he  ■  rallel  «ptw  b 
th '  ••«  krip'  ..  o«  '.^^  n  pav  whXtrrer  tarn  he  ii  able  f  »r  the  ba^  .  public  ardreitheflai  In  ap,«a.-  bv  a  certaia  iay,  is  Jc^aUi  «#  wb^s 
Mt'  ^  ri  »  c-v^ib/n.  H«  laoft  «wear  •ha-  he  canno'  pif  laj  (hinc.ar  .  be  is  adjoind  a  fnaioleat  b  cJkrapt,  a&i  ha  case  »  poaled  ap  am  « 
c  -  I'ote  a  nrtaiii  sbm,  wi>hoiU  depritia;  biinaelf  and  his  ttmiij of  <  black  board  oa  the  ExchaafD. 

Citizentihip.—  FnrcAgnern  cannot  eeuiblish  tbenuelvM  as  merchants,  or  cirry  on  any  biistn«>f  ra 
their  own  names,  at  Hamburgh,  without  becoming  burghers  ;  and  to  be  manufactiirers,  they  most 
alfM  <>;iter  the  euild  or  corporation  peculiar  to  the  trade  they  me^n  lo  follow.  But  to  become  a 
burgher  one  has  only  to  comply  with  certain  forms  and  pay  certain  fees,  which  do  not.  in  all,  exceed 
lo;.^  He  then  becomes,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  Haoiburgh  sabjeci;  and  enjoys  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  native.  , 

General  Remarks, — The  trade  of  Hamburgh  is,  in  a  great  ixMBsure,  paaRive;  that  ta,  it 
de fiends  more  on  the  varying  wants  and  policy  of  othera  than  on  its  own.  There  is  nothing 
of  such  vital  importance  as  the  free  navigation  of  the  £lbe  to  the  prnsperity  of  Haoaburgh, 
and,  indeed,  of  all  the  countries  through  which  it  flows.  This,  too,  is  a  mailer  of  paramount 
consequence  as  respects  our  interests;  for  the  Elbe  is  the  grand  inlet  by  which  British 
manufactures  find  their  way  into  some  of  the  richest  and  most  exten^ve  European  countries. 
The  principle  that  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe,  the  Rhine,  the  Weser,  &c.  shookl  be  quite 
free  a!ong  their  whule  cour^,  was  distinctly  laid  down  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815. 
But  no  general  tariff  of  duties  being  then  established,  this  declaration  has  hitherto  had  no 
practical  eflect  Prussia,  who  is  endeavouring  to  bolster  up  a  system  o(  home  manu&ctnres, 
ha.4  laid  heavy  transit  duties  on  articles  passing  by  the  Elbe,  and  has  prevailed  on  Anhah, 
and  some  Of  the  smaller  states,  to  fdllow  her  example.  These  duties  amount,  on  some  of 
the  coarser  sorts  o(  British  woollen  goods,  to  no  less  than  60  per  cent  ad  valorem^  and  are, 
even  when  lightest,  a  great  obstacle  to  trade.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  a  just  sense  of  their  own 
real  interests  may,  at  no  distant  period,  open  the  eyes  o(  the  German  governments  to  the 
impolicy  of  such  proceedings.  It  is  in  an  especial  manner  for  the  interest  of  Saxony, 
Au.stria..  and  England,  that  these  duties  should  be  abolished ;  and  their  influence  in  the 
diet,  if  properly  exerted,  might  countervail  that  of  Pmssia.  So  long,  however,  as  the  Stade 
duties  are  kept  up,  it  would  be  folly  to  imagine  that  much  attention  should  be  paid  to  our 
remonstrances  Against  the  Prussian  duties.  If  we  cannot  prevail  on  Hanover  to  emancipate 
our  commerce  from  oppressive  restrictions  and  burdens,  we  need  hardly  expect  to  succeed 
with  any  other  power.  Were  the  Stade  duties  and  thoee  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  Elbe 
wholly  abolished,  we  have  little  doubt  that  in  a  dozen  years,  the  trade  of  Hamburgh  would 
be  nearly  doubled  ;  an  increase,  which,  however  advantageous  to  her,  would  be  far  more 
advantageous  to  the  extensive  cauntries  of  which  she  is  the  grand  emporium. 

In  compiling  this  article  wo  h.ive  made  use  of  OiUy's  EnrofMn  Cosncrrcs,  pp.  413—439;  Rjr4MMsz*i 
European  Commerce^  pp.  30i— 3*^;  the  DicdoHnaire  d*  Commtrce  (Kncff.  Mitkod'tqve\  tome  i  pp.  41 — Si\ 
and  of  the  Circulars  of  Berenberf^  Oosnler  and  Co.^  JSnderaon^  Hoker^  aa<(jCff.,  and  other  eminent  mer- 
chants. We  have  also  be^n  much  indebted  to  JIfr.  Consul  Canning^**  Answers  to  the  Circular  Queries. 
Tbal  lunctionary  has  replied  to  the  various  questions  submitted  to  him  in  a  way  thnt  does  equal  credit 
to  his  indu^iiry  and  inlellieence.  From  the  circumstance  of  no  official  returns  being  published  or  ob- 
tainable at  Himbnrgh,  the  returns  of  Imports  given  above  mast  not  be  regarded  as  quite  accurate, 
tboui^h  the  errors  they  involve  cannot  be  material.  They  are  principally  taken  from  BwrsMburgoMd 
Co.*s  Circular. 

[The  commercial  intercourse  of  the  United  States  with  Hamburgh  is  not  at  all  equal 
to  that  which  they  carry  on  with  Bremen,  notwithstanding  the  lar;i:er  population  of  the 
former  city,  and  its  advantages  of  situation  on  the  Elbe,  which  is  navigable  from  the  sea  ap 
to  it  by  merchant  vessels  of  almost  any  burden. 

Hamburgh  participates  very  little  in  the  transportation  of  emigrants  from  Germany  to  this 
country.  It  receives  from  us  only  about  3000  hogsheads  of  tobacco  yearly.  A  good  deal 
of  quercitron  bark,  of  no  great  value  however,  is  annually  shipped  to  It  from  Philadelphia, 
either  directly  or  by  way  of  New  York. 

The  East  India  merchants  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  send  eveiy  year  some  of  their  ships 
laden  with  teis  and  other  goods,  from  Canton  directly  to  Hamburgh,  or  to  Cowes  and  a 
market,  whence  they  proceed  to  Hamburgh,  if  advices  from  that  port  be  favourable. 

Considerable  quantities  of  Silesia  linens,  for  which  Hamburgh  is  the  chief  entrepot  in 
Germany,  were  some  years  s'^o  exported  to  the  United  States,  and  then  nearly  all  re-exported 
to  South  America  and  the  Wefet  Indies.  This  trade  is  now  conducted  without  the  inter- 
vention of  this  country.  The  cargoes  we  now  receive  from  the  port  of  Hamburgh  consist, 
like  those  from  Bremen,  of  a  variety  of  German  manufactures  imported  from  the  interior, 
together  with  some  hafr-cloth  made  in  the  place  itself,  and  used  by  our  cabinet-makers.  It 
is  cheaper  than  the  corresponding  English  article,  and  is  of  a  tolerably  good  quality.—^ 
Am,  Ed,] 

HANSE  \TIC  LEAGUE,  an  association  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  north  of  Gei^ 
many,  Prussia.  &c.,  for  the  better  carrying  on  of  commerce,  and  for  their  mutual  safety 
and  defence.  This  confederacy,  so  celebrated  in  the  early  history  of  modem  Europe,  cock 
tributcd  in  no  ordinary  degree  t^>  introduce  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  good  government 
into  the  North.    The  extension  and  protection  of  commerce  was,  however,  its  main  object 
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vnd  henee,  a  shart  account  of  it  may  not  be  deemed  misplaced  in  a  woik  of  this  descrip- 
tion. 

Origin  and  Progress  r*f  the,  Himseafie  League,  —  Hamburgh,  founded  by  Charlemaiipfie 
in  the  ninth,  and  Lubeck,  founJid  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  were  the  earllbst 
members  of  the  League.  The  distance  between  them  not  being  very  considerable,  and  being 
alike  interested  in  the  repression  of  those  disorders  to  which  most  parts  of  Europe,  and 
particularly  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  were  a  prey  in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  they  early  formed  an  intimnte  political  union,  partly  in  the  view  of  maintaining  a 
safe  intercourse  by  land  with  each  other,  and  partly  for  the  protection  of  navigation  from 
the  attacks  of  the  pin^,  wfUi  which  every  sea  was  at  that  time  infested.  There  Is  no 
▼ery  distinct  evidence  \sJja  the  period  when  this  alliance  was  consummated  ;  some  ascribe 
its  origin  to  the  year  1  IQ^otbers  to  the  year  1200,  and  others  to  the  year  1241 .  But  the  most 
probable  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  it  would  grow  up  by  slow  degrees,  and  be  perfected 
according  as  the  advantage  derivable  from  it  became  more  obvious.  Such  was  the  origin  of 
the  Hanseatic  League,  so  called  from  the  old  Teutonic  word  hanacty  signifying  an  association 
or  confederacy. 

Adam  of  Bremen,  who  flourislied  in  the  eleventh  century,  is  the  earliest  writer  who  has 
given  any  information  with  reepect  to  the  commerce  of  the  countries  lying  round  the  Baltic. 
And  from  the  errors  into  which  he  has  fallen  in  describing  the  northern  and  eastern  shores 
of  that  sea,  it  is  evident  they  had  been  veiy  little  frequented  and  not  at  all  known  in  his 
time.  But  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfVh  century,  the  progress  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation in  the  north  was  exceedingly  rapid.  The  countries  which  stretch  along  the  bottom 
of  the  Baltic,  from  Holstein  to  Rusvsia,  and  which  bad  been  occupied  by  barlmrous  tribes  of 
Sclavonic  origin,  were  then  subjugated  by  the  kings  of  Denmark,  the  dukes  of  Saxony,  and 
other  princes.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  being  exterminated,  their  place  was  filled 
by  German  colonists  who  founded  the  towns  of  Stralsund,  Rostock,  Wismer,  &c.  Prussia 
and  Poland  were  afterwards  subjugated  by  the  Christian  princes  and  the  K!iights  of  the 
Teutonic.  Order.  So  that,  in  a  comparatively  short  period,  the  foundations  of  civilitiation 
and  the  arts  were  laid  in  countries  whose  barbarism  had  ever  remained  impervious  to  the 
Roman  power. 

The  cities  that  were  established  along  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  and  even  in  the  interior  of 
the  countries  bordering  upon  it,  eagerly  joined  the  Hahseatic  confederation.  They  were 
indebted  to  the  merchants  of  Lubeck  for  supplies  of  the  commodities  produced  in  more  ci- 
viitsed  countries,  and  they  looked  up  to  them  for  protection  against  the  barbarians  by  whom 
they  were  surrounded.  The  progress  of  the  League  was  in  consequence  singularly  rapid. 
Previously  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  embraced  every  considerable  city  in  all 
those  vast  countries  extending  from  Livonia  to  Holland,  and  was  a  match  for  the  mo^t  power 
fnl  monarchs. 

The  Hanseatic  confederacy  was  at  its  highest  degree  of  power  and  splendour  during  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  It  then  comprised  ft'om  60  to  60  cities,  which  were 
distributed  into  4  classes  or  circles.  Lube6k  was  at  the  head  of  the  first  circle,  and  had 
under  it  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  Rostock,  Wismar,  dec  Cologne  was  at  the  head  of  the  second 
circle,  with  29  towns  under  it  Brunswick  was  at  the  head  of  the  third  circle,  consisting  of 
13  towns.  Dantzicwas  at  the  head  of  the  fourth  circle,  having  under  it  8  towns  m  its 
vicinity,  besides  several  that  were  more  remote.  The  supreme  authority  of  the  League  was 
vested  in  the  deputies  of  the  different  towns  assembled  in  congress.  In  it  they  discussed  all 
their  measures ;  decided  upon  the  sum  that  each  city  should  contribute  to  the  common  fund; 
and  upon  the  Questions  that  arose  between  the  confederacy  and  other  powers,  as  well  as 
those  that  frequently  arose  between  the  difierent  members  of  the  confederacy.  The  place  for 
the  meeting  of  congress  was  not  fixed,  but  it  was  m3st  frequently  held  at  Lubeck,  which 
was  considered  as  the  capital  of  the  f  ^ague,  and  there  its  archives  were  kept  Some- 
times, however,  congresses  were  held  at  Hamburgh,  Cologne,  and  other  towns.  They  met  once 
every  3  years,  or  oftener  if  occasion  required.  The  letters  of  convocation  specilicd  the 
principal  subjects  which  would  most  probably  be  brought  under  discussion.  Any  one 
might  be  chosen  for  a  deputy ;  and  the  congress  consisted  not  «f  merchants  onlyl  but  also  of 
clergymen,  lawyers,  artists,  &c.  When  the  deliberations  were  concluded,  th(?  decrees  were 
formally  communicated  to  the  magistrates  of  tlie  cities  at  the  head  oPeaeh  circle,  by  whom 
they  were  subsequently  communicated  to  those  below  them ;  and  the  most  vigorous  mea- 
sures were  adopted  for  carrying  them  into  effect  One  of  the  burgomasters  of  Lubeck 
presided  at  the  meetings  of  congress;  and  during  the  recess  the  magistrates  of  that  city  had 
the  sole,  or  at  all  events  the  principal,  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  League. 

Besides  the  towns  already  mentioned,  there  were  others  that  were  denominated  confed- 
erated cities,  or  allies.  The  latter  neither  contributed  to  the  common  fund  of  the  Leagu^ 
nor  sent  deputies  to  Congress ;  even  the  members  were  not  all  on  the  same  footing  in  respect 
to  privileges :  and  the  internal  commotions  by  which  it  was  frequently  agitated,  partly  origi- 
nating in  this  cause,  and  partly  in  the  discordant  interests  and  conflictin;]^  pretensions  of  the 
diifercnt  cities,  materially  impaired  the  power  of  the  confederacy.    Bat  in  despite  of  these 
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disadTantages,  the  Leagae  succeeded  for  a  leng^ned  period,  not  only  in  controlfinf;  hs  own 
refractory  members,  bat  in  making  itself  respected  and  dreaded  by  others.  It  produced  able 
generals  and  admirals,  skilful  potitictans,  and  some  of  the  meet  enterprising,  suooeasful,  and 
wealthy  merchants  of  modem  times. 

As  the  power  of  the  confederated  cities  was  increased  and  consolidated,  they  became  more 
ambitious.  Instead  of  limiting  their  efforts  to  the  mere  advancement  of  commerce  and  their 
own  protection,  they  endeavoured  to  acquire  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  North,  and  to 
exercise  the  same  sort  of  dominion  over  the  Baltic  that  the  Venetians  exercised  over  the 
Adriatic  For  this  purpose  they  succeeded  in  obtaining,  partly  in  letom  for  loans  of  money, 
and  partly  by  force,  various  privileges  and  immunities  form  tne  northern  sovereigns,  whidi 
secured  to  them  almost  the  whole  foreign  commerce  of  Scan^^ia,  Denmark,  Prussia, 
Poland,  Russia,  &c.  They  exclusively  carried  on  the  herring  fl^ery  of  the  Sound,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  endeavoured  to  obstruct  and  hinder  the  navigation  of  foreign  vessels  in 
the  Baltic  It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  immunities  they  enjoyed  were  mostly 
indispensable  to  the  security  of  their  commerce,  in  consequence  of  the  barbarism  that  thea 
prevailed ;  and  notwithstanding  their  attempts  at  monopoly,  there  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  m 
doubt  that  the  progress  of  civilisation  in  the  North  was  prodigiously  accelerated  by  the  influ- 
ence and  ascendancy  of  the  Hanseatic  cities.  They  repressed  piracy  by  sea  and  robbeiy  liy 
land,  which  roust  have  broken  out  again  had  their  power  been  overthrown  before  civilisation 
was  fully  established ;  they  accustomed  the  inhabitants  to  the  principles,  and  set  before  them 
the  example,  of  good  governtnent  and  subordination;  they  introduced  amongst  them  conve- 
niences and  enjoyments  unknown  by  their  ancestors,  or  despised  by  them,  and  inspired  them 
with  a  taste  for  literature  and  science;  they  did  for  the  people  round  the  Baltic,  what  the 
Phcsnicians  had  done  in  remoter  ages  for  those  round  the  Mediterranean,  and  deserve,  equally 
with  them,  to  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  amongst  the  benefactors  of  mankiud. 

**  In  order,*'  as  has  been  justly  observed,  "  to  accomplish  their  purpose  of  rendering  the 
Baltic  a  large  field  for  the  prosecution  of  commercial  and  industrious  pursuits,  it  was  necee- 
sary  to  instruct  men,  still  barbarous,  in  the  rudiments  of  industry,  and  to  familiarise  them  in 
the  principles  of  civilisation.  These  great  principles  were  laid  by  the  confederation,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Baltic  and  the  neighbouring  seas  had,  by  its  means, 
become  frequented  routes  of  communication  between  the  North  and  the  South.  The  people 
of  the  former  were  enabled  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  latter  in  knowledge  and  indusby, 
l*he  forests  of  Sweden,  Poland,  See,  gave  place  to  corn,  hemp,  and  flax ;  the  mines  were 
wrought,  and  in  return  the  produce  and  manu&ctures  of  the  South  were  imported.  Towns 
and  villages  were  erected  in  Scandinavia,  where  huts  only  were  before  seen:  the  skins  of  the 
Dear  and  the  wolf  were  exchanged  for  woollens,  linens,  and  silks:  learning  was  introduced; 
and  printing  was  hardly  invented  before  it  was  practised  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  ^cc" — (Cat- 
ieatif  Tableau  de  la  Mer  Baltique^  tom.  ii.  p.  175.) 

The  kings  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  were  frequently  engaged  in  hostilities  widi 
the  Hanse  towns.  They  regarded,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  not  without  pretty  good  reason, 
the  privileges  acquired  by  the  League,  in  their  kingdoms,  as  so  many  usurpations.  But 
their  efforts  to  abolish  these  privileges  served,  for  more  than  2  centuries,  only  to  augment 
and  extend  them. 

'*  On  the  part  of  the  League  there  was  union,  subordination,  and  money ;  whereas  the  hal^ 
■avi^e  Scandinavian  monarchies  were  full  of  divisions,  fiictions,  and  troubles;  revolution  was 
immediately  followed  by  revolution,  and  feudal  anarchy  was  at  its  height  There  was  another 
circumstance,  not  less  important,  in  favour  of  the  Hanseatic  cities.  The  popular  governments 
established  amongst  them  possessed  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  inhabitants,  and  were 
able  to  direct  the  public  energies  for  the  good  of  the  state.  The  astonishing  prosperity  of  the 
confederated  cities  was  not  wholly  the  effect  of  commerce.  To  the  undisciplined  armies  of 
the  princes  of  the  North — armies  composed  of  vassal  without  attachment  to  their  lords — the 
cities  opposed,  besides  the  inferior  nobles,  whose  services  they  liberally  rewarded,  citixeos 
accustomed  to  danger,  and  resolved  to  defend  their  liberties  and  proper^.  Their  military 
operations  were  combined  and  directed  by  a  council  composed  of  men  oi  tried  talents  and 
experience^  devoted  to  their  country,  responsible  to  their  fellow  citizens,  and  enjoying  their 
confidence,  ilt  was  chiefly,  however,  on  their  marine  forces  that  the  cities  depcndnl.  They 
employed  their  shipAndifferently  in  war  or  commerce,  so  that  their  naval  armaments  wen 
fitted  out  at  comparatively  small  expense.  Exclusive,  too,  of  tbese  favourable  circumstances, 
the  fortifications  of  the  principal  cities  were  looked  upon  as  impregnable ;  and  as  their  com- 
merce supplied  them  abundantly  with  all  sorts  of  provisions,  it  need  not  excite  our  astonish- 
ment that  Lubeck  alone  was  able  to  carry  on  wars  with  the  surrounding  monarchs,  and  to 
terminate  them  with  honour  and  advantage ;  and  still  less  that  the  League  should  long  have 
enjoyed  a  decided  preponderance  in  the  North." — {VAri  de  virtfier  lea  DattMy  3"»  partie, 
torn.  viii.  p.  204.) 

The  extirpation  of  piracy  was  one  of  the  objects  which  had  originally  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  League,  and  which  it  never  ceased  to  prosecute.  Owing,  however,  to  the  barbarism 
then  so  universally  prevalent,  and  the  countenanoe  openly  given  by  many  princes  and  nohlas 
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to  those  engaged  in  tbis  infamous  profession,  it  was  not  possible  wholly  to  root  it  oat.  Bttt 
the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  League  to  abate  the  nuisance,  though  not  entirely  succesflfuK  starved 
to  render  the  navigation  of  the  Nortfi  Sea  and  the  Baltic  comparatively  secure,  and  were  of 
signal  advantage  to  commerce.  Nor  was  this  the  only  mode  in  which  the  power  of  tho 
confederacy  was  directly  employed  to  promote  the  common  interests  of  maniand.  Their 
exertions  to  protect  shipwrecked  mariners  from  the  atrocities  to  which  they  had  been  subject, 
and  to  priK*urc  the  restitution  of  shipwrecked  property  to  its  legitimate  owners,*  though,  most 
probably,  like  ihcir  exertions  to  repress  piracy,  a  consequence  of  selfish  considerations,  were 
in  no  ordinary  degpree  meritorious;  an^ contributed  not  leas  to  the  advancement  of  civilisation 
than  to  the  security  of  navigation. 

Facfories  belonging  to  fke  League. — Tn  order  to  facilitate  and  extend  their  commercial 
transactions,  the  League  established  various  factories  in  foreign  countries;  the  principal  of 
which  were  at  Novogorod  in  Russia,  London,  Bruges  in  the  Netherlands,  and  Bergen  in 
Norway. 

Novogorod,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Volkof  with  the  Imler  Lake,  was,  for  a 
lengthened  period,  the  most  renowned  emporium  in  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Europe.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  inhabitants  obtained  considerable  privileges  that 
laid  the  foundation  of  their  liberty  and  prosperity.  Their  sovereigns  were  at  first  subordinate 
to  the  grand  dukes  or  czars  of  Russia;  but  as  the  city  and  the  contiguous  territory  increased 
in  population  and  wealth,  they  gradually  usurped  an  almost  absolute  independency.  The 
power  of  these  sovereigns  over  their  subjects  seems,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  been  exceed- 
ingly limited ;  and,  in  effect,  Novogorod  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  republic  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  an  elective  magistrate,  than  as  a  state  subject  to  a  regular  line  of  hereditary 
monarchs,  possessed  of  extensive  prerogatives.  During  the  twelflh,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  Novogorod  formed  the  grand  entrepSt  between  the  countries  to  the  east  of  Poland 
and  the  Hanseatic  cities.  Its  fairs  were  frequented  by  an  immense  concourse  of  people  from 
all  the  surrounding  countries,  as  well  as  by  numbers  of  merchants  from  the  Hanse  towns, 
who  engrossed  the  greater  part  of  its  foreign  commerce,  and  who  furnished  its  markets  with 
the  manufactures  and  products  of  distant  countries.  Novogorod  is  said  to  have  contained, 
during  its  most  flourishing  period,  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  upwards  of 
400,000  souls.  This,  however,  is  most  probably  an  exaggeration.  But  its  dominions  were 
then  very  extensive ;  and  its  wealth  and  power  seemed  so  great  and  well  established,  and  the 
city  it^lf  so  impregnable,  as  to  give  rise  to  a  proverb,  Who  can  resist  the  Gods  and  great 
Novogorod  1  Quig  contra  Deoa  ei  magnam  Nuvogordiam  ? — (  Coxt^a  Traoeb  in  the  North 
of  Europe,  Tol.  ii.  p.  80.) 

But  its  power  and  prosperity  were  far  from  being  so  firmly  established  as  its  eulogists,  and 
those  who  had  only  visited  its  fairs,  appear  to  have  supposed.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  Ivan  Vassilievitch,  czar  of  Russia,  having  secured  his  dominions  against  the 
inroads  of  the  Tartars,  and  extended  his  empire  by  the  conquest  of  some  of  the  neighbouring 
principalities,  asserted  his  right  to  the  principality  of  Novogorod,  and  supported  his  preten- 
sions by  a  formidat>Ie  army.  Had  the  inhabitants  been  animated  by  the  spirit  of  unanimity 
and  patriotism,  they  might  have  defied  his  efforts ;  but  their  dissensions  facilitated  their  eon- 
quest,  and  rendered  them  an  easy  prey.  Having  entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
Ivan  received  from  the  citizens  the  charter  of  their  liberties,  which  they  either  wanted  courage 
or  inclination  to  defend,'  and  carried  off  an  enormous  bell  to  Moscow,  that  has  been  long  re- 
garded with  a  sort  of  superstitious  veneration  as  the  palladium  of  the  city.  But  notwith- 
standing the  despotism  to  which  Novogorod  was  subject,  during  the  reigns  of  Ivan  and  his 
successors,  it  continued  for  a  considerable  period  to  be  the  largest  as  well  as  most  commercial 
city  in  the  Russian  empire.  The  famous  Richard  Chancellour,  who  passed  through  Novo- 
gorod in  1554,  in  his  way  from  the  Court  of  the  Czar,  says,  that  '*  next  unto  Moscow,  the 
city  of  Novogorod  is  reputed  the  chiefest  of  Russia ;  for  although  it  be  in  majestic  inferior  to 
it,  yet  in  greatness  it  goeth  beyond  it  It  is  the  chiefest  and  greatest  mart  town  of  all  Mu»- 
oovy ;  and  albeit  the  emperor's  seat  is  not  there,  but  at  Moscow,  yet  the  commodiousness  of 
the  river  falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  whereby  it  is  welTfrequented  by  merchants,  makes 
it  more  famous  than  Moscow  itself."  . 

But  the  scourge'  of  the  destroyer  soon  alter  fell  on  this  celebrated  city.  Ivan  IV.,  having 
discovered,  in  1570,  a  correspondence  between  some  of  the  principardtizens  and  the  King 
of  Poland,  relative  to  a  surrender  of  the  city  into  his  hands,  punished  them  in  the  most  in- 
human manner.  The  slaughter  by  which  the  bloodthirsty  barbarian  sought  to  satisfy  his  re- 
venge was  alike  extensive  and  indiscriminating.  The  crime  of  a  few  citizens  was  made  a 
pretext  for  the  massacre  of  25,000  or  30,000.  Novogorod  never  recovered  from  this  dreadful' 
blow.  It  still,  however,  continued  to  be  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  until  the  foundation  of 
Petersburgh,  which  inunediately  became  the  seat  of  that  commerce  that  had  formerly  centred 

•  A  series  of  resolutions  were  nnanimously  sireed  to  by  the  merchants  fVeqiientlng  the  port  of 
Wisby,  one  of  the  principal  emporiums  of  the  League,  In  1987,  providing  for  ibe  restoration  of  Bhi|>- 
wreclKod  property  to  its  original  owners,  and  threatening  to  eject  from  Uie*'' 
any  city  that  did  not  act  conformably  to  the  regulations  laid  down. 
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«t  Novogorod.  The  degradation  of  this  ill-fated  city  ia  now  completeL  It  is  at  present  an 
inconsiderable  place,  with  a  population  of  about  7,000  or  8,000 ;  and  is  remarkable  only  for 
its  hiatory  and  antiquities. 

The  merchants  of  the  Hanse  towns,  or  Hansards,  as  they  were  thrn  commonly  termed, 
were  establ'wheji  in  London  at  a  very  early  period,  and  their  factory  here  was  of  considerable 
magnitude  and  importance.     They  enjoyed  various  privileges  and  immunities;  they  were 
permitted  to  govern  themselves  by  their  own  laws  and  regulations;  the  custody  of  one  of  th« 
gates  of  the  city  (Bishopsgate)  was  committed  to  their  care ;  and  the  duties  on  various  sortt 
of  imported  commodities  were  considerably  reduced  in  their  favour.    These  privileges  necea* 
sarily  excited  the  ill-will  and  animosity  of  the  English  merchants.     The  Hansards  were 
every  now  and  then  accused  of  acting  with  bad  faith ;  of  introducing  commodities  as  then 
own  that  were  really  the  produce  of  others,  in  order  to  anable  tliem  to  evade  the  duties  with 
which  they  ought  to  have  been  charged ;  of  capriciously  extending  the  list  of  towns  belonging 
to  the  association ;  and  obstructing  the  commerce  of  the  English  in  the  Baltic.     Efforts  were 
continually  making  to  bring  these  disputes  to  a  termination;  but  as  they  really  grew  out  of 
*  the  privileges  granted  to  and  claimed  by  the  Hansards,  this  was  found  to  be  impossible.    The 
latter  were  exposed  to  many  indignities;  and  their  factory,  which  was  situated  in  Thames 
Street,  was  not  utifrequentjy  attacked.     The  League  exerted  themselves  vigorously  in  d^ 
fence  of  their  privileges;  and  having  declared  war  against  England,  they  succeeded  in  ex* 
eluding  our  vessels  from  the  Baltic,  and  acted  with  such  energy,  that  Edward  IV.  was  glad 
to  cqme  to  an  accommodation  with  them,  on  terms  which  were  any  thing  but  honourable  to 
the  English.     In  the  treaty  for  this  purpose,  negotiated  in  1474,  the  privileges  of  the  mer- 
chants of  the  Hanse  towns  were  renewed,  and  the  king  assigned  to  them,  in  absolute  pro- 
perty, a  large  space  of  ground,  with  the  buildings  upon  it,  in  Thames  Street,  denominated  the 
8teel  Yard,  whence  the  Hanse  merchants  have  been  commonly  denominated  the  Association 
of  the  Steel  Yard ;  the  property  of  their  establishments  at  Boston  and  Lynn  was  also  secured 
to  them ;  the  king  engaged  to  allow  no  stranger  to  participate  in  their  privileges ;  one  of  the 
articles  bore  that  the  Hanse  merchants  should  be  no  longer  subject  to  the  judges  of  the 
English  Admiralty  Court,  but  that  a  particular  tribunal  should  be  formed  for  the  easy  and 
speedy  settlement  of  all  disputes  that  might  arise  between  them  and  the  EngKsh ;  and  it  was 
further  agreed  that  the  particular  privileges  awarded  to  the  Hanse  merchants  should  be  pub- 
lished as  oHen  as  the  latter  judged  proper,  in  all  the  sea-port  towns  of  England,  and  such 
Englishmen  as  infringed  upon  them  should  be  punished.    In  return  for  these  concessions  the 
English  acquired  Uie  liberty  of  freely  trad'mg  in  the  Baltic,  and  especially  in  tlie  port  of 
Dantzic  and  in  Prussia.     In  1498,  all  direct  commerce  with  the  Netherlands  being  suspended, 
the  trade  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Hanse  merchants,  whose  commerce  was  in  consequence 
very  greatly  extended.     But,  according  as  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  awakened  in 
the  nation,  and  as  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  prosecution  of  foreign  trade  came  to  be 
better  known,  the  privileges  of  the  Hanse  merchants  became  more  and  more  obnoxiooa. 
They  were  in  consequence  considerably  modified  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  YIL  and  Heniy 
VIII.,  and  were  at  length  wholly  abolished  in  1597. — (Anderaon^s  HUi.  Com,  Anno  1474,  t^c) 
The  dilTcrent  individuals  belonging  to  the  factory  in  London,  as  well  as  those  belonging  to 
the  other  factories  of  the  League,  lived  together  at  a  common  table,  and  were  enjoined  to 
observe  the  strictest  celibacy.    The  direction  of  the  factory  in  London  was  entruatod  to  an 
alderman,  2  assessors,  and  9  councillors.     The  latter  were  sent  by  the  cities  forming  the 
different  classes  into  which  the  League  was  divided.     The  business  of  these  functionaries  was 
to  devise  means  for  extending  and  securing  the  privileges  and  commerce  of  the  aasociation; 
to  watch  over  the  operations  of  the  merchants;  and  to  adjust  any  disputes  that  might  arisa 
amongst  the  members  of  the  confederacy,  or  between  them  and  the  English.    The  league 
endeavoured  at  all  times  to  promote,  as  much  as  possible,  the  employment  of  their  own  shipa. 
In  pursuance  of  this  object,  they  went  so  far,  in  1447,  as  to  forbid  the  importation  of  Engiidi 
merchandise  into  tlie  confederated  cities,  except  by  their  own  vessels.     But  a  regulation  of 
this  sort  could  not  be  carried  into  full  effect ;  and  was  enforced  or  modified  according  as  cir- 
cumstances were  tavourable  or  adverse  to  the  pretensions  of  the  League.    Ite  very  existence 
wait,  however,  an  insult  to  the  English  nation  j  and  the  irritation  produced  by  the  occasional 
attempts  to  act  upon  it,  contributed  materially  to  the  subversion  of  Uie  privileges  the  Haoseatie 
roercbante  had  acquired  amongst  us. 

By  means  of  their  factoiy  at  Bergen,  and  of  the  privileges  which  had  been  either  granted 
to  or  usurped  by  them,  the  League  enjoyed  for  a  lengthened  period  the  monopoly  of  the  com- 
merce of  Norway. 

But  the  principal  factory  of  the  League  was  at.  Bruges  in  the  Netherlands.  Bruges  be- 
came, at  a  veiy  early  period,  one  of  the  first  commercial  cities  of  Europe,  and  the  centre  of 
the  most  extensive  trade  carried  on  to  the  north  of  Italy.  The  art  of  navigation  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuriea  was  so  imperfect,  that  a  voyage  from  Itely  to  the  Baltic 
and  back  again  could  not  be  performed  in  a  single  season ;  and  hence,  for  the  sake  of  their 
mutual  convenience,  the  Italian  and  Hanseatic  merchante  determined  on  eatobUshing  a  mi- 
(iflwie  or  sttra-houw  of  their  respectiYe  produeto  in  some  intermediate  sitiiation.    Bragei 
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was  fixed  upon  for  thU  poipoM ;  a  diadDoCiob  which  it  seema  to  have  owed  as  much  to  the 
freedom  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  liberality  of  the  government  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, as  to  the  conveniency  of  its  situation.  In  consequence  of  this  preference,  Bruges 
speedily  roM  to  the  very  highest  rank  among  commercial  cities^  and  became  a  pbce  of  vast 
wealth.  Tt  was  at  once  a  staple  for  English  wool,  for  the  woollen  and  linen  manufactures 
of  the  Netherlands,  for  the  timber,  hemp,  and  flax,  pitch  and  tar,  tallow,  corn,  fiah,  ashes, 
Ac  of  the  North ;  and  for  the  spioes  and  Indian  commodities,  as  well  as  ^eir  domestic  ma- 
nufactures  imported  by  the  Italian  merchants.  The  fiiirs  of  Bruges  were  the  best  frequented 
of  any  in  Europe.  Ludoyico  Guicciardini  mentions,  in  his  Description  of  the  Low  Coun- 
iri&tt  that  in  the  year  1318,  ho  fewer  than  6  Venetian  galleases,  vessels  of*  very  considerable 
burden,  arrived  in  Bruges  in  order  to  dispose  of  their  cargoes  at  the  fair.  The  Hanseatic 
merchants  were  the  principal  purchasers  of  Indian  commodities ;  they  disposed  of  them  in 
the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  or  carried  them  up  the  great  rivers  into  the  heart  of  Germany.  The 
vivifying  elTects  of  this  commerce  were  every  where  felt ;  the  regular  intercourse  opened  be- 
tween the  nations  in  the  north  and  south  of  Europe  made  them  sensible  of  their  mutual 
wants,  and  gave  a  wonderful  stimulus  to  the  spirit  of  industry.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  with  re^pird  to  the  Netherlanda.  Manufactores  of  wool  and  flax  had  been  established 
in  that  country  as  early  as  the  age  of  Charlemagne ;  and  the  resort  of  foreigners  to  their 
markets,  and  the  g^at  additional  vent  that  was  thus  opened  for  their  manufactures,  made 
them  be  carried  on  with  %  vigour  and  suooess  that  had  bieen  hitherto  unknown.  These  cir- 
cumstances,  combined  with  the  free  spirit  of  their  institutions,  and .  the  moderation  of  the 
government,  so  gieatly  promoted  every  elegant  and  useful  art,  that  the  Netherlands  early  be- 
came the  most  civilised,  best  cultivated,  richest,  and  most  populous  country  of  Europe. 

Decline  of  the  Hanseaiie  Leoj^t^e.— From  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  power 
of  the  confederacy,  though  still  very  formidable,  began  to  decline.  This  was  not  owing  to 
any  misconduct  on  the  part  of  its  leaders,  but  to  the  progress  of  that  improvement  it  had 
done  so  much  to  promote.  The  superiority  enjoyed  by  the  licague  resulted  as  much  from 
the  anarchy,  confusion,  and  barbarism  that  prevailed  throughout  the  kingdoms  of  the  North, 
as  from  the  good  government  and  order  that  distinguished  the  towns.  But  a  distinction  of 
this  sort  could  not  be  permanent  The  civilisation  which  had  been  at  first  confined  to  the 
cities,  gradually  spread  from  them,  as  from  so  many  centres,  over  the  contiguous  country. 
Feudal  anarchy  was  every  where  superseded  by  a  system  of  subordination ;  arts  and  indus- 
try were  diffused  and  cultivated ;  and  the  authority  of  government  was  at  length  firmly  es- 
tablished. This  change  not  only  rendered  the  princes,  over  whom  the  League  had  so  fre- 
quently triumphed,  superior  to  it  in  power;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  amongst 
which  the  confederated  cities  were  scattered,  having  learned*to  entertain  a  just  sense  of  the 
advantages  derivable  from  commerce  and  navigation,  could  not  brook  the  superiority  of  the 
association,  or  bear  to  see  its  members  in  possession  of  immunities  of  which  they  were  de- 
prived :  and  in  addition  to  these  circumstances,  which  must  speedily  have  occasioned  the 
dissolution  of  the  League,  the  interests  of  the  different  cities  of  which  it  consisted  became 
daily  more  and  more  opposed  to  each  other.  Lubeck,  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  and  the  towns 
in  their  vicinity,  were  latterly  the  only  ones  that  had  any  interest  in  its  maintenance.  The 
cities  in  Zealand  and  Holland  joined  it,  chiefly  because  they  would  otherwise  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  commerce  of  the  Baltic ;  and  those  of  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Russia  did  the 
same,  because,  had  they  not  belonged  to  it,  they  would  have  been  shut  out  from  all  inter- 
course with  i^trangers.  When,  however,  the  Zealanders  and  Hollanders  became  sufliciently 
powerful  at  sea  to  be  able  to  vindicate  their  right  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Baltic  by  force 
of  arms,  they  immediatel3'  seceded  from  the  League ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  ships  of  the 
Dutch,  tlie  English,  &c.  begun  to  trade  directly  with  the  Polish  and  Prussian  Hanse  towns, 
than  these  rAtions  also  embraced  the  first  opportunity  of  withdrawing  from  it.  The  fall  of 
this  great  confederacy  was  really,  therefore,  a  consequence  of  the  improved  state  of  society, 
and  of  the  development  of  the  commercial  spirit  in  the  dil&rent  nations  of  Europe.  It  was 
most  serviceable  so  long  as  tliose  for  whom  ito  merchants  acted  as  factors  and  carriers  were 
too  barbarous,  too  much  occupied  with  other  matters,  or  destitute  of  the  necessary  capital 
and  skill,  to  act  in  these  capacities  for  themselves.  When  they  were  in  a  situation  to  do 
this,  the  functions  of  the  Hanseatic  merchanis  ceased  as  a  matter  of  course;  their  confede- 
racy fell  to  i^eces ;  and  at  the  middle  of  the  seventh  centniy  the  citMV  of  Lubeck,  Hamburgh, 
and  Bremen  were  all  that  continued  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  League.  Even  to 
this  day  they  preserve  the  shadow  of  ite  power ;  being  acknowledged  in  the  act  for  the  este- 
blishment  of  the  Germanic  confederation,  signed  at  Vienna,  the  8th  of  June,  1815,  as  free 
Hanseatic  cities. — (From  an  article  in  No.  13,  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  contri- 
buted by  the  author  of  this  work.) 

HAKBOUR,  HAVEN,  or  PORT,  a  piece  of  water  communicating  with  the  sea,  or 
with  a  navigable  river  or  lake,  having  depth  aufficient  to  float  ahip**  of  considerable  burden, 
where  there  is  convenient  anchorage,  and  where  ships  may  tie,  load,  and  unload,  screened 
from  the  winds,  and  without  the  reach  of  the  tide. 

Qualities  of  a  good  Harbour, — There  is  every  variety  in  the  form  and  quality  of  hai- 
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boars.  They  are  either  natard  or  artificial ;  bat,  however  fttmed,  a  good  hazbonr  ahovild 
h&Te  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  admit  the  largest  ships  at  all  times  of  the  tide ;  it  should 
be  easy  of  access,  without  having  too  wide  an  entrance ;  the  bottom  shoaU  be  clean  and  good  ; 
and  ships  should  be  able  to  lie  close  alongside  qoays  or  piers,  that  the  expense  and  inoonvenienoe 
of  loading  and  unloading  by  means  of  lighters  nuy  be  avoided.  Ships  lying  in  a  harbour 
that  is  land-locked,  and  surrounded  by  high  grounds  or  buildings,  aie,  at  oooe,  without  the 
reach  of  storms,  tides,  and  currents ;  and  may,  in  most  cases,  be  easily  protected  from  hostile 
attacks.  Bar  harbours  are  those  that  have  ban  or  banks  at  their  entrances,  and  do  not, 
therefore,  admit  of  the  ingress  or  egress  of  large  ships  except  at  high  water.  These  are  moct 
commonly  river  harbours;  the  sand  and  mud  brought  down  by  the  stream,  and  driven  back 
by  the  waves,  naturally  forming  a  bar  or  bank  at  their  mouths. 

Best  British  Harbours.  —  Good  harbours  are  of  pssenrial  importance  to  a  maritime  nation ; 
and  immense  sums  have  been  expended  in  all  countries  ambitioas  of  naval  or  commercial 
greatness  in  their  improvemept  and  formation.  Portraioath,  Milfond  Haven,  and  the  Cove 
of  Cork  are  the  finest  harbours  in  the  British  islands,  being  surpassed  by  very  few,  if  any, 
in  the  world.  Of  these,  Portsmouth  is  entitled  to  the  pre-eminence.  This  admirable  har^ 
hour  is  about  as  wide  at  its  mouth  as  the  Thames  at  Westminster  Bridge,  expanding  within 
into  a  noble  basin,  almost  sufficient  to  contain  the  whole  navy  of  €lreat  Britain.  Its  entrance 
is  unobstructed  by  any  bar  or  shallow ;  and  it  has,  throughout,  water  adequate  to  float  the 
largest  men  of  war  at  the  lowest  tides.  The  anchorage  ground  is  excellent,  and  it  is 
entirely  free  from  sunken  rocks,  sand  banks,  or  any  similar  obstructions.  The  western  side 
of  the  harbour  is  formed  by  the  island  of  Portsea ;  and  on  its  south- western  extremity,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour  is  situated  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  and  its  large  and  important 
suburb  Portsea.  Here  are  docks  and  other  establishments  for  the  building,  repair,  and  outfit 
of  sbipff  of  war,  constructed  upon  a  very  large  scale,  and  furnished  with  evoiy  conveniency. 
The  fortifications  that  protect  this  great  naval  dipott  are  superior,  both  as  respects  strength 
and  extent,  to  any  other  in  the  kingdom.  <*  Thus,"  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Campbell,  **  it 
appears  that  Portsmouth  derives  from  nature  all  the  prerogatives  the  most  fertile  wits  and 
most  mtelKgent  judges  could  devise  or  desire ;  and  that  these  have  been  well  seconded  by  art, 
without  consideration  of  expense,  which,  in  national  improvements,  is  little  to  be  regarded. 
Add  to  all  this,  the  striking  excellence  of  its  situatiop,  which  is  such  as  if  Providence  had 
expressly  determined  it  for  that  use  to  which  we  see  it  applied,  —  the  bridling  the  power  of 
France,  and,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  peculiar  residenoe  of  Neptune.**  —  (Survey  of  Great 
Brifnin,  vol.  i.  p.  370.) 

Portsmouth  harbour  has  the  additional  and  important  advantage  of  opening  inttf  the  cele- 
brated road  of  Spithead,  between  the  Hampshire  coast  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  forming  a  safe 
and  convenient  retreat  for  the  largest  fleets. 

Milford  Haven  deeply  indents  the  southern  part  of  Pembrokeshire.  It  is  of  great  extent, 
and  has  many  subordinate  bays,  creeks,  and  roada.  The  vrater  is  deep  and  the  anchorage 
ground  excellent ;  and  being  completely  land-locked,  ships  lie  as  safely  as  if  they  were  in 
dock. 

Cork  harbour  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  Portsmouth,  but  is  of  larger  extent; 
it  has,  like  it,  a  narrow  entrance,  leading  into  a  capacious  basin,  aflTording  a  secure  asylum 
for  any  number  of  ships. 

Plymouth,  which,  after  Portsmouth,  is  the  principal  naval  ddp^  of  England,  has  an 
admirable  double  harbour.  The  roadstead  in  Plymoudi  Sound  nas  recently  been  much 
improved  by  the  construction,  at  a  vast  expense,  of  a  stupendous  breakwater  more  than 
1,700  yards  in  length.  This  artificial  bulwark  protects  the  ships  lying  inside  from  the 
eflects  of  the  heavy  swell  thrown  into  the  Sound  by  southerly  and  south-easterly  winds. 

London  stands  at  the  head  of  the  river  ports  of  Great  Britain.  Considering'  the  limited 
course  of  the  Thames,  there  is,  probably,  no  river  that  is  navigable  for  large  ships  at  so  grest 
a  distance  from  the  sea,  or  whose  mouth  is  leas  obstructed  by  banks.  London  is  mainly 
indebted  for  the  unrivalled  magnitude  of  her  commerce  to  her  favourable  situation  on  this 
noble  river;  which  not  only  gives  her  all  the  advantages  of  an  excellent  port,  accessible  at 
all  tiroes  to  the  largest  ships,  but  rendere  her  the  emporium  of  the  extensive,  rich,  and  popu- 
lous country  comprised  in  the  basin  of  the  Thaibes. 

The  Mersey,  now  the  second  commercial  river  in  the  empire,  ia  more  incommoded  by  banks 
than  the  Thames ;  and  is  in  all  respects  inferior,  as  a  channel  of  navigation,  to  the  latter. 
Still,  however,  it  gives  to  Liverpool  very  great  advantages;  and  the  new  channel  thai  has 
recently  been  discovered  in  the  banks  promises  to  be  of  much  importance  in  facilitating  the 
access  to  and  from  the  port 

Bristol  and  Hull  are  both  river  ports.  ^  Owing  to  the  extraordinary  rise  of  the  tide  in  the 
Bristol  Channel,  the  former  is  accessible  ta  the  largest  ships.  The  Humber  is  a  good  deal 
impeded  by  bank»,  but  it  is  also  navigable  as  fer  as  Hull,  by  very  large  vessels.  The  Tyne 
admits  vessels  of  very  considerable  burden  as  fer  as  Newcastle,  which,  next  to  London,  is  lbs 
most  important  port,  for  the  extent  of  the  shipping  belonging  to  it,  of  any  in  the  empire^ 
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Thb  AaJ\cimMm  ef  the  C1jd«  inm  Gratuock  up  f  CHaigow  Yarn  hmx  %  mnaoM  dnw- 
back  upon  the  commereitl  progrwi  of  Um  btler*  Large  samt  have  been  expended  in 
%tteiiipto  to  contraet  tfae  eowne  and  to  deepen  the  bed  of  the  river;  and  thej  have  been  so 
iar  eueceaeful,  that  vesaela  of  150  tons  buirden  may  now,  generally  speaking,  ascend  to  the 
city  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  But  thope  seems  Kttle  probaUlity  of  its  ever  becoming  soitable 
ht  the  navigation  of  ships  of  protty  laige  bordee. 

Generally  speaking,  the  barboois  on  the  east  coasts,  both  of  Gieat  Britain  and  Lrehmd, 
are,  with  the  ezoeptioii  of  the  Thames,  very  inferior  to  those  on  the  sooth  and  west  coasts; 
Several  harbonrs  on  the  shores  of  Sussex,  Kent,  Lincohi,  Ac,  that  onoe  admitted  pretty 
large  ships,  are  now  completely  choked  up  by  sand.  Laige  sums  have  been  expended  upon 
the  ports  of  Yarmoath,  Boston,  Sunderland,  Leith,  Dundee,  Abeideen,  dec  IHiblin  bar* 
bour  being  uatumlly  bad,  and  obstructed  by  a  bar,  a  new  harbour  has  been  formed,  at  a  great 
expense,  at  Kingstown,  without  the  bar,  in  deep  water.  There  has  also  been  a  large  outlay 
upon  the  harbonrs  of  Donaghadee,  Portpatrick,  Ac 

For  an  account  of  the  shipping  belonging  to  the  difisrent  porta  of  Gieat  Britain  and  If^ 
land,  the  reader  10  referred  to  the  article  Shim  in  this  wodi.  The  chaiges  on  account  of 
Docks,  PUotage,  dec  am  specified  under  these  articles. 

Foreign  Harbours  and  Portsr-^Tbe  reader  will  find  the  principal  foreign  commercial 
harboufi  described  in  this  woik  at  considerable  length  under  their  respective  titles.  The 
principal  French  porta  for  the  accommodation  of  men  of  war  are  Brest,  Toulon,  and  Cher- 
bourg. The  latter  hss  been  very  greatly  improved  by  the  construction  of  a  gigantic  break- 
water, and  the  excavation  of  immense  basins.  Besides  Gadi%  the  principal  porta  for  the 
l^anish  navy  are  Ferrol  and  Garthagena.  Cronstadt  is  the  principal  rendezvous  of  the 
Russian  navy;  Landscrona  of  that  of  Sweden ;  and  the  Holder  of  that  of  Holland. 

Law  qf  England  om  to  Harbours, — ^The  anchorage,  dbc  of  ships  was  regulated  by  several 
■latuteSi  But  most  of  these  regulations  have  been  repeakd,  modified,  or  re-enacted  by  the 
64  Geo.  8.  c  149. 

Tbit  set  satkoriMs  the  Admlnlty  to  provide  for  the  moorings  of  hb  Majesty's  ships ;  and  prohibits 
any  private  ship  from  (kstening  iberelo.  It  Airtber  authorlMs  the  Admiralty  to  pfoMblt  the  bnmming 
of  any  ship  or  vessel  at  any  place  or  places  on  shore  they  may  think  fit ;  and  to  point  oat  the  places 
where  private  ships  shall  deposit  the  gnnpowder  they  may  have  on  board  exeeed»(  fl  lbs.— ((  s.)  It 
prohibits  the  use  of  any  fire  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel  that  Is  being  breamed  In  any  nort,  harbour, 
or  haven,  between  the  hours  of  11  In  the  evening  and  5  in  the  morning,  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the 
91st  of  March  laelusive,  and  between  the  boars  of  11  In  the  evening  and  4  la  the  morning,  from  the 
Istof  ApriltotheSOthof  Bepiemberinclosive:  and  It  nrohlbiuthe  meltlnf  or  boiling  of  any  pitch, 
tar,  ullow,  te.  within  3S0  yards  of  any  of  his  Majeety^s  ships,  or  of  his  Mn^wly'B  doek-yards.  By 
another  section,  the  keeping  of  guns  shotted,  and  the  firing  of  the  same  te  any  port,  Is  prohibiied 
under  a  penalty  of  5«.  for  every  gtin  kept  shotted,  and  10*.  for  every  gun  discharged.— (j  9.)  The 
sweeping  or  creeping  for  anchors,  4fce.  within  the  dntance  of  ISO  yarn  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  sh^ 
ef  war,  or  of  his  Majesty's  moorings,  is  prohibited  under  a  penalty  of  101.  for  every  oifence.—C)  16.) 
The  loading  and  nnloadlog  of  ballast  Is  also  regulated  by  this  sUtnte ;  but  for  the  provisions  with 
respect  to  It,  see  Ballast. 

HABDWARE  (Ger.  Kurze  waarenf  Du.  Yzerkramervf  Da.  Jsenkranwarer  ^  8w« 
JSmhramf  Fr.  CUnauaiUerie,  QuineaUkrie ,•  It  ChmeagUo,-  Sp.  Quinquiilmaf  Poit. 
Quinealhtaia  g  Rus.  Ayeloizeknue  iowarii),  includes  every  kind  of  goods  manuftctnred  from 
metels,  comprising  iron,  brass,  steel,  and  copper  artidee  of  all  descriptioiifl.  Binningham 
and  Sheffield  are  the  prtncipill  seate  of  the  Britiih  hardware  manu&otures;  and  fiom  these, 
Immense  quantities  of  knives,  razors,  scisaars,  gilt  and  plated  ware,  fiii»*«nns,  dec  are  sup* 
plied,  as  well  for  exportation  to  most  parte  of  the  worU,  as  for  home  consumptaon. 

The  hardware  manu&cture  is  one  of  the  most  important  earried  on  in  Great  Britain ;  and 
firom  dhe  ahundance  of  iron,  tin,  and  copper  ores  in  this  country,  and  our  inexhaustible  coal 
mines,  it  is  one  which  seems  to  be  established  on  a  veiy  secure  foundation.  The  late  Mr* 
Bteveoson,  in  his  elaborate  and  excellent  artide  on  the  statistios  oi  EngUnd,  in  the  Edu^ 
burgh  EncydopmdiOt  published  in  1816,  estimated  the  value  of  all  the  arttdes  made  of  ifoa 
at  10,000,000il,  and  the  persons  empbyed  in  the  trade  at  800,000.  Mr.  Stevenson  esti- 
mated  the  value  of  all  die  articles  made  of  brass  and  copper  at  8,000,000/.,  and  the  persona 
employed  at  50,000:  and  he  further  estimated  the  value  of  steel,  plated,  and  hardware  arti- 
cles, induding  toys,  at  4,000,OOOiL,  and  the  peniona  employed  at  70,000.  80  that,  assuming 
these  estimates  to  be  nearly  correct,  the  total  value  of  the  goods  produced  from  different  sort* 
of  metals  in  England  and  Wales,  in  1816,  must  have  amounted  to  the  sum  of  17,000,000£^ 
and  the  persons  employed  to  320,000. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  estimata,  in  so  for,  at  least,  as  respecte  the  value  of  tha. 
manufacture,  was  at  the  time  rather  too  high ;  but  at  this  moment  it  is  most  probably  within 
the  mark.  There  has  been  a  very  extraordinary  aagmentetion  of  the  quantity  of  bar  and 
mg  iron  produced  within  the  last  16  years ;  and  the  rapid  increase  of  Birmingham  apd 
Bheffidd,  as  wet!  as  of  the  smaller  seate  of  the  hardware  manufacture,  shows  tfiat  it  hat 
heen  increased  in  a  corresponding  proportion.  We  have  been  assured,  by  thoee  well  ae« 
attainted  with  most  depaitmento  of  the  trade,  that  if  to  the  iron  and  other  hardware  menu* 
focturas  of  England  be  added  those  of  Scotland,  their  total  aggregate  value  cannot  now  be 
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reckoned  at  lest  than  17,900,000il  a  year,  affodfing  JSred  employment,  in  the  ▼arioos  do- 
partmentg  <if  the  trade,  for  at  least  860,000  perBona. 

FaUof  Prices, — Owing  partly  to  the  reduced  coet  of  iron,  hut  incomparably  more  to  ioi- 
provementfl  in  manu&cturing,  a  veiy  extraordinary  fall  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  most 
hardware  articles  daring  the  last  12  or  15  years.  In  some  articles  the  fall  exceeds  80  per 
cenu ;  and  there  are  few  in  which  it  does  not  exceed  30  per  cent  In  consequence,  the 
poorest  individuals  are  now  able  to  supply  themselves  with  an  infinite  variety  of  commo- 
dious and  useful  artieks,  which  half  a  century  ago,  were  either  wholly  unknown,  or  were 
too  dear  to  be  purchased  by  any  but  the  richer  classes.  And  those  who  reflect  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  prevalence  of  habits  of  cleanliness  and  neatness  will  readily  agree  with  us 
in  thinking  that  the  substitution  of  the  convenient  and  beautiful  hardware  and  earthenware 
household  articles,  that  are  now  every  where  to  be  met  with,  for  the  wooden  and  horn  arti- 
cles used  by  our  ancestors,  has  been  in  no  ordinary  degree  advantageous.  But  it  is  not  in 
this  respect  only  that  the  cheapness  and  improvement  of  hardware  is  essential.  Many  of 
the  most  powerful  and  indispensable  tools  and  instruments  used  by  the  labourer  come  undei 
this  description ;  and  every  one  b  aware  how  important  it  is  that  they  should  be  at  onoe 
cheap  and  efficient 

Account  of  the  real  or  declared  Value  of  the  different  Articles  of  Rardvrare  exported  from  Great  Bri- 
tain to  ForeisQ  Countries,  during  the  Year  ended  5th  of  January,  1833. 

£       ».    i. 
Bran  and  copper  Dianufuctures  ......  91A,nO    4    9 

Hardware  and  cutlery  ........        1,433,397  17    5 

Iron  and  eteel,  wrought  and  unwroo|rht         .....        1,180,950  10    9 

Malbematieal  and  optical  instruments  .....  10,430  18    5 

Plate,  plated  ware,  jewellery,  and  watches  .  .  .  -  .  171^017  13    1 

Tin  and  pewter  wares  (exclusive  of  unwrougtat  tin)  ...  343,191    510 

Total  ....     £i,VnjfA4    0    8 

The  exports  of  the  same  articles  during  the  year  ended  Mb  of  January,  18W,  ware  as  follows  :— 

£       s.    d. 
Brass  and  copper  manufiictures  ......  653,890  13    9 

Hardware  and  cutlarv 1,450,510  10    7 

Iron  and  steel,  w rought  and  unwrougtat  (mat bematleal  Instnuneats  not  specifled)  9!M,4>18    8    1 
Tin  and  pewter  wares  (excluslTS  of  unwrought  tin)  ...  187,81110   7 

Total  ....     £2,015,030  11    8 

Increase  of  (he  exports  of  1833  over  those  of  1810      ....    £1,050,38318   0 


The  East  Indies  and  China  are  by  (kr  the  most  important  markets  for  our  brass  and  copper  mana. 
ikctures.  The  total  exports  of  these  articles,  in  1S31,  amounted  to  803,134/.;  of  which  tbey  took 
348,045/.,  the  United  Sutes  169,563/.,  and  France  91,580/.  Of  the  toUl  exports  of  hardware  and  cutlery 
In  1831,  amounting  to  1,683,439/.  the  United  States  toolc  no  less  than  008,460/.!  The  British  possessions 
In  North  America  and  the  West  Indies  were  the  next  roost  important  customers ;  but  the  exporu  to 
them  both  did  not  amount  to  100,000/.  The  United  States,  and  the  possessions  now  refernsd  to,  taka 
the  greatest  quanrffy  of  iron  and  steel ;  the  exports  to  the  former,  in  1831,  being  348,707/.,  and  thoaa 
to  the  latter  945,3831.  The  United  States  take  nearly  a  bal/  of  our  exports  of  plats  and  plated 
ware,  dtc. 

HARPOONER,  the  man  that  throws  the  haipoon  in  fishuig  for  whalea.  By  35  Geo.  S. 
c.  93.  §  34.,  no  harpooner,  line  manager,  or  hoat  steerer,  belongmg  to  any  ship  or  yeaael 
fitted  out  lor  the  Greenland  or  Southern  whale  fisheries,  shall  be  impressed  from  the  said 
aervioe ;  but  shall  be  privileged  from  being  impressed  so  long  as  be  shall  belong  to,  and  be 
employed  on  board,  any  ship  or  vessel  whatever  in  the  fisheries  aforesaid. 

HATS  (Ger.  H^te;  Du.  Hbeden;  Fr.  Chapfoux;  It  CapjodU;  Sp.  Sombreroi;  Rus. 
8ehhpii)t  coverings  for  the  head  in  very  general  use  in  Great  Britain  and  many  other  coun- 
tries, and  known  to  every  body.  Tbey  are  made  of  very  various  forms  and  sorts  of  mat»- 
rial.  They  may,  however,  be  divided  into  two  great  classes,  viz.  those  made  of  fur,  wool, 
silk,  Ac.,  and  those  made  of  straw;  the  former  being  principally  worn  by  men,  and  the 
latter  by  women. 

Hats  (Fur,  Wooi,  xtc.)^— -The  manufacture  of  this  description  of  hats,  which  is  one 
of  very  considerable  importance  and  value,  was  first  noticed  as  belonging  to  England  in  the 
14th  century,  in  reference  to  the  exportation  of  rabbit  or  coney  skins  from  the  Netherlands^ 
About  a  oentary  afterwards  (1468),  the  importation  of  hats  was  prohibited.  A  duty  of 
10s.  6<f.  a  hat  was  substituted  for  this  absolute  prohibition  in  1816,  and  is  «till  continued. 
The  following  instructive  details  with  respect  to  the  species  of  hats  manufiictnred»  their 
value,  dec,  have  been  obtained  from  the  highest  practical  authority ;  and  may,  we  believe, 
be  safely  relied  on : — 

1.  Stuff  HaU.—ThiM  term  Is  applied  by  the  trade  only  to  the  best  description  of  hats,  or  to  tirasa 
brought  to  the  highest  perfection  In  London.  Since  the  introduction  of  **  waterproofinR,'*  It  is  fbond 
unnecessary  to  iiae  so  valuable  a  material  as  beaver  in  the  foundation  or  fhinte-worlc  of  the  best  hats. 
Instead  of  n,  flne  seasoned  backs  of  EngJiBh  coney  wool,  red  Vigonia  wool,  Dutch  carroted  ooaey 
wool,  and  a  small  quantity  of  fine  Saxony  lamb's  wool,  are  employed  with  equal  advaauge. 

The  covering,  i  s.  tbe  ''sapping,*'  of  the  best  qualiUes  Is  a  mlxtare  of  dkM*  beaver,  with  whtea  aai 
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brown  ttaft  beaver,  or  eeaeenetf  beaver,  eommonly  called  <*  ueomt.**  Inferior  stuffs  are  napped  witb 
fixtures  of  BUge  beaver,  nutria,  haree'  wool,  and  musquash. 

Of  iate  years,  hats  have  been  much  reduced  in  weight.  This  is  principally  owing  to  the  new  me- 
thod of  ^*  waterproofing ,"  which  is  effected  in  the  bodies  of  the  hats  prior  to  their  being  napped.  The 
elastic  properties  of  the  gums  employed  for  this  purpose,  when  dissolved  in  pure  spirits  of  wine,  give 
a  body  to  th«  stuflb  which  allows  a  good  deal  of  their  weight  to  be  dispensed  with. 

Not  20  years  ago,  96  ounces  of  stuff  were  worked  up  Into  I  dozen  ordinary  sized  hats  for  gentlemen; 
M  present,  from  33  to  84  ounces  only  are  required  to  complete  the  same  quantity.  It  is  proper  to  ob- 
serve that  the  beavv  duty  on  English  spirits  of  wine  is  very  injurious  to  the  manufacture,  as  it  causes 
tlie  eroploymeni  of  inferior  dissoTvents,  as  naphtha  and  gas  spirit,  which  injure  the  gums. 

The  maaufacture  of  the  best  hats  employs  in  London  nearly  1,000  makers  and  finishers,  besides 
giving  employment  to  nearly  3,000  men  in  Gloucestershire  and  Derbyshire,  in  body -making  and  ruf- 
fing.   The  gross  returns  amount  to  about  640,0001. 


2.  PUud  /raf«.— Next  to  fine  hats  are  those  designated  **  plated,"  so  called  from  the  plate^  or  nap- 
ping, being  of  a  distinct  or  superior  nature  to  the  foundation  or  body.  The  latter  is  generally  formed 
of  Kent,  Spanish,  or  Bhopshire  wool ;  while  the  former  consists  of  a  mixture  of  fine  beuvcr,  hares' 


wool,  musquash,  nutrln,  and  English  back  wool.  From  the  cheapness  of  coal  and  the  purity  of  the 
water  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Staffordshire,  the  whole  of  the  plating  trade  is  engrossed  by  them. 
The  men  employed  in  the  3  counties,  including  apprentices,  do  not  exceed  3,000.  The  total  amount 
of  returns  amount  to  about  1,(^,00W.,  inclusive  of  bonnets,  and  children's  fancy  beaver  hats. 

3.  Felt  HaU  and  Cordita  are  the  coarsest  species,  being  made  wholly  of  i^ent,  Shropshire,  and  Italian 
wools.  Cordies  are  distinguished  by  a  fine  covering  of  camel  or  gnat  hair,  dkvery  large  trade  was  at 
one  time  carried  on  in  these  articles:  but  since  the  Introduction  ofcaps,  and  the  manufacture  of  infe- 
rior plates,  the  returns  have  sunk  fVom  1,000,000<.  to  scarcely  150.000/.!  Atherstone,  Rudgeley,  Bristol, 
and  Newcastle-under-Line,  are  the  principal  places  whers  they  are  manufactured. 

4.  SUk  HaU,  made  ftom  sUk,  plush,  or  shag,  manufhctured  at  Coventry,  Banbury,  and  Spltalflelds, 
form,  at  present,  a  very  important  branch  of  the  bat  trade.  Many  thousand  dozens  are  exported  to 
Italy,  Gibraltar,  the  Cape,  Sydney,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Little  progress  was  made  in  this  arti- 
cle for  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  after  its  invention,  in  consequence  of  the  bard  appearance  which 
the  cane  and  willow  frame-work  necessarily  gave  the  hats ;  but  now  that  beaVer  hat  bodies  have 
been  used,  as  well  as  those  of  lawn  and  muslin,  this  difficulty  has  been  overcome,  and  silk  hats  have 
as  soil  an  outline  bnd  as  great  a  variety  of  sliapes  as  beaver  hats.  London  alone  produces  nearly 
150,000  dozen  silk  hats  annually ;  and  the  quantity  manufactured  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birming- 
ham, and  Glasgow,  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  100,000  dozen  more,  making  a  total  of  above  250,000 
dozen.  Large  quantities  of  the  wool  shells,  used  as  the  foundations  or  frame-work,  are  made  in  Ire- 
land by  the  aid  of  machinery.  The  workmen  are  distinct  from  beaver  halters  ;  and,  owing  to  the 
competition  of  labourers,  the  trade  has  advanced  in  a  greater  ratio.  This  branch  gives  employment 
to  about  3,000  men. 

5.  Mickineryf  as  applied  to  Hats,— Mr.  Williams,  an  American,  introduced,  a  few  years  since,  ma- 
chinery for  the  bowing,  breaking  up,  and  felting  wools  for  hats.  The  oppoHition  of  the  Journeymen 
body-makers,  who  refused  to  assist  in  the  necessary  process  termed  basining,  caused  it  to  be  laid 
aside  :  it  is  now  used  only  in  the  preparation  of  the  shells  required  for  silk  bats,  which,  as  already 
observed,  are  principally  made  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Edward  Ollerenshaw,  of  Manchester,  began.  In  1821,  the  finishing  of  hats  by  the  aid  of  miichi- 
iiery,  but  the  pertinacious  opposition  of  the  men  prevented  his  accomplishing  this  desirable  object. 
Lately,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Edinburgh  obtained  a  patent  for  machinery  calculated  to  effect  very  Importanl^ 
improvements  in  the  art  of  rufliug  or  covering  the  bodies  of  hats.  But  we  understand  that  the  oppo* 
sittoa  of  the  workmen  has,  also,  made  him  lay  aside  his  invention. 

0.  5«fiitMary  ^  JteaulU. 

Dtdand  yaHu  of  iTatrapoKad^  1892. 

L,      9.  d. 


HaU.  FWtei. 

L.  «.  d. 

Rated I,OW,000  0  0 

Stub 640,000  0  0 

Wmli* Ifi0,000  0  0 

SUk 640,000  0  0 


L.  8,420,000    0   0 


All  torts  62,854  dottn  •    170^168    0   0 

BMTcraiidUto         ....    n4,96S    0   0 
Ail  otter 14,377    0    0 


TMil  nomberoT  man  cnploved  In  the  unaofteture  of  iMmr 

bate 17,000 

•  ladndiacMtodoapsternUiMk  Ditto,  mU  hato S,000 

Hats  (StrawV— It  is  most  probable  that  the  idea  of  platting  straws  was  first  suggested 
by  the  making  of  baskets  of  osiers  and  willow,  alluded  to  by  Virgil,  in  his  Pastorals,  as 
one  of  the  pursuits  of  the  agricultural  population  of  Italy.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  period 
when  the  manufacture  of  straw  plait  first  became  of  importance  in  that  country ;  but  it  ap- 
pears from  Coryat's  Crudities,  published  in  1611,  that  *Mhe  most  delicate  strawen  hats'' 
were  worn  by  both  men  and  women  in  many  places  of  Piedmont,  "  many  of  thorn  having 
at  least  an  hundred  seames."  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  art  of  straw  plaiting  musi 
have  arrived  aft  great  perfection  upwards  of  two  centuries  since ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  followed  in  England  for  more  than  60  or  70  years,  as  it  is  within  the  remem* 
brance  of  some  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  straw  districts,  now  alive,  that  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  farmers  used  to  plait  straw  for  making  their  own  bonnets,  before  straw 

gaiting  became  established  as  a  manufacture.  In  fact,  the  custom,  among  the  women  in 
ngland,  of  wearing  bonnets  at  all,  is  comparatively  modem :  it  is  not  yet  100  years  since 
**  hoods  and  pinners"  were  generally  worn,  and  it  was  only  the  ladies  of  quality  who  wore 
■mall  silk  hats. — (See  Malcolm* s  Manners  and  Customs.) 

Brituh  PfaJt.— -The  rtrav  plait  diatriet  comprises  the  counties  of  Bodfnrd,  Hertford,  and  Bucking* 
ham,  being  the  moat  fhvourable  for  the  production  of  the  wheat  straw,  which  is  the  material  chiefly 
ased  in  Enelnnd.  The  msnufacture  Is  also  followed  in  Boine  places  in  Enscx  and  Suffolk,  but  very 
partially  lif  other  counties.  During  the  iate  war,  the  impertation  of  airaw  hats  from  Leghorn  having 
ID  a  great  measure  ceased,  an  extraordinary  degree  of  encouragement  was  given  to  our  doinesiic  ma* 
nafactnre,  and  a  proportional  decree  of  comfort  was  derived  by  the  acriculturnl  labourer*  in  these 

eaces,  by  the  wives  and  children  of  whom  It  was  chiefly  followed.  This  produced  competition,  and 
d  to  an  improvement  of  the  plat  by  splitting  the  straw,  which  had  formerly  lieeu  useil  entire— to  a 
more  careful  selection  of  the  straw  itself~^nd  also  to  improvements  in  flnlahing  and  bleaching.  So 
aaeeessAil  was  straw  plaiting  at  this  period,  thai  it  has  been  ascertained  that  women  have  earned  as 
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of  the  war,  Lefhorv  hatt  a«Bia  caaw  faMo  tte  — rfrrt ;  sad  In 
mad  dunbHHjt  ihej  ■peedflj  acq«ir«4  a  yrcfefcace  •▼er  aar  I 
beraa  lo  ieclime.  Skill  tbe  wacca  coatniaed  good,  aa  tka  fiuliina  of 
iMd  mdaallf  eataUis he4  iutiforer  the  coaaUy,  which  kcft  ay  the  ' 
diTiiaale  abaadoned  the  woriuac  ofpM0m  Uu  (aaothar  do»«tic  an 
Bocka,  which  ia  UOO  had  &nen  laco  dceaj  owiaf  lo  the  applicatiaaof  ■■fhJBUjX  aad 
prtXrtM  to  straw  plaittaf ,  a«  a  aiore  profitaMe  eaiptoyMeal.  With  the  view  ml 
**(  tbe  at  raw  pf  ahert,  who  froai  their  iacreaaed  aaaihera  were  rcdaced  lo  fr«i 
f  ben  to  meet  tlie  foreign  eampHKioa,  the  Soctctj  of  Arta,  ia  the  ^aara  IflB  aad  let:,  bcM  aat  pv*^ 
MtoaM  for  the  aacceMfol  application  of  aoaie  of  oar  aative  paaacs  or  «raw.  other  Ihaa  the  wheat 
ptraw  la  feaeral  e«e.  aad  for  ianproreaieata  ia  plaitiaf ,  flntthtag,  aad  Meachiaf.  llaay  apedaBeaa 
were  a^at  to  the  Societf ;  aad,  aaMiafat  other  caadidatea,  Mr.  Pa^.  of  taadea,  ia  lfiB»  raeeired  the 
larf  e  ailrer  aaedal  for  aa  imitatioa  and  deaciiptioa  of  the  aMde  of  pUitiaf  the  Ltihia  hata.  Mr.  Cah. 
I*m,  atan,  who  bad  cnntriboted  aaaiplea  of  plaitiog,  made  froai  U  diflereat  aocta  of  maa  iadafeaawa  ta 
^nfUnd,  received  a  ainilar  reward.    Tbe  pabtigUioa  of  theae  eoatrihatioaa  ia  the  Sacicty*a  Traaase- 

tiona  waa  followed  by  tbe  aioat  beneficial  reaolta  to  the  Briliah  Mana&ctare.    """^ ' — 

were  not  foood  u»  proraiae  much  aacceaa,  owing  to  the  brittleaeaa  of  their  ali»a 

of  ibetr  colour ;  Bat  Mr.  Parnr'a  comBanicatioa  waaof  eapecial  ianiortaacc,  aa  the  atraw  afTaacaay 

•peedlljr  becaaie  aa  article  of  import,    fie  imaiediateljr  aet  the  example,  hr  learhiag  aad  capleriaf 

abore  70  women  and  children  to  plait  the  atraw  by  tbe  luliaa  awthod ;  aad  it  ia  pecoliaity 

to  obaerre,  aa  an  evidejEhce  of  iu  ancceaa.  that  while  tlie  importatioa  of  Leghora  ham  haa,  t 

laat  few  yeara,  beea  oi»%e  decline,  tke  ummsmmfmeturtd  aia/ariai  kms  *cca  piafrmiiailf  0m  cAe 

Tbia  atraw,  wbkb  la  imported  at  a  noaiinal  duty  of  Id.  a  cwt.,  ia  chiefly  plaju4  la  oar  airaw  4 

aad  the  Toacan  plait,  which  paya  a  dutr  of  7«.  per  lb.  haa  likewiae  beea  largely  imported,  aad  ma4i 

«p  into  booneta  la  tbia  cunntry,  of  equal  fineneaa  and  beauty  to  the  geaaiae  Le^mra  hat. 

There  ia,  perbapa,  no  mannCtctore  more  deaerring  of  encooragemeat  aad  ^maathy  thaa  that  of 
straw  plait,  aa  if  m  qahe  independent  of  machinery,  and  ia  a  domeatic  aad  heaJlhral  em  *  ' 

fording  aubalatence  to  great  nombera  of  tbe  familiea  of  agrlcaltoral  labooi 
aource  would  be  reduced  to  pariah  relief  By  the  eatimat«  of  aa  inlelligeat  iadiridual,  imimiMly 
acquainted  with  the  manufacture,  it  la  cooaidered  that  every  acore  (or  10  yarda)  of  plait  rnaaamra  a 
pound  of  alraw  in  tbe  aute  in  which  It  ia  bought  of  the  farmer;  that,  at  aa  average,  every  plaiier 
makea  ISyarda  per  diem ;  that  In  the  eountiea  of  Hertford,  Bedford,  aad  Boeka,  there  ara,  at  aa  ava- 
rage,  lOfim  acorea  brought  to  market  every  dav,  to  make  which  13,31)0  peraooa  (womta  aad  chiidrea) 
most  be  employed.  In  Essex  and  SnlTolk,  h  la  eatimaied  that  1,000  acorea  are  the  daily  prodace,  la 
make  whicb  about  3,000  persona  are  employed ;  and  about  4,000  peraooa  aiora  maat  be  employed  la 
convert  tiieae  quaniltiea  Into  bonnela.  Including  other  placea  where  the  Biaaofactare  ia  earned  oa 
In  England,  there  are,  perhaps,  in  all,  about  30,000  peraooa  engaged  in  it.  The  earaiaga  of  the  wooMa 
and  children  vary  from  3^.  to  3«.  6d.  per  acore,  or  from  1«.  6d.  to  IQa.  per  week.  There  are  7  dearri^ 
tlona  of  pin  it  tn  general  nae  ;  viz.  wkoU  DnnslabU  (tbe  firat  introduced),  plaited  with  7  entire  atrawa ; 
gflU  #trs»,  introduced  about  30  yeara  since  ;  fuunt  DungUkU,  or  double  7.  formed  of  14  split  atrawa* 
every  1  wetted  and  Uid  togetlier,  invented  about  IS  years  aince ;  Dev^nthirt^  formed  of  7  split  atrawa. 
Invented  about  10  years  aince ;  Lmt^n  pUit  (an  froiution  of  whole  DnnataUe),  formed  of  doable  7,  aad 
coaraer  than  patent  Dunatable,  Invented  about  10  yeara  aince ;  Bedford  Legksnu,  formed  of  IS  or  doa> 
Me  11  atrawa,  and  plaited  aimilarly  to  the  Toacan  ;  and  //aliaa,  formed  of  11  aplit  atrawa.  '  Bat  there 
are  other  varietiea  In  fkncy  atraw  plait,  not  generally  in  demand  (ot  the  home  trade,  bat  chiefly  re- 
quired for  exp«)rtatinn ;  such  aa  the  baeUvnSj  of  7  atrawa  ;  the  /astrs,  of  17  straws ;  the  wm»t  of  S 
■traws ;  and  tfiamend,  of  13  straws.  There  were  other  plaita.  called  msck,  of  4  coarse  atrawa  ^dit ; 
and  pear/,  of  4  aroall  atrawa  entire ;  but  theae  are  now  auperaeded.  Tbe  principal  marketa  are  l^toa, 
Danatable,  and  Bt.  Alban'a,  •where  tha  plait  ia  uaoaliy  brought  every  aiomlnf  by  the  plaitcra,  aad 
hought  by  the  dcalera. 

But  the  advantagea  which  followed  the  poMleation,  bv  the  Society  of  Arts,  of  the  varhwa  auempis 
to  Improve  the  trade,  were  not  confined  to  England.  Measra.  J.  &  A.  Muir,  of  Greenock,  (who  aub- 
sequently  aent  apecimena  to  the  Society,  and  received  t  diiferent  medala),  were  ia  conaeqaeace  at- 
tracted to  the  manufactare,  and  in  1813,  establiahed  atraw  plaiting,  in  imiution  of  Leghorn,  ia  tha 
Orkney  lalanda,  with  aingular  auccess,  adopting  rye  atraw,  dwarfed  by  being  grown  oa  poor  land,  aa 
the  oiaterial  beat  auited  for  tbe  purpoae.  In  the  eatimatlon  of  peraona  largely  em|rfoyed  in  the  trade 
In  London,  hats  manufactured  in  Orkney,  are  quite  equal,  both  la  colour  and  qaality,  to  theae  of  Leg- 
bom  ;  indeed,  aome  of  tbe  plait  aent  to  tbe  Society  waa  so  fine,  aa  to  be  capable  of  making  a  hat  of  60 
row*  in  the  brim,  being  equal  to  10  or  11  rowa  in  aa  inch;  but  we  learn  with  regret  that  the  preva- 
lence of  mildew  in  that  humid  climate  ia  ao  inauapicioua  to  the  bleaching  of  the  straw,  that  it  is  equal 
to  50  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  crop.  To  this  circamstance,  and  to  the  low  prices  of  Leghora  hats 
of  late  yeara,  la  to  be  aacribed  the  difliculty  they  have  hadi  even  with  the  protecting  doty  of  3^  6a. 
per  dosen,  in  wllhatanding  the  competition  of  the  foreign  manufacturer.  In  their  letter  to  the  Society 
of  Arte,  of  tbe  10th  of  February,  1816,  Meaara.  Mutr  auted,— **  We  had  laat  vear  about  5acreaof  straw, 
which  will  produce  about  12,000  acore  of  plait, — auppoae  oa  the  average  of  3  acore  to  the  hat,  will  ba 
4,000  bata,  not  more.  We  think  thero  one  hundredth  part  of  the  conaumption  of  the  United  Uagdom. 
Tliese  4,000  bats  may  give  to  tbe  manuflicturer,  including  his  profit,  5,0001.  For  seed  and  straw  7 
acres  of  land  would  be  required,  and  in  njinufhcturing  MO  persons  would  be  constantly  employed  all 
the  year.  We  auppoae  the  conaumption  of  I^gbom  hats  10  be  not  leas  than  500,0001.  ia  the  united 
Kingdom  :  bow  were  theae  all  made  bv  our  own  Industrioos  popalatioB,  700  acres  of  poor  land  would 
he  required,  and  50,000  persons  would  be  employed  In  the  manufocture."— (TVaaa.  efS^.  Jtru.)  Tbe 
plaiters  In  Orkney  were  earning.  In  1897,  only  from  Is.  to  Is.  Od.  per  week,  and  since  that  period  tbe 
trade,  It  Is  understood,  has  declined. 

Italian  Plait.— In  Italy,  tbe  manuflicture  la  prinelpally  followed  In  the  aeighboarhood  of  Florence, 
Plaa,  Sienna,  and  tbe  Val  d'Arno,  la  the  Duchy  of  Tuacany ;  and  it  ia  alao  establiahed  at  Venice  and 
other  placea.  There,  aa  in  England,  it  la  purely  a  domeatic  manufacture,  and  the  produce  ia  collected 
bv  dealera  who  go  round  tbe  country.  There  ia  no  meana  of  eatimating,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
toe  number  of  individuals  employed,  aa  the  government  la  entirely  unprovidrd  with  statistical  data, 
and  ia  even  oppoaed  to  anv  being  collected.  But  aupposing  that  England  took  about  a  third  of  tbe 
Italian  manuncture  (and  it  is  believed  that  we  have  taken  nearer  a  half),  it  would  not  appear  that, 
even  In  the  moat  proaperous  timea,  more  than  30,000  peraona  could  have  been  engaged  in  it. 

Tbe  deacriptlon  of  atraw  uaed,  which  la  cultivated  solely  for  tbe  puxpoaea  of  tbe  manufacture,  and 
not  for  the  grain,  la  the  tritieum  turgidttm^  a  variety  of  bearded  wheat,  which  aeema  to  diflRer  In  no  ra- 
•pect  from  tbe  apring  wheat  grown  in  the  vale  of  Evesham  and  other  paru  of  England. — (TVeas. «/ 
mee.  Jtrte.)  Aftet  undergoing  a  certain  preparatory  proceaa,  tbe  upper  parte  of  the  atema  (being  first 
sorted  aa  to  colour  and  thickneaa)  are  formed  Into  a  plait  of  aenerally  13  atrawa,  which  la  aAerwarda 
knitted  together  at  the  edgea  into  a  circular  shape  called  a  *<  flat,*'  or  hat.  The  fineness  of  the  fiau  b 
determined  by  tbe  number  of  rows  of  plah  which  compose  them  (counting  from  the  bottom  of  the 
OfOfrn  to  the  9^§t  of  tlif  brim),  and  their  relative  flneneftf  ranges  ffpm  about  No.  ID  to  tO,  being  tha 
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rows  eotiMlDeil  la  the  breedlh  ofthe  brim,  which  if  geilerelly  8  inches.  They  ere  efterwerds  aseorted 
into  lit,  3d,  and  8d  qualltlee,  which  are  determined  by  the  eolonr  and  («stitr«,*  the  moei  faultless  being 
denominnted  the  1st,  while  the  most  defective  is  described  as  the  8d  quaiitv.  These  qualities  are 
much  inflaenced  by  the  season  ofthe  year  in  which  the  straw  is  plaited.  Spring  is  the  most  fevoam* 
ble,  not  only  for  plaiting,  but  for  bleaching  and  finishing.  The  dust  and  perspiration  in  summer,  an4 
the  benumbed  Oncers  of  the  workwomen  in  winter,  when  they  are  compelled  to  keep  within  their 
smoky  huts,  plaiting  the  cold  and  wet  straw,  are  equally  injurious  to  the  colour  of  the  hats,  whicn 
no  bleaching  can  improve.  The  flats  are  afterwards  made  up  In  cases  of  10  or  SO  dozen,  assorted  in 
progressive  ninabers  or  qualities,  and  the  price  of  the  middle  or  averace  number  governs  the  whole. 
The  Brotzi  make  bears  the  highest  repute,  and  the  Si^pM  is  considnrea  secondary ;  which  names  are 
given  to  the  flats  from  the  northern  districts  where  they  are  plaited.  Florence  Is  the  principal  market, 
and  the  demand  is  chiefly  from  England,  France,  Germany,  and  America  ;  but  the  kinds  mostly  re- 
quired  are  the  lower  numbers  |  the  very  finest  hats,  and  particularly  of  late,  being  considered  too  ez* 
pensive  for  the  buyers. 

The  importation  of  Leghon^  straw  hats  has  very  sensibly  decreased  of  late  yea^,  owing  to  the 
•hange  of  fkshion  In  fWvour  of  silk  bonnets,  and  also  the  prevailing  and  increasing  practice  of  English 
dealers,  firom  the  high  duty  on  the  manathctured  article,  importing  the  straw  plats,  and  the  straw  itself 
for  the  purpose  of  being  knitted,  plaited,  and  finished  in  this  country.  This  has  been  attended  with 
serious  consequences  to  the  poor  straw  platters  of  Tuscany,  many  of  whom  have  abandoned  the  trade 
and  betaken  themselves  to  other  occupations,  particularly  to  the  working  of  red  woollen  caps  for 
Greece  and  Turkey ;  Immense  quantities  of  which  have  been  exported  fVom  Leghorn  since  the  peace. 
With  the  view  of  counteracting  the  ruinous  eflecis  which  our  high  duty  entailed  on  their  trade,  the 
nercbanu  and  dealers  in  Tuscany,  interested  in  the  straw  hat  manufacture,  petitioned  their  govern- 
ment, ln*1830,  to  remonstrate  with  ours  on  the  subject;  but  this  remonstrance,  if  ever  made,  was  not 
likely,  from  the  condition  of  our  own  population,  to  be  very  favourably  received. 

The  following  prices  of  difi'erent  numbers  and  qualities  of  Leghorn  hau  are  considered  such  at 
would  encourage  the  work-people  in  Tuscany  to  produce  good  work : — 


No.  80. 
40. 
45. 

FinI  Qutlity. 

Sccood  QiMliiy, 

Third  Qwlt^r. 

TuMoan.                   Bnglkh. 

£     M.      d. 

11  lire       -       0     7    4 
21    -        -       0    14    0 
36    —        -       0    17    4 

£    %.    d. 

10  lire      -      0     6   8 
SO    —        -       0    13    4 
SS    —        -       0    16    8 

£    ».    d. 

8  Itre       -       0     5    4 
18    ^       s       0    13    0 
23    -        ..       0    15    4 

The  straw  fbr  plaiting  a  No.  SO.  at  8  lire,  costs  t  lire,  about  U.  id.  English ;  (br  bleaching  and  finish- 
ing, 1  lira  »  8d.:  the  estimated  loss  of  rows  in  a  mass,  that  either  go  up  into  the  crown  in  the  procesi 
of  finishing  and  pressing,  or  that  must  be  taken  ft-om  the  brim  to  reduce  It  to  London  measure  (33 
Inches),  may  be  calculated  at  1  lira  more,  or  6d.  As  it  requires  not  less  than  0  days  for  plaiting  and 
knitting  the  hat,  there  therefore  remains  only  4  lire,  or  S«.  8^.  En^lisA^  for  a  tre<ifc*«  work  I  Cheap  as 
subsistence  may  be  on  the  continent,  surely  this  miserable  pittance  is  not  calculated  to  excite  the  envy 
of  the  poorest  labourer  in  England.  But  the  earnings  of  the  straw  plaiters  solely  depend  on  their 
abilities  and  industry.  The  straw  is  furnished  to  them  to  be  plaited  and  knitted,  and  they  are  paid 
acrordinz  to  the  number  or  fineness  ofthe  hat.  Some  of  the  Brotzi  women  have  earned  as  much  as 
4  lire,  or  about  39.  9d.  to  3«.  per  day,  when  hats  were  at  the  highest,  (calculating  the  time  in  which 
they  can  plait  and  knit  a  hat,  at  8  days  for  a  No.  30.,  and  a  fortnight  for  a  No.  40.) ;  and  these  chosen 
few  still  earn  about  U.  6d.  per  day ;  but  takhig  the  whole  plaiters,  the  following,  In  the  opinion  of  s 
bouse  largely  interested  in  the  trade  in  Italy,  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  calculation  of  tJie  average 
wages  which  have  been  paid  during  the  last  15  years  :— 

Women  earned  per  diem.  In  the  year  1817,  U.  6d. ;  1810.20,  8(1.;  1893-5,  I*.  «d.;  1896-7,  6d.; 
1898-33,  5d.  Men,  for  Ironing  the  hats,  i$.  a  day ;  ditto,  fbr  pressing  and  washing.  Is.  6d.  to  3«. ; 
women,  for  picking  straw,  U.  to  Is.  3d. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  Imports  Into  England  of  Italian  straw  haU,  strew  plait,  and  un- 
PMnufutured  straw,  during  the  last  13  years  : 
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We  are  indebted  for  this  very  ezeelleat  article  on  straw  hats  to  Mr.  Robert  Slater,  of  Fore  Bueei« 
London.  ^ 

[The  value  of  Leghorn  and  other  straw  hata  imported,  chiefly  from  England,  France,  and 
Itaty,  into  the  United  States,  on  the  average  of  five  years,  endmg  on  the  80th  of  September, 
1838,  amotinted  to  $439,301,  that  of  hate  of  fiir,  wool,  and  leather,  imported  almost  whollj 
from  the  first  mentioned  country,  amounting  only  to  $16,834  ;  and  about  $30,000  in  value 
of  the  former  description  of  hata  are  re-exported.  Hats  of  domestic  manufacture,  to  the  valua 
annually  of  $176,997,  have  been  also  exported,  for  the  most  part  to  France,  South  Ame- 
rica, Texas,  and  the  West  Imlia  lalanda.— Ji»«  Ed,] 
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HATANNAH,  om  HAVANA,  %  lai«e  and  ^tmndaog  dty, 
ni  the  noble  kland  of  Ca>.a,  of  wfaieh  it  k  the  capitaL  the  Mono  i 
HomboUt,  in  kL  23^"  r  lb"  S^kfO.  99^22"  AST'  W.  The  popnktiofi,  exdoB^e  cf  in^ 
and  stiaogen  (which  may  amoiuit  to  35,000).  ii  probably  not  iu  Aon  mi  115^000.  In 
1817,  the  resident  population  amoanted  to  83,598 ;  til  37JS85  wUtei,  9j0I0  fnt  ojiwued, 
12,361  ffeebUdu,  2,543  coloured  davei,  and  21,799  Mack  alai«B.  The  poet  of  f 
if  the  finest  in  the  Weit  Indies,  and  one  of  the  best  in  the  worid.  The  i 
bot  the  water  is  deep,  without  bar  or  obstniction  of  any  aort,  aod  within  it  eipands  into  a 
ma^ificent  bay,  catpal^le  of  aceommndating  1,000  lai)g^  chips;  vessels  of  the  ^iiaiisi 
draught  of  water  eoming  dose  to  the  ({uays.  The  city  bes  along  the  catiaute  to,  and  on 
the  west  side  of,  the  bay.  The  suboib  Regla  is  on  the  opposite  sideu  The  Mono  aod 
PunU  castles,  the  former  on  the  east,  and  the  latter  on  the  wett,  side  of  the  eatranoe  of  tha 
harbour,  are  stnmgly  fortified,  as  is  the  entire  city ;  die  citadel  is  also  a  place  of  gteai 
strength ;  and  fortifications  have  been  erected  on  such  of  the  nei^boaiing  heigto  as  conft* 
niand  the  city  or  port.  The  arsenal  and  dock-yard  lie  towanl  the  western  angle  of  the  hay, 
to  the  south  of  the  city.  In  the  diy,  the  streets  are  narrow,  inconvenient,  and  fihln- ;  bol 
in  the  suburbs,  now  as  exteocive  as  the  dty,  they  are  wider  and  better  laid  ouL  Lattoly, 
too,  the  police  and  cleanliness  of  all  perls  of  the  town  have  materially  improired. 

From  Hs  poiitkm,  which  cominandii  both  inlets  to  the  Golf  of  Mexico,  ils  greal  sden^h,  mmi  « 
lent  barboor,  Hsvannab  is,  in  a  poliiksl  point  of  view,  by  far  the  nioM  iatportaat  nantiAe  aiai 
the  We«t  Iodic*.    Av  a  commercial  city  it  ^Ivt  ranks  io  the  first  cla««  ;  beine.  ra  this  respeci,  • 

to  none  in  tb«  New  World,  New  Yori(  "iily  excepted.   For  a  i<>n{;  period,  Hairannah  en^nMec^  i 

the  whole  foreign  trade  of  Cuba;  bit  smce  the  relaxation  of  the  old  colonial  syscein,  rMMiom»  pons. 
sacb,  for  insunc4>,  as  Matanzas,*  that  were  hardly  Itoown  30  yean  aeo,  have  becoaw  places  of  %rtat 
coOMDercial  importance.  The  rapid  extension  of  the  commerce  of  HaTannab  is,  tbercfivc,  eaiifvly 
to  be  ascrib'Td  to  the  freedom  it  now  enjoys,  and  to  the  peat  increase  of  wealiJi  and  popvlaiioa  la  lbs 
city,  and  fenerally  tbrouchoui  tbe  bland. 

The  advance  of  Cuba,  during  tbe  last  half  century,  has  been  very  great;  tlioiieh  asc  BBore,  perhapa, 
than  might  have  been  expected,  from  its  natural  advanuges,  at  least  since  iu  ports  were  freetv  opened 
to  foreiroers.  In  IMK).  It  U  at  once  the  largest  and  the  best  situated  of  the  West  India  islands,  li  is 
about  COj  miles  in  lenrtb ;  but  its  breadth  from  north  to  south  no  where  exceeds  117  miles,  and  is  ia 
many  places  much  le»s.  lu  loial  aren,  exclusive  of  that  of  tbe  numerous  keys  and  islands  attached 
to  it,  is  about  31,500  square  miles.  Tbe  climate  is,  generally  speaking,  delightful ;  the  reftesbinffsea 
breezes  prerenting  the  heat  from  ever  becoming  excessive,  and  fitting  it  for  the  growth  of  a  vast  va> 
riety  of  products.  Hurricanes,  which  are  so  destructive  in  Jamaica  and  the  Caribbee  islands,  are  here 
comparatively  rare,  and  when  ihey  do  occur,  far  less  violent.  Tbe  soil  is  of  very  various  qaalities: 
There  is  a  considerable  extent  of  swampy  marshes  and  rocks  unfit  for  any  sort  of  cnluvation ;  b«l 
there  is  much  soil  that  is  very  superior,  and  capable  of  aflbrding  the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  sagar, 
coffee,  maixe,  dtc.  The  ancient  policy,  now  fortunately  abandoned,  of  restricting  the  trade  of  tbe 
Island  to  3  or  3  ports,  caused  all  the  population  to  congregate  in  their  vicinity,  neelecung  tbe  rest  of 
the  island,  and  allowing  some  of  the  finest  land  and  be«i  situations  for  planting,  to  remain  aaoccupied. 
But  since  a  different  and  more  liberal  policy  has  been  followed,  population  has  began  to  extend 
Itself  over  all  tbe  most  fertile  district^*,  wherever  they  are  to  be  met  with.  The  first  regular  oensos 
of  Cuba  was  taken  In  1775,  when  the  whole  resident  population  amounted  170,770  souls.  Since  Uus 
period,  the  increase  has  been  as  foUows  :—n9l,  272,140;  lel7,  &51,U08  ;  and  i«Z7, 704^;  exclnaiTs 
of  suangers.    V^  e  subjoin  a 

ClaMlfication  of  the  Popalatloo  of  Cuba  according  to  tbe  Censuses  of  1775  and  18C. 


Whitm       -     n      -      - 
FrwnaiittMS    -      •       • 
TnabUekB        -       •       • 
llavw         .... 

Told    . 

1775.                                    1                                    IBI7.                                     1 

JUaU. 
SI.VM 
10021 

»,774 

/female. 

40,v«4 
B.006 

TolaL 
•5419 
l8L0i7 
M,V» 
44,8M 

AMk. 

i4i;aB8 
BMM 

T€lmL 

»7,St4 
48>0 
SSMtt 

•M» 

7l,IWI 

170,970         1         400^                WJSn 

TOMff 

W*  mdfly  dmaner,  tnm  (bb  Tkbic,  that,  is  ths  tarn  of  SI 
ymn.  (nm  I77»  to  I  an,  Um  iacrMM  of  Ite  dJAic^  cIsmm  vI  Um 
pppsMtios  baa  bw  m  Mtowm  >— 


To     Fard. 


TbeffM ,., 

Tbe  free  ngialto  fnml*      — 

The  free  Uack  iMie 

Tlw  free  btock  fnnale 

64,SjS    ias,6^  or  90t  <  The  •!•««  (Uack  sad  oMlittoV 

«M)«4    14S,MB,-.S4S.  Tb*tbve(btMkuid       '      ' 


Fnm     T»     IWrt. 


6jm   B^-Stf 


Tbt  «rU«e  m1«  popalsttna  tscRSM 

A  very  large  part  of  the  rapid  Increase  of  the  black  population  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  eontiaoance 
of  tbe  slave  trade ;  which,  unfortunately  for  tbe  real  interests  of  the  island,  has  been  prosecuted  of 
late  years  to  an  extent,  and  with  a  vigour,  unknown  to  any  former  period.  From  1611  to  I8S&  there 
were  imported  into  Cuba  185,000  African  slaves :  of  which  number  116,000  are  said  to  hare  been  ea* 
tered  at  tbe  Havannah  Custom-house  between  1811  and  18*20!  Since  18t5,  the  imports  of  slavee  are 
understood  to  have  Increased ;  and  were  believed,  indeed,  to  be  about  as  great  in  1832  as  ever,  not- 
withstanding the  trade  was  to  have  entirely  ceased  in  \bW.^(Keport  cf  1&32  sn  HVst  India.  CmUnitM, 
JUinutMs  of  Evidence^  p.  64.)  It  is,  liesides,  supposed  that  the  slaves  were  under-rated  in  the  eenaus  of 
1827 ;  so  that,  perhafts,  the  entire  population  of  the  island  is,  at  present,  little,  if  at  all,  onder  900,0001 
Tbe  planters  of  Cuba  derive  consideiable  assistance  from  free  labourers,  mostly  of  an  Indian  mixed 
breed,  who  work  for  moderate  wages.  They  are  not  much  emploved  in  the  fields,  but  in  other  bfanches 
of  laboar ;  and  particularly  in  bringing  tbe  sugar  from  tbe  interior  to  the  shipping  porta. 


•  In  1827,  Matanzas  had  a  population  of  15,000  sonls.  During  the  same  year,  iu  Imports  were 
▼alued  at  1,387,600  doll  irs,  and  its  exports  at  1,717,347  dollars ;  and  231  vessels  entered,  and  251  clear- 
ed ffom  its  port.  We  have  looked  into  our  latest  Gaxetteers,  bat  to  no  purpose,  for  any  notice  of  this 
pla<^.  Those.  Indeed,  who  know  that  the  best  of  these  publications  sets  down  the  popalation  of  Ha- 
Tannah  at  25,000,  wUl  probably  think  that  this  was  very  ttnneeesaary  labobr. 


HAVANNAH. 
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n»  Mikto  pdidnBr  nporW  tnm 
•bm  4ii*lifr,  eone,  idteimv  beci'  w«z, 
then,  tlM  fini  ia  decidedly  the  m«t  in 
MatancBti  Aow  tte  Mtoniihhic  loci 
•cpertttiea  of  Uin  tlipla  utkJe  :— 

AceoQBt  of  Am  Expoilitioa  of  Saw  fram 


importaat 


tnm  ITU  lo  I7«r 

'mijg"^ 

I7M- 

•  I7B0 

88,150 

nw- 

.1800 

110,081 

1800- 

-ISIO 

177,998 

1810- 

.|8» 

207.888 

IMO- 

UBS 

850.884 

falfSS 

«7I,0I3  84 

iKsr 

984,8MI4 

1838 

1820 

2B0.a>7 

nao 

882.781 

1891 

878^380 

1832 

887/»7 

1833 

884^ 

«•  Mfir  ciftm 

oluM%*e.    or 

Tbe  fellowiof 

ipbM  b  lbs 

im  1760 


44,018,400 
71,198,800 
83,078,409 
100,I.<»,«00 
108,40&,UO 
10S98I,SOO 
107,434.400 
104,342.800 
117.082,800 
110.538,000 
119,0823)0 
113,870,000 


But  RavuBth  ImtIiw  tmmi  laba  flwanlrpaillhi  Hw  •ipaite' 
tloo  of  ragar,  u  it  wu  is  former  tiDiM,  w*  mun  idMri  to  IIm  tnd* 
of  tbs  other  ports,  to  oMaio  a  eorrec*  account  of  tba  whole  wpnrti 
of  niftr.  The  Ibi  'oir ioc  are  the  Caatom^faoiae  return  for  1827  > — 
Expisic  at  aufar  Cram  fuvaonah 

—  Sanliaco    • 

—  MuevTas  • 


TriaUad 
HoJsuip 


80J}64,H4*~ 

10,1161,837  — 

851,450   — 

18,500   — 


Tbtal 

foundet 

liou  that  a  box  of  coor  weiclii 

•15  Iba.).  while  Its  i 

the  ure,  at  l«aat 

,  —  ,        to  their  amou  ' 

(it  aboold  be  ooe  flnewib),  vis. 


but  16  arrobat  (375  lbs.),  while  Ita  true  weicbt 
h,  after  deductinx  the  Ure,  at  l«aat  16  arrUai 
(400  Iba.),  thry  add  to  their  a 


149,973,108  Ite. 


9,135,818   n» 


Makinsatotalor   •    186,1SS,924  Ibi. 


Thto  to,  howev«r,  only  the  Custnm-honse  report.'  A  ureal  deal  of  siiffar  has  been  amiiK^led  oui  of 
the  counlrv.  The  exports  from  Santiago  in  1637,  as  given  above,  are  certainly  much  under  their  real 
amount ;  for  at  that  period,  and  for  3  or  4  years  after,  the  customs  officers  connived  with  the  planters 
to  defraud  the  revenue,  and  carried  their  depredations  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  duties  became  no- 
minal merely,  and  the  official  returns  are  in  no  degree  to  be  depended  upon.  Subsequently,  however, 
these  officers  were  dismissed;  and  there  is  reason  to  thinlE  tliat  the  returns  have  since  been  more 
accurate.    But  smuggling  is  still  extensively  practised,  particularly  from  the  unlicensed  ports. 

It  appears  iVnm  the  subjoined  account  (No.  III.),  that  there  has  been,  since  1827,  a  great  increase  In 
the  exports  of  sugar,  the.  quantity  shipped  from  tbe  vafious  licensed  ports  of  the  island,  having 
amounted,  in  1833,  to  7,01I,5S3  arrobas,  100,613,8tK5  lbs.  But  to  this  we  mny  safety  add  at  least  one 
fourth  part  for  shipments  from  tite  unlicensed  ports,  and  what  was  otherwise  sent  out  of  the  country 
without  any  official  notice  ;  so  that  the  entb-e  export  of  sugaflllrom  Cuba,  at  present,  cannot  be  lesf 
than  230,000,000  lbs.,  or  rather  more  than  1 10,000  tons! 

Next  to  sugar,  cotfee  is  the  most  valuable  production  of  Cuba.  Its  cultivation  has  Increased  with 
unprecedented  rapidity.  In  1800,  there  were  about  80  plantations  in  the  Island  ;  in  1817,  there  were 
770  ;  and  in  1827,  there  were  no  fewer  than  3,067,  of  at  least  40,000  trees  each !  In  1801,  the  expnru- 
tion  from  Havannah  was  1.350,000 lbs.;  in  1809,  it  amounted  to  8,000,000  Iha.;  from  1815  to  1690,  it 
averaged  annually  18,180,300  lbs. ;  and,  In  1827,  it  amounted  to  35,837,175  lbs. !  The  exports  from  the 
other  ports  have  increased  with  equal  rapidity.  They  amounted  in  1837,  to  14,'203,406  lbs. :  makinf 
the  total  exportation  for  that  year  50,030,581  Iba.  Tbe  low  prices  seem  to  have  checked  the  growth, 
or,  at  all  events,  to  have  diminished  the  exports  of  coffee  from  Cuba  in  1888,  1839,  and  1830;  but  since 
the  last  mentioned  year,  they  have  more  than  recovered  their  old  level.  The  tntal  exports  in  1833 
amouuted,  according  to  the  Custom-house  returns,  to  3,506,350  arrobas,  or  61,359,975  lbs. ;  but,  as 
in  tbe  case  of  sugar,  considerable  additions  must  be  made  to  this  quantity  to  get  the  true  export.  In 
the  Custom-house  estimates,  coffee  bags  are  supposed  uniformly  to  weigh  150  lbs.,  though  it  is  well 
known  that  they  frequently  exceed  that  limit.  The  exports  in  1833  were  distributed  as  follows  ;  viz. 
from  the  Havannah,  47,333,100  lbs. ;  Matanzas,  6,433,075  lbs. ;  all  other  ports,  10.503,600  lbs. 

Tobacco  differs  much  in  quality;  but  the  cigars  of  Cuba  are  considered  the  finest  in  tbe  world.— 
(See  Tobacco.)  Formerly,  the  culture  and  sale  of  this  Important  plant  were  monopolized  by  Govern- 
ment; but  since  1881  this  monopoly  has  been  wholly  relinquished,  there  being  no  longer  any  restrict 
tions  either  on  the  growth  or  the  sale  of  the  article.  The  cultivator  pays  a  duty,  which,  however,  is 
to  a  great  extent  evaded,  of  I  per  cent,  ad  valorem  upon  his  crop.  In  consequence  of  tbe  freedom  thus 
given  to  the  business,  the  culture  and  exportation  of  tobacco  are  both  rapidly  extending ;  so  much  so, 
that  the  exports  of  cigars,  which  amounted  in  1836  to  only  107,194  arrobas,  bad  increased  to  617,713 
arrobas  In  1833 1 

Of  95,768  hhds.  of  molasses  exported  in  1833, 46,633  were  from  Havannah,  and  31,630  from  Matanzas. 

Wax  and  honey  of  excellent  quality  are  largely  produced  In  Cuba,  and  form  considerable  articles  of 
trade.  a 

The  principal  imports  consist  of  corn  and  grain  of  all  sorts,  chiefly  from  tbe  United  States  and  Spain; 
eottoB,  hardware,  and  earthenware  goods  from  England;  linens  from  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  the  Nether- 
lands, Ireland,  &c. ;  silver  and  gold  from  Mexico  and  South  America ;  indigo  and  cochineal  from 
ditto ;  wines,  spirits,  liqueurs,  fruits.  &c.,  from  France  and  Spain ;  lumber,  dried  fish,  and  salt  prov^ 
•ions,  from  the  United  States,  Newfoundland,  dec. ;  with  every  article,  in  short,  that  an  opulent  com- 
nnmity,  In  a  tropical  climate,  without  manufactures,  requires. 

I.  Classified  Accoant  of  the  Articles  of  all  aorta,  and  their  Value,  imported  into  Cuba  In  1831, 18S9; 

and  1833. 


Artidei. 


Spioea,  Til.— Cinnamon,  elovea,  pepper,  fcc 
TnU*,  ria.— Olivea^luonda,  raiaiae,  fte 


.— nrs,  Deei,  jeisea  neci,  ••• 
'  inamon,  elovea,  pepper,  fee. 

._         vee^luonda,  raiaiiM,ft6 

Afrienltanl,  vie— Floor,  rice,  peaa,  beaaa, . 
Oniceria,  via.— Lard,  butler,  cheeie.  candlea, 
FlWi,  vix— Uerringa,  eod,  anchoTiea,  ke.  • 
Collow  and  ncrcory  ... 
WooUeM  ..... 
LiaeiM 


Sitka 

Wood,  Tbb— Deals,  boopa,  eaika,  fta 

Hardware       .... 

Metsia,  vii.— Copper,  iron,  lead,  te. 

Gold  coin        .... 

Silrerooin     .... 

Olaaaware     -  .  .  - 

Eartheowaiv 

Dye  stefi,  aa  lofwood,  Indifo^  lie.   • 

CoHage 


Jewel  I017 
AU    *- 


1831. 


L. 

11,715 
81,980 

284,104 
50,905 

814,337 
50,090 

472,548 

118,906 
84.641 

184,857 

117,270 
80.508 

177,298 
82,065 
19^583 
81.211 
48,518 

ata 

84,100 
80;756 
^428 
tAM 
115,091 


1832. 


165,733 
14,188 
88,434 

572,873 

84,577 

8S,7n 

61,770 
614,194 

88314 
118,908 

IWSl 
77,858 
41,846 
80,560 
S7,>I7 
81.894 
10,')98 
42,M9 
96,100 
8,830 

«,oe4 

107^80 


981,801 
I8,80» 
88330 

788,548 

03,135 


872,714 
79,843 
88.38» 
156.086 
188,861 
15,933 
198,858 
801,113 
18,156 
19,109 
60,881 
30,-^l8 
48,348 
»;788 
8,949 
8,131 
t40,b86 


8,876,180       I     8,888,866 


•  The  exporu  from  Matanzaa  in  1833  were  57,740,400  lbs. 
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•rOM  QaaaiMH  of  the  ptteeiptl  AftUM  of  PraiMe  txpuiui  fnm  tkt  i 
PoiU  of  the  UUnd  of  Cubs,  tnua  18M  lo  1813,  both  iiiclufire. 


T-. 

*Vr. 

ta. 

MotaMi. 

CoflMU 

Wax. 

ToUot*. 

C%m. 

^AnralM. 

%f 

Pipo.    » 

.trrgtea. 

Irfr*m. 

JiiiJmi 

.»niiK 

1109 

8,897390 

8^ 

l.77a>799 

22^19 

7«,84| 

itT,ni 

1897 

«,'7<3*4 

Uvt 

74,<W 

2^l,>89 

S,408 

79,M 

iM,9a 

ie99 

«.9e7,098 

«,Mf4 

W^l 

1,284,098 

91,404 

70,081 

tMd98 

l«9 

8^588,499 

4^18 

88,»r 

I,736,ii7 

83,491 

K\509 

tCM« 

1880 

7,868,681 

5,.S95 

(MI9 

3R.741 

lOTsaV 

«tt,tn 

1831 

7,i3a3((i 

Z^\A 

9B,SaO 

lt7,454 

m^m 

1632 

^j£^ 

3.429 

100479 

90,209 

7«.«30 

4m.ua 

1839 

3,«7 

96,769 

^S8^,389 

41^39 

98.4W 

Mfia 

in.  An  Accottnt  ofUie  Valu«  of  the  Trade  between  Cnba  and  otlier  Conntries  In  18S3,  as  aarrttalne* 
by  tbe  Customa'  Retarna. 


CMarriai. 

Import. 

Eiport.. 

CootriM. 

hHn*>. 

Eipcii. 

Z, 

j:. 

£. 

t. 

»N»      _  • 

m,m 

Btt^lT 

ICetltnladi    . 

49,417 

9&m 

OoMhAiMria 

886,889 

4009 

ttmtgti 

9^1 

s^ 

TteHuMTowM      . 

196v3!B 

8ia,&s« 

Rana  • 

M^l 

Tbe  United  SlaiM      . 

929,48! 

913,934 

Sw«lcBwlDaMik- 

.        7.198 

IM« 

Qmt  BriiBiB  • 

M^&TT 

180,787 

TBitey            -          .          . 

13,839 

FMaeB 

l&3,327 

110,89! 

Ibrripi  pratecB  i.  Alp.  cf 

Udy    . 

10,756 

47,840 

Caba  .... 

99,498 

•■k* 

Bat  a  considerable  portion  of  the  imports,  especially  of  ibose  ftt>in  Spain,  are  not  intefded  for 
consumption  in  Cuba,  but  are  sent  there  merely  sm  entrc^,  or  till  it  be  foond  convenient  to  ship 
them  for  other  markets. 


IV.  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels  that  entered  the  Pert  of  Havaanah  lh>m  Forein  Goamrtai 
in  18S1,  183S,  and  18S3,  specUying  the  Countries  to  which  such  Vessels  beloaced,  and  their 
Tonnafe. 


IVfi. 

1881. 

«. 

1809.                   i 

HaaMTovM*          III' 

R£S     •-     •     :     :     : 

NaliMrhadi 

Ksr  :     :     :     :     : 

9anliaiaB 

Swedidi 

&-«^  ':  :  :  ; 

95 

.! 

8 
64 

9 
9 

4 
I 

41,758  l<9 
96,10614 

1,079 
S,ir76 
1,067  94 

•IS" 

90S3-( 

far 

489 

89 
4 

99.68684 

221  1« 

22214 

980 

258 

19884 

Sir 

609 

98 
10 
48 

8 
89 

TomM. 

<8,747 

990 

98912 
1JI8II4 
19914 

1» 

178 

TMiJi      • 

963 

M<,WI-4 

989 

16636914 

I^ 

18B3B8I4 

-A  CMlHM  dafy  b  chMMd  «■  tmt  »rHci«i  MMlad  Md 
la  1808,  tlM  datiet  oa  liaporti  Drodnced  4,1M,4W  doi- 
lan  Mac  aqail  to  aa  Ml  «MiONm  daty  of  19 14  par  caat  OB  llw  im- 
porti  of  thai  yav.  TtedaiinoBeiportidarin<iheiKaiayaar  piro- 
SaOBd  1,114341  Mian, «|aal  to aa  orf  wlormdaly of  18  14  par 
caut  OB  thair  aatoaat.  Aeeoidinti  to  ibe  tariflphe  duliea  ea  moat 
iBpartod  arlklaa  ara  ixed  al  altber  24  or 90  per  coat  aMtaoioMm; 
kit  all  Spaaiah  Bradada  importeJ  boia  lb*  paoiaaala  m  Spajiiah 


pnida ^ .      .  .   . 

botlonia  (except  wur,  which  paji  1  14  dollar  per  bafrd),  pay  ooly 
9  1-4  per  ceat.  daty ;  aad  when  inporlod  la  forsitB  botlooH,  they 
sayirpareaatlaHihaa"^— -= "     '     ' '^^ 


eif 


CuMam-koum  RmuIaHomt.- 


^a  tite  dotieioa  eorreqxmdinc  Oweiga  articiea. 

■  urodadi  laake  aboat  a  third  part  of  the  iaporlik    Uatil 
r,  tna  export  doty  oa  8>igar  waa  imcb  eontphined  oil  beinr  ao 
aa  2  34  dollan  a  box :  bat  ie  the  eoaraa  of  1833  it  was  t«. 
Siced  to  llttla  aiara  Ihw  I  dollar,— a  redactloa  which  bMbaenoT 
•  to  the  piaalar*.    hferrhandiw  that  baa  oaee 
f  OB  exportatka. 

__     _^_-  -  ier  of  a  wawl  ia  boowd  to 

kavB,  oa  hb  arrival,  raady  fjr  deli  verv  to  the  baatdinf  oAeen  ef  (he 
taraBoa,  two  Btaaifarta.  ooataiaitic  a  detailed  ttalen^U  t4  hu  car^o; 
aod,  ia  tbe  act  oT  baadiaf  ttieai  otor,  ia  to  write  thcnoa  the  boar 
wbea  he  w  deliTen  them,  takinf  care  that  ihry  be  eoimtmined  by 
Oie  boardiof  ofieera.  Withia  12  boon  Ihn  that  ttme  be  n  ~ 
Make  anyaltentioo  haplMaei  ii 
■ew  once  eorTceteri.  After  the  _^ 
•Itoratioa  will  be  permitted.    Gonda  aot 

calad  wiUiottt  ramcdy ;  aad,  if  their  rahi 

dollan.  BB«l«n  of  vMk  will  be  liaUo  to  pay  a  pwadiy  oT  doable 
tto  aniOBBt  of  each  BO»«iaBifcBlad  ifoodi :  if  they  do  cxtced  that 
•  *  "  'iini,biB  vee- 
I  to  the  TC. 
they  were  on 

.__— ,  --  , /*  caoaigaee, 

the  htter ;  hat  tIte  maa*er,  ia  thh  caae^  will 

tliaaaoaaltothatareiwhfooda.    Gold  aad 

by  ajthrr  caphio  or  couaiKaee,  an  liable  to  a 

Goodi  felling  »hort  of  the  qaaatihr  r— '-'-■ 

..  .  .  .  . 'voice  of  a 


will  bedeUveredoptotJ 
be  tabiect  to  a  flaa  eqaal 
rilver,  Bot  naaifcaled  by 

I  4  per  eent    Goodi  felling  »bort  of  the  qaaatihr  BiaailiHiad, 

landed,  aad  aot  betnc  included  ia  aay  invoice  of  a  cnnaigaae, 

'eader  the  BBaa*ar  liaUe  to  a  penally  of  900  dolhn  tor  each 

p  10  felliw  tboft    Every  eomlgBee  b  obiifed  to  present  hb 

r  gooda,  within  48  hoan  after  the  arrival  of : 

noda  are  liable  to  2  per  cent  extra  doty. 

tf  aoBh  ooto  do  aol  coabUB  a  ateiaaMat  of  tha 


rilver.BOt 
daty  of  4 

wliea" 
wilt  I 


'i?d^ 


bar  of  pieeea,  eoBteBb^  q«Atfy,  wri^  aad  miaanir  AB  nrfi 
imporlad  ia  veaeeb  c«*ediag  80  toaa  bartbea,  esent  piiiJiabli 
Bmvbioa^  bulky  artidei^  and  li<iaon,  bbit  be  pal  hi  dtqwait  fcr  «b 
indcBaite  tcnn,  paying  I  per  ceat  bward  awl  I  per  cent 
daty  on  the  valeck  eadi  yrar.  WhcB  nrtnad  for  hoaae  c 
tioB,  they  are  liable  to  the  earn 
the  exporter  jnya  the  oatwanl  duly. 

lYamaga  l^b».-4paabh  t naiili,  5  reab  per  tarn.  (NberanCiaML 
90  reab  per  loa :  ia  caaa  of  am«al  and  deMrtark  Ib  baDaoL  oMt} 
aiTiTiag  ia  di«tre«,  4  raali  per  ton,  hot  f^dldutfaa  if  (he  car*  \m 
Undcdorbikeaia. 

ri'h«/Diaiet.-«8panUivaMh,8t«abperday.  OfhVBatiMb 
19  reab  per  day  for  eech  100  ioaa  of  (heir  ragbler  aoMarcneal. 

Jtfoii£a.~Oae  dolbr  »  8  rrab  plate  b  90  reab  vdbeu  Oaa 
devMooeai  17doileA  The  BiotftaBtt  nekon  444  ddbn  »  lOQL, 
or  1  dotbr  a  4f.  8tf.  very  nearly.  There  b  aa  export  d«ly  of  1  per 
oeat.  QB  gold,  aad  8  per  ceat  on  tilvar. 

tntg/iU  and  .Vmuww.-  .  One  qaiatal  a  100  ttg.,  or  4  atrobaa  of 
2Slba.;  100  Ibe.  Spaabh  «  IftI  f  I  iha  Fnilhh.  m  16  inmiaaaBMn 
108  vana  m  ISO  yaidst  140  varaa  «  100  Frcifdl  cib  or  aaaei :  81 
varuBl00IlrabaBtelb:Hievana»t6OikBib«T^elia.  I  fttsn 
rs3baabehnearir.orl00lba.Spanbh.  Aaanobaof wiMoriBbtt 
B=  4-1  Cngllih  wine  pdloaa  aeariy. 

TheSl>aIlb^       •— —  -  ^ 

which  tbi 

of  Cuba  d 

nira,  and.  oa  pretence  of  cruiainf  afaiml  the  Meaic 
bbna,  coBUbHtad  all  aor^a  of  emnnitica.  The  ooBJaeree  ef  the 
United  Sutee  auflrred  m  mach  tnm  their  attacka,  t^  thn  wob 
obi  iged  to  leod  a.  ooneidenble  tqoadiOB  to  atlKk  the  bamiitti  Eb  (heir 
■troagholib,  aod  to  ob^n  that  redresa  they  hftd  ia  vaia  aoofht  bom. 
the  government  of  tlie  i^laad ;  bat  we  an  not  lan  that  (he  awieaBBi 
b  aa  yet  catirely  abated. 

In  oompiliag  thb  ar^lcleL  we  have  cnoaalted  HnaboUf^  itadMl 
work,  tbe  Etm  PUMmu  4ur  r/«b  4e  Ctata,  Ferb.  1888 ;  aad  ; he 
Soppbment  (ro^bim  9(albr<qu<)  theirKs  PSa>b<  1831:  ibe  etcelbsl 
abatract  of  the  Cuadro  EMaiHgliaf  it  Cuba,  pabibhad  «l  F 


eSpaabh  aaboritbe  di^noed  tbnaeelvea  by  the  eooBtnaacft 
h  they  gave  to  frinlical  beodini  that  iafeated  Buoy  of  the  porta 
.ba  dnnng  the  la>e  aonieal  brtwoea  Spaia  and  brr  revollad  eel*. 
and.  OB  pretence  of  cruiaing  acainil  the  MeaicaBa  aad  Caiea 


ia  leeSL  ia  the  dnmhtmn  Quartwiy  Jba^eae  >ir  Jaae  1990 }  the  A8. 
htin  dm  Seitnca  OiorriphnnttM,  taai.  xxIL  p.  383.  |  Pmmidfl 
Ntum  on  Mesko,  pp.  2:9--89S.  (Eb&  ed.);  fiaatn  paMbJW  ly 
Board  ef  Trade,  part  iii.  Pp.  648-469. ;  and  MieMc  OTmammbs 
lioM  bom  ifltolligcBt  Brttbh  marebairia  aalabliifaod  a 


HAVRE,  ox  HAVRE  BB  GRACE,  a  commercial  and  fitrongly  fortified  set-port  Umu 
of  France,  on  the  English  channel,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  on  its  northern  bank,  ia 
lau  49<>  29^  U"  N^  Ion.  0<>  6"  88"^  E.    PopuUtkm  24,000. 


ItAVBB. 


74i 


Th«  1Im»  or  BrillMn  pMMA  fl«  Mwmi  «•  M  tMBNeMi  Ink 
udOwtarABifcr.  lalhtgrMliw^itaralirnBeioTt-aiultoM 
wataralabb;  •■dtottolil5t,rraai>to3l4.  Urn diiiw ilwan 
lia  ioJba  Ibrmar.  Tbt  riM  of  Ite  f kte  It  ftoa  tt  to  27  tot ;  ud  67 
Iskt^x'vutm  of  it,  tiM  iwfat  dM  at  ntrehnUBMa  aatar  tte 
port  The  water  ia  tbo  harbour  doaa  not  brfia  p«rea|iliblf  to  m^ 
■M^tUl  abom  a  honn  alter  bigta  watarr-a  pocaliaritr  awribad  to 
iMPamBt  dawB  tba  Saisi^  aeroai  tha  estrai 
wncieadf  poirtrfbl  to  dam  ap  iir  a  whila 


lea  to  thr  barboar,  baiag 
tba  irati  r  in  tta  brttar. 


lmPkmw»,f.SB,itc) 


ttrtav—Tha  haitov  of  Hbm  tomUk  oT  I  baalaa.  iMkaal 
vltbla  liM  ivalb  of  tba  town,  aA)rdiaff  aeeanaMdaitan  Ibr  abaai 
450  lUpa.  Oapa  da  la  Rera,  iwninv  tho  aonbara  aatranity  of  tb» 
Mna,  Itaa  N.  H.  W.Trvua  Hana,  dirtinl  aboot  S  14  wilta.  U  it 
aiavatod  MO  feat  abora  tba  larH  of  iba  tea,  aad  ii  Kinnaaatod  br  2 
L^bt-biMMM  »  tot  higb.  Tbaae,  wbkb  ara  SiS  feai  apaH,  udtibtt 
pewerfkil  Azad  li(bto.  Thcra  ia  aiao  a  bn'Uiaat  batbear4i(fat  at  tba 
aatraoea  to  tba  porLoa  tba  aiticmity  of  tbe  wartara  JaUr-  Havra 
laa  t  raadtfaadi.  Tba paat  or  outar  road  ia  aboat  aleaana  from 
tba  port,  aad  mltar  mora  tbaa  1^  laa«iiB  W.  S.  W.  ttnm  Cape  da  b 
Bare :  ibe  Ifttla  or  iaoar  road  W  aboot  1-8  Imgat  (nm  tba  pert, 
aad  about  8-4  of  a  adla  &  9.  5.  IVoai  Capa  da  Ta  Bava.  Tbev  ara 
aapanlod  by  tbe  fltod  bank  callad  Lreht;  batwcao  wbieb  and  tba 
bank  eallad  1«  Jtaitr  db  U  AaA  ia  tba  wart  paMafa  to  tba  poet. 

TVckId,  ^c^HaTre  being,  in  fliet,  th«  principal  sea-port  of  Parle,  mort  of  the  colonial  *nd  other  fb- 
reifn  proiiucte  deatlned  for  the  consuinmion  of  that  city  are  Imported  Into  It.  It  hae  alao  a  conildera- 
ble  trade  of  Its  own.  Tbe  principal  articles  of  export  are  silk  and  woollen  stuffi^  lace,  gloves,  trinkets, 
perftimery.  Burgundy,  Champagne,  and  other  win^s,  brandy,  books,  &c.  Besides  colonial  products 
and  spices,  the  imports  principally  consist  of  cotton.  Indigo,  tobacco,  hides,  dye  woods,  iroov  tiD»  dried 
flsh,  itc.    Grain  and  flour  are  sometimes  imported  and  sometimes  exported. 

Meniet,  Wei^kUt  and  JMrsmrw  same  as  those  of  tbe  rest  of  France.— (See  BoaosAUx,  and  Wiioon 
Ant)  MEASuacs.) 

It  is  eatimnted  that  the  entire  value  of  the  different  articles  Imported  Into  Havre,  In  1699,  amounted 
to  150,000,000  fVancs,  or  about  10,000,0001.  sterling.  Of  this  sum,  the  cotton  imported  was  estimated  at 
16,000,000  tr. ;  the  sugars  of  the  French  colonies  at  44,000,000  ft.,  and  those  of  fWreIgn  countries  at 
6,000,000  fir. ;  coffee  14,000,000  fr. ;  indigo,a,000,000  fr. ;  tobacco  4,000,000  fr.,  4fcc.  The  customs  duties 
M  Havre  during  the  same  year  amounted  to  35,870,535  ft.,  being  neartv  1 1  per  cent,  npon  the  estimated 
value  ol  the  imports.  There  entered  the  port.  In  the  same  year,  1,481  French  and  oiher  ships,  coming 
ftom  fo^lvn  countries  and  the  colonies  of  France,  and  3,005  coasting  vessels,  including  those  navigat- 
ing the  river ;  OB  ships  entered  am  rdAcks  and  la  ballast.— CBaZIettn  da  Sctsncss  Oio£rafkiqMe$f  torn, 
kvl.  p.  390.  and  torn,  xxili.  p.  370.) 

wfrrtvols.— In  1833,  there  entered  the  port,  44  ships  ftom  Marttolque,  78  ftom  Ouadalonpe,  S18  ftom 
tbe  United  States,  30  ftom  Brazil,  1  ftom  Peru  and  Chill,  33  ftom  Haytl,0  ftom  Mexico,  11  ftom  Monte- 
Video  and  Buenos  Ayres,  S  from  Colombia,  10  ftom  the  Havftnnah  and  6t  lago,  1  ftt>m  St.  Thomas,  % 
ftom  Cayenne,  3  ftom  Senegal,  4  ftom  the  Isle  de  Bourbon  and  the  Mauritius,  0  ftom  the  East  Indies^ 
1  from  China,  and  U  ftom  the  whale  fishery  1  in  all,  447.— (.AmtMtrd  du  Cestsures  Marithu,  torn.  IL  pw 

Tbe  total  arrivals  at  Havre  in  188*  were 

WT  44.04  t^U 

190        K,m       \fi4i 

-coaataia 9^1  IBM         9JU6 

rtamtbaeedaitdwfadafldiarr >4  *^  dM 

rordfnvaMb 496  185,089 


ncBcb  tblpa  fraaa  luialKU  eosalilaa 
-Piaoebeoloaiai 


TMab 


St410         M6,717 


In  respect  to  the  imports  of  cotton,  Havre  is  to  the  other  French  Ports,  what  Liverpool  la  to  tbe  other 
■     *     We  sub 


ports  of  England. 


» subjoin  an 


iuceoiint  of  the  Imports  of  Cotton  into  France  in  1883  and  1834,  with  the  Stocks  on  Hand,4to^  fpeel- 
n^lng  in  detail  the  Imports  and  Stocks  of  Havre  and  Marseilles, 


183S. 

1 

Stock,  lit  Jan. 

Mandlla  • 
Olbarlbffa 

OtbarPBfto 

BoM. 
OOMrFbrla 

Ualtod 
Stotaa. 

BnfiL 

■in*. 

Otbar 
Bom. 

lUalbi 
diAvB^ 
foria. 

United 
StotM. 

BmO. 

Un*- 

Otbar 

Softe. 

IVrtalhi 

diflbrcM 

FOrta. 

% 

SoUm. 
S49 

780 

Jate. 
181 

Malm, 

life 

T5» 

Bak$. 

6,340 

^8S0 

100 

5alM. 

IBS 
4,IU7 
1,900 

Bote 

64,000 

18,910 

649 

780 

8,881 

82,000 

86,143 

9,790 

6,688 

B,485 

68,P00 

88,410 

r;«o 

1^ 

I84,0«r 
n,667 
11^4 

m 

•^ 

•J94 
11,619 

901,447 
64^1 

mjm 

96»8n 

87,880 

86,660 

806;44S 

831,786 

17,879 

80,848 

18^761 

*n,m* 

•^ 

19,619 

61,806 

€ 

m 

m 

16,599 

••IS 

19,876 

its 

•B 

800,547 

884)88 

91^ 

88^    . 

876,448 

896,168        19,618    | 

88,975 

8^646 

901,095 

United  9tatak 

BniiL 

Egypt 

Otbar  9brtk 

IVKal. 

Stoek,latJb&I 

SlSllaa  : 
Otbar  Porta 

w. 

1 

JkJm. 
600 

190 

ttlm. 

Mak», 

aoo 

9.000 

1,250 

JWm. 
OO^OOO 

jina  to  tba  Amarieaa  oOcial  aaeomla,  thara  wara  abipBad  Ibr  Fniieai,dar{B|  tba  jmr  andad  90ib  of  Baptanbcr,  I8S3,  76368,449 Iba. 
t,  v«f uerf  a(  8,945,350  ddlaia.  Tbe  amHa  to  Et^tuA  imxiag  tba  ausa  yaar  warn  886,941,746  Iba.,  ralaad  at  96^254,970  doUanl 
't  iaid  b^on  Con§ru»,  83d  of  April,  1834.) 

For  the  quantities  of  sugar  and  eollbe  Imported  into  Havre  in  the  years  1839, 1880, 1831,  and  1883, 
see  pott. 

We  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  lav  before  our  readers  the  following  official  state- 
ments as  to  the  Foreign  Trade  antl  Navigation  of  France  for  1833. 

On  tha  next  page  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  value  of  the  dllR^rent  descriptions  of  goods  (ex- 
clusive of  coin  and  bullion)  imported  into  and  exported  from  France  in  1833,  specifying  the  mode  In 
Which  they  were  Imported  and  exported ;  the  value  of  the  imported  goods  entered  for  home  a»a- 
oumption,  with  the  duty  thereon,  and  on  tbe  exporu.— i^^fstteulradea  det  DoMan$9, 1833,  p.  4.) 
Vol.  I— 3  R  94 
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JifM§,-^0€uerml  eammmu,  at  an^Hed  to  imporU,  meaM  all  artlclat  imported  by  Ma  or  land,  withont 
Jnqutrinc  whether  they  are  intended  to  be  coniumed,  re-exported,  or  wareboueed.  Special  contuMrM, 
a>  applied  to  imports,  means  such  imported  articles  as  have  been  admitted  for  home  consumption, 
under  payment  of  the  customs  duties. 

The  same  distinction  obtains  In  relation  to  exports.  Owngrai  commuret^  In  this  case,  means  all 
exported  articlei,  without  regard  to  their  origin;  while  tptml  timmtre*  means  such  only  as  are  proi 
duced  by  the  soil  or  manufactures  of  France. 

Account  of  the  Quantities  of  the  differeat  Sorts  of  Cotton,  Sugar,  Coffee,  Indlfo,  dbc.  imported 
into  Havre,  during  1835, 1884, 183S,  1832,  and  1831,  with  the  Stocks  of  Cotton,  ttc.,  existing  on  the 
1st  of  January,  lBM.'^(Joumal  du  Hanrty  Sd  January,  1830.) 


v^                        1 

Stock!  ut  or 
Jamanr.lSaS. 

ISSS. 

18S4. 

tss>. 

un. 

1881. 

0.  &  Aaeritt        -         •  Mm 

oumtm*  •'     r     I  z 

BoafboB*     .          .       'T  b.p 
0(b«rads  .          .          .     ~ 

Ditto-          •          •          .    - 
Bouriwm      .                     .b«l« 

£S?    :     :  2S 

VII 

mfiti 

■^ 

8^ 

8I4,S0B 

801,419 

810,968 

■«,«• 

187,MI 

18,800 

1 

i,ni 

1,170 

471 
^887 

8S4 

*I4' 

e<7 

4,774 

•IS 

3 

8,000 
8,890,000 

Summary  Sutement  of  the  Commerce  of  France,  during  the  Tear  1833. 


IMPORTS. 


VfLud. 


MaralMUidiM  entend  for  C<nn>B>ptioB< 
(Spsckl  CoauBaroAi) 


Doty  fBoeivad. 


I8848U198 

87,81S,4I8 


186y84lf,8a8 


AlJKUfiTI 


190,887,188 
100,090,778 


111,814,800 


6,1783fi6 


487,117,179 


8a8fcia8,>7B 


888,875,788 


481,lgry471 


101,888^818 


(QmmoI  OonnMraab) 


BrLud, 


TalMb 


Dvtjr  TBMivtd. 


84»B0^«7S 


8^901,688 
1S^408»18B 


iiWiMifflrf 


«M,7«^ 


828,877 


950,408,869 


tl5;W,788 


788,8l8,8tt 


86%4a5,084 


1.1M>"» 


IfAVIOATIOIf. 


SMTCnUMlift  luportMa 


Cotoil»      IV*"**"- 


■Md. 


IXputmilUpi. 


(a«Bflfal  OOOMMOT.) 


IbNlCB. 


rraDch 


8,981 
8,118 


Tom. 


814,088,188 


878^193,884 
188,988,888 


No. 
8,075 


Tarn. 

818,840 


197.818^484 
810.480^1 


810^400^1 


8,876 


498,081,884 


487,117,179 


TW« 


8^ 


807,778,8861  aS0,408,a9> 


WIRKHOOBB  TRADB. 


Sma 


750 


HAVRE. 


Sammary  Statement— e«iKl«Mtf 


TRANSIT  TRADE. 


BOUNTIES,  COIN,  *c 


Ra«r  pitkl. 
jiufac 

TbUlt 


Talw  at  Artidea,  which,  psmnf  thrtM^  Frmoce 
in  trttraitu,  hare  beea  dapaLtclwd  m  ISSsL 


By  FrMJch 


Frona. 
25,6G2,9«I 


80,425,'SO 


BjrForetcB 
ShEiMi 


Frana 
1.0!  1.960 
27,23b,(*3 


Frana. 
20.3M,1IS 
23,«W,TeO 


Frwio. 
47,013.083 
60,!)38,0a2 


29,24&,033l  44^191,972    107,871,066 


Valo*  of  ocportB,  with  beooty  .  •  .  . 

Received  for  bouolict     .  -  .  .  « 

Coin  and  bollioa  :— 

The  tnule  in  eoia  and  boHlaii  b  bb(  takca  iato  aoeoaBt 

ia  the  ahove  •ratesmt  of  fanport*  uid  oporto. 
▼alue  of  iaaposti  and  czpofls  of  eoia  aad  ?  iajparli   • 

bullioo  5 1 

■  OB  hapuftatin 


ie,9t5,iai 


PrtfM  0/  Commoditiety  Duly  paid  and  in  B^nd,  Tare*,  Cotmereial  jSUowanees,  ^c— Ttaeie  importmnl 
mrticulare  m.ijr  be  learned  by  the  inspection  of  the  lubjoined  Price  Current  for  the  second  week  of 
September,  18%.  The  duties  on  the  articles  mentioned  are  also  given ;  but  it  is  most  probttt>le  that 
•ome  of  these  will,  at  no  very  disunt  period,  be  varied.  But  the  other  particulars  embodied  in  it  will 
always  render  it  an  important  document. 


nd9r$  Priu  Cwrrent,  19tb  pf  September,  1836. 


Fr.2  fr.eL 

«i,pcrf!OkiL 

Fd(,  New  York 

•    S7    Olo  0    0 

d'o.  . 

.     0   0-00 

FinUnd      • 

•   MfO   •  0    0 

RuMtaCaaaa 

.    66    0  .  0   0 

Fnil,  American       • 

.    67    0  .   0   0 

do?  . 

•   00.00 

DntT no  nett  weight :  bjr  TnuA  vcaela  from  Enropeaa  poilB,9 
90  ol.  ;  rmm  elaewhere.  t  fr.  25  oL    By  breifD  voMeli,  ilfr.  66 


,    e  escepiiom  at  Note  A.) 

Commercial  and  Cualom-hooM  tare,  12  per  oeat 

Bull  (JnuiUO,  p«r  1-2  klL 
Lnrhsa 

Call>j>aya,  corlad 
do.  flat   • 


laBood. 
Fr.cLPt.d. 

0  Oto  0    0 

0  0-00 

0  0-00 

0  0*00 

0  0-00 

0  0-00 
9fr. 


I  80to  0    0 
1  as  -  2  0 

I  36  .  2    0 


Duty  oo  nett  weifht  i  by  Frvocta  nmtkt  fttaa  aar  port  wbattrer, 
t7  lict.    From  couotrieaweatof  Cape  Horn,  13  S4ct    "   '     - 


Cuatom-hovte  tare :  oa  cheali,  12  per  caet ;  oa  nmna,  t  per  eaat 
Coiuin«Trial  tare :  oa  caaea,  real :  oa  aFroai  of  70  kil.  aod  up- 
wards,  8  kil. ;  of  40  klL  aui  opwanfa,  6  kiL  j  and  of  20  kiL  aad  iq>- 
waida,  4  kiL 
BoM*  wax  per  1  2  kiL 

North  ABtericaa  ydloir  1  90  to  2    0  Bominal 

New  Oflmii,  da  •    I  n  •  I  90         Domioal 

Boaiia  S    0  -  2  10  aooiioal 

HaTanaah      •  •    1  70  •   I  80  aooiinal 

Sfnexal  •  -00-00  00-00 

Daty  oa  mm  watghl :  by  rmeh  vaawb  tram  Soropaaa  porta, 

5  1-2  ct. ;  man  daewhcra.  4  2-6  ct.    By  forvifcn  ««■•)•  froai  aay 

port  whatever,  8  i-i  ct.— (Sea  ezceptioaa  at  Note  A.) 

CooMMTCial  tare :  reaL 
CaBia  lignea,  per  14  kiL 

la  Diab      ....    aominal  0  70  Is  0  79 

ia  clmta    -  -  .  -    aomiaal  0  72  •  0  76 

Duty  oa  nett  weight :  br  Freadi  venrb  from  the  Eaat  Indba,  18 
M  ei. ;  from  ebewbere,  3i  2-3  ct.    By  fureifn  vemela  from  aay  port 
wbaterer,  66  ct.— (Sea  ezoeptiona  at  Note  A.) 
CiMttMn-hfwae  tare :  oa  cliaala,  12  per  oeat.;  on  nata,  2  per  obbL 
Coain.ercial  tare :  real. 


Ooehiaeal,  par  1-2  kH. 

ailrery,  froaa  OfC  to  flaa 


tOSOtolOTS 

10  0  -  10  86 

11  0  -11 


ailrery.'fraaa  OfC  to  flaa        •    0   Oto  0   0 

foiy,  do.  do.    -  .  .00-00 

black,  da  do.  •  -    0    0   -  0    0 

Duty  oo  nett  weifht ;  by  Traaeh  veaHb  from  aay  port  whatever, 
B  l>2  rt.    By  fnrviKa  veaaeh,  do.  88  ct— (See  exeeplioDa  at  Note  A.) 
Cuatoffl-hnuse  tare ;  in  oaaka,  12  per  caet. ;  b  toroaa,  2  per  cent 
Coaimercial  tare;  reaL 

Maniaal 


Coeoe,  raraccas  per  l-S  kfl.  •   aoaniaal  I  10  to  I  IS 

Goapquil  •  •       aooe  0  50  •  0  &5 

Braril      -  .  .  by  French  Tcaaaia   0  GO  -  0  62 

Trinidad  •  •  aone  0    0       0    0 

Duty  no  nett  weight  i  by  Fkeach  vmmIs  from  the  Freach  eolo- 
Biea,  22  ct. ;  from  oouatriee  west  of  Cape  Ur>m,  27  1-2  ct. :  from 
Euroucan  {wrta,  K  M  d. ;  from  elwwbere,  30  M  ck|  By  foreign 
Tes-cU  from  aay  port  whatever,  57  3-4  cL— (See  Vceptiont  at 
Note  A.) 
Coatom-hiase  Ure :  on  ca*>,  12  per  eeat ;  ea  hafa,  S  per  eaat 
Commercial  Ure:  oacaaka,nai;  ea  bagi,  2  per  ceat 

_.SPn>l-8kiL 

St.  Domiofo,  from  anliBaiy  ) 

loAoe    •  -  •     I 

CuU  aod  Pbrto  Rleo  •  .00-00 

LaGuayra        *  •  -00-00 

Rio        .  .  .  -    0    0  -  0    0 

Java.  SnaMOn,  aad  PkdaM     -    I    0  .  I  20 

Mocha  -  ^^     -    1  40  -  1  45 

Daty  OB  aett  weight :  by  Fnaeh  ^nmt\%  from  the  Eaat  ladica  42 

••10  el. ;  from  Earopaan  port%  56  d. ;  from  elaewhere  52  1-4  cL 

By  fereicn  vawda  froai  aay  part  whatever,  67  34  cL— (See  esem- 

libaaatNoteA.)  ^  r 

CoahMn-hooae  tare  t  on  eaak%  tl  per  cent. ;  oa  baga,  2  per  ceaL 

Comawfcial  tare :  oa  caaka  (aal ;  oo  faaci,  2  per  cent. :  oo  Mocha 

-^  f  the  tare  nui  froa  4  14  to  12  1-2  kil.  npoa  baiea  of  76  to 


0  Oto  0  0     oesto  oes 

0  73  .  1  0 
0  76-0  0 
0  62  •  a  76 
0  0.00 
0    0-00 


OkiL 


Cpgj 


.  iVnifh  Amrrieaa,  ^  14  IdL 

tuHian  wi  Briti«h 


Italy  oa  xroas 


1  lOto   I  12 

I  25  .    1  20       

eicht  t  0f  Preodi  veawla  from  European  porta, 


I  1-10  CL ;  from  elwwbere,  tl-20  ct    By  toreifa  vcewla  froaa  aay 
pert,  whatever,  I  13^20  ct—^M  aaeqHioM  at  Nato  A.) 
CaiMiwiiUMa;  imI. 


laBoad. 

Ft,  a.  Ft.  d. 


Ito   I4f 


■  6C0 
-   196 

■  1  85 
0   0 


099 
1  1 
I  1 
a  0 
1  19 
I  19  • 

1  24 

0    0  • 
0    0  • 


38 
1  5t 

ifii 

0  f 

1  M 
I  74 

'l  34 
0  9 
0   9 


IMypail. 
Fr.eLr^.d. 
CottBB,  per  14  kO. 

Upland  •  .  .  -    I  12  to   I  Sr 

Aiaiama  a^  TaaaeMa  -    1  10  .  1  47 

Mobil*  •  -  ■  -    1  12   -   1  70 

Louiaiana  .  •  •    1  12  -   1  77 

Sealaland         .  •  -    3    0 

Ptomamboco      .  •  •    I  SO 

Bahia     -  -    I  30 

Blaranbam  .  -    0   0 

St  Domingo     -  •  •    I  36 

Paiia     •  •  -    1  38 

Surat  aad  Bengal  -0  80 

Daty  OB  aett  weight:  oa  kag  or  thflvt  ataplc,  by  Fraorh ._ 

front  thr  Freach  coloa>«^  2  3-1  ct ;  Iran  Earopaan  porta,  (Tiotey 
exceptedX  16  14  ct :  from  the  East  lodioik  5  14  ct ;  froBi  other 
coonlriea,  II  ct    By  fi»r  im  vcsielfl  (except  Crotn  Ttirkey),  19  I  4  ct 

?y  French  veaaela  frtaa  Tarkry.  8  M  d. ;  by  foreiga  v«mU  froaa 
urkcy.  I3  3-4  ct— (See  eseeptioBa  >t  Note  A  ) 

Cuatum-house  tana :  6  per  crat  oa  balea  of  60  kiL  aad  above,  aai 
8  per  cent  on  balea  under  50  kil. 

Cnmmereial  tare 
oa  Brasil  coltona, 
oa  Camaaa  aad  Caraccaa, 
per  aerea  of  40  kit  and  oader. 

Draft:  2  kiL  oa  Sea  lalaad  aad  Bern! ;  3  kn.  oa  all  oOiar  da- 
•criptiona  in  balea  cioaadiag  60  kiL ;  aad  1  14  kiL  unon  baka  oadv 
eOkiL 
Elephaala' teeth,  per  14  kiL  -    3  50  to  8    0  Moe 

Duty  ea  B«tt  weicbl :  whole  or  ia  pieeea  of  aaoia 

Preach  veaaelt  from  S«ae«aL  13  3^4  ct ;  from  oUmt      

nenti,  22  ct:  from  the  Eaar  lodiea,  19  1-4  ct ;  rraan  alwwhLffi,  30 
1-4  et  By  nrcign  vcaaeb  frmn  any  port  whatever,  38  14  ft 
Pieeea  of  I  kll.  and  Hbder.doahic  the  above  datica.— (Sea  cxeepbaoi 
at  Note  A.) 

CommarrialaadCartoaa-baaaalarat  reaL 

OooM,  ScnegaU  P**"  14  kil. 
E.  India  eopal,  arrapeJ 
oopal,  aof I,  not  acrapod 


Liea  under  au  an. 

are :  oa  United  Statee*  cottDaa,  6  per  cant  coHt  ef; 
I,  4  vcr  cent ;  oa  St  Domingn,  la  bales,  6  par  oeaU 
Caraccaa,7kU.per8a(aa  above  40  klL;  a^6k& 


I  I  kit  by 


do.i9niet         • 

do.  liver  -  -  

Duty  on  SeaepU  greaa  weight:  bjr  Freaeb  vcaaeb  fhan  Scaepl, 
6  14  ct ;  from  EiAt>peaa  porta,  13  3-4  ct ;  from  ehewhera,  11  et 
By  forcioi  veaseb  mm  any  port  wfaalavar,  16  14  et— \Sae  taamm- 
tioaa  at  Note  A.) 

CoBuaereial  tue :  oo  caaka,  real :  oa  baga,  2  per  eent 

Duty  OB  oopal,  nett  weight :  by  Freach  vcaada  froan  the  Eai*  1» 
dies,  27  14  ct. ;  from  Europeaa  porta,  56  et. ;  from  deewtwc,  49 
12  d.  By  tortign  vcbeb  from  aay  port  wbatavar,  68  9-4  ct.—(Sm 
exeq>tioas  at  Note  A.) 

CoBumrcial  tare  s  teal. 

Duty  on  ahrllac,  nett  weight :  by  Freach  vcaaeb  fma  Ote  Eaat  Ha* 
dba,  T7 100  d. ;  from  ebewhere,  2  1-6  at  By  foneica  veaaab  tnm 
any  port  whatever,  327  200  cti^Saa  eiicaptioaa  at  Moto  A.) 

Commercial  larai  reaL 


Hops,  AaaericaB 


•   Oto  0   0      a    0 


Duly  oa  nett  weight:  by  Fiaock  veasria  fran  aay  part  whalrv«v 

33  rr.  per  50  kiL   By  fo- ^  -.  -^  «  .  -  ^ 

tioaa  at  Note  A.) 


r  foiaiga  vaawb,  36  fr.  2  14  et^— Viae  ana^ 


Commercial  tare :  m  baka,  2  per  east 
Hides,  per  12  kiL 

BuenoaAvrm    -  •    OTtto  0  90 

rbraambuco  aad  Bahia,  Mltod     0  47  •   9  CS 
Rin  Janeiro       -  •  •    0  70   -   0  84 

Carfhageaa  aod  Caraccaa        -    0  65  •  9  90 
South  Wi<a.h««i  hide.,   i^   ^ 

Duly  oa  groai  weight :  by  Fraoca  veaae  ^ 
6  12  et. ;  from  ebewtiere,  2  8-4  et.    By  ivaiga  vemab  tram  a^ 


0 
0 

.  660       0 
I  from  Earoi 


Oto  a  • 
0-90 
0-00 
0-00 

0   0 


port  whaiever,  8  1-4  ct— fSee  escoplioaa  at  Nola  A  ) 
Five  boll  hidea  are  admitted  among  100  hides  wiihoot  anowaae^ 

aad  I  kil.  b  allowed  for  every  baU  Ude  i ~ 

extent  df  12 ;  whea  mora  thaa  12  tke 

Horae  l»ir,  par  14  kiL 
Bucaoa  Ayrea,  riiort      • 
frna  muod  to  long    • 
Doty  no  graaa  weight :  by 

(See  exeepti«in  at  Note  A.) 
Commercial  lara  i  real. 

ladi^,  per  14  kiL 


1    6to   1  10 
1  IS   -   I  75 


9  Oto  0  0 
11  8b  -II  T5 
1010   -lOV 


0   Oto  0  « 

0   0-0 
t  •  *•  0 


HATRE. 


781 


htf  ifOk  fla«  vUM  od  do. - 
(Md  and  middl.  violet 
do.  nd  da      • 
nperihisni  • 
(ooddo. 

OTtillk  to  DIM  00 


10   0-10  85 
0  9»  .  OTft 

9  7»  -10   0 

10  0  .10  as 

929  .  060 


fr.  tL  Ft.  d. 
0   0-00 


— idnaf4Hrdl 

OiMieiBUa.  flov 
nbreaOinlo 
eorta  - 

OumccM 


llB.lofllM 


Duty  on  nett  w«icbt:  \if  TmA 
oat  or  Enrapr,  87  f-3  ct ;  Aon  ~ 
•howhere,  110  ct  Bjr  Ibreign  Vk^ 
10  ct.— (Sm  cseeptioM  at  Mo(«  A.) 


t  ^ 
6   0 

560 
5  0 
715 
T« 
650 
8   0 


0  0 
8  0 
750 

M 

740 
786 
885 


0  0-00 

0  0  .  a  0 

0  0-00 

0  0-00 


plMHorgrairth 

r—  ■ , .  ir.  65  ct ;  fnmi 

reml*  fron  vxj  port  wbatover,  2  fr. 


CiMtoni-houMi  lara :  on  cbeati,  CMki,  raii  ivivi 
option  of  tbo  iaiportBr,  12  ptr  caoL  qb  ctaMi  or 
cent*  on  icroiiia 


"JSt^ 


or  «t  tbt 
inl  9  per 


Comowrcal  two:  oa  euk*  or  dicib,  rwl:  on  Mrom  of  Itt  to 
UOkU^ll  fcil.:oBdo.of  8Sto9ekil.jlOkiLf  OBdObof  10  10  84 
kg.,  9  ktl.  i  on  da  of  60  to  69  kU.,  7  kiL 


.AHowucb:  1  kil.  per  dioM. 
|jMdye,p«rl-8kil. 


S    Ote  5  40      0   Oto  0   0 


ti  OB  tw8i|  8  per  cent. 
:  OB  nafSe  begi,  8  per  o 


Ob^  oa  pett  weidit  t  bjr  FroDCh  vnnit  from  tbe  East  lodica  87 
1<S  el ;  from  alsewben,  41  M  et  Bf  fttrain  vemeii  Crmd  aay 
iMt  wliatenr,  65  ct^~(Sao  exception  at  Note  1.} 


U»l,O«noaa,per&0ktL  •   95  601085  87       

Spaniah  aad  Britith    •  -    35  SO  •  86  87        somiDal 

Duty  OD  cram  weigbt  i  bv  Fnacb  veMela  frooi  aay  port  whatoMr, 

8  fr.  15  ct    «y  foieigB  ToBda,  3  fr.  85  fll^-(8e»  stoepdoM  at 
NotBA.) 

Itoper, light, par  1-2 kiL  •  •   0  79to  0  80      0   Oto  0   0 

Doty  oo  natt  weight ;  bj  Fraoeh  nanla  fkom  the  Eaat  Indiaa,  and 

fnaB  countriea  wnt  of  CapB  Mora,  88  et ;  tmm  elKwhere,  44  cL 

By  fonini  vcawla  from  aay  port  «rhateyer,  67  S-4  ct— (Sea  cttep 

tion*  at  Nola  A.) 
CiMtom-booM  tare!  oa  baf>,  8  per  cent 
CaBDraercial  tare: 

Hmonto,  per  1-8  kiU 

Jamaica         ...   Praocb  vernal       0  60  to  0  0 

Tofasuo  ...  none  00-00 

Duty :  by  FrBoeb  aeawb  frtaa  Ibe  Eaat  lodis  and  lion  coanlriea 

w««tefCipeHorn,24  8-4ctjfn»elMwbaic,4tfl-8at  By  foteiga 

vemeli,  63  1-4  ct. 

Tares:  aaf>r  pepper 
OBardtron,  par  60  kit. 

Philadelphia  •         -  >    16  Oto  16  19      0   Oto  0   0 

New  Tork      -  >  -    14  15  •  15    0       0    0-00 

D«(T o«  grom  waight:  by  FVeadi  vaaadi  from  Enrnpean  porta, 

9  fr.  K  et ;  from  otber  eouolriei,  8  fr.  90  et    By  torein  veneb 
fh>m  any  port  whatever,  4  fr.  95  ct— Aw  aonaptJoiN  at  Note  A.) 

Oomaierdallarei  nperecat  ; 

Q«kkaUver,per1.8ktt.     •  -    4  80  to  4  40       BomioBl 

Duly  on  croa  weifbt :  by  French  veeaHa  fhim  any  pert  what- 
•vcr,  11  et.  By  (bretgn  veamb,  18 1-10  el— (Sea  eaeeptiooa  at  Note  A.) 

ComoieKial  Ian :  mat 
lfce,Ca]t>1iBa,I83S,per&0kiI.     -   83  60to86   0       0   OtoO   0 

Duty  on  gnw  wei^ti  by  Pieneb  veaneh  from  plaeaa  of  gmwlh 
ovt  or  Europe,  I  fr.  37  I-8  ct. ;  by  da  .rom  places  of  growth  in 
BBrop«',  8  fr.  90  et ,  by  do.  fram  Eunpeaa  pons,  or  Gam  Pied* 
MOQl  by  land,  3  fr.  30  et  By  foreign  veisela  from  any  poit  what- 
ever, or  by  land  from  any  cmintiy  vrhatever,  Piedmont  excepted, 
4  fr.  36  ct-<5ee  cxceptlciia  at  Note  A.) 

0>mBMrciaI  tare :  13  per  cent 
aallpotre,  crude,  par  60  kU.         •      aouiinl  41    Oto  41  60 

Vilraieof  toda  -  -00-09       940-00 

Duty  on  sett  wei^t :  by  French  vmsali  from  eooBtvIrs  oat  of 
■•nqie,  8  fr.  85  et ;  from  alaewheifl^  II  fr.  Wf  foreifB  vessels 
fkpm  ia.y  port  wha'ever,  13  fr.  75  et.  Mitrale  oi  soda  by  French 
umlii  irom  obHBtnes  oat  of  luropa,  8  fr.  85  <fL ;  frooa  obewhaie, 
11  fr.    By  foreign  vcamls,  18  fr.  To  et 

Cvatom-house  tare :  8  per  cent 

OoflunerdBl  tare  >  6  kfi.  pBrdoBbto  bale  onhtOHloMary  form. 
flBnanariUsperl-SkiL 

Cafaecaa  ...        aombial  1  8S  to  1  iSO 

Mezioo  •  .00-00       095.   lO 

Hondaraa         >  •        anminal  1  96  -  1  60 

Boty  oa  nett  weiitht :  \j  Fronek  vemeb  from  BniMMae  porta,  6S 
at. ;  from  elmwhere,  41  14  ct  By  foreiga  Tfols  from  any  port 
wkatevar,  68  3-4  ct— (See  cxeaptiona  at  Nota  A.) 

Ouatomboaaa ta» :  on  bales, 9 per eeaU 

Commercial  tare:  on  bales.  acMrdiog  to  broker^  eotimatioB  ]  oo 
Miked  buBdles,  the  cords  are  dedoetod. 
8kiBa,deer,MCh  .  -    1  15to6   0       0   OtoO  0 

Da^  per  60  kIL  oa  gram  welghti  by  Preach  vessels  fram  any 
port  whatever,  65  et  wr  foraigB  veMl%  60  1-9  et— (See  eBpapttona 
BlNoteA.) 

Bpdter,  per  60  fcil.  •   98  60  to  99  50  none 

Daly  on  gnm  weight:  9 1-9  cL  per  60  kO.  wIUmoI  dlatiactiOB  of 
flag  or  derivation. 

8«pr.per60kn. 

^IteriiaiqueaadQMML  •      boaaedB  8996toaB   0 

BaTaaMb;whJto  •           aaoe  60   0  .63    0 

yeltow  •          aom  0   0  .  0   0 

StJago,  white                              BOBO  0   0  .56  0 


Sugar,  browB  to  yellovr 
ftaiil,  white 
brown  to  ydlow 


DrtypaldL  bBood. 

Fr.a.Fir.A      Fr.d.Fr,€t, 

Bone  0   0  -45   0 

00-00       420-44    0 

0    0-00.      9060  -38    0 

nmn.  by  Fr.  vca.  38    0  •  45    0 

Bom.  by  Fr.  vea.  38    0-46    0 

Duty  on  nett  weight  t  raw  sogaia  not  white,  by  French  vneala 
ftam  the  Bavt  Indies,  44  fr. ;  from  European  pons,  62  fr.  85  et ; 
from  elsew^wa.  46  fr.  75  ct  By  foreign  vessais,  SS  fr.  Raw  sngarsy 
white  or  clayed,  withoat  distinction  of  quality  or  omx^  of  labrica. 
tioB,  by  French  vesseb  from  tbe  East  Unites,  48  fr.  60  et;  from 
European  porta.  57  fr.  15  et ;  from  elsewhere,  68  fr.  83  et  By 
foreign  vcanta,  68  fr.— (See  exceptions  at  Note  A.) 

CuatoiB-houM  tare :  oa  cherts,  12  per  cent ;  on  single  baga,  9  per 
cent ;  en  doable  bags,  4  per  cent 

Cnmmcreial  tare :  HavaaBah  and  8t  Jagp.  cheats,  13  per  ceat  i 
Brazil,  17  per  cent ;  on  bags  nndcr  7S  kit,  5ULperbag;do.oB7o 
kiL  aaiid  upwards,  6  kiL 
Tallow,  Rnssia,  per  SO  kiL  -    61    Oto  68    0  noaa 

Duty  OO  grom  weight :  by  French  vesseb  from  wy  port  whatever, 
6  fr.  80  ct.    By  foroiga  vsamls,  7  fn  15  ct— (See  exeeptioBS  at 
Note  A.) 
Commercial  tUBt  ISperecBt 

Teaa,imperU1,perl-8kil.  •  5  ISto  5  95      9  TO  to  4   0 

Gunpowder      -  .60.685       485-487 

H)wa  •  •  .  .490.  50      3  10.550 

TooDghnoB     .  .980-390       00-00 

Bysonskia       .  •  .990-885       166.110 

Pekoe    -  .  -40-60       3  76-460 

Souchong  .  .  .886-80       lOO-lTS 

Pbnchoog  •  .430.4SO       190-20 

Duly  on  nett  weight :  by  PreDCfa  vemeb  from  the  Cial  Indies,  88 

l-4et ;  from  Chiiia66ct:  fromelaewhere,2  fr.  15et.    By  tiotmgB 

Tcaseto  f n»i  any  port  whatever,  3  fr.  80  et— (See  cxeeptieaa  at 

CB8tom.boaaetire*.  real. 


Commcieiat  tare:  oa  imperial,  gunpowder,  yooar  hy«m,  aaJ 
.-w._  .*  .... . ^.  1  byioB  skin,  9 kIL  ;  oo  SOB- 


pekoe,  10  kiL  per  chest ;  oa  bvHMi,  and  1, 
choof ,  18  kiL ;  on  half  chests  and  boxes,  oonveational. 
lb.  Banco,  per  1.2  kiL      .          -    I  74  •   1  76       9   0- 
British   •          .          .          .    1  70  .   1  73  bobo 

Peruvian          •                     >    i  (0  •   I  63  Boae 

Duly  on  gram  weiditi  by  FreBCh  vemeb  from  the  Eaat  ladlea, 
971  2  et ;  from  elmThBR,  I  fr.  10  ct  By  foreign  vesseb  f — 
any  port  wbaiwrer,  2  fr.  80  ct  per  60  kiL- 

Oimmereial  tarai  on  cuka  rsal. 


0   9 


111.— (^  csceptiom  at 


,perI-8fciL.  -    35   Ofo45    0       0   OtoO   0 

Duty  on  nelt  Wright :  hr  French  vcmeb  from  the  East  Indies,  66 
et ;  from  Chins,  44  ct:  rrotti  European  potts,  1  fr.  lO  et ;  fram 
elsewhere,  82  1-2  et    fir  foreign  veada,  1  fr.  65  ct— (See  exoep. 
tioaaaiNoteA.) 
Cnstom-house  tare:  oo  casks  or  caaca,  19  per  ceoL 
Commercial  tare :  OBcaakaor«MC8,i«al. 
Whalebone,  per  1-2  kO. 

northern         -  .  f  80  .  9  0       Bomivl 

SDulhera  .188-190       00-00 

Doly  oa  gram  wei|At:  by  Freacb  vesseb  fr«B>  aay  pert  whatever. 
I6i-Sct    By  foreign TNseb,  19  Met 
Comaaeicial  taret  real. 
Allowancet  k  per  cent  OB  soBtben  booBk 
Woods,  per  50  kiL 

Lorvrood,  Campeadny  •   9  15  to  10   0 

HoBduria      .  -  -    8  60  .     8 13 

St.  Domia«o  .  .  >    7  95  .     7  60 

FaMic,Caba     -  .  .   9  78  -   10   0 

banta  Martha  >  ■  19    0   •  98  60 

-  "    0  -125    0 


0    OtoO   0 


Doty  00  grcas  weight:  Brasil,  by  French  vessels  tton  Ei 
ports,  4  fr.  40  cL ;  from  elsewt  -  -  -    —  - 
6  fr.  60  et.    Otber  dye-woods, 


where,  8  fr.  76  ct.  By  foreiga 
b,  by  Preach  vcaMb  from  the 
eaa  porta.  1  fr.  65  ct  j  Imn  ebi 


-  0 
0  -0 
0  .0 
0  .0 


eolotties,  44  ct ;  fraoi  Europeao  pnb,  1  fr.  65  ct :  tnn  elsewhere. 
89  i  2  et.    Bf  fareigB  vcamb,  8  fr.  80  ct— (Sea  exoepttoBa  ai 
NoteA.) 
AUovmnCB:  1  to8pereBBt 


The  above  dvtim  ladade  the  aovtax  of  10  per  eeot :  the  ooriaBH 
MMise  adiAita  tbe  real  tare  whenever  the  importer  derirca  it 


the  _ 

N(4e  A.— Tbe  ttoatka  of  veeipreeitj*  entered  into  with  the  ooan* 

tries  hereafter  maatiooed  iatrodaee  the  foUowingdeviatioBa  fron  tbo 

above  rata  of  duty. 
Unitti  Aofet-The  pmdace  of  tbe  United  Rtataa,  except  that  of 

the  Asberifs,  direct  from  Ibe  United  Stetes,  in  UnHed  SUtea  vesmbu 

pays  the  same.duty  as  if  imported  by  French  vesseb  from  the  United 

JfrBXiZs  onif  JMrxtea— tbe  prodnco  of  tbe  Brazlb  and  Mexieo, 
imported  direct  in  national  vessels,  eajoya  aim  the  abevo  privilege. 

CngtOffHf.— Hie  produce  of  AfKea,  Asia,  or  Ameriea,  imported 
from  any  eonntry  whatever  in  Britbn  vessels,  or  from  aay  port  ct 
the  British  dominiona  in  Europe,  either  by  Freodi  or  foreign  vce> 
sets,  ean  only  be  admitted  in  bond  for  re  exportaiioD. 

The  mroe  recubttm  b  applicsble  to  all  Europeaa  produce  (esoqit 
that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ite  posaemioBi  In  Europe),  when  imported 
by  British  veneb  from  other  porta  ttoa  tboae  of  Great  Britain  or  ite 
posswsioBB  in  Europe. 

^he  weight  of  60  kH.  n  oqoal  to  IK)  4€  lb.  Sngibb,  or  100 Ik 
Eadirii  are  equal  to  45  86-100  kil.,  and  the  cwt  equal  to  60 
79-100  kil. 

Crarfil.— 4  1-8  montba,  except  on  edflbe, jdmcnto,  pcppw.  qofcfc. 
silver,  aad  cbyed  mgaia,  vrhieh  are  sold  at  8  1-8  moatlia,  aaa  wheat 
at2K2m«albb 


Trvde  behoem  France  and  England, — Nothing  can  more  strikingly  illastrete  the  mise- 
imUe  efiects  of  eommetcial  restrictionB,  than  Che  present  state  of  the  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  France.  Here  we  have  two  countries  of  vast  wealth  and  population,  near  neigh- 
bours, and  each  possessing  many  important  articles  that  the  other  wants,  and  yet  the  Inter- 
dlrane  b^tweta  them  ht  ineonsidenble.    At  a  distant  period  this  was  not  the  case.    Pre 
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Natioatiom  or  Fbasci^  188S. 
I.  Aecoant  ■bowing  tb€  Sbipt,  with  tbeir  TotuMfe  and  Crews,  thsil  ^tered  «»?M'^t/"^.^ 
Franca  in  1833,  tpeeifyinf  thoM  that  entered  each  and  dtatingulabinff  between  Freneli  and  ForeigB 
abitm.—iJldmnUtrati^  4m  £htUMe$  for  1833,  p^  396.) 


fbrtk 

llaTi|aUa>i«>r«eltoFiCMiiaiiFi.                      | 

TnmASU^ 

FbreicShip..          | 

mnMTmkL 

«gJWJ* 

CMliiCTMa. 

olUiei 
wheMetbejr 

CUM. 

a; 

BerMM 
Bordeeior 

mbcrpofti    • 
Bochelie*^       - 
Nutce  • 

Other  potti    • 
L-Oriert 

SSSm^    : 

Cherfoourc 
Roaen    - 
Havre   • 
Otherpofti    • 

gSi'-*.-   : 

TcSin  • 
VtamWm 

kSSsC  : 

^3 
169 

1 

99 

6 

9 

I& 

126 

246 

112 

250 

12 

16 

1 

171 
91 
196 

9,175 

Tomn, 
231 

J*™ 

969 

29 
19 

79 

686 

1,138 

783 

88 

2,'798 

I/)79 

163 

SIO 

'■^ 

905   34^   94 

27     9^     9 
63     M&4,    . 
115      9,197'    6 

11^,  it,ia  w 

11         IM    • 
>l     in,    11 

to;     1,914;    7 

Timm. 

999 

'991 
194 
996 

^S 

295 

600 

6,709 

'999 
94,226 

190 

'  V 

8k  nmuiCmB. 

97   17^    1^ 

'.        I*       I 
9i   16,896      946 

'9       890      '99 

laO  92,731    1,M6 

'1     'm      w 

84    VO      9M 

99  S4>9I    1,999 

A. 
4 
96 

94 

9 
1 

89 

41 

14 
M 

J 

99 

91 
10 

487 
4^ 

3J885 

4^940 
1.JK 

619 
1^1 

IMB6 
1>K 

* 

CrmL 
94 
468 

458 

174 
7 

2,479 

«94 
196 

49 

90 

t>MB 

■9 

ioi 

iSii      iSJB    i,seo 

2,478     144^89    ia>« 
2,889       64J91     8,861 
12,140     879,739   44,568 

8^10      188^736   80.144 
IIJ06I      147,594   9&487 
S,8(B      114.425    16,781 
8,019     H8,985    lUSI 
9J3S      14^896    13391 
2,S1     ^mtm     9,828 
2.147       92,811      7.409 
1,898       87,fS8     8,4C« 

880       67,549     9,191 
6S1        19,715      f,S«7 
I,9t4       84>St,    9Li63 
4,117     997,906    19,229 
3,296      US,740    1SJB3 
1,388       W.225     7,996 
1,177       30,486,    &J873 
2,648       86^    18,518 

JS,H» 

22,869    4,304  519,990  721 

102,916 

489 

86^ 

i  ^224  991 

49,606i  8,005 

78,1231 

8,829,639  309,4791 

Toiik                                                                                                    1 

Port*. 

BtJOOBB 

Bordeaux 

Otherporti  • 
Rochelle*^. 
NaatM 

&^\ 

9aietMale      • 

7;U6 

IKg 

8,969 

234.712 
66,049 
409,496 
156.725 
I98,9» 
19t0« 
187.025 
I37,22S 

Cbnteofx       . 
Rosea  • 
Havt*  • 
Otiwr  pofti  • 

Bwknie 
DuakSk 
Dicae  - 

2,301 

Porta. 

MueeUtai       • 
Olheriwrll  • 

%9 
87,189 

146.700 
102.099 
4S,I88 
42,354 

(For  Table  II.  see  next  page.) 


iriously  to  the  aoeemon  of  William  m.,  the  import  of  wtoe  only  from  Fimnoe  amoonted  to 
about  18,600  tuna  a^rear,  our  imports  of  brandy  and  other  artieles  being  proportional^  large. 
But  Louis  XrV.  harmg  espoused  the  cause  of  the  exiled  fiimiiy  of  Stuait,  tbie  BritiBh  govern- 
ment, not  recollecting  Uiat  the  blow  they  aimed  at  the  French  would  also  smite  their  own 
anbjects,  imposed,  in  1693,  a  dUariannating  duty  of  8il  a  tun  on  French  wine,  and  in  1697 
raised  it  to  no  less  than  33/.  a  tun !  It  is  probable  that  this  excess  of  duty  would  bave  been 
repealed  as  soon  as  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  it  originated  had  disappeared,  had 
not  the  stipulations  in  the  fiimous  commercial  treaty  with  Portugal,  negotiated  by  Mr.  Me- 
thuen,  in  1703,  given  it  permanence.  But,  according  to  this  treaty,  we  bound  oucaelvesJbr 
the  future  to  charge  one  third  higher  duties  on  the  wines  of  France  imported  into  Bngland, 
than  on  those  of  Portugid ;  the  Portuguese,  by  way  of  compensation,  binding  themselves  to 
admit  our  woollens  into  their  markets  in  pr^renoe  to  those  of  other  countrifss,  at  a  fixed 
and  invariable  rate  of  duty. 

Though  very  generally  regarded,  at  the  time,  as  the  highcet  ellbrt  of  dpiomatie  ^iU  and 
address,  the  Methuen  treaty  was,  undoubtedly,  founded  on  the  narrowest  and  most  eentraded 
views  of  national  interest ;  and  has,  in  cons6<{uenoe,  proved,  in  no  common  degree,  injurious 
te  both  parties,  but  especially  to  England,  By  binding  omrselves  to  receive  Portuguese 
wines  for  tujo  iJurd$  of  the  duty  payable  on  those  of  Pnnoe,  we,  in  effect,  give  the  Portu- 
guese growers  a  monopoly  of  the  British  market ;  at  the  same  time  that  we  excluded  one  of 
the  principal  equivalents  that  the  French  had  to  offer  for  our  commodities,  and  pnrvoked 
them  to  retaliate.  This,  indeed,  was  no  difficult  task.  Unhappily,  they  were  but  loo  ready 
to  embaik  in  that  course  of  vindictive  policy  of  which  we  set  them  the  example;  so  that 
prohibitions  on  the  one  side  being  immediately  followed  by  oounter-prohibitians  on  the 
other,  the  tnuie  between  the  two  countries  was  nearly  annihilated  !  But  the  indirect  were 
•till  more  injurious  than  the  direct  consequences  of  this  wretched  policy.  It  inspired  both 
parties  with  feelings  of  jealousy  and  dislike,  and  kept  them  in  thjB  frowning  attitude  of  mu- 
tual defiance.  Each  envied  the  other*s  prosperity,  and  being  dispoaed  to  take  fire  ei  even 
fiuicied  encroachments,  the  most  frivolous  pretexts  were  suffident  to  engage  them  in  contests 
that  have  filled  the  whole  world  with  Uoodshed  and  confusion.  But  t^d  things  been  left  to 
their  natural  course, — ^had  an  unfettered  commercial  inteicoorsa  been  allowed  U>  gtom  up 
between  the  two  countries,— the  one  would  have  formed  s»  neas,  so  vast,  and  ao  profitable  a 
market  for  the  produce  of  the  other,  that  they  could  not  h«ive  rtmaitted  long  at  war  without 
occasioning  the  most  extensively  nunoaa  distross/  distwa  wlM  ^»  gofvemoMPt  would  kt 
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H.  AoMmt  tlMwioff  tb0  total  Number  of  Ships,  with  tbeir  Tonnmit  «nd  Crews*  enteied  taiwardi  i» 
the  dUTerem  Porta  of  France  In  1833,  specifying  the  Countriee  whence  they  came,  and  diatingoish- 
Ing  between  French  and  Foreign  Ships.— (JifauiiiftradMi  de$  Donanea  /or  1833,  p.  396.) 


Fowiga. 


GutrinKthaFlifial 
llwCouDti — •" 


OllMrFli«i. 


T8 
f 
» 
1 
S 
t7 
16 
60 

u 


so 

71 
114 

S 
M 
4 
S 

S 

t 


^ 


IVnriMt. 


000 
988 


I,0b3 
907 

a7,ses 

10,719 

"So 

9/M2 
«/»? 
9098 

ti,a9s 

606 

t,0l9 


715 


1^18 
9,072 

5.!99 


91,799 


4.767 
US7^18 


68.066  19,900,484 


6 

81 
MS 


6^1 


^oof 

81 

SKr 


71 
661 
9M 

179 
81 


U06 


M88 


166 
6R 
84 
168 
66 
74 
II 

^0> 

696 

94 
415 
171 
96 
90 
9 


7,699 
406 


11,914 
67,801 


fWllM|«. 

11,061 
90,918 


*»!» 


6,470 

7.419 

1,160 

1 19^ 

17,771 

n^ 

85,878 
6AB0 


I,M1 

Isi 

960 


641 


198 


18,998 

4,118 
I.IK 

164 

402 
96 


£Mm.  2bim«ni 
ftr     89^1 


11 
19 

7 
67 
IT 

89 
15 
1ST 

8 


619,990  39311       791    lOt^H    6^M  | 


89,6ri 
%0 
8,980 

6^ 

8,490 
5,796 
1,817 

!£? 

19S9 

>54 

6,768 

960 

4,970 

9;i48 


^ 
«« 


One. 

161 
96 
819 
148 
885 
71 
116 
66 
660 
915 


inlling  to  tollict  cm  Us  fobjecta,  and  to  which,  though  the  government  were  willing,  it  i« 
moit  probable  no  people  would  be  disposed  to  submit  A  firee  trade  between  England  and 
France  would  give  these  two  gnat  nations  oneeofo^mon  interest.  It  would  occasion  not  onlr 
a  vast  increase  of  the  industxy,  and  of  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  the  people  of  bom 
eountries,  but  would  be  the  best  attauiaMe  security  against  future  hostilities,  **  We  know," 
said  Mr.  Villiers,  in  his  very  able  and  instructive  speech  (15th  of  June,  1880),  ''that  Britidi 
enterprise  will  fetdi  the  extremest  points  on  earth  in  the  business  of  exchange ;  but  here  are 
the  shores  of  France  nearer  to  fingland  than  those  of  Ireland'  itsetf-*nay,  Bordeaux  is  com- 
inereially  nearer  to  London  than  it  is  to  Palis ;  and,  but  for  the  lamentable  perversion  of  the 
gifU  and  dispoations  of  nature,  and  of  the  ingenuity  of  man-^the  highways  of  oonnneroe  be« 
twaenthese  coimtries— 4he  seas  which  surround  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  wash  the 
sheres  of  France,  should  literally  swarm  with  vessels,  engaged,  not  only  in  the  interchange 
«f  material  products,  bat  in  disusing  knowledge,  and  stimulating  improvement ;  in  creating 
everywhere  new  neighbouihoods;  in  consolidating  international  dependence;  in  short,  in 
idrawing  daily  more  dose  the  bonds  of  intematioiifU  peace  and  con6dence,  and  thus  advano 
ing,  while  they  also  served  to  conftnn  and  secure^  the  peace,  the  civilisation,  and  the  happ^ 
nessefEurepe."* 

He  commercial  treaty  which  M^.  Pitt  negotiated  with  France  in  1786,  was  the  fint  at- 
tempt to  introduce  a  better  oystem  into  the  trade  between  the  two  eountries ;  and  it  u  one  of 
the  few  treaties  of  this  description  that  have  been  bottomed  on  fair  and  liberal  principles. 
But  the  Revolution  in  France,  and  the  lengthened  and  bloody  ware  by  whidi  it  was  follow- 
ed, totally  suppressed  that  mutuaOy  beneficial  intercourse  which  ha^  begun  to  grow  up 
under  Mr.  Pitrs  treaty ;  and  when  peace  was  again  restored  in  .1810,  the  French  govern* 
jnent  unwisely  resolved  to  continue  the  system  <^  Napoleon,  and  to  exdnde  most  sorts  of 

e  We  remt  to  hSTe  to  add,  that  this  wu  one  of  the  .last  poMic  appearances  made  by  Mr.  Villiers. 
Be  died  la  December,  1833,  at  the  early  age  of  31.  His  death  waa  a  natloiial  loss  that  will  not  eaaily  be 
repaired.  Few  have  ever  entered  upon  pubiie  life  with  better  diapoaitlona,  more  enlarged  and  com*. 
prehsBslve  visws,  or  a  nora  aiaeere  desire  to  promou  the  happiness  of  their  species. 
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finreign  prodnets  for  which  s  sabstitate  coqM  be  found  at  home  f  Bat  the  wide-epread  di^ 
trem  that  has  resulted  from  thu  absurd  policy,  and  the  more  general  diffuaon  of  eoander 
notions  as  to  the  real  sources  of  public  wealth,  will,  it  may  be  confidently  predicted,  at  no 
distant  period,  induce  the  government  of  Fiance  to  adopt  a  less  illiberd  and  inaliond  sys- 
tem.— (See  BoBDZAUX.)  The  eqnalisation  of  the  wine  duties  in  this  country  will  accele- 
rate this  desirable  result.  It  shows  the  French  that  we  are  no  longer  influenced  by  the 
prejudices  in  which  the  discriminating  system  originated ;  and  that  we  are  ready  to  deal 
with  them  on  the  same  fair  and  equal  terms  as  with  any  one  else.  In  this  respect  the  mea- 
sure is  entitled  to  the  highest  praise ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  the  haibinger  of 
others  of  the  same  kind--of  a  reduction  of  the  exorbitant  duties  on  brandy,  for  example— 
both  here  and  in  France.  The  statesman  who  shall  succeed  in  abolishing  the  restraints  on 
the  commerce  of  the  two  countries,  will  render  the  most  essential  service  to  them  both ;  ami 
not  to  them  only,  but  to  all  the  world,  the  furthest  parts  of  which  have  been  harassed  by 
their  wars.  It  admits  of  demonstration,  that,  under  a  free  system,  the  trade  with  Fronoo 
would  be  incomparably  niore  important  and  valuable  than  that  with  Russia,  |he  United  Statesp 
or  any  other  country.  And  we  trust,  should  another  edition  of  this  work  be  called  for,  that 
we  shall  have  to  congratulate  the  public  on  the  opening  of  this  "  broad  and  deep"  channel 
of  employment 

The  following  Tables,  prepared  expressly  for  thia  work,  give  a  pretty  complete  view  of  the 
trade  with  France.  Brandy,  madder,  silk  manu&ctures,  flax,  wine,  gloves,  &jc.  are  the  prin- 
eipal  articles  of  import ;  for  the  raw  and  thrown  silk  o(»nes,  as  already  mentioned,  almost 
wholly  from  Italy.  Brttss  and  copper  manufactures  are  by  fiu*  the  most  important  of  all  the 
articles  we  send  to  France,  at  least  through  the  tegular  channels.  It  will,  probably,  sur- 
priae  some  of  our  leaders  to  learn  that,  in  183S,  the  real  or  declared  vahie  of  the  silk  goods 
manufactured  in  this  country  and  exported  to  France,  amounted  to  no  less  than  75,187/. ! 
Thb  is  an  instructive  commentary  on  the  sinister  auguries  of  those  who  predicted  the  ruin 
of  our  manufaeture  by  French  competition,  in  consequence  of  the  subversion  of  the  old  mo- 
nopoly system  in  1825.  The  most  important  of  the  other  articles  of  export  are  cottona, 
woollens,  sheep's  wool,  hardware  and  cutlery,  horses,  tin,  dec 

A  glance  at  the  first  of  the  following  Tables  will  sufficiently  ex|^in  the  real  canses  of  the 
depressed  state  of  the  French  trade.  The  duty  of  %28,  Gd.  a  gallon  on  brandy  is;  probaMy, 
about  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  fiscal  rapacity.  The  duties  on  wine,  verdigris,  gloves,  dec  are  aJl 
very  much  beyond  the  mark.  Till  they  be  adequately  reduced,  the  trade  with  France  can 
never  be  any  thing  but  inconsiderable,  compared,  at  least,  with  what  it  ought  to  be. 


I.  Aceoant  of  .the  Isaports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Franee.^peclfying  tbe  Qoaatity  and  Talae 
of  each  Article,  and  the  Amount  of  Customs  Duty  paid  thereon,  during  the  Tear  18SI;  wtth  tba 
Caitomi  Duty  received  on  each  Article. 
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n.  Account  of  th«  Exports  of  Britttli  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manafhctoroa  fVoni  the  United  Kingdom 
to  France,  specifying  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  each  Article,  during  the  Year  1832. 


SpedM  of  Cxporti. 


Booki,  printed 


C*binpt  aad  apboblsnr  warn 

CheeM 

CoftU   .... 

Cotton  msBubdorBi  • 
Ditto    .... 
EvibenwiTC  of  all  torti 
GlaiB  cf  all  torts 
Hanlwan  and  catlerj 


Honoi 

boo,  p\g 

cast  and  wnracbt 
LeidaadahoC 
Leather  and  mddlery  . 


LilhaTgaaflettl 
Machinery  aol  mill-work 


Faioten*  ooloun  aad  materiala 

Piatt  of  tilrer 

Silk  food*  maanbctand  ia  tho  Uwlad ! 

Spermaceti      •  •  .  . 

Stalioaery  .... 

Steel,  oBwroucfat        >  .  , 

Tin,  OBwroupn 

Tin  and  pewter  wiiml  anl  Ua  plalee 

Wlttlelxm     .        ^        ."^. 

Wool,  iheep^  . 

Woollen  manufiietaia 

All  other  aniclea 


Official  Value  of  i)Klarcd  Value 


Qooititiea 
exported. 

Britiihandlriah 

of  Bririah  and 

Produce  and  Ma- 
Bufic(arei  as- 

iod   MaAofac. 

turea  exporlod. 

L. 

L. 

ewt. 

1^ 

8,M8 

8,225 

value 

tUM 

661-2 

^i?! 

*«i 

cwt 

243 

879 

5,&I8 

•     a8;207 

isi.sa 

147.193 

valne 

M»7 

8,217 

cwL 

160 

IDS 

658 

teoa 

41,009 

40^ 

11,119 

jaida 

4^,067 

*^5^ 

61824 

vahM 

v** 

3,070 

piece. 

•e^w 

241 

1,738 

value 

74 

238 

ewu 

\ffii 

10,101 

88.260 

m 

6.390 

teMS 

tone 

e,7S9 

2,759 

8,548 

^ 

l,68<- 

16»«»7 

8^119 

"Z. 

'«ia 

82,9I< 

"'SI 

valiM 

• 

1,166 

1,941 

yanb 

281,861 

14,633 

l^TfaO 

cwt. 

19 

9 

19 

valtie 

• 

4.6Sa 

4,528 

1,743 

1,743 

2,»6 

8,2W 

ounces 

ifia 

''!!! 

l3« 

valo* 

87,M8 

78,187 

cwt 

1,008 

7,562 

«,177 

nJiM 

3.046 

8,046 

cwU 

1^1 

8.688 

^ 

— 

8,608 

81,Q!S 

89^472 

mine 

7.899 

7,899 

c»L 

701 

S.50S 

6.04S 

lb«. 

W^ 

B6,.'KI8 

38,541 

value 

4^320 

43.187 

— 

" 

106,062 

105,660 

84g,2:o 


«T4,79I 


It  would  seem,  from  the  subjoined  aooounts,  as  if  the  hnports  into  Great  Britain  front  Franc« 
▼ery  much  exceeded  the  exports,  the  ofiidal  value  of  which  amount  to  only  848,270/.  a  year. 

Account  of  the  Amount  in  Official  and  Real  Value  of  all  British  Exports  to  France,  fn  each  Year  Binc^ 
1614;  distinguisbiufr  thone  of  British  fk-om  Colonial  Produce;  also,  an  abstract  of  the  Amonni  it 
Official  Value  of  all  Imports  from  France  in  each  Year,  as  Car  as  the  same  can  be  made  up  durlni 
that  Time. 


Tean. 

OflSeialValee  of  Im- 
ports Into  the  United 
Kiivion. 

Offld»l  TaMoof  Expofti  D«a  the  UnKed  Kinsrioo. 

Dwdared  Value  of 

Britbh  and  Iriab 

Produce  and  Maun- 

6omtheCnited 

Kinidom. 

BrilWi  and  Irbh 

PradaceaadMaDO- 

faetnrta. 

'^-asiiSfi^' 

Total  ExpeiH^ 

£         9.     d. 

£       t.   d. 

£       «.    d. 

iE         ».d. 

£       a.    d. 

1814 

740«226  10    0 

377.799    9    7 

1,867.913  19    4 

2,245,713    8  11 

682,702  15    0 

1815 

754,379    8  11 

214.883  15    9 

l.i38,856    5    3 

1,443.680    1    0 

296.201  10    1 

1816 

417,782  17    2 

321,070    4  11 

1,313,151  17    8 

1,634.222    9    7 

407,699  11    4 

1817 

927,865  13    6 

596,753    7    0 

1.054,261    9    9 

1.651.014  16    0 

1.003.486  12    7 

1818 

1,162,423  13    7 

818.850  19    1 

877,912  13    0 

1,196,763  12    1 

360,503  14    9 

1819 

642.011  14    2 

24B.078    0    9 

734,779    9  10 

982,857  10    7 

399.493    6    8 

1850 

775.132    5    6 

334,066  13    3 

829,814    9    6 

1,163.901    1    8 

390,744  10    3 

1831 

865,616  12    0 

882,404    8    4 

L037.100  15    5 

l,419,50i  17    0 

438,265  18    5 

1829 

878,272  15    0 

346,810  15    1 

839,150  11    4 

1,185,961    6    5 

437.009.2    5 

1823 

1.115,800    7    0 

841.837  13  11 

743,574  16    4 

985,411     9    3 

S49,6r6    4    1 

16M 

1.556,733  17    5 

260,498    9    9 

864,500  16    4 

1.124,999    6    1 

3.%,635    8  11 

1823 

1,835,964  12    0 

r9,212    3    7 

892.402  18    1 

1,171,615    1    8 

360,709  10    1 

1826 

1,217,426    0    6 

426,819  13    9 

656,124  10    9 

1,082,W4    4    6 

488,438    6    7 

1827 

2.625.747  11  10 

416,726    0    8 

133,503  12    6 

550,229  13    2 

446.951    0    9 

1828 

3,178,825    3    9 

448,945    8    7 

105,497    9    2 

644,442  11    9 

496.9.37  12    0 

1829 

2,066,993  10  10 

509,921    1    8 

337,'896  11    6 

817,817  12    9 

49ia'-8    3  n 

1830 

2,328,483  14  11 

486,284   0    I 

181,065    1    5 

667,349    1    6 

475,884    3    8 

1831 

3,050,154  12    4 

635,927  13    5 

356,081  19    7 

892,009  13    0 

602,688    0    0 

1838 

2,452,894    0    0 

848,270    0    0 

- 

- 

674,791    0    0 

But  though  the  fact  were  so^  it  woald  not,  as  some  appear  to  suppose,  afford  tho 
•hadow  of  a  foundation  for  the  statements  of  those  who  contend  that  the  trade  with  France 
is  a  losing  one.  A  man  carries  nothing  hut  money  to  the  baker's  shop,  or  the  butrher*b ; 
and  yet  it  is  not  said  that  he  is  injured  by  dealing  virith  them,  or  that  he  should  become  baker 
or  buU'her  for  himself.  We  buy  certain  articles  from  France,  because  we  find  we  can  pro- 
cure them  from  her  on  more  reasonable  terms  than  from  any  otlier  country ;  for,  were  > 
otherwise,  does  any  one  suppose  we  should  send  a  single  ship  to  her  ports  1  Whether  we 
carry  on  our  intercourse  with  the  French  by  sending  them  returns  in  bullion  or  ordinaiy 
products,  is  of  no  consequence  whatever.  We  may  be  assured  that  bullion  is  not  sent  to 
another  country,  unless  it  be  mora  valuable  there  than  here ;  that  is,  unleai  its  exportation  bo 
lor  OUT  advantage^ — (See  Balakci  of  Tbadk.^  In  point  of  fact,  however,  we  very  rarely 
•end  any  bullion  to  France ;  and  the  proof  of  this  is,  tha^  since  the  peace,  the  exchange  wilb 
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Pkfis  1u»  been  oAener  in  oar  fgfoar  fhm  sgainst  xu.  Wben  the  \SDb  ^wn  hj  the  Treodi 
3n  08  exceed  tfaoM  we  draw  on  them,  the  balance  ia  oroally  paid  by  billa  on  HoUand  and 
Mamborgfa,  where  there  ia,  at  all  tiinea,  an  exoeaa  of  Britiah  prodaoe.  It  ia  idle,  therefoee, 
to  attempt  to  leriTe  the  rid^calooa  cry  as  to  the  dbadTantageoaaoeaa  of  die  French  trade,  b»-> 
cause  the  importa  from  France  exceed  the  exports !  The  imports  into  all  commercial  coun- 
tries uniformly  exceed  the  expcnts ;  and  the  &cts  brtxight  forward  as  a  ground  of  ocunplaini 
against  the  Frendt  trade,  Is  the  strongest  lecommendation  in  its  favour.  Perhi^ja,  however, 
it  may  be  consolatory  to  those  who  are  ao  alarmed  at  the  excess  of  imports  from  Fmnee,  to 
be  told  that  it  ia  to  a  great  extent  iqiparent  only.  As  already  observed,  kiye  qoantitaea  of 
ailk  and  odier  produce  from  Italy,  come  to  us  through  France,  and  are  reckoned  among  ths 
imports  from  that  country,  when  they  are  in  reality  importa  from  Italy.  Taking  thia  cir- 
cumstance into  account,  it  will  be  found  that  the  diacrepancy  between  the  exporta  to  and  im- 
ports from  France  is  immateriaL 

HAAVKERS  ASTD  ^BDLARa  It  is  not  very  easy  to  distinguirii  between  hawkera  and 
pedlars.  Both  are  a  aort  of  itinerant  retail  dealers,  who  cany  about  dieir  wares  from  pi  «ce 
to  place ;  but  the  former  are  supposed  to  carry  on  busiiiess  on  a  larger  acale  than  the  kttflr. 
They  are  aubject  to  the  same  regulations. 

RegultUiona  as  to  Hawkers  tmd  PecUsra.— The  legialatuK  baa  always  looked  with  sosin- 
don  upon  itinerant  dealers;  and  has  attempted,  by  obliging  them  to  teke  out  licenses,  and 
placing  them  nnder  a  aort  of  surveUIanee,  to  lessen  their  numbers,  and  to  hinder  them  from 
engaging  in  diahonest  praeticea.  But  the  resident  dealer  has  so  many  advantages  on  his 
side,  that  these  precautions  seam  to  be  in  •  great  measure  superfluous.  It  shoukl  also  be 
recollected,  that  before  shops  were  generally  established  in  villages  and  remote  districts, 
hawkers  and  pedlars  rendered  material  servloes  to  country  people ;  and  en^  now  the  compe- 
tition which  they  exdte  is  certainly  advantageous. 

By  the  50  Geo.  3.  c.  41.,  taawken  and  pedlars  are  to  pa^  an  annasl  licence  duly  of  41. ;  and  if  they 
travel  with  a  home,  ass,  or  other  benst,  bearing  or  drawing  burden,  they  are  subject  to  an  addilkMial 
duty  or4i.  for  each  heart  io  employed.  The  granting  of  licences,  and  management  of  the  duties,  are, 
by  a  late  act,  placed  under  the  control  of  the  ceanabitonen  of  staokps. 

Hawken  and  pedlars,  unless  housf^bolders  or  residents  in  the  place,  are  not  allowed  to  sell  by  aoc- 
tion  to  the  bigheit  bidder :  penalty  50/.— half  to  the  informer,  the  other  half  to  the  king.  But  Bothiog 
in  tlie  act  extends  to  hinder  any  person  from  selling,  or  exposing  to  sale,  any  sort  of  foods,  ia  aay 
public -market  or  fhir ;  or  to  hinder  a  hawker  or  pedlar  from  selliBf  in  a  hired  room,  where  he  Is  not  a 
resident,  provided  each  sale  is  not  by  auction. 

Every  hawker,  before  he  Is  licensed,  must  proflaee  a  certificate  of  good  character  and  repotaUoa, 
signed  by  the  clergyman  and  two  reputable  inhabitants  of  the  place  where  he  usually  resides. 

Every  hawker  must  have  Inscribed,  In  Roman  capitals,  on  the  rooet  conspicuous  part  of  every  pack, 
box,  trunk,  case,  cart,  or  other  vehicle.  In  which  1m  shall  carry  his  wares,  and  on  every  room  and 
shop  in  which  he  shall  trade,  aad  likewise  on  every  liand-bill  which  he  shall  distribnte,  the  words 
**  LicBMSBD  IIawkkb."  Penalty,  in  defhult,  101.  UollcaDsed  persons,  wrongfully  asing  this  designa- 
tion, forfeh  l«. 

Hawkers  dealing  In  smuggled  goods,  or  in  goods  fraudulently  or  dishonestly  procared,  are  punish- 
able by  forfeiture  of  licence,  and  Incapacity  to  obtain  one  in  future,  besides  being  liable  lo  all  the  other 
penalties,  forfeitures,  ftc.  applicable  to  such  Illegal  dealing. 

By  Stat.  6  Geo.  4.  c.  60.  It  is  enacted,  that  any  person  or  persons  hawking,  selling,  or  ezpoaiag  lo 
sale,  any  spirits  on  ths  streets,  highwaya,  ibc,  or  In  any  boat  or  other  vessel  on  the  water,  or  ia  any 
lAace  other  than  those  allowed  in  this  act,  shall  forfeit  sush  splriu  and  1001.  for  every  soch  offence. 
Anv  person  may  deUin  a  bawlier  of  spiriu,  and  give  noti«a  to  a  peace  effiser  lo  carry  the  offeadsr 
before  a  justice. 

Hswkers  trading  without  licence  are  liable  to  a  penalu  of  IQE.  Bo  also.  If  they  relbse  to  show  their 
licence  on  the  demand <<}f  any  person  to  whom  they  offer  foods  for  sale,  or  on  ths  demand  of  any 
justice,  mayor,  constable,  or  other  peace  officer,  or  any  officer  of  the  easterns  or  excise.  By  5  Qeo.  4. 
c.  83.,* hawkers  tradins  without  a  licence  are  punishable  as  vagranta. 

To  forge  or  counterfoil  a  hawker*s  licence  Incurs  a  peiMlty  of  $0Ol.  To  land  or  hire  a  hawker^ 
licence  subjects  lender  and  borrower  to  401.  each,  and  the  Ikease  becomes  forfeited.  But  the  servsm 
of  a  licensed  hawker  may  travel  with  the  licence  of  his  master. 

Hawkers  trading  without  a  licence  are  liable  to  be  seised  and  detained  by  any  person  who  may  giva 
notice  to  a  consuble,  in  order  to  their  being  carried  before  a  justlee  of  peace.  GtonstaUes  refhsiag  to 
assist  in  the  execution  of  the  act  are  liable  to  ^penalty  of  lOI. 

Nothing  in  the  act  extends  to  prohibit  persons  from  selling  flsh,  fmit,  or  victuals ;  aor  to  hinder  ths 
maker  of  any  home  mannfkcture  from  exposing  his  goods  to  sale  in  any  market  or  (bir  In  every  city, 
borough,  town  corporate,  and  market  town :  nor  any  tiiiker,«ooper,  glauer,  plumber,  hams 
or  other  person,  from  going  about  and  carrying  the  materials  necessary  to  their  business. 

A  tingle  act  of  selimg,  as  a  parcel  of  handkerchieft  to  a  particular  person,  is  not  i 
atltute  a  hawker  within  ths  aseaninf  of  the  statats.— (JKm  v.  dtOty  B.  tn.} 

By  the  Sft  Geo.  3.  c.  109.,  an  person,  bekng  a  trader  ia  aay  goods,  warns,  or  aosuivlhctuias  ef  Orsat 
Britain,  and  selling  the  same  by  wkoUsaUt  shall  be  deemed  a  hawker;  and  all  such  persons,  or  tiietr 
agents,  selling  by  wholtaaU  only,  shall  go  from  hnnse  to  house,  to  any  of  thefar  castooifTi  who  seR 
again  by  wiMlesale  or  retaA,  without  being  sabjaet  to  any  of  the  penailles  oonUlaed  la  aay  ast 
touching  hawkers,  pedlars,  and  petty  chapmen. 

No  person  committed  under  these  scU  for  non-paymeat  of  penalties  can  be  detaiaed  in  caslody  foi 
a  longer  period  than  9  months. 

Hawkers  exposing  their  goods  to  sale  in  a  market  tewa,  moss  doit  to  the  flnrfcel-placs. 

Persons  hawking  tea  without  a  licence  are  liable  to  a  penalty,  uo^er  50  Qao.S.  c  4L;  aad  svea 
though  they  had  a  licence,  they  would  be  liable  to  a  penalty  for  seUiag  tea  in  an  onentered  place.^ 
iCkUtf'*  edit,  of  Bum's  Jntie*,  vOI.  U.  p.  ilia) 

Any  person  duly  licensed  to  trade  as  a  hawker  sad  pedlar  anay  sat  up  any  tewflil  trade  ia  any  glaas 
where  be  is  resident,  though  he  have  not  served  any  aitprenticeship  to  *<)s  same,  aad,  if  prosec«te< 
he  may  plead  the  general  iistts,  and  twve  douhle  cost*.— (See  ChUtnU  s<lii.  of  Bum**  Juhiet^  vol.  iL 

fp.  im—mt) 
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The  hftwkera'  and  fMdInn'  dnty  prodneed  hn  18SS,  S8,54V.  vroM  revenue ;  the  charfes  of  eo  tecUon 
ate  very  heavy,  amounting  to  between  5.0002.  and  60001.    Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  otbet 
'  advantages  of  this  tax,  it  cannot,  cerialtily,  be  said  to  be  very  productive. 

[Id  the  United  Sutea,  as  in  Great  Britain,  there  are  prejodicee  against  pedlars ;  which* 
here  as  there,  have  led  to  the  enactment  of  legislative  regulations  concerning  them.  For  a 
specimen  of  these  the  reader  is  referred  to  Purdotia  Digest  of  thfi  Lawa  of  Pennsyhania^ 
onder  the  head  of  Pedlars. — Am.  Ed,] 

HAY  (Ger,  Hhv  ,•  Do.  Hovi ;  Fr.  Foins  It  Fienof  Sp.  Hmo  s  I^at.  Foenum),  any 
kind  of  grass  cut  and  dried  for  the  food  of  cattle.  The  business  of  hay-making  is  said  to  bie 
better  understood  in  Middlesex  than  in  any  other  pai^  of  the  kingdom.  The  great  object  is 
to  preserve  the  green  colour  of  the  grass  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  have  it  juicy,  fresh,  and 
free  from  all  sort  of  mustiness. 

The  eale  of  hay  within  the  billa  of  mortality,  and  30  miles  of  the  clliei  of  London  and  Westminster, 
is  regulated  by  the  act  36  Geo.  3.  c.  88.  It  etmcu,  tliat  all  hay  shall  be  sold  by  the  load  of  36  trusses, 
each  truss  weighing  56  lbs.,  except  new  hny,  which  is  to  weigh  60  lbs.  till  the  4th  of  September,  and 
a(V  rwards  56  lbs.  only  i  so  that  till  the  4th  of  September  a  load  o(  hay  weighs  exactly  a  ton,  but 
thereafter  only  18  cwt.  The  clerk  of  the  market  is  bound  to  keep  a  reitular  book  for  the  inspectioa 
of  the  public,  specify  log  the  names  of  the  seller,  the  buyer,  the  salesman,  and  the  price  of  each  load. 
Salesmen  and  factors  are  prohibited  from  dealing  on  their  own  account. 

There  are  three  public  markets  in  the  metropolis  for  the  sale  of  hay  and  stnw;  Whltecbapel, 
SmithAelrf,  and  the  llaymarket.  An  act  (11  Geo.  4  c.  14.)  has  been  obtained  for  the  removal  of  the 
market  from  the  Uaymarlrill  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Regent's  Park :  but  the  removal  has  not  yet  taken 


Straw  is  sold  by  the  load  of  36  trusses,  of  36  lbs.  each,  making  in  all  11  cwt.  64  lbs. 
It  is  affirmed,  we  know  not  with  what  foundation,  that  coasiderable  frauds  are  perpetrated  in  the 
sale  of  hay  and  straw. 

HCMP  (Ger.  Hanfi  Du.  Hennip,  Kennip ,.  Da.  Hamp  /  Sw.  Uarnpa  /  Fr.  Chanvrtg 
It.  Canape;  Sp.  Canamo;  Rus.  KonapUy  Konapel ;  PoL  Konope)  a  valuable  plant  (the 
CannalM  aaiiva  of  Hinneus),  supposed  to  be  a  native  India,  but  long  since  naturalised  and 
extensively  cultivated  in  Italy,  and  many  countries  of  Europe,  particularly  Russia  and  Poland, 
where  it  forms  an  article  of  primary  commercial  importance.  It  is  also  cultivated  in  di0erent 
parts  of  America,  though  not  in  such  quantities  as  to  supersede  its  importation.  It  is 
stronger  and  ooaraer  in  the  fibre  than  flax ;  but  its  uses,  culture,  and  management,  are  pretty 
much  the  same.  When  grown  for  seed,  it  is  a  very  exhausting  crop ;  but  when  pulled  green, 
it  is  considered  as  a  cleaner  of  the  ground.  In  this  country,  its  cultivation  is  not  deemed 
profitable ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  encouragement  it  has  received  from  government, 
and  the  excellent  quality  of  English  hemp,  it  is  but  little  grown,  except  in  some  few  districts 
of  Suflblk  and  Lincolnshire.  The  quantity  raised  in  Ireland  is  also  inconsiderable. — (Loti* 
don*a  Eneyc  of  AgrieuU,) 

Exteedingly  good  hntkahaek  is  made  from  hemp,  for  towels  and  common  tablecloths.  Low-priced 
hempen  cloths  are  a  general  wear  for  husbandmen,  servants,  and  labouring  manufacturers ;  the  better 
sorts  for  working  fhrmers  and  tradesmen  in  the  country ;  and  the  finer  ones,  i  wide,  are  preferred  by 
some  gentlemen  for  strength  and  warmth.  They  possess  this  advantage  over  Irish  and  other  linens,— 
that  their  colour  improves  in  wearing,  while  that  of  linen  deteriorates.  But  the  great  consumption 
of  hemp  is  in  the  manufacture  of  sailrloth  and  cordage,  for  which  purposes  it  is  peculiarly  filled  by 
the  itrength  of  its  fibre.  English  hemp,  when  properly  prepared,  is  said  to  be  stronger  ttian  that  of 
every  other  country,  Russia  not  excepted}  and  would,  therefore,  make  the  best  cordage.  It  is,  how- 
ever, hut  little  used  in  that  way,  or  in  the  making  of  sailcloth ;  baing  principally  made  into  cloth  for 
the  uses  already  stated. 

Hemp  has  been  cultivated  in  Bengal  from  the  rsmotast  antiquity,  bnt  not,  aa  in  Europe,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  being  mamifiictured  into  cloth  and  cordage.  In  the  Hindoo  economy  it  serves  as  a  substitute 
for  malt ;  a  ravoorite  Intoxicating  liquor  called  kangat  being  produced  from  It  1  This,  also,  is  the  uso 
to  which  it  is  applied  in  Egypt.— <Jlft/*«nt'«  Orient.  Commsres,  4'«-) 

The  price  of  hemp  fluctuated  very  much  during  the  war.  In  consequence  of  difllpultles  in  the  way 
of  its  importation,  it  stood  at  a  very  high  level  from  160H  to  1814.  This  was  the  principal  circumstance 
that  originally  brought  iron  cables  into  use ;  aad  the  extent  to  which  they  are  now  introdnced,  has 
eontribuied  materially  to  diminish  the  consumption  and  importation  of  hemp.— C7VoA«  sn  High  and 
Low  Prius,  2d  ed.  p.  345.) 

Of  530,820  cwt.  nf  undresced  hemp  imported  in  1831,  506,808  were  brnoght  from  Russia,  0,472  from 
the  East  Indies,  7,405  from  Italy,  S,9t)3  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  2,348  Arom  the  Uniled  Siaipn,  and 
some  small  quantities  from  a  few  other  places.  The  dnty  on  hemp  was  reduced  in  1832,  from  4s.  8d. 
to  Id.  per  cwt.;  a  reduction  which,  considering  the  imporunce  or  cordage, and  other  articles  made 
of  hemp,  cannot  fhii  to  be  of.verv  great  advantage. 

We  borrow  the  following  parttenlars  with  respect  to  the  hemp  trade  of  Petersburgh,  from  the  work 
of  Mr.  Borrlsow  on  the  eommercp  of  that  cily  :— 

Hemf  forms  a  very  important  ariide  of  export  ft-om  Petersbnrgli,  and  deserves  particular  notice.  It 
Is  assorted,  according  to  its  quality,  into  eUan  Aestp,  or  firsts;  ouf-sAoC  AefR|>,  or  seconds;  kaif-eUan 
AsMf ,  or  thirds ;  and  htmp  eodiUa. 

Of  the  first  3  sorts,  there  are  annually  exported  about  2,000,000  poods,  the  greatest  part  In  Engliili 
and  American  bottoms.  It  is  brought  to  Petersburgh  from  the  interior,  beyond  Moscow,  by  water: 
and  its  quality  de|iend«  very  much  on  the  country  in  which  it  is  produced.  That  brought  from 
Karatshev  is  the  best;  next  to  this,  that  prodneed  in  Belev;  hemp  flrom  Gsbatsk  is  considered  inferior 
to  the  latter. 

As  soon  as  the  hemp  is  brought  down  in  the  spring,  or  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  it  is  seiected 
and  made  up  in  bundles ;  both  operations  being  performed  by  sworn  selectors  (braekers)  and  binders 
appointed  by  government  for  this  purpose ;  and  it  Is  a  well  known  ftict,  that  this  is  done  with  great 
biipttrtjslity  and  exactness. 

A  bundle  of  clean  hemp  weighs  from  55  to  fi5  poods ;  ditto  out-shot,  48  to  55  ditto ;  ditto  half-clsan, 
40  to  45  ditto.— (I  pood  >  86  lbs.  avoirdupois.) 
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Bindlnff  of  hemp  is  paid  (Vtr  st  Ibe  rate  nf  fi  roubles  ^  copecks  for  cttan,  3  ronbleM  for  SKt'tkolf  tnA 
1  rouble  oO  copecks  for  half-tUan,  per  iHindle;  one  half  is  paid  bv  tbe  seller,  and  tbe  otber  balf  by  tlM 
purchaser,  and  is  charged  accordingly  by  their  ajients. 

The  expense  of  selecting  hemp  is  50  cupncks  per  bercovitz  (or  10  pood)*),  and  is  the  same  fur  every 
sort.  To  every  bundle  of  assorted  hemp  is  attached  a  ticket  with  the  names  of  the  selector,  binder, 
and  owner,  and  the  dale  ami  year.  Lvery  bundle  has  also  aflixed  to  it  a  piece  of  lead,  stamped  ott 
one  side  with  the  name  of  the  selector,  and  on  the  other  with  the  sort  of  hemp  and  tbe  time  when  it 
was  selected.  The  exiernal  marks  Of  good  hemp  are,  its  lieiiig  of  an  equal  green  colour  and  free  from 
spills  ;  hut  its  good  quality  is  proved  by  the  strsngth  or  fibre,  which  should  be  fine,  thin,  and  lonf. 
The  first  sort  should  be  quite  clean  and  free  from  spills  ;  the  out-tkot  is  less  so ;  and  the  half-clean 
contnins  a  still  greater  portion  of  spills,  and  is  mdreover  of  mixed  qualities  and  colours. 

As  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  hemp  and  flax  can  only  be  acauirad  by  experience  aaj 
attention,  agents  usually  employ  men  constantly  occupied  in  this  business;  by  which  mean*  tbey  ara 
snre  of  getting  goods  of 'the  best  quality,  and  have  the  best  chnnco  of  giving  satisfaction  to  their  prin- 
cipals; because,  alihough  the  hemp  is  selected  by  sworn  selectors,  yet,  owing  to  the  quantity  of 
business  and  the  speed  with  which  it  must  be  executed.  Sec.  there  are  often  great  differences  in  the 
same  sorts.  The  ciiarges  are  in  this  way  somewhat  increased  ;  but  this  is  trifling  in  comparison  of 
the  advantage  gained.  The  part  separated,  or  picked  out  in  cleaning  hemp,  Is  called  hemp  coiiUa ;  it 
is  generally  made  up  In  small  bundles  of  1  pood,  which  are  agaln^  when  shipped,  bound  together  ia 
larere  bundles,  each  consisting  of  about  90  small  ones. 

Particular  care  must  be  taken  to  ship  hemp  and  tlax  in  fine  dry  weather ;  if  it  get  wet,  it  heats  and 
is  totally  spoiled.  For  this  reason  every  vessel  taking  in  hemp  or  flax  is  fUrnished  with  mats  to  pre* 
vent  its  getting  damp.  Hemp,  being  light  und  bulky,  is,  when  stowed,  forced  into  the  hold  by  means 
of  winches,  which  renders  the  operation  of  loading  rather,  slow. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rnh'.,  thnt  the  prices  of  hemp  are  highest  in  the  months  of  May,  June, 
July,  and  the  enrly  part  of  August,  the  demand  for  this  article  being  then  greatest,  and  the  exportation 
to  North  America  being  principally  ctrocied  at  this  season.  Again,  thei>rices  of  hemp  are  lowest 
in  the  month  of  September ;  the  re:iaon  of  which  is,  that  the  less  opulent  hemp-merchants  return  ai 
th'e  end  of  this  month  to  their  own  country,  in  order  in  make  new  purchases  for  the  ensuii^  year; 
and  rather  than  be  detained,  sell  the  remainder  of  their  stocic  some  roubles  below  the  market  price. 
This  causes  a  general  decline  ;  although  an  unusual  demand  for  the  article  happening  at  the  same 
lime,  or  political  events  or  rumours,  occasionally  produce  a  contrary  effect.  Two  Urge  warehouses, 
called  arubaresy  are  built  in  Petersburgh  for  the  special  purpose  of  housing  hemp,  where  the  greatest 
order  is  observed. 

Account  of  the  Total  Export  of  Hemp  from  Petersburgh  during  the  last  Eight  Years,  specifying  the 
Quantities  exported  in  British,  American,  and  other  Foreign  Bhipe. 


Yma. 

In  British  Ships. 

Afncricu. 

Other  FoniftoShiiM. 

Grand 
Total. 

Cieao. 

Ottt:d»t. 

deu. 

ToW  in  Bri. 

lUhStup*. 

Tb'41- 

CIcu. 

Ovt-ahoL 

Kiir- 

eloB. 

Tonofa 

Shipi. 

1825 
1826 

1827 
ifi29 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 

PcM^ 
1,098,953 
941,931 
1,011,931 
859,753 
321,719 
481,000 
6S2,976 
617,237 

Poodt. 
101,633 
73,750 
36,959 
106,098 
213,4.'>2 
282,661 
20-2,611 
107,155 

Po-'cU. 
154.6.17 
111,975 
166,301 
103,744 

95,503 
I87,.355 
210,919 
273,638 

Pootft. 
1,355,234 
1,127,6.59 
1,215,191 

1,069,601 

633,734 

952.913 

1,096:506 

1,058,030 

Pr»1s. 

836,152 
216,963 
2^8,700 
292,652 
139,507 
74.2-21 
277,681 
334,482 

P0(kfl. 

104,144 
185.643 
166,963 
192..102 
3-^,947 
43,481 
21,481 
92,380 

Poodt. 
146.911 
186,105 
114,155 
150,130 

91,937 
157,6-29 

81,498 
120,703 

PjtjU. 

99,945 
125,130 
128,699 
128,822 
108,31 1 
104,930 

57,109 
229,961 

PoodM, 

850.130 
496,«f78 
409,817 
471, 2M 
212,185 
.%6,I50 
160,088 
443,044 

Poods. 
2,011,514 
I,W1,500 
1,913,711 
1,833,501 
1,015,496 
1,323,424 
1,5,14,475 
1,835,556 

Sixty  poods  of  hemp  and  40  poods  of  todilla  make  a  last  at  Petersburgh;  63  poods  make  an  Engliih 
ton.— (pp.  47—52.) 

Riga  homp  fetches  a  higher  price  than  that  of  Petersbnrgh.  It  is  divided  into  8  sorts:  vis.  rein, 
rhine,  or  clean,  out-shot,  and  pass  hemp.  Tbe  following  are  the  prices  of  hemp,  duty  paid,  as  quoted 
in  tlie  London  markets,  December,  1833  :-*" 

Hemp,  East  India,  d.  p. 

Petersburgh,  clean 

out-shot 

balf'Clean  - 
Riga  rblne 

We  subjoin  a  statement  of  the  Tarloui  charges  on  the  exportation  of  bemp  from  Petersburgh,  and 
on  its  importation  into  this  country. 

.perU 

L  ».  d. 
0  to  e 

2  II  C 

4  18  S 

0  10  0 

0  5  A 

1  10  0 
0  4  0 


£    3. 

d.      £   g. 

d. 

0    0 

Oto   0    0 

0  par  ton 

«5  10 

0  —  26    1 

0    - 

34    0 

0  —  34  10 

0     — 

21    0 

0  —  31  10 

0     — 

39    0 

0—0    0 

0     — 

CUan  Htmp.—l  Iwodle  «  63  poodt »  1  ton. 

Ihi'T,  3  Tou.  60  cop.  per  bcrcovi:i    • 
Additional  duly,  10  per  cent.  •  . 

QaaraKiM  duiy,  1  per  cent 


Ban.  ton. 
.  n  &3 
.  2  27 
.     0   82 


CiNfom-hoaiK  charKen,  4  per  cent.     ... 
RTcivtnXt  wcighinxi  uvl  sliipi>i]ib  334  ipn.  per  bondle 
Jinirkiri!;,  50  op.  per  hercovni 
Birtdine,  40  coji.  i>er  dino      .... 
Jjsltlfraujc  an'i  altrndince  to  CTtn.stad(,  9  roo.  per  bundle 
RebitvJiiig  2  M  rou.  prr  bundle,  1-5  chajrifHi 
Brpkcrafc,  00  cop.  per  lou    - 


&89 

•  1 

•  3 
-     3 

2 


Bnikeraft,  1-2  per  oeab 

Oimminmi  and  extra  cbaiie^  9  per  tmx, 

H^inipa  OO  drafta,  1  4  per  ccuL  *,(.__  .-_, 


CbsrfM  or  inpoftation  par  too,  taking  tbe  price  at  401. 

tmnninee.«ay  tt.,  an  1  policy 

Freiffhl,  52i.  Bd.  per  km     • 

CustoTiis  and  Rumu  duea    •  •  • 

lAodiiuchu-Kea     .... 

S<tuAd  duel  •  .  .  •  • 

DiOTttul,S  3-4  per  cent    • 

BrokeiafB  .... 


ftrtoa,I.IO     5   0 

In  the  above  ralcuht'ion,  no  anowaoCQ  U  made  tar  daac4e{ 
which,  if  Care  be  tiken  tu  teloet  a  food  tmkI  and  an  eariy  lenoa, 
doe»  not  anunint  to  much.  Ttis  e«timacea  are  ncarty  The  lowect  ra'ea 
of  ctiar^  The  imuiaoec,  tndeed,  H  annwliaies  aa  bnr  M  12i.  6eL 
per  cart.,  and  (wlicy.  That,  tiowerer,  b  ooiy  in  the  taj  earliest 
part  of  tbe  Maaoa :  it  iva  to  51.  per  ceot.  in  the  autann. 
Cte{.«Wiftn^->lbuiid]ea-6SpoodiK  1  kia. 

Rm.  eo|i. 
-    46   It 


Otter  dnr^c 
Half- 


^ekan  Aei^p.— 1 1-S  Vaadle  «  6S  peode  a  linn. 
Fixed  char^  •  •  .  4S^n 
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Ifamp  the  proditce  or  manufoeture  of  Europe  may  not  be  Imported  into  the  ITnited  Kingdom  for 
home  consumption,  except  In  Brftlih  ahip?,  or  in  iihips  of  the  cmimry  of  which  it  is  the  prodnce,  or 
from  vehich  it  is  imported,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  tba  same  and  100/.  by  the  master  of  the  ship.— 
a  ft^  4  kVUL  4.  e.  54.  (»  fi.  and  ».) 

IIemp  (Manilla),  commonly  called  Mnnilla  white  rope.  Mr.  Crawford  ftivea  the  following  account 
of  this  arllcl«:— "Of  the  wild  hnnana,  one  kind  (Mitita  teztilin)  throws  in  vnst  abundance  in  some  of  the 
moei  northerly  of  iha  spice  islandfl.  In  the  preat  Island  of  Mindanao,  in  the  rhilipplnos,  it  fills  cxtj-n*. 
alve  forests.  Prom  the  fibrous  baric  or  epidermis  is  manufactured  a  kind  of  eloih,  in  frequent  uae 
among  the  natives.    It  also  affords  the  material  of  the  most  valualile  cordage  which  the  indigenous 

Srodncts  of  the  Archipelago  yield.    This 'is  known  to  our  tradt^re  and  navigators  under  tlie  name  of 
lanilla  rope,  and  is  entialW  applicable  to  cables,  and  to  standing  or  running  rigging."— (/fwt.  of 
^retipeiio,  vol.  i.  p.  41«.)  .  . 

If  BMP  (TjiniAN),  or  8t.NN.  Tills  consists  of  the  fibre  of  the  eretolariajuvrt*,  a  totally  different  plant 
f^om  the  eanjutbig  nativa^  which,  as  already  stated,  is  never  used  by  the  Hindoos  for  cinth  or  cordasre. 
8unn  is  frown  In  various  ptnccs  of  Hindostan.  The  strongest,  whitest,  and  most  durable  species  ie 
produced  at  Comereolly.  During  those  periods  of  the  late  war  when  the  intercourae  with  Die  Dalitc 
was  interrupted,  nnd  hemp  bore  an  enormous  price,  larre  quantities  of  sunn  were  imported ;  but  the 
fibre  being  comparatively  weak,  the  article  Was  not  found  to  answer,  and  the  iuiporlation  has  since 
been  discontinued.— (Afii^vni'^  Orimt.  CotmiMrtt ;  frivttf  fn/vrwatti»n.)     ' 

[Hemp  is  imported  into  the  United  States  chiefly  from  Rassia ;  the  annual  value,  on  an 
average  of  the  three  years  endipg  September  30th,  I83S,  imported  from  that  country,  being 
^450,000,  while  the  whole  importation  of  it  amounted  to  $603,934.  The  annual  value  of 
•11  artides  manufactured  from  nemp,  sail  duck  being  the  principal  of  these,  imported  during 
the  same  period,  amounted  to  $681,117,  of  which,  $549,967  were  from  Russia.  An 
avenge  quantity  of  these  articles,  to  the  value  of  about  $100,000,  was  re-exported ;  for  the 
tnost  part  to  Cuba  and  the  other  West  India  islands,  and  to  South  America. — Am.  Ed.] 

HEMP-SEED  (Fr.  Ckenevh,  Ckenevi ;  Gar.  Hanfadat,'  It.  Cannaputeia ;  Lat.  iSewcn 
tdnrmbinxim ;  Ru3.  Konopfjanoe  Scmja)^  the  seed  of  hemp.  The  best  hcmp^seed  is  that 
which  is  brightest,  and  will  not  break  when  rubbed.  It  is  used  either  as  seed,  or  for  crushing 
for  oil,  or  as  food  for  fotrls.  Being  loaded  with  a  duty  of  21.  per  quarter,  it  is  but  little  im- 
ported into  this  country. 

HERRINGS,  A2ID  HERRING  FISHERY.  The  herring  (C/Mjpfia /*flr«n^«  of  Lin- 
nsus)  is  a  fish  too  well  known  to  require  any  description.  It  is  every  where  in  high  esteem* 
both  when  fresh  and  when  salted. 

"  Herrings  are  found  from  the  highest  northern  latitudes  yet  known,  as  low  as  the  northern 
coasts  of  France.  They  are  met  with  in  vast  shoals  on  the  coast  of  America  as  low  as 
Carolina.  In  Chesapeake  Bay  U  an  annual  inundation  of  those  iish,  which  cover  the  shore 
in  such  quantities  as  to  become  a  nuisance.  We  find  them  again  in  the  seas  of  Kamtschatka ; 
and  probably  they  reach  Japan.  The  great  winter  rendezvous  of  the  herring  is  within  the 
arctic  circle :  tliere  they  continue  for  many  montlis,  in  order  to  recruit  theoiselves  after  the 
fatigue  of  spawning.;  the  seas  within  that  space  swarming  with  insect  food  in  a  far  greater 
degree  than  those  of  our  warmer  latitudes.  O^his  mighty  army  begins  to  put  itself  in  motion 
in  spring.  They  begin  to  appear  ofifthe  Shetland  Isles  in  April  and  May.  These  are  only 
the  tbreronners  of  the  grand  shoal,  which  comes  in  June ;  and  their  appearance  is  marked  by 
certain  signs,  such  as  the  numliers  of  birds,  like  gannets  and  others,  which  follow  to  prey 
on  them ;  but  when  the  main  body  approaches,  its  breadth  and  depth  is  such  as  to  alter  the 
appearance  of  the  very  ocean.  It  is  divided  into  distinct  columns  of  .5  or  6  miles  in  length, 
and  8  or  4  in  breadth ;  and  they  drive  the  water  before  them,  with  a  kind  of  rippling. 
Sometimes  they  sink  for  the  space  of  10  or  15  minutes,  and  then  rise  again  to  the 
surface ;  and  in  fine  weather  refiect  a  variety  of  splendid  colours,  like  a  field  of  the  most 
precious  gems. 

**  The  first  check  this  army  meets  in  its  march  southward,  is  finom  the  Shetland  Isles, 
which  divide  it  into  two  parts :  one  wing  takes  to  the  east,  the  other  to  the  western  shores  of 
Great  Britain,  and  fill  eveiy  bay  and  creek  with  their  numbers :  the  former  proceed  towards 
Yarmouth,  the  great  and  ancient  mart  of  herrings ;  they  then  pass  through  the  British  Chan- 
nel, and  after  that  in  a  manner  disappear.  Tho€e  which  take  towartls  the  west,  after  offering 
themselves  to  the  Hebrides,  where  the  great  stationary  fishery  is,  proceed  to  the  north  of 
Ireland,  where  they  meet  with  a  second  interruption,  and  are  obliged  to  make  a  second 
division :  the  one  takes  to  the  western  side,  and  is  scarcely  perceived,  being  soon  lost  in  the 
immensity  of  the  Atlantic;  but  tlie  other,  that  passes  into  the  Irish  Sea,  rejoices  and  ft«de 
the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  coasts  that  border  on  it  These  brigades,  as  we  may  call  them, 
which  are  thus  separated  from  the  greater  columns,  are  ofUu  capricious  in  their  motions^ 
and  do  not  show  an  invariable  attachment  to  their  haunts. 

<*  This  instinct  of  migration  was  given  to  the  herrings,  that  they  might  deposit  their  spawn 
in  warmer  seas,  that  would  mature  and  vivify  it  more  assuredly  than  those  of  the  ffiizeo 
tone.  It  is  not  from  defect  of  food  that  they  set  themselves  in  motion ;  far  they  come  to  us 
full  of  fat,  and  on  their  return  are  almost  universally  observed  to  be  lean  and  miserable. 
What  their  fiK)d  is  near  the  pole,  we  are  not  yet  informed ;  but  in  our  seas  they  feed  much 
an  the  oniaeus  marinua^  a  crustaceous  insect,  and  somotimes  on  their  own  fry. 

^  They  are  full  of  roe  in  the  end  of  June,  and  continue  in  perfection  ttU  the  beginning  of 


T»  HESBlNGS  ASD  HERBIN6  FtSHEBT. 


Tf  Wwtm  ™T  91^imA  uMir  spswiL      lot  yflSQ^  bCfnBJI  D^pH  ftp  J 
in  Jofj  aad  Aocoat,  and  am  then  from  |  aa  iadi  to  3  mAtm  In 
partiexflar  antbordj  for  il,  jet.  aa  very  iinr  jaua^  hetriii^i  aaa 
wuicfy  It  awim  vntt  eertani  tliaC  uiey  BoaC.  ictuiu  ta  nor  paren 
jBbMw  of  the  old  htnia^  cuBSaaaut  on  oar  coMt  tha  «rliale  jaK^— <P<i 

The  hfonng  wm  or-known  to  the  amifnta,  htw^  nneif ,  if  < 
tfffaacan*    ITia  Dotcfa  are  »aid  to  haf^a  mgagrJ  in  the  liihiij  mi  I  IS*.    TW  i 
faddiof  or  aaiting  heniu^  ia  aarrihfd  lo  one  Beokela,  or  BcokcSaon,  of  Dim  fat,  i 
who  ^itA  m  IWJ,    Tha  emfcrar  Cfaarka  V.  nated  bb  cmvcr  ^b^  ordeaed  a  ■ 
loob  to  be  erected  fo  bia  mcmocj.    Since  thia  carif  period,  the  Dolch  haive  wuioimtj  i 
taned  their  aaeeodrtiry  io  the  herring  Ibfaerf ;  ba^  unimi  to  the  Kt§mmtt6am,  mat  a» 
febzad  obaemmee  of  Lent  m  Calbobc  eoontrica^  the  irmand  lor  hemngii  apsB  Ae  C«ali- 
neotiinoir  ^  leap  tbao  in  the  i 


Smfrtmmu  tf  tM4  Berrimg  Fitirrf.  rt»gtm»  tf  U  im  Otmt  i 
«f  iodaAtry,  tb«  impftrizttc*:  of  wbicb  hu  been  so  maeb  oTer-fated  ma  Lbat  of  tbe  betTiaa  iihaif .  F«r 
more  than  twA  centnriea,  u^mpunj  after  c/mipsnj  b4«  beea  fonned  (hr  «•  prawcaTBn*,  Mnf  rtiaftm 
hart:  beea  baili,  pien  conMnicterf,  Boaida  aad  rernUlioaa  cMablMbe^  ami  mat  wmmm  ejptadtd  ia 
bonntie*,  aad  yet  tbe  ftshery  remaias  la  a  verf  fecMe  ai»d  aabcalihv  acate.  Tke  faJae  lariwiiia  tftai 
bare  been  kmf  corrent  with  respect  to  tbe  exieot  and  vatae  of  the  vatch  h<»Tri&f  fahirj.  ocacna«ui 
8>ore,  perlMpv,  tban  airy  thing  ebe,  to  the  fomaiioo  of  cxaff ented  aotiona  of  tiie  aapottaace  «f  tka 
haatntta,  Tbat  the  f  if^lUnden  proaecated  ii  to  a  greater  extent,  aad  vnto  fat  gnatker  aaeecaa.  itaa 
any  oilier  people,  ia,  indeed,  moat  tme.  There  ia  bol,  bowerer,  tba  atednv  of  a  gnmwA  foe  believiaf 
that  they  erer  employed,  aa  haa  often  bepu  tlated,  aboot  450,1)00  iadiTtdaala  fa  the  fiifepry  aad  tha 
•mployoieau  ioimediately  aabaeririeat  to  it.  We  qneatioa  whether  they  ever  e»pteyed  an  aaay  as 
M^OOO.  At  the  linie  when  the  Dotrh  carried  on  the  fisbery  to  ibe  grealcat  extent,  the  entire jin pain iaa 
of  the  Keren  United  Provineea  did  not  cenainfr  eireed  t,lflD,000;  and  dedactiag  a  half  for  amwra, 
and  froai  a  half  to  two  ibirda  of  tbe  remaining  1,900,009  for  boya  and  old  ana,  it  woaH  Mbw,  aceari- 
iaf  to  the  atatenicr.t  in  qa^tion,  tbat  every  aMe-br>died  man  w  UoBaml  am  ha««  heca  eaeafed  ia 
the  berrinf  fishery !  It  ia  attooUhinf  bow  socb  ridicolonsly  exaj^r^rated  accounts  ever  obtained  aay 
cirealation  ;  and  siill  more  so,  that  they  shonld  have  been  referred  to  and  qamed  witboat,  apparemly, 
any  dmibt  beinf  ever  entertained  of  ibetr  autbenticify,  down  to  aw  own  tiaaal*  Had  they  heca 
aifted  ever  an  little,  their  falsehood  would  have  been  obviona;  aad  wa  ahoald  have  anved  maaw 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  tbat  bare  been  tbrowa  away  ia  attcmfaiac  lo  rival  that  whkh 
aever  exiated. 

It  would  be  InpoMilble,  withia  lb«  limita  to  which  this  artkle  anat  ha  canflaad,  t 
aceounl  of  the  various  atteropu  that  have  been  made  at  diflVrent  perioda  to  cneoucafe  aad  I 
tbe  herring  fishery.  In  1749,  in  pursuance  of  a  reroraBiendntion  in  bia  Majesty's  speech  at  the  c 
of  parliament,  aitd  of  a  repfirt  of  a  committee  of  tbe  Hoose  cf  Commoits,  £Ou,(MV.  was  sabacri 
carrying  on  tbe  fislieriei,  under  a  corporation  called  "  Tbe  Society  of  the  Free  Britlah  Flahcry.'*  Tha 
Prince  of  Wales  wai  chosen  governor  of  ibe  Society,  which  was  patronised  by  aaca  of  the  inC  laak 
and  fortune  to  the  siaf.  But  this  Society  did  not  tratt  entirely  to  iu  own  efiTirta  for  aacccaa.  Tha 
ditties  were  remitted  upon  tbe  sail  used  in  the  fisheries ;  and  besides  this  reasonable  eacoaragcawat, 
a  hlgb  tonnage  bounty  waa  granted  upon  every  baaa  fitted  oat  tot  the  deep  sea  ftabcry.  Ia  caaaa- 
qnence,  many  vessels  were  sent  out,  as  l>r.  Sinitb  baa  truly  staled,  not  to  catch  barrings,  bat  to  eattk 
Iks  bounty ;  and  to  such  an  extent  was  this  abuse  carried,  that  in  1724,  when  Ibe  tonnage  boaaty  was 
flOs^  tbe  almost  incredible  soni  of  WH.  7s.  fid.  was  paid  as  boanty  vpsa  ever*  Immi  af  warekmmaMa 
karriafa  that  waa  fraducad  /— ( tVtaltk  vf  AVutnts,  vol.  iii.  p.  36fi.  JtCalUtk'a  ed.)  Bat^actsrhhslaadiag 
Cbls  encouragement,  such  was  ibe  waste  and  roisnianngpnient  of  tbe  Compaar'a  afhira,  that  it  was 
speedily  destroyed.  Dr.  Smith  says,  that  in  I'M  hardly  a  vestige  remained  of  its  baviag  ever  bcca  ia 
existence. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  ill  success,  a  new  eompnny  waa  formed,  for  nearly  the  saana  a^iecla,  ia 
1790,  of  which  George  III.  was  patron.  It  has  had  nearly  tbe  same  fitte.  *•*■  Foe  a  season  or  two,  haaini 
were  fitted  oat  by  tbe  society;  but  if  every  herring  caught  bad  carried  a  dacat  in  its  aioalb,th« 
expease  of  its  captnre  would  scarcely  have  been  repaid.  The  babbla  ended  by  the  society  for  fishiag 
lo  tbe  deep  sea  fo>:comlng  a  kind  uf  building  society,  for  ptorchaaing  groaad  ia  siioatiom  where  carafe 
and  fishermen  find  it  convenient  to  s«'ille,  and  selling  or  letting  it  ia  small  lou  to  tbem,  at  sach 
advance  of  price  as  yields  something  better  than  fishing  profits."— (See  an  excelleat  artfcle  oa  tha 
Uarrin/e  f%$kety,  in  the  Ulh  Number  of  the  (^aartarlf  Joumai  af  Agiiemltmrt^ 

In  19(16,  a  frosb  attempt  wai  made  for  tbe  iniproveuieut  and  extenaioB  of  the  fisbary.  The  act  48 
Geo.  3.  esiabliibed  a  distinct  set  of  conimissinners  for  the  superintendence  of  all  mailers  caanectcd 
with  tbe  fishery,  and  authorised  tbem  to  appoint  a  sofllcient  iramber  nf  fishery  officers,  to  be  sutioaed 
at  tbe  differ eot  ports,  whose  duty  it  is  lo  s«'e  that  the  various  r^alationa  witb  respect  to  tha  gaaiag^ 

K eking,  &c.  of  the  herrinirs,  and  the  branding  of  tbe  barrels,  are  duly  carried  into  eflTect.  la  1809^  a 
unty  of  3/.  per  ton  was  granted  on  all  vessels  emploved  in  tbe  deep  sea  herring  fishery,  of  above  fifi 
tons  burden,  but  payable  only  on  100  tons ;  and  ia  1830,  a  b<»nnty  of  %  s.  per  ton,  vTblcb,  uader  certain 
specified  circumstances,  might  be  increas^'d  loSOs.,  waa  granted  on  all  vesselaof  from  IStofiOtoaa,  fitted 
nut  for  tbe  shore  h<>rrinf  flsliery ;  and,  exclusively  of  these  bounties  on  tbe  tonnage,  a  boanty  of  9s.  a 
barrel  was  allowed  on  ail  herrings  cured  gutted  during  the  6  years  ending  the  5th  of  April,  1S15,  and  a 
bounty  of  Ss. ^l.  a  barrel  on  their  exportation,  whether  cured  gutud  nr  ungutted.  Daring  tbe  II  yean 
ending  tlie  5th  of  April.  Ib98,  tbe  bounty  on  herrings  cored  guited  was  4s.  a  barrel. 

It  b  stated  In  the  article  already  referred  to,  that  the  cost  of  a  barrel  of  cuted  herringa  Is  about  Ifis.; 
the  half  going  to  the  fisherman  fhr  the  green  fish,  the  other  halfto  the  carer  for  barrel,  salt,  and  labour. 
Tbe  bounty  of  4s.  a  barrel  was,  therefore,  equal  to  ik«2/  tbe  value  of  the  herrings  as  sold  1^  the  fisher* 
iiinn,  and  to  aru  fourth  of  their  value  as  sold  by  tbe  curcr  \  In  consequence  orthis  tbrced  system,  tbe 
PWI3  •  ■     "• .  -  .     ~  -    .     ^ 


fishery  was  rapidly  increased.    The  following  statement,  extracted  from  the  Rtfart  af  the 
aianara  of  tha  Fiaktry  Baard,  dated  Isl  October,  1630,  shows  tbe  progress  it  has  made  since  1S09:— 

•  They  seem  to  have  been  first  set  forth  in  a  treatise  ascribed  to  Sir  Walter  Aalelgb ;  aad,  what  h 
▼erv  singular,  they  were  admitted  by  De  Witt  into  bis  excellent  work,  tbe  7V«s  tatertat  af  HaUaatd- 
They  have  been  Implicitly  adopted  by  Mr.  Barrow,  is  tbe  article  FisAertss  la  the  SuffUattai  to  the 
KauialapmiAa  Bntaiaaka, 


HERRINGS  AND  HERRING  FISHERY. 


r«i 


Abfltrtct  of  the  Tottl  Quantltr  of  White  Herrings  cwred,  branded  for  Bonnty,  end  exported,  In  so  fci 
OS  the  MTne  have  be€h  brought  under  the  Cognisance  of  ihe  OAcera  of  the  Fi*h»;ry,  from  the  Isl  of 
June,  1809,  when  the  System  hitherto  in  force  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  BrilUh  Herring  rishery 
took  place,  to  the  Mh  of  April,  1830 ;  diatingulshing  each  Year,  and  the  Herrings  cured  Gutted,  froia 
those  cured  Ungutted.— (i»aW.  Pejwr,  No.  51.  Bess.  1830;  and  P^fwt  published  fry  tko  Bowrd  of 
Trad4t  Part  I.) 


TModi. 

TMi^uaAtfotatnia^ 

Total 
Bounty. 

TMal  QMnliijr  of  Ueninsi 
uported. 

0«tt«L 

Unfoited. 

TotaL 

Outlod. 

VaguUed. 

TotoL 

Bmndi. 

Amif. 

Jtamte. 

MatnU. 

Alrrtlft 

Bamlt. 

ihur^. 

Period  extending  fVotn  1st  of  7 
June,  1809,  to  5tb  of  April,    - 
1810        -      -      -      -    3 

Tear  ending  0th  of  April,  1811 

43,548 

47,637* 

i0.185* 

34,701 

11,063* 

34,784J 

ajpSis 

85,430 

96.SW* 

•1.887* 

55,80H 

18,880 

19,351 

35*,131 

1813 

73,515* 
89,9001 

39,004 

111,519* 

58,480 

r,?04 

35,356 

ffi.iiW 

1813 

63,587* 

153,488* 

70,087* 

4(K]H0* 

69,63£ 

}mri^k 

■  . . 

1814 

fi«,93U 
105,373i 

57,611 

110,543* 

88,184* 

34,!i'i9 

83,4741 

L1MU3I 

-  .  ■ 

1615 

54,767 

160,189* 
163,651* 

83,376 

6f,^>:J8 

73,367  i 

Lll,30»i 

. 

18ie 

135,981 

S6,670f 

116,486 

8I.:k14* 

96.14?i 

l(7r,P88 

1 

1817 

155,776 

36,567* 

193,848* 

140,018* 

116. iHO* 

33,146 

i^as.imk ' 

1818 

304,370^ 

83,4301 

337,691 

183,069* 

14^,117* 

i4,ua 

iivsm 

1810 

303.777* 

87,110* 

340,tM 

370,033* 

3i2:im* 

14,860^ 

aara^a 

■ 

18S0 

847,1901 

85,801 

383,491* 

309,700* 

34'l,oiJ6 

9,43V 

333:,516 

1821 

413,306 

38,8871 

443,195* 

363.873 

mK  im 

5,360 

mjsti^ 

.-i.. 

1693 

S9i,eaH 

34,8971 

316,543* 

983.806* 

31t.-N»* 

m^  119* 

%m\ 

314,990 

I8S8 

325,087 

33,833 

348,869 

303,110 

98&* 

170,446 

1834 

835,450 

56,74<H 

393,190* 

399.631 

3Sh.5ii5* 

1,135 

317,0^ 

., 

1835 
1830 

303,397 
340,118 

44,368 
99,115 

347,665* 
379,3331 

V&%\ 

901, -i3* 

3i:,iW3* 

134 

3(r 



1837 

359,171i 

39,334 

388.495* 

333,606 

165,741 

695 

)Cia,4pa 

.  ■  ' 

1828 

339,360 

60,418 

399.778 

379,317* 

310,766 

89S 

a  J  1,659 

1889 

300.243J 

55,737 

355,979* 

334,827 

303,813* 

3,06S 

305,9731 

1890 

380,933i 

48,633* 

839,567 

318,418* 

177,776 

8.87fi| 

m,iiS4h 



1^1 

371,096    108,374 

439,370 

237.085 

960,076 

3,927 

2frt,a03 

On  looking  at  this  Table,  It  Is  seen  that  the  fishery  made  no  progress  under  the  neve  system  till  1815. 
trhen  the  bounty  was  raised  to  4s.  This  is  a  snfflcient  proof  of  the  fhcthious  and  unnatural  state  of 
the  business.  Its  extension,  under  the  circumstances  in  question,  instead  of  affording  any  proof  of 
its  being  in  a  really  flourishing  condition,  was  distinctly  the  reverse.  Individunla  without  capital,  but 
who  obtahied  loans  snfflciem  to  enable  them  to  acquire  boats,  barrels^  salt,  Ac  on  the  credit  of  the 
honnty,  entered  in  vast  numbers  into  the  trade.  The  market  whs  most  commonly  glutted  with  fish ; 
mad  yet  the  temptation  held  out  by  the  bounty  caused  it  to  be  still  Airther  overloaded.  Great  injury 
was  consequently  done  to  those  fish  curers  who  possessed  capital ;  and  even  the  Juhermtn  were 
injured  by  the  system.  **Most  of  the  boats  employed  in  the  fishery  never  touch  the  water  but  during 
8  weeks,  from  the  middle  or  end  of  July  to  the  middle  of  September.  Thev  are  owned  and  sailed, 
not  by  regular  fishermen  following  that  vocation  only,  but  by  tradesmen,  small  farmers,  farm-servants, 
and  other  landsmen,  who  may  have  sufficient  skill  to  manage  a  boat  at  that  season,  but  who  do  not 
foHow  the  sea  except  for  the  o  weeks  of  the  herring  flabery.  when  they  go  upon  a  kind  of  gambling 
speculation,  of  earning  a  twelvemonth's  income  by  6  weeks'  work."— (Qiiart«r{|f  JoumBlf  No.  11. 
p.  653.) 

It  has  been  often  said,  in  vindication  of  the  bounty  system,  that  by  extending  the  fishery  it  extended 
an  important  nursery  for  seamen ;  but  the  precedhig  statement  shows  that  such  has  not  been  the  effect. 
On  the  contrary,  It  has  tended  to  depress  the  condnion  of  the  genuine  fisherman,  by  bringing  a  host  of 
interlopers  Into  the  field ;  and  it  has  also  been  prejudicial  to  the  little  fbrmers  and  tradesmen,  by  with- 
drawing their  attention  from  their  peculiar  business,  that  they  may  embark  in  what  has  hitherto  been 
Uttle  less  than  a  sort  of  lottery  adventure. 

These  consequences,  and  the  increasing  amount  of  the  sum  paid  for  bounties,  at  length  induced  the 
government  to  adopt  a  different  system ;  and  by  an  act  passed  in  1635,  the  bounty  of  89. 6d.  on  exported 
herrings  was  made  to  cease  in  1826,  and  U.  was  anaually  deducted  from  the  bounty  of  4«.  a  barrel  paid 
en  gutted  hert'ings,  till  it  ceased  in  1836.  Time  has  not  yet  been  aflbrded  to  learn  the  full  effect  of  this 
measure.  We,  however,  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  will  be  most  advantageous.  The  fore- 
going Table  shows,  that  though  the  quantity  of  herrings  taken  and  exported  in  lfe39and  1630  foil  off, 
there  was  a  material  increase  in  1831.  This  is  the  more  encouraging,  as  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  supply  will  henceforth  be  proportioned  to  the  real  demand ;  while  the  genuine  fishermen,  and 
those  eurers  who  have  capital  of  their  own,  will  no  longer  be  injured  by  the  competition  of  landsmen, 
and  of  persons  trading  on  capital  furnished  by  government. 

The  repeal  of  the  salt  laws,  and  or  the  duty  on  salt,  which  preceded  the  repeal  of  the  bounty,  must 
be  of  signal  service  to  the  fishery.  It  Is  true  that  sail  used  in  the  fisheries  was  exempted  Ooni  the 
duty  ;  but,  in  order  to  prevent  the  revenue  from  being  defrauded,  so  many  regulations  were  enacted, 
ana  the  diflkulties  and  penalties  10  which  the  fishermen  were  in  consequence  subjvctcd  were  so  very 
great,  that  some  of  them  chose  rather  to  pay  the  duty  upon  the  salt  they  made  use  of,  than  to  under- 
take  compliance  with  the  regulations. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  when  government  repealed  the  bounty.  It  did  not  also  abolish  the 
^  Fishery  Board,"  and  the  officers  and  regulations  it  had  appointed  and  enacted.  Bo  long  as  the 
Doonty  existed,  it  was  quite  proper  that  those  who  claimed  it  should  be  subjected  to  such  regulations 
as  government  chose  to  enforce  ;  but  now  that  it  has  been  repealed,  we  see  no  reason  whatever  why 
the  fishery  should  not  be  made  perfectly  free,  and  every  one  allowed  to  prepare  his  herrings  as  he 
thinks  best.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  were  there  no  inspection  of  the  fish,  frauds  of  ail  sorts  would  be 
practised  :  that  the  barrels  would  be  ill  made,  and  of  a  deficient  size ;  ttiat  the  fish  would  not  be  pro- 
perly packed ;  that  the  bottom  and  middle  of  the  barrels  would  be  filled  with  bad  ones,  and  a  few  good 
ones  only  placed  at  the  top;  that  there  would  not  be  a  sufficiency  of  pickle,  Slc.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  the  reasons  alleged  in  vindication  of  the  official  inspection  kept  up  in  the  herring  fishery,  might 
be  alleged  in  vindication  of  a  similar  inspection  in  almost  every  other  branch  of  industry.  It  is,  ia 
point  of  fact,  utterly  useless.  It  is  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  government,  to  do  that  for  their  subjects, 
which  they  can  do  far  better  for  themselves.  Supposing  the  official  inspection  were  put  an  end  to,  tho 
Bierchants  and  others  who  buy  herrings  of  the  curers  would  themselves  Inspect  the  barrels :  and  while 
«ny  attempt  at  fraud  bv  the  curers  would  thus  be  effectually  obviated,  thev  would  be  lef^  at  liberty  to 
prepare  their  herrings  In  any  w)iy  that  they  pleased,  without  belnc  compelled,  as  at  present,  to  follow 
3i2  96 
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onlf  one  fvetem,  or  to  prepare  fiah  In  the  same  way  for  the  tablet  of  the  poor  as  for  those  of  the  rieh. 
80  far,  iu{fee(l,ia  it  from  being  true  that  the  inspection  syscem  tends  to  put  down  trickery,  that  ther« 
Is  much  rensnn  to  think  that  its  eflisct  is  directly  the  reverse.  The  SKrveUlano'.  exercised  by  the  officer* 
is  any  tiling  but  strict ;  and  the  official  brand  is  of\en  affixed  to  barrels  which,  were  it  not  for  tht 
undeserved  confidence  that  is  too  frequently  placed  in  it  by  the  unwary,  would  lie  on  the  curer** 
hands.    Ii  is  ratht.'r  a  security  against  the  detection  of  fraud,  than  against  its  existence. 

The  grand  object  of  the  herring  fishery  "Board*'  has  been  to  eniurce  such  a  system  of  curing  %» 
would  brins  Britiah  herrings  to  a  level  with  tliose  of  the  Dutch.    In  this,  however,  they  have  com- 

Sletcly  failed ;  Dutch  herrings  generally  fetching  double,  and  sometimes  even  three  limes  the  price  of 
iritish  herrings  in  every  market  of  Europe.  Neither  la  this  to  be  wondered  at.  The  consumers  of 
Dutch  herrings  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  the  German  towns,  who  use  tlient 
raiber  as  a  luxury  than  as  an  article  of  food,  and  who  do  not  grudge  the  price  that  ia  necessary  tc 
have  them  in  the  finest  order.  The  consumers  of  British  herrings,  on  the  otiier  hand,  ve  the  negro«t 
of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  poor  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  dieapness  is  the  prime  rcqaisite  in  tht 
estimation  of  such  persons ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  entirely  absurd,  than  that  a  public  Uoard  should 
endeavour  to  enforce  the  flsh  curera  to  adopt  such  a  system  in  the  preparaUoii  of  herrings  as  mual 
Infalliblv  raiae  their  price  beyond  the  means  of  those  by  wiinni  they  are  bought.  Wliy  should  not  the 
inste  or  the  consumers  be  consulted  as  much  in  this  as  in  any  thing  eisel  It  would  not  be  mor% 
ridicalnua  to  attempt  to  luve  all  cheese  made  of  the  same  richness  and.  flavour  as  Stilton,  than  it  II 
to  attempt  to  bring  up  all  herrings  to  the  standard  of  the  Dutch. 

We  do,  therefore,  hope  that  a  speedy  end  may  be  put  t«  this  system  1  and  that  our  legislators  and 
patriots  will  cease  to  torment  themselves  with  schemes  for  the  Improvement  of  the  fisheries.  The 
very  best  thing  th«^y  can  do  for  them  Is  to  let  them  alone.  It  19  not  a  business  that  requires  any  sort 
of  adventitious  encouragement.  Every  obstacle  to  the  eoay  introduction  of  fish  into  London  and 
other  places  ought  certainly  to  be  removed;  but  all  direct  interferences  with  tlie  fishery  are  sure  10 
be  in  the  last  degree  pernicious. 

Of  ihc  181,664  barrels  of  herrings  e;[pocted  fVoro  Great  Britain  In  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  April, 
18^,  8y,6S0  went  to  Ireland,  67,073  to  places  out  of  Europe,  (eUlefly  the  West  Indies),  and  34,303  t9 
places  in  Europe  other  than  Ireland. 

HIDES  (Ger.  Haute  /  Du.  Huiden  ;  Fr.  Peauxt  It  Cuoja,*  Sp.  Pellejos,  Pielet  .•  Rua 
Koshi'ji  ngnify,  generally,  the  skins  of  beasts ;  but  the  term  is  more  particularly  applied  to 
those  of  large  cattle,  such  as  bullocks,  cows,  holies,  &c.  Hides  are  raw  or  green ;  that  i^ 
in  the  state  in  which  they  are  taken  oS  the  carcase,  or  dressed  witii  salt,  alum,  and  saltpetre, 
to  prevent  tliem  from  putrefying;  or  they  are  cured  or  tanned.  The  hides  of  South  Ame- 
rica are  in  the  highest  repute,  and  vast  quantities  of  them  are  annually  imported  into  Great 
Britain.  Large  quantities  are  also  imported  from  various  parts  of  the  Contii^eat;  and  frooi 
Morocco,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c 

His  Majesty  is  authorised  to  prohibit,  by  proclamation  or  order  in  emineil  published  In  (be  L«mUm 
Oatettej  the  importation  of  any  hides  or  skins,  horns  or  hoofs,  or  any  other  part  of  any  cattle  or  baasi, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  contagious  distettiper  fro»  beiitf  brought  into  the  kingdQm.-^^  dkp  4  H'ifl.  4 
c.  53.  i  68.) 

An  Account  of  the  Weight  of  the  Hides  imported  intrt  the' United  Kingdom  in  eaeh  of  tlie  Seven 
Years  ending  with  16?S,  and  the  Revenue  annually  derived  fW»in  the  same ;  «iiecifying  the  Oma- 
tries  whence  the  Hides  were  imported,  with  the  Quantities  brought  from  each. 


Countries  fiwn  which 
imported. 

1836. 

1827. 

1S29. 

lS2Sk 

183a 

1S3I. 

1931 

Umanntd  Hida. 
Ruaia  • 

Stroden  and  Nonrajr  • 
Denmark 
IV«a«ia 
Geruian; 

Uuited  NeUterluds     • 
France 
|H>r<upl,  Madeira,  a»d 

theAxcras   - 
.Spain  and  UieCanaria 
Gibraltar 

TurW          • 
Africa,  vh.  Morocco  - 

Sierra    Leooe    and 
ooait  to  Capo  of 
Oood  Hnpe 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

and  Eaitem  coaal 

Eaal  lodin  (indudia« 

(be  MauritiiH) 
New  South  Wain  and 

Van  Dienieu'i  Land  • 
Sf-ilh  St*  UUnda  and 

Snutlient  Fiaherjr     • 
Briiifch  North  Ameri* 

can  clfinie* 
Prituii  Wtkt  Indies     • 

U.  S.  of  Anericm 
Mexico 

Guatemala       • 
Colombia 
Brazil  • 

S'aiMoftheRiodeU 
Plata 

^e™'  :     :     : 

Goenney,  Jmef,  Al- 
denrt-y,    ana    Mao. 
Ibnica 

Du     do.     produce  of 

Tola] 

Curt.   i/nJU. 
6,42^    17 

9J2J2   s'3 

930    0    9 
I4,J«0    2  29 
12,74-    3  21 

422   0    9 

283    1    7 
1    222 
2,909    2    0 
^6    1    9 
1.056    2  13 
K),HQ3    I    6 

7/aO    9  27 

2,376   0   8 

618   2  16 

9   3  18 

2.492    0    1 

8,-.73    2  27 

173    1  11 

12,162   3  26 

Vil    8*12 
16,124    Ifi 

79,027   0  11 
7!949    1  19 
2,011    9  13 

tW    1    9 

36  No. 

^4179^6    2 

7    0  15 

12,919    0  14 

2.074    3  27 

83,396    2  22 

21,>I8    0  27 

182  0  16 

1^   2*82 

*668   0*17 

8,111    1  27 

12f»>7    1    3 

1,111    1  26 

1,167    I    7 

4   6   0 

I,0P2   2  20 

4.233    I  13 

ti2    1  15 

11.549    0    T 
2,474    0  24 
l,3J6    2    4 
I.OM    I  20 

12,912   2  II 

6.508   3  18 

6,366    2  15 

S14    i   7 

884    1  15 

IIS    2  14 

aodaeNo. 

Cwt.   qrrlbi. 
1I,4S4    2  21 
8   0   6 
12338    3    6 
6.775    3  15 
38.335    1  23 
27,239   3   2 

13    1  19 
1^    1*7 

*   8   2*4 

2,879   2  17 

12,903    ISO 

3,322   9  19 

1,112   S    1 

15  3  12 

1,548    1  82 

4.^7   0  21 

201    9  23 

I9,6n   9  II 

79    026 

446   6    S 

1,454    2  21 

23347    9  17 

40,605   9   9 
11,266    1    3 
1,726    I  17 

134   2    7 
37   8  27 
and  1P2  Na 

Cior.   en.lU. 

'2.915    2  20 
23,34    8  23 
I9,>Q2   2  86 

1,'908    1*4 

348   0   0 
64   013 

3,606  2  86 
13,844    0  21 
8,605    119 

3,161    110 

6  2  19 

973   324 

2,£S2   2  23 

13    2  15 

90,168   8    7 

67   8    2 

49    0    b 

},m   2  24 

3,907    0    1 

156,049   8  IS 
3.43^1    3  15 
2,332   922 

10    1  82 

Cm*    crt.Be 
22,346^   1    6 
101    0  20 
2,476    1    6 
3.09S    2  16 
91.944    1  10 
96,968    1    4 

1^   0  27 
2,250   0  12 

8,334  2  18 
19,957    1  21 
6,104  0  19 
3,945   0  13 

l,0&2   2   6 

'■'SJI 

16.080    0  26 
3.916   2  17 

1^212    0  1? 
If, 258   2  19 

6|4I7   9  29 
%817    2    8 

121  No." 

10^  8  29 
Is    126 
9,142    1    0 
135    t  IS 
tS,.V'M   2   9 
I9|468  8  15 

*  86   9*9 
1,781    0  17 

^,. 

16,900    1    4 
S,97«  9   6 
5,60   Oil 

515    2» 

9,498  3    6 

SO    9   9 

13,204    1    8 

146,008   2  11 

4,096    1  17 

653    4    9 

604    1    6 
9    1    0 
and  163  No. 

6,771    0  16 
^79   «99 
7^136   0  29 
197   0  24 
18,804   0  27 
11,845   9n 

119   OtS 

0   0  6 

1,061   9  1ft 

4   222 

9,9)5  22: 

13,199   S14 

Mbia9   9  99 

,719  8   1 

98  912 

969  311 
IJUa   2  16 

12,316  9  16 

M   120 
17.7W    I    8 

9&fiO   9   4 

TSs    2   2 
2,908    l«7j 

451    1    2 

808   0   9 

194.848   9  24 

and  36  No. 

152,434   0  15   225.975   8  16   286,419   3  13 

a»19SNo.    i  andlirfNo.    1 

838,778   0  94 
a«dl21No. 

271.477   3    2 
awl  1«S  No. 

1863*   9   3 

HOGSHEAD— HOPS. 
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CourtriM'rifNn  wUeb 

inpc'ttd. 

182a     1 

1817. 

l32iL 

1829. 

1S30. 

1931. 

ixa. 

7\UHudn>da. 

Ruwi«    • 
DowDftrk 
Prmik  . 
Gurmanr 
NtlheriaaiK       . 
Tnnat   - 

Eirt  lodiM  (liMlldtac 
ttie  Miurl  iw) 

COIOBMH 

Briiirf.  W«t  Infies       • 
V.  S.  of  Anerica 
Bnzil     • 
Chili      • 

fenicn 
Do.    1b.     pradooaoT 

Tohl       . 

HtdCM. 

Htda. 

-  \ 

Lti.oJ 
other 
Affc*. 

• 
3,408 

'  'iTJ 

B2>9 

Am. 
Hidti. 

7,eo 

1 

Vro 

268 
6,b68 

9,030 

'si 

tfu/rt 

8,(»5 

104 

ffis 

218 
1,740 

• 
84.971 

"/Si 

cth,r 
Hula, 

27,914 
1,119 

60,440 

Xo.  oj 
Ihu. 

3,219 

oihtr 
'90 

16^033 

3S,519 

1^087 
77,848 

Piw.     aktr 
Hidu    HidtM. 

1,6^6 

8IS 

.        13,142 

-        33,752 

24 

:    ^T. 

.        89,173 

1,950 

62,313 

'    i;»8 

103,808 

7/Bl 

103,876 

u« 

91,518 

1,098"  11 V45 

Vl9l  110,487 

l,6S6  190^ 

The  ratet  of  duty  cm  the  hides  imported  during  the  above  years  were  the  same  as  those  now 
ctmrged ;  for  which,  see  TASiFr. 

Amoant  of  Duty  received  on  Foreign  and  Colonial  Hides. 


UnttDWMl  hkici      • 
Tuned     do. 

T«!!ll         . 

1898. 

1827. 

1828. 

ISBi 

isaa 

1831. 

1832. 

L.       i.d. 

24,491  14    6 

1747  12    4 

£.       t.  rf. 
26.319  19   3 
2,219    8    0 

»4,841  15    0 
2,512    1    4 

L.       9.d, 
37,379  11    ft 
2,398    2    8 

L.       :d. 

42,538  18    6 
1,137  12    6 

L.       «.d 

S2.H4    9    9 
1,097   2   3 

L.       ud. 
24,243    2    9 

i.nu  13  2 

96J»   0  10  1    28,839    7    3 

37,»*3I8    4 

3^787  14    1 

43,878  11    0 

83,851  n  11 

25,412  16  11 

Hides  and  skins  paying  duty  hy  weight,  may  be  delivered  from  the  bonded  worehooses,  on  the 
pariif  s  entering  an  average  weight,  dne  care  being  uknn  that  the  lockers  actually  reially  and  reweigh 
the  hides  and  skins  on  delivery  ;  and  In  the  case  of  delivery  for  exportation,  to  exfireM  in  cart  notes 
the  exact  number  delivered  from  the  warphouse,  in  order  to  enable  the  export  oflicer  on  the  quay  to 
cheek  the  quantity ;  and  the  merchant  Is  to  indorse  on  the  cocket  and  bill  the  total  number  and  weight 
•hipped,  before  the  vessel  is  sulfered  to  dear.— (dtftoaw  OnUr,  4th  Dec  18H,) 

[See  Imports  ihb  Exports. — Am.  Ed.] 

HOGSHEAD,  a  measure  of  capacity^  containing  62}  Imperial  gallons.  A  hogshead  is 
equal  to  j  a  pipe. — (See  Weights  akd  Mkasubes.) 

H0LID.\V8,  are  understood  to  be  those  days,  exdusive  of  Sundays,  on  which  no  regular 
public  businees  is  transacted  at  particular  public  offices.  They  are  either  fixed  or  variable. 
They  are  not  the  same  for  all  public  offices.  Those  kept  at  the  Bank  of  England  have 
recently  heen  reduced  a  full  half. 

The  variable  holidays  are,  Ash- Wednesday,  Good  Friday,  Easter  Monday  and  I'uesday, 
Holy  Thursday,  Whit  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

It  is  enacted  by  etat.  6  Geo.  4.  c.  1M:  ^  13.,  that  no  bolld'ays  shall  be  kept  by  the  euttoms  except  Christ- 
mas-day  and  Qnod  Friday,  the  King's  birthday,  and  such  days  as  may  be  appointed  by  proclamailoo 
for  the  puruoK  of  a  general  fast. 

The  7  fc  6  Gen.  4  c.  93.  $  1ft.  enacts  that  no  holidays  shall  be  kept  at  the  Excise,  except  Christmas- 
day  and  Good  Friday,  the  birthdays  of  his  Majesty  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  anniversaries  nf  the 
Restoration  of  Charles  II ,  and  of  his  Majesty's  coronation,  and  such  d^ys  as  nony  bo  appointed  by 
proclamation  for  the  celebration  of  a  general  fast,  nr  such  days  as  may  be  appointed  as  holidays  by 
any  warrant  Issued  for  that  purpose  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 

HONEY  (Du.  Honig,  Honing ,-  Fr.  Miclf  Ger,  Honig;  It  Mrh/  Lat  Mel,-  Rus. 
Medi  Sp.  Mi  el),  a  vegetable  juice  collected  by  bees.  "  Its  flavour  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  flowers  from  which  it  is  collected.  Thus,  the  honeys  of  Minorca,  Noibonne, 
and  England,  are  known  by  their  flavours ;  and  the  honey  prepared  in  diflbrent  parts  even 
of  the  same  country  diflers.  It  is  separated  from  the  comb  by  dripping,  and  by  expression: 
the  first  mclhod  affords  the  purest  sort ;  the  second  separates  a  less  pure  honey ;  and  a  still 
inferior  kind  is  obtained  by  heating  the  comb  before  it  is  pressed.  When  obtained  from 
young  hives,  which  have  not  swarmed,  it  is  denominated  virgin  honey.  It  is  sometimes 
adulterated  with  flour,  which  is  detected  by  mixing  it  with  tepid  water:  the  honey  dissolves, 
while  the  flour  remains  nearly  unaltered."— (  Thf/mion^a  Vispemiaion/.) 

By  Stat  23  Eliz.  c.  8.  §  4.,  all  vessels  of  honey  are  to  be  marked  with  the  initial  Ictterb 
of  the  name  of  the  owner,  oji  pain  of  forfeiting  6a.  Bd. ;  and  contain,  the  barrel  32  gallons, 
the  kilderkin  16  gallons,  and  the  firkin  8  gallons,  or  forfeit  6a.  for  every  gallon  wanting; 
and  if  any  honey  sold,  be  corrupted  with  any  deceitful  mixture,  the  seller  shall  forfeit  the 
honey,  &c 

HOPS  (Ger.  Hopfen ;  Du.  Ikppe  ;  Fr.  Houblon  ;  It  LuppoU,  BruscandoU ;  Sp.  Obion  s 
Una.  Chmel  t  Lat  Humulua  Lupulua)*  The  hop  is  a  perennial  rooted  plant,  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties.  It  has  an  annual  twining  stem«  which  when  supported  on  poles, 
ur  troesijw^ill  reach  (lie  height  of  from  12  to  20  feet  or  more.  It  is  a  native  of  Britain  and 
inos^  parts  oiC  Europe.    When  the  hop  wwi  first  used  for  preserving  and  improving  beer,  oi 
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cuUiyated  for  that  pnrpoM,  is  not  known — (tee  Aeb)  ;  bat  iti  cakare  wm  introdnoed  into 
this  coantry  from  Flanders  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  VIII.  Hops  are  first  mentioned  in  -the 
Statute  Book  in  1553,  in  an  act  6  dc  6  Edward  6.  c.  5.;  and  it  would  appear  fjrom  an  ad 
passed  in  1603  (I  Jac.  1.  c;  18.),  that  hope  were  at  that  time  extensivelj  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land. Walter  Blithe,  in  his  Improver  Imprp/oed^  publiriied  in  1649  (3d  ed.  1653,  p.  240.), 
has  a  chapter  npon  improvement  by  plantations  of  hope,  in  which  there  is  this  atriking  pas- 
sage. He  observes  that  <*  hops  were  then  grown  to  be  a  national  commodity :  but  ^t  it 
was  not  many  years  since  the  famous  city  of  London  petitioned  the  parliament  of  Enghukl 
against  two  nuisances ;  and  these  were,  Newcastle  coals,  in  regard  to  their  atanch^  dec,  and 
hops,  in  regard  they  would  tpoyl  (he  ttute  of  think,  and  endanger  the  people :  «nd  had  iho 
parliament  been  no  wiser  than  they,  we  had  been  in  a  measure  pined,  and  in  a  great  measoie 
starved ;  which  is  just  answenble  to  (he  principles  of  those  men  who  cry  down  all  devices,  or 
ingenious  discoveries,  as  projects,  and  thereby  stifle  and  choak  improvement" 

After  the  hops  have  been  picked  and  dried,  the  brightest  and  flneet  are  put  into  poekeu  or  llae 
bagging,  and  the  brown  into  coarse  or  heavy  bagging.  The  former  are  chiefly  used  in  the  brewing  of 
fine  ales,  and  the  latter  by  the  porter  brewers.    A,  pocket  of  hope,  if  they  be  good  in  qoatity,  well  cored. 


suspect  that  the  hops  are  of  an  inferior  qaality,  or  have  been  badly  manufactured.  The  brighter  the 
colour  of  hope,  the  greater  w  the  estimation  in  which  thoy  are  held.  Fambam  bops  are  recJtonad 
best.    The  expense  of  terming  hop  plantations  is  very  great,  amounting  in  some  instances  to  from  TQL 


about  2i  cwt.    If  the  weight  of  either  exceeds  or  fblls  much  short  of  ibis  medium,  there  is  reason  to 

*ly  manufactured.    The  brighter  the 
field.    Fambam  bops  are  recJconed 
...  ,  ^        .         inting  in  some  instances  to  from  TQL 

to  KNM.  an  acre ;  and  the  produce  is  very  uncertain,  the  crop  being  frequently  iasuflkcieBt  to  deftay  tbe 
expenses  of  cultivation. 

The  hop  growers  are  placed  under  tbe  swrveUIanee  of  the  excise,  a  duty  of  U.  per  lb.  being  laid  on 
all  hops  produced  in  this  country.  A  lK»p  planter  is  obliged  to  give  noilee  to  tbe  excise,  on  or  before 
the  1st  of  August  each  year,  of  the  number  of  acres  be  has  in  cultivation ;  the  situation  and  number 
of  his  oasts  or  kilns  for  drying;  the  pUoc  or  places  of  bagging,  which,  with  .the  storerooms  or  ware- 
rooms  in  which  the  packages  are  intended  to  be  lodged,  are  entered  by  tbe  officer.  No  hops  can  be 
removed  from  the  rooms  thus  entered,  before  tbey  have  been  weipbed  and  marked  by  a  revenue 
officer ;  who  marks,  or  ought  to  mark,  its  weight,  and  the  name  and  residence  of  tbe  grower,  upon 
each  bag,  pocket,  or  package.  Counterfeiting  the  officer's  mark  is  prohibited  under  a  penalty  of  IMK., 
aud  defacing  it  under  a  penalty  ofWl.  A  planter  or  grower  knowingly  putting  hope  of  diflbrent  quali- 
ties or  value  into  tbe  same  bag  or  package,  forfeits  VU.  And  any  person  mixing  with  hops  any  drag, 
or  other  tbins,  to  change  or  alter  toe  colour  or  scent,  shall  forfeit  51.  a  cwt.  oa  all  the  hops  so  cbavM 
or  altered.  The  nsalieioui  cutting  or  destroying  of  bop  plantatlotts  may  be  punished  by  iransponanoa 
beyond  the  seas  for  life,  or  any  term  not  l«se  than  7  years,  or  by  Imprisonment  and  liard  laboor  In  a 


common  gaol,  fbr  any  term  not  exceeding  7  years.~-(I«ad9s*«  Encf.  ^  Jigriadtmf ; 
Surrey ;  Barn's  Jiutie4,  Ac) 

The  duty  on  hope  of  the  j 
Rochester  district  \ 
The  number  of 

the  Rochester  ^  .    .         „  — 

same  year  there  were  7(^153  lbs.  of  British  hops  exported.    Of  foreign  hops  11,107  lbs.  were  imponed* 
and  50,1 13  lbs.  exported.— (FaW.  Paper,  Nos.  M.  190.  and  317.  Sees.  iSsis.) 

Hops  exported  from  Great  Britain  are,  on  being  again  bnported,  to  be  treated  as  forslga,  wbaCber 
originally  so  or  not. 

[It  was  for  a  long  time  dotibted  whether  the  hop  was  a  native  of  America ;  hot  the  &ct 
has  been  settled  by  the  researches  of  our  botanists,  by  whom  it  has  been  found  growbg 
■pontaneoualy  on  the  banka  of  the  Ohio,  Miasonri,  Mississippi,  and  other  American  rivers. 

Hops  were  eariy  cultivated  in  the  United  Statea  for  the  breweries,  and  as  an  article  of 
commerce ;  and  their  cultivation  is  now  extensively  carried  on  in  New  York,  Masaachn- 
aetts,  New  Hampahire,  and  Maine,  to  the  North,  and  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  to  the  West. 
In  Pennsylvania  they  have  almost  ceased  to  be  cultivated. 

The  Legislature  of  Mauachusetts  was  the  first  of  the  State  governments  to  pass  a  law 
for  the  inspection  of  hops ;  and  its  example  has  been  followed  by  neariy  all  the  hop  grow- 
nig  States  on  the  sea-board.  By  the  inspection  laws,  no  hops  can  be  shipped  from  the  State 
they  are  raised  in,  even  to  an  adjoining  State^  without  having  been  inspected. 

Hope  are  cultivated  in  yards  or  plantations,  and  are  raised  from  cuttings  of  the  female 
plant,  in  hills  containing  from  5  to  6  plants ;  and  they  are  supported  by  poles  15  to  30  feet 
in  height  They  ripen  and  are  gathered  about  the  first  week  in  September,  when  they  are 
dried  in  kilns.  When  so  dried,  tbey  are  obliged  by  the  inspection  law  to  remain  10  days 
previous  to  bagging ;  after  which  they  are  sent  to  the  inspector's  office  for  inspection,  who 
assorts  them  into  three  qualities, — 1st  and  2d  sort,  and  refuse.  The  average  price  of  hope 
is  16  cents  per  pound.  A  difference  of  2  cents  per  poimd  is  usually  made  between  the  1st 
«nd  2d  sorts.  Each  bale  of  hops  is  marked  by  the  inspectors  wi&  the  year  of  its  growth, 
its  quality,  and  the  inspector's  name.    The  average  weight  of  a  bale  of  hops  is  200  ponnds. 

Such  hops  as  grow  on  rich  lands,  along  the  river  bottoms,  are  generdly  of  a  dark  colour 
and  strong  flavour.  Lands  of  this  description  ofien  produce  2,000  pounds  to  the  acre.  On 
the  uplands,  they  are  of  a  pater  colour,  and  finer  fhvour ;  alUiougn  the  prodnce  per  acre 
seldom  exceeds  700  pounds.  In  this  climate,  hope  rapidly  lose  their  fine  flavour,  and  are 
generally  used  the  season  they  are  raised.  If  kept  over  the  summer,  their  quality  depre- 
dates  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  rarely  command  one  half  the  price  they  did  at  first 

Hops  have  been  exported  from  the  United  States,  principally  to  France  and  Germany. 
The  lugh  duties  imposed  on  the  importation  of  them  mto  Gr^at  Britain  prevents  any  finom 
being  sent  to  that  country,  nnleaa  after  a  failure  of  the  crofw  theoe  haa^cciicnd.— Ji»  £d] 
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HORN  (Do.  Boom ;  Fr.  Come/  Oer.  Horn  /  Lat.  Com»),  a  fubftanee  too  weU  known 
to  require  an j  deeeription.  Horns  are  of  very  considerable  importance  in  the  aits,  beinf 
appUed  to  a  great  varwtj  of  naeiiil  pnrpoees.  Thcf  an  very  extenriyely  need  in  the  rnann- 
fiiotare  of  handles  for  knives,  and  in  that  of  spoonst  combs,  lanterns,  snuff-homs,  6lc,  When 
divided  into  thin  plates,  horns  are  tolerably  transparent,  and  were  formerly  used  instead  of 
«iaBB  in  windows.  Glue  is  sometimes  made  wt  of  the  refuse  of  horn. '  We  annually 
import  considerable  quantities.  At  sn  average  tf  1881  and  1832,  the  entries  of  foreign 
horn  Ibr  home  consumption  amounted  to  16^7^6  cwt. 

HORSE  (Oer.  Pferdf  Do.  Paard/  Da.  Ass//  8w.  Hdttf  Pr.  Chewd;  It  Cavalhf 
8p.  Cabaliof  Rus.  Loaekadf  PoL  Kont  Lat  Equtu  /  Gr.  'Is-ptdc),  a  domestic  quadruped 
or  the  highest  utility,  being  by  &r  the  most  valuwle  acquisition  Bnde  by  man  among  the 
lower  animals. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  hones  in  Britain.  The  frequent  introduction  of  foreign  breeds, 
and  their  jodidous  mixture,  having  greatly  improved  the  native  stocks.  Our  race  horses  are 
the  fleetest  in  the  world ;  our  carriage  and  cavalry  horses  are  amongst  the  handsomest  and 
most  active  of  those  employed  for  these  purposes;  and  our  heavy  draught  hones  are  the 
most  powerful,  beautiful,  and  docile  of  any  of  the  kige  breeds. 

Number  and  Value  ofHortea  in  Great  Britain, — ^The  number  of  horses  used  in  Great 
Britain  for  different  purposes  is  very  gteat,  although  less  so,  perhaps,  than  has  been  generally 
supposed.  Mr.  Middleton  ( Airwy  of  Middkeex,  2d  ed.  p.  639.)  estimated  the  total  number 
of  horses  in  England  and  Wales,  employed  in  husbandry,  at  1,200,000,  and  those  employed 
for  other  purposes  at  600,000.  Dr.  Colquhonn,  contrary  to  his  Usual  practice,  reduces  thie- 
estimate  to  1,500,000  for  Great  Britain:  and  in  this  instance  we  exe  inclined  to  think  his 
guess  is  pretty  near  the  mark.  The  subjoined  official  statements  give  the  numbers  of  the 
various  descriptions  of  hones  in  England  and  Walea,  which  paid  duty  in  1814,  when  those 
used  in  husbandry  were  taxed ;  and  the  numben,  when  summed  up,  amount  to  1,204,307. 
But  this  account  does  not  include  stage  eoech,  mail  coach,  and  hackney  coach  horses,  nor 
does  it  include  those  used  in  posting.  Poor  persons  keeping  only  one  horse  were  also 
exempted  from  the  duty ;  as  were  all  horses  efbployed  in  the  regular  regiments  ef  cavalry 
and  artillery,  and  in  the  volunteer  cavalry.  In  Mr.  Middfeton's  estimate,  already  referred  te, 
he  calculated  the  number  of  poet  chaise,  mail,  stage,  and  hackney  coach  horses,  at  100,000; 
and  from  the  inquiries  we  have  made,  we  are  satisfied  that  if  we  estimate  the  number  of 
such  horses  in  Great  Britain,  at  this  moment,  at  125,000,  we  shall  be  deeidoitty  beyond  the 
mark. 

On  the  whole,  therefere,  it  may  be  feirW  estimated  that  them  are  in  Greet  Britain  firom 
1,400,000  to  1,500,000  horses  employed  ror  varioas  perposss  of  pleasure  and  utili^.  They 
may,  probably,  be  worth  at  an  average  from  12iL  to  15^,  making  their  total  value  from 
18,000,000^  to  22,500,000/.  siarlBig,  exolosive  Of  the  young  horses. 

/i^KMcs  ^f  HaUroodi  o%  Honn.—Th*  fltatements  bow  Biade,  show  the  d«p«Ddsoee  that  eight  to  bs 
j^lseed  sn  the  ettimstes  oecsstoimlly  ^t  forth  hj  woan  of  the  promoters  of  railroads  and  steam  car- 
rltt|6s.  These  gesUemea  are  pleated  to  teU  as,  that,  by  sapersedlof  the  emflloyaient  of  horses  Ih 
puDlie  conveyances,  and  In  the  regular  esrrlage  of  goodTs,  the  adoption  of  their  project  will  enable 
1,000,000  horses  to  be  dispensed  with  i  and  that,  as  each  horse  consumes  as  much  food  as  8  aien.  It 
win  at  once  provide  subsistence  Ibr  8,000,000  haman  beings !  To  dwell  upon  the  absurdity  of  soch  a 
sutement  would  be  worse  than  useless ;  nor  shoald  we  have  thought  of  noticing  it,  but  that  it  has 
found  Its  way  Into  a  seport  of  a  committee  of  the  Bouse  of  Commons.  It  is  sufflcleat  to  obaerve,  that 
though  on  the  stage  and  mall  coaches,  and  sZt  the  puMtc  wagons,  vans,  ftc.  employed  in  the  empire, 
were  superseded  by  steam  carrlagss,  100,000  horses  would  set  cfftalaly  be  rendered  superfluous.  The 
notion  that  1  boras  consumes  as  much  as  8  men,  at  least  if  we  sappose  the  SMa  to  be  ressonahly  well 
Ihd,  is  too  ridlsttloas  to  dsserve  notice. 

The  foelllty  with  which  hones  may  be  stolen  has  led  to  the  enaeiaeat  of  several  regulations  with 
teepeet  to  tlMlr  sals,  «ko.  The  property  of  a  horse  canaoc  be  coavsyed  away  without  the  express  con- 
sent of  the  owner.  Hence,  a  tend  JUt  purchaser  gains  no  properly  in  a  horse  that  has  been  stolen, 
aaless  it  be  bought  in  a/irir,  or  aa  «psa  narfcst.  It  is  directed  that  the  beeper  ef  every  foir  or  market 
shall  appoint  a  certain  open  ptaee  for  the  sale  of  horses,  and  one  or  mote  persons  to  take  toll  there, 
and  keep  the  place  from  10  la  the  forenoon  till  sunset.  The  owner's  property  in  the  horse  stolen  is 
»ot  altered  by  a  sale  in  a  legal  foir  unless  it  be  openly  ridden,  ledt  walked,  or  kept  stsnding  for  sns 
JnmrMt  <tort,  •mdkmktmrtgiturtdt  ^  wltich  the  buyer  is  to  pav  Id.  flellen  of  horses  in  Ikirs  or 
anarkets  must  be  known  to  The  lell-taksrs,  er  tosoam  other  creditable  person  known  to  them,  who 
declares  his  knowledee  ef  them,  and  entera  the  saaM  fai  a  book  kept  by  tim  toll-Uker  for  the  purpose. 
Without  these  forsBamlse,  the  sale  is  void.  The  owner  of  a  hosse  stolen  may,  notwithstanding  its 
legal  sale,  redeem  it  on  payment  er  tender  of  the  priee  any  tisM  witbla  0  araaths  ef  ths  tine  or  the 
theft.- team's  Jmatie$  ^  the  Fmet.  CMUfs  ed.  voTlli.  p.  104.) 

In  order  to  obviate  the  focUity  afforded  oy  means  of  sleegbterlag  houses  for  the  disposal  ef  stolen 
horses,  it  was  enacted  in  1906  (U  Geo.  t«  c.  71.) ,  thatall  persoas  keeplag  places  for  slaufbtering  horses, 
geldiags,  sheep,  hogs,  or  ether  catde  not  killed  for  batcher's  meat,  shall  ohlain  a  licence  from  the 
garter  sesalons,  flrst  psodaeiag  flrmn  the  minister  aad  charrhwardens,  or  from  the  minister  and  2 
suostantial  householders,  a  eeroflcate  of  their  itness  to  be  entrusted  whh  ths  nuiBagement  aad  car- 


ndfard^mgkUrimg  H»rMt,,  -     ,        „ 

The  parishioners  entitled  to  meet  in  vestry  are  authorised  to  choose  annually,  or  oAsner,  inspectors, 
whose  duty  ft  is  to  uke  an  account  and  descrlpiton,  ikt,  of  every  Nvlngborse,  Jtoc  that  rosy  be  brought 
to  such  slaughtering  houses  to  be  killed,  aad  of  ovecy  dead  horse  that  may  to  brought  to  to  flayed. 
!yecssas  hflsgiag  settle  are  to  to  asked  aa  aceeuiu  ef  atos^slvest  sad  if  It  to  not  deemed  satisfactorvi 
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they  may  be  carried  befbre  a  Juatfee.  Thia  m*  does  not  extend  to  cnrrfera,  reilmonfera,  taanerw*  or 
persons  kttling  aged  or  distempered  cattle,  far  the  purpose  of  using  or  curing  their  hidea  in  their 
respeciive  businesses;  but  these,  or  any  other  persons,  who  shall  knowinsrly  or  wiffully  kill  any 
90und  or  useful  horse,  &€.,  shall  for  every  avch  oflVnce  forfeit  not  more  than  90f.,  and  not  leas  tbao  101. 
The  stealing  of  horaea  or  other  cattle  is  a  capital  crime,  pnniahaUe  by  death.  The  walietovaly 
wowndiog,  niaimlng,  killing,  &c.  of  horses  and  other  cattle,  is  to  be  punished,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  by  transportation  beyond  seas  for  life,  for  any  term  not  less  than  7  years,  or  by  imprisonineDt 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  4  yeaca;  and  if  a  Viale,  be  may  be  once,  twice,  or  thrice  paMicly  or  pri- 
vately whipped,.Bhoiftld  the  court  ao  diffC€tv-(7  k,  6  Gm.  4. «.  S».  ^  25. ;  7  it  8  Q^.  4.  e.  30.  ^  16.) 

The  dutieg  begin  to  be  charged  as  ooon  as  hones  on  ved  tx  drawin]^  or  ifdiog,  and  not 

previously. 

Ad  Account  of  the  Numbec  of  Horses  charged  with  Duty  in  the  Years  ending  the  5tb  of  April,  1815* 
1820,  and  1833,  the  Rates  of  Duty,  and  the  Produce  of  tho  Duties. 


ffena   oMd  br  ndii«  or 
dnwiiw    ssrrii^ca,    ud 

nteii 
PoBOM  kccpias  i 

~            9 

-  9 

-  4 

-  6 

:      J"  : 

-  iOtolS   . 

-  13-16   . 

-  IT 

-  18 

-  » 

-  SOkRpwvdi 

BnMiMtDhlm. 

JUcahonei 

Other  hopin  and  mdpt 

Not  irbolly  OMd  a  hu. 
uodry     .           .           • 

BoiMuedfcmaiUciiiliii*. 
baiidnr.lShanbhistind 
ftbore      -          .          . 

Do.  f»r  boriiudnisr  odMr 

B  taCS  **  "^'  "^ 

Bom  beloofhiK  to  nnn 

ftnMn,  HiSler  901.  Mnl, 

keeping  not  «ors  Ihaa  2 

aSSPm^  br  Vidhf  'or 

Do!  b7  bBtebcii^'wlMm  1 
Bona  not  ehamable  tour 

1814. 

!«. 

1832. 

Naof 
Honei. 

Ratal  of 

DutyiDT 

each 

fiotM. 

^-C" 

M^ 

R«ISi4r 

Duly  for 

each 

llont. 

APonnt  of 
Duty. 

Naof 
HoPH. 

■ate  or 

Dutyfer 
each 
HOTK. 

Aonotof 
Ottly. 

161,123 

81,942 
12,774 
7,612 
8,670 
8^ 

^rH 
^JS 

SI 
144 
38 

1,843 

L.t.4, 
2  17    6 

4  14    6 

5  4    6 

6  10   8 

5  116 

6  19   0 
6  10   6 
6    f    6 

!?S 
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68,741    S    0 
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13,201  IS    0 
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116^ 

87,4!e 
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1,018 

U».  d. 
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2  7    3 
2  »    3 
11  IS    0 
2  15    9 

8  18    0 

2  10    9 

3  0   9 
3    9   6 
3    9    9 

9  4    0 
3    4    6 
8   6    0 
3    6    0 

L.     f.  d. 

ie7,ilO    8    9 

64,773    0    6 

2«,«9    t    8 

»5»jm    0    0 

8,^2    2    6 

6,29'*  16    0 

6,S08  10   a 

1,776  18    9 

4,718    1    0 

1,657  10    0 

108  16   0 

174    3    0 

432    6    0 

8,3gO    8    0 

123,£63 

31,073 
10,740 
634 -> 
3,2!0 
2,138 

61 
125 

7« 
1,142 

do. 

dOb 

do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 

do. 
de^ 
do. 
dok 

doL 

do. 

in,7xi  IS  0 

73,403  19    S 
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?,M7  17    9 
6.20O    4    9 
6,584    9    0 
7,615  19    0 
4,299  M    0 
2,01  M    S 

406    7    0 

947    0   9 

ajM  12   9 

228,579 

•        • 

813,318  11    6 

171,447 

•        • 

300,178   2   0 

182,88 

-    • 

30,890    2   0 

177,023 
TB,988 
8S,8I6 

90/NO 

2  17    6 
2  17    6 

1    1    0 

0  rr  0 

0   9   0 
0  8  0 

•         • 

4,180    5    0 
1,810    0« 

185,876    6    0 

8,873    8    0 

6,t81IO   0 

•-         * 

1,702 
711 

1,261 
8,ffi9 
1,09$ 

1    8    0 
t    8    9 

I    I   0 

1    •   0 

1    8   0 

OtO    6 
for  tho 
2d  bsne 
010   6 
010    0 

9,446  12    9 
1,QZ2    1    3 

soyon  1  0 

1,668  16    0 

4,296  19   9 

580  IS   0 

50.819   4   6 
215    6   0 

94,939 
1,439 
"^ 
1,219 

do. 
do. 

dow 

do. 
do. 

do.     . 

2A79  18    9 
1,493    9    9 

•SIROtS   0 

i,wrio  9 

4.06  16   9 
CII19  • 

««lJ! 

1,904,807 

810,806 

340.878 

£reiBpt<«iu.— Besides  the  above  account  of  tho  horses  cbnrged  with  duty,  we  have  been  fkvottred. 
by  the  Stamp  Office,  with  an  acoovm  of  the  numbers  exempted  from  doty  in  18IS.  This  aceoant  is  not. 
however,  to  be  relied  on;  inasmuch  aa  very  many  of  those  whose  horses  are  not  UaUe  to  ike  daties 
never  think  of  making  any  retnmo.  By  not  attending  to  this  cirenmstaace,  we  inadvertently,  in  the 
former  edition  of  this  work,  aader-rated  tho  number  of  horses  engaged  in  certain  depananenta  of 
industry.  '     . 

The  rates  of  duty  iwyable«t  present  (18M)  on  horses  are  the  sane  as  those  speclfled  in  the  above 
Table  for  1S85  and  1839.  A  horse  fr«ad  J(d«  kept  and  osually  employed  ft>r  the  porfmee  of  hasbondry, 
on  a  farm  of  less  value  than  90(U.  A  year,  though  occasionally  used  as  a  ridlag  horse,  is  exempted  froni 
the  duty.  And  husbandry  horoes,  whatever  may  be  the  value  «f  the  fbrms  on  which  thay  are  kept, 
may  be  rode,  fi^ee  of  duty,  to  and  flrom  any  place  to  which  a  burden  ahall  have  l»eea  carried  or  branfhi 
back ;  to  procure  medical  assistance,  and  to  or  from  markets,  placea  of  puMic  woralilpv  ateatioBnef 
members  of  parIlament,'courts  of  Justice, -or  meetings  of  eoaimissioaera  of  taxes. 

Brood  mareo,  while  kept  for  the  sole  purpose  of  breeding,  ate  exempted  fh>ai  ali  doty. ' 

Horses  may  be  let  or  lent  for  Agricultural-purposes  without  any  inereaae  of  duty. 

Mules  employed  in  carrying  ore  and  coal  are  exempted  frooi  aiyrdaiy.— (See  <he  Statntee  in  Okk- 
fv's  edition  of  Bum^ 9  Justict^  vol.  v.  tit.  Atmetsei  TaxtM,) 

French  TraiB  in  i70i>M«.— The  horses  of  France  are  not,  speaking  generally,  nearly  so  InndsonM^ 
fleet,  or  power^l,  as  thoee  of  England.  Latterlv,  however,  the  Freaeh  have  been  HMkinf  greai 
efforts  to  improve  the  breed  of  horses,  and  have,  in  this  view,  been.maklnf  large  iasporutiona  from 
England  and  other  countries.  At  an  average  of  the  5  years  ending  with  18X7,  tbe  exeess  nf  horses 
Imported  into  France,  above  those  exported,  amennfed  in  about  IS^OOO  a  year.^(SeUsiin  i«r  Srisassi 
O&grapkiquett  torn.  xix.  p;  &,)  Tho  hnporU  from  Bnghind  have,  ia  909n  late  yaain,  amoHotadto 
nearly  3,000  hones. 

HORSE  DEALERS,  persons  whose  business  it  is  to  boy  and  sell  bones. 

Every  person  carryinr  on  the  business  of  a  horse  dealer  is  required  to  keep  a  book,  in  wMoh  h9 
hhaU  enter  an  aeeount  or  the  nanber  of  Iks  hwnw  l^opi  bf  htm  Ibr  sate  aad  fo  we*  8Jp9«Myiag  ibi 
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dntles  to  wbich  the  saioe  are  respectively  liable ;  tbl«  book  Is  to  be  open,  at  all  reasonable  times,  to 
tbe  inspection  of  the  officers ;  and  a  true  copy  of  the  same  is  to  be  delivered  quarterly  to  tbe  assessor 
or  assessors  uf  the  parish  in  which  the  party  resides.  Pennlty  for  non-compliance,  50/.— (43  Oeo.  3. 
c.  161 )  Horse  dealers  are  assessed,  if  they  carry  on  their  business  in  the  metropolis,  26i. ;  and  if 
elsewhere,  W.  10«. 

Account  specifying  tbe  Number  of  Horse  Dealers  In  Great  Britain,  in  1831 ;  distinguisbiog  between 
those  in  the  Metropolis  and  tbe  Country  ;  with  the  Rates  of  Duty  on  each  Class,  and  the  Produce 
of  tbe  Duties.— (Papers  pubtithed  by  the  Board  of  TradOt  vol.  U.  p.  45  ) 


•  &,.*5TSSByf-  "^^  ^  '''^'' 

b  Miy  « tb«r  Part  of  QnM  Briteiiu 

Total  Number  of  Botm 
Dolm. 

WoabBr 

Rat*  or 

AnoaBtof 
Duty. 

Number 

■IIB—1 

Riteor 

Chain. 

Aaonotor 
Duty. 

Number 
aacMcd. 

AffloutoC 
Duty. 

74 

85    0   0 

1,850   0   0 

96 

L.  t.  d. 
12  10    0 

£.1.11. 
12,037  10   0 

1,087 

£.       •.  d. 

nun  10  0 

Hli'NDRBD  WEIGHT,  a  weight  of  112  Iba.  avoiitlupois,  generally  written  cwt. 
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